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INTRODUCTION 
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THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 


SUMMARY  OF  BIBLICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 


PART  I. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE   HISTORICAL   AND   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY  OF   THE   HOLY   LAND-1 

CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    HOLY    LAND. 
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Government. 


I.  This  country  has  in  different  ages  been  called  by  various 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants, 
or  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it.  Thus, 
in  Ruth  i.  1.  and  Jer.  iv.  20.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land: 
and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
T«,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  earth,  is  by  the  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  They  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country 
( Sept.  v»v  ym)  ;  Matt.  v.  5.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth 
(ym,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iv.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all  the  land  (sr<  7rci<ru.v  thv 
y»v).  In  like  manner,  oucov/uivn,  which  primarily  means  the  in- 
habited world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection 
of  the  discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  (Sept.) ;  and  to  the  land  of  Judaea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1. 
xxi.  26.  Acts  xi.  28.  and  James  v.  17.  But  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 
volume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  after  the 
confusion  of  Babel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven 
children,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  ultimately  became  a  distinct  nation.  (Gen.  x.  15. 
et  seq.) 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt.  ii.  20,  21.)  ;  and 
in  its  larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  that  tract  of  ground 
on  each  side  the  river  Jordan,  which  God  gave  for  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  children  of  Israel.  "Within  this  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 
Egypt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  Land  of  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord's  Land  (Hos.  ix. 
3.);  that  is,  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them  (Deut.  xxx.  20.);  and 
which  he  did  accordingly  give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descend- 
ants, still  reserving  the  ownership  of  it  unto  himself.    (See 

*  As  this  portion  of  the  present  work  is  designed  to  exhibit  only  an  out- 
line of  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  not  a  complete  system  of  Bib- 
lical Geography  ;  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  this  volume,  a  concise  notice  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  and  places,  both  in  and  out  of  Palestine,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures. 


Lev.  xxv.  23. )2  With  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  God,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15.);  who  being  termed  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews.*  (Gen. 
xl.  15J 

5.  The  Holy  Land  ;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  con- 
ferred on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufferings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  This 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  until  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  country,  (ii.  12.) 
After  this  period  it  seems  to  have  become  a  common  appella- 
tion :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  "Wisdom 
(xii.  3.),  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.) 
The  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two 
general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  land  out  of  Israel, 
that  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  Gentiles  :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  its  inhabitants  (Judaea  excepted),  was  accounted 
as  profane,  polluted  and  unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  1.  with 
Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.);  but  though  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holy,  as  being  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy 
nation  or  people  in  Exod.  xix.  G.  Deut.  vii.  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19. 
xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  1.  5.  7.  and  lxxix. 
2. ;  yet  the  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations. Thus  the  parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
sidered to  be  less  holy  than  those  on  this  side  :  walled  towns 
were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  than  other  places, 
because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead 

»  Dr.  Pocock,  on  Hos.  ix.  3. 

3  This  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrews)  is  recognised  by  Pausaniaa 
(lib.  vi.  c.  24.  in  fine).  By  heathen  writers  the  Holy  Land  is  variously 
termed,  Syrian  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  but  as  these  appellations 
are  not  applied  generally  in  the  Scriptures  to  that  country,  any  further  no- 
tice of  them  is  designedly  omitted. 
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were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.     Eten  the  very  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peer,  liar  di- 

•iv,  that  when  the  .lews  returned  from  any 
i  country,  they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the 
dusl  of  il  fi  ■■  tl  Li  it  shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should 
be  polluted  with  it :  inr  would  they  Buffet  even  herbs  to  be 
n  tli"  ground  of  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
lesl  Qiey  -:-  uid  b  ingany  oftlie  mould  with  them, and  thus 
defile  their  pure  land.  'I  o  this  notion  our  Lord  unquestion- 
ably alluded  w  ben  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  shake  oil 
the  dust  of  their  feet  (.Matt.  x.  11.)  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them; 
tli,  r<  In  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  dispel  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  God,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.' 

6.  The  Land  OP  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at, 
first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  though  the  whole  land  of  Is- 
rael appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thus  called  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignity. 
After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  lxxvi.  1.)  or  of  Judaea; 
which  1  a  - 1  name  tic*  win  le  country  retained  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palestine,  by  which  the  whole  land 
appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv. 
14.),  is   derived  from  the  Philistines,   a   people  who  mi- 

f  rated  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  in- 
abitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  where 
thev  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country,  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Herodotus-  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Syria  to  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Palestine  ;  and  Philo,  in  his 
book  concerning  Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites  was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Pa- 
lestine. The  same  region  is  also  called  the  Syrian  Palestine 
{Syria  Pakcstina)  by  Tacitus3  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers.1 

II.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  has  been  va- 
riously estimatt  d  ;  sine  geographers  making  it  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  east 
to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the  south),  and 
about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towards  the 
north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or 
contracts. 

By  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  18.  the 
original  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was 
from  the  fiver  of  Egypt  un/n  the  river  Euphrates.  The  boun- 
iluriis  of  it  are  thus  accurately  described  by  Moses  (Num. 
xwiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the  Israelites  entered  into  it:  "  When 
yi-  tame  into  the  land  of  Canaan  [this  is  the  land  that  shall  full 
unin  you  far  an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  tin 
thereof)^  your  booth  quabteb  shall  be  from  the  wilder- 
it'  -  i  /'  Zin,  along  by  the  run.  I  of  Edomf  or  Idumaca.  This 
Was  its  genera]  di  scription.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced  :  ^  And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  mast  of  the 
Suit  Sin  eastward;"  or, as  explained  by  Joshua's  description 
afterwards  fxv.2 — I.),  "  thi  south  border  of  the  tribe  if  Judith 
began  from  the  bay  qj  the  Salt  Sea  that  looketh  southward  " 
or,  by  combining  both,  from  the  south-east  conn  r  of  the  Salt 
See,  or  Asphaltite  Lake.  »«  From  thence,  your  border  shall  turn 
southwardrtothe  ascent  of  Akrabbim"  or  the  mountains  of 
Accaba  (signifying  "ascent"  in  Arabic),  which  run  towards 
the  head  of  the  Alanitie,  nr  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea; 

passing   (we    may  presume)    through    the  sea-ports  of   Klath 

and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  w  Eich  belonged  to  Solomon 

"  Uabtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  hiMatt  x   I'  :  Roland,  antiqultatea  Hebrafce,  pp. 
1.17    Beausobre's  Introduction  to  tl     N       I        ment    (Bp.  Wal 
lection  ol  Theologii  al  Tracts,  vol.  HI.  |>.  Ml-)    This  distinction  of  holy  add 
niiii'iiv  pi  light  on  1 1  oi    I       wham 

the  Apostle,  speaking  ol  the  calling  .>f  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Qod  hath  clio  •  <  ..>..,  world,  and  tk 

•    utiles),  in 
nought  (Or,  to  i  atari  ;  to  other  words,  to  become 

0od*i  church  and  people,  and  so  to  cause  ihe  Jcwi9h  church  and  economy 
i"  i  >■••  •      Bee  w  liitbjr  in  loc. 
■  HW    Bo   vili.1  «  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  42. 

«  eJoer,  Rermeneutica  Vet.  Tesl  torn  I  p  SO 


(1  Kings  i\.  -Jfi.),  though  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place. 
"  Thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Zin,*?  on  the 
east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainous 
region  within  the  boundary;  "  and  the  going  forth  thereof 
shall  l,i  In  Kadesh  Barnea  southwards,-  and  it  shall  trn  on  to 
Bazar  Addar,->  and  pass  on  to  Azmmi."  «  And  the  border  shall 
fetch  a  compass,"  or  form  an  anqde,  "  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  "  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile  ;  "  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  the 
Mediterranean.6 

"  .lud  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  Great 
Sea  fur  a  border.  This  shall  be  your  west  border."  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas 
or  lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  north  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea 
you  shall  point  out  Hor  ha-hor,  (not  "  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  confounding  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  hut)  "the  mountain  or  the  mountain"''  or 
"the  double  mountain"  or  Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed 
the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria; 
consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  called  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

u  From  Nor  ha-hor  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance 
of  Hamath,"  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered 
land,  describes,  "  All  Lebanon,  towards  the  sun-rising,  from 
(the  valley  of)  Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Herman,  unto  the  en- 
trance of  Hamath."  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  that 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount 
Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,8  who  observes, 
that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  was  properly  Libanus;  the  natives  at  present 
call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and  Ptolemy  called 
it  Antilibanus. — "From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zedad,  and 
from  thence  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Ha- 
zar  Enan"  (near  Damascus,  Ezek.'xlviii.  1).  This  shall  be 
your  north  border. 

"And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar 
Euan  to  Shephun,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  Bib/ah  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain  ("  the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river 
Jordan),  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto  the 
[east]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  And  the  border  shall  go 
aown  In  Jordan  on  theeastside,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  Salt  Sea."  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

"  This  shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  thereof  round 
about"  in  circuit.9 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness.  Of  this 
region,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into' immediate 
possession.  In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the 
southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second 
the  northern,  having  spent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.): 
what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole, 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  and  Solomon.  (9  Sam. 
viii.  3 — 14.  2  Chron.  ix.  26.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realized  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  full  extent.  And  Solo- 
mon reigned  over  all  tht  kingdoms  from  tin  river  (Euphrates) 
unin  thr  bind  if  the  Philistines,  and  ihe  border  of  Egypt : — 
for  he  hud  dominion  urn-  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates)  from    Tipsah   (or  Thapsacus  situated  thereon) 

even  to  J&zzah  (or  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  "unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  southward,  "  and  the  Great  Sea,"  west' 
ivard  (Josh.  xv.  47.),  even  overall  the  kings  on  this  side  the 
river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv.  21.  84.10 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this 

tract,  as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  Ii  lies  far  within 
the  temperate  zone,  and  between  :ii  and  :v\  deep  i  s  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Gteal  Sea.  as  it  la  often  called  in  the  Scriptures;  on  the 
sael  by  \r.ibia;  on  the  -"11111  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  Ihe 
river  Nile,  whose  eastern  branch  was  reckoned  tlie  boundary 

*  Joshua  (xv.  8.)  Interposes  two  additional  stations,  Elesronand  Karfcaa, 
kddar,  which  are  noi  no 

«  Tin    1 nation  ol  tl  !l>  con- 

.1!  Herodotus  and  Pliny  :  il»-  former  r.  | 
Mount  ( 'asms  iviim  l..-i  ween  Peiusiom  and  the  fllrbonlc  lake,  as  the  boua- 

the  latter  reckoned  the 
a  ai  ill.-  boundary.    (Nal   Hisl  • 

inn   lias  jii.li.-inii.--ly   rendered   it,  f«f »  to  hpof  to 
mountain  beside  the  mountain." 
Qi  .1  aphy,  vol   ii  p  56*1. 
y  Dr  11  Chronology,  vol  i.  pp.  111-416. 
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of  Egypt,  towards  the  great  Desert  of  Shur,  which  lies 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,)1  and  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  "the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
river  Anion ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan  :  hence 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  we  frequently  meet  Avith  the  ex- 

fnression,  from  Dan  to  JBeersheba,  in  order  to  denote  the  whole 
ength  of  the  land  of  Israel.2 

III.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah;  who 
divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom 
was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.) 
Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  founded 
numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraham, 
this  region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations ;  the  Kenites,  the 
Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan  ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  Amorites, 
Canaanites,  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21.)  These  latter  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  (Deut.  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.)  ; 
the  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims.  These  seven 
nations  were  thus  distributed  : — 

The  Hittites  or  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  Amorites,  dwelt  hi  the  mountains,  or  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  southward ;  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  midland 
by  the  sea,  westward,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan  eastward  ; 
and  the  Girgashites,  or  Gergesenes,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Hivites  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  northward. 
(Compare  Num.  xiii.  29.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3.  and 
Matt.  viii.  28.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  powerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  river  Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16. 
Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of 
seven  years  Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
east,  and  Joshua  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  and  gave  their  land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  permitted  by 
Jehovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors,  whether 
they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  ivhich 
he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses,-  and  the 
nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  with  great  severity.  (Num.  xxi.  21 — 35.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiv.  Deut.  ii.  26 — 37.  iii.  1 — 20.  Josh.  vi.  21.  Judges 
i.  4.)  Nor  were  they  finally  subdued  until  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them  in  the  most 
servile  parts  of  his  work,  in  building  his  temple,  palace,  &e. 
(2  Sam.  v.  6—8.  1  Chron.  xi.  4—8.  1  Kings  ix.  20. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either 
settled  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  maintain 
many  severe  conflicts  :  they  were  six  in  number. 

1 .  The  Philistines  wrere  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small 
strip  of  territory  along  the  sea-shore,  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who  had  before  pos- 
sessed it.  (Deut.  ii.  23.  Amos  ix.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The 
district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  five  lordships.,  denominated,  from  the 
chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  had  to  encounter :  and  of  the  inveteracy 
of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Though  they  were  subdued 
by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The 
country  was  finally  subdued  about  the  year  of  the  world 

1  It  is  a  point,  much  in  dispute  among  writers  on  the  geography  of  the 
Bible,  whether  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  means  the  Nile,  or  the  Sichor  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xiii.  3.  and  Jer.  ii.  18.  Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  at 
length  that  the  Nile  is  the  river  intended  ;  and  upon  his  authority  we  have 
considered  "  the  riverof  Egypt,"  and  the  Nile,  as  the  same  river.  See  his 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.'i.  pp.  413,  414. 

»  For  a  full  investigation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see 
Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—97. 


3841  (b.  c.  159)  by  the  illustrious  general  Judas  Maecabcsus  ; 
and  about  sixty-five  years  afterwards  Jannaeus  burnt  their 
city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines 
with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  Midianites  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the 
Scriptures  two  different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory 
of  the  Midianites  :  the  one  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a 
prince  or  priest.  These  western  or  southern  Midianites  were 
also  called  Cushites,  because  they  occupied  the  country  that 
originally  belonged  to  Cush.  They  retained  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among  tne 
eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xxv.  2 — 6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied 
with  the  Moabites ;  and  their  women  were  particularly  in- 
strumental in  seducing  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other 
crimes ;  which  wickedness  was  punished  by  Jehovah  with 

the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Num.  xxii.  4 

7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.  21.);  although  they  afterwards  re 
covered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Is- 
raelites their  tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  greatly  oppressed 
them.  From  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countrymen 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midian- 
ites, whose  surviving  remnants  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 

3,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants 
of  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30—38.)  The 
Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence 
they  had  expelled  the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.— 
The  Ammonites  had  their  residence  north-east  of  the  Moab- 
ites, which  territory  they  had  wrested  from  the  Zamzummim, 
another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country  occupied  by  these  two 
tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile ;  they  were  vio- 
lently hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different  times 
terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David,  and  for 
about  150  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  On 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten 
tribes  ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  (some  of  whom  severely  chas- 
tised them,  and  imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  are 
supposed  to  have  effected  their  complete  liberation  during  the 
unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

5.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south 
coast  westward  of  Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and 
doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 
19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and  finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Esau  orEdom: 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Ju- 
daea and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  blended  with 
their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract,  including  the 
mountains  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan, 
Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  and 
afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  Inveterate 
foes  to  Israel,  they  continued  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary, 
in  completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii.29.)  The  Edomites  bore  their  subjection 
with  great  impatience ;  and  at  the  end  cf  Solomon's  reio-n, 
Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  durfng- 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king.  (1  Kings  xi.  21, 
22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Edom;  for  that  part,  which  lay  directly  to 
the  south  of  Judaea,  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
until  tlie  reign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  re- 
belled. (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfited 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who  slew  one  thousand  men, 
and  cast  ten  thousand  more  from  a  precipice.  But  their  con- 
quests were  not  permanent.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv.  12 — 14. 
xxxv.  3— 5.  Obad.  10— 16.  Psal.  exxxvi.  7.  Lam.  iv.21.): 
but  their  cruelty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  hum- 
bled all  the  states  around  Judaea,  and  particularly  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites.1 

3  See  an  interesting  and  accurately  compiled  history  of  !he  Edomites  in 
the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  iii.  pp.  250—25(3.    Andover,  Massachusetts,  1S33. 
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IV.  On  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Joshua  divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  which  the  twelve 
tribes  drew  by  lot,  according  to  their  families:  so  that,  in 
this  division,  every  tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot 
and  share  by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 
Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  province,  in  which  all 
the  freeholders  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch  :  and  the  seve- 
ral families  were  placed  together  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  in  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of 
the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one 
and  the  same  e, unity,  ami  each  family  in  one  and  the  same 
hundred:  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  neighbourhood 
were  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  same  family.  Nor 
was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one  tribe  should  become 
the  property  of  any  person  belonging  t<>  another  tribe. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
not  only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  families  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided 
that  every  man's  possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Ueut.  xv.  1, 
2.  P2.),  that  the  Hebrew  nation  might  not  moulder  away 
from  so  great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the 
public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided, 
by  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  that  then 
all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every  family, 
being  discharged  from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  xxv. 
10.)  le  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.-  it  shall 
be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  pos- 
session, and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  It  is 
further  enacted,  And  the  land  shall  rud  be  sold  fur  ever  (or,  as 
in  the  margin,  be  quite  cut  off,  or  alienated  from  the  family)  ; 
for  the  land  i.s  mint,ft»ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  With  inc. 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by 
Joshua ;°so  that  how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been 
sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how 
many  hands  soever  it  had  passed,  yet  in  fifty  years  every 
estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who  were 
originally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  de- 
sign of  this  government,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the 
land  among  the  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll; 
it  made  provision  for  settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  which,  if 
their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their  less 
powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  or  re- 
ligion; but  considering  moreover  the  natural  security  of  their 
country,  into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made;,  but  through 
very  difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  more  powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or 
Babylon. 

The  Wisdom  of  Ihis  constitution  is  yet  further  observable, 
as  it  provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons, 
or  persons  in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty  ;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  . .r  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, hail  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  tin  iu,  that  could  give  any  hopes 
of  BUCCeSS  in  oppressing  their  brethren   anil    feUoW-SUbjeCtB. 

They  had  no  riches  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to  assist  them, 
nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  any  considerable  number  of 
indigent  |»  i  iod  ■  to  be  corrupt'  d.  They  could  have  no  power 
to  force  then  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
their  ambitious  news.  Tin-  power  iu  the  hands  of  ■->  many 
freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
power  iu  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  tn  COnC<  ive   how   any   such   ambitious  designs   should 

succeed,  if  any  person  should  have  been  found  so  weal-  as  to 
attempt  mem.  Besides,  this  equal  and  moderate  provision  for 

every    person   wisely  cut  ell'  the   mi  ins  of  luxury,  with   the 

temptations  to  it  from  example,  it  aim  at  necessarily  induced 

the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and  frugal, 
and  yel  '_ra\e  to  every  one  Mich  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 

state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufficient  i  teem  and 

value  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.1 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the  pos- 
terity of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  oi  Joseph), 
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had  their  portions,  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob 
having  adopted  them.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and 
Issachar;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim  and  one  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  the  southern  parts  to  those  of  Ju- 
dah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon  ;  and  the  country  beyona 
Jordan,  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan),  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed  f which  formed  in  effect  a 
thirteenth  tribe),  possessed  no  lands.  By  divine  command 
there  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  without  any  secular  incumbrance,  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren.  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence,  thence  called 
Levitical  cities:  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surround- 
ing them.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve; 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,2  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  Cities  of  Refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  bis  pursuers,  and 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared 
by  a  legal  process.  (Num.  xxxv.  G — 15.  Dent.  xix.  1 — 10. 
Josh.  xx.  7,  8.)3  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man-slayer  might  the. 
thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion :  and  according  to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an  inscription 
set  up  at  every  cross  road — "  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii. 
4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  if  the  Lord,  malic 
his  paths  straight.  He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men  fleeing  to 
him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.1 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the 
southern  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benja- 
min, and  only  one  to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  have  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and 
providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  schism 
between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For,  by  this  ar- 
rangement all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  the  nation- 
al worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other 
tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  burthened  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (-J 
Chron.  xi.  13,  11.),  when  the  base  and  wicked  policy  ot 
Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate 
in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  ot 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1 — 6.  xiii.),the  tribe 
of  Reuben  obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the  river  Anion;  on  tin-  north, 
by  another  small  river;  on  the  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river. Ionian.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashdod-Pixgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
llesbbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian. 

The  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  trine  pf  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the 

tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.    It-,  chief  cities  were  Betharan 

(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  .la/.er.  Mahanaim,  Mi/.peh, 
Penuel,  Kabbah,  or  Habboth  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia), 
SuCCOth,  and  Tishbelh.  The  regioi  allotted  to  the  HAH 
TUBE  OF  MaHASSBH.  on  tb     eastern  side   of  the    .Ionian,  was 

bounded  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  Lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the  west  ;  by  Mount 

Lebanon,  or  more  prop  rly  Mount  I  lermon,  on  the  north  and 

north-east  ;  and  by  Mount  Gilend  on  the  east.  Its  principal 
cities    were    Ashtarotb-Caruaiin,    Aurau,    Beeshterali,    Helh- 

i  The  cities  of  refuge  on  tlio  eastern  aide  of  Jordan  wen-  Baser,  In  the 

tribe  ol  Ri  ub<  n  .  Rami  th  Gilead,  in  thai  of  Gad  ;  and  Quia i  ihe  hall 

h.    -I'll,,.,-  mi  i l.i  ol  Jordan  were,  Hebron, 

rlbi  ol  Judah  ;  Shcchi  m,  in  thai  of  Ephraim  ;  and  Kedeab  Naphtali, 
In  thai  ol  Naphtali, 

■  of  the   Nnrtli   Am,  rican  natloni  had  similar  placea  of  refuge 
(either  a  house  oi  a  town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  a  mai 

who  fled  to  n  ti he  revi  ogerol  blood.   Adah's  History  ol  the  aonerfi  in 
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saida,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  Geshur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  This 
tribe  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,  who  took 
threescore  cities,  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which 
he  called  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  Dwellings  of  Jair.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
23.  Num.  xxxii.  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Dead  Sea  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Simeon,  both  of  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  on  the  north,  by  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesh-Barnea,  and  the  Desert  of  Paran 
or  Zin.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  all  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
most  valiant;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  in  this  tribe 
were  Adullam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir  or  Kiri- 
ath-sepher,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriatharba  or  Hebron,  Lib- 
nah,  Makkedah,  Maon,  Massada,  Tekoah,  and  Ziph. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simeon  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out 
of  the  portion  at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries 
of  these  two  tribes  are  not  precisely  ascertained  ;  though 
they  are  placed  by  geographers  to  the  north  and  south-west 
of  the  canton  of  Judah,  and  consequently  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Lesham,  Eltekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  Timnath,  and 
Zorah.  The  chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  Ain, 
Beersheba,  Hormah,  and  Ziklag. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
north,  to  Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
last  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain 
many  cities  and  towns,  but  this  defect  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  its  possessing  the  most  considerable,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  all — the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  places  of 
note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibeah,  Gibeon, 
Gilgal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

rlo  the  north  of  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  precision.  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim, 
were  Bethoron  the  Nether  and  Upper,  Gezer,  Lydda,  Mich- 
mash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Timnath- 
Serah.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  this  tribe  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara, 
Bethsham  (afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor, 
Enon,  Gath-rimmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  lay  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which 
was  bordered  by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its 
northern  boundary  was  Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of 
Issachar,  were  Aphek,  Bethshemesh,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jez- 
reel, Nairn  or  Nain,  Ramoth,  and  Shunem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or 
Chinnereth,  Gath-hepher,  Jokneam,  Remmon-Methoar,  and 
Shimroncheron . 

The  tribe  of  Asher  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the 
north  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun ; 
consequently  it  was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said 
(Judg.  v.  17.)  that  Asher  continued  on  the  sea-shore,  and  abode 
in  his  creeks.  Its  northern  boundary  was  Mount  Libanus  or 
Lebanon;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  the  canton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities  wTere 
Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Rehob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it, 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
included  the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay 
between  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinner- 
eth (or  Gennesareth)  to  the  south,  and  between  Asher  to  the 
west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the  east.  Its  chief  places  were 
Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Hammoth-dor,  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

V.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solo- 
mon, who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father  David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  un- 
der a  peculiar  officer.  These  districts,  together  with  the 
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names  of  their  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  1 
Kings  iv.  7 — 19.  From  the  produce  of  these  districts  every 
one  of  these  officers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  provisions 
for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  eachTor  one  month  in 
the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of 
Egypt,  they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  (1  Kings  iv.  21.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  all  the  provinces  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  Euphrates  Was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  westward,  on 
the  Meditterranean  Sea;  and  Egypt  was  on  the  south.  Solo- 
mon therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon;  and  thus  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenanted  with  Abra- 
ham to  ffive  to  his  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom 
under  Jeroboam,  called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  two 
other  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  faithful  to 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  This  kingdom 
comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of 
the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so  mucii  of 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah  :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
other  ten  tribes  ;  and  its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  after  it  had  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  was  divided  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz. 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Peraea,  and  Idumasa. 

1.  Galilee. — This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains  ;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  (Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region 
was  Ccesarea  Philippi ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Lower  Galilee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Mediteranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth : 
according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  and  towns.  The 
principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptole- 
mais. 

Galilee  was  most  honoured  by  our  Saviour's  presence. 
"  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  of  Egypt, 
and  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John.  (Matt.  ii.  22, 
23.  Luke  ii.  39—51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Lukeiii.21.)  Hither  he  re- 
turned after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and, 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often 
went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to 
this  country,  that  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69.) 
The  population  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  had 
many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and  being  out  of  the 
power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
it  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  7.  16.):  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  apostles  wrere  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled 
by  the  ansrels  men  of  Galilee."1  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Galileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriac,  confounding  and  using  j?  (ain)  or  n  {alepfi),  a 
(caph)  for  a  (beth),  n  (tau)  for  -\  (daleth) ;  and  also  frequent- 
ly changed  the  gutturals.2  This  probably  proceeded  from 
their  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.     It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  led  to  the 

i  Well's  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

»  Dr.  Lightfoot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
given  several  instances  in  Hebrew  and  English,  which  arc  sufficiently  amus- 
ing. One  of  these  is  as  follows  :  A  certain  woman  intended  to  say  before 
the  judge,  My  Lord,  I  had  a  picture,  Which  thiy  stole ;  and  it  teas  so  great 
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detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xiv. 
70.)  The  Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions 
ready  to  disturb  the  Roman  authority.  They  were  particu- 
larly forward  in  an  insurrection  against  Pilate  himself,  who 
proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment,  causing  a 
party  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
reat  festivals,  when  they  came  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.1 
his  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xiii.  1.),  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices  ,■  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question, 
when  he  heard  of  Galilee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  ivere  a  Galilean  • 
(Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our  Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of 
seditious  practices,  and  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt ; 
when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  observation,  and  in- 
quired if  he  were  a  Galilean;  having  been  prejudiced  against 
trie  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  frequent  commotions, 
and  being  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any 
charge  which  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  ob- 
noxious community. - 

Galilee  of  the  Nations,  or  of  the  Gentiles,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
IX.  1.  and  Matt.  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed 
to  be  Upper  Galilee,  either  because  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  because  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &c.  wore 
to  be  found  among  its  inhabitants.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Galilee  is  intended, 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to  idolatrous  na- 
tions.3 

2.  Samaria. — The  division  of  the  Holy  Land  thus  denomi- 
nated, derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises 
the  tract  of  country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  within  Jordan,  lying 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark 
of  St.  John  (iv.  4.),  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus.1 The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria,  Sichem,  or  Schechem,  and  Anti- 
patns. 

3.  Jud.ba. — Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine 
was  divided,  Judaea  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  com- 
prised the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  to  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  ;  being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem  :  and  of  the  other 
towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  region,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  and  Rama. 

4.  The  district  of  PerjEA  comprised  the  six  cantons  of 
Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Itunea,  Gaulonitis,  Batantna,  and  Peraea, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces, 
being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Lihanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  although  it  was  never  subdued  by  them.  This  can- 
ton or  territory  had  formerly  been  governed  as  a  kingdom 
(Jlmnum)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
grandson  of  Mennteus ;  but  he  being  put  to  death  B.  c.  36, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  placed  over  it 
another  Lysanias,a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  Tin-  emperor  Clau- 
dius afterwards  made  a  present  of  this  district  to  King  Agrip- 
pa,  or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.5 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  hounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on 
the  east,  Batanara  on  the  wist,  Itura-a  on  the  south,  and  the 

(hot  if  you  had  been  placed  in  it,  your  feet  would  »',/  have  touched  tin 
ground     But  she  bo  spoiled  the  business  with  hei  pronunciation 
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country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.  It  abounded  with  rocks, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.^  Ittrjea  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordan  :  it  stood  to  the  east 
of  Bataii3?a  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two 
cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at 
the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  sin  of  Ishmael 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called  Autanitis  from  the  city 
of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  lb\  18.)  This  region  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  picturesque.6  The  Ituraeans  are  said  to  have  been  skil- 
ful archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(1.)  G.u  LONiTis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  ot 
Gennesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 
(Josh.  xx.  8.)  This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(5.)  Batan.ba,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situat- 
ed to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rieh  pastures,  and  for  its  stately 
oaks  :  the  precise  limits  of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  de- 
fined. A  part  of  it  is  now  called  the  Belka,  and  affords  tho 
finest  pasturage,  being  every  where  shaded  with  groves  of 
noble  oaks  and  pistachio  trees.  It  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

(G.)  Per.ea,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Ituraea, 
east  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  ;  and  was  anciently  possessed  by 
the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Its  principal  place  was 
the  strong  fortress  of  Machaerus,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fort- 
ress, though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  (Matt.  xiv.  3 — 12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20. 
and  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities as  part  of  the  region  of  Peraea.  Concerning  its  limits, 
and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  constitutes  him  an  unexceptionable  au- 
thority), it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Otopos,  Phila- 
delphia, Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  district), 
Gauara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

5.  Idum.«a. — This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on 
their  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  Judaea,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.7 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  the  neighbouring  Idumaeans;  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  powerful 
arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaean  princes,  and  embraced 
Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had   thus 

fossessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
dumaea  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
subsequent  period.  Ultimately  the  Idumaeans  became  min- 
gled with  the  lshmaelites,  am!  they  were  j.-intly  called  Na- 
bathaeans,  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  of  Ishmael.8 

VI11.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jem  sai.e.m 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  : 
after  the  secession  of  the    ten    tribes,  it  was  the  capital   of 

the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Chvisl  and 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine. 

l.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the 
//-/y  City  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.  rx.  34.  N(  h.  \i.  I.  Matt.  iv. 
.').  Key.  xi.  -.),  because  the  Lord  chose  it  out  of  oil  the  tribe* 
of  hiuil  to  pliue  hit  noon  there,  his  temple  and  bis  worship 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  In  Palestine!  pp.406,  109  London,  1881.  Ito,   Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  visited  this  region  in  the  years  1810  and  1818   has  de- 
scribed il  together  with  the  various  antiquities  wl 
remain.    B<  e  bisTravi  Is  in  Syria  and  the  Uolj  Land,  pp.  61-  IW.  Btl-  :;i"- 
Lond i 

•  For  s  copious  and  interesting  Illustration  »f  die  fulfilment  .,f  prophecy 

concerning  Idumcea,  t> the  statements  of  modern  travellers,  see  Mr 

Keith's  Evidence  ol  the  Truth  ol  the  Christian  R<  llgton  from  Prophecy   pp. 
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Chap.  I.] 

(Deut.  xii.  5.  xiv.  23.  xvi.  2.  xxvi.  2.) ;  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  union  in  religion  and  government  for  all  the  tribes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  important  transactions 
which  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  El- 
Kods,1  or  El  Kiioudes,  that  is,  The  Holy,  sometimes  adding 
the  epithet  Al-Sherif,  or  The  Noble.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  Sulem,  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.):  the  import 
of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inheritance  of  peace  p  and  to 
this  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Saviour  alluded  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.) 
It  was  also  formerly  called  Jehus  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  After  its  capture  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  x.)  it  was  jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebus- 
ites  (Josh.  xv.  63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
time  of  David;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it 
his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace 
there,  together  with  several  other  magnificent  buildings, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  City  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xi.  5.)3  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  1.)  Jerusalem  is  termed 
Ariel,  or  the  Lion  of  God  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and 
its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  very  obscure  and 
doubtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  strength  of  the  place, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enemies  ;4  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term 
one  of  their  cities  Shirdz,  or  the  Devouring  Lion.  Being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other ;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  common 
property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  right  of 
hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passages.5 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills 
and  hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah,  or 
vision  ,■  because  it  was  high  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  off, 
especially  from  the  south  (Gen.  xxii.  2 — 4.)  ;  but  afterwards 
that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  most  elevated  part  on 
which  the  temple  was  erected,  and  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  David.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.)  This 
mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on  every 
side,  except  the  north  ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2.),  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth- 

?uakes  that  appear  to  have  been  frequent  in  the  Holy  Land 
Psal.  xlvi.  2,  3.),  and  have  furnished  the  prophets  with 
many  elegant  allusions.  On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fronting  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble 
prospect  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  xix.  37 — 41.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountain, 
which  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
olive  is  still  found  growing  in  patches  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  summit  commands 
a  view  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
Jordan.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain  our  Saviour  stood 
when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it;  on  this  mountain 
it  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 44.);  and  the  army  of  Ti- 
tus encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.6     Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains 

»  This  is  a  contraction  from  Medinet-el-KADBss,  that  is,  the  Sacred  City. 
Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  177.  Burckhardt  in  his  map 
terms  Jerusalem  Khodess. 

i  Relandi  Palsstina,  torn.  ii.  p.  833.    Schulzii  Archteologia  Biblica,  p.  20. 

a  Beausobre  and  L:Enfant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 

*  Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

*  Schulzii  Archa?ologia  Biblica,  p.  21.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Bp. 
Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

«  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  "It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive," 
Bays  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  who,  in  December,  lS23,surveyed  Jerusalem  from 
this  mountain,  "observing  from  this  spot  the  various  undulations  and  slopes 
of  the  ground,  that  when  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  constituted 
Hie  bulk  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep  valley  surrounding  the  greater 
part  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  of  that  age  as  nearly 
impregnable.  It  stands  beautiful  for  situation  !  It  is,  indeed,  builded  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  tosether.  (Ps.  cxxii.  3.)  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
all  the  hihabitunts  of  the  tcorld  would  not  have  believed,  that  the  adversary 
and  the  etiemy  should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Lain.  iv. 
12.  b.  c.  588.)  This  was  said  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
And  when,  650  years  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took  this  devoted  city,  he  ex- 
claimed on  viewing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place,  '  We  have  certainly  had 
God  for  our  assistant  in  this  war :  and  it  was  no  other  than  God  who  ejected 
the  Jews  out  of  these  fortifications  :  for  what  could  the  hands  of  men,  or 
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on  this  mountain;  and  at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  ground, 
always  noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  "  This  place," 
says  he,  "  is,  not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  xviii.),  both  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove  of  olives  of  im- 
mense size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state.' 
Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedror 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  of  Corruption,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  : 
it  was  separated  from  the  city  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Hin 
nom  (Josh,  xviii.  16.  Jer.  xix.  2.),  where  the  Israelites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxii. 
35.):  thence  made  the  emblem  of  hell,  Gehenna,  or  the 
place  of  the  damned.     (Matt.  v.  22.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.) 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses8 
(Lev.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of 
a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably  because  criminals 
were  executed  there.9  Calvary,  which  now  groans  beneath 
the  weight  of  monastic  piles,  was  probably  open  ground, 
cultivated  for  gardens  (John  xix.  41.),  at  the  time  when  He, 
who  suffered  without  the  gate  (Heb.  xhi.  12.),  there  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death.™ 

The  southern  quarter,  originally  "the  city  of  David,' 
built  on  Mount  Zion,"  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city  ,■  and 
the  house  of  Millo  was  what  he  calls  the  upper  markets2 

3.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  the  time  of 
the  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  Nehemiah;  though  such 
there  undoubted!}'  must  have  been,  from  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  the  city,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jewish  worship.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldaeans;  and  in  the  account  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehemiah, 
ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheep  Gate 
(Neli.  iii.  1.),  which  was  probably  so  called  from  the  vic- 
tims, intended  for  sacrifice,  Deing  conducted  through  it  to  the 
second  temple.  Near  this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Mesh 
and  Hananeel.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  which  was  also  called  the  Gate  of  Ben- 
jamin.— 2.  The  Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3.  xii.  39.),  which  was 
also  called  the  First  Gate. — 3.  The  Old  Gate,  also  called  the 
Corner  Gate.  (Neh.  iii.  6.  xii.  39.  2  Kings  xiv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi. 
380 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gate 

any  machines  do,  towards  overthrowing  these  towers?'"  Josephus,  de 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  <fcc.  p.  256. 
London,  1825.  8vo.) 

i  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3G5,  366.  8vo.  edit.  In  1818,  however, 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  were  of  a  miserable  description,  surrounded 
with  a  dry  stone  fence,  and  provided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either 
pot-herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Parts  adjacent,  in  1816-17-16.  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  London,  1822. 
8vo.  Mr.  Carne,  who  visited  Palestine  a  few  years  later,  describes  this  spot 
as  being  "of  all  gardens  the  most  interesting  and  hallowed,  but  how  neglected 
and  decayed  !  It  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  oflow  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  bare  ; 
no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save  six  fine  venerable  olive  trees,  which  have  stood 
here  for  many  centuries."     Letters  from  the  East,  p.  290. 

s  To  this  St.  Paul  delicately  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
12,  13.),  where  he  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  suffered  trithout 
the  gate  ;  and  when  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him 
without  the  camp,  that  is.  out  of  Jerusalem,  ibis  city  being  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel.     (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 

»  Schulzii  Archa-ologia  Biblica,  p.  23.     Relandi  Palfestina,  torn.  ii.  p.  SCO. 

io  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  255. 

n  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  s?cred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one 
part  of  Mount  Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  undergoing 
the  labour  of  the  plough  ;  and  the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundation  of  ruined 
cities.  "It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in  broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  it  slopes  down  towards  the  brook 
Kcdron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of 
dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the 
bottrrn  of  the  hill  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  Siloam.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  small  village  of  Siloa,  immediately 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  -.—Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sokes  be  plotted  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem,  sliallbecome  heaps.  (Slicah  iii.  12.)"  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  <fcc.  vol.  ii.  p.  348.  "The  sides  of  the  Hill 
of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  they  possess  a  few  olive  trees  and  rude 
gardens  ;  and  a  crop  of  corn  was  growing  there."    Game's  Letters,  p.  265. 

t»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  425—429.  Josephus,  de 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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to  the  spot  where  the  iVmntnin  of  Siloam  took  its  rise.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  gates  being  erected  on  the  northern 
side.1 

4.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  <S  the  .lews  with  the  Ro- 
mans, we  learn  from  Josephus,2  that  the  city  of  J<  rusalem 
was  erected  on  two  hills, opposite  to  one  another,  with  a  val- 
ley between  them,  which  he  subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftii  si  of  these  hills  contained  the 
Upper  Cih/  (i  uva.  tc'x/;);  ami  the  other  called  Jlcra,  contained 
the  Lower  Citlf  (i  adtUTriiat),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  city.  Over  against  this 
was  a  third  bill,  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  valley  ;f  which  was  filled  up  with  earth 
during  the  reign  of  the  Asmonseans  ot  Maccabsean  princes,  in 
Well. — '2.  The  Dung  Gate  (Neb.  ni.  13.),  which  is  supposed  order  to  join  the  city  to  the  temple.  A s  population  increased, 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  tilth  ot"  the  beasts  thai  and  the  city  crept  beyond  its  old  limits.  Agrippa  joined 
were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this  to  it  a  fourth  hill  (which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
gate.— 3.  The  Bote  of  i hi  Fountain  (Nch.  iii.  15.),  had  its  temple),  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  .-till  further  enlarged 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or  I  Jerusalem. 


(Neh.  iil.  2G.),  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after 
having  been  used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the 
brook  Kedron,  into  which  they  discharged  themselves. — •.'. 
The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.  Jer.  xxxi.  10.).  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses  went  through  it 
in  order  to  be  watered. — I.  The  Prison  Gate  (\ii.  39.),  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison. — 1.  The  Gate 
Miphkad.  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  wire,  1.  The  Valley  Gate 
(Neh.  iii.  13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  of  Ephraim,  above 
which  stood  the  Tower  of  Furnaces  (Neb.  iii.  11.  xii.  38Y); 
and  mar  it  was  the  Dragen  Well  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  representation  of  a  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  that  issued   from  the 


Plan  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  from  D'Anville. 


At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  throe  walls  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys, 
where  there  was  only  one  wall.  The  first  wall  began  on 
the  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  place  called  the  Xi.it  us,  and  to  the  council- 
house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple. 
But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that,  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
then  taking  a  turn  towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place 
called  Ophlas.  where  it  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloisti  r  of 
the  temple.  The  second  wall  commenced  at  the  gate  Gen- 
nadi, and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  Of  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  watt  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus.  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  noifh  quarter 

of  the   city,  passed    by  the   tower    I'sephinus,  till  it  came    to 

the  monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  il 
passed  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings;  and,  taking  a  direc- 
tion round  the  south-west  corner,  passed  the  Fullers  Monu- 
ment, and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  ol  |v  dron.  This 
third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to  defend  the  newly 
erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha;  hut  he  did  not  finish 

'  Observations!  Philologies  ac  Geographical. 
pp.81     39. 

a  Dc  BelLJud  lit.  vl  o  5. 

•  Il/.ar,!^  cv-"/'/'  i'lfyo/iifOf  ukkr,  TTfiTifiv,  am  the  wools  of  Jose- 
phus; which  Pritius  renders  alia  lata  1  (Introd  ad  Nov. 
i  i  K8.),  "formerly  divided  By  another  broad  valley."  The  rendering 
above  given  w  that  of  Mr  Wliiuton 


it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with 
stones,  twenty  cubits  in  Length  bj  ten  cubits  in  breadth;  so 
that  no  iron  tools  or  engines  could  make  any  impression  on 
them.  What  Agrippa  could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subse- 
quently attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
the  Romans,  this  wall  was  twenty  cubits  high,  above  which 
were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits, 
making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain 
distances  :  in  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  forty  ;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The 
towers  of  Hippicus,  f'hasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by 
I  lerod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend, 
his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were   pre-eminent   for  their  height, 

their  massive  architecture,  their  beauty,  and  the  conveniences 
with  which  they  were  furnished.  Vecordingto  Josephus  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  Biege  and  de- 
struction by  the  Koiuans,  was  thirt v-three  furlong8,  or  nearly 

four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  circumvailation,  con- 
structed by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-live  paces.' 


«  M   DWnvill.  Jem,  as 

described  by  Josephus,  In  his  learnoU      D  I'Etendue  del'an- 

cienne  Jerusalem  el  de  eon  Teniple,"  the  ai  i  ura<>  d  v 
iomiii  «'liai.'aul.riaiul  lias  attostedln  his  Itinerarj  to  and  from  Jen 
i  mii  D'Auville  la  reprinted  In  the  Bible  de  Vencs, 

torn   vi   pp.  IS-  94.  Dili  edition 
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At  present,  a  late  traveller  states  that  the  circumference  of 
Jerusalem  cannot  exceed  three  miles.1 

5.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  But  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume  ;  which  magnificent  structure  occupied  the 
northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalm- 
ist (xlviii.  2.)  ;  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  (or  delight) 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  side  is  the  city 
of  the  great  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  ;2  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally 
claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  those  provinces  which  were  sub- 
ject to  kings.3  These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators 
in  the  provinces  were  called  Prsetoria.A  Herod's  palace 
therefore  was  Pilate's  praetorium  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  John 
xviii.  28.1:  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  barracks  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,5 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  27.  Mark  xv.  16.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the 
tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and 
determine  weighty  causes  ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mo- 
saic work  (A/3-u5-pa>T«v),  the  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed  Gabbatha 
(John  xix.  13.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place.     In  this  tribunal  the 

Srocurator  Florus  sat,  a.  d.  66  ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
ews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  com- 
mands were  executed  with  savage  barbarity.3 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
temple  stood  the  Tower  of  Antonio,  on  the  site  of  a  citadel 
that  had  been  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes7  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Jews  ;  and  which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,8 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Maccabaean  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  b.  c. 
135.9  Herod  the  Great  repaired  it  with  great  splendour,  uniting 
in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences  of  a  magnificent  palace,  wnn 
ample  accommodations  for  soldiers.  This  citadel  (in  which 
a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered)  overlooked  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  temple,  ana  communicated  with  its  clois- 
ters by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during 
the  great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  al- 
luded, as  already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  The  tower  of 
Antonia  was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Mark  Antony  :  and  this  citadel  is  "  the  castle"  into  which 
St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Actsxxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the  temple  was  a  fort- 
ress that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  tower 
of  Antonia  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple.10 

Besides  the  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house 
or  palace  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  princes  ot  the  Asmonaean  family,  from  whom 
it  was  subsequently  called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  (after  the  Romans  had  reduced  Judaea  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa  as 
residing,11  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solemn  festivals  at  that  city  ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  accompanied  Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his 
person,  or  from  ostentation.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — ll.)12 

There  were  several  pools  at  Jerusalem  (KsAu//jg«9-/i*«),  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  situated  near  the 
sheep-gate  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  2.),  not  far  from  the 
temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick ; 
and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or  the  house  of 
mercy,  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouchsafed 

1  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  103. 

»  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  §  3.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  §  1.  et  lib.  v.  c. 
4.5  3. 

3  Cicero  contra  Verrern,  action,  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  (op.  torn.  iv.  p.  96.  ed. 
Bipont.) 

«  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  35.  et  41.  (torn.  iv.  pp.  125.  142.) 

'  Compare  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  15.  §  5.  c.  17.  §8. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  §8. 

'  Ibid.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  5.  §4.  »  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  6.  §  6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xv.  c.  11.  §  4.  io  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  5.  §  8. 
•'  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  §  1 .  and  c.  16.  §  3. 

»•  Schulzii  Archwologia  Biblica,  pp.  27—30. 


by  God  to  persons  labouring  under  the  most  desperate  dis- 
eases.13 

(2.)  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7.)  was  two-fold,  viz. 
Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Reservoir  or  Pool  (Isa.  vii. 
3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  in  Neh.  ii.  11.,  probably  watered 
the  king's  gardens  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  :  but  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  in  John  ix.  7. 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine."1 

6.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  after  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  government  it  underwent 
various  revolutions.  It  was  captured  four  times  without 
being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (2 
Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former 
splendour ;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews 
with  singular  barbarity;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  rendered 
the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome  ;  and  by  Herod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  first  entirely 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor 
Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple  :  it  was  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of  that  sacred  edifice 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  2.)'5  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judaea, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Nu- 
merous medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  same  event.  The  Emperor  Adrain  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  the  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  M\\?l 
Capitolina  :  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  restored  its  ancient  name. 
During  that  emperor's  reign  the  Jews  made  various  efforts  to 
rebuild  their  temple ;  which,  however,  were  always  frustrat- 
ed :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt  made,  a.  d.  363, 
by  the  apostate  emperor  Julian.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind, 
and  a  fiery  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  design. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the 
present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  "  and  has  never  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and 
broken  down  by  a  succession  of  foreign  masters — the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  ancient  writers, 
that  w-e  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions  :  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  government, 
but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  every  where 
treated  with  contumely  and  scorn."10 

7.  The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to 
have  stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an 
inclined  plane,  descending  from  west  to  east.  An  embattled 
wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a  Gothic  castle,  encompasses 
the  city  all  round,  excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  it  formerly  enclosed.  Notwithstanding  its  seemingly 
strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  severe  assault, 
because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  the  land,  it  has  no 
means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enemy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun- 
shot, by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which 


13  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  voce.  Bp.  Pearce  (and  after  him,  Dr.  Booth- 
royd),  Jahn,  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  and  other  modern  commentators,  have 
supposed  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  have  been  a  medicinal  bath.  The  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
Bloomfield's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14S — 156. 

i*  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  Z'Kuiu/i. 

is  For  a  full  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and.  their  literal  fulfilment,  see  vol.  i.  Appendix, 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii. 

i«  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.'  Imposing,  however,  as  the 
appearance  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewed  from  that  moun- 
tain,— and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that 
alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (rxxii.  .'?.)  the  illusion  vanishes 
on  entering  the  town.  No  "streets  of  palaces  ami  walks  of 
state" — no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — no  fountains  to 
cool  the  air,  or  porticoes — not  a  single  vestige  meets  the 
traveller,  to  announce  its  former  military  greatneBS*or  com- 
mercial opulence:  but  in  the  place  of  these,  be  finds  himself 
encompassed  by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dunghills. 
From  the  daughter  of  Zkm  all  her  beauty  it  departed.  (Lain, 
i.  ti.)  The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters,  the  streets  are  much  nar- 
rower, being  scarcely  wide  enough  tc  admit  three  camels  to 
stand  abreast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of 
lerusalem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
(which  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chim- 
neys or  windows)  stand  very  close  together  ;  hut  in  the  east- 
ern part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant 
spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque2  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood 
the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modern  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  travellers.  The  late  Professor  Carlyle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about 
15,000;  and  Capt.  Lio-ht,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  181-1, 
estimated  it  at  twelve  thousand.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
there  in  1816,  from  the  best  information  he  could  procure, 
states,  that  the  fixed  residents  (more  than  one  half  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand  :  but  the  con- 
tinual arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
generally,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  propor- 
tions which  the  numbers  of  persons  of  different  sects  bear 
to  each  other  in  this  estimate,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  .Mohammedans  are  unquestionably  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of  devotees. 
The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but  their 
bodj  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence  and 
in  wealth.  Cf  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of 
the  Conventa  delta  Terra  Santa,  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit-thein.  The'  Copts,  Ahyssinians,  Nestorians, 
&c.  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  crowd ;  and  even  the  Jews 
are  more  remarkable  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
features  and  dress,  than  from  their  numbers  as  contrasted 
with  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes  the  total  number 
amount  to  twenty-live  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  was 
sit  Jerusalem  in  HIS,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  18-21,  at  18,000;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
risk,1  an  Anglo-Ann  rican  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1833, 
at  20,000.  Tin-  Rev.  \\  illiam  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
in  December,  H-j:j.  is  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost 
which  the  city  would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  the  pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  con- 
rents,  and  till  dp  many  spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  va- 
cant nine  months  in  the  year,  thus  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion by  some  few  thousands;  and  he  is  disposed  to  estimate 
the  resident  population  at  12,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  can  be  rated  higher  than 

'  Travels  6f  Ali  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  &c.  between  1803 
an. I  1807,  '-'.I   ii    ; 

»  In   t|  \  I  Bey    (\.>1    ii    pp.    211—227.)  there  is  a  minute 

itlon,  Illustrated  m  tb  ihrei  ol  tbla  mosqae.  or  rather 

er..u[i  ..i  moaquea,  erected  at  different  periodi  "i  lalamlam,  and  exhibiting 

tin-  |>r.-\  iilniu'  <•-'•■  "I  III'-  VS]  1oua  age  -  vMn  n  thl  !J  w  i  '61 1  -\ '-rally  construct 

iravi-iu-r  aiaiea  that  they  form  ■  vorj  baraumloua  whole:  tin- 
entire  la  collective!*  termed,  In  Arabic,  AtHarum,  or  the  TempU, 

»  Missionary  Register  for  1824,  p.  503. 


from  12  to  1 1,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  slender  aggregate, 
compared  with  the  flourishing  population  which  the  city  once 
supported;  but  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  undergone,  and 
their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  01  its  origi- 
nal power.  "Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
Igja,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  than  Athens  during  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles, and  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgment's  record,  that  before,  a 
marching  anno,  a  land  has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  behind 
it  a  desolate  wilderness.  (Joel  ii.  '.].)  The  present  appearance 
of  Judaia  has  embodied  the  awful  warnings  of  the  prophet  in 
all  their  terrible  reality."1 
IX.  Later  Divisions  of  Palestine. 

1.  Under  tot  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the 
government  of  Syria  ;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Pawsetina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Ju- 
daea and  Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities, 
and  its  metropolis  was  Caesarea-Palaestina.  In  this  division 
were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar  or  Neapolis. 

(2.)  Palxsiina  Serunda  included  the  ancient  districts  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its 
capital ;  and  it  contained  twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3.)  Palxstina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  comprised  the  ancient 
Peraea  and  ldumsea,  strictly  so  called:  its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  and  it  contained  eighteen  episcopal  cities.5  Most  of 
these  bishoprics  were  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens  or  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  after  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patri- 
arch of  their  own  communion  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  three 
suffragan  bishops,  whose  sees  were  at  Bethlehem,  Hebron, 
and  Lydda.  They  also  re-established  the  ancient  capitals, 
viz.  Caesarea,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  atSebaste  or  Samaria; 
Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with  a  suffragan 
bishop  at  Tiberias;  Petra,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  for  Bostra,  the  suffragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and 
Beyroot  or  Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia.6 

3.  Modern  Divisions  of  Palestine  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country. 
The  Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  and  have  divided  it 
into  pachaliks  or  governments.  "  That  of  Acre  or  Akka 
extends  from  Djehail  nearly  to  Jaffa;  that  of  Gaza  compre 
hends  Jaffa  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and,  these  two  being 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nablmis.  Tiberias,  and, 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  ot 
Aleppo,  which  renders  the  present  pacha,  in  effect,  the  vice 
roy  of  Syria.  Though  both  pachas  continue  to  be  dutiful 
subjects  of  the  grand  seignior  in  appearance,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  tributaries  rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Porte; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  caliph  and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  his  power,  which  prevents  them  from  declaring 
themselves  independent."7 

«  JollmVa  Letters  from  Palestine,  written  in  1SI7,  I/ind.  1S20,  sv0.  p.  102 
ten  of  the  modern  itate  of  Jerusalem,  above  given,  baa  been  drawn 

Mi),  from  a  careful  compare if  lliis  inti-llic-nl  wriler'a  remarks,  with  (he 

observations  of  Profeseor  Carlyle  (Walpole'a  Memoirs,  p.  187  l;  orW  Cha 
iraul. nan, i,  made  iii  1806  (Travela,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63.83,84. 17ft,  JBO.%  of  AU 
Bey.  made  in  1803—1807  (Travela,  vol  II  pp.  W0  246  >.  of  Cap)  Light, 
made  in  1814 (Travela  in  Egypt,  etc.  pp.  178  187.);  ami  of  Mr  Backing 
ham,  made  In  1816   (Travels  in  Palestine   | 

ardson'a  Travela  along  the  Med  »pj    ii.  pp    238— 36a; 

Jowetl'a  Christian  Researches  In  Syria,  pp.  238.890,,  and  Mr.  Carne'a 
Letters  from  the  Bast,  p.  C2. 

»  K.-iamii  Paleatiua,  lorn.  I.  pp.  204-21 1. 

«  Abrege  dels  Geographic  sacree,  p.  n   (Paris,  1827.  12mo.) 

<  Modern  Traveller:    Palest ,p7o.    In  the   t  urnphie 

Sacree  (pp.  -52—14.)  there  is  an  account  of  the  Turkish  Divisions 
tine,  proteasing  to  be  drawn  from  a  Turkish  treatise  printi         I 

.i  somewhat  different  from  the  divisions  above  noticed;  which 
nave  been  preferably  adopted,  because  they  exhibit  tin- actual  governmeat 
-scribed  by  the  most  recent  travellers. 
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SECTION  I. 


CLIMATE,    SEASONS,    AND    PHYSICAL    APPEARANCE    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

I.  Climate. — II.  Seasons. — 1.  Seed-time. — 2.  Winter. — 3.  The  Cold  Season,  or  Winter  Solstice. — 1.  Harvest. — 5.  Summer. 
6.  The  Hot  Season. — Heavy  Dews. — III.  Rivers,  Lakes,  Wells,  and  Fountains. —  Cisterns,  and  Pools  of  Solomon. — IV. 
Mountains. — V.  Valleys. — VI.  Caves. — VII.  Plains. — VIII.  Deserts. — Horrors  and  Dangers  of  travelling  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia.1 

I.  The  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  with 
mountains  and  plains,  its  Climate  varies  in  different  places; 
though  in  general  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly 
countries.  Irom  Tripoli  to  Sidon,  the  country  is  much  colder 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast  further  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  its  seasons  are  less  regular.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judaea,  where  the  vege- 
table productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gaza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of 
Saphet  in  Galilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are 
scarcely  felt  there  during  the  summer ;  though  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.2  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild  ;  the  summers  are 
commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot  :3  intensely  hot  days, 
however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights ; 
and  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitution 
alone  can  endure,  together  with  their  consequent  effects  on 
the  human  frame,  verify  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to 
his  father-in-law,  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  him, 
and  the  frost  by  night.  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.)4 

II.  Six  several  Seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
in  Gen.  viii.  22.  viz.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  sum- 
mer and  winter  ,■  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal 
employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical 
writers,  that  they  adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.5  These  divisions  also  exist 
among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.6     A  brief  statement  of  the 

»  Besides  the  researches  of  modern  travellers  and  the  other  authorities, 
cited  for  particular  facts,  the  following  treatises  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  section,  viz.  Relandi  Palsstina,  torn.  i.  pp.  234—379. ;  .Tahn,  et  Ack- 
erman,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §§  14—21.  ;  Schulzii  Arch;eologiaHebraica,  pp. 
4—9. ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  57 — 64.  ;  and  Alber,  Hermeneutica 
Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  64—72. 

«  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  2—4.  London,  180S. 

3  Of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  Palestine,  during  the  summer,  some  idea 
may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercury  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
thermometer,  in  a  subterraneous  recess  perfectly  shaded  (the  scale  being 
placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock),  remained  at  one  hundred  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.    Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  190.  8vo.  edit. 

*  The  same  vicissitudes  of  temperature  exist  to  this  day  at  Smyrna  (Emer- 
son's Letters  from  the  -Egean,  vol.  i.  p.  94.),  also  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
(Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
London,  lS2i.  8vo.),  in  the  Desert  between  Damascus  and  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra (Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  535.),  in  Persia  (Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  97.  London,  1818.  4to.),  and  in  Egypt.  (Capt.  Light's  Travels, 

?i.  20. ;  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp. 
81,  182.  London,  1822.  8vo.)  Harmer  has  collected  several  testimonies  to 
the  same  effect,  from  the  earlier  travellers  in  the  East.  Observations  on 
Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  61— Bo.  London,  1808. 

.  «  Bava  Metsia,  fol.  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hebrew  andTalmu- 
uical  Exercitations  on  John  iv.  35.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.) 

•  See  Golius's  Lexicon  Arabicum,  col.  934. 


natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons,  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and 
weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-time,  by  the  rabbins  termed  jnj  (zcro),  comprised 
the  latter  half  of  the  Jewish  month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Mar- 
chesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December. 
During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often  misty, 
cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close 
of  October  or  early  in  November,  the  former  or  early  au- 
tumnal rains  begin  to  fall ;  when  they  usually  ploughed  their 
land,  and  sowed  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered  the 
latter  grapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days;  they  do 
not  fall  without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The 
air  at  this  season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot ; 
but  is  much  refreshed  by  cold  in  the  night,  which  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  freeze  the  very  heavy  dews  that  fall.  Towards 
the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the  rivulets  are 
sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain  much 
water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  leaves  lose  their 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  delicate 
light  their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.),  which  they  continue,  almost 
to  the  month  of  April ;  while  others  pass  "the  whole  winter 
without  fire. 

2.  Winter,  by  the  rabbins  termed  tyon  (cHORep),  included 
the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Tebeth,  and  the 
former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but 
they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts 
as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  so 
piercing,  that  persons  born  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  endure 
it.  The  roads  become  slippery,  and  travelling  becomes  both 
laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  steep  mountain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.  xxiii.  12.)  ;  and  on  this  account  our 
Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend 
the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their 
flight  might  not  be  in  the  winter.  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold 
however  varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  country.  On  high  mountains  (as  we  have  just  remarked) 
it  is  extreme ;  but  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt, 
the  winter  there  resembling  spring ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestine  were 
experienced  bv  the  crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  in  all  its  horrors.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  perished 
in  consequence  of  want  of  food,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept  them  wet  for  four 
successive  days.  The  ground  was  alternately  deluged  with 
rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow;  the  beasts 
of  burthen  wire  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled 
the  rivers,  or  sank  into  the  bowery  ground.  So  vehement 
were  the  rains,  storms  of  hail,  and  winds,  as  to  tear  up  the 
stakes  of  the  tents,  and  carry  them  to  a  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the  horses,  and  spoiled 
their  provisions.1 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and 
oeast.  Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the 
Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such  also  the  very  grievous  hail 
that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  (Kxod.  ix.  18. 
23,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801,2  which 
affords  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  psalmist, 
He  caslef/i  forth  his  in:  like  morsels/  who  can  stand  before  his 
cold?  (Psal.  exlvii.  17.)  The  snow  which  falls  in  Juda?a 
is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  writer  compared  to  wool 
(Psal.  exlvii.  16.);  and  we  arc  informed  that  in  countries  which 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in 
Hakes  as  large  as  walnuts  :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very 
compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.3 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in 
these  countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is 
perfectly  warm — sometimes  almost  hot — in  the  open  air.  At 
such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting 
under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings;  while  the  houses  of  the 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways,  with 
benches  on  each  ?ide,  the  master  of  the  family  receives 
visitors  there,  and  despatches  his  business — few  persons  (not 
even  the  nearest  relations)  having  further  admission  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.4  These  circumstances  materially 
illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
30.) — Also,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  are  still 
talking  concerning  thee,5  by  the  walls  a.nd  in  the  doors  of  the 
to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying 
Come,  I pray  yon,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth 
from  tin  Lord.  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these 
things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with 
the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  January. 
The  poorer  people,  therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the 
benefit  nf  the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in 
their  poTchwuys  or  gateways  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.6 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  which  may  be  denominated  the  depth  of 
tlnir  winter. 

3.  The  Cold  Season  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins 
termed  -np  (kob),  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the 
whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  the  ground  is  Ireipiently  covered 
with  a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  the  weather  is  cold;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  warm   and    even   hot,   particularly   in    the 

plain  of  Jericho.    Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequi  at 

ible   nature  now   revives;   the   almond    tree   M  > 

and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.     Barley  is 

ripe  at   Jericho,  though  but  little  wheat  is  in   the  ear.     The 
latter  rains  sometimes  begin  to  fill  in  the  end  of  this 
swelling  the  rising  crops,  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

i  II  1. 1,  pp.  36—42. 

■  "On  the  8th  of  February  commenced  I  il  thunder  and  hail- 
storm ever  remembered,  and  which  coot! -.1  two  days  and  nights  inter- 

1 1 1 1 » r 1 1 1 1_. l v .    The  bail,  or  rather  th  walnuts. 

i  nps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  or  them  two  feel  deep,  which, 

pouring  icom  the  mountains,  swept  everything  before  it    The 
m  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaking  loose,  and  the  mi 
unable  t"  bee  the  stofm,  or  remain  snil  in  the  freezing  di 
i  the  power  of  language  to 
-     B  '  '•  H  i  i  ipedition 

edit     Hi 
leatroythe  cattle  in  the  Held*.    Klnnelr'j  Geo- 


•    i  edit.    H  o  \  lolenl  in  soon 

1  it  u  met  i  Ob  en  ns,  roL  i.  p  r>.  note. 

4  Tlf  1  ohlains  at  Sun  ml  I  ,      ;,,„,,  |1„- 

i  roLI  |i|i  '.«'.,  'jr. 

»Inourauthoi  e  preposition  "P  (wnO  Is  n 

ontexl  shows  thai  the  Jen  -  were  talking 
•  the  prophel 
Lxxxvil.  3.  fl 
•  llarmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  GO 


4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  rabbins  denominated  vsp  (kctsir), 
includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole  of  Jyar  (or  Zif ), 
and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  ol 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  this 
season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  the. 
end  of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In 
the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  thouo-h 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightful; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and 
evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  harvest  depends  on  the 
duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly 
desired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.7  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  'J.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  11.),  and 
often  preceded  by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  1G,  17.)  that 
raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heaven*  black 
with  clouds  and  wind.  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  Egypt  the 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explain  Jer. 
viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description, — 
Tin  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  toe  are  not  .saved 'J 

The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and 
as  whole  villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corres- 
ponding to  and  explanatory  of  the  untempered  mortar  noticed 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  [infrequently  dissolve  the 
cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground.  To 
these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  vii.  25 — 27. 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west: 
they  rise  like  a  man's  hand  [l  Kings  xviii.  11.),  until  the 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents, that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and  sweep  every  thing 
before  them.9  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people,  Winn  ye  see  the  cloud  (THN  N'Kpaw)13  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straight  way  ye  say,  There  cometh  a  shower ;  and 
so  it  is.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  Summer,  by  the  rabbins  termed  sr>p  (kyits),  com- 
prehends the  laiter  half  of  Sivan,  the  whole  of  Thammuz, 
and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  Hot  Season,  by  the  rabbins  called  Din  (chum),  or 
the  great  heat,  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ah,  the  whole  of 
Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the 
chief  part  01  this  season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so 
at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho  :  there  is  no  cold, 
not  even  in  the  night,  so  that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in 
the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  the  mpst 
part  tree  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles  whi  re 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  now 
commonly  termed  a  coop-de-soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The 
son  of  the  woman  of  Slmnein  appears  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kings  iv.   l!>,  20.);"  and  to 

i  Tin-  |i  (lowing  are  a  few  among  the  many  allusion-;  in  the  Scripture  to 

and  liter    rains,  an  I    the    >•  • Ull  BS    With 

Deui   m.  it.    Job  xxix.  23.    I'rov.  xvi.  IV    Jer. 

Hi.  3.  v.  24.     llos.  vi.  8.    Joel  il    23.    Zech    x.  I.    "Fr these  bountiful 

of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  Bprings:  but  bow 
dreadful  in  tins  country  would  be  such  a  three  years' drought  as  was  in- 
flic  t^d  upon  Israel  in  the  day  sol  \  be  conceived,  when  it  is 

remembered  thai  In  summer  the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust ;  so  thai  a 
traveller,  riding  through  the  plain  ol  Bsdraelon  In  July  or  August,  would 
im.-miiii-  iiiuK.li  to  lir  i-rossiiiL'  a  ii.'srri.''    (Jowett's  Christian  Resi 

i  Jowett'sChrl  rranean,  &c.  p.  111.  I.on- 

»  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  fjliad,  I 
andalaotaki-s  pi  •      •■■  nomena 

ig  the  Inundation  ol  (he  Nil  morning,  "about  nine, 

a  sni.ili  ii'.uii.  not  aba  ■   foor  feet  broad,  appears  in  tl a>t.  whirliim  mo- 

lentlj  i id  as  If  upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  It  fli  I 

its  motion,  then  loses  Its  form,  ana  extends  itself  gn  all) i  si -  to  call 

upva| -s  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds,having  attained  nearly 

ii    height,  rush  against  each  other  with  tr.-at  violin...  ami  pul  me 

nmlndol  Elijah  foretelling  rain  ou  Mount  Carmel."   Travi 

.  8vo. 

,o  Tin  i,ni|imstionahlv  dnimnstiathi'.     S,  ,    llji    Middle- 

no  of  the  Greek  article,  I 

■  i  Eg nt  and  Hevman  (who  travelled  In  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of 

■  ml,  century)  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot.  and 

,    ,,  ,i  several  pi  i  sons  the  year  b<  fore  they  were  there 

The  army  of  King  Baldwin  IV.  suffered  considerably  from  this  circuin 
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this  fatal  effect  of  the  solar  heat  the  psalmist  alludes  (Psal. 
cxxi.  G.),  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
in  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  injurious  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  "  The  moon 
here  really  strikes  and  affects  the  sight  when  you  sleep  ex- 
posed to  it  much  more  than  the  sun :  indeed,  the  sight  of  a 
person,  who  should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at  night, 
would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed."1 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  it  neither  rains  nor  thunders. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1.  1  Sam.  xii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  the  morning  cloud 
is  seen  early  in  the  morning,  which  disappears  as  the  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon.  (Hos.  vi.  4.  xiii.  3.)  These  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (v*$s**<  <W^<)  ;  and  to  them 
the  apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers,  who 
even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
Deut.  xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the 
rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  dis- 
tilled upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very 
appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of 
refreshing  showers  ;  but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  dis- 
perse these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  and  shepherd 
is  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded  to,  are  represented  as 
clouds ;  they  have  the  form  and  office  of  teachers  of  right- 
eousness, and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  *But  these  are  clouds  without  water,- 
they  distil  no  refreshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ; 
and  they  are  carried  about  by  their  passion,  as  those  light  and 
fleecy  clouds  in  question  are  carried  by  the  winds.2 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months 
of  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding 
with  our  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a 
single  cloud  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  a  copious  dew,  which  in  the  sacred  volume  is 
frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine  goodness.  (Compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  the  blessing  from  above  is 
equivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii.  13.  Job  xxix. 
19.  Mic.  v.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petraa  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as 
to  wet  to  the  skin  those  who  are  exposed  to  them  :  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant 
moisture,  which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is 
entirely  evaporated.  What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of 
the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by  many,  to  which  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes !  (vi.  4.)  Other  references  to  the 
refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  Psal. 
exxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.3  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  well  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  spot  of  earth  :  whence  an  active 
and  expeditious  soldiery  is  in  2  Sam.xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful 
figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however  copious  the  dews 
are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy  plants ;  and 
as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withers,  the  flowers 
fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.4  To 
this  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  summer,  the 

stance  near  Tiberias.  The  heat  at  the  time  was  so  unusally  great,  that  as 
many  died  by  that  as  by  the  sword.  After  the  battle,  in  their  return  to 
their  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  of  some  distinction  in  the 
church  and  in  the  army,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  vehemence  of  the  heat, 
was  carried  in  a  litter,  but  expired  under  Mount  Tabor.—  Mariner's  Obser- 
vations, vol.  i.  p.  4. 

»  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is 
given  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  vears 
1824  and  1327.  Travels  in  Turkey,  .fee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  198.  The  deadly 
influence  of  the  moon  is  equally  felt  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus, 
in  Bengal,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moonlight,  will  not  take  the  salt,  but 
taints  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from 
the  moonlight,  will  take  salt,  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  India,  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  p.  754.)  And  at  De- 
merarathe  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  the  sun)  with  a  coup-de-lune  ;sa  that 
people  walk  out  at  night  with  umbrellas  or  parahmes.  Such  indeed  are 
the  effects  of  the  lunar  rays  upon  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones. 
(From  information  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  missionary  at 
Demerara.) 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  .Tude  12. 

'  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  very  heavy  dews  which  fall  in  the 
Holy  Land,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  that  coun- 
try. We  shall  adduce  the  testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Maundrell,  travel- 
ling near  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  year  1697,  says,  "We  were  instructed  by 
experience,  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon  (Psal.  exxxiii. 
3.),  our  tents  being  as  icet  with  it,  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night."  (Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey 
from  Aboukir  to  Rosetta,  in  1801,  says,  "We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for 
the  night ;  it  was  double  lined  ;  yet  so  copious  are  the  dews  of  Egypt"  (the 
climate  of  which  country  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Holy  Land),  "after  sun- 
set that  the  water  ran  copiously  down  the  tent-pole."  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p. 
365,  Bvo.)  Mr.  Carne  says,  "The  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for' some  nights, 
and  the  clothes  that  covered  us  wore  quite  wet  in  the  morning."  Letters 
from  the  East,  p.  178. 

♦Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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royal  psalmist  alludes.  (Psal.  xxxii.  4.)  If,  at  this  season, 
a  single  spark  falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediate- 
ly ensues,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  briers  or  thorns, 
low  shrubs  or  woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  lxxxiii.  14.  Isa. 
ix.  18.  x.  17,  18.  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6. 
and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  face  of  the  country  becomes  en- 
tirely changed  ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted 
into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness;  the  grass  ivithereth,  the 
flower  fadeth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)  ;5  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are 
dried  up  ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large 
fissures  or  clefts.  These  effects  are  accelerated  if  the  east 
wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which,  being  usually  dry  and 
producing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  corn  and  vines  (Job 
xv.  2.  Gen.  xli.6.23.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
Jonah  iv.  8.  Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.)  ;  and  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  navigators  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  Psla.  xlviii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people 
of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind  an  east  wind,  that 
blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and  south. 
The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempes- 
tuous east  winds,  any.^  t^v/ksc,  that  drove  every  thing  before 
it.  (Acts  xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  day,  where  they  are  called  Levanters,  the 
term  Levant  meaning  that  country  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea.6 

III.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East, 
water  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well  watered  every 
where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.)  ;  and  the  same  advantage  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  whose  country  was 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams ;  whence  it  is 
not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this 
day  by  the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupying  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  empire),  who  cany  their 
flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  bless- 
ings of  pasturage  and  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will,  per- 
haps, impart  new  force  to  thepromises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  in  all  high 
places,  they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ,-  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
heat  smite  them  ,-  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them± 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them.  (Isa.  xlix.  9 — 
ll.)7    See  also  Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

Although  Rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Jordan,  winch  is  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the 
Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii. 
3.9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
18.)  ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  deter- 
mine which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v. 
21.)  and  the  Arnon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)8 

1.  The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jor- 
dan or  Tar-Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its 
true  source  is  in  two  fountains  atPaneas  (a  city  better  known 
by  its  subsequent  name  of  Caesarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus  ;  its  apparent  source  flows  trom  beneath  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.3  During  several  hours  of 
its   course,   it  continues   to    be   a   small  and   insignificant 

s  "The  very  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short- 
living  existence  of  man  to  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely 
understood  in  this  country.  The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  R  is 
difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  said,  '  the  grass  withertth.' 
Rut,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions.  In  May,  an 
appearance  of  fresh  verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  every  where  meets 
the  eye  ;  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned  with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb- 
age, of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subsequently, 
how  changed  is  the  entire  scene  !  The  beauty  is  gone  ;  the  grass  is  with- 
ered ;  the  flower  is  faded  ;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  lias  taken  place  of  a 
delicious  garden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature 
that  the  Scriptures  compare  the  fate  of  man."  Hartley's  Researches  in 
Greece,  p.  237. 

*  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  127—133. 

i  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  121. 

8  In  a  few  instances,  the  sea  is  called  a  river,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  8.  where  the 
Red  Sea  is  intended. 

a  Capt.  Irby's  and  Mangle'b  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  287—289. 
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rivulet.1  It  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, intersecting  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  (it  is  said)  without  mingling  with  its  waters  ;  and 
it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer 
from  swimming  across  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are  various.  Dr. 
Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  three 
yards  or  nine  feet  in  depth  ;  and  states  that  it  discharges 
daily  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  G,0!)0,000  tuns  of  water.2 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after 
him)  found  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  count 
\  iilm  y  asserts  it  to  be  scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  em- 
bouchure. Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham,  who  crossed  it 
in  January,  18 1G,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over  which 
tin  Israelites  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid  ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that 
part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
tolerably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.3  It  is 
here  fordable,  being  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.1 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15. 
Jer.  xlix.  l'J.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows 
being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the  torrents  discharged 
tin ■inselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  inunda- 
tions, though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks, — the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the 
6econd,  that  of  its  overflowings.  After  descending  the  outer- 
most bank,  the  traveller  proceeds  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level 
strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  with 
Dushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild 
animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has 
made  his  way  through  them.5  In  this  thicket  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this 
fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the 
impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  the  coming  up  if  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan, 
(Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noticed,  it  proba- 
bly was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  I  say 
unlo  you,  that  God  is  ahk  oj  THESE  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham  :  and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which 
was  overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  wild  for  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  TBKES  :  therefore  every  tree, 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fin-.  (Matt  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage  of  this  deep  and 
rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavourable  season, 
when  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed  ; 
no  mighty  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case; 
no  renal  in  the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
(astes  to  depreciate  the  miracle.  It  set  ina,  therefore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed,  to  silence  cavils  respecting  the 
former:  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in  the  presence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants :   ami  it  struck  terror  inlo  the  kings  of 

tlii-    Anionics  and  ( 'aiiaanitis   westward  of   the  river. 
hearts  melted,  neither  was  then  any  spirit  in  them  any  more, 

lueause  of  the  ehililnn  if  l>rml.  (Josh,  v.  1.)  The  place 
where   the    Israelites   thus   niiraenluiisl y    passed    this    river, 

is  supposed  to  be  the  fords  if  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judg. 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are 
the  following: — 

■  Oarne'i  Recollection!  <>(  Travels  in  the  Bast,  p.  33.  Ix>ndan,  1830.  8vo. 
•>  Shaw's  Trevi  la,  vol   II  pp.  16 

"  Buckingham's  i.e.,  u  ,,  :n:»  «  Three  Weeki  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 

*  Maundrell'e  Journey,  p  tin     Dr  Macmichael  i  Travels  from  Moscow 

to  Constantlnop  p   191    (Lond    1819.  Ho  >    The 

n      .  bit  it v  of  Hi" 

urn.  or  Turkish  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  sfrnnu  military  eacorl    Ibid   pp.  191,  192     Ril  h  • 
1  rel  ii  p  3«7.    irby'aanaMai  fra  •  la,  pp  329,  330. 


2.  The  Arnon,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  Sihor  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  pre- 
sent called  the  Kardanah),  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  head  of  the  river  Kiahon.  It  waters  the  plains 
of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of 
Keilah/' 

•1.  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rocky  bed  ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  wooded  with  oleander 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olives,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous 
other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr-el-Zerkuh, 
or  the  river  of  Kerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  vil- 
lage of  that  name.7 

5.  The  Kanah,  or  Brook  of  Reeds,  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  (Vsarea  :  it  formerly  sepa- 
rated the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh, 
xvii.  8,  9.) 

G.  The  brook  Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falls  into  the  same 
sea  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 

7.  The  Kishon,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two 
streams  ;  one  flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
other,  taking  a  westerly  course  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into  •the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Aero  or  Acre.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. :  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  impassable.8 

8.  The  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  as  it  is  variously 
termed  (2  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
12.  2  Chron.  xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviii.  1.),  runs 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  heavy  rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but, 
when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ;9 
its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark  and  turbid,  probably  he- 
cause  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent  hills;  and,  like 
other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the  filth,  of 
which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  offal  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in 
later  times,  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  drain  into  the  Ke- 
dron. 'o  As  no  mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  forded  the  rivers  and  brooks 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  (in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice;  that  of  GaJ/uee  or  Gmnaetreth,  the 
Lake  Merom,  and  the  Lake  if  Sodom,  both  of  which  are 
termed  mow,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which 
gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  (so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  (  hinnereth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11.)  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.),  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  town  of  that  name;  afterwards  Gennesar  (1 
Mace.  xi.  67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesareth  or 
Gen/iesnre/h  (Luke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  III.  Marl.  vi.  53.)  ;  and  also  the  Set 
of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  I.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Tiberias.  This  capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance  to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  transparent 
waters  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  The  waters  of  the  northern  part  of 
this   lake  abound    with    fish:    this  circumstance   marks  the 

propriety  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea 

(Malt.    \iii.    17,    18.),  which    was  delivered   by  him  from  a 

vossrl  near  the  shore.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  most  delicious. 

There  is  not  much  variety,  but  the  best  sort  is  the  most  com- 
iiimii  ;  ii  is  a  species  of  bream,  equal  tothefinesl  perch.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  Bingle  boat  of  any  description 

«  Bhaw'i  Tniv  Is.  vol  ii.  p,  88. 

i  Buckingham1*  Travel     | 

•  Oarne'a  Letters,  p.  250.  Kn-liter's  Pilgrimages  in  (he  East,  in  1815— 
1816  (Cabinet  ol  i    reign  1  I 

»  folfke  manner  the  rivers  of  Cypraa  (which  laland  lies  to  the  north-weal 

of  Hi.-  ll-.lv  Land)  are  dry  during  the  sun if  n tha.  and  are  iwqDm 

Into  torrenta  by  sudden  rain  .    0i   I  iTravela,  vol  Iv  i>  To 

io  Llghtl -   Ohorographical  Century,   on    Matthew,    chap.   88.  fine. 

(Works,  eoL  I.  p.  «)■) 

u  Thli  appellation  la  retained  by  the  modem  Inhabitants,  «)»>  reside  in 
Ita  vicinity,  "who,  like  thi  dl  their  water  a  aeo,  and  reckon 

...iiih  i.  fill,  -in  i..  In-  iIh  iwo  largest  knownexcept 
th(  gn  I hi  "     Hin-kliifihain'e  Travels,  p.  1/1 


Sect.  I.]  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

on  the  lake  at  present ;  and  the  fish  are  caught,  partly  by  the 
fishermen  going  into  the  water,  up  to  their  waist,  and  throw- 
ing in  a  hand°net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  from  the 
beach  :  a  method  which  must  yield  a  very  small  quantity, 
compared  to  what  they  would  get  with  boats.1 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six 
miles  in  breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  country  gives  his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention, 
says  that  "  its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  very  agreeable 
for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other 
fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  na- 
ture, when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountain  water  : 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it 
by  setting  it  in  the  sun,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan."2 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus's  description  is  attested  by  two 
learned  and  acute  modern  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  "  all  these  features  are  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same, 
the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beach  or  the  sands, 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are 
still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  abounds 
with  great  numbers  of  fish  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr. 
Buckingham  states,  "  is  still  grand  ;  its  greatest  length  runs 
nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles ;  and  its 
breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  cast  of  dulness  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found."3 

Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years 
before  Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and 
finer  than  our  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  lakes,  although 
it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond in  Scotland :  like  our  Windermere,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 
27.)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by 
contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  ol  a  hurri- 
cane from  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the 
mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised  :  this  the  small 
vessels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  "  The 
wind,"  says  he,  "  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  situation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when,  in  one 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  24 — 
26.)  These  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length 
of  time. — Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  and  precipitous 
eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets 
at  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the  impression  of 
a  certain  reverential  awe  under  which  every  Christian  pil- 
grim approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparal- 
leled by  any  similar  scenery.4  When  not  agitated  by  tem- 
pests, the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

2.  The  Waters  of  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7., 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
mocnonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  modern  name  is  Houle.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty 
furlongs  in  length  ;  and  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called 
Daphne,5  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it.    Though  its 

'  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  295.  Madden's 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  312.  See  also  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp;  254 — 363.  Ric liter's  Pilgrimages  in  the  East.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign 
Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  157.) 

»  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §  7.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov. 
Test.  p.  503. 

3  Buckingham's  Travels,  pp.  470,  471.  Mr.  Jowelt's  estimate  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Buckingham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  175.),  as  also  does  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14,  3d  edition.) 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209.  210.  225.  Buckingham's  Travels, 
pp.  463.  471. 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  §  1.  Reland  conjectures  that,  for  Daphne, 
in  this  passage  of  Josephus,  we  ought  to  read  Dan,  as  there  is  no  mention 
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waters  are  no  longer  bitter,  this  lake  derives  no  small  interest 
from  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  by  the 
prophets. B 

3.  The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
been  celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by 
Josephus,  and  several  profane  authors.7  It  was  anciently 
called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17. 
iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  where  once  flourished  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain  ; — the  Salt  Sea 
(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  5.)  from  the  extremely  saline,  and 
bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — the  Salt  Sea  eastward  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3.) — and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.), 
from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judaea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  Jlsphaltites,  from  the 
abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  by  Jerome,  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  is,  the  Bituminous  Lake,  from  ancient  traditions, 
erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no  living  crea- 
ture can  exist  in  its  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters, 
which,  though  they  look  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  the  extreme, 
and  of  such  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  float  on  thejr  surface  without  motion.8  The  acrid  saltness 
of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
land,  which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated 
with  that  saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a 
few  stunted  thorns,  which  wear  the  brown  garb  of  the  desert. 
To  this  circumstance  Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23. — The 
whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone  and  salt."a  The  air  itself, 
which  is  by  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  is 
fatal  to  vegetation :  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
reigns  around  the  lake.10  Here  formerly  stood  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven ;  to  this  destruc- 
tion there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  as  dis- 
playing most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness  of  the 
divine  anger  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  (which  has  never  been  navigated 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed)  from  the  spot  where  the 
Jordan  discharges  its  waters  into  it,  this  body  of  water  takes 

of  any  place  called  Daphne  in  this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  Antioch  was 
far  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom.     Palestina,  torn.  i.  p.  263. 
6  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  39. 

*  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.8.  §  4.  ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16. ; 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6. ;  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  10S7, 
1088.  edit.  Ojcon. 

8  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,  vol.  viii.  p.  164.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  fa  phial  of  which  had  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Clunie,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  conducted  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  gave  the  following  results : — This  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels. — Its  taste 
is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent.— The  application  of  tests  or  re- 
agents proves  that  it  contains  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  There  is 
no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  or 
muriate  of  soda.— On  summing  up  the  contents  of  150  grains  of  the  water, 
they  were  found  to  hold  in  solution  the  following  substances,  and  in  the 
under-mentioned  proportions  : — 

Salts.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  lime 5,83  grains       3,89  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15,37      "  8,61 

Muriateofsoda 15,54      "  7,15 

Selenite 0,08      <: 


3,^7 


18,65 
in  100  grains  of  the 


And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these 
water  would  be : — 

Grains. 

Muriate  of  lime 3,920 

Muriate  of  magnesia 10,246 

Muriate  of  soda 10,360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0,054 

24,580 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1807, 
part  ii.  pp.  298—312.  Another  analysis,  made  by  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  M.  Gav-Lussac  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  &c.  vol.  viii.  p.  165.)  "Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead 
Sea  water  now  contains  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  supposed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  desiccation  ;  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  temperature 
of  180  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amount  to  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  this  furnishes,  we 
can  only  pity  the  miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
and  commit  him  to  the  influences  of  that  Power  which  can  cause  the  '  wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  from  '  stones  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.'  "    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

s  In  the  vicinity  of  this  sea  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  lumps 
of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur,  from  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a  small  hen's 
egg,  which  had  been  brought  down  from  the  surrounding  cliffs  by  the  rain. 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  453. 

1°  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Svria,  vol.  l.  p.  288.  8vo.  3d  edit. ; 
ner'sTour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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a  south-easterly  direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 
when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east;  Its  sur- 
face is  generally  onmffled,  from  the  hollow  of  the  basin  in 
which  it  lies,  scarcely  admitting  the  free  passage  neces- 
sary for  a  stTontr  breeze  ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same 
Bubject  t6  whirlwinds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.1  Th<  i  \- 
panse  of  water  at  this  point  lias  been  supposed  no1  to  exceed 
five  or  six  miles ;  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  are  apparently  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eight  miles.-  These  mountains  presi  at  to 
the  eve  of  the  Bpectaror granite,  and  those  ether  rocks,  which 
ling  to  the  Wernerian  system  of  geology)  characterize 
the  oldest  or  primitive  formation.  It  is  probable  thai  this 
region,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  immense  vol- 
canoi  9,  the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  alontj  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  more  especially  on  the  lake 
itself,  on  the  shores  of  which  bitumen,  lava,  and  pumice 
stones  continue  to  be  thrown  by  the  waves. ;i  As  the  Dead 
Sea  advances  towards  the  south,  it  evidently  increases  in 
breadth.4  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty-live.  Bui  Dr.  Shaw 
ami  other  modern  travellers,  who  appear  to  have  ascertained 
its  dimensions  witb  accuracy,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be 

about  seventy-two  English  miles,  and  its  greateSl  breadth  to 

be  nearly  nineteen.'     A  profound  silence,  awful  as  death, 

hangs  over  the  lake  :  not  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  on  its  surface  ; 
and  "its  d(  Bolate  though  majestic  features  are  well  suited  to 
the  talei  ncerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

try, who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror."6 

I.  The   Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  0.  and 

elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

so  called  by  way  of  eminence :  in  Exod.  xxii.  31.  it  is  called 

the  Sea  of  the  Philistines,  because  their  country  bordered  on 

res. 

5.  The  Wen  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.7 

Besides  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Fountains  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
anciently  have  given  rise  to  strife  and  contention.8  ((Jen. 
xxi.  35.  xxvi.  -Jo.)  The  most  remarkable  of  these  fountains 
nml  wells  are  the  Fountain  or  Pooiof  Siloam,  and  Jacob's  Well. 

1.  Sii.oam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron  :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Bame  as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  the  1  niter's 
Fountain  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
1  Kings  i.  !».),  and  also  the  Gihon.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  The 
Bpring  issues  froin  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,   (viii.  G.)     The  modern 

i  B  ckmgbam's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  293. 

t  "t;  i  ili''  Jinia-Jin  .si>l'>  are  lower  than  those  of  the.Ara- 

bian,  and  also  of  a  lighter  coloor  ;  the  latter  chain,  at  its  sonthi  i 
n.iiy.  i-  and  of  various  colours.    The  hills, 

I  from  the  western  end  I  i  Qti'rely  of  white 

chalk:  bitumen  iote.    There  is  no  bullet 

:e,  though  the  Jordan  flows  Into  it,  as  did  formerly  the  Kedron, 
and  the  Anion  i"  the  Bouth.    Ii  isnol  known  thai  there  has  bi 
visible  I  ftawaters.    Sonic  have  suppose!  thai  n 

iterranean,  or  that  then 
■  in  tin-  plain  win.  ti  hi  boundary."  (Carne'a 

i  But  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters  is,  suili.-iemly 

d  for  hv  the  quantity  wiilcli  la  (See  Dr.  Shaw's 

■  v.,ti,         i  -  ol   I.  pp.  2B1, 382.    Travels  of  All  B       '• 

B  I.    Buck!  igham's  Travels,  pp.  143.  448.     Russell's 

P  p.  412. 

•   i  i  from  Pali       le,  p.  111. 

i    ivetij  vol.  i  p   187.    Mr  Carne,  however,  who  visited  the 
i  ■  l.-Ii  to  I"-  about  si »ly  n 

ii  rival  al  lis  shore,  where  the  waters  lay  like 

lead,  there  wai  nol  a  bri  ith  ol  wind.    "Whoi  Intelligent 

- 

upon  his  memory  ;  it  Is,  in  truth,  a  ji n  i  he  pre 

■  ,,. i  abruptly  Into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of  their 
i  by  the  winds  nol  visited  by  any 

wiM  Arab,  and  be  hold 
n;  im  i  are  perceptible  round  >] 

\  ine  surfaci 

•  .hi  of  which  crosses  are  made, 
The  water  has.  an  abominable  taste,  in  which 

that  of.  sail   pri'ilmninati's;  and  Wi  :|   "ii   the 

Li  ttei  ■  from  thi   I 

,i  of  tin-  aiicii'iii  •■in.'  ili.' 

\  eompre- 

!,.■  found  In  the  Mo  I  P 

i  the  Historical  and  '•■  ogi  iphl 

»  Wl  •  ■  •         I  1814  Into  the  beautiful  pi  linol  - 

■     ■ 

watering  their  cattle  In 
■tone  reservoh*     with  them  he  was  obllg 

they  would  permit  blm  to  without  paying  for  tin-  pi 
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descent  to  this  fountain  is  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  steps.    Being 

defended  from   the   sun.  it    is  delieiously  cool,  and   clear    as 

crystal:  it  has  a  kind  of  ebh  and  Hood,  sometimes  discharg- 
ing its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse;  al  others,  re- 
taining  and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or 
rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  the 
spring;  Thej  are  still  used  for  washing  linen  as  formerly.9 
Anciently,  its  waters  were  conducted  into  the  two  large  reser- 
voirs or  pools,  already  noticed  in  page  21.  Modern  travel- 
lers relate  that  people  still  bathe  their  eyes  with  the  waters 
of  this  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  perforin)  d  on  the 
man  who  had  been  horn  blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient 
.lews  were  wont  to  draw  water  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Feast  ot  Tabernacles:  an  account  of  this  cere- 
mony will  be  found  in  Part  III.  chap.  iv.  §  vii.  of  this 
volume. 

'J.  Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Seehem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present 
Napolose:  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew 
the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all 
hut  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject oi  veneration  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Sa- 
viour with  the  woman  of  Samaria.10     (John  iv.  5 — 30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  Bcarcity  of  water  in  the  Bast,  travel-' 
lers  are  careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possifa  i   river, 

fountain,  or  well :  this  will  probably  acc<  unt  for  Jacob's  halt- 
ing with  his  family  al  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen-  xxxii.  23.);  for 
the  Israelites  assembling  their  forces  near  the  fountains  of 
.h  zreel  (1  Sam.  xxiw  1.),  as  the  celebrated  .Moslem  warrior 
Saladin  afterwards  did;1-1  and  for  David's  men  that  were  un- 
able to  inarch  w  ith  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor. 
(1  Sam.  xx\.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancit  nt  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xvi.  1  J.  xxiv.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  15.,  were 
furnished  with  Boine  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  re- 
fresh tht1  fainting  traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contri- 
vances for  supph  ing  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  this  day  found  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in 
the  East.'2  In  Eccl;  xii.  <>.  Solomon  alludes  to  a  wheel  as 
being  employed  for  the.  purpose  of  raising  water.13  Great  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  anciently  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  to 
pn  vent  the  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by 
placing  a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxi\.  2 — 8.)  after  the 
requisite]  supply  had  been  drawn  up;  or  by  locking  them  up, 
Which  Sir  John  Dhardin  thinks  was  done  at  Lawn's  well, 
of  which  Rachel,  perhaps,  kept  the  key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6..9.) 
The  Stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  in 
the  Mast,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  15 — is.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2 Chron,  xxxii. .'!,  1.),  and 

also  loim  after  among  several   ancient    nations.      Thus,  the 

Scythians,  in  their  retreat  before  th<  Persians,  under  Darius, 
filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains  which  lay  in  their,  way  :*■ 
and  Axsaces  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up, 
upon  the  advance  of  Anliot  bus  from  Ecbatana;  while  the 
latter,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  consequence  to  himsell 
and  his  army.  B6n1  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
away  the  Persian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  >,  p. 

•  Chateaubriand's Travels, vol  ii.pp.34  36.  Mr  Buckingl 
the  fountain  of  siloam  in  w  bicb 

even  In  the  rainj  Beason  is  said  t'>  I"'  an  insignificant  muddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p  188     Bee  alsn  Hi.-liardsnii's  Travels,  vol.  II 

io  j)r.  <  llarke'fl  Travi  Is,  vol.  h   pp.  278  -280.    Borne  learned  men  have 
conjectured  that  Jacob's  well  was  only  a  cistern  or   reservoir  for  rain 
water;  bul  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  scenery  confirms  the  i 
n  iqultj  .'i  Oi.'  well.    Buch  cisterns,  Indi  - 
common  In  the  oriental  deserts  to  Uns  day;  anditispei 

...I.   n.'.ir  oi    renewed   by  the  dev.iin    Israehies,  in  ilio 
valley  oi  Baca   to  facilitate  their  isalem,  that  thi  P 

-.  ii  e  from  strei 
mi  they  appeared  In  Zlt        I  Ha  O  lions,  vol.  II.  p.  I 

prevenl  accidents  by  the  owni  rs  cji' >-in-li  n.-i.'i m-  i.avim;  them  um 
< 
ii  Harinfr'sOI,s,.iv:.ii..iis.  \..|  hi.  p.  401      The  Christian  kings  of  J 
inn,  In  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  assembled  their  fori 
fountain  between  Nazareth  and  Sepbons.    Ibid. 

i*  In  thi  \  ..picnily 

mel  von.  l  rti   vellera. 

\\  hen  there    i     no  hut.  |   '"'  tree. 

Journal  ol  ■•  Visit  to  Ethiopl 
ii  In  Smyrna  and,  many  other  . 

mouth  nt  a  well  in  a  vertical  position  :  to  this  ivhi  el  ..  nui 
i.h  ;i  uianm  r 
■   ;  by  it  horse,  ihpy  are  continual!} 
icnisclvi          (H 
Qroece  ;  ernraent  ..i  Iv  er,  I » i   II   . 

berol  wells  which  he  saw  over  eachol  which  is 

t.llllt  II  l.llL'e  \V...,.|ill  np|...  -     \Ullil.  uheel 

alii.ui  six  feel  In  diameter,  which  Is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
i,  up  in  a  bucket     Ha  laol  oplnli  lonely  to 

a  in:..  Im...  ..I  tin-  kind  that  Solomon  refers  In  Ins  highly  figurative  picture 
.a  old  age.     Biblli  ,„r„ 

.  ii   rodotu     -  ",■'•■...  i-  "   •     "X" 
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vice.1  Wells  and  fountains  were  also  lurking  places  of  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed  to  lie  in 
ambush  at  them  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  song.  (Judg.  V.  11.)  The  Crusaders  suffered  much 
from  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  man- 
ner; and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the 
water  of  which  is  received  into  a  large  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  uie  krub, 
that  is,  Drink  and  away,  from  the  danger  which  they  incur 
of  meeting  with  assassins  there.2 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women, 
particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the 
wells,  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  at  which  times  they 
go  forth  adorned  with  their  trinkets.  This  will  account  for 
Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.),  and  will  further 
prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Abraham's  servant 
presenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had 
before  on  her  hands.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 — 47. )3 

3.  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  rains  fall  only  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  constructed  Cisterns, 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  both  in  cities  and  in  private  houses. 
Allusions  to  the  latter  occur  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31.  Prov.  v.  15. 
and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  cut  out  many  cis- 
terns (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Cis- 
terns of  very  large  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day,  in  Palestine. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three 
capacious  pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools. 
They  are  in  the  shape  of  along  square,  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  "plaster  in  the  inside,  and  supported  by  abutments  : 
the  workmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley ;  and,  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  one  falls  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other.  That  on  the  west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long ;  the  second  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  third, 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  them 
all  is  nearly  the  same,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
The  fountains  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of  water ;  which  they 
discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Both  fountains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.4 

IV.  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  Mountains 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel 
and  of  Gilead:  those  which  are  either  within  the  limits,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in 
p.  19.  supra. 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is 
a  long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  summits  of  which 
fossilized  antediluvian  fishes  were  formerly  discovered;5  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the 

«  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.29.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Sehweighaeuser. 

2  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  40':'.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
8vo.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  .fee.  p.  627~.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
stopped  at  some  wells  of  fresh  water,  where  they  found  a  great  assem- 
blage of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  who  appeared  to  stop  all  passengers. 
They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of  those  gentle- 
men :  and  presently  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  their  arms  ;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way 
toElArish,  surveying  their  baggage  "with  the  most  thieving  inquisittve- 
ness."     Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 

3  Banner's  Observaiions,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  109.  vol.  ii.  pp.  125.  184. 193.  vol.  iii. 
p.  401.  "  In  the  valley  of  Nazareth,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,"  appeared  one  of  those 
fountains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting  place  of  cara- 
vans, and  sometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and  bloodshed.  The  women  of 
Nazareth  were  passing  to  and  from  the  town, with  pitchers  upon  their  heads. 
We  stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with  their  drivers,  who  were 
there  reposing  ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  ages, 
we  renewed  the  solicitations  of  Abraham's  servant  unto  Rebecca,  by  the 
well  of  Nahor.  Gen.  xxiv.  17."  (Tiavels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)  A  similar 
custom  was  observed  by  the  same  traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (vol.  vi. 
pp.  152,  153.)  And  by  Mr.  Emerson.  (Letters  from  the  JSgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  45  ) 
A'  Cma  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol.  ii.  pg.  3,4.).  and  also 
Mr.  C.irne,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone  wateriiv-pots  on 
th.-ii-  I, .;;,,!.<  as  they  reiurned  from  the  well.  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  253.) 
In  Bengal  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and 
rivers  to  fetch  water.  Companies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in 
every  town,  dailv,  going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their 
side-:.  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 
In  the  island  of  Goza,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowett  says, 
that  the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  wells  for  water,  carry  their  empty 
pitchers  horizontally  on  their  heads,  with  the  mouth  looking  backwards 
(Missionary  Register  for  1318,  p.  297.)    May  not  this  illustrate  Jer.  xiv.  3  t 

4  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  380. 
•  See  the  authorities  in  Reland's  Palsestina,  torn.  i.  p  321,  1822.  4to. 


vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  forming  the  extreme 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  Anciently,  it  abounded 
with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  descriptions,  from  which  the 
most  curious  gums  and  balsams  were  extracted.6 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the 
appellation  of  Anti-Libanus :  but  the  Hebrews  do^not  make 
this  distinction  of  names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the 
common  name  of  Lebanon.     These  mountains  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.     On  the 
loftiest  summit  of  all,  Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying, 
not  in  patches,  as  he  had  seen  it  during  the  summer  upon  the 
tops  of  very  elevated  mountains,  but  investing  all  the  higher 
part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep — a  strik- 
ing spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.7     These  mountains  are  by  no  means  bar- 
ren, but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled : 
their,  summits  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive 
plains,  in  which  are  sown  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.    They 
are  watered  by  numerous  cold  flowing  springs,  rivulets,  and 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  a  fresh- 
ness and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.     To 
these  Solomon  has  a  beautiful  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.)    Vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig  trees  are 
also  cultivated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls,  which  support 
the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  the 
sides  of  the  acclivities.s     The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of 
the  hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and 
produces  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  much 
celebrated  in  the  East  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  particularly  alludes  to  it.  (Hos. 
xiv.  7.)     Lebanon  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  stately 
cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times ;» 
they  grow  among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  their  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.   Psal.  lxxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  &c.) 
These  trees  form  a  little  grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted 
by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow  amid  rocky  eminences  all 
around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
which  forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.     The  number  of 
the  largest  trees  has  varied  at  different  times.     To  omit  the 
varying  numbers  stated  by  the  earlier  travellers  : — the  Rev. 
Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in   1696, 
reckoned  sixteen  of  the  largest  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth, 
and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the 
boughs.     The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven  or 
twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred   smaller   and   young   ones.      Mr.  Buckingham,  in 
1816,  computed  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
twenty  of  which  Were  very  large.10     In  1817-18  Captains 
lrby  and  Mangles  stated  that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of 
them,  not  one  of  which  had  much  merit  either  for  dimensions 
or  beauty;  the  largest  among  them  appearing  to  be  the  junc- 
tion of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree."     Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1818,  stated  the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven.12    The 
oldest  trees  were  distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base ;  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  others  were  lower :  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
were  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons 
who  have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  far  back 
as  1610.     The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  gray  tint)  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.13     These  cedars 
were  the  resort  of  eagles  (Ezck.  xvii.  3.);  as  the  lofty  sum- 

e  The  heights  of  odorous  Lebanon  are  eulogized  by  Musaeus  :— Ai/3avou 
Suoevto;  si/i  !TTspu>-£o-<ri.     Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122. 

i  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  202. 

»  Light's  Travels,  p.  219. 

'  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  country  at  (he  close  of  the  year  1S13,  says, 
that  the  once  celebrated  cedars  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  one  particular 
spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears  the  name  of  Libanus,  and 
that  in  so  scantv  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred.  Journey 
through  Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  172.  8vo.  1818. 

»o  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  475,  476. 

'i  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  210. 

'»  Maunrlrell's  Journey,  p.  191.  La  Roque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Liban,  p.  88.     See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512,  513. 

Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  20,  21.   London, 
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mits  of  the  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8'.),  which  used  to  descend  and 
surprise  the  unwary  traveller.  Hut  instead  of  these,  the  tra- 
veller may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer  issue  from 
his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  al- 
ludes in  Peal.  xlii.  I.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was 

wandering  among  these nntains.     finally.  Mr.  Came,  in 

1835,  states  that  the  Foreste,  the  cedar  trees,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  innumerable  plantations  of  vines.1 

Avn-1, hunts  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of 
the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow. 
Which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towHS  fof  the  purpose 
of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  13.  and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  1  I.); 
a  practice-  which  has  obtained  in  the  east  to  the  present  day. 
Its  rock  is  primitive  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sandy 
slate  upon  the  higher  parts :  it  affords  good  pasturage  in 
many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  \\vd  their  cattle,  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbcc  is  quite 
barren.3  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  Hkhmon;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion;  and  by 
the  Amorites,  Shshib  (Dent  iii.  9.) :  it  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Very  copious  dews 
fall  here,'  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist,  (See 
Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.)  In  Deut.  iv.  4ft.  this  mountain  is  called 
Sion,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  contraction,  or 
a  faulty  reading  for  Sirion:  but  Bishop  Pococke  thinks  it 
probable  that  Hermon  was  the  name  ol  the  highest  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  had  the  name  of 
Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some 
interpreters  have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.,  where 
Mount  Sion  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  miles  distant.  According  to  the 
bishop's  supposition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  Hermon 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared  in  every 
respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  run  down 
unln  the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  and  went  down  to  Hie  skirts 
af  his  garment*  (Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.),  and  that  both  of  them, 
in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  which  diffuse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  society. 

Both  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  offer  a 
grand  and  magnificent  prospect  to  the  beholder;  from  which 
many  eleganl  metaphors  are  derived  by  the  sacred  writers. 
(Si  b  l-.i.  s.34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.2.)  Lebanon  was  justly 
considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  "  When,  therefore, 
Sennacherib,  in"  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of 
his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
subdued  "the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  re- 
sistance ofHezekiah  and  his  people,  he  says.  By  the  mulli- 

imlr  of  my  chariots  hoot  I  tame  to  the  height  of  Hie  mountains, 
to  the  siaet  of  Lebanon!  and  I  wiU  cut  dawn  the  tall  cedars 
thereof,  and  the  choicl  fir  tree*  thereof}  and  I  tmB  inter  into 
tin  height  of  hit  border,  and ihe  forest  of  hie  Carmel.  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  94.)  Whal  others  accomplish  on  foot,  with  much 
labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
Steps,  which  no  beast  of  burden,  'except  the  cautious  and 
sure-footed  mule  can  tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted 

be  could  perform  with  horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots."6 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lebanon  af- 
fordea  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers,  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  garrisons  there.' 

2.   M>i  vi   <  '  m'M'.i,  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 

of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  ihe  Mediterranean  sea: 
it  i    a  range  of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 

and  BOUth,  Coming    from  the  plain  of   Iv-draelon.  and  ending 

in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Iccho  or 
Acre.  It  is  very  rooky,  and  is  composed  ol' a  whitish  stone, 
u  ttli  Hints  imbedded  in  it.   On  the  east  is  a  fine  plain  watered 

.  i  :     t,  p.  411. 

i  ii  r's  Observations,  vol  II.. pp  168,  167. 

j  Bare hhardl's Travels  in  Syria  and  lbs  Holy  Land;  pp.  20,  21. 
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by  the  river  Kisbon;  and  on  the  west  a  narrower  plain  de- 
scending to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  feet.*  The  summits  of  this  mountain  are 
saiil  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees;  and, among 
brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  he  found, 
proving  that  industry  had  formerly  been  employed  on  this 
ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  ol  fountains  and 
rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particularly  on 
the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  .Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
On  the  summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  says,  that  the  pro- 
phet stood  when  he  prayed  for  rain,  and  beheld  the  cloud 
arise  out  of  the  sea:9  and  on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave, 
to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring Baal's  prophet9,  when  celestial 
fire  descended  on  bis  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii.  19 — 40.) 
Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  bill  only 
distinguished  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
faithful  prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole 
district,  which  afforded  the  richest  pasture:  and  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes, 
which  at  present  afford  as  rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  in  the 
days  when  Nabal  fed  his  numerous  herds  on  Carmel.10  This 
was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah  (xxxv.  2.)  opposes 
to  the  barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  2.)  as  the 
habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression  forest  of  his 
Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood  :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the 
border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic 
of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inacces- 
sibility, must  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos.  (ix.  2,  3.) 
There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Joshua  xv.  55.   1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon :  the  sides 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  brushwood,  except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Debo- 
rah, he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discomfited 
the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed 
to  be  nearly  one  mile  in lieight ;  to  a  person  standing  at  its 
foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  in  a  point;  but  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of 
about  a  epiarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with 
a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  eastern 
side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches, 
grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  all  decidedly  of  some  antiquity, 
and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  works  ot  a  very  remote  age." 
The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful 
and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  of  Engeoda 
and  Samaria;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off,  appears 
Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,12  where  Christ 
delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  mi- 
raculously bd  in  its  vicinity),  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa 
so  fatal  to  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives 
Djebel  Qilbo,  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge, 
rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thousand  bet  above  the  level 
id'  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  the 
sea;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Utter 
solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which  afford  no 

dwelling  places  for  mi  n,  except  for  the  wandering  shepherd, 
u  imse  Bearch  for  pasturage  musl  often  be  in  vain;  as  a  little 
w  ithered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  different 
places,  constitute  the  whole  produce  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa.13    The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  clearly  discovered  towards 

•  Buckineham's  Travels  In  Palestine,  pp.  119.  120.  Mr.  Rae  Wiis.,n, 
h.mi'in',  rMiiiuirs  us  ii.'ititif  ai  iwo  thousand  feet.  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  vol  ii  p.  "d.    Thud  edition 

■•  Bcholz'i  Tno.i-:  in  Egypt,  a.'-,  cited  in  the  Brit,  frit,  and  Thcol.  Rc- 
\i,u.  vol  i  Cam      Letters,  p,  949. 

•  ume's  Recollections  of.the  Bast,  p.  48. 

ii  JollUfe'a  Lea  i,  p.  140.     Buckingham's  Tr 

Palestine,  p  104.    BarcJcbardt'a  Travels  In  Syria.'&e   p.334.    The  vignette 

ol  this  n ntal p.  23.  is  copied  from  l»i    I.  i>  '  ; 

t,  in  crossing  the  plain  ol  Jczreel 
or  1        telon 

n  This  hill  mav  have  an  elevation  of  ft two  to  three  hundred  dot. 

The  prospect  from  lbs  summit,  which  is  an  area  ol  many  acres  containing 
,i    nuns.    ||   I.., ill   (.\i..|isi\«-  and  !,.  .uiiilul.     Wilson's  Travels  in 

Holy  I.: p  848     (London,  1822 

is  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  Ii.  p.  425.  fame's  Recollections  of  the 
East,  p.  19.    (London,  1830,  8vo.) 
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the  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow-capped  Hermon.1  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small  height,  which  by 
ancient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration.2  ( Matt.  xvii.  1 — 8.  Mark  ix.  2—9.) 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  co- 
vered in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse 
towards  mid-day.  Mount  CarmelIs  to  the  south-west,  and 
conceals  the  Mediterranean  from  view :  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spreads  itself. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains 
of  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil 
of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  which  approach  the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.)  The  most 
elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
that  was  anciently  called  the  Rock  of  Aimmon  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47.),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Quarantania,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion. (Matt.  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell,3  as  situ- 
ated in  a  mountainous  desert,  and  being  a  most  miserably 
dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered ,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
times written  Gebal)  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  4.  12. 
Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by 
an  intervening  valley :  they  are  situate,  the  former  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of  Judah  there  are 
numerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size:  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2. — "There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the 
lofty,  craggy,  and  barren  aspect  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  espe- 
cially as  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath, 
where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napolose]  appears  to  be  em- 
bedded on  either  side  in  green  gardens  and  extensive  olive 
grounds, — rendered  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened  periods 
of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  each  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation."-1 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Petraa.  The  northern  part  of  them,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,6 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to 
which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See, 
among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal.  xxii.  12.  and 
lxviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.)  The 
hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  oriental 
goat,  which  is  well  known  to  he  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
the  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  employed  in  modern  times 
for  the  manufacture  of  muffs.  The  middle  part  of  this  moun- 
tainous range,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead,-  and  in 
all  probability  is  the  mountain  now  called  Bjebel  Djelaad  or 
Djebel  Djelmud,  on  which  is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad, 
which  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  (Hos.  vi. 
8.),  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were, — 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Abarim,6  a  range  of  rugged  hills, 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moab,  which 

'  Light's  Travels,  p.  200. 

a  From  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  as  to  the  mountain  of  transfigura- 
tion,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  Jesus  Christ  being  just  before  at 
Caesarea  Philippi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that  Tabor  could  not 
have  been  the  scene  of  that  great  event.  No  mountain,  it  is  true,  is  speci- 
fied by  the  evangelist,  nor  is  the  fact  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  apart  by 
itself  any  argument  in  point ;  but,  as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  state  it 
to  have  happened  six  days  after  our  Saviour's  discourse  at  Cssarea  Phi- 
lippi, he  had  time  enough  to  return  into  Galilee,  which  was  not  above 
twenty-five  leagues'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  this  mountain  was  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration.  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant's  Introduction.     (Up.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271,  272.) 

'  Maundrell,  pp.  106,  107.  A  later  traveller,  however,  (Mr.  Jolliffe)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  view  from  thi3  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive 
Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  129. 

*  Jowelt's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  102.  (London,  1825.  8vo.) 

«  The  oak,  which  in  ancient  times  supplied  IheTyrians  with  oars  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  6.)  is  still  frequently  to  be  found  here;  the  soil  is  most  luxuriantly 
fertile  ;  and  the  nomadic  Arab  inhabitants  are  as  robust  and  comely  as  we 
may  conceive  its  ancient  possessors  to  have  been,  according  to  the  notices 
which  incidentally  occur  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  See  Mr.  Buckingham's 
interesting  description  of  this  region.    Travels,  pp.  325—329 

e  Abarim  denotes  passes  or  passages. 


are  conjectured  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  passes 
between  the  hills,  of  which  they  were  formed,  or  perhaps, 
from  the  Israelites  having  passed  the  river  Jordan  into  the 

Eromised  land,  opposite  to  these  mountains.  According  to 
>r.  Shaw,  they  are  a  long  ridge  of  frightful,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous hills,  which  are  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  these 
mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  are  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which  form 
a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48 — 50.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before 
he  was  gathered  to  his  people.  (Num.  xxvii.  12,  13.)  The 
Hebrews  frequently  give  the  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their 
mountains,  because  they  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See, 
among  other  instances,  Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and 
modern  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.7  The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employed  as 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  wrere  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi. 
19 — 21.  and  xiii.  15 — 20.)  ;  although  they  were  afterwards 
converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (lvii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they 
project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  security  that  shall  be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom 
of  Messiahs  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  W  ritings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated  ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  Blessing  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of 
Berachah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  signal  victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious 
king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moabites, 
Edomites,  and  Ammonites.  (2  Citron,  xx.  22 — 26.) 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  (Gen. 
xiv.  2 — 10.)  In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is  also  termed  the  Salt 
Sea.  (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King's  Bale 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek, 
king  of  Salem,  met  the  victorious  Abraham  after  the  defeat 
of  the  confederate  kings.     (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah. 
Here  both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 
(9  Sam.  viii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

5.  The  Valley  of  Mam  re  received  its  name  from  Mamre 
an  Amorite,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  :  it  was  cele- 
brated for  the  oak  (or  as  some  critics  render  it  terebinth)  tree, 
under  which  the  patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a 
numerous  host  to  engage  thereon.  "  This  valley  is  better 
inhabited  and  cultivated  than  most  other  places  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and  healthful  tempera- 
ture."0 

7.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (or  the  Giant's  Valley) 
was  so  called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants  :  it  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  It  was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under 
David  and  his  successors.     (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.    13. 

'  Harmer's Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.429,  430. 

'  "Ascending  a  sand  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain,  we  saw  Jericho,  con- 
trary to  our  hopes,  at  a  great  distance  ;"and  the  level  tract  we  must  pass  to 
arrive  at  it  was  exposed  to  a  sultry  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  afford  us  a 
temporary  shade.  The  simile  of  '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  aweary 
land'  was  never  more  forcibly  felt."  (Carne's  Letters,  p.  320.) — "The 
shadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is  possible  in 
a  hot  country,  not  only  as  most  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
also  having  in  itself  a  natural  coolness,  which  it  reflects  and  communicates 
to  every  thing  about  it."  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  See  also 
Dr.  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.,  and  Dr.  Kichardson'3 
Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

3  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  137. 140. 
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barbarous,  as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to 
och  ;  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed  their  smiling  off- 


lChron.  xi.  15.  and  xiv.  0.)  This  valley  also  appears  anciently 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests.  (Isa. 
xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now 
stony,  and  scantily  famished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.1 

8.  The  Valley  of  Bochim  (or  of  Weeping)  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 
on  account  of  the  denunciations  then'  made  against  them, 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
nations  whom  they  had  invaded.  (.ludg.  ii.  5.) 

9.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  lies 
the  celebrated  Terebinthine  Vale,  or  Valley  of  Elah,  not 
above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  youthful  David  over  the  uneircum- 
cised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  defied  the  (amies 
of  the  Kving  Giek  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  "  It  is  a  pretty  and 
interesting  looking  spot ;  the  bottom  covered  with  olive  trees. 
fis  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to  the  description 
given  in  Scripture  :  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  bills,  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chose 
him  five  smooth  stones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a 
thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem),  still 
Sows  through  the  vale,  which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undu- 
lations. The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed  spot: 
but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt 
the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene."2 

10.  The  narrow  Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem  :  it  was  well  watered, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully 
shaded  with  trees.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and 

Moloch 

spring  by  making  them  pass  through  the  lire.  (-2  Kings  xxiii. 
Id.  -J  Chron.  xxviii.  Ii.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  "shrieks 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  Tu/ili)  were  played;  whence  the  spot,  where 
the  victims  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet.  After  the  cap- 
livity ,  the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account 
of  the  abominations  which  had  been  practised  there :  and, 
following  the  example  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they 
threw  into  it  every  species  of  tilth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  &c.     To 

1>revent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  occasion,  if 
eit  to  putrefy,  constant  tires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  :  hence  the  place  received  the 
appellation  of  le-nx  tcw  twoc.  (Matt.  v.  20.)  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 
than  that  of  tire,  transferred  this  name  to  the  infernal  fire, — 
to  that  part  of  "kht  or  the  Invisible  World,  in  which  they 
supposed   that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were 

{innished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the  Val- 
ey  of  Hinnom  "is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  sleep  acclivity  of   Mount   Zion,  and  on    the  left  by  a  line 

of  cliffs  more  or  less  elevated,  from  some  point  in  these  cliffs 

tradition  relates  that  the  apostate  betrayer  of  our  Lord  soughl 
his  desperate  end:   and   the  position  of  the  trees,  which  in 

various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  accords  with 
the  manner  of  his  death."' 

11.  The  V mi:  or  Season  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  Isa.  lw. 

10.)  was,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and    fertile  plain  of 

arable  land,  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa.  How  valu- 
able this  land  must  have  been  to  Solomon  when  he  made  his 
engagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyrej — and  to  Herod  when 
be  marked  his  displeasure  against  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidori, 
may  he  inferred  from  1  Kings  V.  7 — 11.  and  Ads  \ii.20.' 
At  present,  this  plain  is  only  partially  cultivated  :  the  grind- 
ing exactions  of  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 

the    \rah,  prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more 

than  is  absolutely  di  o  Bsarj  for  th<  a  Bupj 

12.  The  \  w  ia  v  oi  JbAoshaphat  mentioned  in  Joel  iii. 
2 — 12.,  is  Bituated  a  >horl  distance  to  the  easl  of  Jerusalem  ; 

it  has  also  been  called  the  \  alley  of  the  K<  dron,  hi  cause  the 
brook  Kedron  flows  through  it.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  he  the  Valley  Si  Blessing  above  noticed  .-  and 
some  commentators  considj  r  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  sig- 

•  Buckingham'!  Travels,  p.  21G. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  1  (  i 

*  Robtnaon'a Or.  Lei  i"  NewTi   lament, vooe  rii»r»,    Jowetl     I 
dan  Oeeearohei  in  Syria,  .v.'   p  20J2, 

*  Jowi        I  p,  305. 

»  Tbrce  Weeks*  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  II. 


nifying  the  judgment  of  God  ;  or,  Jehovah  judgeth.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar should  gain  a  great  battle,  which  would  utterly 
discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  resemble  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moa- 
bites,  and  Edomites.8  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a  very 
early  period,  served  as  a'burial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  the  di 
tion  of  idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  liaal, 
when  the  bones  of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  were  cast  upon  the  gravi  s  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4.J  The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter 
their  dead  in  this  valley,  in  which  there  are  numerous  tomb- 
stones :  and  as  a  strong  inclination  still  exists  among  the 
Jews  to  have  their  remains  entombed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  many  of  them  arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  the  most  distant  lands.7  One  day 
in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their  oppressors  the  per- 
mission to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  tin  y  pass  in  weep- 
ing and  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
lengthened  Captivity.8  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade." 

VI.  The  country  of  Judaea, being  mountainous  and  rocky, 
is  full  of  Caverns;  to  which  the  inhabitants  wire  accus- 
tomed to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
(Josh.  x.  Hi.  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  11.)  Some, 
id"  these  appear  to  have  been  on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to 
inundations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen  by  torrents  or  dissolv- 
ing snows,  overflowed  their  hanks,  and  carried  all  bi  fore 
them  with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.)  There- 
tore,  to  enter  into  the  holes  '</'  thr  rocks,  and  info  the  ran*  of 
the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  ii.  I!'.),  was  to  the  Jews 
a  very  proper  image  to  express  terror  and  consternation.  The 
prophet  Hosea  has  carried  the  same  image  further,  and  addl  d 
great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  H.)  ;  which  image,  together 
with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author  of  the 
Revelation  (vi.  15,  16.),  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaiah.'-' 

Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious  :  that  of  Ann.- 
lam  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  nun, 
including  bis  family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  2.)  The  cave  of  Engkim  was  so  large,  that  David 
and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in  its  sides;  and 
Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without    perceiving   that 

any  one  was  there.    "At  first,  it  appears  neither  loftj  nor 

spacious,  buta  low  passage  on  the  left  leads  into  apartments, 
where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  those 
without.      The  face  of  the 'hill  around  il  corresponds   to   the 

description, — he  came  to  tin  rocks  of  the  wild  goats."  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2.)"1  Bishop  PoeOcke  has  described  a  cave,  which  he 
thinks  may  he  this  of  Kngedi  ;  concerning  which  tin  re  i>  a 
tradition,  that  thirty  thousand  people  retired  into  it  to  avoid 
a  bad  air."  Josephus12  has  taken  particular  notice  of  similar 
cavemS,  which  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of  robbers. 
Maundrell,;  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  r.  cky 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  containing  two  hundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  'are  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham11  in  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
Nazareth;  several  of  which  now,  as  anciently,  serve  as 
dwellings  to  the  Naaarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has  described  a 
similar  cavern,  capable  of  holding  one  thousand  men  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a 
secure  asylumfrom  their  Mohammedan  enemies.1'  Captain 
Lyon  has  described  similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe 
ol  Troglodytes  in  northern  Africa."   Ltwas  probably  in  some 

i  U-ctabp.  Newcome.  and  Dr.  I  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii.  2. 
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such  cave  that  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  ;  and  in  similar  caverns, 
excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-travellers 
found  a  grateful  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  ;:  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did,  from 
a  violent  storm.2  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts 
or  strongholds  of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks 
near  Bethlehem  are  to  this  day),3  and  to  them  our  Lord 

Srobably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  reproaches  the 
ews  with  having  profaned  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves. 

VII.  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of 
these  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

1.  The  Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain ,-  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies, 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or 
Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called 
Saron  or  Sharon  ,■  which  however  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad  beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  of  Jezreel,  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocalypse), 
extends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
rejoiced  in  their  tents.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  In  the  first  ages 
of  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  crusades,  and  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  memorable  contest.  "  Here  it  was  that  Barak, 
descending  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor, 
discomfited  Sisera  and  all  his  chari»ts,  even  nine  hundred 
chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people  that  were  luithhim,  gathered 
from  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon ,-  when 
all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  toas  not  a  man 
left;  when  the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15,  16.  v. 
19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in 
disguise  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  by  the 
arrows  of  °his  antagonist.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of 
Josiah  became  an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24, 
25.)  :  and  the  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  foretold  by  Zecha- 
riah  (xii.  11.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  prophet's  language,  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  Jo- 
sephus  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Plain  .- 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nabuchadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain 
of  Esdrelom,A  until  the  disastrous  march  of  the  late  Napo- 

was  inhabited.  All  the  dwelling  places  being  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
a  description  of  the  scbeik's  may  suffice  for  the  rest.  The  upper  soil  is 
sandy  earth  of  about  four  feet  in  depth  ;  under  this  sand,  and  in  some 
places  lime-stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  in  every  direction  is  about  the  same,  being  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made,  a  perfect  square.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed,  so  as  to 
form  perpendicular  sides  to  this  space,  in  which  doors  are  cut  through, 
and  arched  chambers  excavated,  so  as  to  receive  their  light  from  the  doors : 
these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  side,  in  others,  a  whole  side 
composes  one  :  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  about  thirty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and  opens  above  ground.  It  is 
arched  overhead  ;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  and  is  perfectly 
dark.  Some  of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  loaded 
camel.  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resem- 
bling an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  overhead,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy 
door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  cases  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yards 
from  the  bottom  is  another  door  equally  strong,  so  that  it.  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resist. 
Few  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  All  their  sheep  and 
poultry  being  confined  in  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw's  army,  when 
here,  had  Recourse  to  suffocating  the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  them 
out."— See  Capt.  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  p.  25. 

»  Travels  in  Greece,  Ate.  vol.  iv.  pp.  189,  190.  a  Travels,  p.  217. 

=  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Oeorgia,  Persia,  <fcc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  540—554.  for  a  description  of  the  caves 
in  the  mountain  of  Kerefto  (in  the  province  of  eastern  Courdistan),  which 
tradition  states  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Icon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-christian  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  ivhich  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various 
banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of 
Hermon."5  This  plain  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  : 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north, — those  of  Samaria  to  the 
south, — to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
November,  1823,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only 
five  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
chiefly  in  ruins,  and  only  a  very  few  persons  moving  on  the 
road  ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Deborah  might  again 
be  truly  applied  : — The  highways  were  unoccupied;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  ceased  ,■ — they  ceased  in  Israel.  (Judg. 
v.  6,  7.)  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  extremely  rich  ;  and  in 
every  direction  are  the  most  picturesque  views.6  The  plain 
of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fooli,  and  has  oeen 
celebrated  in  modern  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat 
gained  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  their  attempt  to 
relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April,  1799. 7  Mr.  Jowett  computes 
this  plain  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  square,  making  allow- 
ances for  some  apparent  irregularities.  Though  it  bears  the 
title  of  "  Plain,  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  the 
view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains  shrink  into  nothing.8 

3.  The  Region  round  about  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5.)  com- 
prised the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  this  district  the 
Plain  of  Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense 
heat  that  prevails  there  during  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part ; 
as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea 
(where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviii.  3 — 8.) 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites),9  and  the  Plains  of 
Moab  where  the  Israelites  encamped,10  and  which  are  also 
called  Shittim  in  Num.  xxv.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1.,  the 
Plains  of  Shittim,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  49.  (marginal  rendering), 
and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 

VIII.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
Wildernesses  or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand 
desolate  places,  equally  devoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants. 
The  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible,  however,  are  of  a  different 
description  ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cul- 
tivated,11 but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild! 
Hence  this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  England)  which  were  contiguous  to 
cities  or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The 
wildernesses  or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  two-fold  : 
some  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are 
sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish  springs  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  them ;  yet  even  these  afford  a 
grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appel- 
lations from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous. 
Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Siiur  lay  towards  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  wilderness, 
Hagar  wandered,  when  unjustly  driven  from  Abraham's 
house  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  7.) :  and  the 
Israelites  marched  through  this  wilderness  after  they  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22.),  as  they 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert 
(which  was  situated  in  Arabia  Petraea,  near  a  city  of  the 
same  name),  Ishmael  resided  :  and  hence  Moses  sent  out 
spies  to  bring  intelligence  concerning  the  promised  land. 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  The  Desert  of  Paran  "  is  in  many  parts 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens,  and  broken  by 
lofty  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of  Paran, 
with  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day's  journey 
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distant,  ami  always  in  sijjlit  from  the  neighbourhood  :  it  is 
capable  of  ascent  onlj  on  the  farthest  Bide,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty.  Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  Band, 
well  adapted  to  large  encampments  :  here  ami  there,  at  long 

intervals,  a  eluiiiji  bf  palm  tn  es  is  seen,  and  in  t lit  ir  vicinity 

water  is  generally  found."1 
.'{.  The  Desist  of  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 

Sinai  in  Arabia:  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  Long  time  en- 
campt  1 1,  ami  received  the  chief  pari  of  the  laws  delivered  to 
them  by  Jehovah  through  the  ministry  of  Moses. 

1.  The  Wildbrnes8  of  Zips  was  contiguous  to  a  town 
or  vilhi'_r<'  of  the  same  name,  ami  here  David  concealed  him- 
self for  some  time.  (lSam.  xxiii.  11,  i:>.)  Hut  the  most 
celebrated  of  al   i--. 

6.  The    WlLDEBHBSS   or   Di'siitT   ok   JoDAH.   (I'sal.  lxiii. 

title.)    The  Deserl  of  Judaea  in  which   John  the  Baptist 

abode  till  the  day   Of   his  Showing   unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  si).), 

and  where  he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.iii.  1.  M.nk 
i.  I.   John  v.  39.),  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and   thinly 

inhabited  tracl  01  country,"  b»1  abounding  in  pastures;  it  was 
situated  adiacenl  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  In 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villages. 

(Josh,  w.  61,  63.)      It    is    now  one  of  the    most    dreary  and 

desolate  regions  id' the  whole  country. 

1',.  The  vasl  Desxbtof  A.babia, reaching  from  the  eastern 
aide  of  the-  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  <  Sanaan,  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  Boiourned  after  their  departure 

from  Egypt,  is  in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called 

Tin-:  Disebt;   very  numerous  are   the  allusions   made  to  it, 

and  to  the  divine  protection  and  Bupport  \\  hich  were  extended 
to  them  during  their  migration.    -Moses,  when  recapitulating 

their  various  deliverances,  terms  this  desert  a  desert  land  ami 
waste  howhng  wilderness  (l)eut.  xxxii.  It).) — and  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  ySery  serpents,  scorpions^ 
ami  drought,  where  there  was  no  waten  (Dent.  viii.  15.) 
The  propnel  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  land  of  great  drougJa 
(Hob.  \ni.  .">.);  hut  the  must  minute  description  is  that  in 
Jer.  ii.  6. — a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought, 
ami  of  the  shadow  of  death,*  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through, 
ami  whereno  man  dwelt..    These  characteristics  of  the  desert, 

particularly  the  want  of  water,  will  account  for  the  repeated 

murmurings  of  the  Israelites  both  for  food  and  water  (espe- 
cially the  latter):1  and  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings  is 
thus'  concisely,  bui  most  emphatically  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  (evii.  5.)5 

Hungry  and  thirst  it,  TiiF.m  soui.s  rviNTr.n  in  them. 

In  this  out  temperate  climate',  surrounded  as  we  are  with 

perpetual  verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delmht  the 

eye,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the 
hapless  traveller  when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  tin'  ardours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent 
;is  well  as  the  most    graphic    description  of   a   desert  (which 

admirably  illustratt  a  the  passages  above  cited)  is  that  given 

by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Ibl/.oni,  whose    researches 

have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Speaking  of  a  deserl  crossed  by  him  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is 

p.ualhi  with  the  great  deserl  travt  rsed  by  the  Israelites  on 

the  eastern  side  of  that  sea.  he  .-.ays, '« ii  is  diiiicult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without  having  been  in  one  :   it  is 

an  >  ndless    plain  of  sand    and    stones,  sometimes  intermixed 

I 
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with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without  roads  or 
Shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  tor  food.  The  few  scat- 
tend  in  es  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the. 
rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  lo  \\-vi\  wild 
animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Kvery  thing  is  left  to  nature;  the 
Wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these 
few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  ol'  them  in  one  place 
they  gO  t"  another.  \\  hen  tlie-e  trei  s  become  old  and  lose 
their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them, 
burns  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  base  seen  many  of  them 
entirely  burnt.  The  other  smaller  plants  have  lio  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take  the 

colour  of  straw,  w  itb  the  exception  of  the  plant  harrackj  this 
tails  oil'  before  it  is  dry. 
"  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springs  of 

water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  id'  fur,  six.  and  eight 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  s\\  eet  water  : 
on  the  contrary,  il  is  generally  salt  or  bitter;  so  that  if  the 
thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it.  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  he 
sulli  is  more  than  before.  Hut,  when  the  calamity  linppi  us, 
that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  BOUghl  for,  is  found 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  described. 
The  camels,  which  afford  the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  eannol   proceed  to  another  well  :    and,  if  the 

travellers  kill  them,  to  extracl  the  little  liquid  which  remains 

in  their  stomachs,  thev  tin  uiselvi  s  cannot  advance  any  far- 
ther. The  situation  must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  re- 
source. Many  perish  victims  <;/'  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It. 
is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.     He  that 

has  a  tenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  (•fall.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  will 
not  crive  it  to  him;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 

man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  win  re  people  are  stran- 
gi  ra  t  teach  other.  What  a  situation  for  u  man,  though  a  rich 
one,  pi  rliujts  tin-  owner  of  all  Ihr  caravans  !  He  is  dying  fur  a 
nip  of  water — no  ene  gives  it  in  him — In  offers  all  he  possesses 
— no  one  hears  him — they  ark  all  dying — though  by  walking 

a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved. — If  the  camels  are 
lyinjr  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — ■'"'  '""  has  strength 
In  walk — only  he  that  has  a  class  of  that  precious  liquor  lives 
t0  walk  a  mile  farther,  and.  perhaps,  dies  too.  It'  the  voyages 
on  seas  are  dano'erous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea, 
the  provisions  very  often  fail;  in  the  deserl  it  is  worse  :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well  :  at  sea.  one  met  ts  w  it li 

pirates — we  escape — we  surrender — we  die;  in  the  desert 

they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water;  they 
Let  aim  live-perhaps,  but  what  a  life!  to  die  the  most  barba- 
rous ami  agonizing  death.  In  short,  to  In  thirsty  in  a  desert, 
without  water,  exposed  i<>  the  burning  sun  without  shelter,  ami 
no  hopes  of  finding  either,  is  tin  must  terrible  situation  that  a 

man  van  li'i  plarnl  in.  ami  nitr  of  tin  greatest  sufferings  that  a 
human  being  ran  sustain  :  tin  eyes  grow  inflamed;  the  tongue 
ami  lips  swell  1  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  tin  ears,  which  brings 
mi  deafness,  ami  tin  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  ami  injlamea  : 

all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little  water.  In 
the  luidsl  of  all  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  be- 
fore the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake 

Or  liver  Of  clear  freSh    water.'       If.    perchance,  a    traveller    is 

not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner j  the 

more  he  advance  s  towards  il,  the  move  it    recedes  from  him, 

nil  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 

often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  greal  distance! 
He  Can  scarcely  believe  that  lie  was  so  deceived  ;  he  pt.-leMs 
that   he  saw   the  waves   running  before  the  wind,  and  the   re- 

flection  of  the  high  recks  in  the  water. 

"  If  unfortunate]]  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative;  he  must  "endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  00  a 

camel,  which  is  troublesome  e\  i  n  to  healthy  people,  or  he 

must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and 
remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to  relieve  him.  \\  hat  hor- 
ror !      \\  hat  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man  ! 

•Tei  i  IflC  as  the  above  dc  rcripflon  is,  it  i*  confirmed  in  mi 
quiii'  Curliua;  who, describing  ll 

r8ogdfana,  thus  graphically  dclini 

\  i         pairol nt  any  kindled  thirst  before 

nature  a*  ll<  d  II     Throughout  four  hundred  stadia  nni  a  riropol  i 

\      ion  .-  the  i. i  summei   i  •  '  ' v  thln.I 
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sunk  under  <l.  prcesion  of  spirits  caused  by  bodily  debility."    Quint  Curt. 
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No  ono  remains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant; no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him  ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion/'1 

The  phenomenon,  here,  described,  is  produced  hy  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  density  of  the,  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  caused  hy  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that 
communicated  hy  the  rays  of  0X6  sun  to  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact.  This  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  the  groat  desert  of  Judtea,  and  is  expressly  alluded  to 
by  the  sublime  and  elegant  Isaiah,2  who,  when  predicting 
the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says, — 

The  glowing-  sand3  shall  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  scrub 
or  mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  (J<>d  for 
mercies  deferred,  he  says,  Will  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
wafers  that  he  not  sure'/  (marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.) 
that  is,'  which  have  no  reality,  as  the  Septuagint  translators  have 
rendered  it,  May  -^.wSk  cvx.  i^v  ms-iv. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  aug- 
mented beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken 
by  one  of  those  sand-storms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  high  winds  raise  into  the  air  thick 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which;  descending  like  a  shower  of 
rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among  whom  they  fall,  and 
penetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  short,  every  part  of  the 
human  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the  sands 
are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  so  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind 
should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 
the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  btpowder 
and  dust,  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would 
scourge  the  disobedient  Israelites,  in  Dcut.  xxviii.  24. 4 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  FERTILITY  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

I.  Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land. — II.  Its  productions} — 1.  Vege- 
tables; — 2.  Cattle; — 3.  JMines. — III.  Testimonies  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors  to  its  fertility  and  populopsness. — IV. 
Calamities  with  -which  this  country  -was  visited; — 1.  The 
Plague; — 2.  Earthquakes  ; — 3.  Whirlwinds  ; — -4.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  ; — 5.  Famine  ; — G.  The  Simoom,  or 
pestilential  blast  of  the  desert.'-' 

I.  Moses,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  characterized  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to 

i  Beleoni'a  Narrative  of  his  Operations  and  Researches  in  Kgypi,  &c. 
(4io.  London,  l&JO),  pp.  341—348.    In  another  pari  of  his  volume,  Mr.  H. 

lnoi'i'  particularly  describes  tin-  inliii^i  (lor  such  is  the  appellation  by 
which  this  phenomenon  is  now  commonly  known),  in   I  he  following  Iitims: 

— "  Ii  generally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  thai 

every  thing  above  is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind 
agitate  any  of  the  plants  that  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage, 
the  motion  is  seen  perfectly  at  a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand 
elevated  much  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less  united 
and  less  deep;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thick- 
ness enough  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal 
the  earth  from  tin'  sight  ;  but,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  hori- 
zon of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  hiin  clear 
water.  Ity  putting  my  bead  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel, 
the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  might  have  been  about  ten  feet  at 
the  most,  I  found  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On 
approaching  it,  it.  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind, 
like  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  It  gradually  vanishes,  as  the  traveller  approaches, 
and  at  last  entirely  disappears,  when  he  is  on  the  spot."  (p.  106.)  Dr. 
Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  appeared  to  him  on  his  journey  to 
Rosetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  371.)  Similar  descriptions,  but  none 
no  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.  ;  in  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul 
(p.  16.  4to.  London,  1S15);  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Kmpire  (p.  '££1.  4to.  London,  1813);  Lieut.  Pottinger's  Travels  in  Beloochis- 
tan  and  Snide  Cp.  is:,.  Ho.  London,  1816);  in  Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Narrative  of 
the  Boy  of  Tripoli's  Expedition,  in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt, 
(p.  58.  London,  1822.  8vo.)j  in  Mr.  Madden's  Travels  in  Turkey,  &.c.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  199,200.  London,  1>2<);  and  Mr.  Kae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  07.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  the  Serab  as 
it  appeared  on  his  journey  towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  Biblical  Re- 
searches, pp.  278,  279.     (London,  1826.  8vo.) 

»  Isa.  xxxv.  7.    Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 

»  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah;  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as 
well  as  by  the  Hebrews  3TB>  (Senas);  and  to  this  clay  the  Persians  and 
Arabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  elegant  metaphor,  to  express  disappointed 
hope. 

*  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  172.  In  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  No.  I.  (June  9th,  1827),  there  is  an  animated  and 
graphic  delineation  of  one  of  these  terrific  sand  storms  in  the  desert,  ex- 
tracted from  the  manuscript  Journal  of  the  intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  exposed  to  Its  fury  for  several  hours,  and,  with  his 
companions,  was  providentially  preserved  from  destruction. 

»  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  ibis  section,  the  follow- 
ing works  have  been  consulted  for  it;  viz.  Relandi  Palaestina,  torn.  i.  pp. 
378—391.  ;  Schulzii  Archoeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  9—16. ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas 


reside,  as  a  good  land — a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  baileys  and  hills.  J  low 
justly  this  corresponded  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 

the  preceding  pages  have  shown: — Muses  further  added,  that 
it  was  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  rims  and  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey,  whose  slum's  wire 
iron,  "in/  iml  of  irlmse  hills  ihey  might  dig  brass.  The  enemies 
of  Revelation,  forming  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant 
fertility  from  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
Turkish  government,  have  insinuated  thai  it  never  could  have 
been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  Sacred  Wri  tings 
affirm  it  to  have  hcen  :  hnt  a  concise  statement  of  its  produc- 
tions, as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  .Scriptures,  together 
with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  well  ;is  of 
modern  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish 
the  unimpeachable  veracity  of  the  inspired  writers. 

II.  The  Holy  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Produc- 
tions. To  this  wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  have  contributed;  such  as  the  generally  excel- 
lent temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  .lerieho)  or  colds;  the 
regularity  of  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain:  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  obedience  (Psal.  lxxxi.  Hi.  andcxlvii.  1  I.) ;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  produce  of  the  wheat,  and  barley,  that  sixty  and 
a  hundred  fold  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12.  and  Matt.  xiii.  8.)  This  was  sometimes  stored  in  sub- 
terraneous granaries,  which  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  granaries  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moors.0  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  was 
particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  exported 
to  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.)  In  the  treaty  Concluded  between 
Solomon  and  lliram  kino- of  Tyre,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annu- 
ally with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his 
household  (1  Kings  v.  1 1.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  the  hew- 
ers that  cut  timber  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.),  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied 
with  corn  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.) 

This  country  also  abounded  with  I  Ioney,  not  only  that  made 
by  the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made 
by  bees  in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Dent,  xxxii.  l.'J.  Psal.  lxxxi. 
16.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  40  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  produced  i  he  finest  Olives; 
and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  fragrance.  (IIos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of  Helbon  fur- 
nished a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18.) :  and  modern  travellers  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clusters  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  which  will 
account  for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
in  the  valley  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23.)  between  two  upon 
a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  imparted  beauty  and  fra- 
grance to  this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and 
shrubs,  the  aloe  (Psal.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Song  iv. 
14.),  the  hyssop7  (1  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv. 
3f>.),  the  rose,  especially  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1.), 
the  lily  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  iv.  5.  v.  13.   Matt.  vi.  28.),»  the  spike- 

Hebraica,  pp.  63— CG. ;  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Arch.-enlogia.  Biblica,  55  16.  20, 
23.  ;  Hamelquist'a  Travels  ;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138 — 153.  ;  and 
Volnev's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-  297.  The  testimony 
of  Volney  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  through  life  an  Inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitless  task  of  destroy- 
ing its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  "Economical  Calendar  of 
im. ■  hue,"  translated  ftrotn  the  Latin  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  i  diwr 
of  f'ahnet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted  in  the  Fragments  supplementary  to 
that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  Disquisition  on  the  Agricul- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Ilov.  J.  Plumptre,  in  Nos.  1.  II.  and  IV.  of  the 
in\ e  tigator. 

•  Chenier,  RecherchosHistoriqueseur.lesMaures,  torn.  iii.  p.  210. 

1  The  hyssop  isa  low  shrubby  plant,  growing  in  the  east,  and  also  in  the 
south  of  Kin-ope,  the  stein  of  which  usually  rises  to  about  :i  (not  and  n  ha  I:  m 
height  In  Palestine,  its  altitude  sometimes  exceeds  two  feet.  Tin  planl 
was  much  used  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual  for  ceremonial  I  prinkhngs, 
&.C.  (Heb.  ix.  16.  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  22.  and  Num.  xix.  18.)  The 
appnge  filled  with  vinegar,  which  was  presented  to  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
cross  (John  xix.  20.),  was  most  probably  fastened  around  a  rod  of  hyssop, 
two  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  was  sufficiently  long  to  enable  a  person 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  man  upon  the  cross.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce 
r<r<r»jr«. 

'  In  thispassage  Jesus  Christ  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
the  white  lily  or  to  the  tulip  ;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine. 
It  is  natural  to  presume  that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the 
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rard  (Mark  xiv.  3.  5.  SqL  Song  i.  12.)  the  paroh  tree  (x*/wt»j«, 
Luke  xv.  6.),'  the  */>/««  Chtish  or  thorn  of  ( 'lirist,-'  the  luaii- 
srake(a  species  of  melon),  ( Gen.  x\x.  II.  Sol.  Songvii.  l.'L), 
the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19.  and  lv.  13.  Zech.  i.  8.),3  and  the 
mustard  tree  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  3-2.),  may  be  distinctly  no- 
ticed.4 

Although  modern  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence 
of  any  woods  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  yet  it  appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was 
well  covered  with  wood.  We  read  of  several  Forests  and 
Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  particularly, — 

(1.)  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
1  Kings  vii.  2.  2  Kings  xix.  23.  I  los.  xiv.  5,  <i.  These  noble 
and  beautiful  trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  grandeur  and 
l.cauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired 
writ  rs  with  numerous  exquisite  similitudes.  "To  break  the 
cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in  which  they  grow, 
occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to  express  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  nrix.  1,  5.),  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period, 
and  vast  hulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of 
a  cedar  the  prophet  (Iv/.ek.  wii.  22.  24.)  has  described  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  :  the  growth  ami  extent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  her  converts. 
are  also  beautifully  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist  under  this  em- 
blem. (I'sal.  xii".  1-2.)     Of  this  particular  wood,  we  find 

that  Solomi  n  made  himself  -a  chariot.     (Song  iv.  11.) 

,  of  tin-  righteous  is  compared  to  the  cedar;  and 
it  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on 
in.  n  of  proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  1.)  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Gcd  is  ex- 
I  in  terms  highly  beautiful  f  Isa.  xxix.  17.  xxxii.  15.), 
as  also  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  (Isa.  ii.  2.) 
Those  who  encomp.isse  I  the  priests  at  the  altar  arc  also  com- 
pared '  lso  the  glory  of  wisdom.  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
1.").)  It  may  he  further  added,  that  cedar  trees,  uniting  so 
many  qualities  well  -adapted  for  budding,  afforded  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  king 
Hiram  to  Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kings  v.  10 — IS.)"-- 
Every  thing  about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strong  balsamic  odour : 
this  probably  is  the  smell  if  Lebanon,  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  11.  and  H6s.  iv.  1G. 

(•J.)  The  FOREST  ok  Oaks  on  the  mountains  of  Bashan 
(Zech.  xi.-J.) :  we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  oaks  were  held,  Ironi  an  incidental  expression  of  the 
prophet  Bzekiel ;  who,  speaking  of  the  power  and  wealth  of 
a  cienl  Tyre,  b  lys, — <>f  the  oaks  if  Bashan  (hey  ham  made 
thineoars.  (K/.ek.  xxvii.  6.)  Groves  of  oaks,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  Bcenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  shelter  which  tiny  afforded  to  the  deluded 
worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekdel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.   (Iv/.ek.  vi.  1.'!.) 

(.'C)  The  Forest  or  Wood  of  Ephraim,  which  the  children 
of  Ephraim  beg  in  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  aril) 
Standing  in  tin:  time  of  David  :  here  Absalom  was  suspended 
from  an  oil:,  and  was  slain.  (2 Sam.  xviii.  G.  8.  17.)  The 
wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  21. 
appears  to  have  been  pari  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

(1.)  The  spacious  Forest  ofJBareth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

i  ..f  in-;  hearers  to  tome  object  at  band;  and  aa  the  Beldsof  the 
Levant  are  overrun  with  the  amaryllia  tutea,  whose  golden  Ii 
flowers,  la  autumn,  aflbrd  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  object    in 
i  c&rayed  ///.•< 

.  cnliarlv  appropriate.    Bhould  this  conjecture  prove  cor- 
rect, we  learn  a  chronological  fact  respecting  tin;  season  of  the  year  when 

in  mi  ill.-  M it 

■  "The  modern  Greeks  still  call  this  fruit  by  the  same  name,  xipxr.x,  and 
Bell  them  in  the  markets.  They  are- given  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food 
evi  ii  by  man."    (Hartley  G        a,  p  -Hi  > 

•  Tula  I  not  without  reas to  be  the  plant  which 

supplied  the  crown  ol  thorns,  with  which  mockery  decked  'In-  B 

brow  before  his  ci  ■    II  I  >rthia  purpose  it  mast  have  been  very  fit; 

i  us  which  are  an  Ini  h  in  length,  are  very  strong  ami  sharp.  '  it  la 
not  unlike  a  willow  m  growth  and  it'  ubilltyj  ami  as  tin-  I 
aemble >  I  Improbable  to  f  Christ 

:  iv  lo  tin-  plan)  with  which  It  was  a  u  -i  to 
crown  emperors  and  generals  i  so  that  calumny,  insult,  and  derlaloo  mlghl 
lo-  meditate  I  in  the  very  act  of  p  1 1  -  -  In  the 

i 

earn  that  tin-  myrtle  tree 
erable  si/..-     In  the  Korea,  an  Her  (Mr. 

i  for  ti-  mi  rs  through  an  uncultivated  track, 
while  t)i 

and  exhaling  at 
i    ||  tied  i .  i  \  •  ■ ., 
combined  coolness  with  i       irs  from  the  .JBgean,  voL  I  p  112. 

•  Por  copious  account  a  of  these  and  other  vegetables,  a 

ma!  and  mineral  pro  luctfons  mentioned  in  tin-  Bcripturea  (many  ol  « in.  h 
it  falls  not  within  the  Limits  ol  this  work  to  notice),  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  oftl 
.  •  Bm  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,*©,  vol  ii.  p.  103   3d  edition. 


to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.)     '1'"  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added, — 

(5.)  The  Thickets  en  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech. 
xi.  .'J.  termed  the  pride  if  Jordan,  which  anciently  were  the 
coverts'of  wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  Palestine,  the  Palm  tree 
claims  the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
utility ;  it  affords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a 
most  delicious  wine.,;  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ;  and  they  still  flourish  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently  termed  by  way  of 
distinction  the  City  of  Palm  Trees.  In  1818,  however,  its 
plantation  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen  ;7 
and,  in  1825,  the  "  City  of  Palms"  could  not  boast  of  one  oi 
these  beautiful  trees  around  it.8  The  palm  trees  of  Judaea 
are  celebrated  by  Strabo,8  and  by  Josephus,10  who  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho.  The  palm  tree 
was  the  common  symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespa- 
sian and  oilier  emperors"  being  extant,  in  which  Juda-a  is 
personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  A  vignette  of  one  of  these  is  given  in  p.  id.  supra. 
As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  frequently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psalm  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the 
Lasting  strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  "  lint  chiefly 
is  the  comparison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of 
Righteousness  and  Tree  of  Life;  eminent  and  upright;  ever 
verdant  and  fragrant;  under  the  great)  St  pressure  and  w«  ight 
of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards  1  leaven  ;  affording  both 
fruit  and  protection;  incorruptible  and  immortal."2 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grant balsam,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  (Jcr.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This 
balsam,  which  exudes  from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam 
tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo;!-  and  two  plantations  of  it 
existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for 
which  both  parties  fought  desperately, — the  Jews,  that  they 
might  destroy  them ; — the  Romans,  that  they  might  prevent 
them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Gilead  has  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  present,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in 
Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  some- 
times  called  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  fra- 
grant and  pungent.      It  is  very  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest 

esteem  among  the  Turks  and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a 

eosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  external  wounds. 
Olive  tbees  are  now,  as  anciently, abundant  and  fruitful ; 
and  the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object 
of  attention.  The  expression — Oil  out  of  the  flinty  nek 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  plainly  denotes,  that  it  was  not  in  rich 
land  only  that  this  most  valuable  tree  should  crow  ;  but  that 
even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  Sufficient  support  for 
olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of  oil. 
Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  uncompromising,  yet  even 
there  the  olive  and  vinemighl  flourish  under  proper  culture.14 

Various  BimilirudeS  are  derived  from  the  olive  trie  by  the 
inspired  writers;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which  affords  a 
triple'  produce  in  each  year. 

PoMEOBAKATE  and  Ai'i'i.E  tuees  were  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  (Num.  xiii.  23.  Deut.  viii.  S.  Joel, 
i.  1-J.),  as  also  was  the  -,dm> >ud  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  April.     The  citron  tree  was 

in  great requesl  for  iis  fragranl  and  refreshing  shade,  as  v.  ell 
as  tor  its  delicious  fruit  (Sol.  Song  ii.  '.<.  where  it  is  mis- 
translated apple  tree.) 

Fig  tuees  are  vi  ry  common  in  Palestine, and  flourish  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil:  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little 
mure  than  sh'iuhs.  \  et  in  the  lva-t  they  attain  a  considerable 
height,  and  some  of  them  are  Capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
a  large  number  of  h"isemen.  The  shade  of  the  tic' tree  is  very 
pleasant;   and  to  tit  under   it   is  an  embh  m   if  security    ami 

peace.  (Mic.  iv.  1.)  Pig  trees  begin  to  Bproul  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  SO.    Matt,  my,  32.) 

«  On  the  various  pioducts  of  the  palm  tree,  sec   I  unites 

i  

i  ii    m  cmlchaol'a  Traveli  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  p  90S,  not*. 

•   Lite  xvi   \..l    n.  p    111-",    (tvon.  1807    MM 

:  .In. i.  hi,  l.c  8  5  3- 

'■  Dr.  Shaw  haa  enumerated  them     Tr.o.i-,  v..i  ■■.  p.  151. 
>■»  Bn.  Home's  Commentary  on  PaaJ  kU.19.    (Works,  vol  \\  ,,  115.) 

14  Jowel  p  303.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut  xxxii.  13. 
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The  fruit  makes  its  appearance  before  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The  fig 
trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds  : — 1.  The  Untimely  fig, 
which  puts  forth  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
is  called  the  green  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  untimely  fig. 
(Sol.  Song  ii.  13.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  ma- 
turity towards  the  end  of  June  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.), 
and  in  flavour  surpasses  the  other  kinds. — 2.  The  Summer  or 
dry  fig:  it  appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  ripe  in 
August. — 3.  The  Winter  fig,  which  germinates  in  August, 
and. does  not  ripen  until  about  the  end  of  November  :  it  is 
longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  All  figs, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(Nahum  iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses,  which  are  called  cakes  of 
Jigs  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18.  xxx.  12.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fruit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes 
the  leaves  :  consequently,  when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigour  having  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  justly  look  fur  fruit, 
and  haply  find  some  boccores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some  winter 
figs  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6 — 9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening :  and  the  method 
of  improving  the  palm  (whose  bareness  may  be  remedied  in 
the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

The  Sycamore  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Egypt :  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree;  and  its 
sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagree- 
able fruit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  no  seeds 
within.  This  tree  does  not  grow  from  the  seed,  but  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  branch  :  it  produces  abundance  of  fruit,  which 
grows  in  a  peculiar  manner, — not  on  the  extremities  of  the 
boughs  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  will 
account  for  Zacchaeus's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  affords  a 
very  grateful  shade.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil, 
which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  singular  virtue  in 
curing  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zac- 
chaeus,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zacchaeus 
made  upon  the  tree  !    (Luke  xix.  4.) 

The  Trickxy  pear,  which  most  probably  is  the  thorns 
mentioned  in  Hos.  ii.  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shrub,  which  grows 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  affords  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
secure  fences  imaginable.1 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  Cattle,  to  the  management  and  rearing  of 
which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  applied  themselves.2  The  hilly 
country  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
but  also  of  water,  which,  descending  thence,  carried  fertility 
into  the  low  lands  and  valleys.  The  most  celebrated  pasture 
grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  besides  those 
of  Sharon,  the  plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmel,  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  com- 
prised every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  cloth- 
ing, or  was  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes,  as  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last-mentioned  animals 
were  of  a  more  handsome  form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder 
climate  ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this 
hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use,  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  The  various  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great 
variety  and  plenty  of  Fish,  vast  quantities  of  which  were 

■  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  3d  edition.  For 
a  particular  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Ifeader  is  referredto  the  Hiero-Botanicon  of  Celsius  (Upsalre,  1745— 1747,  in 
two  parts  or  vols.  8vo.);  and  for  its  zoology  to  the  Hierozoicon  of  Bochart 
(lolio,  Lug.  Bat.  1714,  or  in  three  vols.  4to.  Lipsise,  1793,  and  following 
years.)  The  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  elaborate  works, 
will  find  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Professor  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  part  ii.  vol.  i. 
pp.  297—567.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—359. ;  and  particularly  in  Dr.  Harris's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  already  referred  to. 

»  "The  whole  of  the  scenery  (says  Dr.  Richardson),  since  we  entered 
Palestine,  amply  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  aland  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey, — a  land  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  men,  whose  trade,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  in 
oattle."    Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 


carried  to  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  one  of  the 
gates  of  that  city  was  from  this  circumstance  denominated 
the  Fikh-gate.  The  Dead  Sea  furnished  abundance  of  salt  for 
curing  theii  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  every  other  kind  of  salt. 

3.  Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought 
any  Mines  of  iron  or  copper  ;  yet  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers  have  ascertained  that  the  mountains  of  Palestine 
contain  iron,  particularly  those  whose  summits  and  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  industrious  Druses.  A  vein  of  coal  has  also 
been  discovered  :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink  a  mine.  Report 
says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copper-mine  at  Aleppo, 
which  (M.  Volney  is  of  opinion)  must  have  long  since  been 
abandoned.  These  facts,  however,  substantiate  the  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land, — as  a 
land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  mountains  thou 
mayest  dig  copper  (Deut.  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be 
rendered,  there  being  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  brass  mine. 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly- 
favoured  country  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  it  was  then 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  people,  who  knew  how  to  improve 
every  inch  of  their  land,  and  by  their  good  husbandry  had 
made  even  the  most  desert  and  barren  places  to  yield  some 
kind  of  production ;  so  that  the  very  rocks,  which  noiv  appear 
quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  corn,  pulse,  or  pasture. 
Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve  ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  that  a  warm  country  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern 
climates  being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern ;  and 
that  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  many  apprehend ;  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,3  which 
the  Scriptures  assert  that  Palestine  anciently  supported,  espe- 
cially when  their  statements  of  its  fertility  and  population  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the 
natives  as  strong  and  patient  of  labour  ;  the  soil  as  fruitful, 
exuberant  in  its  produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the 

fialm  and  balm  tree.  Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  ihe 
oftiest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height, 
affording  a  grateful  shade  under  its  verdant  groves,  and  even 
in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region  as  being  covered  at 
the  top  with  perpetual  snow.4  Justin  confirms  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of  Palestine,  its 
beautiful  climate,  its  palm  and  fragrant  balsam  trees.5  The 
palms  of  Judeea  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny  ;fl  and  Ara- 
mianus  Marcellinus  commends  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
its  large  and  handsome  cities.7  But  the  most  memorable 
testimony  is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which 
appears  in  various  parts  of  his  writings.  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state  briefly,  that  after  describ- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee, of  Peraea  and  Samaria,  he  speaks  of  their  fertility  and 
produce  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong 
resistance  on  all  occasions  of  war  :  for  the  Galileans  are 
inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very 
numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally  rich,  and  fruitful,  and 
full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees  ;  so  that  its  fertility  in- 
vites the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultivation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Peraea, 
he  continues,  is  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorts  of  fruits,  yet  in  other  parts 
it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Its  plains 
are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts  ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  palm  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also 
sufficiently  watered  with  torrents,  that  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  springs  which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when 
the  torrents  fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judaea.  Both  countries 
are  composed  of  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want.     The  waters  of  such  rivers  as  they  have,  are  exceed- 

s  On  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land,  see  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol,  i.  pp.  98— 110. 


Taciti  Historia,  lib.  v.  i 

Justin.  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. 

Lib.  xiv.  c.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  edit.  Bioont. 


c  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii. 
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in^ly  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  their 
grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  countries  yield  inure  milk 
than  do  those  of  other  places.1 

On  the  division  of  trie  land  of  Canaan,  wo  are  informed 
(Josh.  xv.  -in — 62.)  thai  sol  fewer  than  ont  hundred  and  tin  In 
waited  cities  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  bribe  of  Judah.  Many  cen- 
turies afterwards.  Josephus  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria 
and  Judaea  wen-  very  full  of  people,  which  Be  notices  as  the 
-i  Bign  of  their  excellency;'  that  in  the  two  Galilees 
tin-  villages  were  extremely  numerous  and  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  that  there  also  were  greal  numbers  of  the  larger  cities, 
the  smallest  of  which  contained  a  population  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand souls.3  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.1  These  statements  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historian  relative 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  population  of  the  Holy  Land.  Com- 
pare Num.  x'i.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  1 — 15.  9  Sam.  xxiv.  0.  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  11 — 111. 
Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfactory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell.  Shaw,  1  [asselquist,  and  other  modern 
travellers."  who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by 
J)r.  Clarke.'  who  thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Na- 
polose  or  Siehem  and  Jerusalem: — "The  road,"  says  he, 
"  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones;  yet  the 
Cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous:  it  afforded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  Jud»a 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive 
trees  ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gardens:  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  highesl  state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Eventhesides 
of  tin  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  an- 
other, whereon  s..il  hail  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial 
harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air;  its  limpid  springs;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  matchless  plains ;  its  hills  and  vales:  all  these, 
ailded  t,>  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  in- 
deed u  fulil  ir/u'r/t  'tin-  Lord  i, nth  blessed  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.) : 
(iuil  hath  given  it  of  the  <l  w  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 

earth,  mid  pit  nt  1/  OJ  corn  ami  u-hn  .""■ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account 
lor  the  vast  population  it  anciently  supported  :  and  although 
this  country,  generally  Bpeaking,  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility 
and  population,  yet  this  is  no  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees, Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the 
European  crusaders,  and  Turks, — together  with  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time  (who 
not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also  ex- 
tort to  the  attermost  from  the  husbandmen),8 — to  which  are 
to  he  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs, — all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  the  present    state  of  this  country  ;  and.  so   far  is  it.  from 

contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it 

confirms  their  authority  ;  tor,  in  the  event  of  the  Israelites 
proving  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engagements  with  Jeho- 
vah, all  these  judgments  v. ere  predicted  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Dent.  xxix.  22.  d  tea.)  j  and 
tin  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  per- 
manent comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  Psalmist, 
that  a  righteou     1 1   -!   turneth  n  fruitful  land  into  barrenness, 

phosde  Bell  Jud.  lib.  Mi.  c.  3.  §52.  3, 1 

*  Il.i.l.  lib.  in   c  '     '  Ibid,  lit),  iii.c.3.  S2. 

•  ll.nl    1,1,.   ,l.  ,'.  'J).  56. 

»  'I'll.  i.  I  uive  t"  the  fertilil        P 

l.y  Maundrell  ana  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  by  in    Macknlgbl  in  dl 

In     1 1  1 1  1 1 1 , .  1 1  y .  .'  i  I 

ii        Iquisi  and  other*  are  collected  by  Mr.Harmer   (Observe 
Their  account  d  by  Mr  Bncklnj 

p,  in. 

P  r<  cenl  traveller,  "  Ibere  an 

beautiful  and  fertile  spots,  bul  nel  bo  m  .lu-i  ea.    The  breath  "i  .i 

■  i  and  withered  the  terri- 
tory of  the  dan  hii  ofZ  in  What  a  change  baa  been  wrought  in  the  land, 
once  n  urnal  ot  the  Rei  -i  Con 
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for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein.  (Peal.  cvii.  3L) 
"  But  it  has  been  "through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very 
wickedness, — the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants, 
— that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.  Were  pood 
government,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
land  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  beci  me  aaain  a 
hind  flowing  with  mill;  and  honey  .•  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
mountains,  honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious bee  from  myriads  of  fragrant  plants:  the  plains,  the 
valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would  yield  corn  for  man, 
and  pasturage  for  innumerable  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a 
stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  Christian."9 
IV.  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty 
and  the  comforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed  :  among  the 
CALAMITIES  of  various  kinds,  which  at  different  times  visited 
the  inhabitants,  the  pestilence,  earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  the 
devastations  of  locusts,  famines,  and  the  pestilential  Simcom, 
demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afflicted 
with  the  Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring-countries.    This  tremendous  scourge 

is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  first  introduced  into  a  coun- 
try, it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  peatilcncc  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness. (Psal.  xci.  6.) 

2.  This  region,  being  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is 
often  shaken  by  Earthquakes,10  from  which,  however,  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  suffered  little  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2 — 
5.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  ground,  lying  on  a  declivity, 
are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  present  day,"  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Baroary)12  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tains being  carried  info  the  midst  if  the  sea  (Psal.  xlvi.  2.), 
of  their  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheep 
(Ps.  cxiv.  1.  (J.) ;  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  20.) 
when  he  says  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk- 
ard, and  shall  be  rt  mured  like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  con- 
cussions have  supplied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with 
numerous  figures,  b)T  which  tiny  have  represented  the  con- 
cussions and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See  par- 
ticularly Isa.  xxix.  G.  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  21.  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  22. 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  Whirlwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  win- 
ter  and  cold  seasons.  Whirlwinds  often  preceded  rain.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed 
the  commandment  and  the  word  of.  God  (Psal.  oxlvii.  15, 
l&.)»,a  and,  as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well 
as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall  the 
impenitcntly  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27.)  They  arc  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurring  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south 
of  .luchea  (Isa.  xxi.  1.);  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  lv/.ekiel  speaks  of 
one  that  came  from  the  north  (Iv/.ok.  i.  I.);  hut  more  fre- 
quently it  blows  from  the  south  (Job  xxxvii. !'.),  in  which 
case  it. is  generally  attended.witb  the  most  fatal  conseqi 

to  the  haph  ss  iravt  Her.  Mr-  Morier,  describing  the  whirl- 
winds of  Persia,  says,  thai  tiny  swept  along  the  country  in 
different  directions,  in  a  manner  truly  terrific.  "  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  Band,  branches,  and  the  Btubble  of  the 
fields,  and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth   and    the   clouds.      The   correctness  of  the  imagery 

used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, is  very  striking.  Jhe  whirlwind  shall  take  them  awajf 
at  stubble.  (Isa.  \1.  24.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains 
before  the  wind,  arid  like  a  rolling  thing  befon  the  whirlwind. 
(Isa.  wii.  i:i.)  Iii  the  Psalms  (lxxxiii.  13.)  we  read.  Make 
them  Kke  a  wheel/  as  tin-  ttitbblt  before  the  wind.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  whirlwind,  which 

»  JoweU'vOhriirJu  Researches  In  Syria,  p.  309. 

■  i>  The  coaei  In  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asm  Minor,  us  still  sub. 

jeel  i"  earthqual  i    happened which  caused  the  ■ 

ra\:i«,'s,  .1. ■>!!.. vin- npwar.ls  i. rJO.OOO  persona  in  thevallej  ol  Balbec.  Far 
three  months  the  snocksoflt  teniii.a  ihc  iniiai,nanis,,i  I..-I>.ui,,ii  -.,  nun-h, 
that  they  abandoned  theu*  houses  and  dwelt  under  tenia,   (Volnej      I 

I   p       ;  ,  In  the  autumn  of  1822 nncii,,  i  o.  in, minus  earthquake 
,,,-  rathei  a 

..,,,,( ,, n,'  in  ii,,-  sain,'  work,  \"1 

'<  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barban   to.  vol  i  pp 

<*  Tin'  Arabs,  i,,  1 1  us  ,la  v.  rail  ih> 'in  good  new  oi  messengers:  an, I  in  till" 
Koran  thi  y  are  tl  rnred  tin.'  sent  of  God,  c.  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  translation, 
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frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion."1  From  these  phenomena,  the 
sacred  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures 
and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  8 — 15.  xxix.  1 — 10. 
lv.  8.  lxxxiii.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  viii.  7,  8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  2.  xxix. 
6.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  Matt.  vii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  are  on  land  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  the 
vacuum  being  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earth, 
sand,&c. — To  this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii.  7.) 

4.  Frequently  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  vast  bodies 
of  migrating  Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  By 
the  prophet  Joel  (ii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  army  of  the 
Lord,  from  the  military  order  which  they  appear  to  observe : 
disbanding  themselves  and  encamping  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  resuming  their  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
unless  they  meet  with  food.  (Nah.  iii.  17.  Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.),  so 
as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  bring  a  temporary  darkness  upon 
the  land.  (Joel  ii.  2.  10.  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made  by 
them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chariots  (Joel  ii.  5.)  :  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod.  x.  15.) 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  the  hedges,  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah.  iii.  17.), 
climbing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every 
obstacle,  they  mount  the  walls  of  cities  and  houses,  and  enter 
the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.)2  They  devour  every 
green  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  off  every  tree  (Exod.  x.  12. 
15.  Joel  i.  4.  7. 10.  12.  16.  18.  20.),  so  as  to  render  the  land, 
which  before  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  3.)  The 
noise  made  by  them,  when  committing  their  ravages,  is  com- 
pared to  the  crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or 
a  mighty  host  set  in  Dattle  array.  (Ibid.  5.)  So  fearful  are 
the  effects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled 
with  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  settling  on  their  grounds  by  making  loud  shouts 
(Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,3  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars4  do  to  this  day.  W'hat  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by 
which  every  thing  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  inevitably  consumed  by  the  last  company.  As 
Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  country  of  these 
depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an  east 
wind  (Exod.  x.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (that  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  that  country),  and  wafted  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  perished.  On  their  departure  from  a  coun- 
try, they  leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which 
pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army.  They  are  generally  carried  off  by  the  wind 
into  the  sea,  where  they  perish  ;  and  their  dead  bodies,  putre- 
fying on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  offensive,  and  (it  is  said) 
sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  of  the 
northern  boundaries,  whence  they  are  called  the  northern 
army,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the 

»  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  202.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  was' surprised  by  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that 
river,  which  lifted  up  a  camel  and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  several  of  its  ribs  ;  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his 
servants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violently  to  the  ground  ;  and  partly 
demolished  ahut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally 
plastered  with  mud  ;  if  dust  and  sand  had  risen  with  the  whirlwind  in  the 
same  proportion,  instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suffo- 
cated (Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  346.);— a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  tra- 
veller Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when  crossing  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara  in  his  way  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Niger.  Destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  his  throat  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  heard  a  wind  sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened 
his  parched  mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidently  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert.  So  im- 
mense was  the  quantity  raised  into  the  air  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  continued  motion- 
less till  it  had  passed.     Park's  Travels,  p.  178. 

»  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  clergyman,  who  visited  Thyatira  in 
June,  1820,  thus  describes  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  insects: — "lam 
perfectly  astonished  at  their  multitudes.  They  are,  indeed,  as  a  strong 
people,  set.  in  battle  array  :  they  run  like  mighty  men  ;  they  climb  the  walls 
like  men  nf  war.  I  actually  saw  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  of  Thyatira  ; 
they  ran  upon  the  wall ;  they  elimlini  up  upon  the  houses  ;  they  entered  into 
the  windoics  like  a  thief.  (Joel  ii.  5.  7.  9.)  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  locusts  which  are  known  in  these 
countries."    Missionary  Register,  July,  1827,  p.  328. 

3  Light's  Travels,  p.  56.     Belzoni's  Narrative,  p.  197. 

4  Baron  De  Tott's  Memoirs,  extracted  in  Harmer's  Observation?,  vol.  iii 
p.  319. 


dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  East  (or  Dead)  Sea,  and 
others  into  the  utmost  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea.  (Joel  ii.  20.) 
These  predatory  locusts  are  larger  than  those  which  some- 
times visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger.  From  their 
heads  being  shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel 
says,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  horses  ,•  and  on  account 
of  their  celerity  they  are  compared  to  horsemen  on  full  gal- 
lop (ii.  4.),  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for  battle.  (Rev.  ix. 
7.)  The  locust  has  a  large  open  mouth  ;  and  in  its  two  jaws 
it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  like  scis- 
sors, and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so 
sharp  and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms 
them  the  teeth  of  a  great  lion.  (Joel  i.  G.)  In  order  to  mark 
the  certainty,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  different  appellations,  ex- 
pressive of  their  nature,  are  given  to  them  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge, 
which  are  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the 
East.  The  quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  together  with  the  whole  middle 
part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is  incredible  to  any  person  who 
has  not  himself  witnessed  their  astonishing  numbers.  Their 
numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  sometimes 
extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  darken 
the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  Should  the 
wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  they  afford  a  lively  idea  of  that  similitude  of  the 
Psalmist  (cix.  23.)  of  being  tossed  up  and  down  us  the  locusts. 
Wherever  they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the 
space  of  several  leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  The  noise  which  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret, 
or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones :  and,  whilst  employed  in 
devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
they  uniformly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  inarch.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  a  less 
destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one  would 
imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself, 
indeed,  consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  their  myriads 
spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering 
had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  reduced  to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause  the 
dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  government  among 
them,  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants  ;  and,  when  their 
king  or  leader  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one 
solitary  straggler  being  left  behind  to  witness  the  devastation. 
When  these  clouds  of  -locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surmount 
any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the 
heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  In 
Persia,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the  gardeners  and  husband- 
men make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their 
grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, — Surely  1  will  fill  thee  with  men  as 
with  locusts,  and  thev  shall  lift  up  their  voice  against 
thee.  (Jer.  Ii.  14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  pits  and  • 
trenches,  and  fill  them  with  water,  or  kindle  fires  of  stubble 
therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the 
trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms 
are  extremely  numerous,  they  climb  over  every  thing  in  their 
way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  adhering  to 
the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their  food.5 
Pliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants 
lived  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  dried  in  the  smoke  ; 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article 
of  food.fi  The  modern  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts, 
of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boiling  them  with  salt,  and 
mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  fat ;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any 
other  culinary  process,  devour  almost  every  part  except  the 
wings.7     They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled   in 

s  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  Harmer's  Observa- 
tions, vol. 'iii.  p.  319.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  340—343.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  100.  Sir  Win.  Ouseley's  Travels  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812, 
vol.  i.  pp.  195—200.  (4to.  London,  1819.)  Mr.  Dodwell  has  given  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  in  Greece;  where,  however,  they 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Levant.  See  his  Classical  and  Topographical 
Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

e  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c.  30.  and  lib.  x.  c.  28. 

i  At  Busheher  [or  Bushire]  in  Persia,  Mr.  Price  saw  "  many  Arab  women 
employed  in  filling  hags  with  locusts,  to  be  preserved  and  eaten  like 
shrimps."  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  p.  6.  London,  1825.  foV 
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vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist's 
food  (Mark  i.  0.)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  fruit  of  the 
locust  tree.1 

5.  The  devastations  caused  by  the  locusts,  together  with 
the  absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally 
followed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
absolute  Famink,  which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged 
cities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  starving  inhabitants  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  not  only  unclean 
animals,  but  also  human  flesh.    Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  2'2 — 

.  57.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1.  -J  Rings  vi.  -25 — 28.  xxv.  3.  Jer. 
xiv.  15.  xix.  t).  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii.  20.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10— 
IS.  lti.  vi.  12.    vii.  15. 

6.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  ever  visited 
this  highly  favoured  country  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the 
Arabs  termed  the  Sam  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samoun,  by 
the  Turks,  Simoom  or  Samikl,  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  dry  wind  of  the  high  places  in  the  wUderneu.  (Jer.  iv.  11.) 
It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  in  Nubia  during 
March  and  April,  and  also  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
but  so  poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  Bufibcatea 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if 
it  overtake  them  when  standing  upright.  Thevenot  mentions 
such  a  wind,  which  in  1658  suffocated  twenty  thousand  men 
in  one  night;  and  another,  which  in  1655  suffocated  four 
thousand  persons.  As  the  principal  stream  of  this  pestilen- 
tial blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 


breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
travellers  in  the  desert,  when  they  perceive  its  approach, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to 
the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  in  their  robes,  or  in 
a  piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has  passed  over  them.  The 
hast  mischief  which  it  produces  is  the  drying  up  their  skins 
of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perish  with  thirst  in  the 
deserts.  When  this  destructive  wind  advances,  which  it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  n  d- 
ness  in  the  air;  ana,  when  sufficiently  near  to  admit  ofb<  i  un- 
observed, it  appears  like  a  haze,  in  colour  resembling  the 
purple  part  of  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
vVhen  travellers  are  exposed  to  a  second  or  third  attack  of 
this  terrible  blast  it  produces  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference 
for  life,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength.  Camels 
and  other  animals  instinctively  perceive  its  approach,  and 
bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  efl'ects 
of  this  blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are 
peculiar.  At  first  view,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep  :  but 
if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly  shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes  black.2  In  Per- 
sia, in  the  district  of  Dashtistan  a  sam  or  simoom  blew 
during  the  summer  months,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the 
corn  (then  near  its  maturitv),  that  no  animal  would  eat  a 
blade  of  it,  or  touch  any  of  its  grain.3  The  image  of  corn 
bldsted  before  it  be  grown  up,  used  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
2  Kings  xix.  26.,  was  most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some 
similar  cause.  The  Psalmist  evidently  alludes  (Psal.  ciii. 
15,  16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of  the  simoom. 
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DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  OR  JEWS,  FROM  THE 
PATRIARCHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 


Patriarchal  Government. — II.  Government  under  Moses — a  Theocracy  ; — its  Nature  and  Design. — 1.  Notices  of  the  Heads 
or  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — 2.  Of  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  Judges  appointed  by  .Moses. — 3.  Of  the  Senate  or 
Council  of  Seventy  Assessors. — I.  Scribes. — III.  Government  of  the  Judges. — IV.  Regal  Government  instituted  ; — 1.  The 
Functions  and  Privileges  of  the  Kings; — 2.  Inaugitration  of the  Kings  ; — 3.  Chief  Distinctions  of  Majesty ; — 4.  Scri/ititral 
illusions  to  the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  explained. — V.  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. — VI.  Magistrates 
under  the  Monarchy. — VII.  Officers  of  the  Palace. — VIII.  The  royal  Harem. — IX.  Promulgation  of  Laws. — X.  Schism 
bet-ween  the  twelve  Tribes  ; — its  latent  Causes  ; — the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  founded ; — their  Duration  and  End. 
— XI.  Reasons  -why  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel. — XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  during  the 
Babylonish  Captivity. 


1.  Of  the  forms  of  government  which  obtained  among 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
have  but  little  information  communicated  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bimplicity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed  would  ren- 
der any  complicated  form  of  governmeni  unnecessary;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  Patriabchs,  that  is,  the  Heads 

or  Founders  of  Families,  exercised  the  chief  power  and  com- 
mand over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.    Such  was  the 

L'nvi  rnmept  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  ami  Jacob.     So  long  as  they 

resided  in  tin-  land  of  ( 'anaan,  they  were  Bubjecl  to  no  foreign 

pOWer.  but  tended  their  flockfl  and  herds  w  herever  they  chose 
to  gO  (Geo.  xiii.  6 — LS.Jk  SUd  vindicated  their  wrongs  In- 
arms u  hensoever  they  had  sustained  any  injury.  (Cm.  xiv.) 
They  treated  with  the  petty  kinurs   who   reigned   in  different 

part>  of  Palestine  ;is  their  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  them  in  tiiejr  own  right  (Gen.  liv.  i:t.  1 — 34. 
Ed.  32—33.  \wi.  16.  -.11— 33.  xwi.  44—64.) 

The  patriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion  ;  s<>  that 
parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  'and  children 

the  first  subjects.  They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their 
children    (Gen.    xli\.    3,    1.     1   Cnron.   v.    1.),    and    also    of 

punishing  them  with  death  (Gen.  xxwiii.  34.),  or  of  dis- 
missing   them    from    home  without   assigning   any  reason. 

'  Sir  Win   Oiiscley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  [97    DodweU'i  TOOT,  roL  i   p.  '.'I". 
Dr.  Delia  fella's  Travels  from  Barl.ary  I.,  UN  U  V  .t.-rn  PrODtlei 
p.  78.    Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  pp.  01 — T>1. 


(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  the  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  so- 
lemn blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence. 
Thus  Noah  cursed  his  son  ("anaan  ((Jen.  ix.  35.)j  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviL  38,  •-'!>.  33.);  and  Jacob  blessed 

his  sons.  (den.  xlix.)  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
eldest  son.   by  a   natural   righl    of  succession,  inherited   the 

paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one 
of  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  in  the  first  ;i'^is,  seems  tn  have  been  annexed  ;  so 

that  the  heads  of  families  not  onlv  possessed  a  secular 
power,  but  also  officiated  as  priests  in  the  families  to  which 
tin  v  belonged.    (Gen.  viii.  SO.   xii.  7.  8.   \\\v.  1 — 3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob    exercised,  i  ach,  the  siipn  me 
power   in    his   own   family,  during  their   father's   life  ((■'en. 


XXXviii.  34.),  yet    the    latter   appears   to   have    retained  some 

hem.  (Gen.  xliL  1— 4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1— 13. 
1.  15 — 17.)     Afterwards,  however,  as  the  posterity  of  Jacob 


authority  over  them.    ((.'en. 


increased,  in  Egypt,  it  became  necessary  to  have  maglBtratl  B 
or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authority;   these 

arc  termed  Elder*  (Exod.  iii.  L6.),  being  probably  cnbsei 

account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.    The  okoterim  or  »*  officers 

of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Kxod.  v.  14,  15.  19.)  have  been 

•>  Brace1!  Travel  J    vnl   rl    PI'    l'  ■"■<■  %"' 

i  op  M    96     Bu  R    k    Perttfi  Trsrsii  in  Georgia,  Tcrsia,  &.c.  vol.  ii. 
s  Second  Journey,  p-  43. 
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conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  magistrates  elected  by  them ;  but, 
from  the  context  of  the  sacred  historian,  they  rather  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over 
the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee  their  labour.1 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
their  oppressors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was 

E leased  to  institute  a  new  form  of  government,  which  has 
een  rightly  termed  a  Theocracy;  the  supreme  legislative 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who 
alone  could' enact  or  repeal  laws.  The  Hebrew  government 
appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  common  and  gene- 
ral ends  of  all  good  governments ; — viz.  the  protection  of  the 
property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several  members 
of  the  community  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity of  states  will  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovah,  and  a  king- 
dom of  priests.  For  thus  Moses  is  directed  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians, 
and  how  I  bore  yeu  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto 
myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  hear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people,-  for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation,  (Exod.  xix.  3,  4, 
5,  6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  of  Israel;  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
maketh  with  thee  this  day ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob:  for  ye  know,  adds  Moses, 
how  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by,-  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations  and  their  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  ivoman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations.  (Deut.  xxix.  10 — 18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or 
rather  the  proscription  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  oath  by 
which  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
King,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which 
he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  particu- 
lar engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
nations  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
while  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  that  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  by  which  they  passed  into  the 
promised  land.  In  keeping  this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the 
blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection  in  the 
security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against  all 
attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours;  but  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship- 
ping them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  blessings  of  God's 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled 
against  the  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (xxix.  25 — 27.)  The  sub- 
stance, then,  of  this  solemn  transaction  between  God  and  the 
Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government)  was  this : — If  the  Hebrews  would  vo- 
luntarily consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  their  Lord  and  King, 
to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then, 
though  God  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care 
of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by 
peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless  it  with 
a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection ;  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with 
singular  wisdom ;  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at 
that  time  the  common  and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry-: 
but  by  thus  taking  them  into  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as 
rewards  to  obedience  and  punishments  for  disobedience,  they 
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became  motives  to  continuance  in  the  true  religion,  instead 
of  encouragements  to  idolatry.2 

In  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to 
them  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  to" be  of  perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their 
polity  subsisted.  The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  were 
administered  were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting 
in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.  xix.  17.)  :  they  were  usually 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  high-priest.  In  this  there  was  a  singular  pro- 
priety; for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati 
among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  of  law,  however, 
relating  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  con- 
sulted by  Urim  and  Thummim;  and  in  matters,  which  con- 
cerned the  w-elfare  of  the  state,  God  frequently  made  known 
Ids  will  by  prophets  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and 
the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In  all  these 
cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.3 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
government  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the 
Israelites  and  foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most 
abominable  idolatry  among  those  nations,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  Israelites  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilderness,  rendered  this  seclusion  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
this  design.4 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  de- 
mocratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  convened  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  to  whom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  spoken,-  but  as  he  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accordingly 
in  Num.  i.  16.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
mjm  Wtp  (kcruay  HoeDffH),  that  is,  those  ivont  to  be  called 
the  convention ,-  in  our  version  called  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation,- and  in  Num.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  ijno 
ivcrp  mp  »tfrB>J  (NtsiAY  Enra  kcruay  MuoeD),  that  is,  chiefs 
of  the  community,  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the  con- 
vention, in  our  version  termed,  famous  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Josh, 
xxiii.  2.  it  appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  and  judges  and  officers,-  and  Michaelis  is 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  British  House  of 
Commons,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instruction  from  their  constituents.5 

1.  Heads  or  Princes  of  Tribes  and  Families. — All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient 
Germans  or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a 
lesser  commonwealth,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and 
all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one  great  republic.6  The 
same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Israelites,  who  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  great 
tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families, 
which  are  called  nmsro  (m''shp«choth)  or  families,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  mats*  to  (botcy  aboth)  or  houses  of  fathers 
(Num.  i.  2.  Josh.  vii.  14.);  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  called  heads  of  houses  of  fathers, 
and  sometimes  simply  heads.  These  are  likewise  the  same 
persons  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders. 
(Compare  also  Deut.  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1 — 9.)     It  does  not 

*  Lowman  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  8—10.  See  also 
Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141—185.  for  some 
masterly  observations  on  the  introduction  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the 
Mosaic  law. 

'  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  100—196. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  202—225.  Bruning's  Antiq.  Heb.  pp.  91—93.  Mr.  Low- 
man  (Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  pp.  17—31.)  lias  illustrated  the  wis- 
dom of  this  second  design  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  by  several  pertinent  ex- 
amples. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  ofMoses,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
In  this  manner  were  the  Ishmaelites  governed  by  twelve  princes  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Ishmael's  sons  (Gen.  xjev.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedouins  their 
descendants  have  always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. Their  families  continue  together;  and  under  the  name  of  Emir,  one 
prince  among  neople.  who  are  all  his  kindred  within  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity.     Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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appear  in  -what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families  were 
chosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do 
not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least, 
of  the  monarchy:  from  1  Chron.  xxvii.  lb' — 22.  it  is  evident 
thai  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David;  and  they  must  have 
proved  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state 
might  have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  kino-,  but  even  occa- 
sionallv  without  that  magistrate  who  was  called  a  Judges 
although  we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every 
tribe  had  always  its  own  independent  chief  magistrate,  who 
may  nol  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  our 
British  counties;  subordinate  to  them,  again*  were  the  heads 
of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieute- 
nants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
vet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  cer- 
tain cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention 
would  take  measures  for  their  common  interest.  In  many 
cast  s  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  re- 
publics, not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge,  but 
even  during  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances  of  wars  being 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be  seen 
in  Josh.  xvii.  15 — 17.  Judg.  IV.  10.  and  xviii — xx.  ~1  Chron. 
v.  18 — 23.  41 — 13.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  to  empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representa- 
tive head;  for  it  is  there  said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shknei 
had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and  were  therefore  reckoned 
only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain  why,  according 
to  Micah  v.  2.,  Bethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals 
was  requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably 
the  number  was  not  always  uniform.1 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also 
a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congre- 
gation, or  convention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole 
judge.  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily 
duties  of  this  office  were  too  heavy  for  him,  suggested  to  him 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the  institution  of 
Judges  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thou- 
sands, who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod. 
xviii.  11 — 26.)  Of  the  judges  of  tens,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  sixty  thousand,-  of  the  judges  of  fifties,  twelve 
thousand;  of  the  judges  of  hundreds,  six  thousand;  and  of 
the  judges  of  thousands,  six  hundred.  These  judges,  or 
Jethroiiian  prefects  (as  they  have  been  called),  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  military  division  of  an  host  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens;  this  was  a  model  proper 
for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their 
settlement  as  tribes  or  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithingS.  Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of 
sheriffs  in  counties,  hundrcdors  or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and 
aedners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  this  constitu- 
tion of  .Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought 
that  those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken  from  these 
laws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.8 
It  is  not  probable)  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies 
the  W  hole  sixty  thousand  judges  Of  tens  had  seats  and  voices. 
Michaclis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even 
those  only  of  thousands,  are  to  lie  understood,  when  mention 

Lb  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions.-' 

Bttt, after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of 

Canaan,  as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers, 
Moses  ordained  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (Dent.  wi.  L8»),  ami  it  should  seem  that  thev  were  chosen 
bs'  the  people.     In  succeeding  agi  b  these  judicial  offices  were 

filled    by  the  Levites,  most    probably  because    they   wire  the 

person  sliest  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  1  lebrews.  (See  l  <  !hron. 
xxiii.  i.  xxvi.  29— 32.  2  Chron.  rix.  8— II.  xxxiv.  13.V 

3.  During  the  SOiOUming  Of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Moses  established  a  aouncil  or  senate  of  sen  nty,  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish 
rabbinical  writers,  who  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in 

conjecturing  why  the  number  was   limited   to  seventy,  have 

1  HlobMlli    Commentaries,  vol  I.  pp.981  -480.914. 

»  Baron  on  English  Government,  pail  i.  p.  71).    Lowinau'K  Civil  Govern- 
nviu  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  162. 
>  Mi.  I,.,,  Ui  |  <  ommi  Hi  'i  lea,  vol  I  n  946 
*  Ibid,  p,  946. 
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pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme  court  cf 
judicature;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  con- 
cerning  such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution.  Jlfter  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did 
appoint  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Moses  had  instituted.5  In  the  New 
Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

•1.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  con- 
gregation or  diet  (as  Michaclis  terms  it),  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  dihjw  (shotchim)  or  Sa-ibes. 
It  is  evident  that  they  were  different  from  the  Jethronian  pre- 
fects or  judges ;  for  Moses  expressly  ordained  that  they  should 
not  only  appoint  judges  in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or 
scribes.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaclis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  and  that  to 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  bur- 
thens and  services  on  the  people  individually.  Under  the 
regal  edvemmenf,  these  scribes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Dcut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii.  33. 
and  xxiii.  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying 
orders  to  the  army  (Dent.  xx.  5.)  ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 
we  meet  with  a  scribe,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now 
termed  the  muster-masier-general.6 

III.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  command  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister 
(Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.  )  ;  and  under  whom  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  in- 
junctions. On  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of  the  elders  of  his 
council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not  choose  any  chief 
magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  consequence 
(as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25.}  This  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned the  government  of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain 
supreme  magistrates,  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  in 
some  cases,  for  life,  but  not  always :  and  their  office  was  not 
hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  There  also 
were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance, 
during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God 
himselt  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  the  Israelites,  the 
people  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  ap- 
peared to  them  most  proper  to  deliver  them  from  their  imme- 
diate oppression  :  thus  Jephthah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
beyond  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  oppression  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  judges  neces- 
sary were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of 
those  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  their  deli- 
verance from  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  the 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered. 

Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  authority  on  this  side 
Jordan,  neither  did  liarak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond 
that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to 
that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings:  it  ex- 
tended to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  ap- 
peal ;  but  they  bad  no  power  to'enart  new  laws,  or  to  impose 

new  burthens  upon  the  people.    They  were  protectors  of  the 

laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  idolatry, «  bich  was  bigh-treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign,     further,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  or 

splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage  :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  mighl  enable  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  their  dignity.  Tin  Lr  income  or  revenue 
arose  solely  from  presents.  This  form  of  administration 
subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  :>.'i:i 
rears.' 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their 

sovereign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconducl  of  the  sons  of 

the  judge  and  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  bad  asso- 
ciated them  with  himself  for  the  administration  of  affairs,  de- 
sired a  Kinu  to  be  set  oyer  them,  to  judge  them  like  au  the 

•  MicbaeUrt Commentaries, voLL pp.  ■-."■" 

«  Ibid.  pp.  ■M'.)-S>}.  _    .,         ,  ,  „ 

•  Tappai      i n  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.    Micnaelf s's  Coromen- 

•  i  i  pp.  862^-264.    Dr.  Gratee's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  voL 
ii  pp  86    104 
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nations  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  undesignedly  fulfilling  the  de- 
signs of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fulness 
oftime  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  royal  house. 

1.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  Moses  foresaw,  and 
accordingly,  by  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following 
laws,  both  concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for 
the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in 
Deut.  xvii.  14 — 20. 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  people,  but  with 
this  limitation,  that  they  must  always  elect  a  native  Israelite, 
and  not  a  foreigner.  One  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou 
set  king  over  thee:  thou  mayst  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee, 
which  is  not  thy  brother. 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire 
a  just  dread  of  foreign  intriguers  and  invaders,  and  an  united 
vioilance  in  repulsing  such  persons  from  the  government. 
"  One  who  is  born  and  educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natu- 
ral brother:  his  habits,  attachments,  and  interests  strongly 
link  him  to  it ;  while  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  interests 
of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  he  resides."  But 
this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ; 
though  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it.1  _ 

(2.)  The  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one 
to  be  their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  Thou  shalt  in 
any  ivise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose. 

Accordingly,-  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first 
king ;  David,  by  name,  to  be  their  second  ;  Solomon,  his  son, 
to  be  his  successor;  and  then  made  the  regal  government 
hereditary  in  David's  family.  But  this  law  did  not  extend 
to  their  subsequently  electing  every  individual  king  :  for,  so 
long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  violate  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to  possess  the 
throne ;  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it. 

With  regard  to  the  external  qualifications  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  demanded  in  their  kings : — comeliness  of  per- 
son and  tallness  of  stature,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was  constituted  King  of 
Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly,  and  that 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier  person 
than  he.-  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards  he  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  people.  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  And  therefore  Samuel 
said  to  the  people,  when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye 
him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  hjin 
among  all  the  people.  (1  Sam.  x.  24.)  Hence,  also,  David  is 
said  to  have  been  ruddy,  withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  The  people  of  the 
East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  ot  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  ot  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as 
their  neighbours  had,  whom  the  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  hoises  to  himself,  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  should 
multiply  horses.2 

This  prohibition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and,  consequently,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  contaminated  with  idolatry ;  and  also,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  them  to 
trust  implicitly  in  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
from  whose  pure  worship  they  might  be  seduced  by  extending 
their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seduced  into  idol- 
atry in  consequence  of  foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this 
law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and  other  monarchs  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantly  records,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disobedience. 

»  It  was  on  the  ground  of  this  law  that  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  pro- 
posed that  insidious  question  to  Jesus  Christ,— Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Cjesa,r,  or  noI  (Matt.'  xxii.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  they  were  under  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  power  which  they  detested.  Had  Christ  replied,  Yes, 
then  they  would  have  condemned  him  liy  this  law.  Had  he  answered,  No, 
then  they  would  have  accused  him  to  Ciesar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  xvii. 
15.  In  his  Commentary  on  Matt.  xxii.  16— 22.  he  has  discussed  this  import- 
ant subject  in  great  detail  and  with  equal  ability.) 

a  This  law  was  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they 
had  trust  and  confidence  in  Godlheir  deliverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,  Disc.  iv. ;  where  he  has  excellently  explained  the 
reason  and  effect  of  the  law,  and  the  influence  which  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  it  had  in  the  affairs  ol  the  Israelites. 


(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  that  royal  avarice  or 
luxury,  for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, the  king  was  forbidden  gr*atly  to  multiply  to  him- 
self silver  and  gold  ,■  lest  the  circulation  of  money  should  be 
obstructed,  industry  discouraged,  or  his  subjects  be  impove- 
rished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  might  not  be  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  laws  of  the  Israelites,  the  king  was  enjoined 
to  write  out,  for  his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine 
law ;  which  injunction  was  intended  to  rivet  this  law  more 
firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  hold  him  in  constant  subjection 
to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  required  to 
read  in  this  copy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  raw  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  ana 
these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed 
by  a  code  of  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facts,  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Sam.  x.  25.  compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kings 
xii.  22 — 24.  and  2  Kings  xi.  17.  that  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were 
restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  although  they  on  some 
occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism. 
(1  Sam.  xi.  5 — 7.  and  xxii.  17,  18. )3  They  had,  however, 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
life  and  death  ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals 
to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5 — 15. 
iv.  9 — 12.) ;  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice ;  some- 
times in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  ap- 
peared clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  4 — 11. 
and  1  Kings  ii.  5 — 9.),  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  in  the  king's  name.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi. 
29 — 32.)  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  were  supe- 
rior courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  Da\id's  sons 
presided,  and  that  in  Psal.  exxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
them ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  that 
city  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 
— 11.)  Although  the  kings  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing pardons  to  offenders  at  their  pleasure,  without  consulting 
any  person ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exercised  great  power, 
sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high- 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  187  1  Kings  ii.  2G,  27.),  and 
at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
roys of  Jehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and, 
therefore,  as  the  kings  could  on  no  occasion,  either  enact  a 
new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  conti- 
nued to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  their  permanent  admin- 
istration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  The  only  difference  that  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  species  of  government  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  was  generally  directed  by  urim, 
and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  inspiration  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
time  to  reclaim  them  when  deviating  from  their  duty,  as  laid 
down  by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  that  his  heart  be  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren  ,•  in  other  words,  to  govern  his 
subjects  with  mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
brothers.  So,  David  styled  his  subjects  his  brethren  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  2. ;  and  this  amiable  model  was,  subse- 
quently, imitated  by  the  first  Christian  emperors,  particularly 
by  Constantine  the  Great.4 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  per- 
verse impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regulated 
and  guarded  by  the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  greatest 
public  benefits.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  preceding 
enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a  king,  not  of  a  queen. 
Athaliah,  indeed,  reigned,  but  she  was  an  usurper;  and, long 
afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Jannaeus,  also 
reigned.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name, 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nomi- 

a  That  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  even  in  the  worst  times,  were  considered 
not  as  above  law,  but  as  restrained  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Aliab, 
a  most  abandoned  prince.  Though  he  earnestly  coveted  t lie  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  one  of  his  subjects,  and  offered  to  purchase  it,  yet  because  the  law 
prohibited  llie  alienation  of  lands  from  one  tribe  or  family  to  another,  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  bribing  false  witnesses,  he  had  procured  the 
legal  condemnation  and  death  of  Naboth,  as  a  traitor  and  blasphemer.  (See 
1  Kings  xxi.  1—11.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  81,  82. 
The  preceding  regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  are  also  tully 
considered  and  illustrated  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  266—283. 

*  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  93. 
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nate  their  successors,  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as 
partners  with  them  in  the  government  daring  tlu-ir  own  life- 
time.   Thus  David  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings 

j.  30 10.);  so  that  Solomon  reigned  conjointly  with  his 

father  dunnfc  the  short  remainder  of  David's  life,  for  it  dpi  a 
not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his  sceptre  till  he  resigned 
his  breath.  In  like  inaiiin  r  Reboboam,  though  a  prince  of 
in.  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Ahrjab  to  be  ruler 
among  his  brethren  (2  Chron.  xi.  22.),  deskping  that  he 
should  reign  after  him;  and  accordingly  Abijah  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  among  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoia- 
kim  the  elder.  (3  Kinge  xxiii.  31 — 3G.)  This  practice  of  the 
Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrono- 
logieal  difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

9.  The  Inauguration  of  thk  Kinks  was  performed  with 
various  ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  The  principal  of 
these  was  anointing  with  holy  oil  (Psal.  lxxxix.  80.),  which 
was  sometimes  privately  performed  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam,  x. 
1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  I  Kings xix.  16.  2 Kings' ix.l — (">.),  and  was 

a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed  would 
ascend  the  throne;  but  after  the  monarchy  was  established, 
this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (1  Kings  i.  99.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kings  i.  32 — 34.),  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  the  monarch  i  lecl  being  surrounded  by 
his  guards.  (2 Kings  xi.  11,  12.  2Chron.  xxiii.)1  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  be  was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a 
BWOrd.  (Psalm  xiv.  3.)  After  the  king  was  anointed  he 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  In  this  man- 
ner was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.39.),  and  (it 
should  Seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (-2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
When  JehoTah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  the  s  rand  i  f  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great 
vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  The  knowledge  of  this- cir- 
camsl  nice  will  <  xplain  the  many  passage  s  in  the  Psalms,  in 
which  God  is  said  to  havegonj  wp  with  a  shout ;  the  Lord, 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet}  and  the  Israelites  are  called 
upon,  with  trumpets  to  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King.  (See  Psal.  xlvii.  f>.  xcviil.  6,  &c.)  From  this  cere- 
mony of  anointing,  kings  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently 
termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  6rod  of  Jacob. 
(I  Sun.  xxiv.  6.  10.  xxvi.  D.  11.  16.  '23.  2Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
Psal.  ii.  2.  lxxxix.  38.  llabak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown 
was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  pot 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  x\i.  36.  Psal.  xlv.  (!.  2 Kings  xi.  12.), 
after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  eve:, ant  with  his  sub- 
jects that  he  would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and 
to  the  Law  of  Moses,  (2 Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3.  2 Kings 
xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Dent.  xvii.  1H.)  Tin 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have 
confirmed  this  pledge  with  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or 
feet.  (Psal.  ii.  fe.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  which  the  king  entered  the  city. 
(I  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  19.  -J  Chron.  xxiii.  11.) 
To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  1 — !».  xevii.  1.  xcix.  1,  &c.)  as 
well  as  in  the  New  (Matt.  xxi.  !»,  10.  Mark  xi.  1),  10.  Luke 
vi\.  35 — 38.);  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  .lews,  by 

Welcoming  our   Saviour   in   the   same,  manner  as  their  kings 

were  formerly  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknowledged  him  to 

bo  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.    Lastly,  after  entering 

the  city,  the  kings  seated  themselves  upon  the  throne,  and 

I  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.   (1  Kings  i. 

>  Where  the  kingdom  tvas  hereditary,  as  thai  of  Judah  was  every  king 
mi  not  anointed,  but  only  the  first  or  the  family;  who  being  anointed  for 
himself  and  ail  bl  iqci  •  hots  of  the  same  family,  ihei  required  no  otbor 
unction,     H.  however,  any  difficulty  ai 

then  the  person  when!,:  lined  the  throne,  though  of  the  same  family,  was 
anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  after  which  the  title  was  not 

to  be  questioned.    This  was  the  ca  e  with  Solomon,  Jeash  Je 

others.  The  kingdom  was  noi  made  hereditary  In  the  family  of  Saul :  and, 
therefore  I  m  the  crown  was  only  an  usurpation.  The 

power  of  norain  ■  i  ved  by  Qoa  to  I self, 

David  (who  ws  Saul  by  bl I.  I  Sum.  v.  I 

David,  therefore,  had  no  other  title  but  by  divine  appoint; 

Bed  by  the  prophet  Samuel's  anointing  him,  and  afiei  wards 

Ijy  the  •  ■  Ion  ol  Hii.<  appointment  on  the  pari  of  the  people  : 

k<>  thai  the  anointing  ot  D  ition  ol  his 

But  the  kingdom  being  made  hereditary  in  D  bl  i  bi  Ing 

anointed  served  ier  him  and  all  > 

the  throne  was  disputed.    Thus,  when  Solon 's  righl  to  the  throne  was 

I  by  his  elder  brother  idonijah 

I,  i"  ordei  to  quash  thai  claim.     In  like  m 

had  u  iurpi  d  and 
Ihronc  for  six   rears    (2 Kings  il  I        ihaz,  the 

younger  sen  ol  Jo  lab,  i  reigned 

tin-.e-  months  ;  after  which,  he  was  succeeded  by  hisi  Ider  broil  i 
kirn,  who  ought  first  to  have  a  cended  the  throne  of  Judah.     Thu 

■  in.  .i  to 
giv  a  a  preference     ii  B  ripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  I.  p.  943. 


.'{.").  17,  is.    2 Kings  xi.  19,20.)      On  the  inauguration  of 

Saul,  however,  when  there  was  m  ither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor 
throne,  these  ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the 
mmenl  of  royalty  among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  maxim  in  their  law.  that  the  king's person'Vms inriulu- 
lih ,  i  a  a  though  In  might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust  (ISam. 
x\iv.  .". — s.);  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  (he  subject. 
On  this  principle,  the  Amah-kite,  who  told  David  the  im- 
probable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortally 
wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this  his  own  statement 
ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  because  fie  had 
laid  his  hand  on  tin-  Lord*s  Anointed.    {-2  Sam.  i.  1  1.) 

3.  The  chief  Distinctions  ok  Majkstv  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  the  royal  apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and 
the  sceptre.  The  royal  apparel  was  splendid  (.Matt.  vi.  29.), 
and  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and 
magnificent  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 84.)  That  the  apparel  of  tin. 
Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of  all  other  persons, 
is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before  he  en- 
gaged in  battle,  and  from  JehoshnphaPs  retaining  his.  (I  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  after  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  garments  were  made  of  purple 
and  line  white  linen  (Esth.  viii.  15.):  in  after-times,  it  ap- 
pears from  Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  greal  W<  re  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  :  and  this  circumstance  may  account 
for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with  purple  ("Mark  xv. 
17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  wkh  his  men  of  war,  array- 
ing him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11.),  thereby  in  derision  clothing  him  as  a  king. 
Further,  their  Crowns  or  diadems  glittered  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (-J  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.vi.  11.)  Their 
arms  were  d(  corated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  1(1.)  as  those 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are  to  this  day;2  and  their  thrones 
were  equally  magnificent  The  throne  of  Solomon  is  par- 
ticularly described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — 20.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was  seated 
to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Part.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted 
dragons  (that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions; 
and  was  also  overlaid  with  line  gold).'  The  royal  Sceptre 
seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  times.  Thai  of  Saul 
was  a  javelin  or  spear  (1  Sain,  xviii.  10.  xxii.  Ii.),  as  Justin 
informs  us  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  early  (ireek 
sovereigns.1  Sometimes  the  sceptre  was  a  walking-stick, 
Cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by  judges, 
and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing,5 and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophel   Iv/.ekiel 

unquestionably  alludes,   (xix.  11.)     The   sceptres   of   the 

ancient  Persian  monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Psth.  v.  2.)'"' 
In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to 
have  watchmen  set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  king  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  being  surprisi  d.  Thus  David, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach 

of  the  messengers,  who  broughl  him  tidings  of  Absalom's 
defeat.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21 — -J?.)  And  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  an  army  lying. before  Ramoth-Gilead,  kept 
a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Tezreel  win  re  he  was,  who 
spied  the  company  of  Jehu  «.s-  he  came,  and  accordinglj  an- 
nounced it  to  the  kino.    (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.)' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  the  modern  oriental 
sovereigns  are  characterized  by  luxurious  profusion;  and 
vast  numbers  are  \\A  from  the  royal  kitchen.1  This  fact 
serves  to  account  fur  the  apparently  immense  quantity  of 
provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  28.  to  have  been 

e.,i i, i a ned  by  tin-  household  of  Sob. men,  win. si-  Ve-sels  were 
for  the  mOSl  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  21  ),  and  w  hich 
were  furnished  throughout  the  year  from  the  twelve  pro- 
vinces into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  \  similar  cus- 
tom obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.8     Splendid  banquets  were 

i  Horier's  Second  Journey,  p.  173.  3  tbldp  174. 

.  Bl  t.ljb    '■■'  ■  Iliad 

lu,   Antiqultas  Hebraica,  pp.  '"  S  I     tieologia 

it  ,   pp  15,  16    Jahn,  krchaeologia  Biblica,  \    ti  rmann, 

\ 

■  ir  i  3,         w     li 

■  \  i|  fewer  than  tteo  thousand  are  said  to  be  employed  aboul  Ihi 

ei  (he  n  Igning  E I  thi  Dru     ■        W  ''many 

I  trades  going  on  I  horse-breakers,  carpen- 

re  was,  in  ilic 

all  .a  tins  mingled  assemblage,  something  which  forcibly  broughl  to  my 

n  .,i  ;.i,  eastern  n  to  the 

i  a  muel   ISam. viii.  11— 17."    Juum     Chi        all     earches 

o  MO]  in.  y.  p.  '.VI. 
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o-iven  by  the  kings  (Dan.  v.  1.  Matt.  xxii.  1.  Mark  vi.  21.); 
But  it  cfoes  not  appear  that  women  were  admitted  to  them, 
except  in  Persia,  when  the  queen  was  present,  until  the  men 
grew  warm  with  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esth.  i.  11.  v.  4. 
8.  vii.  I.)1 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
to  the  Courts  of  Princes,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they 
anciently  enjoyed.  "The  eastern  monarchs  were  ever  dis- 
tinguished for  studiously  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
and  thus  inspiring  their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  They  were"  difficult  of  access,2  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  in  the  depth  of  their 
vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible  luxury,  and 
gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur 
and  felicity  to  be  admitted  into  that  splendid  circle  which 
surrounded  the  person  of  their  sovereign;"3  whence  the 
expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  is  to  be  explained 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  happiness,  namely, 
his  favour  and  protection,  especial]  y  in  the  life  to  come. 
And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah 
(who  hesitated  to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's 
birth),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of 
God  ;  thus  intimating  that  he  stood  in  a  state  of  high  favour 
and  trust  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  To  dwell,  or  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  is  an  oriental  idiom,  importing 
the  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court.4 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another 
very  striking  passage  of  Scripture.  When  the  disciples,  from 
their  very  low  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
were  contending  among  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel  these  animosities,  took  a 
child  ;  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assured  them  that,  unless  they  ivere  converted,  and  pu- 
rified their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts, 
they  should  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  not  be 
deemed  proper  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But,  continued  Jesus  Christ,  whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ,-  and,  after  urging  various  cautions  against 
harshly  treating  sincere  and  humble  Christians,  he  added, 
Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  otws  ,■  for  I  say 
unto  yoi,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 

FACE  OF  MY  FATHER  WHICH  IS  IN    HEAVEN.     (Matt.  XviH.  1 

10.)  ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the 
great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  or  favour,  are 
most  frequently  in  the  prince's jmlace  and  presence.  (Esth. 
i.  14.  1  Kings  x.  8.  xii.  6.  2  Kings  xxv.  19. )5  On  another 
occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that  they 
should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  requested 
that  he  would  grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt.  xx. 
20 — 23.)  This  alludes  to  the  custom  which  in  those  times 
obtained  in  the  courts  of  princes  ;  where  two  of  the  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectively  seated,  one 
on  each  side,  next  the  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the 
most  eminent  places  of  dignity.  (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  19. 
Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Sa- 
lome, our  Saviour  stated  that  seats  of  distinguished  eminence 
in  his  kingdom  were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, but  to  those  only  whom  God  should  deem  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual,  who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the 
profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  ;6 

'  This  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Jahn,  Archseologia 
Bililica,  §227.    Ackermann,  Archoeologia  Biblica,  §221. 

»  Among  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without 
being  called  for,  Esth.  iv.  11.  Herodotus  (book  i.  c.  99.)  states  Dcioces 
the  Medelo  have  been  the  first  who  instituted  this  ordinance. 

s  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322.  323. 

«  Ibid.  p.  323. 

»  Ibid.  p.  321,  325.  Among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  next  the  person 
of  the  king  was  the  highest  possible  honour.  See  1  Esdras  Hi.  7.  iv.  42. 
Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xl  c.  3.  §2. 

c  It  was  (says  /Elian)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  the  king  went 
abroad,  the  people  should,  according  to  their  abilities  and  occupations, 
present  him,  as  he  passed  along,  with  some  gift, — as  an  ox,  a  sheep,  a 
quantity  of  corn,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruit.  It  happened  one  day,  when 
Aitaxerx-s  was  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  met  by  one  Sinretes.  The  man, 
being  a(  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  having 
nothing  to  offer,  and  observing  others  crowding  with  their  presents.    At 


and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  day.  Thus  Jacob  in- 
structed his  sons  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they 
went  to  buy  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii. 
11.  26.)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East 
to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  of  the  Jews,  brought  him  pre- 
sents of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt,  ii?  11.)  Allu- 
sions to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.  1  Kings  x.  2. 
10.  25.  2  Kings  v.  5. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  2  Kings 
viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  lowed  himself  before  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.)  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  idol- 
atry;7 and  similar  prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants 
in  the  present  day.8  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  toad- 
dress  them  with  some  compliment,  or  with  wishes  for  their 
long  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after  prostrating  her- 
self before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  ivise  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God9  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.) ; 
and  the  Chaldeean  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — 0 
king,  live  for  ever  !  (Dan.  ii.  4.)'°  The  all  but  idolatrous  ho- 
mage thus  rendered  to  their  monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their 
chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them  ; 
and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage 
never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin. 
Thus  Orsinus,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who  had  refused  to 
worship  the  eunuch  Bagoas  (who  had  enslaved  Alexander  by 
his  abominable  obsequiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge- 
ful minion's  wounded  pride."  In  like  manner,  Mordecai's 
refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Hainan  (Esth.  iii.  2.) 
would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty 
but  mortified  Agagite  (Esth.  iii.  3 — 6.  v.  13.)  been  provi- 
dentially frustrated. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  public  registers  (Esth.  vi.  1.)  ;12 
and  were  rewarded  by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Thus  Mordecai  was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vest- 
ments, and  led  in  state  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  (Esth.  vi.  8 — 
11.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity  was 
invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts. 
This  was  the  case  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25.),  Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan.  i.  7.)  ; 
and  to  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in  Rev.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
fond  of  displaying  their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present 
sovereign  of  Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  gene- 
rally appoint  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors  such  aifhour 
as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended  room  of  audience, 
will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  jewels 
in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  resplendent  was  added 
to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwards  of  eight 
centuries  ago;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar  rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  the  effulgence  :  and 
some  knew  not  which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great 
luminary  of  the  day.  Thus,  Theophylact  Simocatta13  (a 
Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  ajra)  relates  that  the  Persian  king,  Hormisdas, 
sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  oy  the  blazing 

length  he  ran  to  the  river  Cyrus,,  and  taking  up  some  water  in  both  his 
hands,  he  approached  the  monarch,  and  thus  accosted  him  :— "  O  king, 
reign  for  ever !  I  now  pay  my  respects  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  I 
present  to  thee  some  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Cyrus:  should  your 
majesty  ever  pass  by,  or  near,  my  house,  I  hope  to  vie  with  the  best  of 
these  in  my  donatives."  The  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  the  man, 
commanded  his  present  to  be  received  into  a  golden  vial,  and  afterwards 
handsomely  rewarded  him.    ./Elian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cc.  31,  32. 

«  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit.  Bipont) :  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
p.  118. 

s  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172.  ;  where  an  engraving  is  given,  illus. 
trative  of  the  oriental  prostrations. 

o  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  an  European,  when  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some- 
thing from  him.  "  Saheb,  say  they,  can  do  every  thing.  No  one  ca?i  pre- 
vent tin-  execution  of  Saheb' s  commands.  Saheb  is  God."  (Ward's  View 
of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

i°  A  similar  salutation  is  to  this  day  given  in  India.  When  a  poor  man 
goes  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  favour,  he  says,  "O  Father  ! 
thou  art  the  support  of  the  destitute — Muyest  thou  live  to  old  age!" 
Ibid.  p.  333. 

"  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  x.  c.  1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  100 — 201.  (edit.  Bipont.) 

is  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  c.  85.  Thucydides.  lib.  i.  c.  129.  Josephus,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.  The  same  practice"  continues  to  obtain  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (Baron  deTott's  Mern.  vol.  ii.  p.  1.5.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.     Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  311.  5th  edit. 

'3  Theophylact,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  above  remark,  in  his  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the 
East,  more  particularly  Persia,  vol.  ii.  o.  36.  (London,  1321.  4to. 
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glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Vgrippa  was  almost 
reo-arded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  Ins  ornamented  drees 
reflect  the  morning  Bunbeams;1  and  it  was  probably  the 
splendour  of  Solomon  M*n  all  liis  glory,1*  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba  on  beholding 
them,  that  '•'there  was  no  mure  spirit  in  htr,n  (I  Kings 
x.  1.  ;..) 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  pro  abroad,  they 
are  uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  : 
the  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or 
mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.),  or  i'>  chariots 
(1  Kin-_rs  i.  .">.  9  Kings  i\.  21.  x.  !.">.).  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and 
xv.  18.,  are  termed  Cherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the 
oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.      For  greater   state  they 

had  footmen  to  ran  before  them.    Thus,  the  rebel  Absalom 

had  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)     And  in 

this    manner,     the    prophet     Elijah,    thOUgb    he    detested    the 

crimes  of  Ahab,  was  desirous  of  paying  him  all  that  reaped 
which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station  ;  girded  up  his  loins, 
arid  ran  Injure  .l/ut/i  to  tin  entranci  of  Jezreel.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46.)  In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an 
European,  he  will  run  before  his  palanquin  for  miles.-'  Fur- 
ther, the  approach  of  a  king  was  often  announced  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  (1  Kings  i.  31.  3'.».)  Hence  the  presence 
of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner  (Heh.  xii.  1°.  com- 

Kared  with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of  the 
[essian.  (Matt.  xxiv.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  1  Thess.  iv.  15. )3 
Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, or  took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  conn- 
tries,  they  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
foe  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the 
ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede  them  in  their 
journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the  roads ;  a 
very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  there  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.'  To  this  practice  thopn  phel  Isaiah  mani- 
festly alludes  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and 
Matt",  iii.  3.)  ;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Semi- 
ramis  in  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.5  "In  her 
march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarccan  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy 
precipices    and    '/"/'   holiows,   could   not    be    passed    without 

making  a  long  circuit.     Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  Leaving 

an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
shorter  way.  she  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  down, and 
tin  hollow  places  /</  be  jillnl  up ,-  and  at  a  gn  at  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Serniramis.  Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  ether  dominions  in 
Asia  ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  moun- 
tains and  craggy  precipices  /<>  be  <ul  down,  and,  at  a  vast 
expense,  made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  low  placet  -he  raised  mounds,  on  which  -hi'  erected  monu- 
ments in  honour  other  deceased  generals,  and  sometimes 
whole  cities."  The  w  tit<  r  of  the  apocn  phal  book  of  Baruch 
(v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  subject  by  the  same  images, 

either  taking  them  from  [8a.  xl.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  l\ii.  10 
— 12.),   or    from    the    common    notions  of  his  countrymen  : 

"  For  God,"  savs  he,  '•  li.it  1 1  appointed  that  every  high  hill, 
and  hanks  of  louLr  continuance,  should  he  east  down  and  val- 
leys filled  up,  to  iiml,.  inn  tin  ground,  that  Israel  may  go 
safely  in  the  <_r|ory  of  <  rod."      The  '•  .lew  Lab  church  was  that 

desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt. 
iii.  l  —  I.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  ami   of  the 

spirit  and  practice  of  piety;    and    John  was    Bent    tO   pit  pun 

tin  way  of  tlu  Lordb]  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
The  desert  i-  therefore  to  be  considi  red  as  a  proper  emblem 

of  the  rude  -.tale  of  the  Jewish  chimb,  which  was  the  true 
w  Qderni  BS  meant  l>\    the  prophet,  and  in  w  hich  John  ' 

prepare  tie-  way  of  the  prbmisi  d  Meesi  ih."  ' 
'  Acts  xii.  21,        fi  •  phot's  account 

I        I    ill.    It. Toll,  Til., |,S.    pp.    IP'..     H7. 

1  Rob  intent,  p  674. 

«  Ward  i  Vk  v.  ■■;  the  n  i   Hindoo*,  vol.  It! 

•  Blbllolheca Histories,  lib.  il  cc.  13, 14   (vol  II  pp.44     |6  edil    B 

•  Bishop  Lowtl Isaiah  \l  vol.  II.  1  Dr.  < 

rueniary  on  M.m.  111. 3.    A  practice,  similar  to  timi  above  described,  i* 


V.  Whhregard  to  the  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
as  none  were  appointed  byr  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances 
concerning  them  :  we  inav,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred 
Writ  inns,  ibat  thev  were  derived  from  the  follow  ingsources: 

1.  Voluntary  offerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to 
them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27. 
xvi.  '20.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  confined 
to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  after  his 
time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  '23.  2Chron.  xxxii.  28,29.)  ;  and  as  both  king  and  sub- 
lets had  a  common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  desi  rtS, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  David  kept  numerous  herds  there 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which  were  partly  under  the  care 
of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  MC.  which 
had  originally  been  unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were 
the  property  of  state  criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign  : 
these  demesnes  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and.  perhaps, 
also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
26 — 31.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xhi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned 
part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection 
and  management  of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  officers  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25.  It  is  also  probable  from  1  Kings  x.  11.  that  the  Israelites 
likewise  paid  a  tax  in  moneys  These  imposts  Solomon  appears 
to  have  increased;  and  Rehoboam's  refusal  to  lessen  mem  is 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (1  Kings  xii.  14.  18.)  There 
is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neb.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day 
in  Abyssinia.7 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam. 
viii.),  but  the  latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which 
were  termed  Mincha,  or  presents,  and  were  paid  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21. 
Psal.  lxxii.  10.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  \. 
15.)  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch;  who, 
as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x. 
22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the  byssus  or  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. )* 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among 
the  Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families, 
scribes  or  genealogists,  and  judges,  retained  the  authority 
which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  constituted  a 
senate  or  legislative  assembly  foT  the  cities,  in  or  near  which 
they  respectively  resided,  (l  Kings  xii.  1 — 24.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The  judges 
and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 

together  with  other  officers,  of  wiiom  the  following  were 

the  principal  : — 

1.  The  most  important' officer  was  the  Prime  Minister, 

or  Second  to  thi  King,  as  he  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such 
was  Elkanah,  who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  wviii.  ?.  is 
said  to  have  been  next  (literally  seconds  to  the  king  Ahas ; 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  ((.'en. 
xii.  40 — 13.);  and  Hainan,  to  Ahasuerus.  (Ksth.  iii.  1.) 
Jonathan,  Bpeaking  to  David,  says, —  Thou  shall  be  fang  over 
Israel,  ami  1  shall  m  next  unto  thee.  (I  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  Prom 
1  <  'hron.  xviii.  1?.,  it  should  seem  that  this  office  «  as  some- 
times held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king's  sons. 

2.  The  Kov.u.  Counselors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we 
perhaps  should  term  them.   (Isa.  iii.  3.  six.  1 1.  L2.  J<  r.  sxvi. 

by  the  chaplain  i"  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  (0  the  Mogul 
rmirt  in  the  rel  and  Cbarlea  I. ;  who  says  (p  1 

making  ■  progress  with  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  thej  came  i"  a 
wilderness,  "where  (Ay  1  ipany  sen*  be/on   "■••.  to  make 

(VAT  VI  OUT  AMD  I 

broad  enough  for  our  convenient  passage.    And  In  the  place  w 
pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  1 

[hem  by  grubbing  a  1 bei  of  trees  and  bushes  1  yel  1 1 1.  re  we  wenl  as 

readilj  t ir  tents,  as  «<•  did  when  thej  were  eel  on  In  the  | 

Fragments  supplemental  to  Calmel     D  s-  -        mllarln- 

iii  Mr  Forbes'e  Oriental 

vol  ii   p  160,  and  Mr.  Ward's  View  .1  (hi    History,  Ac.  of  the 
Hindoos,  voL  III  p 

i  Brace's  Travels,  vol  i  p  363  Bvo. 

•  Jalm.  Archei  1  ;i      Ackermann,  Archsologla  Biblica, 
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11.)  Such  were  the  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while 
he  lived,  and  whom  the  headstrong  Rehoboam  consulted 
(1  Kings  xii.  6.)  ;  and  such  also  was  Jonathan,  David' 's  uncle. 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 

3.  The  Prophets,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as 
prophets,  may,  nevertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal 
officers  ;  as  they  were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  Thus  Nathan  was  consulted  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  7, 
8.);  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix.  2.);  and  the  pro- 
phetess Huldah,  by  Josiali.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14 — 20.)  But  the 
idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  monarchs, 
and  summoned  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  pro- 
phets. Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  G.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  had 
before  called  in  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians 
(Exod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.);  and  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards consulted  the  magicians  and  astrologers  in  his  realm. 
(Dan.  i.  20.) 

4.  The  T3ID  (mctzkir)  or  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.), 
who  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a 
remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles.  His  office  was  of  no 
mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary 
with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of 
their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true 
springs  and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequently  be  received 
into  the  greatest  confidence.  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder 
or  historiographer  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam. 
xx.  24.),  who  was  retained  by  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  3.) 
Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  recorder  of  the  pious  king 
Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  Isa.  xxxvi.  3.)  In  Esther 
vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  chroni- 
cles, written  by  this  officer. 

5.  The  neiD  (sophfr)  or  Scribe  (Sept.  rpa^/xa-Tevc)  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  secretary  of  state,  who  issued  all  the 
royal  commands :  he  also  registered  all  acts  and  decrees. 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.)  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  ihis  officer  is  also  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iv.  3.  2  Kings  xviii.  18.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  The  High-Priest,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
theocracy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abiathar,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  the  principal 
officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of  the 
numerous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs :  the 
principal  officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow: — 

1.  The  Governor  of  the  Palace,  who  was  over  the 
household,  seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment 
and  rank,  to  the  stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to 
superintend  their  affairs.  To  him  was  committed  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  which  belonged 
to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office  under  David  ( 1  Kings 
iv.  6.)  ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  3.)  ;  and  Eli- 
akim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  22.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his 
office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  gir- 
dle, and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  Officers,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5.7 — 19.  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  25 — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  the 
Princes  of  the  Provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the 
tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who 
is  enumerated  among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state, 
is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute  .-  he  was  probably  what  we  call 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  received  and  brought  into  the 
royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  King's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  con- 
fidentially. Thus,  Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xv.  37.  xvi.  16.);  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,  of  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  iv.  5.)  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this 
appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royal  com- 
mands, or  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  government.  See 
1  Mace.  x.  65.  xi.  26,  27. 

4.  The  King's  Life-Guard,  whose  commander  was  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  I.),  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain 
of  the  guard  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  executing 


summary  justice  on  state  criminals.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25.  34. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards  were  called  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  names 
commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  terms  them 
the  archers  and  stingers  .■  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  royal  guards  were  armed  with  them.1 

The  life-guards  of  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns,  and  subse- 
quently of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners  :  they  bore 
a  lance  or  long  spear,  whence  they  were  denominated  in 
Greek  "SaretaoMmfH.  Among  the  other  duties  of  these  guards 
was  that  of  putting  to  death  condemned  persons  (Mark  vi. 
27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis  among  the  Turks 
and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands for  punishing  any  one,  whether  by  decapitation  or 
otherwise  ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East, 
though  considered  degrading  among  us. 

VIII.  The  women  of  the  king's  Harem  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  royal  equipage ;  as,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  principally  destined  to  augment  the 
pomp,  which  was  usually  attached  to  his  office.  Notwith- 
standing Moses  had  prohibited  the  multiplication  of  women 
in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines  (Deut.  xvii.  17.)  ; 

Set  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon,  and  his  son 
lehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  admonitions,  and  too 
readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such 
improper  connections.  (1  Kings  xi.  1 — 3.  2  Chron.  xi.  21. 
xiii.  21.)  The  Israelitish  anff  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no 
expense  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of 
the  eunuchs  who  guarded  them :  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii.  24.  Deut.  xxii.  1.),  were 
procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense.  In  proof 
of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court  see 
1  Kings  xxii.  9.  (Heb.)  2  Kings  viii.  6.  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33. 
xx.  18.  xxiii.  11.  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xli.  16.  Black 
eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
East ;  at  least,  we  find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7.)2  The  maids  of  the  harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
became  his  concubines;  but  the  successor  to  the  throne, 
though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it.  Hence 
Adonijah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David's,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right 
to  the  kingdom,  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  seditious  per- 
son. (1  Kings  ii.  13 — 25.)  But  though  the  king  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  harem,  yet  the  queen,  or  wife  who 
was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especially  the  mother  of  the  king, 
enjoyed  great  political  influence.  (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron. 
xxi.  6.  and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  The  similar  influence  of  the 
reigning  sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign, 
in  modern  oriental  courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler in  the  East.3 

IX.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  the 
people  by  the  onaip  (shotcrim),  who  in  our  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  are  termed  officers.  Afterwards,  when  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings 
were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jo- 
nah iii.  5 — 7.)  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  or  couriers, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7.),  who  were 
afterwards  termed  posts.  (Esth.  viii.  10.  14.  Jer.  Ii.  31.) 
Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  was  the  first 
who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at  certain  dis- 
tances on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal : 
and  letters  might  be  transmitted  with  the  greatest 
speed.  These  Jngari,  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress 
into  their  service  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  which  might  serve  to  accelerate  their 
journey.  From  the  Persians  this  custom  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  v.  41.,  commonly 

»  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  505— 312.  ;  Jahn,  Archa?ologia  Biblica, 
J§  2-3.">,  230.     Ackermann,  Arch;eologia  Biblica,  §§  229,  -230. 

s  As,  however,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  power 
and  trust,  and  were  even  privy  counsellors  to  kings,  the  term  ultimately 
came  to  signify  a  court-officer  generally.  The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acts 
viii.  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  C'andace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia.  BloomfieM's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol 
iv.  p.  294. 

s  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Ifehraica,  pp.  279,  290.  Jahn,  Archaeologia  Biblica. 
§  237.    Ackermami,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §231. 
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pressed  men  into  their  service),  and  it  is  still  retained  in  the 
East.1  These  proclamation!  were  made  at  the  gat<  s  of  the 
cities,  and  In  Jerusalem  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  where 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  that  the  prophets  frejjnently  delivered  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  t.  mple  [and  also  in  the  streets  and  al  tin-. .rates) 
of  Jerusalem,  as  b<  ing  the  edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  Bupreme 
King  of  Israel.  (.1.  r.  vii.-J,  3.  si.  6.  Kvii.  19,20.  xwvi.  lo.) 
In  later  tim<  s,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  in 
and  at  the  crate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  46.  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
Mark  xii.  35.   Acts  iii.  1 1,  v.  12. J2 

.\.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David 
omon,  subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years; 
until  Rehohoam,  the  sun  and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused 
to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his  Bubj<  cts,  when  a  division  of 
the  twelve  tribes  took  place:  ten  of  these  (of  which  Ephraim 
was  the  principal)  adhered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuing  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  consti- 
tuted the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  The  causes  of  this  revolution 
in' the  commencement  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all 

similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior  .vents:  the  impo- 
licy of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occaeien  of  it; 
and  in  the  successive  periods  of  die  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  ter- 
minated only  in  the  division  of  the  posterity  of. Abraham  into 
two  distinct'  nations,  one  of  whom  has  since  disappeared. 
The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  portion  of  our  work 
will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  long 
series  of  discord  and  hatred. 

Prom  the  verv  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  disputed  tor  the  pre-emiaen- 
cv.  The  former,  \\  hose  glory  hail  been  predicted  by  the  dying 

patriarch  Jacob  ((Jen.  xlix. "!<>.),  flourished  in  the  number  of 
its  families,  -.is  will  as  by  its  power  and  wealth;  being  allied 

to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  two  remarkable  establishments 
of  Er  and  of  Jokiiu  had  bei  n  formed,  which  this  tribe  car- 
ried into  Palestine.  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  iv.  IS.)  Judah  also 
marched  first  during  the  Boiourning  in  the  desert  (Num.x.  14.), 

and  reckoned  upon  a  d inion  which  had  been  promised  by 

so  many  oracles.  The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending 
mi  the  greal  name  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture which  it  had  acquired  in  consequence  of  being  adopted 

!.\  Jacob  ( 1  ( 'hron.  v.  'J.   (Jen.  xlviii.  5.  1!).),  confided  in  that 

numerous  posterity  which  had  been  predicted  to  it;  became 
powerful  during  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from 

the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (lt'hron.  vii.  24.);  and 
afterwards  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity. 
(Josh.  xvii.  II.  Judg.  i.  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof, 
that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the  two  preponderating  tribes, 
is,  that  when  the  laud  of  Canaan  was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.), 
they  each  n  ceived  their  allotments  before  the  western  tribes. 
\  hern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was-* appor- 

tion! d  to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  thai  tribe,  the  Simeon- 
ii.  ,  v.i  re  addi  d  to  them.  (Josh.  six.  I.  9.)  The  Ephraimites, 

On  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  w  hich  Were 

sister  and  neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  thai  their  allotment 
it  sufficiently  extensive  tor  them;  and  enlarged  it  by 

i   by  cutting  down   the   forests   which 
abounded  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

I       .  •.  .ii.  14—18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual 
pretensions,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  should  not  break  form.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
distinguished  lor  its  proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
i->  e\  idenl  not  only  Ipmii  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  them 

bua,  but  al  to  by  their  discontented  murmuring  againsl 
Gideon,  notwithstanding  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 

(Judg.  viii.  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah,  in  which 
their  envy  and  hatred  Were  so  severely  punished,  (xii.  1 — 1.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  OU  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  lein- 

[>er  and  more  sedentary  iii  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to 
tare  Cherished  a  coolness  towards  the  northern  tribes.  It 
iii  \i  r  assisted  them  in   their  wars;   its   name  does  not  occur 

■  x.  iop  i.  Cyi   lib.  viii.r.  17.     hi      II  B       B  

on  thi   Ni      i  .•■!.  I.  p  86.    Robinaon's Lexicon,  voce  Ayymfvm, 

\  i  /  .  and  in 

i'  i  -a  hen  b  chopper  seta  em,  the  ma 

[le  horse :  and  when  thai  la  weary,  ha  dl 
I 

veller  that  il Id  refuae  to  lot  a  chappai  have  hi  anyotnei 

who    hould  deny  him  the  beat  borae  In  bis  stab]         I  I 

\..i  i   p 

■  Jane  Bibllca,  $233.  Acker  maoa,Axcbsolo 


in  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Deborah,  in  which  so  many  others 
are  mentioned;  and  (what  is  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion) it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Gideon,  although  the 
em  inies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incursions  as 

far  as  d'aza  (Judo,  vi.  I.),  whither  they  could  not  have  pi  ue- 
trated  without  eiiterin«r  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  >  f 
Judah,  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a 
Dauite,  to  the  Philistines,  (xv.  11.)  This  old  grudge  sub- 
sisted in  all  its  force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  Uenjam- 
ite.  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud 
tribe  of  Ephraim:  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  discontent 
manifested  in  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeth, 
which    induced    Snlum  1    to    renew    the    kingdom    at     ( iileral 

(1  Sam.x.  27.  xi.  12 — 11.),  was  excited  by  the  Ephraimites; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  Saul's  rt  ign  we  observe  a 

census,  in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separately 
from  those  of  Israel.  (1*.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David 
completed  the  mortification  of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  and  of  the  northern  tribes  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour;  while  Simeon 
and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as  ehoice,  were  more 

disposed  in  favour  of  .ludah. "  Hence  David,  during  the  w  hole 
of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities  of 
his  own  tribe.  (I  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that 
lasted  seven  years;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of 
Abner,  and  the  timidity  of  Ishboshcth,  the  tribes  might  never 
have  been  united  under  one  sceptre.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.  iii.  1. 
9 — 12.  v.  5.)  David  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  power. 
(iii.  39.)  The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  and  for  the 
centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shiloh,  a  town  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had  formerly  been 
kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  malecon- 
tents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns,  (l'sal.  l.xxviii.  (17,68.) 
During  David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Jordan  showed  how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  name  (9  Sam. 
xix.  41.),  which  Sheba,  retiring  towards  the  north,  was  at 
hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanc- 
tuary, which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  taxes  levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon, 
who  employed  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment 
of  Jerusalem, — the  little  commercial  advantage  which 
Ephraim  could  derive  during  his  reign,  in  comparison  of  Ju- 
dan,  which  tribe  was  more  commodlously  situated  for  profit- 
ing by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt,  Iduiiuca, 
and  Arabia, — the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
(•2  Kin'js  \i.  26.  28.); — all  these  circumstances  contributed 
secretly  to  mature  that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his 
death  to  break  forth,  and  which  the  folly  of  Kehoboum  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  ok  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sove- 
reigns during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  i"  some 
chronologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  n.  c.  721,  after  a  Biege  of  three 

years.      Of  the  Israelites',    whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 

by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 

were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country;  but  tin? 
nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Kuphnaa    . 

flu  kiNi-iioM  or  Jodah  continued  388 years;  Jerusalem 
its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign 
Zed i  ikiah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnes- 

zar;  the  rest  of  hi-  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poora 

classes  who  were  left  in  .luihca)  were  likewise  carried  into 
captivity  beyond   the    Euphrates,  where   they  and   their  pos- 

*  [twaathebeliefofaoroeofthe  ancient  falhera  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  iii'  d  the  ten  tribe*  did  ifterwarda  return  into  their  "«>i 

i niiy  :  .in' 1 1  in-  aatne  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modern  Jews,  but 

ipported  by  history,    in  the  "New  Testament, 

Indeed,  we  find  mention  ol  the  twelve  tribes  (Mat)   riJ  88   Luke   udl    '< 

ins  eplatli  to  them  .  bul  U  cannot 

be  concluded  from  n..    •    ,  they  were  al  that  time  gathered 

all  thai  can  be  I rred  Or them  is,  thai  they  were  atill  In 

Pi  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  nai -etafocd  the  name 

"i  ii,.-  in-,:,-'  tribes  according  in  the  ancient  division :  a*  we  find  the  (Ha- 
ni.-i-  Hi.-  death  of  .In. his,  and  before  the  • 

..i  Mattb  i       conjei  lure  I ""     the ''■  probabl 

from  the  testimony  of  ih<  "i'1  "t  Joaephus,  thai  there  wc  i  ■■ 

.  .-N  liderable  numbers  ol  [amelites  mingled  with  the  Jews,  sufficient  Indi .  ■! 
to  authorize  the  former  to    peak  of  the  twelve  tribee  aa  constituting  Ion 
with  ii,.  .Imm  h  nation     Beau  obre'    Introd  t"  the  New  Test 
(Biahop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol  Ul>pp  114—116.) 
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terity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to  the  divine  pre- 
dictions. 

XI.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  after  the  subversion  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  ;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various  reasons  may 
be  adduced. 

1.  The  gfographico-political  situation  of  Judah  was  more 
fivourull    than  that  of  Israel. 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  surpassed  Judah,  the 
latter  kingdom  being  scarcely  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Israel, 
which  also  exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  amount  of  its  population.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
-was  more  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  and  further 
possessed  greater  facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks, 
than  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  .Syrians,  being  separated 
from  the  Jews  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Israel,  once 
only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah  ;  while,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more 
remote  from  the  Jews,  could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly 
as  they  watched  the  Israelites,  whom  they  in  a  manner  con- 
tinually threatened.  Further,  the  naturally  strong  situation 
of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  by  famine)  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eighth  year  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  The  peoj)k  were  more  united  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
than  in  that  of  Israel. 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and 
Benjaminites  more  closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  every  pious  person  of  the  other  tribes 
to  emigrate  into  Judah.  Hence  the  priests  and  Levites,  as 
well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites,  enriched  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affairs  had  for 
the  most  part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  dis- 
cord necessarily  arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under 
Jeroboam  I.;  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  Israelites,  the 
history  of  later  ages  abundantly  attests  the  very  great  loss 
sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the  compulsory  emigra- 
tion of  virtuous  and  industrious  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never  recovered 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  faith  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  the 
effects  of  which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In 
like  manner,  in  ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
decay,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  faithful  wor 
shippers  of  Jehovah  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous  religion  was  of  no 
advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  detri- 
mental to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  the  effect  of 
disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, which  naturally  were  too  much  separated ;  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrew's,  as  to  prove  the 
chief  cause — not  of  concord,  but  of  civil  wars. 

To  this  union  among  the  Jews  is  principally  to  be  ascribed 
the  brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  ot  Abijah  gave  them 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  Israelites ;  and  the  same  una- 
nimity and  affection  for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, disposed  them  all  promptly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficiently  strong  to  ac- 
complish their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by 
factions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affairs, 
were  irresolute  under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  The  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular ,- 
and  the  character  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Although  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Judah  was  unques- 
tionably much  lessened  in  point  of  extent  by  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  yet,  if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  sta- 
bility, we  shall  find  that  it  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  that  defection.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
the  separation,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets,  in  obedience 
to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii.  19.),  were  so  attached  to 
the  family  of  David,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the 
laws  on  the  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity 
to  the  royal  lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing 
the  throne  of  David,  no  prophet  ever  foretold  the  ruin  of  the 
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royal  family.  For,  though  some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs 
more  than  "once  followed  strange  gods;  though  Asa,  disre- 
garding the  counsels  of  Hanahi,  called  the  Syrians  to  his 
aid ;  though  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
wicked  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
calamities  both  to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though 
Athaliah  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
Joash  alone  excepted,  who  afterwards  put  to  death  the  inno- 
cent high-priest  Zechariah,  the  son  of  the  very  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  kingdom ; 
though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and  shut 
up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling 
the  royal  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchs,  indeed,  came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways ;'  but 
no  civil  wars  ensued,  no  ambitious  princes  ever  disturbed  the 
state ;  on  the  contrary,  that  kingdom,  being  always  restored 
to  the  lawful  heir,  derived  advantage,  rather  than  suffered 
injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sovereigns ; 
and  all  orders  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives 
of  sincere  piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  religion  to  a  state ;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  religion  of  their  country,  influ- 
enced their  sovereigns  to  the  adoption  of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  were  more  exemplary  than 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel:  for,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  wicked  and  imprudent  Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their 
errors  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  or 
avoided  by  their  successors,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained. The  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  in  which  the  royal  dignity,  polluted  by  continual 
murders  and  seditions,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with 
the  regal  powrer  declined  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Distracted  by  civil  wars  and  by  the  contests  of  ambi- 
tious aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became  disunited ; 
the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  been  tributary  to  it,  revolted  ;  and  almost  all 
the  kings,  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the 
sacred  historians  repeatedly  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah 
that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  their  father  David  had  done,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  related  with  this 
stigma, — that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiled  religion  was 
most  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
while  the  vilest  idolatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  far  surpassed 
the  Israelites  in  the  purity  of  their  moral  character ;  and  in 
the  implicit  confidence  with  which  they  left  all  their  affairs 
to  the  divine  protection ;  for,  at  the  very  time,  when  abomi- 
nations of  every  kind  were  practised  in  Israel,  when  scarcely 
a  crime  was  left  unattempted,  and  when  the  Israelites  sought 
all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in  Judah,  the 
"Law  of  the  Loud"  was  most  diligently  studied;  and  the 
Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  vo- 
luntarily risked  every  thing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
country.2  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  Solomon's  declaration,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  during  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  was 
far  from  being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  "  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet 
held  the  first  office  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout 
friends  of  this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations; 
and  that  Jehoiachin,  the  former  king  of  Judah,  in  the  forty- 

i  Thus,  Ahaziah,  kins  of  Judah,  was  slain  by  Jehu,  kin?  of  Israel  (2Chron. 
.xxii.  7—9.)  ;  Athaliah,  who  succeeded  Ahaziah,  by  the  command  of  Jehoia- 
da  the  priest  (2Chroo.  xxiii.  1-1— 16.);  Joash,  by  his  own  servants  ('2Chron. 
xxiv.  25,  £6.);  and  Amaziah,  by  some  of  his  subjects  who  conspired  against 
him.  (2ChroD.  xxv.  27.) 

»  Bernhardi,  Couimentatio  de  Caussis  quibus  effertmn  sit,  ut  Regnum 
Judae  diutius  persisteret  quam  Regnum  Israel,  pp.  96—101.  120—122. 
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fourth  year  of  the  captivity,  was  released  from  an  imprison- 
ment which  had  continued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  pre- 
ferred in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at 
Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
homage  to  the  Chaldaean  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the 
first  o?  the  kings ;  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance,  corresponding  to  his  royal  rank. 
These  circumstances  of  honour  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated,  or  despised.  They  wire  probably  viewed  as 
respectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  paid  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Sheal- 
iel  and  his  grandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If 
that  story1  of  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerub- 
babel  is  said  to  have  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  young  prince,  though  he  held  no 
office,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a  privilege  which  must 
have  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  alleviating  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  many,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behind,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they 
were,  than  they  would  be  in  Judaea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms)  hacl  magistrates  and  a 


prince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiachin,  and  after  him 
Shealtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as  their 
princes,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  as 
their  high-priests.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  God, 
was  always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them 
expressions  of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldreans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is 
given  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
(Dan.  v.)  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feel  so  much 
the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  and 
fruitful  fields;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired 
minstrel  breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the 
scornful  foes  of  his  nation.  (Psal.  exxxvii.  6,  9.1 

"  If1  the  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Assyria  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  Judaea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  inti- 
mates, this  calamity  was  of  short  duration;  lor  Sennacherib 
was  soon  after  assassinated.  The  Israelites  of  Media  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised 
his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4.  12,  13.)  This  is 
the  more,  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Medes  was  not 
grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Jews."3 
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I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (b.  c.  543),  he  author- 
ized the  Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
with  full  permission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
caused  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel, and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  re-erection  of  the  city  and  temple  being  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  by  the  treachery  and  hostility  of 
the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  oil  B.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Cy- 
rus. The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  ef- 
fected DJ  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Iv/.ra 
and  Nenorniah.  After  their  death  the  .lew  s  were  governed 
by  their  high  priests,  in  subjection  however,  to  the  Persian 
kings,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  (Iv/.ra  iv.  13.  vii.  9  I.),  but 
with   the   fnl]   enjoy ineul  of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well 

as  their  liberties,' civil  and  religions.     Nearly  three  centuries 

of  uninterrupted   prosperity  ensued,  until   {he  feign  of  Anti- 

ochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most  cruelly 
oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  hemic 
exploits  surnamed  Maccabaius,  ('3,->rj  MOKOBi  the  Hammerer)9 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon  (from  wlnm  is  de- 
rived the  appellation  Asmonteans,  home  by  the  princes  de- 
■O  nded  from  him),  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  .lews  main- 

i   1  E  'Irns  iii.  iv.     Jnsrplms,  Ant.  Jud.  lit.,  xi.  c.H. 

•  Ha  iv  however,  most  generally  auppoeed  to  have  derived  th 
from  n  cabalisiical  word,  formed  ofM.  C  u  L  the  Initial  fetters  ol  the  He- 
brew  Text,  tti  Chamoha  Baeton  Jehovah,  i  t.  whoamoiu 
uniit  ih->\  <>  Jehovahl  (Exod  n  11.) which  letter* mi| 
played  oi  mdard  aa  the  letter!  B  P  <t  K  (Benatus,  topuhti 

Q./f  R«nn».«),  wereonlho.  Roman  fnsiKiis.  Dr.  Hulcs's  Analysis  "|  <  In  0 
oology,  vol.  I  p  699. 


tained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five  successive 
kings  of  Syria;  and  after  destroying  upwards  of  200,000  of 
their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  own  country  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
their  family.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  admi- 
nistered the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristohulus,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, and  reduced  Judaea  to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic. 
(b.  c.  r>9.) 

II.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family.  —  1.  Julius 
Caesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  upon 
Aulipater,  an  Idum.can  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  the  father  of   llemd  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was 

subsequently  king  of  the  .lews.     Antjpater  divided  Judtea 

between  his  two  sous  1'hasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  for- 
mer the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested 

with  robbers,  rlBROD  signalized  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  nf'er  attacked  Antmonus  the  competitor  Of 

Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ty- 

rians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  I'arthians  having  invaded  Ju- 
daea, and  carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  hioh-pricst  and 

1'hasael  the  brother  of  Herod;  ihe  latter  tied  to  Rome,  where 

Mark  Antony,  with  tip'  COnsenl  of  tin  senate,  conferred  on 
him  the  title'  of  king  of  Judaea.      By  the   aid   of  the  Woman 

arms  Herod  k,  pi  possession  of  his  dignity;  and  after  three 

years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 

tartiffonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  bj   Vngnstus.4 
This  prince  is  characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of 

singular  courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant 

.1  n, r  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  voL  i  pp.  161.  ICT. 
«  Beausobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  hi.  p. 
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in  his  expenditure,  magnificent  in  his  buildings,  especially  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  But  under  this  specious  exterior 
he  concealed  the  most  consummate  duplicity ;  studious  only 
how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  dignity,  he  regarded  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  might  promote  that  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavish  expenditure, 
he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  his  subjects.  Inexorably 
cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family;1  such,  indeed,  were  the  restless- 
ness and  jealousy  of  his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his 
people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful  ot  his  subjects,  not 
even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a 
conduct  should  procure  Herod  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
especially  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in  various  plots 
against  him  :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
him,  that  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  arri- 
val of  the  Magi,  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  born. 
(Matt.  ii.  1 — 3.)  The  Jews,  who  anxiously  expected  the 
Messiah  "  the  Deliverer,"  were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made 
up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ; 
and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  rightful 
heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime, 
Herod  died,  having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  being  declared  king  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Kom.ins.  The  tidings  of  his  decease  were  received 
by  his  oppressed  subjects  with  universal  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives, 
although  their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural 
cruelty  in  putting  many  of  them  to  death  :  but,  as  few  of  his 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
notice  only  those  persons  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  some 
account  should  be  given  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  annexed  table2  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful  in  distinguishing  the  particular  persons  of  this  family, 
whose  names  occur  in  the  evangelical  histories. 


«  "When  Herod,"  says  the  accurate  Lardner,  "had  gained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  and  his  rival  Antigonus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Sosius,  and  by  him 
carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  persuaded  An- 
tony to  put  him  to  death.  Herod's  great  fear  was,  that  Antigonus  might 
some  time  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  the  Asmonsan  family.  Aris- 
tobulus.  brother  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some 
affection  for  his  person.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  he  put  to  death  Hyrcanus,  grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Sanhedrin  ;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  andinallthe  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  and  peaceable 
disposition.  His  beloved  wife,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a 
public  execution,  and  her  mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.  Alexan- 
der and  Aristobulus,  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by 
his  order  upon  groundless  suspicions,  asitseems,  when  they  were  at  man's 
estate,  were  married,  and  had  children.  I  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his 
eldestson  Antipater.  If  Josephus's  character  of  him  be  just,  hewasamis- 
creant,  and  deserved  the  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted  ;  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, a  little  before  he  died,  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judaea,  requiring 
the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  thenation  at  Jericho.  Hisorders  were 
obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penalty  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the 
circus,  and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Alexas,  he  told 
them,  My  life  is  now  but  short ;  I  know  the  dispositions  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  nothing  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  'You  have  these 
men  in  your  custody  ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before 
my  death  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon'them  and  kill  them. 
All  Judaea  and  every  family  will  then,  though  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my 
death.'  Nay,  Josephus  says,  '  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured 
them  by  the'ir  love  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to  fail  of  doing  him 
this  honour  ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail ;'  these  orders,  indeed, 
were  not  executed.  But  as  a  modern  historian  of  very  good  sense  observes, 
'the  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  design  takes  off  all  objection  against  the 
truth  of  murdering  the  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  incredi- 
bility of  so  barbarous  and  horrid  an  act.  For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
there  can  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  which  this 
man  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
all  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  jealousy, 
and  love  of  empire."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23.  25,  26.  28.  lib. 
xvi.  c.  7,  8. 11.  12.  lib.  xvii.  c.  6.    Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c. 

an.  - 

*  From  Schulz's  Archaeologia  Hebraica,  p.  54.  Relandhas  given  a  gene- 
alogical table  of  the  entire  Herodia.n  family.     (Palaestina,  torn.  i.  p.  174.) 


ANTIPAS  or  ANTIPATER,  an  Iduma-an, 
appointed  prefect  of  Judaea  and  Syria  by  Julius  Caesar. 

HEROD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judaea,  =Mariamne 
(Matt.  ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.), 
of  whose  offspring  the  following  are  to  be  noticed  :— 


Aristobulus, 
strangled  by 

order  of 
his  father. 


I 
Archelaus, 


Philip, 


(Matt.  ii.  22.)         (Luke  iii.  1.) 


Herod  Antipas, 

(Luke  iii.  1. 

Matt.  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  14. 

Luke  iii.  19,  20.  and 

xxiii.  11.) 


Herod,  Herod  Agrippa,  Herodias, 

king  of  Chalcis.  the  elder,         married  to  Herod  Philip, 

(Acts  xii.)  (Matt.  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  17. 

Luke  iii.  19. 


P>er>jtce,  Agrippa,  junior,  Drusilla, 

(Acts  xxv.  13.)         (Acts  xxv.  13.        (Acts  xxiv.  24.) 

xxvi.  1.  et  seq.) 

Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archelaus  he  assigned  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
masa,  with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected  the  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if 
he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  ArcrTelaus"  entered 
upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  considered  him  as  a  king;  hence  the  evano-elist, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned. 
(Matt.  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commenced  inauspi- 
ciously  :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  before  Archelaus 
could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  the  temple 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Arche- 
laus ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.3  On  Archelaus  goino- 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  to  the  prar> 
tice  of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their 
crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  fifty  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that»they  might  be  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor.  To  this  circum- 
stance our  Lord  evidently  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by 
Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — 27.)  A  certain  nobleman  (euyms,  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod),  went  into  a  far 
country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom  (that  of  Ju- 
daea) and  to  return.  But  his  citizens  (the  Jews)  hated  him 
and  sent  a  message^  (or  embassy)  after  him  (to  Augustus 
Caesar),  saying,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us." 
The  Jews/however,  failed  in  their  request,  and  Archelaus, 
having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  would  not  that  he 
should  reign  over  them  J  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would 
go  into  a  distant  country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
Father;  and  that  he  would  return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.5  The 
subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbulent,  and  dis- 
graced by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and 
also  by  banditti  and  pretenders  to  the  crown  :  at  length,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-administra- 
tion,  made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, who  were_  joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign  ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.6 

3.  Herod  Antipas  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and 

a  This  circumstance  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Family  from  settling  in 
Judaea  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  and  induced  them  by  the  divine  admo- 
nition to  return  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (Matt.  it. 
22,23.)    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  717. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  9.  §  3.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction, 
vol.  i.  p.  294. 

'  There  is  an  impressive  application  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  Lee- 
tures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  lect.  v.  near  the  beginning 
(Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  36.) 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  11.  (al.  xii.)  §2    c.  13.  (al.  xiv.)  _   : 
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POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS 


[Paht  II.  Chap.  II. 


Peraa,  with  the  title  of  Tetrorch*  Ho  is  described  by  Jose- 
phus as  a  craftj  and  incestuous  prince,  with  which  character 
the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  coincide;  for,  having  de- 
serted his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Herod  Philip,  a  proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptisl  to  be  beheaded  (Man.  xiv. 
3.  .Mark  vi.  IT.  Luke  iii.  L9.),who  had  provoked  her  ven- 
geance by  his  faithful  reproof  of  their  incestuous  nuptials; 
though  Josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's  death  to  Herod's 
apprehension.  Lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  thai  laid 
snares  for  our  Saviour;  v.  ho,  detecting  his  insidious  inten- 
tions, termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  33.),  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiers.  ( Luke  x\iii.  7 — 
11.)  Some  years  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the  regal 
dignity  in  Judtefr  was  banished  together  with  his  wife,  rust 
to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain.-' 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Bata- 
naea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament.  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  lie  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  whom  he  governed  with  mildness 
and  equity:3  on  his  decease  without  issue,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria.1 

."..  Asbippa,  or  Herod  Agrippa  L,  was  the  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  (he  Great,  and  sustained 
9  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the 
royal  dignity.  At  first  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  private  per- 
son, anil  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius:  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead  that 
Caligula  mighl  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tiberius.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire, 
Agrippa  was  created  king  of  Batantea  and  Trachonitis,  to 

Which  Abilene,  Judffia,  and  Samaria  Were  Subsequently  added 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Returning  home  to  bis  dominions, 
he  governed  them  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  subjects 
(for  whose  gratification  be  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  meditated  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miraculously 
delivered,  Acta  xii.  2 — IT.);  but,  being  inflated  withpride  op 
account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at 
Cesarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  21 
— 83.V 

<S.  Hkroo  Agrippa  II.,  or  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Herod  Agrippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices 
of  tin-  emperor  Claudius :  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
at  the  tiii!.- 1  f  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  the  n  hole  of  his  dominions.  These 
were  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman  procurator 
or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  after- 
wards of  Batansa,  'I  rachonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
territories  w<  re  subsequently  added,  over  which  he  seems  to 
have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king.6  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice  that  St.  Paul  delivered  his 
masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  termed 
n  king.  He  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  the  Herodian 
family,  and  for  a  long  time  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  family  are 
mentioned  in  tie-  New  Testament;  viz 


returned   to  her  brother,  and  became  the  mistress,  first  of 
an,  and  then  of  Titus,  who  would  have  married  her, 
but  that  he   was  unwilling   to  displease  the  Romans,   who 
were  averse  to  such  a  Btep.7 

(•].)  DnusiLLA,  her  sister,  and  the  y.  ungest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  with  Bernice  for  her  profligacy.  She 
was  hist  espoust  il  to  Kjiiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king 
of  Comageiia,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  OUtaS  he  afterwards  refused  to  be  circumcised,  she 

was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to  Azizus  king  of 
Bmessa,  who  submitted  to  thai  rite.  When  Felix  came  into 
Judzea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judaea,  be  persuaded  her 
to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josephus*  says  that 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
become  the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her 
sister  Bernice,  who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on 
account  of  her  beauty. ' 


SECTIOx\  II. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCURA- 
TORS, TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY. 

I.  Powers  and  functions  of  the  Roman  procurators. — II.  Po- 
litical and  civil  state  of  the  Jews  under  their  administration. 
— III.  Account  of  Pontius  Pilule. — IV.  .hid  of  the  procura- 
tors Felix  anil  Festus. 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Gn  at,  was  of  short  duration  ;  expir- 
ing on  his  death,  by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  which  comprised  Samaria, 
Judaea,  -and  [dumaea,  being  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman  Procurators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes  :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are 
sometimes  called  governors  {Hy./Awt).  They  usually  had  a 
council,  consisting  of  their  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in 
the  province;  with  whom  they  conferred  on  important  qUes- 
tions.10  During  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  republic,  it 
was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus11  disapproved  of  .the  intro- 
duction of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompa- 
nied Cermanicusi-  into  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancinawas 
with  l'iso,  whose  insolence  towards  <  iermanicus  she  con- 
tributed to  inflame  :"  and  though  Caecina Severus  afti  rwards 
offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconveniences, — not  to  say 
abuses,  that  would  result  from  the  political  influence  which 
the  wives  might  exercise  over  their  husbands),  his  motion 

was  rejected,"  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  pr<  curators  to 
their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  Pilate's  wile  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt.  xwii.  lib)  The 
procurators  of  Judaea  resided  principally  at  Csesarea,1*  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 


(1.)    BebKICE,  -he  ebb  s,  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa  '  ,ll"r"-      (   "     1"„  P™1    fesUvalfl,   or   when   any    uinu Its   were 

.andsuter  to  Agrippa  II.  (Actsxxv.13.2lxxvi.3o!)  was   apprehended,  they   repaired  to  Jerusalem,   that,  by  their 
irst  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  kimz  of  Chalcis;  after  whose   Preeenceand  influence,  they  might  restore  order,    for  this 


I. 

first  .... 

death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  merited  suspicion  of  incest  with 

her  brother  Agrippa,  the  I"  eame  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king 
of    Cilicia.      Tins  connection    being    soon   dissolved,   she 

'  Conrpmins  iti(-  meaning  of  thli  term  learned  man  are  by  n 
agreed,   in  us  primary  .<  Bcation  it  Implieaa  governor  "t  the 

fourth  part  of  e  country  j  andthl  ieen  the  Aral  meaning 

affixed  to  U.    Hni  afterwards  il  n  governor   "i  ;,  ;, 

whether  their  government  waa  the  fourth  part  ol intry I    for  Hi 

1 1  !•  I  bii  kingdom  only  Into  I       I  however, 

were  complimenti'ii  with  iln  tn If 
i  .    ,  introd  to  the  New  Teat    -  B 

son's  Tract*,  vol   iii.  p.  123.)    1        R 

princes  whom  they  cii.i  not  cho  lo  1 1 . •  -  regal  dignity;  the 

h  waa  lower  in  polnl  of  rank  Hum  a  Roman  governor  .a  .i  m,-,;vuk-.-. 
I,  Ai    ,     .lie   ,i    pp  i  ,  18     J 

•  Jo  eplni-;,  Ant.  .In. I.  Ml,,  xviii.  r.  7. 

•  Il> i. I  lil.  avil  c  8.  i  1    lib.  xvni.  c.  5.  §1.  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  J  8. 
lib.  ii  c  ft  5  3. 

«  Ibid.  Ant.  Jn/I.  lib.  xviii.  c.  i.  56. 

•  Ibid,  lib   trill. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xix.  c.  9.    De  Bell  JU(J.  lib.  ii.  cc.  IS,  13. 


purpose  tiny  wi  k  accompanied  by  cohorts  (Zitbmu,  Acts  \. 
1.),  or  hands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  but  distinct 
companies  of  military  :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thou-, .ml 

strong."  Sis  of  tin  Be  coborte  w<  re  constantly  garrisoned  ia 
Judtea;  live  at  Ceesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  oo*t*> 

phue,  Ant.  Jud  lib  six.  4.1.  II.  lib.  xx.  c.7.  53.    Tacitua,  Hist,  lib, 
a.  c.  81.    Sueton  Juvenal,  Sat,  vl 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib  xx.  o.7.     L3      I 

»  Sibiilzn  Ar.l,.io|,,-i.-,  Ilfl.r.ura.  |.|.    I'.l     .".'.I      Priiiilnto 

pp    439     III.     I>r.  Lardners  Credibility,    vol.  i.   I k  i.   cli.   I.    55   I  — 11 

|      rpSOVil    \nlii|ui- 

19. 

and  da  BelLJud  lib  II.  c.  lfi.  5  1.) 
mentions  tnatanoea  In  Which  the  Roman  procurators  thua  took  council  with 

Q] 

ii  Buetonlus,  In  I 

is  Tacitua.  Annal.  ub.  II.  co. 64,66.  lib.  L  cc.  i".  ii. 

lib   Lc   to.  "  Ibid   lib.  iii.  cc.  33,34. 

phua,  Ant.  Jud.  lib   rvill.-o.  a  f  I. lib.  xx.  c.6.  **    De  Bell.  Jud. 

Ub  ii  c  '.'.  I  .'     Tac*   it.  i  lib  ii  ■ 
»•  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i  |>p.  330—335. 


Sect.  II.] 

mand  the  temple,  and  part  in  the  praetorium  or  governor's 
palace. 

These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix 
(Acts  xxiii.  24 — 26.  xxvi.  3.  22—27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,1  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour. 
These  governors  were  sent,  not  by  the  senate,  but  by  the 
Caesars  themselves,  into  those  provinces  which  were  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  empe- 
ror's own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
repression  of  tumults;  some  of  them  held  independent  juris- 
dictions, while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or 
governor  of  the  nearest  province.  Thus  Judaea  was  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria. 

II.  The  Jews  endured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with 
great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay :  but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  national  liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament  (for  the  particular  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited),2  that  they  practised  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  worshipped  in  the  temple  and  in  their  synagogues, 
followed  their  own  customs,  and  lived  very  much  according 
to  their  own  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  high-priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  they  inflicted  lesser  punishments;  they 
could  apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council;  and 
if  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by 
them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  governor.  Further,  they 
could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody ;  the  council  could 
likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations;  they 
could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could  inflict  scourg- 
ing in  their  synagogue  (Deut.  xxv.  3.  Matt.  x.  17.  Mark 
xiii.  9.) ;  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 
questions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them 
the  Roman  praetor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.3 
Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go ;  for, 
when  they  had  any  capital  offenders,  they  carried  them  before 
the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they 
stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the  proper  judge 
in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of  the  Jews  had 
taken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  it 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  evident  from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  judging,  but  not  of  condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
from  their  acknowledgment  to  Pilate — It  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii.  31.)  ;  and  likewise  from 
the  power  vested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned  criminal 
to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xviii.  39,  40.),  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  power  to 
crucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.4  (John  xix.  10.) 

»  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

'See  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  c.  2.  where  the  various 
passages  are  adduced  and  fully  considered. 

3  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  1.  8.  de  Judasis.— As  the  Christians  were  at  first  re- 
garded as  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Saint  Paul's  blaming  the  Corinthian 
Christiana  for  carrying  their  causes  before  the  Roman  praetor,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  their  brethren.  (1  Cor. 
vi.  1—7.) 

4  The  celebrated  Roman  Jurist,  Ulpian,  states  that  the  governors  of  the 
Roman  provinces  had  the  right  of  the  sword ;  which  implied  the  authority 
of  punishing  malefactors;  an  authority  which  was  personal,  and  not  to  be 
transferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8.  de  Officio  Proconsulis.)  And  Josephus  states 
(De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  1.)  that  Coponius,  who  was  sent  to  govern  Ju- 
daea as  a  province  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  was  invested  by 
Augustus  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility, c.  2.  §  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jews  stoning  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56,  57.) 
has  been  urged  by  some  learned  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that  case  do  not  support 
this  assertion.  Stephen,  it  is  true,  had  been  examined  before  the  great 
council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  but  nowhere  do  we  read 
that  they  had  collected  votes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or 
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III.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  governed  Judaea  under 
the  Romans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  best  known,  and  most 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. — He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judaea 
about  the  year  a.  d.  26  or  27.  Pilate  is  characterized  by 
Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  governor,  sanguinary,  obsti- 
nate, and  impetuous ;  who  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Judaea 
by  persisting  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the  effigies  of  Tibe- 
rius Caesar  that  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by  other 
acts  of  oppression,  which  produced  tumults  among  the  Jews.5 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  the 
conviction  of  his  better  judgment :  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had  oppressed.  After  he  had 
held  his  office  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a  number  of  in- 
nocent Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death,  that  injured  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria ;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mal-admi- 
nistration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the 
year  of  Christ  41.6 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judaea  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it 
was  confided  to  Antonius  Felix;  who  had  originally  been 
the  slave,  then  the  freedman  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a  freedman  of  that  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of  Judaea.  He  libe- 
rated that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  very 
worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.) ;  but  he 
was  in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did 
his  administration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  him  before 
Nero,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful  interposition  of 
Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  condign  punishment.  His  third'' 
wife,  Drusilla,  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  before 
these  persons  that  St.  Paul,  with  singular  propriety,  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  (Acts 
xxiv.  25.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.  d.  60,  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea  was  committed  to  Portius  Festus,  before 
whom  Paul  defended  himself  against  the  accusations  of  the 
Jews  (Acts  xxv.),  and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of 
Caesar.  Finding  his  province  overrun  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing 
their  outrages.     He  died  in  Judaea  about  the  year  62.s 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with 
robbers  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants 
refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the 
sacred  office  of  high-priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  all 
the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely 
avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and 
allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  practices  with  impu- 
nity. Hence  considerable  numbers  of  the  wretched  Jews, 
with  their  families,  abandoned  their  native  country ;  while 
those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,»  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
away  of  their  name  and  nation.'® 

even  to  pronounce  him  guilty :  all  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stephen  could  finish  his  defence, 
a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with  one 
accord  upon  him,  and  casting  him  out  of  the  city,  stoned  him  before  the 
affair  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov 
Test.  p.  592. 

s  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §§  1,  2. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.    Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cc.  7,  8. 

i  Claudii  Commentatio  de  Felice,  pp.  62,  63. 

8  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §§  9,  10.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c. 
14.  §  1. 

s  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  cc.  8.  11.    Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cc.  9,  10. 

10  Schulzii  Archosologia  Hebraica,  pp.  59—66. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE,  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS,  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 

JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS.1 


I.  Seat  of  Justice. — II.  Inferior  Tribunals. — III.  Appeals. —  Constitution  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  Great  Council. — IV.  Time  of 
Trials. — Form  of  legal  Proceedings  among  the  Jems. — 1.  Citation  of  the  Parties. — 2,  3.  Form  of  Pleading  in  civil  and 
criminal  Canes. — 4.  ff'itnesses. —  Oaths. — 5.  The  Lot,  in  ivhat  Cases  used  judicially. — 6.  Forms  of  Acquittal. — 7.  Sum- 
mary Justice,  sometimes  clamorously  demanded. — V.  Execution  of  Sentences,  by  -whom  and  in  what  maimer  performed. 

or  less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context 
shows,  that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of 
the  apostle's  thoughts.3 

II.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  offieen 
in  all  their  gates,  throughout  /heir  tribes  (Deut.  xvi.  18.); 
whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were  car- 
ried before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these  inferior 
judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.-1  These  judges  existed  in  the  time 
of  that  historian  ;5  and,  although  the  rabbinical  writers  are 
silent  concerning  them,  yet  their  silence  neither  does  nor 
can  outweigh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  and  magistrate, 
who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  skilled  in 
its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  age  ana  virtue,  administered  justice  to  the  people  :  in 
consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  of  elders  became  attached 
to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; they  were  also  called  rulers,  afxzvrts.  (Luke  xii.  58. 
where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  judge.)15  The  law  of  Moses 
contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxii.  8.)   and  partiality  ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 


I.  In  the  early  ;i<_r>'>  of  the  world,  the  Gate  nf  the  City  was 
the  Seat  of  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates 
were  made,  complaints  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and 
all  public  business  was  transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  entered  in  at  the  gate  nf  the  city  of  Hebron.   (Gen.  xxiii. 

10.  18.)    When  Hamor  and  his  son  Shechem  proposed  to 

make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it 
to  the  people  at  the  gate  if  the  city.  ((Jen.  xxxiv.  24.)  In 
later  times  Boaz,  harms  declared  his  intention  of  marrying 
Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resign 
his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the  proper  conveyance  to  the 
estate.   (Ruth  iv.   1 — 10.)     From  the  circumstance  of  the 

fates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of  justice,  the  judges  appear  to 
ave  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the  Gale  (Deut.  xxii.  15. 
XXV.  7.);  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  husbandmen,  who 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return  until 
night,  the  city  gate  was  ihe  place  of  greatest  resort.  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  displeasure,  to  In-  most  strietly  impartial,  and  most 
carefully  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them.  The  same  practice  obtained  after  the 
captivity.  fZech.  viii.  16.)  The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Parle,  from  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  di  spatch  of  public  business  at  its 
gates.     During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  the  same 

Rractice  obtained  ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
loorish  palace  of  Alhamrt  at  Grenada  to  this  day  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Gate  if  Justice  or  if  Judgment.'1  To  the 
practice  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  the  S;ierod  Volume.  For  instance,  in 
Joli  v.  t.  the  children  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in 
Vie  gate;  that  is,  they  lose  their  cause,  and  are  condemned  in 
the  court  of  judgment  The  l'salmist  (exxvii.  5.),  speaking 
of  those  whom  God  has  blessed  with  many  children,  says 
that  they  shall  nut  he  ashamed,  hut  thiy  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  in  tin  gate  ;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
Courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want 
of  justice  when  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
judicature.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  'j:5.  Lament, 
v.  1 1.  Amos  v.  18.,  in  all  which  passages  the  gate,  and  elders 

nf  the  land  or  of  the  gate,  respectively  denote  the  scat  of  jus- 
tice and   the  judges  who  presided  there.       And  as  the  gat  s  of 

a  city  constituted  its  strength, -and  as  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 

judgl  s  who  sat  there,  it    may  he   that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 

this  circumstance,  when  he  said.  Tin  gates  if  In II  shall  not 

prevail  against   his  church  (Matt.  xvi.   IS.);    thai    is.  neither 

the  strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever 

be  able  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  ti of  Jesus  <  'hrist  the  .lews  held  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  their  synagogues,  where  they  punished  offenders  by 
scour<_riii<_r.  (Matt.  \.  17.  \cts  xxii.  I!'.  \xvi.  11.)  After 
their  example,  l>r.  Macknighi  thinks  it  probable,  thai  the 
first  Christians  held  courts  for  determining  civil  causes,  in 
the  places  where  they  assembled  for  public  worship,  called 
your  synagogui   in  the  epistle  of  .lames,  (ii.  8.  Gr.)    It  is 

evident,  he  add-,,  that  the  apostle  speaks  not  of  their  assem- 
bly, butof  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held,  from 
his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable 

'  B  I  n' - ■  1 1 v  cited  in  iiii-  course  of  thl 

(be  following  works  have  been  conralted  for  It,  throughout ;  \iz.  Schulell 
Archsologia  Hebraica,  pp,  66—81. ;  Calm  Pi  lice  dee 

Hebretu     D  torn  i  pp   i-;    2M  >;  aJber,  Hermeneudca  Vet 

i  til  Introd.  ...i  Not    Test    pp.  ■'.;.".    604.:  Brunlnga 

Aniiq.  Hebr.  p]  H  ii,  i-  of  Hi.-  Jews,  \..i    II  pp.  80    n   ; 

Jahn,  Arrli.c!    Blbllca,  Si  243—  248.  ;  Ackerinann,  Arrhan>l.  Ilibl.  «  237 
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tice  without  respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  i 
judge  sits  in  the  seat  ot  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
3.  6,  7.  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut.  i.  17.  xvi.  18,  19.)  The  pro- 
phet Amos  (viii.  G.)  reproaches  the  corrupt  judges  of  his 
time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  trifling  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  as  a  pair  of  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  bribe,  to 
condemn  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  present  of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their 
wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  silks 
given  them  by  those  who  leave  causes  depending  lieli.ru 
them.7  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  .lews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  V.  10.),  as  the 
Mollahs  or  men' of  the  law  do  to  this  dav  in  Persia,"  and  tho 

heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.1 
III.  Prom  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  highei 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — La.)  In  Jem 
salem,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts,  in 
which  David's  sons  presided.  Psalm  cxxii.  5.  seems  to 
allude  to  them  :  though  we  3o  not  find  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal was  established  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  In  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  (-JChron.  xix.  8 — 11.)     It  was  composed  of 

>  Maoknlght  on  James  ii.  2. 

(Josephus,  Ant   .luil.  lib.  iv.  r    It.     Schulzli  Prolusio  <le  vari^  J 
rum  erroribus  In  Dei  cripttone  Templl  ii.  5  xv  pp.  27-  32. :  pr<  flxed  to  his 
.  .ini..ii  hi  Reland'a  Treatise  Da  BpoDia Tempi!  Eflerosolymitani Trajccti  ad 
Rhenum,  1776.  8vo. 

Dl   Bi  ii  .in. I  li!i.  ii.  r.  3D.  5  6. 

•  Ki  mi-mi  lusi iiniio  Int.  in. nii.  pari  iii.  c.  10.  %  73.  p.  356. 

i  M 9ei  ond  J  iui  di 

■  Man i      VOL  ii.  pi  817 

»  ''We  met,i lay,  a  proci  ision  consisting  of  a  family  returning  from 

the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    Drums  and  plpea  ann ;ed  the  joyful  event 

a  white  bearded  old  man,  riding  on  a  mitt  ass,  led  the  way  with  patri- 
archal grace  j  and  the  men  who  met  bim<  or  accompanied  him,  were  con. 

Usually  throwing  their  arm    about  bis  neck,  and  al si  dlamounttng  him 

with  tnelr  salutations.  He  was  followed  by  bis  three  wives,  each  riding 
mi  a  high  camel ;  their  female  acquaintances  running  on  each  Mile,  while 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  lo  salute  them.  The  women  continually 
uttered  ■  remarkably  ahrill  whiatte.  It  was  Impossible,  viewing  the  old 
man  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  in  JuilgeR  v.  10  " 
Jowett'l  Christian  Reoenrrhes,  p    168 


Sect.  I.] 

priests  and  heads  of  families,  and  had  two  presidents, — one 
in  the  person  of  the  high-priest,  and  another  who  sat  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  judicial  establishment  was  reorga- 
nized after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judges,  inferior 
and  superior,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  vii.  25.)  But  the  more 
difficult  cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  or  before  the  high-priest;  until,  in  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted, 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  II.1 

This  tribunal  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
seventy-two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses 
in  the  "civil  administration  of  the  government,  but  who  never 
fulfilled  the  office  of  judges)  is  by  the  Talmudists  denominated 
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Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  the 
damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
in  a  town  or  village,  according  to  the  Talmudist,  there  was 
a  tribunal  of  three  judges  :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  be- 
longed, rather  than  to  the  great  Sanhedyn.  But  both  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  are  silent  con 
cerning  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  Jahn  is  of  opinion 
that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators, 
which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes  : 
as  the  Talmudists  themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen 
by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by 


Sanhedrin,  and  is  the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in  both  parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  petty  affairs  were 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  most  probably  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy  or  se- 
venty-two members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high- 
priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  Council,  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakam,  or  the  Wise 
Man,  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The  other  asses- 
sors, or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions 
of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Apxtipw,  or  Chief  Priests,  who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  pontificate,  and  partly 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of 
priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  : — 2.  The  rtps<r&/- 
Tipoi,  or  Elders,  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  fa- 
milies;— and,  3.  The  Tpz/xp.x.TU<;,  Scribes,  or  men  learned  in 
the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  this  tribunal :  most  probably  those  only 
were  assessors,  who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  no- 
minated to  it  by  royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have 
sat  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  and  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt.  xix. 
28.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning 
(according  to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple  ;  but  they  are 
contradicted  by  Josephus,2  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  where  this  council 
was  in  all  probability  convened ;  though  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high-priest's  house,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all 
causes,  which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior 
courts  ;  and  also  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Before  Judaea  was  subject  to  the  Roman  power, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  judging  in  capital  cases,  but 
not  afterwards  ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen  being  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  council.3 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that 
there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two 
of  these  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Josephus  is  silent  con- 
cerning these  tribunals,  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who,  "  by  images  taken 
from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner  represents 
the  different  degrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respec- 
tive heinousness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment  ;  and  whosever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.  (Matt.  v.  22.) 
That  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  causeless  and  unprovoked 
resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
with  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  court 
of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport 
him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  brother  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still 
severer  punishment,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  council 
imposes.  But  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian  with 
odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  the 
severest  degree  of  all  punishments, — equal  to  that  of  being 
burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  :"4 — which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children 
to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the 

1  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  9.  §  3. 

»  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  §  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  §  3. 

3  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  given  a  list  of  sixteen  presidents  who  directed  the 
sanhedrin  from  the  captivity  till  its  dissolution.  (Prospect  of  the  Temple, 
i-li.  xxii.  %  1.     Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  312—346.  8vo.  edit.) 

Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189. 
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cognizable  by  this  tribunal.  The  reference  to  arbitrators, 
recommended  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 5., 
has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved 
in  archives  or  registries:  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was 
such  a  repository  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Ro- 
mans,5 and  which  was  furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for 
recording  the  proceedings.  From  this  place,  probably,  St. 
Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
protomartyr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  These  tribu- 
nals also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officeis  (t/T^sr*/,  Matt.  v. 
25.),  who  probably  corresponded  with  our  apparitors  or  mes- 
sengers ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees 
into  execution,  viz.  1.  The  TrpxnTopx,  or  exactors,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and, 
2.  The  /Sao-av/rsu,  or  tormentors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
examine  by  torture  :  as  this  charge  was  devolved  on  gaolers, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  $-jl<tom<?k  came  to  signify  a 
gaoler.6 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xxi.  12.,  that  causes  were  heard, 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to 
the  Talmud,7  capital  causes  were  prohibited  from  beingheard 
in  the  night,  as  also  were  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into 
execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judg- 
ments could  be  executed  on  festival  days  ;  but  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  end  and  design  of  capital  punishment 
expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  That  all  the  people  might 
hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  that  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews  were  at  first 
afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
Galila3ans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself  to  them,  their 
fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  in  Asia.8  Of  advo- 
cates, such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Everyone  pleaded  his  own  cause;  of  this 
practice  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  1 6 — 
28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the  city  gate,  where  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away  their  time,  Michael  is 
thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom  might  be  asked 
for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  sometimes 
assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably 
this  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.9  From 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  another,  might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In 
this  view  the  word  UnpuxMiroc,  or  advocate,  is  applied  to 
Christ,  our  intercessor,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sinners  with  his 
Father.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  The  form  of  proceeding  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature, 
were  said  to  be  Trpoyiyp-xju/uivoi  uc  xpio-n,  because  they  were  cited 
by  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these 

»  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  §  3. 

«  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  voce. 

'  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

8  And  also  among  the  Marootzee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Soulh  Africa.  Campbell's  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23(5.  (London.  1S22.  8vo.)  From  this,  and  oilier  coincidences  with  Jew- 
ish observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Marootzee  are  of  Jewish 
or  Arabian  origin. 

9  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Hoses,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320.  323. 
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judgment  Was  published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek 
writers  applied  the  term  nfvytyp*fif*mvs,  to  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  proscriptos  or  proscribed,  that  is,  whose  names 
were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some  public  place,  as  persons 
doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  offered  to  whoever  would  kill 
thnii.  T<>  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (verse  1.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  vfvytr 

\fXfifMOI  IK  T0VT6  tc  k:i/x*,  fare  n-ritti  n  to,  or  Injure  described  fir, 

this  condemnation,  denote  th<  Be  who  were  long  hefore  de- 
scribe!, in  the  exampli  b  of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that 
sinnedT  the  antediluvians,  the  people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  sinners,  God  has  shown  what  he 
will  do  to  all  others  like  them.)  In  the  sacred  writings,  all 
false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most  openly 
proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  verses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  per- 
sons are. 

2.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and 
stated  his  affair  to  them;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our 
Lord  alludes,  when  he  Bays  (Matt  v.  25. J,  Agree  with  thine 
adversary  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  before  thou  art 
brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  condemned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  bearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant presented  themselves  before  the  judges;  who  at  first 

sat  alone.  (PBUt.  xxv.  1.)  In  later  times,  the  Jewish  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belonging  to 
the  court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  judge, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  acquittal;  and  the  other,  on  his 
left  hand,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  To  this 
custom,  probably,  our  Saviour  referred  (Matt.  xxv.  33.), 
when.  speaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he  says,  that  he  will 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  be  acquitted,  and 
the  goats  on  his  I- ft,  in  order  to  be  condemned.  It  appears 
that  the  judicial  decreet)  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annulled 
by  the  magistrate*  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  denounces  a  woe  unto  them  I  hat  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  to  the  writers  that  write  grievousness.  (Isa.  x.  1.  marginal 
rendering.)1  The  judges  sit,  while  the  defendants  stood, 
particularly  during'  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus, 
Jesus  stood  before  tin  governor.  (Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  judge's 

first  care  was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess   his  crime,  if 

he  really  were  guilty:  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give 

phiri/  in  tin-  Lord  God  "f  Israel,  anil  make  confession  unto  him. 
(Josh.  vii.  111.)  To  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  seems 
to  allude,  when  he  says,  Happy  is  he  tlmt  condemneth  not 
hi ms, If  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth  (Rom.  xiv.  '2-2.);  that 
is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  does  not 
really  and  effectually  condemn  himself  in  the  sight  of  God 
by  denying  it.  After  the  accusation  was  laid  before  the 
court,  the  criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore 
Nicodemus  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Doth  our 
Inn'  fudge  any  man  /<  ./'"■'  /'/  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ? 
(John  vii.  51.)  If,  during  the  trial,  the  defendant,  or  sup- 
po8i  d  criminal,  said  any  thing  that  displeased  either  the  judge 
or  his  accuser,  it  waa,  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  smile  him 
on  the  face.    This  was  the  case  with  Saint   I'aul  (Acts  xxiii. 

2.),  and  the  same  brutal  cenduet  prevails  in  Persia  to  this 
day.1 

4.  In  marten  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
was  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was 

arj  to  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and 
unimpeachable  w  itnesses.  (Num.  \\w.  30.  Dent.  wii.  6,  7. 

xix.  15.)     Though  the  law  of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the 

evidence  of  women,  Josephus  Bays  thai  il  waa  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex!  He  also 
adds  thai  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak 

what  was  untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  ot  pu- 
nishment        MoSi     lik'ly,    this    was     the    exposition     of    the 

scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  the 

last  age  Of  their  political  existence.1  The  party  sworn  held 
up    Ills    ri'_rhl    baud,    which    explains    IVsal.    CXllV.    8.,    WhOSt 

mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood.     In  general,  th<  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  nol 

i  Parkl  i-    i  on  t'>  the  New  Testament,  voce 

Boothroyd  on  ; 

\"i  a  ] >| ■  519—821. 

•  Morlei  i  Second  J j   p.  96.    Hraway'i  Travels,  vol  i  p.  209. 

•  Mli  on  the  Lawe  or  Moiee,  vol  Iv.p.  835,  Bcbul 
zii  Archa;ol.  Hebr.  p.  71.    Josipbus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  S  16. 


pronounce  the  formula  of  the  oath,  either  when  it  was  a  judi- 
cial one,  or  taken  on  any  other  solemn  occasion.  A  formula 
was  read,  to  which  they  said  Jlmen.  (Lev.  v.  1.  1  Kings 
viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
abjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an  an- 
swer. (Matt.  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was 
most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  1(5.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)s 

5.  In  questions  of  property,  in  default  of  any  other  means 
of  decision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot.  In  this  manner,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
Joshua,  to  which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  And  it  should 
seem,  from  Prov.  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though,  probably, 
only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  cases, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  in  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party 
(Josh.  vii.  14 — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 15:);  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  being  transgressed, 
which  the  whole  people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  their  name.6 

A  peculiar  mode  of  eliciting  the  truth  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  susnectccf  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be 
brought  by  her  husband  to  the  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the 
temple;  where  she  took  an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating 
tremendous  punishment  upon  herself.  The  form  oi  this  prr> 
cess  (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at  length  in 
Num.  v.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  rabbinical  writers  have  added 
a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.     If  innocent,  the  woman 


suffered  no  inconvenience  or  injury  ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment whic" 

took  her.7 


meat  which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  over- 


6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  day  time ;  of 
which  circumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Lukes  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
this  manner: — Be  m  guilty  of  death.  (Matt.  xxvi.  66.)  In 
other  countries,  a  person's  condemnation  was  announced  to 
him  by  giving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittaloy  giving 
him  a  white  stone.     Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus  : — 

Mas  i nil  antiquttB,  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 
His  damnare  reos,  illis  abeolvere  culpa. 

Nunc  queque  sic  lata  est  eententia  Irish's 

Met.  lib.  xv.  41-43. 

A  custom  was  of  old  and  still  obtains, 
Which  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains: 

While  shoos  .-mil  black  within  an  urn  are  cast; 
Thefirsl  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 

Dbybkr. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics8  have  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  con- 
queror  a  white  stone,   and  on    the  stone  a    inn-    name   Written, 

which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it  ,■  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify — Well  dime,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients  were  inscribed 
with  characters;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  t>  was  the 
token  of  condemnation  : 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  vitio  prendre  Theta. 

Sat.  iv.  13. 
Fixing  lliy  stigma  on  the  brow  of  vice. 

Dki-mmond. 

But,  as  there  was  a  nem  name  inscribed  on  the  white  stone 
aiven  by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  who  ne,iv- 

eth  it,  it' should  rather  seem  that  the  allusion  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  tessera-  hns/ii/a/cs,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  infra,  in   the  close  of  chap.  vi.  of  Part  IV.  of  this 

volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordiUarj  i 

when  the  forms  of  law  were  observed.      On  some  occasions, 

however,  when  particular  persona  were  obnoxious  to  the 
populace,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  prompt  justice 
upon  the  supposed  delinquents.     It  is  weH  known  thai  in 

Asia,  to  this  da\  ,  those  w  ho  demand  justice  BgainSl  a  crimi- 
nal, repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 

where   Ibey  make    horrid   cries,    tearing   their   garments   and 

throwing  dust  into  the  air.    This  circumstance  throws  greal 

light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  St.  Paul,  when 

iMDcbuuVa  C mtarlea,  vol  Iv.  pp ■'•i-'- ;:|!     Brunli 

Casei  Ol   idolatry,  Ibr  Jews  assert  tbe  admissibility  ol    lalse  witnesses;  bu 
.,,.  aull'mrilv  foi  Ibis  slaH'iiirnt. 
Ik's  Cniium'iilari.  -.  vol    rv.  pp 
i  Schulzii  Archoologia  Hebraic*,  jm.  79,  80. 
\\ ,  i-i.  ,n    Doddrldga,  ami  Dean  WooUhouso  on  Rc\.  u.  17. 
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the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerusalem  pre- 
sented himself  to  them.  (Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.)  When  they 
found  the  apostle  in  the  temple,  prejudiced  as  they  were 
against  him  in  general,  and  at  that  time  particularly  irritated 
by  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place 
by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance  on 
Saint  Paul.  As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, who  resided  in  a  castle  adjoining  the  temple,  heard  the 
tumult,  he  hastened  thither.  They  then  ceased  beating  the 
apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  the  chief  offi- 
cial person  there,  exclaiming,  Away  with  him.  Permission 
being  at  length  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  affair  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged  ;  but  not 
daring  to  do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud 
vociferations,  tearing  off  their  clothes  and  throwing  up  dust 
into  the  air.1 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hur- 
ried from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary :  a  similar  in- 
stance of  prompt  execution  occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan ; 
and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his 
death,  a  capidgi  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  the 
victim,  who  quietly  submits  to  his  fate.2  Nearly  the  same 
method  of  executing  criminals  was  used  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish princes.  It  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  14. 
Thus  Benaiah  was  the  capidgi  (to  use  the  modern  Turkish 
term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (1  Kings  ii.  25.),  and  also  Joab 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (29 — 31.)  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt.  xiv.  10.) 
Previously,  however,  to  executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual, 
among  the  ancient  Persians,  to  cover  his  head,  that  he  mioht 
not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  the  head  of  Phi- 
lotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
covered  ;3  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head  of 
Hamanwas  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law, 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  execution- 
ers of  it,  and  to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agree- 
ably to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the 
witnesses  against  the  protomnrtyr  Stephen,  after  laying  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58, 
59.);  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said 
to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery, — He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were 
no  public  executioners  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  upon  offend- 
ers. Thus  Samuel  put  Agag  to  death  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.) ; 
and  in  like  manner  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  Arioch  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon, because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii. 
24.)  Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lay  their 
hands  on  the  criminal's  head.  This  custom  originated  in  an 
express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the 
congregation  were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signi- 
fied, that  the  condemned  person  suffered  justly,  protesting 
that,  if  he-were  innocent,  they  desired  that  his  blood  might 
fall  on  their  own  head.  In  allusion  to  this  usage,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  ex- 
claimed,— His  bloodbe  upon  us  and  our  children.  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  executing  them 
without  the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death, 

1  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  367 — 369. 

2  I  bill.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372—376.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  have  related 
a  singular  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  executing  a  condemned  person. 
a  this  case  "  the  sufferer  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
hadj"  (or  pilgrims  to  Mecca),  "  and  had  set  off  from  Constantinople.  While 
he  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khat-sheriffe  was  despatched  from  the 
capital,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  immediately  to  Constanti- 
nople.   His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  before  he  reached  Damas- 


3  Quintus  Curtius. 
Vol.  II. 


S.  torn,  l 

H 


p.  34.  edil.  Bipont. 


according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave 
him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  and  in- 
toxicate him.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  which  sufficiently  explains 
the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  was  offered  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine 
was  so  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup 
is  sometimes  put  in  the  Scriptures  for  death  itself.  Thus, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
said — If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  (Matt,  xxvi 
39.  42.< 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  ROMAN  JUDICATURE,  MANNER  OF  TRIAL,  TREATMENT 
OF  PRISONERS,  AND  OTHER  TRIBUNALS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans. — II.  Privileges  and 
treatment  of  Roman  citizens,  -when  prisoners. — III.  Appeals 
to  the  imperial  tribunal. — IV.  The  Roman  method  of  fetter* 
ing  and  confining  criminals. — V.  The  Roman  tribunals. — 
VI.  Other  tribunals  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ; — 
1.   The  Areopagus  at  Athens.—2.  The  Assembly  at  Ephesus. 

Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  per- 
formance of  their  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of 
some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital 
nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the 
last  resort.  Without  his  permission,  no  person  could  be  put 
to  death,  at  least  in  Judaea.  And  as  we  find  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  man- 
ner of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judaea  under  the  Romans, 
naturally  claims  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.4 

I.  "The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  worthy  the  majesty,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity of  that  people.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most 
scandalous  venality  and  corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  the 
story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres  will  stand,  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and  shelter  the  most 
atrocious  villany.  But,  in  general,  in  the  Roman  judicatures, 
both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
was  permitted  ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  respectively  heard;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  cool  unbiassed  judgment;  and  an  equi- 
table sentence  pronounced.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity 
to  the  first  principal  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  be  condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous 
public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  twelve 
tables  :  No  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  tried.*  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
this  universally  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says 
Cicero,  a  man  may  be  acquitted  :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no 
one  can  be  condemned.15  To  this  excellent  custom  among 
the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes,  and  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity  dictate,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Scripture.     We  find  the  holy  apostles, 

*  The  materials  of  this  section  are  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (a  work  now  of  rare  occurrence),  vol.  ii. 
section  xvi.  the  texts  cited  being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  and  the  following  section  are  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  10.  §§9—11.  ;  and  especially  by  Calinct  in  his 
elaborate  Dissertation  sur  Us  supplices  dont  il  est  parte  dans  I'Ecrilurc, 
inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Litttrale,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  387—102.,  and  in 
his  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  241.  et  scq.  See  also  Merill's  Nota?  Philologies 
in  passionem  Christ i,  and  Wvssenbach'sNoiio  Nomico-PhilologiccC  in  pas- 
sionem,  in  vol.  iii.  ofCrenins's  Fasciculus  Opiiscnloruni,  pp.  583— 691.  and 
Lydius's  Florurn  Sparsio  ad  Historian!  Passionis  Jesu  Christi,  ISmo.  Dor- 
drechti,  1672^ 

6  Internet  indemnatum  quemcunque  hominem,  etiam  xii  Tabularum 
decreta  vetuerant.  Fragment,  xii.   Tab.  tit.  27. 

«  Causa  cognita  mufti  possunt  absolvi  :  incognita  quidem  condemnari 
nemo  potest.  In  Verrem,  lib.  i.  c.  25.  "  Producing  the  laws  which  ordain 
that  no  person  shall  suffer  death  without  a  legal  trial.-'  Dion.  Halicarn.lib. 
iii.  p.  153.  Hudson.  "He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen 
uncondemned."  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  428.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxon. 
1704.  "  They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Roman  customs  to  condemn  anyone  to  death  without  a  previous  trial." 
Appian.  Hell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.  p.  906.  Tollii,1670.  "  Did  not  you  miserably  murder 
Lentulus  and  his  associates,  without  their  being  either  judged  or  con- 
victed]"   Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  463.     Reimar. 
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•who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  which  the 
usages  and  maxims  of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
pleading  this  privilege,  reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when 
they  were  going  to  infringe  it,  and  in  a  spirited  manner  up- 
braiding their  persecutors  with  their  violation  of  it.  When 
Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint  Paul  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  that 
he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the  mob  thus 
violently  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastening  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said 
o  the  centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  ex- 
ecuted, Doth  the  Roman  law  authorize  you  to  scourge  a  free- 
man of  Rome  uncondemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal 
sentence  hath  been  passed  upon  him?  (Acts  xxii.  \>.j.)  The 
centurion  hearing  this  went  immediately  to  the  tribune,  bid- 
ding him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen !  The  tribune 
upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said,  Tell  me  the 
truth,  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome?  He  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to 
purchase  this  privilege.1  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,2 
said  the  apostle.  Immediately,  therefore,  those  who  were 
ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted;  and  the  tribune 
was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multitude  abetted 
by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the 
public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next 
morning  upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the 
prison  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they 
had  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  to  be 
dismissed,  Paul  turned  to  the  messengers  and  said,  We  are 
Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner?  No!  Let  them 
come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors 
returned  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were 
Roman  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  person  to  the 
gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and  begged  them 
in  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would  quietly  leave 
the  town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.)3 

"  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  distinguished  humanity 
and  honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune 
Lysais.  His  whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy 
a  Roman.  This  most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued 
him  from  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized 
the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors,  and  were  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to  shed  his  blood. 
Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations, 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  assassi- 
nated him;  when  the  tribune  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy, 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  apostle  from  the  determined  fury 
of  the  Jews,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horse- 
men and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided  ;  writing  a  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  the  president  of  the  vindictive  rage  <<( 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  bad  snatched  from 
their  violence,  and  whom4  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 


'  Dion  Cantos  confirm!  wh.it  the  tribune  here  asserts,  tint  this 

waH  purchased  a)  a  very  Ugh  price-    "The  ir lodi  of  Rome  formerly." 

says  tin;  historian,  "  could  only  le-  purchased  for  a  large  sum  \"  but  he  obi 
serves,  "that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Me1  islina  and  bis  frdedmen 
had  the  management  ofevery  thing,  tins  honodr  became  so  cheap  that  any 
person  might  buy  it  tot  a  little  broken  gls  Dion  Ce    hi.  iii.  i\  1 1, 'j.,:,, 

Keiinar. 

»  "Hut  I  was  free  horn  "  Probably,  Bt  Paul's  family  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Borne  lor  engaging  luCasar's  party,  ami  'iistinnuishini: 
themselves  in  his  cans.;  during  the  civil  wan.  a.pptan  Informs  as,  that 
"He  made  the  Laodlceans  andTar  ensiao    free,  and  exempted  them  from 

taxes;  and  those   Oi  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  lor  Slaves,  t r- 

der«-.i  hy  an  edict  to  bo  released  from  servitude."  Anplan  de  Bell,  <  ml 
p.  1077    Tolhi    UTO. 

•  It  was  deemed  a  groat  aggravation  of  nny  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that 

it  waa  done  In  public  before  the  people  The  Pbilipblan  magistrates,  there- 
fore, conscious  ol  the  Iniquity  which  they  had  committed,  and  of  the 
nuiushment  to  which  they  were  liable,  mlghl  well  be  afraid  :  for  Paul  and 
Silas  had  their  option,  either  to  bring  ■  elvfl  action  agaip  t  them,  ortoindlcl 
them  criminally  for  the  injury  which  they  had  Inflicted  on  the  apostle  and 
his  companion.  In  ekher  of  which  cases,  had  may  been  cast,  they  would 
be  rendi  red  Infamous,  and  Incapable  of  holding  any  magii  tei  lal  office,  end 
subjected  to  »ev<  ral  other  legal  incapacity  -.  bi  ai  nl  they 

were  to  undergo  at  the  discretion  ,,f  the   judge,  whh  h  In 
kijury  would  sot  have  been  small     Biscoeonthi  tots,  vol  i   pp  3 

•  Acta  xxm.  27.   "  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is  a  Roman  cm ...  D 


Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gave 
the  apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception  :  when  he  read  it,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said,  When  your  accusers  come  hither 
before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.5 
\nd  accordingly  when  the  high-priest  Ananias  and  the  San- 
hedrin  went  down  to  Caesarea  with  one  Tertullus  an  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle's 
crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though  a  man  of  merce- 
nary and  profligate  character,6  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman 
honour  in  this  regard  ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  they 
were  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he 
governed,  by  condemning  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yielding 
him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to  offer 
his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  they 
had  alleged  against  him  ;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his 
apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him  ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing 
down  upon  himself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be 
instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the 
emperor. 

"The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms 
and  processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus  the 
successor  of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province, 
when  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and  virulence  against 
the  apostle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.)  that  he 
would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  hired 
ruffians  to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should  remain  in  custody  at  Caesa- 
rea ;  but  that  any  persons  whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go 
down  along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they 
had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  worthy  the 
Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the 
priests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when  Festus 
was  in  this  capital,  were  with  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon 
the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears 
from  what  the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and 
Hernice  upon  a  visit  they  paid  him  at  Caesarea,  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  new  government.  I  have  here,  said  he,  a 
man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody  when  he  quitted 
this  province.  During  a  short  visit  1  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  1  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  lti.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another; 
that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
have  his  accuser  face  to  face;  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him.7 

II.  "  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.'*  This 
was  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring 
indignity  and  insult  upon  tin;  Roman  name.  '  A  Roman  citi- 
zen, judges !'  exclaims  Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Vims, 
'was  publicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina: 
during  this  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no  other  expression 

01  the   unhappy  wretch  was   heard    amidst  the   cruelties   he 

Buffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  Inflicted,  but 

this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !      I!y  this  declaration  thai  be  was 

a  Roman  citizen,  be  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an 

end  to  the  ignominy  and  cruel  usage  to  which  lie  was  now 
subjected.'9     The  orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  tltis 

»  Acts  xxiii.  96.  Literally,  "Hear  it  through;  give  the  Whole  Of  it  an  atten- 
tive examination."  Similar  expi  BSSiona  occur  in  I'olvhius,  lib,  i.  pp.  39.  170. 

187  lih  Iv. p.  328.  edit.  Haoov.  1619     Sco  also  Dion.  Halicarn;  lib. x.  p. 804. 

I  Felix  per  omne  sa'vitiiim  ac  lihidiiKin,  pis  reaiuin  servili  ingenio  ever- 
BUlt  Tacitus  Mist.  Ill,    v.  p.  ,T.i7.   edit.    Dublin.      PeliX   CUnCtS   in. d,  tide   iiir 

pune  ratua     Annul  mi  m     He  hoped  also  that  money,  Ac,   Actsxxiv.  26. 

I    "  Senators  "  s.i  it  1 1  Plso,  "the  law  oid.uns  that  lie  who  is  accused  should 

hear  Ins  aci  111  if and  after  ha<  Ins  offered  his  defence,  to  wall  the  sen. 

i.  nee  oi  the  judges."    Applan,  Bell  Civil,  lib  ill.  p.  911,  Toull,  Amst.  1G70. 

ii  lid,  tii-ii  whal  be  now  attempted  to  do  "as  the  last  tyranny  and  das> 
poo  iii  that  the  same  person  should  be  both  accuser  and  judge,  and  should 
ii  Inn. nilv  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment"  Dion,  llalicarn  lih.  vii.  p. 
498,    Hudson 

l  I'  u  inns  est  vin.iri  civem  Homaiiiiiii  :  m-elns  verhorari.  In  V'errem,  lib. 
v.  170 

••  Cadebatdr  virgls  In  medio  forn  Messin.enus  Itomanus,  indices;  cum 

inter, a  nullus  gemltus,  nulls  \o\  .,ii. i  ..mis  mist  ii,  inter  dolorem  Orept- 

t unique  plagarum  audlebatur,  him  hate,  Civls  it anus  sum.    Hac 

one  ctvltatia  omnia verbere  depnlsurum  cruclatumque  a  corpora 
dejei  tiiniiii  arbitrabatur.    Cicero  in  Vcrrem,  lib.  v.  162. 
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pathetic  prosopopoeia:  '0  transporting  name  of  liberty!  O 
the  distinguished  privilege  of  Roman  freedom !  O  Poroian 
and  Sempronian  laws  !  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  province, 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  beaten  with 
ods !'■  The  historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcellus, 
to  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Caesar,  seized  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  to  whom  Caesar  had  given  his  freedom, 
and  beat  him  with  rods,  bidding  him  go  and  show  Caesar  the 
marks  of  the  scourges  he  haa  received,  observes,  that  this 
was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a  Roman 
citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.2  Agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another,  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instantly 
seized  and  dragged  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and 
mangled  with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What ! 
a  freeman  scourged,  replies  Sannio.3  To  this  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this 
indignity  and  dishonour,  there  are  several  references  in  Scrip- 
ture? St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said  to  the  cen- 
turion, as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  punishment,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  Roman!4    So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the  messen- 

fers  of  the  magistrates,  They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncon- 
emned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privately ;  no,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told 
these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they 
heard  that  they  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had 
used  them  with  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,5 
to  be  examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any 
ingenious  and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture 
was  not  exercised  but  upon  slaves  ;rt  freemen  were  privileged 
from  this  inhumanity  and  ignominy.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity, 
says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound  :7  not  meaning 
by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and 
imprisoned  ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable  and 
illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in  order  to  be  tor- 
tured for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassius,  parti- 
cularizing the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen, 
seized  the  occasion  that  now  offered  to  perpetrate  the  last 
enormities.  Among  other  excesses  they  employed  slaves 
and  freedmen  to  be  informers  against  their  masters.  They 
put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  not 
merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and  senators: 
though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  government, 
had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.8  These  two  pas- 
sages from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates 
concerning  Lysias  the  tribune.  This  officer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  bound, 
and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  When 
he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that  St.  Paul 
was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid, 
after  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  Decause  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  "We  find  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that 
Festus  his  judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed 
from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transferred 
his  cause,  by  appeal,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator to  the  decision  of  the  emperor.     This  appears  to  be 

i  O  nomen  dulce  liberatis !   O  jus  eximiiim  nostra  civitatis  !    O  lex  Por- 
cia,  legesque  Sempronian !  Huccine  tandem  omnia  recederunt,  ut  civis  Ro- 
manus  in  provincia  populi  Romani,  delegatis  in  foro  virgis  caederetur. 
Ibid.  163. 
»  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  731.  Tollii. 

3  Nam  si  molestus  pergis  esse,  jam  intro  abripiere,  atque  ibi 
Usque  ad  neceni  operiere  lor'is.     S.  loris  liber. 

Adelphi,  act  ii.  scenal.  ver.  28. 
4  Acts  xxii.  25.    The  consul  Marcellus  scourged  with  rods  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  place  who  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  inflicted  this  as  a 
oublic  token  that  he  was  no  Roman  citizen.    Plutarch,  in  Caesar,  p.  1324. 
edit.  Gr.  Stephen. 

*  Facinus  est  vinciri  civem  Romanum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  v.  170. 

*  Q.  Gallium  praeiorem,  servilem  in  modum  torsit.  Sueton.  in  vita  Au- 
gusti,  cap.  27.  p.  192.  Variorum  Edit. 

'  See  the  last  note  but  one. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  lx.  p.  953.  Reimar. 
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another  singular  privilege  which  a  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed. 
The  sacred  historian  relates,  that  after  Festus  had  stayed 
about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down  to  Caesarea, 
and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court,  as- 
cended the  bench,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from  Jerusalem 
with  gTeat  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination, 
they  were  able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he 
publicly  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  they  could 
not  convict  him  of  any  one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to  the  Roman  emperor. 
Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his  cause 
should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 
I  am  now  before  Caesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to 
be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con- 
scious that  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  criminal  against 
my  countrymen.  If  1  have  injured  them,  if  1  have  perpe- 
trated any  capital  crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital 
punishment.  But  if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought 
against  me  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death  merely  to  gratify  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the 
Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him,  Have  you  appealed 
to  the  emperor1?  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  by  the 
emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  which  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman 
history,  it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  '  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Melmoth, '  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
secured  by  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted  but  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  which  seems 
to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.'9  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  that  the  ever-memo- 
rable Poplicola  enacted  this  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor 
showed  a  disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge 
him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  private  person 
should  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  re- 
ceive no  personal  harm  from  the  magistracy  till  his  cause 
was  finally  decided  by  the  people.10  This  law,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause 
to  be  treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
he  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  dele- 
gated a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  one 
person  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  each  province."  A  passage 
in  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which 
Roman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts 
to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  such  an  appeal,  being  re- 
moved, as  St.  Paul  was,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  that  celebrated  epistle 
to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thus  writes :  '  The 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this — I  interrogated  them  whether 
they  were  Christians :  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the  ques- 
tion twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time,  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  1  ordered  them  to  be  immediately 
punished;  for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  deserved  correction.  There  were  others,  also, 
Drought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation, 
but,  Deing  citizens  of  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thither.'12 

IV.  "  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri- 
minals was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com- 
modious length"  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier. 
Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  where 

o  Mr.  Melmoth's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  10th  book  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles, vol.  ii.  p.  672.  3d  edit. 

i°  Dion.  Halicarn.  lib.  v.  p.  281.  edit.  Oxon.  1704.  See  also  p.  334.  ejusdem 
edit. 

ii  Appellationesquotannisurbanorum  quidem  litigatorum  prseton  delega- 
vit;  acprovincialiumconsularibusviris,  quos  singulos  cujusque  provincial 
negotiis  reposuisset.  Sueton.  vit.  August,  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edit.  var.  Lug.  Bat 
1662. 

i»  Plinii  Epistolae,  lib.  x.  epist.  97.  pp.  722, 723.  ed.  var.  1669. 
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attended  and  guarded  him.1  This  manner  of  confinement  is 
frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions 
to  ii  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was'  St.  Paul  confined. 
Fettered2  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before 
Festns.  long  Agrippa,  and  Bernice.  And  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting 
Strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  senate.  Would  /<•  God  thai  not  only  thou, 
but  also  all  thai  If  nr  me  this  day,  inn  both  almost  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  cm.  except  these  bonds  f  What  a  prodigious 
effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,- and  the  Bight  of  the  irons 
held  an  to  i  nforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience! 
Duringthe  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large, and 

lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hin  d  liousc,  he  was  sul.j< scted  to  this 
confinement.  Paul  was  Buffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  thai 
kepi  him.  The  circumstai.ee  of  publicly  wearing  bis  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and 
dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  ofil  would  naturally  occa- 
sion the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  a<  quaintance.  Hence 
the  apostle  immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fier- 
ventlv  intercedes  wiili  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a  rare 
ce  ol'  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.      The  lard 

;h:  hou  i  of  On*  iphoruSffor  he  6ft  refrei  ' 
and  was  not  ASHAMED  of  my  chain,  out  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Borne  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found 
me!     The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  that  day.  (-2  Tim.  i.  16,  17,  18.) 

•*  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  W  hen  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  hound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.) 
In  this  manner  was  Peter  f<  ttered  and  confined  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  Tin-  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  Iwosol- 
dters,  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xii.  (>.) 

m  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guara  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained, 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle,  the  nexl  morning  we  read  there  was  no  small  c*  n- 
fusion  among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  bis  guards, 
and    to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 

••  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected, 
and  his  shackles  had  been  miraculbusly  unloosed,  without 
their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered 

all  those  who  had  been   entrusted  with  the  custody  of    Pet<  t 

to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  in.)  In  like  manner  also  keepers 
of  prisons  were  punished  with  death,  if  the  confined  made 
(heir  escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Pbilippi.  These, 
their  bodies  were  mangled  With  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast 
in  the  stocks.    At  midnighl  these  good  men  prayed  and  sang 

5 raises  to  God  in  these  circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a 
readful  earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation, 
all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  all 
the  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  This  violent  concus- 
sion awakening  the  keeper,  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the 
prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  going  to 
plunge  it  in  bis  bosom,  concluding  thai  all  the  prisoners  tad 
d.  In  that  crisis  Paul  called  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
entreating  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assur- 
ing him  all  the  prisoners  were 

V.  "The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
what  i-  teeming  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised 

stage,  the  floor  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated 
pavement  This  consisted  of  little  square  pa  ces  of  marble, 
or  of  stones  of  various  colours,  which  were  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  art  and  elegance,  to  form  a  chequered  and 
pleasing  appearance*4     Pliny  informs  us  thai  this  refinement 

.">.  loin,  ii  p.  13. 
Qronovll  aanlllua. 

Vinrinriiin  domlnua,  ■octasque  In 
i       dam  psnis  law  . 

•  in  like  in. inn.  i  the  bi  .  !  a  very 

my,  with  las  fetti  i   EumeDea.  Jus- 

tin. Ill)    .M 

1  in,  lib,  xiv.  cap. 3. 

«  Opus  tesscllatum  expamUii  colorll  viirii  lapUM*  qntdntil  constabat, 
■.uibu.  solum  ptrimentl  incrustiibaiur.     Vairo  de  re  ruslica,  lib.  iii.  I. 


was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Sylla.5  Their 
great  m<  n  were  so  tend  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  to  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  life,  that  they 
appear  to  have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to 
form  and  compose  thl  Be  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for 
their  bouses,  and  for  their  tribunals,  wherevi  Fthey  removed 
— from  a  d(  praved  and  most  wretclied.ly  vitiated  taste,  at  last 
deeming  them  a  necessary  and  indispensable  furniture,  not 
merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of  grandeur  and  greatness. 
With  this  variegated  pavement,  composed  of  pieces  of  mar- 
ble or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  ornamented. 
(John  xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tribunal  was 
only  a  proud  ostentatious  display  to  the  world  of  Italian 
greatness  and  magnificence,  calculated  less  fi  r  real  use  than 
to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  of  the  Remans. 

"Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  can- 
not close  this  section  without  remarking  the  efforts  he  re- 
peatedly made,  when  be  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save 
him  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  .lews.  Five  bucci 
attempts  are  enumerated  by  commentators  and  critics.  He 
had  the  fullest  conviction  ofhis  innocence — that  it  was  merely 
through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing  could  pla- 
cate, thai  thy  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  the 
governor  for  a  longtime  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and 
importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  steadily  rel'usi  d  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him  ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing 
manner  they  addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firm- 
ness, and  induced  him  to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose. 
The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt,  and  employing  every 
expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out:  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friends  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
king,  upeaketh  against  Csc.sar.  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his 
former  firmm  ss  instantly  vanished;  he  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury  no  longer :  to  this  lie  yielded,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.  Then  dt  lim  r<  d  he  him,  tht  refore,  to  tin  m 
to  tn  crucified.  This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect 
know  ledge  of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant,  day  and  night  incessantly  haunted 
with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  antl  suspicion — who  would  never 
forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but  punished  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death/  Pilate, 
then  fore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menaces, 
that  if  he  let  him.go  he  was  not  Caesar's  friend — knowing 
the  jealousy  arid  cruelty  pf  Tiberius.-  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  .lews  would  instigate  them  toaccuse 
him  to  the  old  tyrant, "as  abetting  and  Buffering  a  person  to 
escape  with  impunity,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  title  and 
character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
Safety;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  nevei  forgive  or 
forget  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  (dear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  crucified." 

VI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals',  we  find  incidental 
mention  made  in  the  -New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of 
justice.  Two  of  these  are  of  sullicient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice  in  this  place;  viy..  1.  The  Areopagus,  at 
Athens;  and. -J.  The  Assembly,  al  Gph<   usi 

l.  The  tribunal  ><(  the  ^reopaaus  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  fi'  thai  city, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  strici  equity  of  its  decisions. 
Vmong  tin  \  arious  caua  b  of  which  ii  took  cognizance,  were 
matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  v  is,  erection 

of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 

into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  firth  of  strange 
gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenian-.  Jesus  and 
..or  On  Resurrection,  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings 
were  held  on  the  a.-i.c  tlttyx,  or  Hill  of  Mars  (whence  its 
name  w  as  d<  rived),  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Alliens,  opposite  to  the  Icropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an 
insulated  pr<  cipitoua  rook,  broken  towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  side  sloping  g(  nttj  down  to  the  temple  of  Thesus. 

>  Lithe 

SilcMo- 

i  p-iruiii  Lug.  Hal.  1662.  Vid.  cliaui 
doI     Bolma  n  In  lot 

i  mmkM  th«  WJ  "UK*  remark  concerning  Pilate,  p.  390.  edit. 
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Its  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  : — "  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
in  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed  :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who 
from  this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan 
pomp  and  superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  was  then  sur- 
rounded :  representing  to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man, 
who,  rude  in  speech,  without  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom, enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile 
to  their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Areopngitaj  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of 
Saint  Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  ex- 
treme and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person,  who 
should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blas- 
pheme the  gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene 
here  exhibited,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  words,  as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  glorious  prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies  :  behind  him  towered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus 
every  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  among  the 
works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being,  who  made  and  governs  the 
world  (Acts  xvii.  24.  28.)  ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  unto  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures;  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
icing.''''1 

2.  The  Assembly  mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  39.  is,  most 
probably,  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia 
Minor  being  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  appropriate  legal  assembly.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero,2  and  many  others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,3 
particularly  this  of  Ephesus.  The  TpA/u/ucirai;  or  chief  officer 
says,  that  if  Demetrius  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make, 
there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to 
take  cogrnizance  of  the  charge  :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of 
a  political  nature  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which 
might  redound  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district  belonging  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods  of 
such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month ; 
although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  despatch 
of  any  pressing  business.4 


SECTION  III.5 

ON  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF   THE  JEWS. 

I.  Crimes  against  Gon  : — I.  Idolatry. — 2.  Blasphemy. — 3. 
Falsely  prophesying.  —  4.  Divination.  —  5.  Perjury. — II. 
Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates. — III.  Crimes 
against  Properti  : — 1.  Theft. — 2.  JMan-stealing. — 3.  The 
crime  of  denying  any  thing  taken  in  trust,  or  found. — 
4.  Regulations  concerning  debtors. — IV.  Crimes  against 
the  Person  : — 1.  Murder. — 2.  Homicide. — 3.  Corporal  in- 
juries.— 4.  Crimes  of  lust. — V.  Crimes  of  Malice. 

I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,6  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fun- 
damental object  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of 
the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  a 
state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  the  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.     Accordingly, 

«  Dr.  O'-u-ke's  Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.263— 265.  See  also  Mr.  Dodwell's  Clas- 
sical ancl Topographical  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  302. 
»  Cicero,  Episl.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  v.  ep.  20. 

3  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cc.  25.  29.  32,  33.  See  also  Cellarii  Geographia 
Antiqua,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

4  Biscoe  on  the  Acts.  vol.  i.  p.  312.,  and  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iv. 
p.  657. 

»  This  section  is  wholly  an  abridgment  of  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  1-312. 
•  See  p.  41.  supra. 


1.  Idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  crime  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a 
species  of  high-treason,  which  was  capitally  punished.  This 
crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods.  An  Israelite,  therefore,  was 
uilty  of  idolatry  : — 
(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God.  This  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  state  crime  just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  of  all  offences  against  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited  in  the  first  of  the  ten 
commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  By  worshipping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God 
under  a  visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  4 — 6.  14 — 17. 
30,  31.  vi.  25—33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  xii.  26—31.),  or 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  have 
so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All  image-worship 
whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5.  :  and  a 
curse  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoration  of,  such  images,  or 
of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  (Exod.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This 
prostration  consisted  in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images 
thereof;  all  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.)  ;  and  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.,  from  keep- 
ing, or  even  bringing  into  their  houses,  the  gold  and  silver 
that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare, 
and  lead  them  astray :  because,  having  been  once  conse- 
crated to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent  super- 
stition as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities'),  some  idea  of  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  propagating  idolatry  afresh 
among  their  children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  idols, ;  which  was  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  the 
sacrifices  of  which  (it  is  well  known),  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  Parents  immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  from  the 
Canaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by  the  prophets 
in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offering  of  human  victims 
was  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3.  24 — 
30.  xx.  1—5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols,  made  by  other  peo- 
ple, who  invited  them  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no 
special  law  was  enacted  against  thus  attending  the  festivals 
of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as  unlawful  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  individual. 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ;  no  spoil  was  made, 
but  every  thing  which  it  contained  was  burnt,  together  with 
the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  (Deut. 
xiii.  13 — 18.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced ;  the  Israelites  (from  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  universally  prevalent  polytheism)  in 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
riously idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened,  that  idolatry  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overspread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought 
guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved  to 
himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against 
that  national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and 
other  national  judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  completed)  in  the  destruction  of  their  polity, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into  other 
lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime 
of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  more 
especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often 
naturally  anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  pre- 
dictions tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 12.)  In 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses 
denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offered 
human  sacrifices;  which  the  bystanders  might  instantly 
execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without 
any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.    (Lev.  xx.  2.) 
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2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislator  of  the 
Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  injuriously  of 
his  name,  b  s  attributes,  his  government,  and  bis  revelation) 
was  not  only  a  crime  against  Him,  but  also  against  the  state; 
it  was.  then  fore,  punished  capitally  by  stoning.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10—1  1.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Dent.  xviii.GO — 22.  that  a  False  Pro- 
phet was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  death  ;  and 
there  were  two  eases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  consequently  liable  to  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  god, — whether  it  took  place  or  not, — he  was 
at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
stoned  to  death.  (Dent.  xiii.  2 — 6.) — (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he 
remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threat- 
ened calamity  or  destruction  to  the  state,  and  he  could  not 
be  punished  :  but  when  the  event  which  he  had  predicted 
did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  im- 
postor, and,  as  such,  was  stoned.    (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from 
things  which  an'  Bupposed  to  presage  them.  The  eastern 
people  were  always  find  of  divination, ,  magic,  the  curious 
arts  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  future  events.  When  .Moses  gave  the  law  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition  had  long  been 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Now, 
all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high-priest), 
were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  26. 
31.  xx.  t).  33.  27.  and  Dint."  xviii.  !) — 12.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  transgressing  these  laws,  by  consulting  a  diviner,  God 
reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  his  punishment;  the 
transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  magistrate. 
(Lev.  xx.  G.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned.  (Lev. 
>.x.  37.) 

">.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  the 
punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  who  in  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly 
promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without  ordaining  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal  magistrate  ;  except 
only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another  with  a 
crime.  i:i  which  ''a><-  the  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused 
partv  if  In-  hal  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is 


shown   in    p.  til.  infra)',   not    indeed  as  the  punishment  of 
•rjury  against  Goa,  hut  of  false  witness. 
II.  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates  consti- 


tute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews 
1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we 
recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit;  in  consequence  of 
which  fathers  enjoyed  greet  rights  over  their  families.  The 
Cossura  of  Parents, — that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of 
evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all  rtuZeand  reproachful  lan- 
guage towards  them,  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi. 
IT  Lev.  xx.  !>.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.)     An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of  a 

Karent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  JeSUS  Christ  in 
I  ■  .  w.  1 — i).  or  Mark  \ii.  !> — 12.;  "where  he  upbraids 
the  Pharisees  with  ih<  ir  giving,  from  their  deference  to  hu- 
man traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 

law,    as   convert,  ,1    an    action,  which,  by  the    law  of  Moses, 

would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  avow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  ace  ptable  in  the  Bight  of  God.  It  seems,  that  it 
was  then  not  uncommon  foranundutifn]  and  degenerate: son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  bis  parents, 

and  ill  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to 

say  to  his  father  or  mother,  Korban,  at,  H'  thai  Carbon  (con- 
secrated') which  [  should  appropriate  to  thy  support ,•  that  is, 
Every  thins  wherewith  I  might  ever  aidorserm  l/i",  and,  >>\ 
course,  every  things  which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  rehef  m  the 
dausof  helpless  old  age,  There  vow  unfoGod, — \  most  abomi- 
nable vow,  indeed  !  and  which  God  would,  unquestionably, 

as    little   approve  or   accept,  as   he  would   a  vow   to  commit 

adultery.  And  yet  Borne  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  tins  strange  decision;  that  they  were  absolutely 

obligatory,  and    mat    the  son.  who  uttered  BUCh  words,  was 

bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because  every  thing,  thai  should 
have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated  to  God, 
and  could  no  longer  bi  applied  to  their  use,  w  ithonl  sacrilege 
and  a  breach  of  bis  vow.     But  on  tins  exposition,  Christ  not 


only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  commandment,  but 
he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their 
own  legislator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  men  who 
cursed  father  or  mother  deserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more  effectually,  than  by 
a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with  such  rigour,  as  to 

freclude  him  from  doing  any  tiling  in  future  for  their  benefit, 
t  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in  the  common  style 
of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  effectual."1 

Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  striking  a  parent 
evinces  the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and 
severe  as  the  punishment  was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  until  all  methods  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both 
these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebel- 
lious, and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  be 
punished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.)  Severe  as  this 
law  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being 
carried  into  effect ;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  ope- 
ration in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Palestine,  where  (as  in  all  southern  climates)  liquor  produces 
more  formidable  effects  than  with  us,  and  where  also  it  is 
most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
efficacious  means  which  we  possess,  of  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision 
is  made  in  all  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons 
of  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,2  that 
when  the  regal  government  was  established  among  the  Israel- 
ites, the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  even  though  he 
might  be  tyrannical  and  unjust.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of  magis- 
trates be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses, 
uttered  against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohi- 
bited in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  speci- 
fied ;  probably  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing 
taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment 
of  double  (and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution;  and 
if  the  thief  were  unable  to  make  it  (which,  however,  could 
rarely  happen,  as  every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal 
field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  (Exod.  xxii.  1.  3.) 
The  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Ohardin,  among  the 
Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  an?  aware  of:  for,  as  the  de- 
sire of  gam  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  induce- 
ments to  theft,  restitution,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  unlawful  gratification  of  that 
desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  he  deterred  from  stealing 
by  the  dread  of  slavery,  in  Which  he  would  he  compelled  to 
work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief  was  found 
breaking  into  a  bouse  in  the  night  season,  he  might  be  killed 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
he  mighl  be  known  and  apprehended]  and  the  restitution 
made  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  \\  In  n  stolen  oxen  or 
sheep  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make 
a  two-fold  restitution  to  the  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit 
for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxii.  I.)  The  punishment  was 
applicable  tp  every  Case  in  which  the  article  stolen  remained 

unaltered  in  his  possession.  Hut  if  it  was  already  alienated 
or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-fold  for  a 
sheep,  and  five-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1),  in  consequence 
of  its  greal  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.      In  the  time  of  Solomon, 

when  property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase 
of  commerce,  the  punishmenl  of  restitution  was  increased  to 

teocn-fold.  (ProV.  vi.HO,  31.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to 
pay.  fie  was  sold  as  a  slave   (Exod.  xxii.  3.),  probably  for  as 

many  \<  are  as  w<  re  necessary  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 

and  of  course,  perhaps,  for  life;  though  in  other  cases  the 
Hebrew  servant  could  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any 
tin  ft,  with  which  be  was  charged,  had  the  honesty  or  con- 
'  Michadis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  300.  »  See  p.  44.  tupra. 
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to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead 
le  restitution,  he  had 


science 

of  double  restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen, 

and  one  fifih  more.  (Levit.  vi.  2 — 5.) 

2.  Man-stealing,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
person  of  a  free-born  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave 
himself,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut. 
xxiv.  7.) 

3.  "  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 

DENIED    ANY    THING    COMMITTED    TO    HIS    TRUST,    Or    found   by 

him,  his  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double 
restitution ;  only  that  it  never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far 
as  quadruple,  or  quintuple  restitution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  ordained  in  Exod.  xxii.  8.  If  the  person  accused  of 
this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  and  afterwards,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission 
of  perjury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner."  (Levit.  vi.  5.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  obtain  in  European  countries :  the 
mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was 
very  efficient.  Persons,  who  had  property  due  to  them, 
might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mort- 
gage, or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety. 

(1.)  T.he  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a 
debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take 
what  he  pleased ;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the 
debtor  should  deliver  up  that  pledge  with  which  he  could 
most  easily  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11.  Compare  Job 
xxii.  6.  xxiv.  3.  7—9.) 

(2.)  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was 
given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  night.  These 
articles  appear  to  be  specified  as  examples  for  all  other 
things  with  which  the  debtor  could  not  dispense  without 
great  inconvenience.  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27.  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  12.) 

(3.)  The  debt  which  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or 
sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  soil  was  to  be  left  without 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  payments),  could  not  be  exacted 
during  that  period.  (Deut.  xv.  1 — 11.)  But,  at  other  times, 
in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creditor  might  seize,  first, 
the  hereditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  ol  jubilee;  or, 
secondly,  his  houses.  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14 — 32.) 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the 
person  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv. 
39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed 
in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.  1.) ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  rich  persons 
exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 
13.)  Our  Lord  alludes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 
As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold, 
his  cattle  and  furniture  were,  consequently,  liable  for  his 
debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It 
does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Matt,  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  If  a  person  had  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  an- 
other, he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the 
same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in 
whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  references  to  it),  when  it 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It  seems  that  the 
formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became  surety 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor,  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  sense,  one  with  the  debtor ; 
for  Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
stranger,  to  a  person  whose  circumstances  he  did  not  know : 
and  entreats  him  to  go  and  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  had 

fiven  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  become  surety,  to  pay 
is  own  debt;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  debtor  that 
the  hand  was  given.  See  Prov.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xxii.  26. 
IV.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  against 
the  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory 
circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  sim- 
ple homicide  or  manslaughter;  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds 
from  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  20,  21.  Deut.  xix.  11.) 
— (2.)  WThen  it  proceeds  from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
satiate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another.  (Num.  xxxv,  20.) — 


(3.)  WThen  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and  deceitfully. 
(Exod.  xxi.  14.) — (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another, 
falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order 
to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed 
it  essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust, 
or  a  cast,  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to 
cause  death.  (Num.  xxxv.  16 — 21.):  such  as,  the  use  of  an 
iron  tool, — a  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  that  may  probably 
cause  death, — the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist,  out  of  en- 
mity,— pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  that  his  life 
is  endangered, — and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  san- 
guinary motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punish- 
ment of  murder  was  death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  takes  place 
without  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 
6.) — (2.)  Without  thirst  for  revenge.  (Exod.  xxi.  13.  Num. 
xxxv.  22.) — (3.)  When  it  happens  by  mistake.  (Num.  xxxv. 
11.  15.) — (4.)  By  accident,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  English 
law)  chance-medley.  (Deut.  xix.  5.)  The  punishment  of 
homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are 
two  other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was 
annexed;  viz.  (1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his 


house  by  night,  and  killed  him,  it  was  not  blood-guiltiness, 
that  is,  he  could  not  be  punished;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the 
sun  was  up,  it  was  blood-guiltiness  ,■  for  the  thief's  life  ought 
to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed  to  the  law  (Exod. 
xxii.  2,  3.),  viz.  because  then. the  person  robbed  might  have 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  thief, 
if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold, 
in  order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  Goel  or  avenger  of  blood 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  killed  him  while  his  heart  was  hot,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  done  in  justifiable  zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.) ;  and  even 
if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  The 
taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  prohibited ; 
but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  God.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (that  is, 
one  not  of  Hebrew  descent),  whether  male  or  female.  Al- 
though a  man  had  struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or 
female,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  cause  their  death,  unless  that 
event  took  place  immediately,  and  under  his  hand,  he  was 
not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two  days,  the 
master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  that  his 
death  might  not  have  proceeded  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as 
Moses  says  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21.),  they  arc  his  money.  It' the 
slave  died  under  his  master's  hand  while  beating  him,  or 
even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was  to  be  avenged  ;  but 
in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — when  it 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  near- 
est to  which  the  corpse  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
mensuration  :  after  which  the  elders  or  magistates  of  that 
city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter  ignorance  of  the 
affair  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi. 
1—9. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a  fray, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his 
bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of  his  time  arising  from  his  confine- 
ment. (Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.)  By  this  admirable  precept, 
most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  in  such 
cases. — If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals, — as  posterity  among  the  Jews 
was  among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — in  the 
event  of  her  premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion as  he  might  demand,  the  amount  of  which,  if  the  offen- 
der thought  it  too  high,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman  or 
her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took  its 
full  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22 — 25. — The  law  of 
retaliation  also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either 
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assaulting  him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether 
the  partial  were  both  Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  lit— -2-2.)  Tliis  equality  of  the  few,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  slaves:  but  if  a  master  knocked  out  the 
eye  or  tooth  of  a  slave,  tin-  latter  received  his  freedom  as  a 
compensation  t"  .r  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi. 
36,  -J7.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful 
slave-holder  humanity,  at  leasl  it  taughl  bim  caution  ;  as  one 
rash  blow  might  have  deprived  him  "fall  right  to  the  future 
services  of  his  slave,  and.  consequently,  self-interest  would 
oblige  him  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

4.° The  crime,  of  which  ueeencj  withholds  the  name,  as 
nature  abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  (Lev. 
xviii.  22,  23.  xx.  13.  1">.  16.),  as  also  was  adulteryi  (Lev. 
xx.  10.),— it  should  s« cm  by  stoning  (Ezek.  XVI.  38.  40. 
John  viii.  7.),  excepl  in  certain  cases  which  are  specified  in 
Lev.  xix.  20 — 32.  Other  crimes  of  lust,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are  made  capital 
by  Moses.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Michaelis.- 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour 
with  which  GRIMES  OF  Malice  were  punished.  Those  pests 
of  soch  tv,  malicious  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of 
that  law"  (Lev.  xix.  lti — 1*.),  and  the  publication  of  false 
reports,  affecting  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  Exod.  xxiii.  1. :  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent  See  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 11).  All  manner 
of  false  witness  was  prohibited  f  Exod.  xx.  160,  even  though 
it  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — '.!.)  But  in 
the  case  of  raise  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  die 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  strict- 
and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the 
priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment: 
and  after  conviction,  the  false  witness  was  subjected  to  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same 

Eonishmenl  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
is  innocenl  brother.  (Deut.  xix.  10— 21.)  No  regulation 
can  be  more  equitable  than  this,  which  must,  have  operated 
as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those 
excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  been  made  on  this  very  ground. 
Thus,  in  the  ."57  Bdw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  those 
who  make  BUggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which 
the  other  party  would  have-been  Bubject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw.  III.  c.  <>.)  By  a  few 
of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  false  witnesses  have  been  deserv- 
edly execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE    I'l  NlNiniENTS    .MKNTIONKI)    IN    TIIK    SCRIPTURES.3 

Design  of  punishments. —  Classification  of  Jewish  punishments. 
J. Pi  ruH»  rrff,iroTC  vrn- w.. —  l.  Scourging. — ".  Retali- 
ation.—9.  Pecuniary  Fin  •.— 1.  Ojft  rings  in  the  nature  of 
punishment. — ■">.  Imprisonment. — <i.  Bdnishm  nt. —  Oriental 
mode  of  treating  prisoners.— 7.  Depriving  them  of  sight. — 
8.   Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair. — 9.     /.'  remmunicntion. 

II.  I'lnrii.  Puhibhwbvts. —  L.  Slaying  with  the' rword. 

2.  Stoning. '■!■    Burning  t"    death. —  1.    Decapitation, — •"). 

Precipitation, — <i.  Drowning. — 7.  Bruiting  in  a  mortar. — 

■  Aatba  Jewish  lew  Inflicted  such  heavy  punishment!  on  those  who  com 

i. mi.  a  i  i   'able,  from  Prdt   IL  W  .  thai  the 

Jewal.;i  i  neighbouring  nation 

then  Into  impurity  and  Idolatry,  and  who  might  I  ome  cor 

ri,p.  perio  t-  ol  their  state.  1  "  ■'•  e-thensj  whi  1 1 

• .  ...  i .,!,■  ,  -i.  i      Hence  the  term  strange  toomt 
pliod  to  nil  t.rvi  women,  whethi  ri 

linn,  vol.  v   p  (i 

■>  v,,i  iv  pp  163—908. 

»  The  general  authorities  0>r  (his  section  are,  Bcbulzil  sxrchsaologia  Be- 
braica,  p  '  D     ertatlon  eux  les  Bnppllces  dee  Hebreux, 

I.  B  ■'  tings,  Anii'i  Hebr.  pp.  107    ill. ;  aii.it, 

Elermi  ' 

poenisque capitalibusHebra  u I'  >>llnL'..c ,,.  „■ 

tallooum,   vol    iv    pp   177—239  ;  Jalin,  Ar<-.ha;ologia  liibhca,  55  819—886.1 
Ackeriuann,  Archa;ologia  Biblica,  $*243— 2B8. 


8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder. — 9.  Tv/m7r*.vto-/u'.c,  or  beat- 
ing to  death. — 10.  Exposing  to  -wild  beasts. — 11.  Crucifixion. 
— (1.)  Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  punishment  among  the  an- 
cients.— (2.)  Ignonunii  of  crucifixion, — (3.)  The  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  end  of  punishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the 
determent  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His 
language  is,  that  others  nun/  hear  and  fear,  and  may  shun  the 
commission  of  like  crimee.  (Deut.  xvii.  13.  xix.  20.)  By  the 
wise  and  humane  enactments  of  this  legislator,  parents  are 
not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  their 
parents  (Deut.  xxiv.  10.),  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Ohaldaeans  (Dan.  vi.  34.),  and  also  among  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  onchafges  oi  trea- 
son.4 Of  the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writers, 
some  were  inflicted  by  the  .lews  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, and  others  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  non-capital  and  capital, 

I.  The  non-capital  or  inferior  Punishments,  which  were 
inflicted  for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  number;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  was  Scourging.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  Deut.  xxii.  1H. 
xxv.  2,  3.)  After  the  captivity  it  continued  to  he  the  usual 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  few,  so  late  indeed  as  the 
time  of  Josephus;5  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered 
it  five  times."  (2  Cor.  xi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogues.  (.Matt.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  wii. 
19.  xxvi.  11.)  The  penalty  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having  been  admonished  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  produced  against 
him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanded  him  to  be  tied 
by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar:  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  him  upon  a 
stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  breast 
with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox's  hide  or  leather.  The 
number  of  stripes  depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
According  to  the  talmudical  writers,7  while  the  executioner 
was  discharging  his  office,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed 
these  words  with  a  loud  voice  : — If  thou  observest  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  ijfe.  then  the  Lord  shall  make  tin/  plague* 
wonderful,  isfc.  (Deut.  xxviii.  58,  59.)  ;  adding;  I&ep.  then* 

fort  the  WOrdB  of  this  run  mint,  and  do  Hum,  thai  ye  nun/  pros- 
per in  all  that  ye  d<>  (Deut.  xxix.  !».)  ;  and  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (lxxviii.  3s.) : — But  he  being  full 
of  compassion  forgave  their  iniquities  •  \\  hieh  he  was  to  repeat, 
if  he  had  finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of 
stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew 
should  suffer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a 
less  number  might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  num- 
ber might  not  be  exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three 
lashes  or  thongs  :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received  three 
stripes :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  is,  forty 
stripes  save  one  ;  but  if  he  were  so  weak, as  to  he  on  the  point 
of  fainting  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to 
suspend  his  flagellation.  Among  the  Romans,  however,  the 
number  was  no!  limited,  bill  varied  according tO  the  crime  of 

the  malefactor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  / 

directed  this  BCOUrging  tO  he  unusually  severe,  that  the  sight 
of  his  lacerated  body  might  iimve  the  Jews  to  compassionate 

the  prisoner,  and  desisl  from  opposing  his  release.  This  ap- 
pears the  mure  probable;  as  our  Saviour  was  bo  enfeebled  hy 

tins  BCOUrging,  that  he  afterwards  had  net  strength  enough 
1  •  li  to  enable  him  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  punishment  ofBCOurging  involved  no  sort  ofigniv 

miny.  Which  could  make  the  Bttfli  rer  infamous   or  an   object 

ol' reproach  to  his  fellow  -eiti/.ens.  It  consisted  men  ly  in  the 
physical  sense  of  the  pain." 

•J.    Etl  tai.I  vi  ion,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the 

punishmenl  inflicted  lor  corporal  injuries  to  another, — eyefor 

eyt\  tooth  for  tool h.  ha i ul  for  hand,  font   fur  foot.    (Exod.  \\i. 

21.)    It  appears,  however,  to  have  Been  rarely,  it   eve?, 

«  Miriim-ii-'s  Commentaries,  voL  Iv.p.  371.  vol.  iii  pp.  mi     • 

:     Vol    .l.i.l    III.    v.     •■    S.  5  11. 

c  In  inflicting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  the  Jews* hums,  fornoto- 

ii  -h  up  bones,  pieces  ol  lead,  orthorns  to  the  end  ol  the 
thongs,  called  bj  theGrei  '•  *•**'¥•*,  flagra  tat 

bui  in  tin-  Scriptures  termed  scoi  ■    Rehoboam  alludes  n 

Oriental  Literature,  vol  i  p   mi. 
i  Cited  by  i>r  UghtfoQt,  Works,  vol  L  p.  901.  ioiio.au. 
-  lUi  ..  .■  III1!  Commentaries,  tot  ill.  pp.  l li — 418. 
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strictly  put  in  execution  :  but  the  injurious  party  was  to  give 
the  injured  person  satisfaction.  In  this  sense  the  Ta.wTC7ra.Suu. 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lex  Tulionis  among  the  Romans, 
was  understood ;  and  an  equivalent  was  accepted,  the  value 
of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself.  It  should 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate) a  ground  for  authorizing  private  resentments,  and  all 
the  excesses  committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Revenge  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than 
what  had  been  received.  On  this  account  our  Saviour  pro- 
hibited retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt. 
v.  38,  39.) 

3.  Restitution. — Justice  requires  that  those  things  which 
have  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should 
be  made  to  him  hy  the  aggressor.  Accordingly,  various  fines 
or  pecuniary  payments  were  enacted  by  the  Mosaic  law;  as, 
(1.)  Fines,  ciy  (on?sh),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, — Fixed,  that  is, 
those  of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute, 
as  for  instance,  that  of  Deut.  xxii.  19.  orxxii.  29.  ; — and  Un- 
determined, or  where  the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  (Exod.  xxi.  22.) 

(2.)  Two-fold,  four-fold,  and  even  five-fold,  restitution  of 
things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  Thus,  if  a  man  killed 
a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
18.) — If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant  to 
death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty 
shekels  of  silver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.) — In  the  case  of  one  man's 
ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to  blame 
for  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious  for 
pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him, 
in  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the 
dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxi.  36.) — If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and 
did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open,  and  another 
man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  payment.  (Exod.  xxi.  33, 
34.) — When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields  and  did  any 
damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good. 
(Exod.  xxii.  6.)i 

(3.)  Compensation,  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by 
law,  to  be  given  to  a  person  injured  that  he  might  depart 
from  his  suit,  and  not  insist  on  the  legal  punishment,  whether 
corporal  or  capital.  It  is  termed  either  -ids  (KophenY  that  is, 
Compensation  or  t!>BJ  pnD  (p^'djon  sephesa),  that  is,  Hansom  of 
Life.  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xxi. 
30.)  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  of  murder  and  also  in 
homicide.  (Num.  xxxv.  31,  32.)  The  highest  fine  leviable 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  a  great 
sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.2 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  Sin 
and  Trespass  Offerings,  which  were  in  the  Nature  of 
Punishments.  They  were  in  general  extremely  moderate, 
and  were  enjoined  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1.)  For  every  unintentional  trangression  of  the  Levitical 
law,  even  if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine concerning  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions 
are  divided  into  sins  of  commission,  and  sins  of  omission),  a 
sin-offering  was  to  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  which,  in  the  case  of  wilful  transgression, 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  (Lev.  iv.  2.  v.  1.  4—7). 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it, 
was  obliged  to  make  a  sin-offering ;  for  his  inconsideration, 
if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  good.  (Lev.  v.  4.) 

(3.)  Whoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  perjury — 
not,  however,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the 
lex  talionis  operated),  but — in  not  testifying  what  he  knew 
against  a  guilty  person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning 
the  matter  in  question  ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  dis- 

Sjuieted  in  his  conscience,  might,  without  being  liable  to  any 
arther  punishment,  or  ignominy,  obtain  remission  of  the  per- 
jury, by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  trespass- 
offering.  (Xev.  v.  1.) 

(4.)  Whoever  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is 
had  not  conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  crime  can- 

i  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  305— 3G7.  477,  478. 
>  Ibid.  pp.  478,  479. 
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celled  by  making  a  trespass-offering,  and  making  up  his  de- 
ficiencies with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above.  (Lev.  v. 
14,  15.)  V 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any 
thing  given  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had 
found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired any  property  dishonestly,  and  had  his  conscience  awak- 
ened account  of  it, — even  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he 
had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  voluntary  restitution,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt.  (Lev.  vi.  1 — 7.)  By  the 
offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding  crime  was 
wholly  cancelled  ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other- 
wise nave  had  to  make  restitution  from  two  to  Jive  fold,  he 
now  gave  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his 
theft. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slave,  an 
offering  was  appointed  by  Lev.  xix.  20 — 22.  :  which  did  not, 
however,  wholly  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it  from 
death,  which  was  the  established  punishment  ofadultery,  to 
that  of  stripes  for  the  woman,  the  man  bringing  the  trespass- 
offering  in  the  manner  directed  by  Moses.3 

Such  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  have  had 
a  great  effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired:  but  in  the  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the 
good  of  the  community  expressly  required  that  the  legal 
punishment  should  uniformly  and  actually  be  put  in  execution, 
no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.4 

5.  Imprisonment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Moses  as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  it ;  for  he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21.)  The  only  time  he  men- 
tions it,  or  more  properly  arrest,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be  given  on 
his  conduct.  (Lev.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  of  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites 
and  Jews  ;  whose  history,  uuder  the  monarchs,  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  pro- 
phets, who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs 
of  their  sins  and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet 
Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving  him  (2  Chron.  xvi.  10.)  ;5 
Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kings  xxii.  27.),  as  Zedekiah 
did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same. offence.  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  misnamed 
the  Great  (Matt.  iv.  12.)  ;  and  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtors  (Matt,  xviii.  30.)  and  murderers  (Luke 
xxiii.  19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We  read  also  of 
7»p»o-is  Ax/uio-ia,,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.), 
which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  worst 
sort  of  offenders.  In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dun- 
geon (Jer.  xxxviii.  6.),  or  a  pit  or  cistern,  as  the  word  nn 
(bor)  is  rendered  in  Zech.  ix.  11.  where  it  unquestionably 
refers  to  a  prison  :  and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  the 
nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  water,  but  in  its  bottom  deep  mud,-  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  worst 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  sunk  into  the  mire.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6.)6 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Stocks,  for  detaining  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii.  27.  xxxiii.  II.)7 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  the 
Greeks  called  ntvTirvptyycv,  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  con- 
fined, that  his  body  was  kept  in  an  unnatural  position,  which 
must  have  proved  a  torture  truly  insupportable.8  The  Erompa, 
#t/x»xH,  or  Inner  Prison,  into  which  Paul  and  Silas  were 
thrust  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
pit  or  cistern  aoove  noticed  ;  and  here  their  feet  were  made 
fast  in  the  wooden  stocks  (Acts  xvi.  24),  t&  tyhw.  As  this 
prison  was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cippi  or  large  pieces  of  wood  in 
use  among  that  people,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of 
prisoners,  but  sometimes  distended  them  in  a  very  painful 
manner.     Hence  the  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  would  be 

s  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4S2 — 487. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  488. 

s  This  place  is  termed  the  prison-house :  but  it  appears  that  suspected 

Eersons  were  sometimes  confined  in  part  of  the  house  which  was  occupied 
y  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  at  first  confined  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15.),  and 
probably  Joseph  in  the  same  manner  (see  Gen.  xl.  3.):  a  similar  practice 
obtains  in  the  East  to  this  day.  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 
«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  439—442.  Schulzii  Archajol. 
Hebr.  pp.  84,  85. 

»  The  word  rendered  stocks  in  our  authorized  version  of  Jer.  xx.  2.  and 
xxix.  26.  ought  to  have  been  rendered  house  of  correction.    See  Dr.  Blay- 
ney's  notes  on  those  passages. 
"  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  443. 
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rendered  more  painful  than  that  of  an  offender  sittintr  in  the 
stocks,  as  used  among  us  ;  especially  it' (as  is  very  possible) 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ground,  with  their  hare  backs, 
lacerated  by  recent  scourging.1 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East 
they  still  have,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners 
just  as  they  please;  nothing  further  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  produce  them  when  called  tor.  According  to  the 
accurate  and  observant  traveller,  Chardm,  the  gaoler  is  mas- 
ter, to  do  as  he  pleases;  to  treat  his  prisoner  well  or  ill;  to 
put  him  in  irons  or  not,  to  shut  him  up  closely,  or  to  hold 
him  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to  suffer 
no  our  to  see  bim.  It  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
he  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apart- 
ment :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  the  gaoler  greater  presents, 
he  will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  dunlin 
illustrates  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant.  While  he 
bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
lenity;  hut  afterwards,  when  the  adverse  party  presented  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judge,  and  afterwards 
to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  felt  his  privileges 
retrenched :  -lie  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was 
treated  with  such  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
oftenez  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  during  the  hot- 
test time  in  the  summer.  No  person  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  but  the  servants  of  the  prison  :  at  length  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point  to  which  all  this  severe  usage  was  designed  to 
force  him.2  What  energy  does  this  account  of  an  eastern 
prison  give  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of 
the  gout  coming  into  iron  (Psal.  cv.  17.  marginal  rendering), 
of  the  sorrowful  sighinc;  of  the  prisoner  coming  Injure  God 
(Psal.  l\\i\.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  in  a  dungeon 
many  days,  and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
thither  lest  he  should  die!  (Jer.  xxxvii.  1G — 20.) 

(j.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture 
of  property  were  introduced  among  the  Jews:  and  it  also 
existed  under  the.  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diiniuutin 
capitis,  because  the  person  banished  lost  the  right  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.3  "But  there  was 
another  kind  of  exile,  termed  aisportatio,  which  was  accounted 
the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate;  and 
being  hound  was  put  on  hoard  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
island  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  con- 
fined  in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Kev.  l.  9.), 
where  he  wrote  his  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  put  out 
tiik  EvEs  of  PRISONERS.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of 
Bight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedokiah  by 
the  Chaldees.  (2  Kings  xxv.  7.)  It  is  well  known  that  cut- 
ting out  one  or  both  of  the  eyes  has  heen  frequently  practised 
in  Persia  ami  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punishment  for 
treasonable  ofi'enees.1  To  the  ureal  work  ol  restoring  eye- 
balls   to    the   BightleSS    by  the    Messiah,    the   prophet    Isaiah 

probably  alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction   cited   by   our 

Lord,  and  applied  to   himself  in   I, like  IV.   1  Bi " 

9.    CuTTWa  01  i   THE  1 1  MR  "I'  criminals  seems  to  he  rather 

an  ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment  :  vet  it 
appears  that  pain  was  added  to  the  disgrace,  ami  that  the 

hair  was    violently  plucked  oil',    as   if  the  executioner  were 

plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
original  word,  which  in  Nek  xiii.  35.  is  rendered  plucked  off 
their  hair;  Bometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the  skin  after 
the  hail  was  torn  oil',  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui- 
Biteh  acute.     In  the  spurious  l I.,  commonly  termed  the 

fourth  book  of   MaOCabeeS,  it  is   said    that    the   tyrant   Antio- 

Bpiphanes  caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn 

1  Dod  i       ■   i  .r.  and  EulnSel,  on  \  I    r?t  24 

i 

^  II. i 

1  "''    N    irn     R \;i;   [ait 

4  '"  i    "  Mi  Ra<  Wilson  met,  at  Sere,  wltl menus  indlvida 

rxini.il.-. i  mark*  ol  the  vengeance  ol  tbe  late  itachi  Btadjee  \.-i it,  from 

i  ily  Ninni d  /' w,  or  the  Butcher.    They 

"  h  had  bei  n  ,  totally  eul  off    (Travels  in  the 

ii       Land,  vol  II   p   13.)    In  the  winter  of  1826,  two  emirs  had-  their  eye* 

. 
in,  their  uncle:  on  iccountoi  their  having  been  concerned 
government     (Missionary  Register,  July, 


olf  the  heads  of  some  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.  As 
an  historical  composition  this  book  is  utterly  destitute  ot 
credit;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode 'of  punishment  under  con- 
sideration was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This  sort  of  torture 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early  martyrs 
and  confessors  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  from  bacred  Worship,  or  Excommunica- 
tion, was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishment,  hut  also  a 
civil  one;  because  in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  no 
distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  civil  right.  The  fan- 
cies of  the  Rabbins,  relative  to  the  origin  of  excommunica- 
tion, are  endless.  Some  affirm,  that  Adam  excommunicated 
Cain  and  his  whole  race ;  others,  that  excommunication  began 
with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses;  others,  again, 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23. 
Curse  ye  Meroz),  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  re- 
fused to  assist  Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
earliest  positive  mention  of  this  punishment  occurs  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in 
the  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.)  against  those  who  had 
married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical writers,  there  were  three  degrees  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.  The  first  was  called  ma  (n/dci),  removal 
or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society  :  this  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  frequently  termed  casting'  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22,  &e.)  This  was  in 
force  for  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance. 
During  its  continuance,  the  excommunicated  party  was  pro- 
hibited from  bathing,  from  shaving  his  head,  or  approaching 
his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four  cubits  :  but  it 
he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  tne  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
continued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
second  degree  wras  called  Din  (cnntoi),  which  signifies  to 
anathematize,  or  devote  to  death:  it  involved  an  exclusion 
from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The  third,  and  last  degree  of  ex- 
communication was  termed  ndkcdc  (sHffM-uTHA)  or  khn  jid 
(m'/r«n-atha),  that  is,  the  Lord  Cometh,  or  may  the  Lora 1  come  „• 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated,  had 
nothing  more  to  expect  but  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.6 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  the 
most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  perpetu- 
ally excluded  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jew  bsfa 
people,  were  debarred  from  all  social  intercourse,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  this 
sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Dent,  xxvii.  where  the  expression  cursed  is  Ac,  is  so  often 
repeated  :  whence  to  curse  and  to  excommunicate  were  equiva- 
lent terms  with  the  Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that 
no  Nino,  speaking  by  I  he  Spirit  of  God,  colli  l h  Jesus  anathema 
or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  .">.),  that  is,  curses  Mini  as  the  Jew 
did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  excommunicated 
the  Christians.  In  the  second  degree,  they  delivered  the 
excommunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  by  a 
solemn  curse:  to  this  practice  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude 
(1  Cor.  v.  5.) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  his  desire  even 
in  he  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  .'{.),  that  is,  to  be 
excommunicated,  laden  with  curses,  and  lo  Buffer  all  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it 

could  have  heen  of  any  si  nice  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In 
order  to  impress  the  minds  ot'  the  people  with  the  o'reater 
horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the  offence  was  published  in  the 

synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  ana  when  the  pro* 

clainalii.il   was   finished,  they    were   extinguished,  as   a    sign 

that  the  excommunicated  person  was  deprived  sf  the  light  of 

I  leaven  ;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were 
not  admitted  to  circumcision  ;  ami  it'  he  died  without  repent- 
ance or  absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was 
tu  he  cast  up. mi  his  cntlin  or  bier,  in   order  lo  .show  that   he 

deserved   lo  he  stoned.' 

II.  TheTalmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capital 
Punishments  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were 

more  grievOUS:  hut  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for 
these  distinctions,  neither  are  these  writers  agreed  among 
themselves  w  hat  particular  punishments  are  to  he  referred  to 
these  two  heads.      A  capital  crime  was   termed,  generally,  a 

sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  26.),  or  a  sin  worthy  of  death  (Deut, 

on  I      Oi     I  Jaba, 

1111:11111,  Ai.ii.i'i.i.  Bibl.  ( -'.•-'    Bncyclopa). 

Ill    Hi.,,    M,|       \\|      I 

1  Qrotlus'i  Mote,  »r  rather  Dissertation,  on  Ink.-  \i    22.    Llghtfoot's 
leJoreNatu  <•■  oiiom,  lib-  iv.  c. 
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xxi.  22.);  which' mode  of  expression  is  adopted,  or  rather  I  some  Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  G'o-1  was 
imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes  between  a  in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by 
sin  unto  death,  and  a  sin  not  unto  death.  (1  John  v.  16.) 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital 
punishment,  were  called  sons  or  men  of  death  (1  Sam.  xx.  31. 
xxvi.  16.  2  Sam.  xix.  29.  marginal  rendering);  just  as  he 
who  had  incurred  the  punishment  of  scourging  was  designated 
a  son  of  stripes,  (Deut.  xxv.  2.  Heb.)  Those  who  suffered  a 
capital  punishment,  were  said  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  own 
sin.  (Deut.  xxiv.  16:  2  Kings  xiv.  6.)  A  similar  phraseo- 
logy was  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  said  to  the  Jews, 
Yeshall  die  in  your  sins.  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  differ- 
ent sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings ;  viz. 

1.  Slaving  by  the  Sword  is  commonly  confounded  with 
decapitation  or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct punishments.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  latter  practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword  were  put  to  death  in  any  way 
which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
29.  31.  34.  46.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two  cases  : 
— (1.)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
When  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely  attacked  for  any 
common  crime,  they  smote  all  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here,  doubtless, 
the  sword  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity.1 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Sx:  (goel)  or  blood-avenger  ,■ 
various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  per- 
son. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now, 
what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  there- 
fore, an  individual  should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  another  person  and  kill  him,  the  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the 
murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  caught  and 
killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia,2  and  also  among  the  Circas- 
sians,3 Ingush  Tartars,4  Nubians,5  and  Abyssinians,6  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca  :  when  she 
learned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  kill  his  brother  Jacob, 
she  endeavoured  to  send  the  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 
Why  should  I  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  day?  (Gen.  xxvii. 
15.)  She  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing 
the  murder,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in 
Palestine:  and  Isaac  was  much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her 
to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  blood-avenger,  perhaps  of 

i  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  418,  419. 

»  "  The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has,  for  ages,  established  a  law 
among  them"  (the  Arabians)  "  which  decrees  lhat  the  blood  of  every  man, 
wlio  is  slain,  must  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  tar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour, 
that  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever. 
He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  revenge  :  if  his  enemy  perishes 
from  any  othercause,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed 
against  the  nearest  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an 
inheritance,  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  families,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the  criminal ;  or  pur- 
chase the  blood  for  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this 
satisfaction  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them  ; 
nor,  sometimes,  even  between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  between 
pay  they,  on  every  occasion;  and  this  expression  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier.'"  (Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  367.  See  also 
Niebuhr,  Description  de  l'Arabie,  pp.  26— 30.)— In  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
murder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  next  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slaughter 
of  their  kinsmen  ;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they  generally  do,  to  com- 
pound the  matter  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it.— Lady  M.  W. 
Montague's  Letters,  let.  42.     Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  76. 

*  Among  the  Circassians,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  consi- 
dered as  guilty.     This  customary  infatuation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  rela- 
tions, generates  most  of  the  feuds,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Caucasus  ;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
by  intermarriage   between   the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge 
propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.     If  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
quenched  by  a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute 
called  T/ilil-  Uasa,  or  the  price  of  blood  :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens 
(or  nobles)  accept  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is  an  established   law 
among  them,  to  demand  blood  for  blood. — Pallas,  Voyages  dans  les  Gou- 
vernemens  Meridionaux  de  l'Empire  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  1S05. 

*  Dr.  Henderson,  in  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of 
"blood  for  blood"  among  the  Ingush  Tartars,  mentions  the  case  of  "a  young 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  who  was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeleton,  by 
the  constant  dread  in  which  he  lived,  of  having  avenged  upon  him' a 
der  committed  by  his  father  before  he  was  born.  He  can  reckon  up 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away 
his  life,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  present  itself."  Biblical 
Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  485. 

*  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  p.  95.  Burckhardt's  Travels  in 
Nubia,  p.  138. 

«  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  pp.  345, 346. 


the  nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  killed,  as  the  right  of  re- 
deeming a  mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  re- 
venge, the  Hebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments  con- 
cerning the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countries, 
certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  being 
asylums :  Moses,  therefore,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commanded  that  when  the 
crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the 
case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to 
flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge  which  (we  have  already 
seen)  were  appropriated  for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these 
cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  with  no  impediment  what- 
ever in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the  Go.-l  overtook  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death, 
he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  the  man- 
slayer  had  reached  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately 
protected,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  such  protection  and  asylum,  that  is,  whether  he  had 
caused  his  neighbour's  death  undesignedly,  or  was  a  deliberate 
murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  judicially  delivered  to 
the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he 
chose :  but  in  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the 
place  of  refuge  until  the  high-priest's  death,  when  he  might 
return  home  in  perfect  security.  If,  however,  the  Goel  found 
him  without  the  city  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay 
him  without  being  guilty  of  blood.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.) 
Further  to  guard  thelife  of  man,  and  prevent  the  perpetration 
of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum 
of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation. 
(Num.  xxxv.  31.)  It  should  seem  that  if  no  avenger  of  blood 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law  ;  and  thus  we  find  that  David  deemed 
this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in 
obedience  to  his  father's  dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death.  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  28 — 
34. )7  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17, 18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this 
class  of  punishments.  Thus  Agag  was  executed,  as  a  cri- 
minal, by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.);  and  recent 
travellers  inform  us  that  criminals  are  literally  hewed  in 
pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey.8 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and 
children  who  either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  against 
them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27.  xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was  the  most  general  punish- 
ment denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious  criminals  ;  and 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  of 
putting  to  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  his  sentence.  The  witnesses  threw  the  first 
stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example. 
Instances  of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur 
in  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and  Zechariah.  (2Chron.  xxiv.  21. )9 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punish- 
ment, which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation  : 
it  originated  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
and  was  termed  the  rebel's  beating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and 
was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones, 
without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  Whoever 
transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men,  or  of  the 
scribes,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called 
a  son  of  rebellion.^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  were  instances 
of  this  kind,  to  which  some  have  referred  the  stoning  of  St. 
Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles,  though  they 
stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  from  various 


Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221—225. 

Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.     Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  229, 
.     Capt.  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  <tc.  p.  iy4. 

Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  421. 
°  Ibid.  pp.  422-429. 
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of  Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  by  any 
plausible  demagogues,  wiH  sufficiently  accoftrll  for  the  sudden 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  Lystrians  towards  the  apostle'.1 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  with  infamy, 
during  life,  yet  three  marks  of  infamy  are  denounced  against 
those°who  were  punished  capitally;  viz. — (1.)  Burning  the 
criminal  who  had  been  stoned,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
suetudinary law.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24.  Lev.  xx.  11.  xxi.  9.)— 
(2.)  Hanging,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  both)  ;  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xl.  l»—19.),  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses.  (Num.  xxv.  4,  5. 
Dent.  xxi.  2-2.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  slain 
and  then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were  hanged 
were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  him 
and  abominable;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken 
down  and  buried  the  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  hang- 
ing of  Saul's  sons,  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  clone,  nut 
by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  of  Canaan- 
itish origin,  and  probably  retained  their  old  laws.  The  hang- 
ing mentioned  by  Moseswas  widely  different  from  crucifixion, 
Which  was  a  Roman  punishment;  on  account  of  its  ignominy, 
however,  the  .lews  subsequently  extended  the  declaration  of 
Moses  t.i  it.  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accursed. 
(John  xix.  31—34.  Gal.  iii.  13.)— (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  already 
Btoned  to  death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains, 
when  consumed  by  lire.-  'Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over 
Achan  (Josh.  \ii."'2.j,  26.},  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long  after  the  time  of  David,  ex- 
pressed their  detestation  of  deceased  enemies  in  the  same 
manner.3  Similar  heaps  were,  raised  over  persons  murdered 
in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fxxrix. 
15.);  as°thev  also  are  to  this  day,  in  Palestine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.4 

3.  Burning  Offenders  alive  is  a  punishment  which 
Moses  commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests, 
who  should  be  guilty  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  !).),  and  upon 
n  man  who  should  marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
(Lev.  xx.  11.)  This  punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  East,  from  a  very  early  period.  When  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law  Tarnar  was  pregnant,  he  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt.  ((Jen.  xxxviii.  21.)  Many  ages  after- 
wards we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chahheans  burning  certain 
offenders  alive  (Jer.  xxix.  22.  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.5 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  few  :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with 
foreign  nations. 

4.  Decapitation,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of 
punishment  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before 
his  time.  It  existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19.),  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt. 
xiv.  8 — 12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  his  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or 
from  a  precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used  ;  though  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus,  the  profligate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of 
a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30.  3::.),  and  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment still  obtains  in  Persia/  Amay.iah,  king  of  Judah,  bar- 
barously forced  ten  thousand  tdumssan  prisoners  of  war  to 
leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  (3Chron.  xxv.  12.)  The 
Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
thrown  from  the  bighesl  part  pf  the  temple  into  the  subjacent 
valley.  The  same  mode  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known, 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  malc- 

B      ie  on  tl     '        to!  i.  pp  815,  316. 

»  Mii:ii:u  lull ..  LT..-M  some  Instances  ol  this  practice.    Sec  Ins  Common- 

Di    Ughtfool     Works,  vol,  i.  pp.'.mi,  902. 
«  Dr  Shaw's  Travels  in  Bar bart,  toI. L    Pref.  p.  iviii.  8vo  sail 
i  Ohardin,  In  his  Travels  (vol    vl.  p  118,  ol   tangles'  edition),   after 

speaking  ot  the  i t  common  modes  ol  punishing  with  death,  i  ays,  "Bol 

(here  I    still  a  particular  way  of  putting  to  death 

in  civil  rth,  or  by  selling  above  the  I  'v  by 

a  (Use  weight,  or  who  have  committed  themselves  hi  any  other  manner. 
i  kj  are  put  upon  s  spit,  and  roasted  over  a  slow  tire  (see  Jeremiah 

Xjlx.22.),  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.     During  the  dearth  in  1688, 
I  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  nival  square  si  Ispahan,  to  terrify  the 
bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  general  distress" 
— Border'e  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii  p  204. 
*  Sir  R.  K  Porter's  Travels  In  Persia,  voL  ii  pp,  '23—30 


factors  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.7    The  same  practice  obtains 
among  the  Moors  at  Constantine,  a  town  in  Barbary.8 

G.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them. 
It  was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  we  are  told,  punished  certain  persons, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  (of  Syria  or 
of  Lycia),  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  river,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.9  Josephus10  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  G." 

7.  Bruising,  or  pounding  in  a  Mortar,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers 
are  in  Turkey  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  from  being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  of  the  Turkish  guards,  who  had  permitted  the  escape 
of  the  Polish  prince  Coreski  in  1G1H,  were  pounded  to  death 
in  great  mortars  of  iron.12  This  horrid  punishment  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressly  alludes  to 
it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  asunder,  was  a  capital  punish- 
ment anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea. 
The  rabbinical  writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  the  profligate  Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is 
supposed  to  allude.  (Heb.  xi.  .37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threat- 
ened it  to  the  Chaldee  magi,  if  they  did  not  interpret  his 
dream  (Dan.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of  the  tme 
God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the 
Egyptian  priests  :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons 
of  Pythias  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each 
side  of  the.  way,  that  his  army  might  pass  between  them.13 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  this  punishment  on  some  re- 
bellious Jews.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  Moors  of  Western 
Barbary,  and  also  in  Persia.14 

9.  Beating  to  death  (Tv^n-aivicrjuo;)  was  practised  by 
Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and 
is  referred  to  by  Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi;  35.  Gr.)  This  was 
a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  usually 
inflicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed  culprit  was 
fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bastinado  :  with  them,  however,  it  is  sel- 
dom mortal. 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a 
punishment  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted 
first  on  the  exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably 
perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12.  16 — 21.)  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.15  In  their  theatres  they  had 
two  sorts  of  amusements,  each  sufficiently  barbarous.  Some- 
times they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  he  devoured 
by  them  :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons.  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  theatre, 
armed,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they 
had  their  lives  and  liberty  :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  (concerning  which  some  further 
particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page)  Saint  Paul  refers 
in  -J  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  x\.  3* 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  bad  been  con- 
demned, it  was  not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  place  for  tilth  and  dung.  Among 
other  things,  Ni  buchadnezzar  denounced  this  disgrace  to  the 
diviners  of  Chaldsea,  if  they  did  not  declare  bis  dream  to 
him  (Dan.  ii.  f>.)  ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as  should  not 
Worship  the  God  of  Shadraoh,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  iii.  29-.)  And  Darius  threatened  the  same  punish- 
ment to  those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  11.) 
In  this  way  the  Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius 
Cassius,  after  they  had  precipitated  him  from  the  Tarpeian 
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and  Manners  of  the  Mahometans,  pp  811,  'MZ  London 
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i  Raphelil  Annotai sinNoi  Teal  ex Herodplo,  torn  I.  p. 376.  Other 

Irom  ancient  writers  are  elv.  n  1%  i>r  w  imi.v  on  Me.tt  xxiv.51. 

and  Kiiinu,  1.  Comment    in  Hist.  Lib.  N"\     I 

w  Bilaw'a  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  '157.     Moiier's  S.-ronJ  Journey,  p.  96. 

'•  Tins  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.  See  an 
interesting  extract  from  Heist's  Account  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Burdens 
Oriental  Literature,  VoL  ii.  p  207 
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PUNISHMENTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


rock,  for  having  (as  they  said)  aimed  at  tyranny.1  Further,  the 
heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  frequently 
cut  off,  and  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places,  as  a  warning  to 
others.  This  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was 
inflicted  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 
murdered  Ishbosheth),  by  command  of  David  :  who  com- 
manded that  the  assassins'  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up 
over  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of 
great  resort.2  Among  the  ancient  Chaldaeans,  cutting  off  the 
nose  and  ears  was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers.  To 
this  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes,  (xxiii.  25.) 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients 
inflicted  only  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefac- 
tors. The  cross  was  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at 
the  top  at  right  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like 
an  X.  There  was,  besides,  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  .was  attached  the  accusation,  or 
statement  of  the  culprit's  crime ;  together  with  a  piece  of 
wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person 
sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  by  which  the  whole  body 
was  supported.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  gives  this  description;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  he  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  sera,  before  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 
lished. The  cross  on  which  our  Lord  suffered  was  of  the 
former  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  all  ancient  monu- 
ments, coins,  and  crosses. 

Crucifixion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deaths,  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extin- 
guishing life  ever  devised.  The  naked  body  of  the  criminal 
was  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by  nailing  or  tying  the  feet 
to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing  and  sometimes 
tying  the  hands  to  it.  Those  members,  being  the  grand  in- 
struments of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nerves,  which  (especially  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly 
sensible.  As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation 
or  feeling,  wounds  in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be 
peculiarly  painful ;  especially  when  inflicted  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  large  nails,  forcibly  driven  through  the  ex- 
quisitely delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of  those  parts. 
The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  (the  whole 
weight  of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross), 
until  he  perished  through  agony  and  want  of  food.  There 
are  instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  exquisite 
torture  several  days.3  "The  wise  and  adorable  Author  of 
our  being  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  in 
three  days.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them 
from  their  intolerable  sufferings.  The  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  them.  Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and  be- 
came a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous  bird.4 

(1.)  "  Crucifixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations, 
the  Egyptians,5  Persians,  Greeks,6  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Carthaginians  generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  commanders.7     There  are  many  un- 

1  Dionys.  Halicarnass.  lib.  viii.  cc.  78,  79 

*  Hanner's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  501,  502.  This  kind  of  punishment 
was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  as  saying, 
I  will  surely  cut  off'  your  hands  and  your  feet  on  the  opposite  sides  ;  that 
is,  first  the  right  hand,  and  then  the  left  foot ;  next  the  left  hand,  and  then 
Die  right  foot.  Koran,  ch.  xx.  74.  and  xxvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  259. 
304.  4to.  edit.)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  375-377. 

3  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.35.  For  the  remainder  of  this  account 
of  the  crucifixion  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  7.  §§  ix. — xvii.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

*  Pasces  in  cruce  corvos.  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  epist.  16.  ver.  48. 
Vultur,  jumento  et  canibus,  crucibusque  relictis 

Ad  foetus  properat,  partenique  cadaveris  affert. 

Juvenal,  Satyr.  14.  ver.  77,  78. 

6  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  sect.  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justin,  treating  of  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  says  :  Concursu  multitudinis  et  Agathocles  occiditur.  et 
mulieivs  in  ullionem  Eurydices  patibulis  sufnguntur.  Justin,  lib.  xxx.  rap. 
2.  p.  578.  edit.  Gronovii.  Herodoti  Erato,  p.  541.  edit.  W'esseling.  1763.  See 
also  Thalia,  p.  260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

6  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  deinde  spectacu- 
1'ini  victoribus  ira  prasbuit  regis  ;  duo  millia,  inquibus  occidendi  defecerat 
rabies,  crucibus  adfixi  peringens  litoris  spatium,  dependerunt.  Q.  Curtii, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit.  Snakenburgh,  1724.  See  also  Plutarch  in  vita 
Alex,  and  Juslin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3. 

1  Duces  bella  pravo  consilio  gerentes,  etiamsi  prospera  fortuna  subse- 
cuta  esset,  cruci  tamen  suffigebantur.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
p.  191.  edit.  Torren.  Leidae,  1726. 


happy  instances  of  this.  They  crucified  Bomilcar,8  whom 
Justin  calls  their  king,  when  they  detected  his  intended  de- 
sign of  joining  Agathocles.  They  erected  a  cross  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspended  him,  and  from 
which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  all  the  black  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately 
perpetrated.  But  this  manner  of  executing  criminals  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  a  servile 
punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  in- 
corrigible slaves.9  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  describ- 
ing the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  "It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and 
circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence 
the  apostle  magnifies  and  extols  the  great  love  of  our  Re- 
deemer, in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us, 
and  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame  (Rom.  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disregarding  every  cir- 
cumstance of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a 
death  was  loaded.  "  It  was  from  the  idea  they  connected 
with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with 
the  last  contempt  and  pity  for  publicly  embarking  in  the 
cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  brought  to  this  reproachful 
and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught 
by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  had  publicly  suffered  the 
punishment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  abandoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation  ;  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified,  publishing  in  the  world  a  religion 
whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  appeared  the  last  absur- 
dity and  madness.10  The  heathens  looked  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion,  whose  pub- 
lisher had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroying  their  interest,  com- 
fort, and  happiness,  by  adopting  such  a  system  founded  on 
such  a  dishonourable  circumstance.11  The  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more  complicated  wretched- 
ness to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was  adjudged 
to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but  forsaken 
of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St.  Paul,  representing  to  the 
Galatians  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 
curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes 
as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  It  is  written  in  the  lawy 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree!  (Gal.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  con* 
cerning  persons  thus  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aver-, 
sion  the  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive 
the  reason  of  what  St.  Paul  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  (1  Cor, 
i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stum- 
ble at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity.12 

«  Bomilcar  rex  Pasnorum  in  medio  foro  a  Poanis  patibulo  suffixus  est. 
De  summa  cruce,  veluti  de  tribunali,  Pcenorum  scelera  concionaretur. 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  7.  p.  505.  ed.  Gronovii. 

s  Fone  crucem  servo.     Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  ver.  218. 

io  "From  this  circumstance,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "the  heathens  are 
fully  convinced  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second  place  after  the  im- 
mutable and  eternal  God,  ami  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified!" 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.  pp.  60,  61.  edit.  Paris,  1C36.  Etquihominem  summo 
supplicio  pro  facinore  punitum,  et  crucislignaferalia  ceremonias  fabulatur, 
congruentia  perditis  sceleratisque  tribuit  altaria:  ut  id  colant  quod  me- 
rentur.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  57.  edit.  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  re- 
ligioni  nostras  hominem  noxium  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de 
vicinia  veritatis  erratis.    Min.  Felix,  p.  147. 

i"  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  heathens  concerning  the  Christians, 
St.  Paul  informs  us,  and  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  it.  Philip,  i.  28.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thing  by  your  adversaries ;  for 
though  they  looked  upon  your  attachment  to  the  gospel  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  your  utter  ruin,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstration  of  your  salvation 
— a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  author. 

>»  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion 
with  contempt,  on  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules 
its  professors  for  centering  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified  ! 
Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  33.  The  person  whom  you  call  your  Messiah, 
says  he,  incurred  the  last  disgrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under  the 
greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  he  was  crucified!  p.  90.  Again,  we 
must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  who 
was  so  ignominously  crucified,  being  the  Messiah  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the 


PUNISHMENTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES 
show 


[Paut  II.  Chap.  Ill 


(3.)  "The  several  circumstances  Telated  by  the  four  evan- 
gelists as  accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  con- 
formable to  tbe  Roman  custom  in  Bucfa  executions;  and, 
frequently  occurring  in  ancient  authors,  do  not  only  reflect 
beauty  and  lustre  upon  tbese  passages,  bu1  happily  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  penmen."  We 
will  exhibit  before  out  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are 
specified  by  the  evangelists. 

Every  mark  of  infamy  thai  malice  could  Buggest  was  ac- 
cumulated on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  he  was  in 
the  high-priest's  house,  they  did  spit  in  his  fact  and  buffeted 
him,  and  others  smote  him  with  thepalms  of  their  hands,  say- 
ing, Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Chris!,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee? 
(Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv.  b\5.)  Pilate,  hearing  that 
our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  sent  him  to  Herod;  and  before  he 
was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  hie  men  of  war,  set  him  at 
nought ;  and  moated  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe. 
(Luke  xxiii.  11.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  sol- 
diers, when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  the  first  time; 
that  by  that  lesser  punishment  he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and 
save  liis  life,  as  is  related  by  St.  John.  Atter  Pilate  had 
condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like  indignities  were  re- 
peated  by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two  evangelists. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  -27 — 31.  Mark  xv.  16 — 20.)  And  they  stripped 
him,  and  /nil  an  him  a  scarlet  robe,  and  when  linn  had  platted 
a  crown  id'  thorns,^  they  put  it  mi  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his 
right  hand:  and  they  bowed  the  knee  hi fme  him,  and  mocked 
ban,  saying,  Hail!  ft*ng  «f  the  Jews.  Jlnd  they  spit  upon 
him,  and  took  the  real,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

Tbese  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in 
use  at  that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered 
to  Sejaims  the  favourite  of  Tiherius  (in  whose  reign  our 
Saviour  was  crucified),  as  they  were  carrying  him  from  the 
senate-house  to  prison,  particularly  mentioned  this, — "That 
they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  is  one  instance  of 
ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and  has  so 
gn  al  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed, that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
given  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  being  about 
the  fourth  part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions,  with 
the  right  of  wearing  a  diadem  or  crown.  When  he  was 
Betting  out  from  Rome  to  make  a  visit  to  his  people,  the  em- 
peror  advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
When  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private:  but  the 
Alexandrian-  having  gol  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and 
of  the  design  of  Ins  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo 
says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king. 
They  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest their  indignation:  one  was  the  following: — "There 
was,"  Bays  Philo,2  "  one  Carabas,  a  sort  of  distracted  fellow, 
thai  in  all  BeaBQna  of  the  ye  a  went  naked  about  the  streets. 
lie  was  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool,  the  com- 
mon jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they 
brought  into  the  (hi  aire,  and  placed  him  on  a  lofty  seat,  that 
he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all;  then  they  put  a  thing  made 
of  paper  on  his  head  tor  a  crown,  the  res!  of  Ins  body  they 
covered  with  a  inal  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  Bceptre  one 
put  into  hi-  hand  a  little  piece  of  reed  which  he  had  just 
t  ik<  n  up  from  the  ground.  I  laving  thus  given  him  a  mimic 
royal  dress,  several  young  fellows  with  poles  on  their  shoul- 
ders came  and  Btood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards*  Then 
there  came  pi  ople  toward  him,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to 

him,  "tin  ra  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  Know  lii-  will 

and  pleasure  concerning  a  Hairs  of  state:  and  in  the  crowd 
were  loud  and  confus  d  acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris;  that 
being,  as  they  Bay,  the  Syriac  word  for  Lord,  thereby  inti- 
mating whom  they  intended  to  ridicule  by  all  this  mock 


law,  Cursed  is  every  one  who  I  I      n  Martyr,IMa]og. 

cum  Tryphone,  p.  !ffl   edit  Jebb  I Ion,  1719.    See  alio  pages  272. 285. 

ii       Ei  i  i  pp.  171   744.    Cantab. 

i  Various  "p ni  have  been  offered  concerning  the  species  of  thorn, 

Intended  by  trri  Bartholin  wrote  an  elabi 

i,  .  i  colli  ctcd  the  opin 

writers  in  his  Florum  Sp  id  fl  P 

led   pp  n-17)    The  intelligent  u     ellei  Ha    elqulsl     <■     that  the  noon 
or  nabka  ol  the    \  in  all  probability  the  tree  which  afforded 

the  crown  ol  thorni  put  on  the  head  ol  Christ:  n  growaVery  commonly 
in  the  I  for  it  hat  many 

..mi.    The  crown 

might   ea  unci,  .'Hi' I  |>lianl  biainlirs  ;   and  9  1i.it 

in  1 1 1  v  opl  proof  is,  that  tbe  leaves  verj  much 

i  '..ry  deep  green.    Perhapi  the 

enemie    ol   Cbrial  would  have  a  pi  mi  i tewhal  resembling  thai  with 

which  emperor  d  to  l"-  crowned,  thai  there  might 

be  calumny  even  In  the  punishment."    11  igea  and  Travels 

in  the  Levant,  pp 
»In  Flac 


iw :  Agrippa  being  a  Syrian,  and  king  of  a  large  country 
Syria.'' 

\\  hen  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  our  Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified, 
he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Then  Pilate  toon 
Jesus  and  scourged  him.  J&nd  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  says 
another  of  the  evangelists,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. 
Among  the  Romans)  scourging  was  always  inflicted  previ- 
ously to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  might  be  produced  of 
this  custom.  Let  the  following  suffice.  Livy,  speaking  of 
the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  and  taken  up 
arms  against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  them  were  slain, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whip- 
ped or  scourged,1  were  suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating 
the  cruelties  which  Flaccus  the  Roman  prefect  exercised  upon 
tbe  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that  after  they  were  mangled 
and  torn  with  scourges4  in  the  theatres,  they  wen  fastened 
to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after 
they  had  been  previously  whipped,  and  had  suffered  every 
wanton  cruelty.5 

"  After  they  had  inflicted  this  customary  flagellation,  the 
evangelist  informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord  to  carry  to 
the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse 
beam  of  it,  on  which  he  was  to  be  suspended.  Lacerated, 
therefore,  with  the  stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  in- 
sults and  blows  that  yvere  oiven  him  when  they  invested 
him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with  the  in- 
cumbent weight  of  his  cross;  in  these  circumstances  our 
Saviour  yvas  urged  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but  in 
this  passage  to  Calvary  every  indignity  yvas  offered  him. 
This  was  usual.6  Our  Lord,  fatigued  and  spent  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  could  not  support  bis  cross.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  yvho  attended  him,  compelled  one  Simon, 
a  Cyrenean,  who  was  coming  from  the  country  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  then  happened  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it  for 
him.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned  of  our  Lord  bearing 
his  cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom.  Slaves  and 
malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  yvere  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  tbe  fatal  gibbet  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  die.  This  constituted  a  principal  part 
of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death.  Cross-bearer 
was  a  term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans.  The 
miserable  wretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
his  cross,  yvas,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution, 
loaded  with  (very  wanton  cruelly.'  So  extreme  yvere  the 
misery  and  sufferings  of  the  hapless  criminals  yvho  yvere 
condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use  of  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that  every  kind  of 
wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment ;  just  as 
every  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  car- 
ries his  own  cross.8  He  was  pushed,  thrown  down,  stimu- 
lated with  goads,  and  impelled  forward  by  every  act  of  inso- 
lence and  inhumanity  that  could  be  inflicted.9  There  is 
greal  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  his  way 

to  <  'alvafy  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  especially 
when  be  proceeded  slowly  along,  through  languor,  lassitude, 
and  fainmess,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  his  Btrength 
incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther. 
On  this  occasion  we  imagine  thai  our  Lord  Buffered  very 
cruel  treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.  Mighl  not  the 
scourging  that  was  inflicted*  the  blows  he  had  received  from 

the  Soldiers  when  in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the 

abuse  he  Buffered  on  his  way  to  "Calvary,  greatly  contribute 
to  accelerate  his  di  ath,  and  occasion  thai  sp<  edy  dissolution 

at  Which  our  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  Pilate  marvelled'? 
»  \\  hen  the  malefactor   had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 


i  Mniii  occlsi    inniii  captl,  alii  verberatl  crucibus  affixi.     I.ivn,   lib. 

Ejuriii.  36.  

I    edit.  Mangey.    Sec  also  \w*  ' 

The  it an  custom  was  t"  Bcom^r  brimv  all  .  • 

■ a  i Ihmii  out  into  the  forum,  after  thej  had  scourged  them 

according  to  custom,  thej  struck  off  their  heads.   Polybli  Hist  lib  i  p.  10. 

loin.  i.  edit  Grono  II    1870  _ 

»  Josephus  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  363.    Havercamp.    Bell  Judlac. 
hi,  ii  cap.  n    19.  p.  182   Haverc.  „      ,. 

■■  \  i.i  .lu-n  i.i|,.n  .1.  (ni..',  lib.  ii.  capj  p   ii  0     v 
i  Plutarch  de  tarda  Dei  vlndlcta,  p  962  edtt.  Or.  8vo,  Staph.    Dionrsfl 
li. .ii,  u  lib  vm.  ion,,  i.  p.  166.  Oxon.  17W 

•  o  carniflclum  cribrum,  quod  en 

Its  te  forab paiibulatum  pel 

Stimuli*,  si  line  revenial  senex. 

Plautus  Mostcl.  Art.  i.  sc  1.  vcr.  63.  edit.  var.  1C81. 

•  Nee  diibium  r-st  train  Impulsrtnt,  dejeeerlnit  erexerint,  per  sajvitiain 
ant  per  luium.    Lipsius  doCruce,  toiu.  vi.  p.  1180.    Vvsalix. 
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of  execution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was 
to  be  fixed ;  the  criminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion 
was  given  him,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch 
distended  upon  it,  and  four  soldiers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  in  driving  four  large  nails  through 
his  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply  fixed  and  riveted 
these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the 
agonizing  wretch  upon  it;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly 
and  securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipita- 
tion of  the  cross  must  give  the  person  that  was  nailed  to  it  a 
most  dreadful  convulsive  shock,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame 
in  a  dire  and  most  excruciating  manner.  These  several  par- 
ticulars the  Romans  observed  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  he  was  stripped  :  a  stupefying 
draught  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink.  This, 
St.  Mark  says,  was  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  wine.  The 
design  of  this  potion  was,  by  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of 
sensibility.1  Our  Lord  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered 
him  perhaps  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being 
his  fixed  resolution  to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors  ;  not  to 
alleviate  and  suspend  its  pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but 
to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this  death  of  crucifixion,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances."  He  had  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  in  full  and 
immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw 
oblivion  and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.2  He  cheerfully 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients, 
which  his  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our 
Lord  was  fastened  to  his  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,3 
two  on  each  side,  according  to  the  respective  limbs  they 
severally  nailed.  While  they  were  employed  in  piercing  his 
hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Heaven  that 
most  compassionate  and  affecting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  he  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possi- 
bly extenuate  their  guilt :  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do  !  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  his  cross 
went  forth  to  a  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  Golgotha.  (John  xix.  17.)  For  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city.  (ver.  20.)  And  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  likewise  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance :  Wherefore  Jesus  also — suffered  without  the  gate.  (Heb. 
xiii.  12.)  This  is  conformable  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  to  ex- 
amples mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Num.  xv.  35.) 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death  .•  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without 
the  camp.  (1  Kings  xxi.  13.)  Then  they  carried  him  [Na- 
both]  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones  that  lie 
died.  This  was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria.  And  if  this  custom  was 
practised  there,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews  did  not  choose 
that  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem,  of  the 
sanctity  of  which  they  had  so  high  an  opinion,  and  which 
they  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial 
impurity,  though  they  defiled  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
horrid  immoralities.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  might, 
in  their  sudden  and  ungoverned  rage  (to  which  they  were 
subject  in  the  extreme  at  this  time),  upon  any  affront  offered 
to  their  laws  or  customs,  put  persons  who  thus  provoked 
them  to  death,  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or 
wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the 
city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very  com- 
mon,4 at  least  in  the  provinces.     The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 

i  Sese  multimodis  conculcat  ictibus,  myrrluc  contra  presumptione  mu- 
nitus.  Apuleii  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.  Again :  Obfirmatus  myrrha?  pre- 
sumptione nullis  verberibus,  ac  ne  ipsi  quidem  succubuit  igni.  Lib.  x. 
Apuleii  Met.  Usque  hodie,  says  St.  Jerome,  Judaei  omnes  increduli  Do- 
minica; resurrectionis  aceto  et  telle  potant  Jesum,  et  dant  ei  vinum  myr- 
rhatum,  ut  dum  consopiant,  et  mala  eoruin  non  videat.  Hieronymus  ad 
Matt,  xxvii. 

2  See  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  508. 

3  Monet  nosquoque  non  parum  evangelista,  qui  quatuov  numerat  milites 
crucifigenr.es,  scilicet  juxta  quatuor  membra  Agenda.  Quod  clarum  etiam 
est  ex  tunica?  partitione,  quae  quatuor  militibus  facienda  erat.  Cornelii 
Curtii  de  Oavis  Dominicis,  p.  3."5.  edit.  Antwerpias,  1670.  The  four  soldiers 
who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  were  the  four  who 
raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems,  for 
this  service  had  a  right  to  the  crucified  person's  clothes.  Dr.  Macknight, 
p.  004.  second  edition,  4to. 

«  Credo  ego  istoc  examplo  tibi  esse  eundum  actutum  exlraportam,  dis- 
pessis  manibus  patibuluin  quern  habebis.     Plautus  in  Mil.  Glor.  act.  ii. 


whom5  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  were  crucified  by  order 
of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city.  This  was 
the  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero.6 

"  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinary 
execution,  to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscrip- 
tion denoting  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Several  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history."7  It  was  also  usual 
at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem,  to  post  up  advertisements,  which 
were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes  of  persons,  in  several 
languages.  Titus,  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  the  Jews 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  surrender, 
says  :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  with  inscriptions  on  them  in 
the  Greek  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  language,  "Let  no  one 
pass  beyond  these  bounds  ]"8  "  In  conformity  to  this  usage, 
an  inscription  by  Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of 
Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this  end.  This  writing  was 
by  the  Romans  called  titulus,  a  title,*  and  it  is  the  very  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  evangelist  John,  Pilate  wrote  a 
title  (s>p«4s  TlTAON),  and  put  it  on  the  cross.  (John  xix 
19. )10  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
appointed  to  keep  guard,11  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution till  the  criminal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read 
that  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  de- 
puted to  guard  our  Lord  and  the  two  malefactors  that  were 
crucified  with  him.   (Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 

"  While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our 
Saviour  complained  of  thirst.  This  is  a  natural  circumstance. 
The  exquisitely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body 
being  thus  perforated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruci- 
ating torture, — these  causes  must  necessarily  produce  a  vehe- 
ment and  excessive  thirst.  One  of  the  guards,  hearing  this 
request,  hastened  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  from  a 
vessel  that  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water.'2  The 
knowledge  of  this  custom  illustrates  mis  passage  of  sacred 
history,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  inquired,  for  what  purpose 
was  this  vessel  of  vinegar  1  Considering,  however,  the  de- 
rision and  cruel  treatment  which  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with  the  design  of  aug- 
menting his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving  this, 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  which  a 
volume  might  be  written,  It  is  finished  !  the  important  work 
of  human  "redemption  is  finished  ;  after  which  he  reclined 
his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit."  (John 
xix.  30.  Matt,  xxvii.  50.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate,  that  the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated, 
with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  evange- 
lists have  particularly  mentioned  this  circumstance.  Joseph 
of  Arimatheu  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,- 
then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  And  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he  laid,  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  58— GO.  Mark  xv.  45,  46.  Luke  xxiii.  50—53. 
John  xix.  38 — 40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  did  not  disapprove  of  it :  since  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  bodies  might  be  taken  down,  and  not  hang 
on  the  cross  the  next  day.  (John  xix.  31.)  The  Jews  there- 
fore, says  St.  John,  because  ii  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day  (for 

*  Quum  interim  imperator  provincial  latrones  jussit  crucibus  adfigi,  se- 
cundum illam  eandem  casulam,  in  qua  recens  cadaver  matrona  dellebat 
Satyr,  c.  71. 

«  Quid  enim  altinuit,  cum  Mamertini  more  atque  instituto  suo  crucero 
fixisset  post  urbem  in  via  Pompeia  ;  te  jubere  in  ea  parte  figere,  quae  ad 
fretum  spectaret  !  In  Verr.  lib.  v.  c.  66.  a.  169. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  liv.  p.  732.  edit.  Reimar,  1750.  See  also  Suetonius  in 
Caligula,  c.  32.     Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  1720. 

s  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

s  See  instances  in  Suetonius,  in  Caligula,  c.  34. ;  and  in  Domitian,  c.  10. 

10  "  It  is  with  much  propriety  that  Matthew  calls  this  ojitim  accusation : 
for  it  was  false,  that  ever  Christ  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  .lews,  in  the 
sense  the  inscription  held  forth:  he  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  accusation ;  however,  it  was  affixed  to  the  cross."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  on  Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

"  Miles  cruces  asservabat,  ne  quia  corpora  ad  sepulturam  detraheret. 
Petronius,  Arbiter,  cap.  111.  p.  513.  edit.  Burman.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1709. 
V'id.  not.  ad  loc. 

™  The  Roman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Huxham,  drank  posca  (viz.  water  and 
vinegar)  for  their  common  drink,  and  found  it  very  healthy  and  useful. 
Dr.  Huxham's  Method  for  preserving  the  Health  of  "Seamen,  in  his  Essay 
on  Fevers,  p.  263.  3d  edition.  See  also  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  278.    See  also  Macknight  in  loc. 
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Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  these 
cases.  Foi  we  find  that  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed 
to  guard  tin-  bodies  of  malefactors,  that  tiny  might  not  be 
taken  away  and  buried.1  However  it  seems  that  it  was  not 
often  refused  unless  the  criminals  were  very  moan  and  infa- 
mous. Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  Verxes's 
administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of  parents 
tor  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.2 
Both  Suetonius3  and  Tacitus1  represent  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
common cruelties  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  be  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  bis  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty 
of  a  proconsul,  says,  "The  bodies  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death  are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations:"  and 
Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  "  that  he 
had  been  wont  to  observe"  this  custom;"5  that  is,  to  grant 
the  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus  says,  "  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [with  death]  are  to  be  given 
to  any  that  desire  them  in  order  to  burial."6 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the 
governors  of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  burial  to  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order  :  nay, 


they  seem  to  intimate  that  it  ought  not  usually  to  be  denied 
when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to 
persons  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea  :  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the 
Roman  governors  in  that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
express  command  in  the  law  (of  which  we  know  that  the 
latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant),  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  hanged  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  xxi.  23. )7  "  On  this  account  it 
was,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  of  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  bod\r,  to  desire  that  he 
would  hasten  the  death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their 
crosses.  (John  xix.  31.)  Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ;  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary  ;  hut  one 
of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane 
surrounding  the  heart;  for  St.  John,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been 
dead,  must  necessarily  have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance 
St.  John  saw,  and  has  solemnly  recorded  and  attested."* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  MODES  OF  COMPUTING  TIME,  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


I.  Days. — II.  Hours. —  Watches  of  the  Might. — III.    Weeks. — IV.  Months. — V.   Tears,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural.- 
Jewish  Calendar. — VI.  Parts  of  the  Time  taken  for  the  Whole. — VII.  Remarkable  JEras  of  the  Jews. 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors, 
We  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  con- 
sider their  modi  a  of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  ours:  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  thai  we  observe 
their  different  notations  of  time,  and  carefully  adjust  them  to 
our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  Ihe  sacred 
writers,  wl i  sceptics  and  infidels  have  charged  with  vari- 
ous contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
differenl  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard 
tn  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hi  brews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.9  (Lev.  wiii. 
.'{•J.)  Ft  is  remarkable  thai  the  evening  or  natural  night  pre- 
cedes  tlii  morning  or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  5,  &c.) :  whence  the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the 
compound  term  evening-morning  (Dan.  viii.  11.  marginal 
reading)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  bis  celebrated  chronological 
prophecy  of  the  2300  days;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  in  Greek  m/^n/uigiv. 

The  Romans  bad  two  differenl  computations  of  their  days, 

i  Bee  the  passage  cited  from  Petronlai  Arbiter,  in  note  ",  p.  71. 

»  Rapiunl  ••nil  ad  lupplicium  dlipalrii:  quod  late  Inventue eat,  qui  e 
eomplexn  parentum  abreptoi  till"-*  ad  Decern daceret)  el  parentee  pre- 
Hum  pro  lepultora  poscerel     la  Ver.  I » i »  k.  cap.  :t. 

no  punitoruin  Don  el  in  Oetnoniaa  adjeotua  uncoquc  tractua.    vn. 
Tiber.  e.6L 

«  Kt  quia  damnatl,  publlcaUa  bonla,  aepoltura  probibebantur.    Ano.  lib. 

•  Corpora  aonun  qui  capita  damnantur  cognate  ipeorum  Degandanon 
aunt:  at  id -as  ob  iD   \n^  lib  i  de  vita,  sua,  ecribfl     Hodie 

auti  in  '"nun,  in  qoOl  annua. Iviiiiinr,  i  orpon  noil  sillier  sepeliiiiitur  qiiani 

w\  in.  rn  petltum  el  pennieeum;  el  nonnunquam  non  i •<•  n •  i ir 1 1 1 •  i r,  maxlme 
!-> i ii 1 1 ; ■  i< •  i  ■  1 1 ■  i .  1. 1,  ft",  de  cadaver.  Punlt 

•  Corpora  anlmadveraoruno  quibuallbel  petentibui  ad  sepulturem  danda 
Mini   i  in  eod. 

1  Bee  .-in  Inetance,  incidentally  mentioned  by  Joeephus.  I)e  li.ll.  .tmi. 
i,i.  h  c  :.  ■  8, 

•  And  he  that  <rnr  it  bore  record,  and  hi*  record  it  irw ;  and  he  knototth 
thai  hi  waith  ii  nr,  that  "■  I 

'  Tai  i  ii,.    .in.  i.  nt  Germans,  (akei  notice  that  their 

1  of  in liffera  from  thai  of  the  Romana  ;  and  thai  Inatead  "t  daya 

they  reckoned  the ber  of  nights.    DeMor.  Germ  c   11.   Boalaodidtne 

ancient  G    j«  (i        .    i.    Bell.  GalL  lib.  vi.  c   17.) :  and  veatigea  of  tWa  an- 
cient practice  Mill  remain  in  our  own  country.    w<    tj  la  I  Sunday  ee'n- 
i       ;        i  ■    i  i  computing  dme  by  nights, 
mi.  1. 1  ol  d  i'.     obi  i  n  Inland  nation,  dwelling  In 

t'"-   tatl  1  i.e..  Is  l.y  tlic  Kcv.  Ji.hu  Cainiibcll,  vol.  i. 

p.  I    I       I  -..,, 


and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the 
civil,  the  other  the  natural  day ;  the  civil  day  was  from  mid- 
night to  midnight ;  and  the  natural  day  was  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.10  The  natural  day  of  the  Jews  varierf  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  the  longest  day 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
of  our  time;  and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  into  fiur 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  lie  easily  discerned 
from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon. 
Afterwards  the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours, 
which  were  measured  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  these  contrivances  for  the  measurement  of  time,  tho 
sun-dial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned  in  'J  Kings  xx. 
II."  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it 
from  Babylon.12 

II.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  15.  v.  5.):  and  as 
the  ('haldseans, according  to  Herodotus,13  were  the  inventors 
Of  this  division  of  time,  it  is  probable  that  the  .lews  derived 
their  hours  from  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  hours 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses  (compare  Gen.  xv.  19. 
xviii.  1.  xix.  1.  15.  S3.);  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by 
the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions  only 
the  morning  or  inning  nr  mid-day JA  With  Homer corres- 
p led  the  notations  of  time  referred  toby  the  royal  Psalmist, 

who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (I'sal.  lv.  17.) 
The  .lews  computed  their  hours  of  the  Civil  day  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening:  thus  their  jfraJ  hour  eot> 
responded  with  our  eeven  o'clock;  their  second  to  ova  eight  i 
their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Matt  xx.,  w  here  the  third, 

io  Pliny,  Hlat  Nat.  lib.  ii.  c.  77. ;  Cenaortnua  do  Die  Nafall,  c.  93 
biaa  SaturnaJ  lib.  III.  c  3     Bee  also  Dr  Ward'a  Dissertation*  on  several 
ipiurej).  196.  j  andDr  Maclrnight'a  Harmony,  vol  L  i'n- 
. .  \  Roman  Antkrahiea,  p  30& 

•  I  iv»  topica  have  caused  more  discussion  anions  hihlieal  rninmentaion 
than  the  aun-dluof  Ahaz.    As  the  original  word  signifies,  properly,  stepa 

many  bave  Imagined  thai  ll  waa  a  kind  ol  aaeenl  to  the  gate  "i 
the  palace,  marked  al  proper  distances  wiih  licure.--  showing  the  division 
of  the  day,  rathei  than  a  regular  pleee  of  dial  work.    <>n  this  aubjeol  the 

reader  will  find  some  \  '  po.h.iMr  iiin  n.i is,  together 

With  a  diagram,  in  Dr  A   Clarke's  Commentary,  mi  '2  Kings  xx. 

•  ■>  Jahn,  Airhanl  ll.l.r.  4  101.  "  i.ih-  ii   e.  100. 
M  H*f,  n  Suh«,  n  pw  »/»*?•— Horn.  11.  lib.  xxi.  3. 
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sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  hours  (ver.  3.  5.  6.  9.)  respectively 
denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and 
five  in  the  afternoon;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  x.  9.  30. 
The  first  three  hours  (from  six  to  nine)  were  their  morning: 
during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation 
{jrx?x<?x.H>*).  Josephus  confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evange- 
lists.1 As  the  Israelites  went  rut  of  Egypt  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  morning  watch  would  answer  to  our  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning'.2 

.Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  Watches.  (Psal.  Ixiii.  6.  xc.  4.)  The  first  or  beginning 
of  watches  is  mentioned  in  Lam.  ii.  19.  ;  the  middle-watch 
in  Judg.  vii.  19.;  and  the  morning-watch,  or  watch  of  day- 
break, in  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  :  conse- 
quently those  who  had  a  long  and  inclement  winter  watch  to 
encounter,  would  ardently  desire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would 
beautifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion 
(Psal.  exxx.  G.)  as  well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.3  These  three  watches  are  also  men- 
tioned by  various  profane  writers.4 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ; 
the  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly 
mentioned  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know 
not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh  ,■  at  even  (o-\.i,  or  the 
late  watch),  or  at  midnight  (juzrovvxricu'),  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
ing (*As«.Tcpcp&H'Mc),  or  in  the  morning  {ttw.,  the  early  watch). 
Here,  theirs/  watch  was  at  even,  and  continued  from  six  till 
nine  ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  third  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  gallicinium, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three  ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at 
six.  A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St.  Mark 
(xiv.  30.),  where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.  John  xiii.  38.)  But  this 
may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the 
cock-crowing  into  the  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the 
second  time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this  second  or 
principal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects 
to  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  Roman  computa- 
tion of  time)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the 
Jews  might  coincide  with  the  second  of  the  Romans.5 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequently 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  im- 
plies the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt, 
xxv.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  59.  Rev.  iii. 
3.)  Perhaps  the  third  hour  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night.6 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  :  the  former  began  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  evenings 
(Exod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ;  which  Josephus  tells  us,  the 
Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninth  hour  until  the  eleventh.7 
Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
"  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  6.),  ex- 
pressed both  evenings.     It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  "  Christ 

«  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  historian  relates  lhat  the 
priests  were  not  interrupted  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  but 
continued  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  aflernoon),  to  otter  up  sacrifices  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
rarely,  if  ever,  ate  or  drank  till  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  x.  30.),  and 
on  Sabbath-days  not  till  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon,  Josephus,  de  vita 
sua,  5  54.):  which  circumstance  well  explains  the  apostle  Peter's  defence 
of  those  oh  whom  the  Holv  Spirit  had  miraculously  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.     (Acts  ii.  15") 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xiv.  11. 

3  Thus  the  131th  psalm  gives  an  instance  of  the  temple  watch  :  the  whole 
psalm  is  n  thing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of 
the  watch.  The  first  watch  addresses,  the  second  (ver.  1,  2.)  reminding 
tin  in  of  their  duty  ;  and  the  second  answers  (ver.  3.)  by  a  solemn  blessing. 
The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  indi- 
vidual proclaimed  or  sung  aloud,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the  time  of 
the  night.     Bishop  Lowtli's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

*  See  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  x.  v.  2.32,  253.  Livy,  lib.  vii.  c.  35.  and  Zenophon, 
Anab.  lib.  iv.  p.  250.  (edit.  Hutchinson.) 

«  Light  foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  38.  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  Grotius 
and  Whitby  on  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
i.  p.  112.  Bv  which  writers  various  passages  of  classical  authors  are  cited. 
See  also  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp. 
480—482. 

«  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  eclxiii.  p.  164. 

'  DeBell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  §3. 
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our  passover,"  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  "  expired  at 
the  ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  sunset."s 

III.  Seven  nights  and  dajrs  constituted  a  Week  ;  six  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  and  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  was  appointed  by  God 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  because  that  on  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made.  (Gen.  ii. 
3.)  This  division  of  time  was  universally  observed  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah;  and  some  eminent  critics  have  conjec- 
tured thatit  was  lost  during  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to 
the  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight 
from  the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata,  denoting  a  week  amono- 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
as  in  the  following  ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters  :9 

»rUBK"TO.  •  •  One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Week. .  .Sunday. 

KnasHnn  •  •  •  Two  of  the  Sabbath Monday. 

MnaiP-rfjn  •  •  •  Three  of  the  Sabbath Tuesday. 

NrotP_Nj?3-iN . .  .Four  of  the  Sabbath Wednesday. 

KrQ&rM&bn. . .  Five  of  the  Sabbath Thursday. 

NrOE>~ij?   •  •  Eve  of  the  Sabbath Friday. 

Kra»  •    .  The  Sabbath Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the 
ordinals,  first,  second,  third,  &c.  following  the  Hebrew  idiom ; 
as  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  origi- 
nal, "  one  day — two  day — three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it  i/x^x  /xix.  It  is  -re- 
markable that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar, 
both  in  the  word  a-xQQxrx,  used  for  "  a  week,'''1  and  also  in  re- 
taining the  cardinal  number  fxtx  j&tw,  "  one  of  the  week," 
to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Mark 
xvi.  2.  Lukexxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.)  Afterwards  Mark  adopts 
the  usual  phrase,  wpoth  a-xSCxm,  "  the  first  of  the  week''''  (Mark 
xvi.  9.),  where  he  uses  the  singular  rxCQxrcv  for  a  week ;  and 
so  does  Luke,  as  tiwruiu*  <f«  m  <r&£ Cxm,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week."  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  Syriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
is  also  adopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  ^c-x^Sxrov,  '■'•sabbath- 
eve"  (xv.  42.),  corresponding  to  5rapao-xa/»,  "preparation-day ." 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  John  xix. 
31.)  And  Josephus  also  conforms  to  this  usage,  except  that 
he  uses  a-xCCu.ro.  in  the  singular  sense,  for  the  Sabbath-day,  in 
his  account  of  a  decree  of  Augustus,  exempting  the  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  w  o-xQQxa-i,  »  m  7rp> 
return;  7ra.pAo-x.ivn,  <t7ro  t»c  Ipxe  wa.ru?.  "  On  the  Sabbath-day,  or 
on  the  preparation-day  before  it,  from  the  ninth  hour.,,lo  The 
first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  o-xCCxrx,  to  denote 
the  Sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  5 — 11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  23. 
Luke  iv.  16,  &c.)  W'hereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  ap- 
propriates the  singular  o-x^xrov  to  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the 
plural  s-xQCxrx  to  the  week.  (John  v.  9 — 16.  vii.  22,  &c.  xx.  1.) 

The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  l.),JWsp5;r/wrov, 
or  rather  the  second  prime  Sabbath,  concerning  which  com- 
mentators have  been  so  greatly  divided,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or 
of  the  passover  week.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year)  ;  and  weeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or 
or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  The  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with 
singular  festivity  and  solemnity.11 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their" Months,  which,  like  those  of 
all  other  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  of 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement  of  their  months  and 
years  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calcula- 
tions, but  by  the phasis  or  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the  month.  Persons 
were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  en  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change : 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
public  notice  was  given,  first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  lxxxi.  3. ;  and  after- 

s  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  following 
pages,  he  illustrates  several  apparently  chronological  contradictions  be- 
tween the  evangelists  with  equal  felicity  and  learning. 

s  This  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaclis's  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

>°  Antiq.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  §  2. 

"  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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wards  lightino- beacons  throughout  the  land;  though  (as  the 
mishnical  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they  bad  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires,  they  used 
to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As, 
however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds  ;  and,  without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next 
day  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  But,  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  throughout  all  nations,  having  no  oppor- 
tunities of  being  informed  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years:  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  defective,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Metomc  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which 
was  established  by  the  authority  of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  about  the  year  3(H)  of  the  Christian  aera.  This 
they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and 
seven  intercalary  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.1 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  fust,  second,  &c.  Thus  the  De- 
luge began  in  the  .second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the 
seventh  month,  at  the  end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11 — 24.  viii. 
4.) ;  and  decreased  until  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  (viii.  5.)  Afterwards  they  acquired 
distinct  names ;  thus  Moses  named  \\\e  first  month  of  the  year 
Mib  (Exod.  xii.  3.  xiii.  4.)  ;  signifying  green,  from  the  green 
ears  of  corn  at  that  season  ;  for  it  began  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. The  second  month  was  named  Zif  signifying  in  Ohal- 
dee  glory  or  splendours  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  was 
styled  Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac 
version.  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  The  eighth  month  Bui;  from 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  (1  Kings  vi.  38.)  But  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  : 
on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldeans  and 
Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  called  Nisan,  signi- 
fying flight  ,■  because  in  that  month  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  3'J.)  ;  the  third  month,  Sivan,  signi- 
fying a  bramble  (Esth.  iii.  7.  Neh.  ii.  I.);  and  the  sixth 
month  Elul,  signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was 
the  time  of  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  or  the  seventh  month.  (Neh.vi.  15.)  The  ninth 
month  was  called  Chisleu,  signifying  chilled;  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are.  lighted.  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
•21.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebetk,  signifying  miry. 
(Esth.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  stag  or  a 
sceptre.  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  Jldar,  signifying  a 
magnificent  mantle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers 
and  plants  with  which  the  earth  then  begins  to  be  clothed  in 
warm  climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be 
a  Syriac  term.  (2  Mac.  xvi.  36. )2 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  Years, — one  for  plants,  an- 
other for  I  easts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  ami  the  fourth 
u    -  civil  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  your  of  1' louts  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corres- 
ponding with  our  January  ;  becaUBe  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of 
the  trees  which  budded  at  that   time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts;  for  when  they 
tithed  their  lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod. 
and  they  marked  the  tenth,  which  was  riven  to  the  Eevites. 
They  could,  however,  only  take  those  which  fell  in  the  year, 
and  this  year  began  at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  beginning  of 
our  August. 

lint  Bn  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Years. 

3.  The  Civil  Fear  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Sep- 
tember, because  it  was  an  old    tradition   that    the  world    was 

created  at  that  time.     From  tins  year  the  .lews  computed 

their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  oj  chil- 
dren, and  the  reign  of  kings.      It  is  said  also  that  this  mouth 

was  appointed  for  making  war;  because,  the  great  heats  be- 
ing passed,  they  then  went  into   the    lied.      In  2  Sam.  xi.   1. 

we  read  that  David  sent  Joab  and  his  tenants  with  him,  ond 
oil  Israel,  in  destroy  the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  Ho  year 


(marginal  rendering),  at  the  time  when  kings-go  firth  to  battle, 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  annexed  table  ex- 
hibits the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  with  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  our  computation  : — 

1.  Tisri corresponds  with  part  of September  and  October. 

.'    Marchesvan October  end  November. 

3.  Chisleu  or  Kisleu November  and  December. 

4.  Thebet December  and  January, 

5.  Sebat  January  and  February. 

Ii.   Adar February  anil  March. 

7    Nisan  or  Abib March  and  April. 

8.  Jyar  or  Zif April  and  May. 

9.  sivan -May  and  June. 

in.  Thammuz  tune  and  July. 

11.  Ab  .' My  and  August 

12.  Elul August  and  September. 

Bome  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed 
their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their 
oracles  and  visions.  Thus  Zechariah  (vii.  1.")  says,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  come  unto  him  in  the  fourth  (lay  of  the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu  ;  which  answers  to  our  November, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is  noted  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jon/on  (Josh,  iii 
15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.) ;  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in 
torrents  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
our  months  : — 

L  SSnTmbSL'iiIV.)  \ answers  t0  Part  of  March  and  ApriL 

2.  .Ivar  or  Zif April  and  Kay. 

3.  Sivan  (Esth.  viii.  9.) May  and  .tune. 

4.  Thammuz Inne  and  July. 

5.  Mi  July  and  August. 

6.  Elul  (Neh.vi.  16.) August  and  September: 

7.  Tisri September  and  October. 

8.  Marchesvan October  and  November. 

9.  Kisleu  or  Chisleu  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Neh.  i.  1)  November  and  December. 

10.  Thebet December  and  January. 

11.  Sebat  (Zech.  i.  7.) January  and  February. 

Ii  Adar  (Ezra  vi.  16.  Esth.  iii.  7.) February  and  Marc  h.a 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  351  days  and  8 
hours;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  held  not  only  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  consequently  great  confusion  would,  in  process  of 
time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating  ;  the  spring  month 
sometimes  falling  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  alwavs 
fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a 
whole  month  to  the  year, as  often  as  it  was  necessary  ;  which 
occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once 
in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar :  but  no  vestiges  of 
such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Jews,  they  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were 
six  in  number,  each  of  two  months'  duration,  including  one 
whole  month  and  the  halves  of  two  others.  See  an  account 
of  them  in  pp.  33 — 25.  of  this  volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  tin  re  are  Several  allu- 
sions in  the  Sacred  Writings:  as*  in  Jer.  wwi.  39.  where 
king  Jehoiakiin  is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  w  inter-house  in  the 
ninth  Bacred  month  Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  season;  so,  in  Ezra  x.  1.'!.  ii  is  said  that 
the  congregation  of  the  people  which  had  been  convened  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  mouth,  were  not  able  to  stand 


i'    a  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  hki  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  ha 
six  elaborately  constructed  tables,  explanatorj  of  the  Jewish  calendar 
.  uiu.  h.  though  less  extensive  then  the 
preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  clear  Ideaof  tbi 

Jewish  calendar     See  Modern  J  •    377. 

-  I>.    II  ■>.*'»  Analysis  ol  Chi  Li  p  1-". 


a  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years  of  the  Jews  Ii  that 

generally  adopted  by  the si  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquilii 

the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  raid  mis.  who  affirm  thai  March  and  September 

initial  i niis  of  these  two  rears,  Instead  of  April  and  October. 

Thai  this  was  the  case  at  a  hie  pe I  is  admitted  by  Jahn  and  Ackermsnn, 

alter  J.  I)  Michaelis.    Urn  aftei  Ihe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Bo- 

mans,  who  < manced  their  year  with  the  i ith  ol  March,  ll  appears 

thai  the  Jews  adopted  the. practice  of  their  conquerors     in  confirmation 

of  tins  remark  ii  may  !"■  observed  thai  Ihe  rabbinical  op n  i- 

noi  only  bv  Joeephus,  hut  alas  by  the  genius  of  Uie  Syriac  and  Arabic 

languages,  and  by  the  lail  thai  the  cerei les  prescribed  to  be  n 

on  the  three  treat  fi   tlval  daya  do  not  agree  with  the  i ithsol  March  and 

September.     For  a  further  Investlgstlon  of  this  curious  que  lion,  which 
cannoi  be  discussed  within  the  Ihnlts  oi  a  note,  thi  II  rred  to 

'iCiuiiiiieiitaii)!  tlf  M.  n    i  II  ".i.  in  UieCuimncntatkmaa 

Regis  Socletatta  Qoeltlogensl  perannos  1763  68,  pp  H>  tt    •/.  or  to  Mr 
Bowyer's  translation  of  Ibis  disquisition  m  his  "Select  Di.-i-ourses"  on 
i  month    >V'    pp.  1-3.;. 


Chap.  IV.] 

out  in  the  open  air,  because  it  was  "  a  time  of  much  rain." 
The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
John  x.  22,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking-  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Further,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts, 
called  by  them  Tekuphat  (that  is,  revolutions  of  time'),  or 
quarters,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
months  with  which  they  commenced :  thus,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  termed  Tekuphat  Niton  ,■  the  autumnal  equinox,  Teku- 
phat Tisri  ,■  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Tebeth  ,■  and  the 
summer  solstice,  Tekuphat  Thammuz.  Some  critics  have 
conjectured  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  following  Calendar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  entire  Jewish  Year.  It  is  abridged  from  Father 
Lamy's  Apparatus  BiblicusJ  with  additions  from  the  Calen- 
dar printed  by  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals  and  fasts  celebrated 
by  the  Jews;  including  not  only  those  enacted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also 
are  introduced  which  they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
synagogues. — Those  days,  on  which  no  festival  or  fast  was 
celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 
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1.    TISRI,  FORMERLY  CALLED    ETHANIM. 

The  first  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  seventh  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  ivith 
part  of  our  September  and  October. 

1.  Rosch  Haschana,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year.  The  feast  of  trum- 
pets commanded  in  Leviticus.  (Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25.  Num.  xxix.  1.  Jer. 
xli.  I.) 

3.  The  fast  of  Gedaliah ;  because  Oedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  and  all 
the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  were  slain  at  Mizpah.  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.) 
This  is  the  fast  thai  Zechariah  calls  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  (Zech. 
viii.  19.) 

5.  A  fast.  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed  :  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, was  loaded  with  irons,  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calf.    (Exod.  xxxii.  6,  7,  8.) 
The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut.  xxvi.  1.  to  Deut.  xxix.  and  the 

lxth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
10.  The  fast  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Deut.  xxix.  10.  to  Deut.  xxxi.  I. 
when  the  year  had  most  Sabbaths  ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished 
on  this  day.     And  from  Isa.  lxi.  1.  to  Isa.  lxiii.  10. 

15.  The  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34,  35.)  It  lasted  seven  days, 
exclusive  of  the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hosanna  Rabba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  or  the 
feast  of  branches. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  i.  1.  to  Gen.  vi.  9.  and  from  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  to  Isa.  xliii.  II. 

22.  The  octave  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii.  36.) 

23  The  solemnity  of  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of 
Moses.     On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.     (1  Kings  viii.  65.) 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Gen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1. 
to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  from  Gen.  xii.  1.  to  Gen.  xviii.  1.  and 
from  Isa.  xl.  27.  to  Isa.  xli.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fast  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  governor  of 
Judaea,  after  he  had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux.  •* 

2.  MARCHES  VAN 

The  second  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  October  and  J\"ovember. 

1.  The  new  moon.  (Calmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end 
of  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons 
for  every  month;  the  first  of  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month  ;  and  the  first  day  of  the  month  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that 
month.) 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xviii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxiii.  1.  and 
from  2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2  Sam.  iv.  3S. 

6.  A  fast,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out  by 
the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  had  seen  his  children  slain  be- 
fore his  face.     (2  Kings  xxv.  7.  Jer.  Ill .  10^ 

8.  The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  from  Gen.  xxiii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxv.  19.  and 
from  1  Sam.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  \.  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  10. 
and  from  Mai.  i.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  8. 

19.  Fast  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  pro- 
faned, 1  Mac.  iv.  46. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxviii.  10.  to  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  and 
from  Hoa.  xi.  7.  to  Hos.  xiv.  3. 

25.  A  fast  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  Cuthoeans  seized,  and 
were  recovered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity. 

»  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  et  seq. 

"»  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year  588. 


In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call 
Jore,  or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  seasonable  for  then- 
seed.  Genebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  ask  for  this  rain  till 
the  next  month.  Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  for 
asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon  their  want  of  it.  The 
Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in  general  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three  months. 

3.  CHISLEU,  or  CASLETJ. 

The  third  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  ninth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  ivith 
part  of  our  J\'ovember  and  December. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmonseans  threw  out  of 
the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  1. 
and  the  whole  book  of  Obadiah,  or  from  Hos.  xii.  12.  to  the  end  of  the 
book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux places  on  the  29th  of  this  month. a  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth 
of  this  month,  and  makes  the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Antipater.  Scaliger  will  have 
it  that  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  ].  to  Gen.  xli.  1.  and 
from  Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xli.  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  18.  and 
from  1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eight  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xliv.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  fourth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  but  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds -with  part  of  our  December  and  January. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel. 

8.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  Philo,  in 
his  life  of  Moses,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  celebrated  a  feast  on 
this  day,  in  memory  of  the  72  Interpreters.  But  the  Jews  at  present  abo- 
minate that  version. 

9.  A  fast,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jeru- 
salem. (2  Kings  xxv.) 

11.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  with  them 
from  Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxviii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod  xiii.  17.  and 
from  Jer.  xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

28.  A  fast  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeon's  having  driven  the  Saddncees 
out  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Jannasus ;  and  his  having  introduced  the  Pharisees  in  their  room. 

5.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  fifth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  -with 
part  of  our  January  and  February. 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years 
of  the  trees  which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after 
they  had  been  planted  three  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  this 
year  of  trees  to  the  I5th  day  of  this  month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Jannae'is. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiii.  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judg.  iv.  4. 
to  Judg.  vi.  1. 

A  fast  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua. 
(Judg.  ii.  10.) 

8.  A  fast,  because  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Joshua.     (Judg.  ii.  10.) 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Exod.  xviii.  1.  to  Exod.  xxi.  1.  and  the  whole 
sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxi.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and 
Jer.  xxxiv.  from  ver.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  insurrection  of  the  other  tribes  against  that 
of  Benjamin,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.     (Judg.  xx.) 

26.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  v. 
12.  to  1  Sam.  vi.  14. 

29.  Now  is  read,  from  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  to  Exod.  xxx.  11.  and  Ezek.  xliii. 
from  the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

The  sixth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  February  and  JMarch. 

1.  The  new  moon.     Genebrard  places  the  first-fruits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  I.  and 
from  1  Sam.  xviii.  1.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  fasc  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6.) 


»  Connection,  part  i.  book  i.  under  the  year  685. 
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9.  A  bat    The  schools  of  Schammai  ami  Ilillel  began  to  be  divided  on 

12.  The  leaaODS  are  from  L.vod.  xvvv.  1  to  fetod  xxxviii.  21.  and  from 
I  Sam.  xvii.  !•'!.  In  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.     (Tins  day  is  also  a  feast    in   memory  ol 

the  death  of  Hollianus  ai  roselytes  and  brothers,  who  chose 

rather  to  die  than  violate  ' 

i;  \  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (2  Mace.  xv.  37.) 
Genebrard  places  the  last  of  Ksther  (Dsth.  |v.  10.)  on  this  day. 

11.  Purim  tbe  first,  or  the  Little  Feast  of  Lots. 

r,  Porunthe  second,  or  the  Great  PeastofLots.  (Bsth.  i.x.  18.)  An  ac- 
coimt  of  these  festivals  is  niwn  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tins  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (EzravL  10.)  was  mad.'  in  mis 
month,  bat  the  day  is  nol  known 

1-    Now  is  read  from  Bzod  xxxviii.  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  from 

60.  In  1  Sam.  viii.  21. 
90.  A  feat  in  mamoryofthe  rain  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Onias  Ham- 
mageL  in  a  time  of  great  dearth. 

26.  T.  the  first  five  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  from  Isa. 

Xlili.  21.  to  Isa.  »1iv.  24. 

28.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbade  the  Jews  the  use  of  cir- 
c   in  ision,  recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist 
of  thirteen  lunar  months;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve-Adar,  that 
is,  the  second  Adar. 

7.  ABII3,  ok  NISAN. 

The  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  thirty  (lays,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  March  and  April. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron.   (Lev.  i   1  ) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  ix,  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21. 
to  Jer.  viii.  -l. 

10.  A  fast  on  ai  tth'pf  Miriam.  (Num.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day 
every  one  pnw  ided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  1 1th. 

.    were  fioui  Lev.  ix.  1.  to  Lev.  xii.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  vi.  1. 
ii    17. 

1 1.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  burn  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have 
in  their  houses. 

15.  The  feaal  of  unleavened  bread. 

■  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.    On  this  second  day  the 
red  up  to  God  the  Omer,  thai  is,  tbe  sheaf  of  the  new  barley 
which  was  mi  ami  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony. 
The  fifty  day's  of  pentecosl  wpre  reckoni  il  from  this  day. 

19     1.1        ins  were  from  Lev.  xii.  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  Land  from  2 Sam.  iv. 

21.  Tin  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  I  th  of  Joshua.    (Josh  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev,  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  3. 

of  the  chapter. 
G  nebrard  observes,  that  the  .Tews  in  this  month  praved  for  the 
spring  rain,  or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest 
(Dent.  xi.  il.  Zecb.  x.  l.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  call 
Madkosh,  that  is,  the  rain  which  prepares  for  the  harvest,  and  makes  the 
grain  swell. 

8.  JYAR,ortZIF. 

The  F.iniiTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  second  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds -with  part  of  our  April  and  JWay. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  Tiie  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  1.  to  Lev.  zix.  1.  and  17  verses  of 
E/.i'k.  x .\ii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.     (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  xx.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7. 
to  the  end;  or  else  from  Ezek.  xx   2.  to  I'./ik    xxi.  21. 

14.  T.  i  er  (Num.  ix.  HI,  11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could 

Fered  to  celeb i  i  tin-  last  month 

1  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  1.  and  from  Ezek.  iv. 

1".  in  th..  end  oi  ii,.'  ri,  i 

according  to  s 
from  Lev.  xxv.  1.   lo  Lev,  xxvi  3.  and  from  Jer. 
xxxii.  C.  to  Jer.  xxxii.  28. 

ie  death  of  Samuel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people, 
rxv.  I.) 

0.  SI  VAX,  or  SIUVAN. 

The  ninth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  tiiihii  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  lain  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  .May  and  June. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxvi.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  from 
Jer.  xvi.  19.  lo  Jer.  xvii.  16. 
6.  The  feaal  ot  penteco  t,  which  is  also  called  the  feastofweeka.be- 
i"  i    the  morrow  after  the  feaal  of  tin' 

; 
10.  Numbers  is  begun  and  read  to  ch.  iv  ver,  21    and  from  IP 

II  21. 
1 '■    \  feast  in  memory  ol  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  t 
■    62. 
•  t  lor  the  taking 

19-  Tl  ,  Num.  Iv.  21.  to  .Num.  \m.  land  from  Judg.  ii. 

n  i  oi  ih..  chapter. 

•   ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him, 
to  carry  np  their  first-frull  , 

s  itof  thi  .    ii   •  rof  thi    rabbins, Simon  the  son  of 

P  i  AnanJa  Sagan,  that  la,  the 

SB.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  vU.to  Num.  .\iii.  l.  and  from  Zech  ii. 

>  Iv.  8. 

'uii.1,  the  son  of  Tar.lion,  was  bui 
With  him  Ho-  book  ol'ih.-  law 

Hi  c    13  deSyned  ex  MegiU.  Taanlth  Cal t'sCalend 


10.  THAMMUZ,  orTAMMUZ. 


The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fourth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ;  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds -with  part  of  our  June  and  July. 

I.  The  new  moon. 

:;.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xiii.  1.  to  Num.  xvi.  1.  and  the  2d  chap- 
ter of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xvi.  1.  to  Num.  xix.  i.  and  from  1  Sam. 
xi.  11.  to  1  Sam.  xii.  23. 

II.  A  least  for  the  abolition  of  a  pernicious  book  of  the  Sadducees  against 
the  oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  fast  of  the   fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were 
i  he  pel  petual  sacrifice  ceased,  Epistemon  burned  the  law,  and  sot 
up  an  idol  in  the  temple. -i  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xix.  1.  to  Num.  xxii.  2.  and  the  11th 
chapter  of  JudgBS  to  the  34th  verse. 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxii.  2.  to  Num.  xxv.  10.  and  from  Mic. 
v.  7.  to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxxv.  10.  to  Num.  xx.  2.  and  from  1  Sam. 
xviii.  46  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

The  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  ,-  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  with 
part  of  our  July  and  August. 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high- 
prieat    CNum.xxx 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxx.  2.  to  Num.  xxxiii.  1.  and  from 
.Ii  r.  i   I.  to  Jer.  ii.  4 

9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  first  burnt  by  (he 
Chaldees.  ami  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  on  this  day;  and  because  God 
on  this  day  declared  in  the"  time  of  Moses  that  none' of  those  who  came 
out  of  KL'ypt  should  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Num.  xiv.  29.31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished;  and  from  Jer.  ii.  4.  to  Jer. 
ii.  29.  is  also  read. 

18;  A  fast,  because  in  the  lime  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp  went  out.  Ge- 
nebrand  calls  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamp. 

20  Deuteronomy  is  begun,  and  read  from  i.  L  to  iii.  23.  and  the  1st  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  to  verse  28 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  was  brought  into  it;  but  others  think  that  this  was 
done  in  the  next  month. 

21.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Sadducees 
whereby  sons  and  daughters  inherit' 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  iii.  23.  to  Deut.  vii.  12.  and  Isa.  xl.  to 
verse  27. 

12.  ELUL. 

The  twelfth:  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sixth  month  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year;  it  has  but  t-wenty-nine  days,  and 
corresponds  with  part  of  our  August  and  September. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  vii.  12.  to  Deut.  xi.  20.  and  from  Isa.  xlix. 
14.  to  Isa.  Ii.  I. 

7.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemjah. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xi.  27.  to  Deut.  xvi.  K  and  from  Isa. 
liv.  11.  to  Isa.  Iv.  4. 

17.  A  fist.  I suae  of  (lie  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil 

report  of  the  land  of  promise.     iNum .  xiv 

20.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  xvi.  18.  to  Deut.  xxi.  10.  and  from  Isa. 
Ii.  12.  to  Isa.  Iii.  1& 

21.  The  festival  of  wood  offering  (xylop)ioria\ 

22.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  incorrigible 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut.  xxi.  10.  to  Deut.  xxvi  I.  and  Isa.  liv.  to 
verse  11. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  np 
the  beasts  that  had  been  born,  the  tenth  of  which  belonged  to  <."d. 
They  chose  this  day  on  which  lo  do  it.  because  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore  (hey  could  not  tithe  a  dock  on  that  da/. 


VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  .lews  reckoned  any 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  So. 
\n  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  pari  of 
the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  anil  part  of  the  year  for  an 
entire  year. 

In  (.'  ii.  wii.  12;  cirenmsion  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
win  ii  a  child  is  eight  days  old,  but  in  Lev.  xii.  3.  on  the 
eighth  day  t  accordingly!  when  Jesus  < ' hrist  is  saiil  to  have 
been  circumcised  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  (Luke  ii. 
81.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59..), 
the  last,  which  was  the  constanl  usage,  explains  the  foron  t 

Iiassage.  Ahenezra,  an  eminenl  Jewish  commentator  fon 
,ev.  \ii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  born  in  the  last 
bora  id"  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day. 
This  observation  critically  reconciles  the  accounl  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt,  xxyii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31., 

"three  dayt  after,"  with  thai  of  bis  resurreeti on  the  third 

day,"  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  81.  Luke  ix.  QQ.,  and  accord- 
ing to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lard  was  crueiiieil  on  Good  Friday, 
aboul  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 
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sunset,  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  was  reckoned 
as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  universally  admitted,  formed  the 
second  day ;  and  as  the  third  day  began  on  Saturday  at  sun- 
set, and  our  Saviour  rose  about  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  third 
day  ;  so  that  the  interval  was  "three  days  and  three  nights,'1'' 
or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding  42  hours,  and, 
consequently,  not  two  entire  days.1  This  observation  also 
illustrates  2  Chron.  x.  5.  12.  :  and  the  same  mode  of  com- 
puting time  obtains  in  the  East,  to  this  day.2 

In  Tike  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending 
on  a  certain  day,  any  portion  of  the  foregoing  year  is  taken 
for  a  whole  year;  so  that,  supposing  a  chifd  to  be  born  in 
the  last  week  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one 
year  old  on  the  first  day  of  January,  because  born  in  the  old 
year.  If  this  mode  of  computation  obtained  among  the  He- 
brews, the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for  those  anachron- 
isms of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole  ones, 
which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
concern  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 
successor's  first  year. 

"We  are  told"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading),  "  a  son 
of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kingdom :  and  two  years  he 
reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  he  wras  crowned  in  June  : 
he  was  consequently  one  year  old  on  the  first  of  January 
following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months, — the  son 
of  a  year.  But,  after  this  so  following  first  of  January  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  ;  though,  according  to 
our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some 
months  of  being  completed  ;  in  this,  his  second  year,  he  chose 
three  thousand  military,  &c.  guards. 

"  The  phrase  (*tto  £mm)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the 
infants  slaughtered  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16.)  '  from  two 
years  old  and  under,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt 
by  the  learned.  Some  infants  two  weeks  old,  some  two  months, 
others  two  years,  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  born  so  long 
before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order,  whose 
purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  born  within  a  few 
months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  born ;  some  not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  born  before  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  months  or  weeks, 

«•  Dr,  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  partly  indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
cited  several  passages  from  profane  authors,  who  have  used  a  similar 
phraseology.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  122.)  Similar  illustra- 
tions from  rabbinical  writers  are  collected  bv  Dp.  Beveridge  (on  the  39 
Articles,  in  Art.  IV.  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  159.  note  f ),  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Hob.  in  Matt.  xii.  40.),  and  by  Reland.  (Antiq.  Heb.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.) 

^  Shortly  before  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  city  (whose  province  it  was  to  supply  the  in- 
liabiiiints  with  bread)  had  been  beheaded  in  a  summary  way,  in  the  public 
street,  for  having  furnished,  or  permitted  to  be  furnished,  loaves  short  of 
weight;  and  his  body  was  exposed  for  a  day  and  a  half,  with  three  light 
loaves  beside  it  to  denote  his  crime.  "When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that 
the  body  had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  it 
had  not  bred  a  contagion.  He  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  it  had 
not  been  left  so  long,  as  they  were  not  entire  days:  for,  it  being  the  even- 
ing when  the  head  was  struck  ofF,  it  remained  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
Wiis  removed  early  in  the  succeeding  morning,  which  was  accounted  the 
third  ;  thus"  (as  Mr.  H.'s  biographer  very  properly  remarks)  "  the  manner 
of  computation,  in  use  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  burial, 
still  subsists  amons  the  eastern  nations."  (Brown's  Life  of  John  Howard, 
Esq.  pp.  437,  43S.  8vo.  edit.) 
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would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  year  old,  but  also  in  their 
second  year,  as  the  expression  implies  ;  and  those  born  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  would  be  well  described  by  the 
phrase  '  and  under,''  that  is,  under  one  year  old  ; — some,  two 
years  old,  though  not  born  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps, 
in  fact,  barely  six  months)  ;  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet 
born  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  trifle 
younger  than  those  before  described  :  according  to  the  time 
which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in 
their  second  year  and  under."3 

VII.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first 
and  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their 
time  from  some  Remarkable  jEras  or  epochas.  Thus,  1. 
From  Gen.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  13.,  it  appears  that  they  reck- 
oned from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons: 2.  P'rom  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first 
institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Num.  i.  1. 
ix.  1.  xxxiii.  38.  1  Kings  vi.  1.)  :  3.  Afterwards,  from  the 
building  of  the  temple  (livings  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.), 
and  from  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4. 
Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(Ezek.  i.  1.  xxxiii.  21.  xl.  1.);  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  5.  The  .<Era  of 
the  Seleucidee,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called 
the  iEra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  iEra  :  it  began 
from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Nicanor  attained  the  sovereign 
power,  that  is,  about  312  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  asra  the  Jews  continued  to  employ  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  years.4  6.  They  were  further  accustomed 
to  reckon  their  years  from  the  years  when  their  princes  began 
to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Jer.  i. 
2,  3.,  we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according 
to  the  years  of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
42.  xiv.  27),  according  to  the  years  of  the  Asmoneean  princes. 
Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt. 
ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  years  from 
the  creation^of  the  world.5 

s  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4to.  edit.'vol.  ii.  Supplementary  Addenda. 

*  There  are  in  fact  two  dates  assigned  to  the  aera  of  the  Seleucidas  in  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucus  did  not  obtain  permanent  possession 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  (which  had  been  retaken  from  him  by  Demetrius, 
surnamedPoliorcetes,  or  the  vanquisher  of  cities)  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  commencement  of  this 
asra  in  the  latter  year.  "The  first  book  of  Maccabees  computes  the  years 
from  April,  b.  c.  311,  asMichaelis  has  shown  in  his  note  on  1  Mace,  x  21. ; 
while  the  second  book  dates  from  October,  b.  c.  312. ;  consequently,  there 
is  often  the  difference  of  a  year  in  the  chronology  of  these  books.  (Com- 
pare 2Macc.  xi.  21.  with  IMacc.  vi.  16.,  and  2Macc.  xiii.  1.  with  1  Mace. 
vi.  20.)  This  aera  continued  in  general  use  among  the  orientals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it  together  with  their  own 
;era  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  b.  c.  622.  The  Jews  had  no  other  epoch 
until  a.  d.  1040;  when,  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  western  coun- 
tries, they  began  to  date  from  the  creation,  though  still  without  entirely 
dropping  the  sera  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  orientals  denominate  this  epoch 
the  ara  of  the  two-horned ;  by  which  it  is  generally  supposed  they  mean 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary  reference  to 
Seleucus ;  for  on  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  two  horns.  See  Froe- 
lich,  Annales  Syria;,  Tab.  ii.  Seleuc.  Nic.  1.  et  Tab.  iii.  29."— (Jahn's  His- 
tory  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  250.) 

s  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203—215.  Schulzii  Compendium  Archseolo- 
giae  Hebraicae,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  pp.  94 — 107.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  book 
i.  ch.  5.  vol.  i.  pp.  138—154.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Year.  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §§  101—103.  Jen. 
ning's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  1.  See  also  Waehner's  Antiquitates 
Hebrreorum,  part  ii.  p.  5.  et  seq.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  566— 575.  j 
Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  310—318, 
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ON  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES. 


[Part  IL 


CHAPTER  V. 


OX  THE  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  TIIE  SCRIPTURES. 


I.  Jimiual  Payments  made  bythe  Jeivs  for  the  support  of  their  Sacred  Worship. — II.  Tributes  paid  to  their  own  Sovereigns.— 
III.  Tributes  and  Customs  paid  by  them  to  foreign  rowers. — Notice  of  the  Money-changers. — IV.  Account  of  the  Publi- 
cans or  Tux-gatherers. 

As  no  o-overnment  can  be  supported  without  great  charge,  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.) :  and  afterwards,  when  Juda?a  was  reduced 

it  is  but  just  that  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protec-  into  a  Roman  province,  on  the  dethronement  and  banishment 

tion  from  it,  should  contribute  towards  it  maintenance  and  of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  Jews  not 

support.  only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (?:p--c),  but  also 

1.  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  be-  a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (tsx.cc),  and  various 
fore  any  regulation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any  other  taxes  and  burthens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  evange- 
extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the  lists  allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  11.  where  it  is 
case  of  the  voluntary  donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Kxod.  termed  vi/ukt/u*  imrw  {numisma  censsus],  or  the  tribute  money; 
w\ .  J.  \\w.  .">.)  After  the  tabernacle  was  erected,  a  pay-  and  as  this  tax  appears  from  Matt.  xxii.  '20,  21.  to  have  been 
ment  of  half  a  snekel  was  made  by  every  male  of  twenty  paid  in  Roman  coin,  the  Jews  paid  it  with  gTeat  reluctance; 
years  of  ao-e  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the  and  raised  various  insurrections  on  account  of  it.  Among 
census,  at  mm  of  the  children  of  Israel,  was  taken:  and  on  these  malcontents,  Judas,  surnamed  the  Gaulonite  or  Gall- 
die  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an  lasan,  distinguished  himself :  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 
annual  payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for  :  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner;  that  it  was  the  badge  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple-worship  and  service.  (Neh.  actual  servitude,  and  that  they  vrere  not  allowed  to  own  any 


service 
x.  33.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,2  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  drachm*,  or  half  a  shekel,  were  paid  by  every  Jew, 
whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries:  besides 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offerings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44. )3 
Hence  vast  quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to 
Jerusalem  into  the  temple,4  where  there  was  an  apartment 
called  the  Treasury  (Ttt£o<ft/\aiaor),  specially  appropriated  to 
their  reception.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespa- 
sian, by  an  edict,  commanded  that  the  half  shekel  should  in 
future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  into  the 
capitol.5  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  tin  sir  Bacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  found  in  Part  III.  chap, 
iv.  infra. 

II.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the 
Israelites  even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii. 
13.  Judg.  i.  28.  330  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  :  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign  compelled  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Penzzites, 
Unites,  and  Jebusites,  who  wore  left  in  the  country,  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  public  works 
which  lie  had  undertaken,  and  from  Which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kings  ix.  21  i  23.  33.  2Chron.viii. 
9.)  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute 
on  them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which 
alienated  their  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites, being  subdued  by 
other  nations,  wen-  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors.  Thus  Pharaoh-JNecho,  king  of  Egypt, 
imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  x\iii.  33.  35.)  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians,  under 
whose  government  they  were  (Ezra  iv.  13.),  then  to  the 
Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated,  when 
under  the  Maccabees  thej  bad  regained  their  liberty.'     In 

later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms 

under  Pompey,  thei  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  even  though  their  princes  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great 

•  The  inaterials  of  this  chapter,  where  other  authoritlea  are  not  cited, 
rived  from  Schulz'H  A  n-ii  :eoi.  >gia  ll.io.n. ...  .    18  de  vectlgallbui  el 
trlboile,  and  Pareau'a  Aotiqoltai  Bebralca,  part  Hi.  eect  ii.  c.  0.  de  tributis 
■ 

i    •  pbua,  de  Hi-ii.  .in'1.  iil».  vii.  r.fi.  10.    PhQonis  Judffil  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.29L 

'  A  Hiniriilar  law  was  in  (one  m  the  tfane  of  Jeans  Christ,  prohlblt- 

mi  "in-  mite  (Jn»ra»)  from  being  east  Into  the  treasury.     The  i ■ 

widow,  therefore,  who  in  Mark  xn.  ii.  in  said  to  have  east  In  or.,  mlies, 
gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law,  Benoetgen,  Herts  Hebraic*}, 
voLi.p.960    Townsend     B  i     lament,  sol  i  i>  ill. 

'  .1     , pirns,  Ani.  .Inil   lib.  xiv.  r.  7.5  2.    Cicero,  Oral,  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

»  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud  lib.  t)L  c.  6.  $  G. 

«  1  Hace.  x  80,  80.  xi.  ^5,  J6.  xv.  0.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c   2. 

3.  c.  4.  *  9.  c.  0.  S  ti. 


for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  These  senti- 
ments animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the 
insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar  or  not  ?  Which  ques- 
tion he  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the 
Roman  government.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — 21.)  With  these  sen- 
timents the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated  long  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it  should  seem  that  some  of 
the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles. 
In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostle  Paul  and  Peter  in  their 
inimitable  epistles  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on 
all  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  7.  1  Pet. 
ii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  cur- 
rent there,  the  money-changers  (ko,\uSk*i)  stationed  them- 
selves at  tables,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they 
exacted  a  small  fee,  hotbon  fjwxAw&c).  It  was  the  tables  on 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which  were 
overturned  by  Jesus  Christ.    (Matt.  xxi.  12.)' 

The  money-changers  (called  tfAvt^mu  in  Matt.  xxi.  12. 
and  vsuumau  in  John  ii.  11.)  were  also  those  who  made  a 
profit  by  exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews,  who 
came  from  distant  parts  of  Juda?a  and  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  with  money,  to  be  received  back  at  their 
respective  homes,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  had  paid  before 
they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current  at 
Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  by 
public  auction;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called 
I'uhlirinii,  or  Pi  HLiCANS.  These  farmers-general  were 
usually  Roman  knights,8  who  had  under  them  inferior  col- 
lectors:  Josephus  has  made  mention  of  several  Jews  who 
were  Roman  knights,'  whence  Dr.  Lardnei  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by  their  good 
services  in  collecting  some  part  of  the  revenue.  The  col- 
tectors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
TsA*wu,tha1  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorized  version  ren- 
dered Publicans.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  re- 
ceivers-general for  a  large  district,  as  Zaccheus,  who  is  styled 
a  chief  publican  (a^/ts/.wvmc).  Matthew,  who  is  termed  sim- 
ply a  publican  (tix<*wic),  was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  where  the  dutv  was  paid  on  imports  and  exports. 
(Matt.  ix.  9.  Luke  v.  29.  Mark  ii.  11.)      These  officers,  at 


wi    12.    i>r  Llghtfoot'a 
Works,  sol  ii  p  '-'-"'.    in  Ceylon,  ' 

notes,  m:iv  be  seen  sitting  in  public  plaow,  wiih  ii< -.\\< 
before  them  On  observing  ■  person  with  a  note,  or  in  want  of  their  ser. 
rices,  the]  earnest!)  solicit  his  attention."  Callaway's  Oriental  Obaerisj 
ttoma  p.  68.  „  , 

•  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iii  c.72.    Oratpro  nancc^c  8 
'  nn,  c.  1.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv. 

-  1».   IMI  Jud.  Ub.il.e.14.19. 


Crolius,   lluinn I    and    Wliithv.    on  Malt. 

Moormen,  wtiosr   lnismcss  n  in  to  give 
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least  the  inferior  ones  (like  the  rahdars,  or  toll-gatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,'  and  the  mirigees,  or  collectors  of  customs,  in 
Asia  Minor,2  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more  than 
the  legal  tribute ;  whence  they  were  reckoned  infamous 
among  the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Gospels  show 
how  odious  they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  16.  Luke 
iii.  13.),  insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  them,  and  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour 
as  a  crime  that  he  sat  at  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt.  ix.  10,  11. 
xi.  19.  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was 
accounted  by  the  Jews  an  intolerable  grievance  :  hence  those 
who  assisted  in  collecting  them  were  detested  as  plunderers 
in  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  as  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  enslaved  it; 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and  hatred  so 


often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical   histories 
against  the  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.3 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii. 
10 — 13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  cir- 
cumstances. Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  characters 
together,  appears  to  have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation,  were  the 
extremes  of  excellence  and  villany.  The  Pharisees,  it  is 
well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
and  made  great,  pretences  to  piety  :  and  when  the  account  of 
the  Persian  rahdars,  given  in  the  preceding  page,  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  addressing  God, 
having  made  extortioners,  and  the  unjust,  almost  synonymous 
terms  with  publicans  ;  because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the 
rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  profession. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS  OF  EVENTS. 


I.   On  the  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Hebrews. — II.  Public  Memorials  of  Events. 


I.  The  Hebrews  were  very  careful  in  preserving  their 
Genealogies,  or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families. 
Vestiges  of  tbese  histories  of  families  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and 
x.  In  proportion  as  the  Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  it  became  an  object  of  growing 
importance  carefully  to  preserve  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tribe  might  be  kept  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  was,  most 
probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  shoterim,  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  42.  supra,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Levites  ;  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  kings, 
we  find  that  the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.) 
"  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the  Levites  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  study;  and,  among  husbandmen 
and  unlearned  people,  few  were  likely  to  be  so  expert  in 
writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping  registers  so  impor- 
tant. In  later  times  the  genealogical  tables  were  kept  in  the 
temple."5 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least 
as  was  practicable.  (Ezra  ii.  viii.  1 — 14.  Neh.  vii.  xii.) 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genealogical  tables  :  the  com- 
parison of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy  recorded  in 
Gen.  v.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  ill.  will  contri- 
bute materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josenhus  states  that  the 
Jews  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  oi  their  high-priests 
preserved  in  their  records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ;  and  that  the  priests  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  Egypt 

1  The  rahdars,  or  toll-gatherers,  are  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon 
Kafilhes  or  caravans  of  merchants  ;  "  who  in  general  exercise  their  office 
with  so  much  brutality  and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  travellers. 
The  police  of  the  highways  is  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  goods 
are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  restitution  ;  but  when 
they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  found  to  be  inefficient.  None  but  a  man  in 
power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost. . .  .The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  farmed,  consequently  extortion  ensues;  and  as  most  of  the  rahdars 
receive  no  other  emolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the 
prescribed  dues  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  other." 
Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  70. 

a  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  sat 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum) ;  "  and  re- 
ceives the  money  which  is  due  from  various  persons  and  commodities, 
entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude  behaviour  of  these  men" 
(says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both)  "  are  just  in  character  with  the 

conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament." When  men 

are  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in 
ancient  times,  as  were  the  publicans ;  and  in  modern  times,  as  are  trie 
mirigees."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  239.) 

»  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  9.  §§  10,  11.  Carpzovii  Appara- 
tus Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codicis,  pp.  29,  30.  As  the  Christians  subsequently 
were  often  termed  Galileans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  hostile 
to  all  government,  and  its  necessary  supports,  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xiii.  6.  stu- 
diously obviates  this  slander;  and  enjoins  the  payment  of  tribute  to  civil 
governors,  because,  as  all  governments  derive  their  authority  from  God, 
rulers  are  his  ministers,  attending  upon  this  very  thing,  viz.  the  public  ad- 
ministration, to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evil  doer.  (Gilpin  and 
Valpy  on  Rom.  xiii.  6.) 

*  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 


and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other  place  whithersoever  their  priests 
were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.6 
Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  produce  their 
genealogies  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  office.  Hence, 
when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  with- 
out descent  (uysv&ixrjynTot;,  that  is,  without  genealogy),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical 
registers  :  his  father  and  mother,  and  ancestors  were  unknown, 
whence  his  priesthood  was  of  a  different  kind,  and  to  be  re- 
garded differently  from  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Mathew  and  Luke  derived 
the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour;  the  former  of  which,  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  comprises  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for 
genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves  on  tracing 
their  pedigrees  up  to  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerub- 
babel  as  they  Mere  with  their  own  names.7  Against  such 
unprofitable  genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  4.) 
and  Titus,  (iii.  9.)  Since  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Jews  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient 
genealogies. 

In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design, 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  omitted 
names  which  were  of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the 

fenealogies  into  certain  equal  classes.  Examples  of  this 
ind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — 24.  1  Chron.  vi.  12 — 15.  com- 
pared with  Ezra  i.  5.  and  in  Matt.  i.  17.  The  Arabs  have 
not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  genealogies.s 
II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 
posterity ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  such  events 
has  been  the  simplicity  of  the  Public  Memorials  employed 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them.  When,  therefore,  any 
remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they  raised  either  a 
rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where  such 
event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  45,46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  (Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxi. 
31.  xxii.  14.  xxviii.  19.  xxxi.  47 — 49.) ;  and  symbolical  names 
were  sometimes  given  by  them  to  individuals.  (Gen.  xxv. 
26.  30.)  To  this  usage  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouch- 
safing to  accommodate  himself^  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and 
xxxii.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites 
to  erect  an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  be 
inscribed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan   (Deut. 

'  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  §7. 

i  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

s  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  318—320.  Schulzii  Archeeol.  Hebr.  p.  41. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africa- 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  third  century,  relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  the 
Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records  of  the  Jewish  genealogies ; 
but  Carpzov  has  shown  that  this  narrative  is  not  worthy  at  credit.  Anti- 
quitates  Gentis  Hebra3£e,  p.  36. 
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xxvii.  1 — I.),  and  also  gave  to  those  places,  -which  had  been 
signalized  by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  signifi- 
cant names  which  would  be  perpetual  memorials  of  then  re- 
bellion againsl  God.  (Exou.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  tin  i r  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.) 
In  lik<-  manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpen,  to  com- 
memorate the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  (1  .Sam.  vii.  12.) 
In  progress  of  time  mure  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
1  Sam.  w.  12.  "J  Sam.  viii.  i:i.  xviii.  18.);  and  symbolical 
memorial  names  were  given  both  to  things  and  persons. 
Thus,  the  columns  which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon,— Jurhiu  lie  shall  establish,  Boaz,  in  it  is  strength, — 
most  probably  denoted  the  devout  monarch's  hope,  thai  Jeho- 
vah would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in  the-  entrance  of 
which  they  were  placed.      To  the  same  practice  Pareau 


ascribes  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Maccabaeus  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (1  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sur- 
named  ropci,  Macaba,  or  the  Hammer,  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gular valour  and  success  against  the  enemies  of  his  nation);1 

I  and  also  the  new  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt. 

;  xvi.  18.  John  i.  -13.),  and  the  name  given  to  the  field  which 
was  bought  with  the  purchase-money  of  Judas's  treason. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  8.  Acts  i.  lib)  The  great  festivals,  prescribed 
by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and  lasts  insti- 
tuted by  them  in  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so 
many  memorials  of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from 
some  remarkable  occurrence.  (Gen.  x.  'J.  xxii.ll.  1  Sam 
x.  12.  xix.  34.)a 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON  THE  TREATIES  OR  COVENANTS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.    Whether  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from  concluding  Treaties  with  heathen  Nations. — II.    Treaties,  how  made  and  ratified. 
—  Covenant  of  Salt — III.    Contracts  for  the  Sale  and  Cession  of  alienable  Property,  how  made. — IV.   Of  Oaths. 


I.  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  that  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming 
alliances  with  heathens:  this  would  in  effect  have  amounted 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance  with  any  nation,  whatevi  r, 
because  at  that  time  all  the  world  were  heathens.  In  the 
Mosaic  law.  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that  prohibits  the 
Conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general  ;  al- 
though, foi  the  reasons  therein  specified.  Moses  either  com- 
mands them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  againaj  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  (but  not  against  the  Moabites  and  Amnion* 
ites),  or  else  forbids  all  friendship  with  these  particular  na- 
tions. It  is  however,  clear, from  Dent,  xxiii.  l — !).,  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  same  Opint  n  with  regard  to  all  foreign 
nations:  tor  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pro- 
nounced to  he  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such  decla- 
ration is  made  respecting  the  Eidomites.    Further,  it  is  evident 

that  they  felt  themselves  bound  relicriously  to  observe  treaties 

when  actually  concluded  :  though  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case 

of  tin-  treaty  with  the  Gibeonited,  (Josh,  ix.')     David  and 

Solomon    lived    in   alliance  with    the  ting   of  'Tyre;    and    the 

former  with  the  king  of  Eiamath  (2 Sam.  viii.  !i,  10);  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannol  be  regarded  in  any  other  Light  than 
as  an  ally  of  Solomon's.  lOven  the  Maccabees,  who  were 
so  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties 
condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  which  were  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels 
with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monatchs; 
and  the  event  always  showed,  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
the  propriety  of  tin  ir  reproofs. 

II.  \  arious  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treat].  >  ;  SOUK  times  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  Un- 
hands, (l'rov.  si.  21.  Dzek.  xvii.  is.)  The  Hindoos  to  this 
day  ratify  an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  bis  righl 
hand  on  the  band  of  the  other.'1    Sometimes,  also,  thi 

nant  was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a 
suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  covenant  [Gen.  xwi.  1 1 — .">  I.) ;  that  made  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  king  of  (orar   was  ratified  by   the  oath  of  both 

fiarties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  (alter  of  seven  I  w  e 
.    and    by  giving  a    name  to  the  well  which    had    given 

occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen.  x\i.  22 — '>2.)  It  was, 
moreover,  customarj  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
so  placing  each  half  upon  two  differenl  altars,  to  cause  those 

who  tracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  ((Jen. 

w.  :«.  lo.  it.  Jer.  ixxiv.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both 

•  In  !;!<.•  manner  Ctiarle    mayor  6f  the  palace  i"'1" 

the  n  ime  .a    Miar/el,  or  the  Hamnu  r.  from  1 1  ■  *  -  irr.--i -nl.l.-  l.inws 

M  on  who  were  utterly  clis- 

comflted  In  the  memorable  battle  fought  near  Pi  mother, 

ni"i  re  generally  received  origin  <>(  ttn:  appellation   M 

1 n  u'lv.-n  hi  |i  60.  .f/'/Tu 

•>  Pareau,  Aatiq   Hebr.  pp  320 

'  Ward's  Vtow  of  the  History,  ic.  of  the  Himloos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 


by  believers  and  heathens  at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  first, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to 
purore  our  sins  in  his  own  blood;  and  the  offering  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the  divided  vic- 
tim, was  symbolically  staking  their  dopes  of  purification  and 
salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  offered.1 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet5  is 
of  opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may 
elucidate  that  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15. : — We  have  made  a 
covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreements  when 
the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  if  shall  not  come 
unto  us,  for  we  hare  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  fat 
have  ire  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  said  : — We  have 
cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with 
death,  and  with  the  grave  we  have  settled,  so  that  the 
scourge  shall  not  injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have 
been  the  origin  pf  the  following  superstition  related  by  Pitts  1 
— "  If  they  (the  Algerine  corsairs)  at  any  time  happen  to  be 
in  a  very  great  stra.it  or  distress,  as  being  chast  d,  or  in  a 
Storm,  they  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  Blghs  and  groans.      If  they  find   no   BUCCOUJ 

from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions^  but  that 
the  danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  8 
sheep  (or  two  or  three  upon  occasion,  as  they  think  needful), 
which  is  done  after  this  manner:  having  cut  off  the  head 
with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the  entrails,  and 
throw  them  and  the  bead  overboard  ;  and  then,  with  all  tho 
Speed   they  can   (without  skinning)   they   cut   the   body  into 

two  parts  by  the  middle,  and  throw  one' part  over  the  righl 

side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the    Si 

a  kind  of  propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  them 
selves  to  imaginary  intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and 

true  God."fl      In    tic  ease   here   referred    to.   the  ship  passes 

between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  *\<\<'   of  it.     This 

iour  of  the  Algerines  may  betaken  as  a  pretty  accurate 

counterpart  to  that  of  making  "  "in ,  unit  with  death  and  with 

imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry 

. 
Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending 

covin. in!-.       Isaac    and     Ahiutelecli    toasted    at    making    their 

covenant  (<len.  wvi.  30.),  And  he  made  them  a  f east,  mid 
d  eat  and  drink.  (Gen.  xwi.  54.)     Jacob  offered  sacri- 
fice 'i p<m  tin  nitiuii/,  and  called  Ins  brethren  In  eat  oread.  This 
practice  was  also  usual  amongsl  the  heathen  nations. 

»  This  remarkable  practice  may  be  clearly  traced  m  Bie  Qrsek  ami 
Latin  writers.    Homer  baa  the  following  expression  .— 

t.tt*  Tj.u'n-it.  DJad,  lib   ii.  »«   i  -'!. 

Jin  i- iii  f  i  ill  fnil/i/iit  oaths. 

Bnstatbra  by  sayinf,  (hi  ■• 

Important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  division  ol  the  tricUm.    See  also 

It  p.  18. 
t  Border's  Oriental  Customs,  toI    l.p.84.— 1  -     •  samples 

of  the  ancient  mod.-  m'  nuitymc  mv. 'mints,  In  Homer.    D.  lib.  ill 
ICO    107.  246.  ef  aes.     Virgil,  Ma.  lib.  stU.  641.  *fl.  169.  et  tea.     Dionysius 
Halicarnasscnsis,  lib.  v.  c.  1.    Hookc's  Roman  Ilislury,  vol.  t.  p.  07. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Mosaic  law  was  established,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
feasted,  in  their  peace  offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
token  of  their  reconciliation  with  God  (Deut.  xii.  6,  7.)  :  and 
thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  renew  our 
covenant  with  God,  and  (in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
communion  office  of  the  Anglican  church)   "  we  offer  and 

E  resent  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
oly,  and  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table 
feasted  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;  who  by  himself  once 
offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part 
of  the  blood  on  the  altar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party 
to  the  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and 
said  unto  them,  Behold  the  blond  of  ihe  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you.  (Exorl.  xxiv.  6.  8.)  To  this 
transaction  St.  Paul  alludes  in  his  Episrle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  20.),  and  explains  its  evangelical  meaning. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine, 
with  which  they  stained  their  armour.  After  which  they 
Ihemselves,  together  with  the  other  persons  present,  drank 
of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictions  on  the  party 
w7ho  should  violate  the  treaty.1 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior 
contracting  party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his 
own  dress  or  arms.  Thus,  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the 
robe  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David,  and  his  gar- 
ments, even  to  the  sword,  and  to  h:s  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honour,  which  a  king  of 
Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself  to 
be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual.2 

In  Num.  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt. 
The  expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  their  federal  engagements  by  salt;  which,  as  it  not 
only  imparted  a  relish  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also 
preserved  them  from  putrefaction  and  decay,  became  the 
emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence.  It  is  well 
known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as  a 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship :  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it 
anciently  was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may 
be  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant 
is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt  ,■  because  the  contracting  parties 
ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league  of  endless 
friendship.3  In  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whom  the 
divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  only  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force 
of  a  covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  himself 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the 
received  customs.  Thus,  he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign 
of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that  the  earth  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 17.) ;  and  in  a 
vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  patriarch  had  offered. 
(Gen.  xv.  12 — 17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14.)  ;  and  sometimes  sware  by 
nimself  (Gen.  xxii.  16.  Luke  i.  73.),  that  is,  pledged  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
there  being  no  one  superior  to  himself  to  whom  he  could 
make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint  Paul 
beautifully  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  13 — 18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Israelites  ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark, 
the  latter  was  thence  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  as 
(we  have  just  seen)  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  in  ratifica- 
tion of  that  covenant,  was  termed  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 
(Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zech.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to  this,  our 
Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving  the 


p.  273.  Oxon.  1809.  Dought«ei  Analecta, 
ii.  p.  94.     Burder's  Or.  Cust.  vol.  i.  p. 


1  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  70.  vol. 
1.  p.  69. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol 
206. 

»  Some  pleasing  facts  from  modern  history,  illustrative  of  the  covenant 
of  salt,  are  collected  by  the  industrious  editor  of  Calmet,  Fragments, 

°Vol.  II.  L 


cup,  said,  This  is  (signifies  or  represents)  my  blood  of  tht 
New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  or  crucified,  vcrtf*  »y.a>v,  in  our  stead,  so  his  blood  was  to 
be  poured  out  (at^v^ssw,  a  sacrificial  term)  to  make  an  atone- 
ment, as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently  imply ;  for 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  (Heb.  ix.  22.) 
nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial 
way.     Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

III.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high 
contracting  powers  who  were  authorized  to  conclude  them, 
that  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was 
concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the 
seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who  went  out  and  came  in. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16 — 20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As  persons  of  leisure, 
and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wTont  to  sit  in  the 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  always  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — II,  we  learn  another 
singular  usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  ex- 
change, viz.  that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable 
property  was  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his 
shoe  at  the  city  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  and  handing  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace:  but  it  had 
evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown 
custom  of  former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already 
mentioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often 
alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16. 
xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  earliest  vestige  of  written  instru- 
ments, sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and 
transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  JBaruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as 
evidence  of  the  purchase.  (14,  15.)  No  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  manner  in  which  deeds  were  anciently 
cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined  that  in  Col.  ii. 
14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting 
or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  by  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from 
antiquity  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion.4 

IV.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity 
in  attestation  of  any  thing,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand 
towards  heaven  ;  by  which  action  the  party  swearing,  or 
making  oath,  signified  that  he  appealed  to  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  he  averred.  Thus  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom — /  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most 

high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, that  I  will 

not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  "  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making 
oath.  In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Rev. 
x.  5.)5 

Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the 
servant's  putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as 
Eliezer  did  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.) ;  whence,  with  no 
great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  the  liege.15  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
accompanied  with  an  imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35. 
Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes 
the  party  swearing  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were 
afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  although  it  was,  from  other 
sources,  sufficiently  wTell  understood.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  "  Let  God 
be  a  witness  ,•"  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saying,  "As  surely  as 
God  liveth."  (Jer.  xlii.  5.  Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xx. 
3.  21.) 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  person  who  uttered  the  oath 

*  Schulzii  Archacologia  Hebraica,  cap.  14.  deFcederibusetContraotibus, 
pp.  130—13-2.  ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iii.  «  2.  cap.  3.  de  Frede- 
ribus  et  Contractibus,  pp.  322 — 325.  Binning,  Antiquitates  Hebroeoe,  cap. 
20.  pp.  242—245.     Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—313. 

5  "This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  our  own  times  and 
nation,  being  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  those  dissenters  who  are  styled  Seceders.  The  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  taken  in  this  form."  Dean  Wood- 
house,  on  Rev.  x.  5. 

«  Paley's  Mor.  and  Polit.  Philosophy,  Book  iii.  ch.  16.  §  1. 
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himself  of  his  own  accord.  "When  an  oath  was  exacted, 
whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it 
put  the  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put, 
responded  by  saying,  .linen,  Amen,  so  let  it  be  ■■  or  gave  his 
response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such  as  ™  uttxc, 
Thou  hast  said  it.  (Num.  v.  19 — 22.  1  Kings  xxii.  lf>. 
Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  the  oath 
merely  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  lac/jure  you  by 
the  Ihring  Gad  to  umieer,  whether  this  thing  be  so  or  not.  And 
the  person  sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  in- 
quired of.  (Num.  v.  -2-J.  Matt  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  although  the  formulary  of  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently  Am  en,  Amen, 
yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was 
an  appeal  to  God  (Lev.  xix.  12.  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking 
of  a  false  oath  was  deemed  a  heinous  crime  ;  and  perjury,  ac- 
cordingly, was  forbidden  in  those  words,  Thou  shall  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  t/n/  God  in  rain,  that  is,  shalt  not  call 
God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood. 
(Exod.  xx.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph 
Bwore  by  the  lift  of /he  king  (Gen.  xlii.  15.);  and  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  26.  2  Sam.  xi.  11.   xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  lxiii.  11.)     A 

Jerson  sometimes  swore  by  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the 
fc  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in  1  Sam.  l.  26. 


[Pakt  n. 

2  Kings  ii.  2.  Judg.  vi.  13.  15.  1  Kings  iii.  17.  2G. ;  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  in  Syria  to  this  day.1  In  some  instances, 
persons  adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Sol.  Song 
ii.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets. - 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing by  the  altar-,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
themselves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold  of  the  tun  pie,  by  sacri- 
fices, iVc  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in 
these  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small,  if 
any  obligation  ;•'  and  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  our  Saviour 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms,  against  such  arts 
of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16 — 22.)  Itisagainst 
oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  against  an  oath  uttered 
in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon 
him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.);  and  since 
Paul  himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration. 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  re- 
ligiously observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.);  but  we  find, 
that,  in  later  times,  they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets 
of  perjury.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  again  cele- 
brated for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  what  they  had  sworn 
to,  but  corruption  soon  increased  among  them  :  they  revived 
the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the  meaning  ;  and  acquired 
among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  perjurers.1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


.AWS  RESPECTING  STRANGERS,  AGED,  DEAF,  BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 
I.  Of  Strangers.— II.   Of  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Deaj .—III.   Of  the  Poor. 


All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  branch 
of  political  economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens 
and  to  the  poor :  and  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic regulations  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  a  divinely  inspired  legislator. 

I.  Stbangkbs  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, who  specifies  two  different  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1. 
Caenn  (t0SCH«BIM),  or  those  who  had  no  home,  whether 
tiny  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and  2.  a>-u  (gcrim),  or 
those  who  were  Btrangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no 
landed  property,  though  they  might  have  purchased  houses. 
Towards  both  of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  legislator  en- 
force,! the  duties  of  kindness  and  humanity,  by  reminding  the 
Israelites  that  they  had  once  been  strangers  in  Egypt.  (Lev. 
xix.  .:::,  34.  Deut.  x.  19.  xxiii.  7.  xxiv.  1m.)  Hence  he  or- 
dained tin' same  rights  and  privileges  for  the  Israelites,  as  for 

Strangers.  (Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 32.  Num.  i\.  11.  xv.  5.)  Stran- 
gers might  be  naturalized,  or  permitted  to  enter  iniotht  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  re- 
nouncing  idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — !>.)  The  Edomites  and 

Egyptians  Were  capable  of  becoming  citizens    of  Israel   after 

the  third  generation.  Doeg  the  cTdomrte  (16am.  x\i.  8. 
Psal.  Iii.)  was  thus  naturalized  ;  ami, on  the  conquesl  of  [du- 
al i  i  by  the  Jews,  about  129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  and   ldtumeans    became  one    people.      It   appears, 

also,  that  other  nations  were  nol  I  nlirely  excluded  from  being 

incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel  :  for  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
who  was  of  Canaanitish  descent,  is  represented  as  being  a  fully 

naturalized    Israelite.      Hut  the  "Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  w  hieh  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  wen-  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship."' 
"  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  I  lebrew  state,  persona  who 

were  Datives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among 

/.'./  >,,,„r  It/,-'  \g  still  a  common  oath  m  Syria  (llun-kh.-.r.l:  -    I 
in  Syria,  p.  in.),  inn  the  mott  conupon  oath  in  that  country  Is.  -"  On  mu 
head  '    (Joweu    I  i:       irchea  in  SyrUi   , 

■>  Consult  the  Koran,  Bora  Ixxxv.  l   -a  fuucQ.  l.  11— 13.  Ixxxix.  l— l. 

BCl    I  I 

>  Rfarnalli  Epignmmal   \i  B6 

*  Al1"  "  i  pp.  210, 211.  Jahn'aAxebcolotlaBibUca. 
translan-.i  bj  Mr  Upborn   pp   194,  i'C» 

•  Mi.  in.  Ii...,< ", ,imiii.  ic  •.ii.--    rol  ii   pp.  233— 239 


the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. At  a  later  period,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  religious 
edifices,  which  were  erected  by  those  princes  ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  such  passages  as  these: — bid  Solomon  numbered 
all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  num- 
bering wherewith  David  his  father  hod  numbered  than  ,■  and 
they  were  found,  a  hunared_and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand nod  tix  hundred t  and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be 
hewers  in  the  mountain.  {2  Chron.  ii.  1.  17,  18.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such  laborious 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war;  and  who,  according  to 
the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period, 
could  be  justly  employed  in  any  offices,  however  low 
and  however  laborious,  which  the  conqueror  thought  proper 
to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers  from  a 
foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  w  Inch 
were  not  only  their  due.  but  which  were  demanded  in  their 
behalf  by  the  laws    of   Moses.      They  Were   in    the    habit    of 

understanding  by  the  word  neighbour,  their  friends  merely, 
ami  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  'heir  benevolence 

by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded  in  thi^  case  their 
interpretation;  contrary  as  both  were  to   the  spirit   of  those 

passages,  which  hare  Dees  adduced  in  the  preceding  para* 

graph."' 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone 
give  rank,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  equal 
footing,  the   right   discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival 

of  oil)  M.i:.  are  the  onlj  Bources  of  rank.  Hence  the  M 
statute  iii  Lev.  xix. 32.  (befofi  the  hoary  head  thou  shall  stand 
up,  and  shall  reverence  the  aged),  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  m con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart  :  for 
no  man  has  any  desire  to   sink    in  honour,   or  to   be  of  less 

uence  than  he  was  before;  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
old  age  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man 
very  s,  nsibly.  Nor  does  Moses  confine  Ins  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  of  a  Bpecial  Btatute  to  the 
i > i : a k  and  the  BUND,    in    Lev.   xix.  1  1.,    winch    prohibits   re 

«  Jahn's  Archicologia  Biblica,  by  Dphun   p.  197 
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Tiling  the  one  or  putting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  18.  a  curse  is  denounced  against  him 
who  misleads  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  cir- 
cumstances had  reduced  to  poverty,  various  humane  regula- 
tions were  made :  for  though  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes 
relative  to  the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any 
Israelites  from  beingr  born  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  indulges  the 
hope  that  there  would  actually  be  no  poor.  On  the  contrary 
he  expressly  says  (Deut.  xv.  11.),  the  Poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  thy  land ;  and  he  enjoins  the  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in 
their  land.  He  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  decayed  Isra- 
elite with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbati- 
cal year  drew  nigh  (Deut.  xv.  7 — 10.)  ;  and  no  pledge  was 
to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money  that  served  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13.),  or  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
family,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During  harvest, 
the  owner  of  a  field  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  corn 
that  grew  in  its  corners,  or  the  after-growth:  and  the  scat- 
tered ears,  or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally 
belonged  to  the  poor.  After  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the 
olives  that  still  hung  on  them  :  so  that  the  fruit,  which  did 
not  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  20,  21.  Ruth  ii.  2 — 
19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in 
the  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  at  plea- 
sure, having  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Another  important  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what 
were  called  second  tenths  and  second  firstlings.  "  Besides  the 
tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to 
set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and  garden  produce ;  and 
in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of  offerino-s,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  high  fes- 
tivals."    Of  these  thank  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces 


were  consumed  on  the  altar  :  the  remainder,  after  deducting 
the  priest's  portion,  was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  feasts', 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  "  When  any  part  of  these  tenths 
remained,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  to  the  altar 
or  to  consume  as  offerings,  they  were  obliged"  every  three 
years  to  make  a  conscientious  estimate  of  the  amount,  and, 
without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in 
benevolent  entertainments  in  their  native  cities."  (Deut. 
xii.  5—12.  17—19.  xiv.  22—29.  xvi.  10,  11.  xxvi.  12, 
130' 

But  though  Moses  has  made  such  abundant  provision  for 
the  poor,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing 
respecting  beggars.  The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  occurs 
in  Psal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  read 
of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  by  the  way  sides,  and  also  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple.  (Mark  x.  46.  Luke  xvi.  20,  21.  Acts  iii.  2.)2 
But  "  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  existed  in 
the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg- 
gars, who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from  door  to 
door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trumpet  or 
horn,  which  prevails  amoncr  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monas- 
tics, Kalendar  or  Karendal,  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  2. ;  where  the  verb 
<r*h7rims,  which  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that 
would  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  word  in  the  Hiphil 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  voca- 
tion of  mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms-giving  spirit, 
but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.  (Job  xxii.  7.  xxxi. 
16.  Prov.  iii.  27,  28.)"3 
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SECTION  I. 

ON    THE    MILITARY    DISCIPLINE    OF    THE    JEWS. 


I.  The  earliest  Wars,  predatory  Excursions. — II.  Character  of  the  Wars  of  the  Israelites. — Their  Levies  how  raised. — 
Mosaic  Statutes  concerning  the  Israelitish  Soldiers. — III.  Divisions,  and  Officers  of  the  Jewish  J}rmies  ; — which  were 
sometimes  conducted  by  the  Kings  in  Person. — Military  Chariots. — IV.  Encampments. — V '.  Military  Schools  and  Training. — 
VI.  Defensive  Jlrms. — VII.  Offensive  Arms. — VIII.  Fortifications. — IX.  Mode  of  declaring  War. — X.  Military  Tactics. — 
Order  of  Battle. — Treatment  of  the  Slain,  of  captured  Cities,  and  of  Captives. — XI.  Triumphant  Reception  of  the  Con- 
querors.— XII.  Distribution  of  the  Spoil. — Military  Honours  conferred  on  eminent  Warriors. — A  military  Order  established 
by  David.— XIII.  Trophies. 


I.  There  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they 
possessed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  plunderer  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  whose 
name  signifies  a  rebel ;  and  it  was  most  probably  given  him, 
from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and 
supporting  by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind 
continued  to  increase,  quarrels  and  contests  would  naturally 
arise,  and,  spreading  from  individuals  to  families,  tribes  and 
nations,  produced  wars.  Of  the  military  affairs  of  those 
times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in  the  Scriptures. 
These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of  the  modern  Waha- 
bees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  often  described  by  oriental  tra- 
vellers. The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kins- 
man Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  emirs  or  petty  kings,  mustered  his  trained  ser- 
vants, three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number;  and  coming 
against  the  enemy  by  night,  he  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 


Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251—259. 
Jahn's  Archscologia,  by  Upham,  p.  198. 


'  Ibid.  p.  249. 


discomfited  them.  (Gen.  xiv.  14 — 16.)  The  other  patriarchs 
also  armed  their  servants  and  dependants,  when  a  conflict 
was  expected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xxxiii.  l.y 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being 
a  military  people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy),5  yet  anciently  they  were 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices 
concerning  their  discipline,  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  are  few  and  brief. 

The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of 
two  kinds,  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine 

*  This  section  is  chiefly  translated  from  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  la 
Milice  des  anciens  Hebreux,  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Common- 
taire  Litterale  sur  la  Bible,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  pp.  205 — 240.  of  his  Disserta- 
tions qui  peuvent  servir  de  Prolegomones  de  l'Ecriture  ;  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier  Folard,  discusses  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accuracy  and  knowledge,  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Military 
Tactics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  535.  of  the  folio  English  translation 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary.)  The  Dissertation  of  the  Chevalier  Folard  has 
also  been  consulted;  together  with  Alber's  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i. 
pp.  239—247. ;  Schulzii  Archseologia  Hebraica,  pp.  132—146.  ;  Jahn.  Archae- 
ologia  Biblica,  §§  266—296. ;  Ackermann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §5  260—288. ; 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303—316. ;  Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp. 
74—91. ;  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  Gentis  Hebreeav,  pp.  665—671. 

*  See  Lev.  xxvi.  36.  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  66. 
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command,  Ol  sucli  as  were  voluntary  and  entered  upon  by 
the  prince  for  revenging  some  national  affronts,  and  for  tbe 
honour  of  bis  sovereignty.  Of  the  first  sort  were  those  un- 
dertaken against  the  Beven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God 
had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites, 
the  Canaanites  (strictly  so  called),  the  IVrizzites,  tbe  Hi- 
vites,  tbe  jgbusites,  and  the  Girgashites.  These  the  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  place,  (l)eut.  vii.  1,2.  and  x\.  1(1,  17.)  There  were 
indeed  otter  nations  who  inhabited  this  country  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  20.  But  these 
had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  wore  incorporated  with  the  rest.  To  those 
seven  nations  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered  ;  for,  being 

fui'.tv  of  gri  B9  i  lolatries  and  other  detestable  vices  of  all 
inds,  God  thought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Those  w.irs,  thus  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  were  called  the  toara  of  the  Lord,  of  which  a 
particular  n-cord  scorns  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned  in 
Kum.  xxi.  11. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israi  kites,  which  were  un- 
dertaken upon  soma  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those 
wi  :<•  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  w  h<  n  the  Moabites,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  nations  invaded  t li<  i r  country, 
and  Mich  as  that  pi  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose 
king  had  vi  lated  the  law  ofn  tii  ns  by  insulting  his 
aadora, — theTe  w  ro  a  rtain  rules  est!  blished  b\  God,  which 
were  to  n  gulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  undertaking  and 
carrying  i  u  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
n<  ace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to 
•  tributaries  to  thi  m  ;  bnt  if  they  refused,  all  the 
males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  shin,  if 
the  Israelites  thought  fit ;  but  the  women  and  little  ones  wore 
to  be  spared,  and  the  cattle  with  the  other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites,  (l)eut.  xx.  10 — 
15.)  .Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  they  wore  not  to  commit 
unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  Kir  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  approaches,  yet  they  were  obliged  to  spare 
the  fruit  trees,  as  being  necessary  to  support  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  in  future  times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should  be  re- 
moved and  done  away.   (Dent.  xx.  lit,  BO.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear 

to  have  been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;   their  spiiits 

were  broken  by  their  bondage  in  Egypl ;  and  this  base  temper 

ppeared  upon   tbe  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 

before  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made 
them  murmur  so  much  against  nioses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11, 
12.)  Jin t  in  no  instance  was  their  cowardice  more  evident, 
than  wlcn  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  not- 
withstanding all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God. 
(Num.  xiv.  1 — G.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  disposition,  says,  that  they  gut 
not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  on-n  sword,  miliar  il'tl  their 

own  am  .  but  thy  right  hand  mid  thine  arm,  and  tin 

light  of  thy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  favour  unto 
them.  (Psal.  xliv.  3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  oi  the  men, 
from  twt  nty  v  ara  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when 
they  might  demand  thi  ir  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  lia- 
ble i"  military  m  nrice,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted. 
(Num.  i.  3.  22.  -J  Sam.  xxiii.-JO.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the 
militia  in  Bom  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Le- 

banon at  this  day,1  they   W(  [  ady   to    assemhle  at 

the  shortest  notice.  If  the  occasion  were  extremely  argent, 
affecting  thi  ii  .*  people,  all  were  summoned  to 

war;  hut  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  tin  ir  forces,  b  -  made.  Thus 
Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  ordei  to  attack  the 
Amalekitee  (Exod.  xrii.  9,  K>.) :  in  the  war  with  the  Muli- 

.  One    tin  n-and    men    were    selected    out    of  each    tribe 
(.Num.  wxi.   1,5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault  upon  tin    i 
Ai,   three   thou. and    men    were   employed.   (Josh,  vii.  '■'•,   I.) 
The  hook  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this 

1    v  i       n1  learned  traveller  in  the  It 
Mate  "i  Mount   i  great  numbed 

carry  arm-      In  m   man   may   in    MID)   I^DM    be   call«:d  a 

■oldfer,  and  would  |n  c*  m  oi  need  master as  surd  :  tbe  nun  wbli  b 

liun  for 'I  call  of  n  ii  :  and  Ms 

diaclplin  if  ■  moantali 
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mode  of  selection.  Hence  we  read  in  tbe  Scriptures  of 
choosing  the  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age 
(seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  campaigns,  \\  hen  they  were  commanded.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  [delectum  halic/iant), 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes;  when 
it  was  determined  by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  should 
be  called.  Tne  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be 
cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer 
to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On  certain  occasions, 
some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.2  To  the 
above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  many  arc  called,  but  few  chosen  (Matt.  xx. 
10.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  choice 
was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation 
of  those  vast  amiies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  were  besieged  hy  the 
Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days'  respite  given  them  to  send 
messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after  which,  if  no  relief 
came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and  have 
their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  Brans, 
they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  As  soon  as  Saul 
was  informed  of  it,  he,  bya  symbolical  representation  id' cut- 
ting a  yoke  of  o\en  in  pieces,  and  s.  nding  them  all  over 
Israel,  signified  what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  as 
did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  we  find  that  an  army  oi  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  nun  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  thp 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  concubine, 
it  is  said,  that  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  housi  a  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  H.),  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin's  refusing  to  deliver 
up  those  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war.  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  pro- 
viding of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to 
these  sudden  levies  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  their  armies  consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every 
one  served  at  their  own  expense,  and  ordinarily  carried  their 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  And  thus  we 
find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to  his 
other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
17.),  which  gave  David  an  opportunity  of  engaging  Goliath  ; 
and  this  was  the  child'  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days 
Were  ordinarily  hut  of  a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  largo  body  could  Bubsisl  long  upon  such  provisions 
as  every  one  carried  "along  with  him.  After  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, their  armies  became  vastly  numerous:  we  read  that 
Abijab  king  of Judab  bad  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  fought  Jeroboam  king  ot  Israel*  who  had 
double  that  number  (-2  Citron,  xiii.  3.),  and  it  is  said  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver. 
17.)  Asa  king  of  Judab  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  bundled 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  hy  Zerali  the  Ethiopian 
with  a  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (•_' ('[iron.  xiv.  s,  '.».)  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judab  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without  reckoning  the  garrisons  in  his  fortified 
places.   (v2  Citron,  xvii.  11 — 19.) 

Various   regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  tbe 
Israelitish  soldnrs,  which  are  characterized  by  equal  wis- 
dom and  humanity.     Not  to  repeat  what   has  alread]  ben 
noticed   above,  We   may  remark   that   the  following  c 
nf   persons   were  wholly  exempted  from  military   - 
(\),  at.  xx.  5 — B.   xxiv.  6.)  ;  viz. 

I.  lie.  who  had  huilt  a  new  house,  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  was  to  return  home,  lest  ho  should  die  in  battle,  and  an- 
other man  dedicate  it.  from  the  title  of  Psal.  xxx. —  /  Pso&m 
in-  Song  <it  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  David, — it  w 
dently  a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  Ji  bo* 
yah,  with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in  order  thai  be 
might  obtain  the  divine  blessing. 

•J.  Those  who  bad  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who 
had  not  Vet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  ■  Wife  and  had  not  taken 
her  home.'  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  .lews  a  consi- 
derable time  b< times  elapsed  between  tbe  espousal  or  be- 
trothing of  the  parties  and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  had  made  proper  preparations,  the 
»  Dr.  Adam'i  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  302,  303  fifth  <-clit 
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bride  was  conducted  to  his  house,  and  the  nuptials  were 
consummated. 

4.  Every  newly  married  man,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  marriage.  The  humanity  of  these  exemptions  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  battle  (in  which  there  was  a  probability  of  his  being 
slain)  who  had  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  represents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Trojan  war,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  his 
house  unfinished.1 

5.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  hearted ;  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  thirty- 
two  thousand,  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with  his  proclamation, 
that  whosoever  was  fearful  and  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3.)2 

Before  the  regal  government  was  established,  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earliest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  thousand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan's  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.)  David  had  a  dis- 
tinct guard,  called  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  offered.  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terms  them 
archers  and  stingers.*  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
vast  army  which  Jehoshaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubt- 
less were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

III.  The  Officers  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  forces  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  armies. 

The  Division  of  the  army  into  three  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20. 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre,  left,  and  right  wing,  which 
obtains  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  ohndx  Sy 
(al  tscbotom)  by  their  armies  or  hosts'1  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
CPtrrrrj  (ve-CHarvn/sniM"),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  18.)  is  rendered  harnessed,  and  in  the  margin, 
by  five  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9 — 14. J  The  other  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c. ;  and  the  officers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9.  11.  13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Moses  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25.),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  and  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us  ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  might  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth, in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut.  xx.  9.,  all  these 

t  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  700—702. 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.34 — 37. 

*  On  tins  subject  the  reader  mav  consult  the  Dissertations  of  Ikenius. 
De  Crethi  et  Ptetlii  (Lu».  Bat.  1749),  and  of  Lakemaeher,  Observationes 
Philologies,  part  ii.  pp.  11 — 14.,  and  also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Muses,   §  J32. 

*  It  is  from  this  circumstance  "that  the  Divine  Being  calls  himself  the 
Loud  of  Hosts,  or  armies;  because  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  under  his  direction,  marshalled  and  ordered  by  himself,  guided  by 
his  wisdom,  supported  by  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  might. 
This  is  the  true  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  frequently  styled  in 
Scripture  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  for  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  by  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xii.  51. 


officers  were  appointed  by  the  S/ioterim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  in  our  version),  who  probably  chose 
the  heads  of  families  ,■  but  after  the  monarchy  took  place, 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  2  Sam. "xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  xxv.  5. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.)  :  and  it  should  seem  that  a  captain's  commiss'on 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  23.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  wThen  he  was  raising  a  rebellion  against  his  father. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  David  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  after  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman- at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness, 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fFouldst  thou  6e  spoken  for  to  the  king, 
or  to  the  Captain  of  the  Host?  (2  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  to 
war  in  person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
their  soldiers.  Thus  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raefitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none ;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.);  and  afterwards  had  four  thou- 
sand stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. (2  Chron.  ix.  25.)  From  Zech.  xiv.  20.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arrayed  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them ; 
thus  we  read  that  king  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  23,  24, 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour* 
bearers,  who  -were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  masters,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chariots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.5  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  break  the  enemy's  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  terrible 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  war-chariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  7.)  :  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  7.)  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  of  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  the 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philis- 
tines, in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horsemen.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hundred  cha- 

'  They  were  also  used  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
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riots,  reserving  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.    (2  Mace.  xiii.  2.)     These   chariots  were   generally 

fdaced  on  the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight 
ine,  parallel  sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were 
with  loaf,  others  with  two  wheels  only:  these  were  driven 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  never  failed  to  put  into  dis- 
order, when  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  line.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless:  first,  by  opening 
a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions;  secondly,  by  kill- 
ing the  horses  before  they  were  too  far  advanced  :  in  which 
case  they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  em- 

filoyed  them,  because  they  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but, 
urther,  broke  the  closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the 
force  of  the  onset.  The  infantry  were  divided  into  light- 
armed  troops,  and  into  spearmen.  (Gen.  xlix.  19.  1  Sain.  xxx. 
8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in 
the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos. 
vii.  1.)  The  light-armed  troops  of  infantry  were  furnished 
with  a  sling  and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and 
also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler :  they  fought  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  (1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34.  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
The  light-armed  troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning the  order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan.     During  their  sojourning 


in  the  wilderness,  the  form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  Num.  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  quadrangu- 
lar, having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side,  under  one  gene- 
ral standard,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which  stood  in 
the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  taber- 
nacle were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it;  the 
camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the 
ministering  priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was. 
From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appears  that  the  tents,  under  which  they 
lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  in  use 
in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had  their  particu- 
lar ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judah 
was  a  lion;  that  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man;  that  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his 
talons:1  but  for  these  assertions  there  is  no  foundation. 
They  are  probably  derived  from  the  patriarch's  prophetic 
blessing  of  his  children,  related  in  Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more 
likely,  that  the  names  of  the  several  tribes  were  embroidered 
in  laro-e  letters  on  their  respective  standards,  or  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  colours.  The  following 
diagram,  after  Ainsworth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,2  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order 
of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Balaam  (when  he  saw 
Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes')  the  follow- 
ing exclamation  : — "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and 
thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel.'  Jls  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 
as  gardens  by  the  river,s  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which 
the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 
(Num.  xxiv.  2.  5,  6.) 
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During  the encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  -which  are  recorded 
in  Dent.  wiii.  n» — l .">., I'. .r  guarding  against  thevice  andun- 
cleanlim  iss  thai  mighl  otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so 
i  body  of  people,  forming  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
three  millions.  The  following  was  the  order  of  their  march, 
v.  In.-h  is  i, ui  much  unlike  that  in  which  the  caravans  oi  assem- 
blages of  oriental  travellers  still  continue  to  move:— When 
they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  Bounded,  and  upon 
the  first  alarm  the  Btandard  of  Jadab  being  raised,  the  three 
triht-s  which  belonged  to  it  Bel  forward  ;  then  the  tabernacle 
being  taken  down,  which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites, 
the  UeTshonites  and  the  Merarites  (two  families  of  that  or- 


der), attended  the  wagons  with  the  boards,  staves,  &c.  When 
these  were  on  their  march   a   second  alarm   was    sounded, 

upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  advanced  with 

the  three  tribes  undent.     After  them  followed  the  Kohath- 

ites  (the  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary, 
thai  is,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belong- 
ing; and  because  this  w  as  less  cumbersome  than  the  boards, 
pillars,  and  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it 
was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carried  on 
their  shoulders.  Next  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim'a 
>  LamvdeTabernacalo,llb  III  c .  •-'.  Otxpnai  baa  given  :ii  length  the 
rabbinical  deacripttom  of  tiio  tkraelitlab  atandarda.    Antiq  ilobr.  Gcntis. 

»  In  their  Commentaries,  on  Num.  ii.  Roberts's  Calvis  Bibliorum,  p. 
M.  folio  edit. 
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camp  with  the  trihes  belonging  to  it :  and  last  of  all  the  other 
three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the  rear ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was 
done  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
chiefly  employed  in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices 
properly  belonging  to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  ver- 
sion (Saul  lay  in  the  trench,  and  the  people  -pitched  roundabout 
him),  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified 
camp.  The  proper  rendering  is,  that  Said  lay  among  the  hag- 
gage,  with  his  spear  stuck  at  his  head  (v.  7.),  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  usual  among  the  Persians,'  and  also  among  the 
Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
Arabs  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.2  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when 
he  was  with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a 
king,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  avoid  any  surprise 
from  his  enemies.3 

V.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during 
their  military  service  :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  respective  republics.4  The  Cherelhites  and  Peleth- 
ites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is 
however  probable,  that  the  great  military  officers  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kings,  had  some  allowance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The  soldiers  were  paid 
out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  their 
valour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  against  the  enemy;  consisting 
of  pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  quality 
for  a  wife,  exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army,  &c.  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great 
profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Josh.  xv.  16.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.)  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32.)  Afterwards, 
it  became  an  established  custom,  that  all  soldiers  should 
receive  pay.  (Luke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially from  Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  there  were  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or, 
in  modern  language,  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those 
exercises  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Swiftness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly 
valued  among  the  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for  attacking  and 
pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  the  beauty)  of  Israel  ,■  the  force  of 
which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope, 
continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 
gance of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In 
2  Sam.  ii.  18.  we  are  told  that  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe  ,■ — a  mode  of  expression  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  epithet  of  1\'J-m  man  K\ix\vj^,  the  swift-footed  Jlchilles, 
which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  like  hind' 's  feet  for  swiftness, 
and  teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  (Psal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who 
could  use  their  right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
(Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron.  xii.  2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  The  men  of  war, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when  persecuted 
by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war,  Jit  for  the  battle, 
that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  ivhose  faces  ivere  like  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar 
military  habit:  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily 
wore,  would  have  impeded  their  movements,  they  girt  it 
closely  around  them  when  preparing  for  battle,  and  loosened 
it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 

1  Morier's  Second  Journey  into  Persia,  pp.  115,  116. 

»  Captains  Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels  in  Egypt,  <fec.  p.  305.  Dr.  Delia 
Cella's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Western 
Frontiers  of  Egypt,  p.  11. 

3  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431. 

*  Livy,  lib.  iv.  c.  59.    Bruning's  Antiquit.  Grsec.  p.  102. 


brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  Scriptures  wre 
read  of  brazen  shields,  helmets,  and  bows  ;  the  helmet, 
greaves,  and  target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass, 
which  was  the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.5 
The  national  museums  of  most  countries  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  every  man  provided  hi? 
own  arms :  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
depots  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the  men 
as  occasion  required.  (2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15.) 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following 
were  the  most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet  yais  (kobang),  for  covering  and  defending 
the  head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by 
Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.J  :  and  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the 
Philistine  champion  were  of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  5.) 
This  military  carj  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  Libyans  (Lzek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.) 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet,  pne>  (sh'rion)  was 
another  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.)  were  accoutred 
with  this  defence,  which,  in  our  authorized  translation,  is 
variously  rendered  habergeon,  coat  of  mail,  and  brigandine. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.) 
Between  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour 
covered  both  the  back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  corslets  were  made  of  various  materials :  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woven  very  thick,  or  of  a 
kind  of  woollen  felt :  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish ;  otbers  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail ; 
and  others  were  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  back  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of 
corslets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath's  coat  of 
mail  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  corslet  of  scales,  that  is, 
composed  of  numerous  laminae  of  brass,  crossing  each  other. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  squamea  lorica.6  Similar 
corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in 
battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven 
very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  body  during  the  battle. 
It  was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered 
with  tough  hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid 
with  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.  xiv.  26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  rm  (rsinson)  great 
shield  or  buckler,  and  the  jjd  (mogcn)  or  smaller  shield.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldeeans,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior, 
often  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to 
signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  ex- 
pected and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust. 
(Psal.  v.  12.)  And  when  he  says,  God  will  with  favour 
compass  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,  he  seems  to  allude  to 
the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnah  (which  is  the  word  he  uses) 
with  which  they  covered  and  defended  their  whole  bodies. 
King  Solomon  caused  two  different  sorts  of  shields  to  be  made, 
viz.  the  tsinnah  (which  answers  to  the  clypeus  of  the  Latins), 
such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  maginnim 
or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a 
much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these 
are  translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  to  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with  this  weapon :  so  we 
find  their  formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7.)  One  bearing  a  shield  wTent  before  him,  whose  proper 
duty  it  was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weapons,  with  which 
to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion.7 

s  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  la  Milice  des  Anciens  He- 
breux,  has  collected  numerous  examples  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and 
various  other  classic  writers,  in  which  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  men- 
tioned.    Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  220—222. 

e  TEneid,  lib.  ix.  707. 

'  The  chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  with  which 
Goliath  covered  his  shoulders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  upon 
the  wood  ;  similar  to  the  bucklers  which  Solomon  afterwards  enriched 
with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.),  and  which, 
having  been  carried  away  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  were  replaced  by 
Ilehohoam,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additional  reason  for  conclud- 
ing Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood, 
is,  that  if  it  had  been  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  had  been  of  a 
size  proportionable  to  his  body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  giant,  and  still 
more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been  able  to  support  its  weight. 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  the  Jews  as  well  as 
he  Philistines,  for  David  when  lie  first  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sain.  xvi.  21 A  and  Jona- 
than had  a  young  man  who  bore  his  armour  before  him. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.'l.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  (Treat  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (1  Sam.  wii.  ti.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  ctdon,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 

Jilace  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
rom  the  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  but  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  aocounl  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  shoulders.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
resented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  Me  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cost  away.  (2  Sam. 
i.  21.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  \'.\ — 87.,  was 
sensihle  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.).  they  fled  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them  ;  this  vile  and  dishonourable  casting 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poet  s  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  fmd  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considered  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.     With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 

Eunished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
nown,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address  : 
"This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish."  Alluding  to  these  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  east  away  their 
tanfidence,  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward,  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here,  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  eternal  portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  aright  the  ar- 
Jer.  xlvi.  1.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shields  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  St.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled  ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.    (Isa.  x\ii.  ti.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
Girdle,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 

first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  bi  It  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3!>)  ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 

girded  his  sword  upon   his   armour.     To  gird  and  to  arm  are 

synonymous  words  in  Scripture;  for  those  who  are  said  to 

be  able  to  pm  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 

the  SeptUagint,  <_nrt  with  a  giTdle,  and  hence   comes   the   ex- 

pression  ofgirding  to  the  battle,  (l  Kings  xx.  11.  ba.viii.9. 

'J  s.un.  wii.  io.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations:  it  was  also  a  rich  presenl   from  one  chieftain  to 

another.  Thus,  Jonathan  (rave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  his  eMe,  in  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(I  Sam.  xviii.   1.)' 

.">.  Boon  or  Gbsatm  were  pari  of  the  ancient  defensive 

harness,    because  it   was    the   CUStOm    to    cast    CBTtain  •yrriix, 

impedimenta   (so  called  because  thery  entangle  their  feet, 

afterwards  known  hv  the  name  of  ^all-traps,  which  sin   e.  m 

heraldry,  are  eorrupUy  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy:  the  military  bool  or  shoe  was.  therefore,  neces* 

d    the   le'_rs  and    feet    t>.  nil    the     iron    slakes    placed 

in  the  way  to  <_rall  and  wonnd  them;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to    account    for    Goliath's    greaves    of  brSBS  which  Were 

upon  his  legs. 

VII.  Tie    Orntmrvi  tarn  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such 

as  w.  re   employed  when  they  came    to  a  clOBB   engagement  ; 

■  Iii  !  •  pave  iiis  jtrdle  t->  Bettor,  n«  a  token  of  the  high- 

estrcspect.     (Iliad,  ?fl.  305.)     Dr  A   Clarke,  un'JS.iiu.  xviii.  11. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  tne  sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

1.  The  Sword  is  thp  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treachen  usly  as- 
sassinated the  ShechemitoS.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  37.),  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  (Judg.  iii.  It;.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Son<_r  iii.  7.  B.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  three  score 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
girt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.)  5  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  like  that  of  Ehud.  The  modern 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
eahgiar  or  dagger  in  their  girdles. 

Si  Of  the  Batti.k-axe  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry?  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah  : — Thou  art  my  battle-axe  mid  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  tin  nations,  mid  with  thee 
will  I  destroy  kingdoms ;  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  sling,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Spear  or  Javelin  (as  the  words  nai  (rom^cii),  and 
iron  (ch«nith),    are  variously  rendered    in    Num.  xxv.   7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  and  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  (1  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  both  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  tin1  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  bis  head.2 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  11.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  kasr*$ 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judjg.  xx.  16.);  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  left-handed,  it  should  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidexters, for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
mid  the  lift  (1  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is.  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  others  did.  when  tiny  s-liot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  right. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows areof  greatantiquity:  indoed.no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  mid  tin/  bow  ((Jen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  is  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this; 
where  ii  is  said  of  Ishmaeh  thai  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  armws  in  Bhooting  of  wild  beasts.  ((Jen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  bet  lines.  \\  heu 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  orders  for  teaching  the  young  mm  tin  use  of 

iln  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  1M.).  that  they  might  be  as  (Xpert  as  the 
Philistines,  by  whose   hows  and   arrows  Saul  and  his  army 

were  slain.  These  were  pari  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  hows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
•J  I.  and  from  I'sil.  xviii.  §4.  it  may  be  Collected,  that  the 
military  how  was  made  of  steel,  and.  consequently,  was 
verv  Btlff  and  hard  to  bend,  on  which  account  tin  y  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows;  and  therefore  whin  the  prophets 
speak  of  treaamg  tfu  bowy  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  (0  he 
understood  of  bows  />"if,  as  our  translators  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  M.  ha.v.88.  xxi.  15.);  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  /"  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thoughl  so  necessary  m  war.  that  it  is  called 
the  bow  of  war,  or  toe  battle-bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  1.) 

VIII. 'Many  of  the   cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected   on 

eminences, were  fortified  hv  nature;  but  m<  si  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Dent,  xxviii.  68.  2  Chron.  xxtiii.  1  I.  Isa.  \\n.  II.)  ;  on 
which  were  erected  towers  or  bulwarks.  (3 Chron. xlv. 7. 

?  s,  ,   |.  s7.  supra,  for  examples  of  this  custom. 
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xxvi.  9.  Psal.xlviii.  13.)  These  towers  were  furnished  with 
machines,  from  which  the  besieged  could  discharge  arrows 
and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15.)  It  was  also  usual  to 
erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  country,  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  troublesome  neighbours,  and  which  also  served 
as  occasional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg. 
viii.  9.  17.),  and  those  erected  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  9, 
10.),  appear  to  have  been  of  this  description ;  and  similar 
towers  were  afterwards  erected  by  the  crusaders.1  When 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  dug  trenches, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation,  erected  ramparts,  built  forts 
against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also  set  the 
camp  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about, 
(2 Sam.  xx.  15.  Lam.  ii.  8.  Ezek.  iv.  2.)  These  engines 
of  shot,  as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(vi.  6.),  in  all  probability,  resembled  in  some  measure  the 
balista?  and  catapultae  among  the  Romans  ;  which  were  used 
for  throwing  stones  and  arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead 
of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Further,  in  order  to  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants or  the  country  together,  they  used  to  set  up  beacons  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those  occasions. 
Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  offence  and  defence 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  very  badly  provided  with  military  weapons  :  for, 
after  the  Philistines  had  gained  many  cousiderable  advantages 
over  them,  and  in  effect  subdued  their  country,  they  took 
care  that  no  smith  should  be  left  throughout  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  prevent  them  from  making  swcrds  and  spears  ;  so 
that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Philistines 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments  of 
husbandry.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19, 20.  22.)  Long  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  we  read  that  there  to  as  not  a  shield  or  spear  seen 
among  forty  thousand  in  Israel  (Judg.  v.  8.)  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  had  other  military  weapons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  and  took  all  the  crafts- 
men and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in  no  condition 
to  rebel.  (2Kingsxxiv.  14.) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  or  cast  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a 
dart  into  the  country  of  the  Persians.2  The  throwing  of  a 
dart  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  among  the  Romans.3  Some  such  custom  as  this 
appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern  people  ;  and  to 
this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the  arrow 
shot  by  the  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.):  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  that  arrow 
was  shot  towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Israelites  by  the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be 
reconquered  and  restored  to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians  ;  and  after 
their  example,  Saul,  when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to 
a  witch  to  know  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7.)  :  they  also  had  recourse  to  divination  by  arrows, 
and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  victims.  (Ezek. 
xxi.  21.)  The  Israelites,  to  whom  these  things  were  prohi- 
bited, formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the 
sacred  lot.  (Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.)  After  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy,  the  kings,  as  they  were  piously  or  impi- 
ously disposed,  consulted  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  the 
false  prophets,  the  latter  of  whom  (as  it  was  their  interest) 
failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  succeed. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  6—13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their  expedi- 
tions were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement, the  combatants  anointed  their  shields,  and  took 
food  that  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)     The  law  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  re- 

3uire  that  no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  previous 
eclaration,  and  without  a  previous  demand  of  satisfaction 
for  the  injury  complained  of.  Hence,  in  the  voluntary  wars 
of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions  of 
peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any 
place.  (Deut.  xx.  10 — 20.)  There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have   been  any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war. 

1  Banner's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  415 — 41S.  425—423. 
•>  Justin,  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  ii. 

3  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  32.    Other  instances  from  the  Roman  history  may  be 
seen  in  Ariam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  362. 
Vol.  II.  M 


When  Jephthah  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  the  Jordan,  he  sent  messengers  (or  ambassadors'* 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying,  What  hast  thou  tl 
do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  fight  in  my 
land?  (Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining 
that  the  Israelites  had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephthah, 
after  justifying  his  people  from  the  charge,  concluded  by  say- 
ing, The  Lord,  the  Judge,  be  judge  this  day  between  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Amnion  (27.)  ;  after  which 
he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When  the  Philis- 
tines invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge  the 
injury  committed  by  Samson  in  burning  their  corn,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  Why  are  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson, 
the  Philistines  withdrew  their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10,  &c.) 
After  the  detestable  crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites 
of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon  the  Levite's  concubine,  all  the 
assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  demand 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered  up,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  death,  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  (Judg.  xx. 
12,  13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war,  until  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  decla- 
ration of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  and  that  of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Joab, 
Let  the  young  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us.  And  Joab 
said,  Let  them  arise ,-  and  immediately  the  conflict  began  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  each  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  14,  15.)  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  advantages  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  Levites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash  kino- 
of  Israel,  saying,  Come,  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 
Jehoash,  in  a  beautiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war;  to  which  Amaziah  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings 
did  look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemesh,  where  the  king 
of  Judah  was  totally  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8 — 12.)  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  in  a  yet 
more  insolent  manner.  Having  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  he 
sent  messengers,  saying,  Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mine,- 
thy  wives  also,  and  thy  children  are  mine.  Ahab,  who  felt  his 
weakness,  replied,  My  lord,  O  king,  according  to  thy  saying, 
I  am  thine  and  all  that  I  have.  Then  Ben-Hadad,  more  inso- 
lent than  before,  rejoined,  Although  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, Thou  shall  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and  thy  gold,  and  thy 
wives,  and  thy  children  ,■  yet  I  will  send  my  servants  unto  thee 
to-morrow  about  this  time,  and  they  shall  search  thine  house, 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
thine  eyes,  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away. 
These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab  and  his 
counsel,  who  resolved  to  defend  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4 — 21.) 
When  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
chemish  against  the  Assyrians,  was  desirous  of  crossing  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who  was  the  ally 
or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  opposed  his  passage 
with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing, What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  1 
have  war,  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  ivith  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not.  Josiah  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
which  he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24.) 

X.  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish 
armies  were  drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  : 
but,  as  the  art  of  war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect, 
much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  multitude  of  combatants, — 
a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subsequently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews 
had  cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wings  (according  to 
the  chevalier  Folard),  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  with  a  depth  equal  to  the  front,  and  with  little 
intervals  between  them.  But  this  order  was  not  always  ob- 
served. John  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  in  the  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Cendebeus,  placed  his  horse  in  the 
centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings  ;  to  which  success- 
ful stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebted  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace.  xvi.  7,  8.)  :  for  the  novelty  of  this 
order  of  battle  amazed  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  confounded 
Cendebeus,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole 
of  John's  cavalry,  which  bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  Jews  broke  through  his  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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presence,  and  an  incitement  to  valiant  achievements.  It  I 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  the  high-priest  | 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subsequently  restored.  In  like 
manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities  into  the  field  of 
battle  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  and 
the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  their  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  ('2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Uefore  they  engaged 
in  battle,  the  law  of  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  blow 
with  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  0.),  which  are  described 
by  Josephus1  to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a 
pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at  the  bottom  ;  no  more  than  two 
were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use,  but  more  were  after- 
wards made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were  increased. 
There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  (Josh.  vi. 
4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  the  conllict.  These  instruments  were 
blown  to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, and  pray  to  Cod  before  they  engagi  d  ;  and  they  were 
sounded  with  a  particular  blast,  "that  they  might  know  the 
meaning  of  the  summons  :  then  the  anointed  for  the  war, 
going  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the  sol- 
diers to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army 
before  they  marched  ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10,  11.  Judg.  xx.  10.)  Sometimes 
they  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns  (2  Chron.  xx.  21, 
22.)  ;  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets.     (Num.  x.  9.     Judg.  vi.  34.     2  Chron.  xiii.  14. 

1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of 
the  efficacy  of  devoting  an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under 
this  persuasion  Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him  (Num.  xxii.  6.); 
and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43. )2 
The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking  or 
calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a  place  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Macrobius,3  and  many  accounts  are  related 
in  the  Hindoo  puranas  of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse 
their  enemies  when  too  powerful  for  them.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals  (in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  their  armies. 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4—12.  xx.  21.  1  Mace.  iv.  8—11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and 
often  contributed  to  the  paining  of  a  battle.  The  Creek  and 
Roman  historians  abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind  ;  but  they 
are  too  long,  and  too  elaborate,  to  be  originals.  Those  only 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scripturea  appeal  to  be  natural  : 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived  carry  certain  marks 
of  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader :  they  are  short 
but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  the  orientals, 
was  very  violent  (Num.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  8,  9.),  and  was  made 
with  a  great  shout.  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.   1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  15.  Jer.  1.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtained 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  f>l.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  among  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the 
wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cru- 
elty and  ferocity;  of  which  we  may  see  instances  in  Judg, 
viii.  7.  lt>.  2  lungs  iii.  -7.  viii.  12.  \v.  Ki.  2  Chron.  \\v. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  Psal.  exxxvii.  8,  '.'.  Yei  the  Kings 
of  Israel  were  distinguished  lor  their  humanity  and  lenity 
towards  their  enemies.  ( 1  Kings  xx.  .'(1.  2  Kings  vi.  21 — 23. 
2  Chron.   xxviii.   8 — 15.)      When    the   victory  was  decided, 

the  bodies  of  tin.  slain   were   interred.    (1  Kiu<_r*  \i.  15. 

2  Sam.  li.  :;j.  \\i.  11.  Iv/..  k.  xxmx.  II,  12.  2  Mace.  \ii. 
39.)      Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the   slain  were  cut 

off,  and  deposited  in   heaps  at  the  palace  gate  (2  Ki 
7,  h.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Persia;4  and  when  tie'  conquerors  were  irritated  al  the  ob- 
siinacy  with  which  a  city  was  defended,  they  refused   the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  wb ose  bodies  were  casl  out,  a 

firey   to    carnivorous    birds    and    beasts.      This    barbarity   is 
eelingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist  (lwi\.  1 — 3.)     And  on 

some  occasions  the"  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with 
every    mark    of  indignity.      Thus   the    Philistines   nil  qff  the 

head,  of  Soul,  and  stripped  off  his  armour,  which  they  put  in 

the  house  of  their  deity,  Jlshtaroth  or  Astatic;  and  they  fat' 

'  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

■>  In  like   manner,   Hip  Cingalese   frequently  utter  impreeafions  in  the 
-n  mi  ..|  iin  ir  .1.  in.  s     Callaway's  Oriental  Obser- 

1  Saturnalia,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  •  Bforiei     Second  Journey,  p.  186. 


tencd  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  none  to  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shaM  ;  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  Jahesh  Cilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap  of  stones 
was  raised  over  the  grave  ofprinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Absa- 
lom. (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  The  daily  diminishing  cairn  of 
pebble-stones,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of 
Grasmere,  in  Cumberland,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Ehmmail  Jlaixe-stones,  was  raised  in  a  like  manner  to  com- 
memorate the  name  and  defeat  of  Dunmail,  a  petty  king  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d.  915  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch 
Edmund  I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  founda- 
tion, it  was  sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in 
token  of  perpetual  desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech, 
after  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  level- 
led it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  salt :  and  thus 
many  centuries  after,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.d. 
11G3),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made  by 
the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandonee!  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches, 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  was 
ploughed  and  sown  with  sail,  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.5 
The  prophet  Micah  (iii.  12.)  foretold  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  ploughed  as  afield,  and  his  prediction  (as  we  have  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  work)  was  most  literally  fulfilled  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  those  who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  city.  Thus 
Joshua  denounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner  Croesus  uttered  a  curse 
on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene,  which  he 
had  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.6 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occa- 
sions particular  districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  the 
victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  (Josh.  x.  24.),  or  muti- 
lated their  persons7  (Judg.  i.  7.  2  Sain.  iv.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
25.8),  or  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  and  most  laborious 
occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  It  was  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  make  their  unl 
captives  bow  down  that  they  might  go  over  them  (Is,„. 
23. ),9  and  also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in 
that  condition,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  appears  from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  ex- 
empted from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was  the  heigh) 
of  indignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  themselves  in  all 
manner  of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of 

5  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  11.  Svo.  edit, 
«  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p,  301. 

'  That  lb.'  catting  "iV  Hi''  thumbs  ami  !".■:;  nf  captured  enemies  was  an 
ancient  mode  of  treating  them,  we  learn  from  .T'.han  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  U.CL 
9.),  who  tells  us,  that  the  "Athenians,  at  the  instigation  ol  <  'limi.  son  of 
Cleaenatas,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  jEgina 
.  bouid  have  the  thumb  cut  off  from  the  right  hand,  bo  thai  they  might  eve* 
after  be  disabled  from  holding  a  spear,  yei  might  handle  an  oan"    li  was  a 

in  torn  .ii 9  those  Romans  who  disliked  i litarj  Ufe,  to  cut  offthi  ir  own. 

thumbs,  thai  they  might  nol  be  capable  of  serving  in  the  army,    s 

times  the  parents  cul  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  thai  they  might  not 
i"  called  into  the  army.  According  to  Suetonius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  cui  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  ihem  from  Ihim 
to  a  military  life,  was,  b)  the  order  "i  Augustus,  publicly  sold,  both  he  and 
his  property-  Equilem  Romanum,  quod  duobus  filiia  adoleteentibuw, 
causa  -A  1 1  actandi  nacromt  nli,  vollices  amputassi  i.  ipsum  bonaquetubjectt 
hustit.  Yii  August,  c.  24.  Calm  el  remarks,  that  the  Italian  langu 
pri    erved  a  term,  poltrom,  which  signifies  one  wh  u  oft",  io 

a  soldier  destitute  of  courage,     llurder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol  I,  p.310. 

»  Ezek.  x\  iii. '-'.".  They  shall  take  away  t hy  nose  and  thine  bars.  This 
cruelty  is  still  practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the 

■  i  or intrles.    One  of  the  mo  I  receni  instances  is  thus  related  by 

M       i      Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their  visil  to  some  pans  of 

Ethiopia         i  '  ,  in  their  expedition  Into  the  village,  found  onto 

in  old  woman  alive,  wUh  her  ears  off.     The  pasha  buys  human  ears  at 

urea  apiece,  which  leads  in  a  thousand  unnecessary  cruelties, 

and  barbarlsea  the  aj  stem  of  warfare  ;  bui  enablee  hie  highni  as  to  collet  t 

a  large  stock  of  ears',  w  hich  be  sends  down  to  his  father,  as  proofa  of  his 

urnal  of  a  Visit,  &c.  p   118    (London,  1822  4lo.>— Similar 

i  Ind  of  ci  uoltj  •  be  seen  in  i  tl  Tour 

through  Greece,  vol  I.  p  20      Sir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  ol  Perata,  voL  L 

>  i Burckhardtfs  Travels  in  Nubia,  p    :"'- 

»  A  similar  barbarous  Instance  Is  recorded  long  after  the  lime  of  Isaiah. 

nan  en  peror  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  betrayed  to  Sapor 

king  of  Persia,  was  treated  bj  hlmasthi  I  slave: 

for  the  Persian  moqarcl amended  the  unhappy  Roman  to  bow  himself 

down,  and  offi  r  hira  hia  back,  on  which  he  eel  his  foot,  In  order  to mil 

urlot  or  his  horse,  whenever  be  ha  ;  otiua  de  M"i  te 

\  irellus,   Victor.  Epitome,   c  32  >     Up.  Lowih's 
[salahi  vol  h   p. 315.     In  p,  307.  he  has  given  another  similar  instance. 
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ornamental  dress;  and  even  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  men.  This  is  always  mentioned 
as  the  hardest  part  of  the  lot  of  captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5,  6.), 
denouncing  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  paints  it  in  very  strong  co- 
lours.'- Women  and  children  were  also  exposed  to  treatment 
at  which  humanity  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2.  Esth.  iii.  13. 
2  Kings  viii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18.  2  Kings 
xv.  id!  Hos.  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries : 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10.  xl.  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx.  5.), 
and  instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  wanting  in  the  mo- 
dern history  of  the  East.2  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
quered nations  were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.)  :  but  this 
was  considered  a  great  ignominy,  and  was  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  the  idol  deities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus 
subjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12,  13.)  Still  further  to  show  their 
absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change 
the  names  of  the  monarchs  whom  they  subdued.  Thus  we 
find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  gave  to  E Hakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.),  thereby  to  testify  that  he  ascribed  his 
victory  over  the  Babylonians  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
22.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Belteshazzar ;  and  the  three  companions 
of  Daniel,  whose  names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah,  he  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  i.  7.)  It  was  likewise  a  custom  among  the  heathens 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations 
as  they  had  vanquished :  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Cyrus,  that 
in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  gods  of  Babylon,  when  he 
says,  Bel boweth,  JSlebo  stoopeth,  their  idols  were  upon  the  beasts, 
and  upon  the  cattle,  and  themselves  have  gone  into  captivity. 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1,  2.)  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Sy- 
rians, with  their  princes,  should  be  carried  captive  into  Egypt 
(Dan.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  similar  predictions  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos.  (i.  15.) 

XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with 
instruments  of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner 
Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  joined  in  chorus  with  the 
men,  in  the  song  of  victory  which  Moses  composed  on  occa- 
sion of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 21.)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah  was  hailed 
by  his  daughter,  on  his  return  from  discomfiting  the  children 
of  Ammon  (Judg.  xi.  31.)  ;  and  Saul  and  David  were  greeted, 
in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with 
instruments  of  music.  And  the  women  answe?-ed  one  another 
as  they  played,  and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and 
David  his  ten  thousands!  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victori- 
ous army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of  Judah,  long  after- 
wards, returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy ;  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  to  rejoice  over  their  enemies.     And  they 

i  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

»  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moguls  or  Tartars  under  Zinghis 
Kahn  overran  and  conquered  Asia,  "  the  inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to 
their  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble 
in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished into  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  beat  ing  arms  ;  and  their  fate 
was  instantly  decided:  they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or 
they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who  with  pointed  spears 
and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  The 
second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  arti- 
ficers of  every  rank  and  profession,  undo/  the  more  leealthy  or  honourable 
citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom  might  be  expected,  was  distributed 
in  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
alike  useless  to  die  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city,  which 
in  the.  mean  while  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture  ;  and  a  tax 
was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing their  native  air."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  368.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  p.  55.  8vo.  edit.)  Here  we  evidently  see 
the  distinction  made  by  Jeremiah  (xx.  5.)  of  the  strength  of  the  city  '(that 
is,  the  men  of  war  who  constitute  the  strength  of  a  city  or  state);  its 
labours  or  industry  (that  is,  the  industrious  artisans  and  mechanics) ;  and 
all  the  precious  things  thereof,  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  honourable 
and  respectable  members  of  the  community  not  included  in  the  two  former 
classes  ;  and  also  those  poorer  and  meaner  citizens  who,  according  to  Jer. 
Jtxxix.  18.  and  xl.  7.,  were  left  in  Judaea,  but  still  tributary  to  the  Chal- 
da>ans,  first  under  Zedekiah,  and  next  under  Gedaliah.  Dr.  Blayney,  on 
Jer.  xx.  5. 


came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps,  and  trumpets  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.3  In  further 
commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, both  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  and  the  Jews, 
to  hang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken  from  their  enemies  in 
their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword  with  which 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  ;  for  we  find 
that  when  David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and 
delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occa- 
sions of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take 
such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  service. 
Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him),  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hmidreds  spears,  a?id  bucklers,  and  shields,  that 
had  been  king  David's,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God. 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxi.  19 — 24.)  the  whole 
army  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had 
their  hands  in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  though 
killed  by  another,  were  to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  by  the  water  of  separation.  All  spoil  of  gar- 
ments, or  ether  things  that  they  had  taken,  were  to  be  purified 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in  running  water,  as  the 
method  was  in  other  cases.  All  sorts  of  metals  had,  besides 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by  fire, 
and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  of  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had 
the  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  to  Melchisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.  Heb.  vii. 
4.)  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  were  found 
among  the  spoil,  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal 
ode.  (Judg.  v.  30.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  rabbinical  writers  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  of  the  rest 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midianitish  war  (Num.  xxxi.  27.),  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  and  those 
that  stayed  at  home  had  the  other,  because  it  was  a  common 
cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to 
fight  as  those  that  wrent  out  to  battle.  This  division  was  by 
a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after-ages;  for, 
after  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  the 
rest  was  divided  among  the  soldiers,  as  well  those  who  kept 
the  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  fight,  but  the  people  had  no 
share;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed 
throughout  their  generations  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24.)  :  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede 
from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the  conduct  of  Judas, 
they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoik,  and  made  the 
maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  themselves.  (2  Mace.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midi- 
anitish war,  after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  the 
army  and  the  people,  there  was  another  division  made  for 
the  service  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  ministry. 
(Num.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  that 
fell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all 
women  and  children,  and  cattle  that,  were  taken;  and  the 
Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one 
out  of  fifty,  so  that  the  priest  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  allowed  to  the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  sup- 
port :  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  wars  is  un- 
certain. Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  (except 
the  gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  be  con- 
sumed utterly),  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted 
to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  after 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  the  Jews  conceive  that  these  spoils 

a  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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(called  in  the  Scripture  the  accursed  thing  on  tlie  account  of 
their  being  devoted  wifll  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  take 
t li< -ii i  lor  liis  own  use)  were  given  to  God,  because  the  city 
was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  Bui  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  army  actually  engaged  in  battle;  those 
who  had  the  charge  oi'  the  baggage  (as  aheady  noticed) 
being  considered  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest. 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  24.) 

I!i  sides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
various  military  rewards  wore  hestowod  on  those  warriors 
who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Thus 
Saul  promised  to  confer  greal  riches  on  the  man  who  should 
conquer  Goliath,  and  further  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's  house  from  all  taxes  in 
Israel.  (1  Sam.  ivii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the  jealous  mo- 
narch fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all    his  forces  to  him  who  should 

first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites 

out  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  8.    1  Chron.  xi.  ti.) ;   which  honour 

was  acquired  by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  againsl 
David,  Joab  replied  to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince 
was  suspended  in  an  oak. —  Why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  to 
the  ground,  and  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  stiver 
atuTagirdl  :■'  (2 Sam.  wiii.  1 1.)  Jephthah  was  constituted 
head  dud  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  .Ionian,  for  deli- 
vering them  from  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  (Judg. 
xi.  ll.  compared  with  xii.  7.) 

Fr 2 Sam.  wiii.  8 — :!!>.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or 

"mighty  men,"  dining  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven 

in  number,  including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of 
all  his  lon-es.  These  warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted,  each,  of  three  men, 

Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and 

Asahi  I  ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of  the  remaining 
thirty,  of  whom  Asabel  appears  to  have  been  the  head.  Such 
is  the  list  according  to  'J  Sam.  xxiii. ;  hut  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 
— 17.  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  differs  considerably  from 
the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  vari- 
ations is,  th.it  the  first  list,  contains  the  worlhies  who  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and  that  it  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  course  of  his  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  all  these  "mighty  men"  was 
Jashobeam  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (I  Chron.  xi.  11.),  who 
from  his  office  in  -J  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  (Ilehr.  ami  marginal  ren- 
dering) is  termed  Joseb-Bassebet,  tin-  Tachmonite,  head  if  the 
three;  and  whose  military  appellation  was  Adino-He-Ezni 
(the  lifting  up — or  striking  with — a  spear)  because  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against,  or  encountered,  three  hundred  soldiers 
at  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here 
clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  id'  knighthood,  similar  to  our 
modern   orders,  and    presenting   the   same   honorary  degrees, 

and  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modern  parlance,  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  n  ign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of 
David.1 

After  tin'  return  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
homes,  their  military  doss  was  laid  aside.  The  militia, 
Which  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  were  disbanded  ;  their 
warlike  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
private  property,  wen-  delivered  up  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  tin  in  forth  ;' and   the 

soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Ckicinhatus)  to  the  plough, 

and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To  this  suspension 
of  their  arms,  the    prophet    Iv/.ekiel   alludes  (xwii.   10,  11.) 

w  hen  he  saj  i,  that  they  of  Persia,  uml  <;/'  Lutl,  and  of  /'/ml, 

iiiii/  of  ./mil/,    were  in  the  T\iian   alloy  OS  nun  if  n-ur,  and 

hanged  their  shields  upon  the  walls  of  Tyre.  To  the  same  cus- 
tom also  the  blidegTO refers  iii  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon 

(Song  iv.   I.),    when    he   compares   the   neck  of  his   bride  to 

tlir  tower  of  David  buildedfor  mi  armoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  <>/  mighty  huh. 

XIII.  It  doe-,  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, thai  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect Trophixs 
or  monuments  for  commemoratiar  their  victories.     In  I  Sam. 

XV.  IS.  Saul  is  saill  to  linn  si  I  Inn,  up  ii  pi, in  nil  Mi, lull  ('(tr- 
im/ ;    which  some   expositors    understand  to  he  a  column,  or 

oilier  monument,  while  others  Imagine  it  to  have  been  sim* 

plj  a  hand,  pointing  oui  the  place  where  be  had  obtai I  his 

decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.     far  more  devout  was 

the  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  after  discomfiting  Amalek, 
erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehovah- 

■  Coquerul,  HographU  Bterie,  torn  ii  p   Iff 


nissi,  that  is,  The  Loan  is  my  banner.  (Hxod.xvii.  15.)  Un 
der  the  influence  of  similar  devout  affections,  David  conse- 
crated the  sword  and  otherarins  of  Goliath  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred  treasury  the  rich 
spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done  before 
him  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  2G — 28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  alone  for  all  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECTION  II. 


ALLUSIONS    IN    THE    NEW  TESTAMENT  TO    THE    MILITARY  DISCI- 
PLINE AND  TRIUMPHS  OF    THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Divisions  of  the  Roman  army,  and  Hainan  military  officers 
mentioned  in  the  J\reiv  Testament. — II.  .Illusions  to  tin-  ar- 
mour af  tin-  Romans, — III.  To  their  military  discipline. — 
Strict  subordination. —  He-wards  to  soldiers  -who  had  distin- 
guished themselves. — IV.  Jlllusions  to  the  Roman  triumphs. 

I.  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  the  Ro- 
mans had  extended  their  empire  a!  most  to  the  utmost  bound- 
aries of  the  then  known  world,  principally  by  their  unparal- 
leled military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  Judsea  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  (Atytci/u:), 
each  id'  which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  (2srw/w)  into  two  centuries. 
The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  different  at  different 
times.  Hut  besides  the  cohorts  which  were  formed  into 
legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urhanae,  and  Praetoriae, 
<\c  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Italian  Band  (l-ru?*. 
Jt*a/kh)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Roman  governor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Cajsa- 
rea.  It  was  probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  because  most 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  troops  which  were  drawn  from 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  Italian  legion  was  not 
in  existence  at  this  time.2  Of  the  same  description  also  was 
the  Jhigustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvi.  1.),  (2ww«  I'eiW™), 
which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from  Si  haste,  the 
capital  of  Samaria.  The- commanding  officer  of  the  Praeto- 
rian Cohorts  at  Rome  (a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequently  committed)  was  termed  Prsefeetits  Prsetorio. 
This  last  officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  (iiya/rtiTftfa^ac), 
to  whose  custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  part  "'  bis 
office  to  take  the  charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii. 
16.)  The  commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  was 
called  Tribunus  Cohortts,  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens; or  Prsefectus  Qoh&rtis,  if  composed  of  auxiliary  troops. 

The  officer  intended  by  both  these  w  ords  is  in  the  \Vw  Tes- 
tament termed  XM/ap^::,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
proi.alily  because  each  tribune  had  under  him  ten  centuries 
of  troops.  This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion 
of  soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  towi  r  of  Antonia,  w  hich  over- 
looked the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  porticoes  id'  which  a 

company  kept  guard  [sMivm&uu)  to  prevent  any  tumult  at  the 

great  festivals.'    ( Jlaudius  I  a  sias  w  as  the  tribune  or  Roman 

captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued   Paul  from   the   tumultuous 

attack  of  i he  murderous  .lews.  fActsxxi.  31.  xxii. 34.  xxu*. 
28.)     Under  the  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 

(KtvTvptav  or  *HjMWWnu>oc),  Who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.1 

The  Roman    infantry  were    divided     into    three    principal 

classes,  the  ffastati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii,  each  of 
winch  was  composed  of  thirty  manipuli  or  companies*  and 
each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds  of  men  : 
over  every  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  w  ho.  how- 
ever, were  very  far  from  being eqnal'in  rank  and  In ur,  thoiioh 

possessing  the  same  office.    The  Triarii  and  Principes  were 

esteemed  theinos]  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected 

/frtf,  and  these  tookprecedency  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati, 

who  were  elected  last.    The  humble centurion,  who  in  Matt. 

on  thi    \        roj.  I.  i'i>  BOB    33B     Doddridge  on  .wis  x  l  an.] 

Kiiiiin.  I  on  Ail ,  I    I    Mid  \\\n    I- 

,      ,lr  II. -II    Jn. I.  III.    v    ■     .".        9       Ant   Jud.  III.    XX.  C.4.   S3. 
.  itisr ii   Hi.-  \i-t--   »ol   i    pp  ■"'  s   Roman  Antiijuilieo, 
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viii.  8,  9.  besought  the  aid  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer, 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  man  un- 
der authority,  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  under  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  of  loving  subjection  to  him.  lam,  said  the  centurion,  a  man 
under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this 
man,  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  comet h  ,■ 
and  to  my  slave  (t&>  S'.v\u>  fj.cv'),  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  The 
application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ,  seems  to  be 
this  : — If  I,  who  am  a  person  subject  to  the  control  of  others, 
yet  have  some  so  completely  subject  to  myself,  that  I  can 
say  to  one,  Come,  and  he  cometh,  &c.  how  much  more  then 
canst  thou  accomplish  whatsoever  thou  wiliest,  being  under 
no  control,  and  having  all  things  under  thy  command  P 

The  AeiioKuSot  or  Spearmen,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23., 
were  soldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  their 
sovereign  or  commander,  but  also  to  guard  prisoners,  who 
were  bound  by  a  chain  to  their  right  hand.2  The  SswtsowwM^ 
(in  Latin,  Spiculatores  or  Speculators,  from  the  spiculum,  a 
javelin  or  spear  which  they  carried)  were  a  kind  of  soldiers 
who  formed  the  body-guard  of  princes.  Among  other  duties 
of  these  guards,  was  that  of  putting  condemned  persons  to 
death.3 

II.  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military 
discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  the  Romans,  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  from  them  meta- 
phors and  expressions  of  singular  propriety,  elegance,  and 
energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude  against  tempta- 
tions, and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy  faith 
under  all  persecutions,  and  also   for   stimulating   them   to 

Eersevere   unto   the  end,  that  they  may  receive  those  final 
onours   and  that  immortal  crown  which   await  victorious 
piety. 

In  the  following  very  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (vi.  11 — 17.),  the  various 
parts  of  the  panoply-armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (those  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest 
assaults)  "  are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied 
to  those  moral  and  spiritual  weapons  with  which  the  believer 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and,  blood,  but  against  principalities, 
against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore,  take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done*  all  to  stand.  Stand, 
therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness  :  and  your  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  :  above  a//,s  taking  the  shield6 
of  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts7 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt.  viii.  9. 

»  Valpy's  Gr.   Test.  vol.  iii.  p.   255. 

»  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  to  the  New  Test,  in  voce. 

*  Eph.  vi.  13.  '  AttxvIx  xxhpyxtrufieviii.  This  verb  frequently  signifies 
to  despatch  a  foe,  totally  to  vanquish  and  subdue  an  adversary.  So  it 
should  be  translated  in  this  place.  '  Ov  xuhxupix  xxhipj  waw  :  Whom  he 
despatched  with  bis  own  hand.  Dion.  Halicarn.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Oxon.  1704. 
Ilarl*  ■roA.sjUi*  xxUpyxa-xfttvoi  :  Having  quelled  all  hostilities.  Idem,  p. 
8S5.  Mss'  >J5  tfSti  uiUiu;  •sroXs^iou;  xxlttpyxo-ii  ;  By  which  you  have  van- 
quished many  enemies.  Polyaeni  Stratag.  p.  421.  Lugd.  1589.  ne7p*; 
aSxhu;  a-iS/ip*  xxhipyx<rx/tv\v.  Idem,  p.  599.  Casaubon.  Txupoi>  xyptav — 
«'<  zeptri  ftavxii  xxleipyxo-fiiv*  ;  He  despatched  a  wild  bull  only  with  his 
hands.  Appian.  vol.  i.  p.  201.  Amst.  1670.  See  also  pp.  5.  291.  410.531. 
Tollii.  The  word  here  used  by  the  apostle  has  also  this  signification  in 
DionCassius,  .losephus,  and  Philo. 

*  Es-i  Tictiriv,  after  all,  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  Au7o; 
Js  xxKiTrui;  e jr.  van  Sixoxtvuv.  After  all,  he  himself  passed  with  difficulty. 
Plutarch,  Csesar,  p.  1311.  edit.  Gr.  Stephan.  Ayo,U  ^p*7ov  -n,*  cpxxxyyx, 
mix  rxvlx  to»;  ,'jrjrt.;,  sir.  vao-i  Js  to  o-xsuoipopoi.  ;  First,  he  led  up  the  pha- 
lanx, next  the  cavalry,  after  all  the  baggage.  Polybius,  p.  664.  Casaubon. 
Ejt.  zrxcri  Si  Ao-cr.?   tvvex  x*.   Ti<r<rxpxxovU  xu,i   ^nvxf  Sua  :  After   all,  Assis 

reigned  forty-nine  years  and  two  months.  .losephus  contra  Apion.  p.  445. 
Havercamp. 

0  The  shield  here  intended  (3-upso?)  is  the  scutum,  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  door  (rupx).  As  faith  is  that  Christian 
grace,  by  which  all  the  others  are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is 
ben-  properly  represented  under  the  future  of  a  shield;  which  covered 
and  protected  the  whole  body;  and  enables  the  believer  to  quench — to 
intercept,  blunt,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield— the  fiery  darts  of  Vie 
wicked  one,  that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts,  and  strong  injections,  as  they 
are  termed,  which  inflame  the  passions  of  the  unrenewed,  and  excite  the 
soul  to  acts  of  transgression. 

i  Bihy  ■Biirvpvfttvx.  These  dreadful  weapons  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  ancients,  riupsop*  roitv/txlx.  Appian.  p.  329.  nup^opoi?  oio-toi; 
tuKhurl*,.    Thucydides,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xi.  p.  202.    Glasg. 

To»ovf,  xypit  Sxifiniij  e%£if  -crupotvTa;  o'i'o-tou;. 

Oppian.  Kuvyiy.  lib.  ii.  ver.  425. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  4)  these  fiery  darts 


of  the  wicked,  and  take  the  helmet  s  of  salvation,  and  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  Goe?."9 

Having  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  divine 
panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how  he  is  to  use 
it :  he  therefore  subjoins — Praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance.  The  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  we  have 
already  observed,  offered  up  prayers  before  they  went  into 
the  battle.  Alluding  to  this,  Saint  Paul  adds  the  exhortation 
to  believers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  all  prayer  (more  correctly,  supplication  for  what 
is  good)  and  deprecation  of  evil;  and  watching  thereunto — 
being  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them — with  all  perseverance,  being  always  intent  on 
their  object,  and  never  losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their 
interest.10 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men 
to  renounce  those  sins  to  which  they  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  holy  life,  uses  a  beauti- 
ful similitude,  borrowed  fmm  the  custom  of  soldiers  throw- 
ing off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand:  let  us  therefore  cast 
off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light."  (Rom.  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he  represents, 
by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were  for- 
tified against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to 
conflict  in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 

ON  THE  LEFT."    (2  Cor.  vi.  7.)12 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and 
obedience  were  required  of  every  Roman  soldier.  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  viii.  8,  9.)  which  has  already  been  noticed 
above,  and  which  is  greatly  illustrated  by  two  striking  pas- 
sages in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  Epictetus: — speaking  of  the 
Saturnalia,  he  says, — "  We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.     He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me, 

'  Go  to  Achilles,  and  force  away  Briseis."1 — I  go. — '  Come.' 1 

come."13  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the 
divine  inspection,  he  says, — "  When  God  commands  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms.  When  he  commands  them  to 
bear  seed,  they  bear  seed.  W'hen  he  commands  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  they  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  commands 
them  to  ripen,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to 
fade  and  shed  their  leaves,  and  to  remain  inactive,  and  involv- 
ed (or  contracted)  within  themselves,  they  thus  remain  and 
are  inactive."14 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  cen- 
turion, without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modern  times 
in  the  East: — Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who 
was  marching  to  the  British  head-quarters, — on  being  inter- 
rogated concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  his 
native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepal, 
— replied  in  the  following  very  impressive  manner : — "  My 
master,  the  rajah,  sent  me:  He  says  to  his  people, — to  one, '  Go 

consisted  of  a  hollowed  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point 
or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  eombustiblo 
materials,  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff.  This  was  filled 
with  burning  naphtha ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  from  a  slack  bow 
(for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  ene- 
mies' ranks  and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming  whatever  it  met 
with;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence;  there  were  no  other  means 
to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or  arrows, 
which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are  described 
by  Livy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.),  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

«  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets,  as  well  as  on  those  now  in  use,  is 
a  crest  or  ridge,  furnished  with  ornaments;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets 
had  emblematic  figures,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thess. 
v.  8.  terms  the  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation,  refers  to  such  helmetsashad 
on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  His  meaning  therefore 
is,  that  as  the,  helmet  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  of 
salvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every 
difficulty,  through  Christ  strengthening  tlie  Christian),  built  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  will  ward  off,  or  preserve  him  from,  the  fatal  effects  of  all 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that  they  shall  not  disorder 
the  imagination  or  pervert  the  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert  the  path 
of  duty,  to  their  final  destruction. 

9  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 

<•  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  In  the 
fifth  of  Bishop  Home's  Discourses  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  60 — 72.)  the  reader 
will  find  an  admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

ii   AjroSoo/isSx   i»    ipyx    tou    o-xo/ou<;    xsti    (vSxiT^/ueSx    tx    ojtXk  tou  $ou7oj. 

Fulgentiaque  induit  arma.     Virgil,  iEneid.  ii.  ver.  747.    Upwlav  to.vuv  «jto. 

Sutrteptv,  xvxyy.y,    yxp  tou;  pcXXOvlx;  Jjr/.i^so-lS*.,  yv/iVOvoSxi  -=-po7(poi\      Lu- 

cian,  torn.  ii.  p.  256.  edit.  Gra'vii. 

i*  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

>»  Arrian's  Epictetus,  book  i.  c.  25.  §  1.  (Mr.  Carter's  translation,  vol.  i. 
p.  113.) 

'«  Ibid,  book  i.  c.  14.  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  SacramScripturaui,  ex 
Herodoto,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  242,  243. 
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you  to  Gurwhal ,-'  to  another,  'Go  you  to  Cashmire,  or  to  any 
distant  part? — ' My- Lord,  tin;  slave  obeys;  it  is  done.' — 
None  ever  inquires  into  the  reason  of  an  order  of  the  rajah."1 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  appears  to  have  heen 
greatly  dejected  and  dispirited  hy  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
St  Paul  animates  him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direc- 
tions encourages  him  to  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.) — and  what  hardship  a  Roman 
soldier  supported,  the  following  passage  in  Josephus  will 
abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary  upon 
this  text  that  ever  was  written.  "  When  they  march  out  of 
their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great  de- 
corum, each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle. 
Their  infantry  are  armed  with  breastplates  and  helmets,  and 
they  carry  a  sword  on  each  side.  The  sword  they  wear  on 
their  left  side  is  by  far  the  longest,  for  that  on  the  right  is 
not  above  a  span's  length.  That  select  body  of  infantry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-guards,  is  armed  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a  spear 
and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  also  carry  with  them  a 
cord,  a  sickle,  a  chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days  !  so  that 
a  Roman  foot-soldier  is  but  very  little  different  from  a  beast 

OF  BURDEN."2 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early 
period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  bis 
favourite  comrade ;  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were 
mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.3 
Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice,  terms  Epaphroditus  his 
companion  in  labour  and  fllow-soldier.  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Fur- 
ther, "it  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence, 
as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life. 
To  this  law  the  apostle  refers ;  no  one  that  warreth,  entan- 

CLETH    HIMSELF    WITH    THE    AFFAIRS    OF    THIS    LIFE;    that     he 

may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier.  (2  Tim. 
ii.  4.)' 

"  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  cus- 
tom, probably,  the  following  text  alludes;  in  this  view  the 
similitude  is  very  striking,  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  book  of  l/fr.  (Ri>v.  iii.  5.)5 

"  The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  world,  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  a  victorious  army,  before 'which  every  fortified  place, 
and  all  opposition,  how  formidable  soever,  yielded  and  fell. 
(2  Cor.  x.  4.)  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God6  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  } 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'1  Having  sjwi led  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph- 
ing over  them, 

•  Fraser's  Notes  on  the  Hills  at  the  Foot  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  p.  226. 
London,  182Q  Ho. 

»  Josephus,  De  Bell,  Jud.  Ub.  iii.  c.  5.  §r».  Harwood'e  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 
p.  52.  The  following  particulars,  collected  from  Roman  authors,  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  Statements  of  Josephus:— "The  load  which  a  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible  (V'irg.  Oeorjr.  iii.  316.  Ilorat  Sat 

n.  |n  ; ;  \  H -iii.il  .  (.'/ /- nrin)  fur  fifteen  days  (Cic.  Tusc.  li.  15,  16.),  Sometimes 

more  (Liv.  Epit.  57.),  usually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  sometfmea  dresl  food 

(coclus  cibus,  I.iv.  iii.  27),   Utensils  {utensiliti,  ih.  12.),   a   saw.   a   basket,   B 

mattock,  an  axe,  a  book,  and  leathei  thorn:,  a  chain,  a  pot,  &c.  (I.iv.  xxviii. 
',".  ii<i rat.  Kpud.  ix.  13),  slakes  usually  three  or  tour,  sometimes  twelve 
(I.iv.  in  27.) ;  the  whole  amounting  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  besidi 

for  a  Roman  suMn-r  considered  lliese  mil  :'i<  a  hurdeir  hut  as  a  pari  of  him- 
self (arma  membra  militei  aucebant  tie.  Tusc.  ii.  10.)."— Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  .''.77. 

»  I, ivy,  lib.  i\   i    39     T:n  mi     Hist  lib.  i.  c.  18.— Murphy's  note,  in  his 

translation  of  Tacitus,  vol    v.  p  3S6.  -wo.  edit, 

4    Toif     ft    Tif.*?|.JO/«lvoi5,     iJTilin    )»>i.ui     sun     i-Tuv*v7o    IX    >l  T»»    V0/4VV 

ixi>v.    Dion.  Caasius,  lib  l\   p.  961     Reimai     Tacitus,  speaking  of  s e 

Roman  veterans,  ears,  Neque  conjugtis  susciplendls  neque  alendis  liberie 
sueti.    Tacitl  Annates,  torn  ii   lib   dj   cap.  27   p.  210.  Dublin. 
'  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  civil  life, 

in  win.  i  :l  he  tlii  -  :      As  in 

stales  and  i  Itii     tho  e  who  obtained  freedom  and  feuowshlp  wei  e  t  nrolled 

ill    Ihe    puhlle    I'.  :  II    title    In  llie    privileges   Of 

citizens  ;    ...  the  King  "1    Heaven,  of  [he   New  Jerusalem,  en-auos  to   pre 

serve  in  bis  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  l k  of  life,  the  names  of  those 

who.  like  the  faithful  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  m  a  I. irrupted  and 
Supine  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  ami  a  faithful  discharge  ni  their 
1  tl  in  duties.    It.-  will  Own  I  hem  Bl  his  fellow-citizens,  hefore  n  and 

(  '..111)1.11  ll   ,l|  '       l.llke     Ml      Si  See    ;,l     •>    I'   l.li,    I  \l\      23.      K/.ck. 

mii  9    Exod   ixxiil  33  Dan.  dl.  I.  Mai  111        I  Dr.3 

on  the  Ap.n-ah  pse,  p.  84. 

«  iim»]/  t..  8  ■,  mi ling  powerful     Moses  is  called  «<tt«ki,-  t«  £h», 

ext ling  beautiful    \ 

1  See  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel  and  its  triumph  over  idolatry  in  a  very 
striking  manner  represented  by  Eusebius,  lib.  x.  p.  463.  Cantab. 


"  By  a  very  striking  metaphor,  taken  from  the  pay  of  a 
soldier,  he  represents  the  wages  with  which  sin  rewards  those 
who  fight  under  her  banners,  to  be  certain  and  inevitable 
death.     The  wages8  of  sin  is  death. 

"  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of 
besieging  and  taking  towns, — which  was  by  investing  the 
place,  digging  a  deep  trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it 
with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent  escape,  and  consume  the  in- 
habitants by  famine.  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side  .-  and  shall  lay  thee  (  mi 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall 
not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ,■  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.    (Luke  xx.  42,  43.) 

"  In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  a  strong  figure  compares  their  situation  to  that 
of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow  place — annoyed  on  every  side 
— but  not  totally  precluded  from  an  escape1-1 — their  condition  to 
the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched,  yet  not  altogether 
desperate  ana  forlorn.  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed :  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair." 

Once  more,  "  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  re- 
compenses, rich  and  splendid  crowns,™  frequently  of  gold, 
were  publicly  bestowed  upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and 
upon  every  man  who,  acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his  virtue — in  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many 
passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
before  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  ivorld,  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  distinguished  piety,  and  publicly  confer- 
ring crowns  of  immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious 
holiness.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  i  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  (Rev.  ii.  10.)  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  temptation  ,-  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.  (1  Pet.  v.  4.) 
i"  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  coui-se,  I  have 
kept  the  faith ':  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowtn  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me 
at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearing.'1''   (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

IV.  Rut  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred 
in  the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  capital ;  and  which  was  the  most 
grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  ancient  times. 

"  After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest 
of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the 
perpetual  infamy  of  this  people,  were,  with  the  last  dis- 
honour and  ignominy,  led  in  fetters  before  the  general's  cha- 
riot, through  the  public  streets  of  Rome :  scaffolds  being 
every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places  crowded, 
and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  Bpe- 
tacle  that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  " 
sovereign  of  large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimoui 
hero12  who  had  fought  valiantly  for  his  country  and  her  liber- 

8  Rom.  vi.  23.  O^cuvia,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.     Oijwiov  t*   rrpmhim,— 

(■7i«j)  mvTk  apyvpov :  Bringing  n y  to  pay  the  army.   Dion  Balicarb. 

torn,  i  p.  S6&  Oxon.  A»C»,  o^ma  ti  xx.  t'  *kk*  oituiv  ,it,  T,  rtfmh*. 
p.  687. 

i  Harwood'a  Introd.  vol  ii.  pp.  S3— 58. 

to  Eri^avov-J  (5rl  TatK  v„.xt;  irvzvtsur—xfwrcvi  '>•*'    I  He  i  6C<  i\.  d  several 

trauma  of  gold  on  account  of  his  victorii        Of  riii.  p. 

334,  edit  It.  imar.  Vid  etiam  notas  Fabriciiad  loc.   'r  ..  .i  \-  »u«p«laran 

«ji  i-n:»ii»    ix*.*?    i-').>-        To    tllOSI     Who    had    n.ni|Uere.l    in   the   m,\al 

engagement  he  gave  crotrna  of  olive.  Lib.  xlix.  p.  697  See  also  pp.  687. 
680.    So  al-o  Josephus  says  that  1 

had  distinguished  ihemse'lv , -  m  the  siene  ol  Jerusalem  1  -■■  ■    ■!  -"■■    • 
xputrovj.    Belt  Jud.  lib.  vil.  p.  404.  See  also  p   112    Havercamp 

n  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  hiinsell  [the  cap. 
live  king  of  MacedonJ,  and  wearing  sandal.-  ol  tht  ountry, 

lie  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose 

Imosl  Staggered  under  the  lead   of  his  iinslortun. 

lowed  by  s  meat  number  ol  friends  and  favourites,  whose  round 

were  oppressed  With  sorrow  j  end  who.  hv  li.vim.'  their  weepuij;  eve,  ,  on- 
tinuallv    upon   their  prime,   testified   to   the   spectS  his   lot 

which  they  lamented,  and  thai  they  wen  ""  "wn.    I  lu- 

tar.hi  Vit.e.  in    laml    tom,  Ii.  pp    186,  Is"     '''IH-  "'lain. 

•»  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  second  rum.  lian  and 

Carlhamni.ui  captive  tenerals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian.  loin.  i.  p.  6ft 
edit.  Tollii.  Amst.  1670.  Several  kings,  primes,  and  generals  were  also 
led  in  Pompey'H  tuuinph.     Appian.  toin.  t.  p.  417. 
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ties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex,  born  to  a  happier  fate,  and 
young  children,1  insensible  of  their  wretched  condition,  led 
in  triumph  ;  but  vast  numbers  of  wagons,  full  of  rich  fur- 
niture, statutes,  pictures,  plate,  vases,  vests,2  of  which  they 
had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  great;  and  carts 
loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  coin,3  of  the  empires  they  had  conquered,  pillaged, 
and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  car.  On  this  most 
splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal 
festivity  :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned 
wi  h  garlands,  and  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the 
Tichest  perfumes;4  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments :6  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,6  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments7  were  given.  The  illustrious  cap- 
tives, after  having  been  dragged  through  the  city  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  imprison- 
ed, frequently  strangled  and  despatched8  in  dungeons,  or  sold 
for  slaves.9 — To  several  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attending  a  Roman  triumph,  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
allude  in  the  following  passages.  In  the  first  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great  conqueror,  who,  after 
having  totally  vanquished  and  subjugated  all  the  empires  and 
kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  esta- 
blistunent  of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  supported  by  the  great 


and  powerful,  celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  world,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, and  the  trophies  of  his  Gospel !  Having  spoiled  princi- 
palities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them  /J" — The  second  passage,  whose  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman  triumph,  occurs  in  2 
Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  caus- 
eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  muketh  manifest  the  savour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  God 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish ,-  to  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ,- 
and  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.  In  this  passage  God  Al- 
mighty, in  very  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumph"  through  the  world, 
showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  diffusing  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  the  knowledge  of  God — in  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  the  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  air  breathed  perfume ; — and  the  apostle,  continuing 
the  allusion,  adds,  that  this  odour  wrould  prove  the  means  of 
the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others — as  in  a 
triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  captives  were  put  to  death,  others  saved  alive  "u 
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The  whole  wTorld  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  there  is 
no  place,  in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for 
His  supreme  Majesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time 
some  place  was  always  appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of 
religious  worship.  Adam,  even  during  his  continuance  in 
Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  after  his  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in  like 
manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
This,  probably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immedi- 
ately fall  upon  his  brother,  when  his  offering  was  refused, 
because  perhaps  the  solemnity  and  religion  of  the  place,  and 
the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine  "Majesty  there,  struck 

»  Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  jEmilius  at  the  conquest  of 
Macedon,  represents  this  tragical  circumstance  in  a  very  affecting  manner. 
The  king's  children  were  also  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of 
nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors;  all  bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  ttie  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  to  entreat  and  supplicate 
their  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whose  tender  age  rendered 
them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensi- 
bility was  the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  condition. 
Plutarch.  jEmil.  torn.  ii.  p.  186.     See  also  Appian.  p.  417.  edit.  'Amst.  Ib70. 

»  KpxTopx;  apyvpou;,  xxi  xipxlx,  xni  QixKxs  xxi  xuXixxj.  Plutarch,  ibid. 
p.  497.  Aijc,u»».mt0is  xvJpixo-i  ««  ypx<pxi;  xxi  xo\oo-o-oiS  x.  K.  p.  496.  See 
also  Appian.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  and  p.  417.    Tollii. 

3  AvSptg  sa-£?ropsuov7o  Tpio-^iXtoi,  vofn<r/*x  ipepovles  xpyvpovv  x.  K.  Eitx 
A<st*  touIou;  oi  to  ve/tia-ftx  (fipovTts.  Plutarch,  torn.  ii.  p.  184.  Appian. 
p.  417. 

*  n«;  Si  vxo;  xtisuixTo,  xxi  TTfiparat  xxi  Svptxfixlwv  tjv  -=rX>)p>js.  Plutarch. 
torn.  i.  p.  496.  Gr.  8vo. 

»  Niveos  ad  fraena  Quirites.  Juvenal.  Sat.  x.  ver.  45.  KxSxpxi;  to-6>i<ri 
»Beo(r/»it/i£v(M.     Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

«     M:TX     TOUTOU;     tyovh      %pi)T0X£pu)      TpOlplXI      /Sou?.      e'xXTOK      E1X0ITI,      ,Ul7pXi; 

n<rxi,^£voi  xxi  rri/tftxtri.  After  these  were  led  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fat  oxen,  which  had  their  horns  gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with 
ribands  and  garlands.     Plutarch,  ii.  p.  885. 

"s  £;  to  KxstiWioii  o    Sxiiticov, 


A;-, 
nx  Si 


".out. 


edit.  An; 

8  TlxptKAuv  S'iS  KxttiIouX. 


ep  £&:t   so-Ti 


Appian.  torn.  i.  p. 


SiVX  TuiV    XlXP-XKwTuiV,   ty;    ETjpOl    TflJU   $plK[£. 

xpxyxyovTMi,\xv£,\sTol  Appian.  p.  418.  For  example,  Aristobulus, 
kins  of  the  Jews,  after  having  been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city 
in  Pompey's  triumph,  was  immediately,  after  the  procession  was  con- 
cluded, put  to  death:  Tigranes,  some  time  afterwards,  Apio-Togcu*.os  eu.Su; 
■vnptirii,  xxi  Tiypxvy;  itntpov.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Mithrid.  p.  419.  Amst. 
1G70.    See  also  p.  403. 

s  Longe  plurimos  captivos  ex  Etruscis  ante  enrrum  duxit,  quibus  sub 
hasta  venumdatis.    Livy,  lib.  vi.  p.  409.  edit.  Elz.  1634. 


him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause  him  to  defer  his 
villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where  he  slew 
him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars 
and  mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  we 
read  of  Noah's  building  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offering 
burnt-offerings  upon  it.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  erected  altars 
wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xiii.  4.)  :  he 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.)  :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain  that 
God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House, 
where  he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  public  places  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tabernacle,  which  in 
time  gave  place  to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  often- 
times in  Scripture  called  the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there 
was  no  other  difference  as  to  the  principal  design  (though 

i°  Coloss.  ii.  15.  epixfiGwc-xs  auTcu.-,  Leading  them  in  triumph. 

ii  fciptxjuSsuouTi  hi«*5,  Causeth  us  to  triumph;  rather,  Leadeth  us  about 
in  triumph.  Eipix^SsuJij  xxi  xv/ip-bv.  He  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Appian.  p.  403.  Amst.  1670.  "The  Greek  word,  dp.x^esuovTi, 
which  we  render  causeth  us  to  triumph,  properly  signifies  to  triumph 
over,  or  to  lead  in  triumph,  as  our  translators  themselves  have  rightly 
rendered  it  in  another  place,  Coloss.  ii.  15.  And  so  the  apostle's  true 
meaning  is  plainly  this  :  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  triumpheth 
over  us'iti  Christ  :  leading  us  about  in  triumph,  as  it  were  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. This  yields  a  most  congruous  and  beautiful  sense  of  his  words. 
And  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in  its  full  compass 
and  extent,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents  himself  and 
others  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  his  words  naturally 
imply  and  suggest,  three  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention  ; 
namely,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show  of  his  victory."  (Brekell's 
Discourses,  pp.  141,  142.)  "While  God  was  leading  about  such  men  in 
triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  in  everyplace  wherever  they  came."   (Ibid.  p.  151.) 

i*  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 34.  col- 
lated with  Brunings's  disquisition  De  TriumphoRomanorum  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grrecarum  (pp.  415 — 434.),  which 
seems  to  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in  his  manner  of  illustrating  a  Roman 
triumph.  He  has,  however,  greatly  improved  upon  Brunings's  Disser- 
tation. 


OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


there  was  in  beauty  and  workmanship)  tlinn  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  a  moveable  temple,  as  the  temple  was  an  immove- 
able tabernacle;  on  which  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  tem- 
ple is  sometimes  called  the  tabernacle.  (.ler.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii. 
G.)  3.  There  were  also  places  of  worship  called  in  Scrip- 
ture High  I'lcns,  iim  i|  promiscuously  during  the  times  of 
both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  Synagogues  among  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  Proseuchss  or  Oratories,  which 
chiefly  obtained  after  the  captivity ;  of  these  various  struc- 
tures some  account  will  be  found  in  the  following  sections. 


SECTION 


OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


I.  Different  tabernacles  in  use  among  the  Israelites. — II.  The 
Tabernacle,  so  called  by  -way  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyp- 
tian origin. — //*  materials. — III.  Form  and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle. — Its  contents. — IV.   Its  migrations. 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  first,  which  Muses  creeled,  is  called  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation  (Exod.  xwiii.  ?.);  here  be  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first, 
perhaps  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemnized.  The 
second  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  king  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34,39.),  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  pay  to  him.  (2tJ— 2'J.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  the  lir-t  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  Becond  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  third 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  David  in  his  own  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  from  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom.  (2Sam.vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of 
the  Becond  of  these  tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat,  which 
was  called  thk  tabernacle  by  way  of  distinction.  It  was 
a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  tog(  ther  again  al  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  thai  this  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin  : 
that  Moses  projected  tl  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  struc- 
ture which  he  had  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use 
amongtother  nations ;  or  that  God  directed  it  to  he  made  with 


a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  there  was  nothing 
in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true,  had 
such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  fv.26.),  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  .lows;  but  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  had  them  be/on  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Almighty  so  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a 
wayward  people,  and  prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them 
into  his  own  worship.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  hi  athens 
derived  their  tabernacles  from  thai  o(  the  Jew  s,  \\  ho  had  the 
whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God,  than  that  tin 
Jews,  or  rather  thai  God  should  take  them  from  the  heathens.' 
The  materials  of  the  t  ibernacle  were  provided  by  the  p<  o- 
p]e;  evt  rj  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability  : 
ffhe  first  quality  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  con- 
dition brought  silver  and  brass,  and  shittiin-wiK.fi  ;«  and   the 

offerings  of  the  meaner  sort  consisted  of  yarn,  tine  limn 

'  hair  and  shins ;  nor  wire  the  women  backward  in  con 

tributing  to  this  work,  for  they  willingly  brought  in  their 

bracell  is,  <  ar-ringS,  and  other  ornament-,  and  BUCh  of  tin  in 
as  were  skilful  in  Bpinning  made  yam  and  thread.     I 

the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great 
thai  Moses  was  obligi  d  by  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more 
offerings,  and  thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  peo 
pk  for  thai  service.  (Exod.  ixxv.  and  wxvi.) 

>  Th€  brpothe  Ii  ab  ive  norti  ad  learned, 

but  In  many  respect*  fanciful,  tri  D    I  i    Hebraeon lib  til 

,i,--  |.  (  .-l      His  argument*  were"  examined  and  refilled 

t,v  Buddeon  In  bis  Him.  . ...  I  >  Testament),  par)  L  pp 

»  This  Hhitiim  uood  la  supposed  to  hare  been  either  the  acacia  or  the 

c.-.l;ir.  both  which  grow  in  Egypt  and  in  -  I  ;'  lineated 

per  alplnus.  I).-  Pi. urn-    l  n  ,    .  Iquiai  found  n  In 

Palestine  (Ti.nr  m  the  Levant,  p  260  ),  ana  l>r    Pococke  found  II  both  on 

Mount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt.    The  cedar  has  been  already  mentioned. 


[Part  III.  Chap.  I. 

This  tabemac  e  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
carried  along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  they 
journeyed  towards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  Congregation.  In  form,  it  appears  to  have  closely  re- 
seiuMed  our  modern  tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having 
the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards,  hangings,  and  cover- 
ings, and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  hy  a  large  outer  court, 
which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pil- 
lars: whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  consisted  first 
of  the  tent  or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of 
the  court  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are 
minutely  and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  xxxvi. 
— xl.  from  which  chapters  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged. 

III.  The  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  in 
length,  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth.  The  inside  of  it  was 
divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen, 
which  parted  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called  ihe  first  taber- 
nacle in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  called  the 
second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7.  In  the  former  stood  the  altar 
of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure 
gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  the  people  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  (so  called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high- 
priest)  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(Exod.  xxv.  22.),  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  iv.  7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim-wood,  over- 
laid with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole),  with 
the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron  s  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 
This  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture.  None 
hut  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch  it ;  and  only  the  Kohath- 
Ltes,  the  sacerdotal  family,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with 
poles  made  of  shittim-wood,  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted 
in  two  golden  rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  8.)  Hence 
Uzziah  the  Levitewtta  punished  with  death  for  touching  it. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  7.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold, 
and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two 
cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain),  looking  in  wards  towards  each  other, 
with  wings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
P  rence  of  the  mercy-seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 
Here  the  Sluehinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jeho- 
vah was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people.  (Exod.  XXV. 93. 
Num.  vii.  890  And  hence  it  is  that  the  ark  is  called  the 
footstool  of  God  (Psal.  xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dweu  between  the  cherubim.  (2Kingsxix.  15. 
Psal.  lxxx.  1.)  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  square 
frame  of  planks,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over  these 
wen-  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds  ;  of  which  the 
first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  lint  n,  curiously  embroi- 
dered in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarh  t.  purple,  and 
hyacinth.  The  nexl  was  made  of  goats'  hair  curiously  wove 
I  r  ;  and  the  last,  or  outmost,  wa8  of  sheep  and  badgers' 
Skins  (some  dyed  red.  and  others  of  ay.ure  hli.e),  w  lucli 
servi  d  to  |>n  serve   the  other  rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  and 

to  prpteel   ill'    tabernacle  itself  from   the  injuries  of   the 
weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court, 
an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  Btood  a  vessel,  called  "the  Brazen  Lover,  in  which 
the  priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  w  hem  vi  r  tlu\  were 
to  offer  sacrifices,  or  go  UltO  the  lain niacle  ;  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  I 
Mar  of  buml-oll.  riims,  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terior mighl  not  be  spoiled  by  the  lire,  which  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled     (Lev.  IX.  24.),   and   which   was   kept 

i  God  had  previously  ordered  thai  the  fire  on  this  allar,  wbi 
kindled,  should  never  go  out.  (Lev.  vi   12,  13  >  Ii  wasreckoned  an  impious 

presiiropi to  make  use  of  any  other  but  this  sacred  fire  in  huming 

nse  before  the  Lord ;  wbioh  was  sufficiently  i  v   i   n  by  an 

Injuni  Hon  given  him,  thai  ns  ma  to  light  the  mo  n  <■  •  >'.  ■-.  a  i    ■ 
;  i.niv  place  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  al  this  nr«  oi 
\  .iwiihsimiilmc  which  prohibition  Nadab  and   M 
nil  of  their  dutj   ■ 


unhappy  i  \  Ibrgetfu 

nutting  common  hrr  in  them,  laid  incense  thereon,  

ii,-,.  uinrr  ihe  Lord,  in  their  dairy  inlnisUatlona,  which  profane  approach 
God  immediately  resented  ;  for  w  nre  told  that  «  fin  <n  nt  out  from  the 

Lord,  and  devoured  lliein,  so  that  thty  dud.  (Lev.  x.  1  } 
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perpetually  upon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising1  from  the  vic- 
tims that  were  there  consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privi- 
leged place,  hut  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for,  from  the  words  in 
Exod.  xxi.  14.  where  God  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be 
taken  from  his  altar,  that  he  may  die,  it  seems  unquestionably 
true,  that  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan, 
this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fled  unto  it ; 
and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of  this  altar  (then  at 
Giheon)  that  Adonijah  and  Joabtook  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  50. 
and  ii.  28.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erected.1 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it 
appears  that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  other  tents  or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  buildings  were  afterwards  placed  round 
the  temple.  These  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  priests  during  the  time  of  their  ministration,  and 
for  laying  up  the  utensils  and  provisions  which  were  used  in 
the  tabernacle.  This  circumstance  explains  what  is  related  of 
Eli's  sons  going  into  the  kitchen  where  the  peace-offerings 
were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.)  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be 
laid  down  in  his  place  (iii.  2.),  that  is,  was  gone  to  bed  in  one 
of  these  tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  which  Samuel  lay, 
which  made  him  (being  then  a  child)  run  to  Eli,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4, 
5,  &c.)  :  and  this  also  explains  what  is  said  of  David  (Matt, 
xii.  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  house  of  God  and  did  eat  the 
shew-bread,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  which 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  tabernacle,  and  which  were 
reckoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated, 
with  all  the  furniture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  pecu- 

i  It  is  evident  from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  altar 
was  considered  as  an  asylum  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  among  almost  all 
the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted 
60  sacred  that  the  vilest  miscreant  found  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an 
altar.  Hence  arose  many  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  perverted  :  so 
that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though 
they  should  have  taken  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
presumptuous  murderer  was,  by  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence 
and  put  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  his  time  : — 

B*/*0l.    TTfOTlill,   TOW    1/O/iOf  fcXipj.V   (OK. 

ITp5$  mv  Jutvjv  oeyoi/i'  ai/,  ou  Tps<ra;  3-eou;" 
Kxxov  y*f  avjp*  Xff  <««!  7r*<r%nv  hi. 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  Musgrave. 

In  English  thus  : — 

"If  an  unrighteous  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  should  claim  the 
protection  of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  gods:  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  wicked  man  should  always  suffer  for 
his  crimes."    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  ii.  30. 


liar  oil,  prepared  by  divine  command  for  that  very  purpose 
(Exod.  xxx.  22,  &c),  after  which  God  made  His  people 
sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it,  covering  it  with  a 
cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day,  and  by  night  gave  light, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  answers  in  an  audible 
manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high-priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was 
to  carry,  for  this  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the 
ark,  as  when  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho. 
(Josh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Concerning  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Num.  iv.  When  they  en- 
camped, the  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 
quadrangular  form, divided  according  to  their  several  tribes; 
the  Israelitish  camp  being  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand 
cubits  from  the  tabernacle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned 
a  mile,  and  is  called  a  Sabbath-day'' s  journey  (Acts  i.  12.), 
as  being  the  distance  they  had  to  go  on  that  day  to  the  place 
of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it  and 
the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  86. 
supra. 

IV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was 
removed  as  often  as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from 
one  station  to  another ;  and  thus  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  marches,  until  they  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  at  first  set  up  at  Gilgal,  being  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  for  about 
seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con- 
quest of  that  country.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country  then  subdued  ;  on 
being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  in 
1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.,  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  the 
custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  and  afterwards  (for  three 
months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-Edom,  whence  David  brought 
it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  called  the  city  of  David.  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv. 
25.  xvi.  1.)  Here  it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequently  re- 
moved) it  was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  King 
Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.2 

»  Schulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  183—201.  ;  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  94— 
101. ;  Relandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  11—24.  ;  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  129—133. ;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  145—159. 
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SECTION  II. 


OF    THE    TEMPLE. 


I.  The  temjile.  of  Solomon. — II.  The  second  tan/tie. —  Tts  va- 
rious court*. —  Reverence  of  the  Jew*  for  it. — III.  J\"otice  of 
the  temple*  w  HeliopoKs  and  Gerizim. 

\<  t  ording  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  tlirro  were  three 
temples,  viz.  the  hr-t,  erected  by  Solomon;  the  second,  by 
Zerubbabel  and  .1'  shua,  the  high-priest ;  and  the  third,  by 
Herod  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  very  properly  rejected  by  the  Jews:  who  do  not 
allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  bul  only  the  b<  eond  tem- 
ple i'  built  :  -.Mid  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the  prophecy 
of  Haggai  (ri.  '.*.),  thai  the  elory  of  this  latter  house — me  tem- 
ple built  by  Zerubbabel,  mould  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former f  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  honouring  it  with  bis  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  fir-t  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name 
of  Solomon;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David 
before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son. 
It  stood  on  Mount  Monah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous 
r  i  1 1  it*  •  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  <-\wii. 
13,  1  I.),  whirli  had  been  purchased  of  Vraunah  or  Oman  the 
Jebosite.  f  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  24.  I  Chron.  \\i.  25.)  The 
plan  and  whole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were  tunned 
after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  i  xci  pt  al  the  fronl  or  easl  end,  by  three 
stories  of  chambers,  each  five  cubits  square,  which  reached 
to  halt'  the  height  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  front  was  o  na- 
mented  with  a  magnificent  portico,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twentj  cubits:  bo  thai  the  form  of  the 
whole  edifice  was  not  unlike  thai  of  some  ancient  churches 
which  have  a  lofty  tOWOI  ill  the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  building.  The  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same;  excepting  thai  several  of 
them,  as  the  altar,  candlestick,  <\<-.  were  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged. 

Seven  yean  and  BUI    months  were   occupied  in    the    erection 
Of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon  ;  by  whom 

it  was  dedicated'  with  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  worship  of 

the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  rouchsafed  to  b< a 

it  with  th<-  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
sence.   The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  monarch,  on  this  occa- 

»  In  the  year  of  the  world  3001 ;  before  Christ  999. 


sion,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in 
the  Bible,  exhibiting,  in  the  prophetic  spirited'  Most 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  Superintending  Providence,  and  of  his  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  f>r  all  their 
sins  and  transgressions  in  the  land,  and  during  the  captivi- 
ties which  might  ensue.-  Various  attempts  have  bet- 
to  describe  the  proportions  and  several  parts  of  this  struc- 
ture; but  as  no  two  writers  scarcely  agree  on  this  subject,  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.  It  r<  t  lined 
its  pristine  splendour  only  thirty-thn  e  or  thirty-fi  ur  years, 
when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple;1  and  aft<  r  undergoing  sub- 
sequent profanations  and  milages,  this  stupendous  building 
was  finally  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Chaldseans  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  .'illti,  or  before 
Christ ,58 1.  (2  Kings xxv.  13 — 15.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  its  ruins, 
being  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,5  but  with  vastly  inferior  and 
diminished  glory  ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  of  the  aged  men 
who  had  beheld  the  former  structure  in  all  its  grandeur. 
(Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  profaned  by  order 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (a.  m.  .'N.'ST,  n.  c.  163);  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  ami  erected  the  image 
of  Jupiter  Olympiue  on  the  altar  of  burntroffering.  In  this 
condition  it  continued  three  years  (2  Mace.  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  Maccabeus  purified  and  n  paired  it.  and  restored  the 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.m.  3840,  B.C. 
160.) 

Some  years   before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the   repairing 

or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  Becond  temple,  whien 
had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  im- 
dertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed 

eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magnitude,  splendour, 
and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Josephus  calls  it 
S  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  Bet  n 
or  heard  of,  both  for  its  curious  structure  and  its  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  va-t  Wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  universal  reputation  of  its  sanctity."  Hut  though  Herod 
accomplished  his  original  design  in  the  time  above  specified, 

a  Rati       I  rol  ii  p,  393. 

'  The  reader  will  Bad  a  copious  description  "f  wnal  the  first  temple  is 
anppoaed  to  have  Imim.  in  IImiiii's  iiisi  <>rthe  Jews,  toI  II  pp  ti; 

•  lo  the  Tear  ol  Lhe  world  8083;  before  Christ  Bw     I  Klnfa  zrt .  96, 91. 
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»  Ban  i  -vi.    Joaephue,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  4. 

•  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  »8. 
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yet  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expend- 
ing- th'^  sacred  treasure  in  annexing  additional  buildings  to  it; 
so^that  they  might  with  great  propriety  assert  that  their  tem- 
ple had  been  forty-and-six  years  in  building.1 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  venerable  edifice,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  only  the  fabric  or  house  itself,  which  by  way  of 
eminence  is  called  'The  Temple,  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  several  courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Is- 
raelites ;  but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and  rooms 
which  this  prodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  re- 
mark it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is 
there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  was  actually  done 
in  the  interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our 
Lord  refers  (John  xiv.  2.) ;  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag- 
nificent simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  nu- 
merous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  which  his 
Father's  house  contained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the 
everlasting  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery  is  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  happy,  when  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfrequently  called  his 
Father's  house. 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  after 
the  captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed 
in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in 
five  remarkable  things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first : — these  were  the  ark  and  mercy-seat, — the  shechinah 
or  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
— the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kindled 
from  heaven, — the  urim  and  thummim, — and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surpassed  the  first  in 
glory,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock 
encompassed  by  a  very  frightful  precipice ;  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  with  incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  su- 
perstructure was  not  inferior  to  this  great  work ;  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stupen- 
dous ;  in  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubits  or  fnur 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.  This 
most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white  stones 
of  prodigious  magnitude.2 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah;  being 
surrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magni- 
ficent gates ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beautiful  Gate  in  Acts 
iii.  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest :  it 
was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal 
in  ancient  times. 

1.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  other  courts,  was  named  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  because  the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it, 
but  were  prohibited  from  advancing  further:  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five-and-twenty 
cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon's 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred 

•  John  ii.  90.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contrarliction  between  the 
pacred  writer  and  Josephus.  The  words  of  the  evangelist  are,  "Forty-and- 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building."  This,  as  C'aiinet  well  observes,  is 
not  saying  that  Herod  had  employed  forty-six  years  in  erecting  it.  .lose- 
phus acquaints  us  that  Herod  began  to  rebuild' the  temple,  yet  so  as  not  to 
i med  a  new  edifice,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  re'ign  (Antiq.  lib. 
-\v.  c.  14.),  computing  from  his  bring  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  or  in 
the  fifteenth  year  (Bell.  .lud.  lib.  i.  c~  16.),  reckoning  from  the  death  of  An- 
tigonus.  He  finished  it  for  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xv.  14.);  but  it 
continued  increasing  in  splendour  anri  magnificence  through  the  pious  do- 
nations of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  it  was 
completed,  and  IS  i>>0  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service,  during 
the  prn';urator>hip  of  Albinus.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned 
thirty-seven  years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  above  sixteen  years,  added  to  which,  the  age  of 
Christ,  now  thirty,  gives  forty. six  complete  years.  Calmet's  Comment,  in 
loc. 

9  Anliq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  §  5. 


cubits  high,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  make  it  equaf  to  the  plan  of  his  intended 
building;  and  as  this  terrace  was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here  it  was  that 
our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x. 
23. ),3  and  the  lame  man,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John, 
glorified  God  before  all  the  people.4  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  su- 
perb portico  is  termed  the  Royal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  being  ele- 
vated to  such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  flat  roof  to  the  valley  below  without  being 
seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to  such  an  im- 
measurable depth.  The  south-east  corner  of  the  roof  of  this 
portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  s*rs>uj«y,  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Satan 
tempted  our  Saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iv.  5. 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns, 
should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  por- 
tico was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 
time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon 
another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  This  outermost  court  being 
assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully 
put  to  profane  uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-changers, 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  them 
into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  expelled  them,  telling  them  that  it  was  the 
house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  and  that  it  had  a  relative 
sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  captains  of  the  temple,  wTho  were  officers  that  had 
the  care  and  charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  the  sellers,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
what  they  paid  for  their  tables  and  seats,  made  an  unjust 
and  exorbitant  gain  ;  and  that  this  circumstance  occasioned 
its  being  called  a  den  of  thieves.5  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  Mark 
xi.  15—17.  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

2.  Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
the  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  ele- 
gant construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no  alien 
should  enter  into  the  holy  place  To  this  wall  St.  Paul  most 
evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  But  now  in  Christ 
Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes  were  fur  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ :  for  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one 
(united  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us  ,■  hav- 
ing abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by  the 
wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over-against  which  Christ  sat,  and  beheld  how  the 
people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing 
the  victims  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  41.   John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fif- 
teen steps  into  the  Inner  or  Men's  Court .-  and  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  male  Israel- 
ites. In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart  by  himself 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zechariah  was  offering  in- 
cense within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  i.  10.) 

3.  Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the 
Priests,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height.  This  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  and  to  it  the  people  brought  their  oblations 
and  sacrifices  :  but  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter 
it.     From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  Temple 

a  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  11.  §3. 

*  Of  the  same  kind  with  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piazzas,  were  doubt- 
less the  five  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  (John  v.  9.) 
The  pool  was  probably  a  pentagon,  and  the  piazzas  round  it  were  designed 
to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  multitude  of  diseased  persons  who  lav  wait- 
ing for  a  cure  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those  waters.  Jennings's  Jewish 
Antiq.  p.  267. 

'  Bp.  Pearce's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  on  Matt.  xxi.  13. 
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strictly  so  called,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
portico,  the  outer  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  place. 

1.  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  votive 
offerings  made  by  the  piety  of  various  individuals.  Among 
its  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden  table  given  by  Pom- 
pey,  together  with  several  golden  vines  of  exquisite  work- 
manship as  well  as  of  immense  size:  for  Josephus  relates 
that  there  were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds,  that 
all  around  were  fixM  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and  trophies 
taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  These 
votive  offerings,  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distance  ; 
for  when  JeSQS  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple,  they 
pointed  out  to  him  the  gifts  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
(Luke  x\i.  5.)  This  porch  had  a  very  large  portal  or  gate, 
which,  instead  of  folding  doors,  waa  furnished  with  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically  denoted 
the  universe. 

(2.)  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion  :  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  .lews  and  Gentiles  was  abolished,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  the  high-priest  was  communicated  to  all 
mankind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb. 
x.  19 — '22.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the 
Tabernacle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Various  fanciful  delineations  have  been  given  of 
these  articles  :  in  the  subjoined  engraving  is  represented  the 
form  of  the  Golden  Candlestick  as  it  was  actually  carried 
in  the  triumphal   procession  of  the  Roman  General  Titus; 


and  the  following  engraving  exhibits  the  Tabu:  Of  SHEW- 
Bm  \i>,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  tWO  of  the  sacred  trum- 

pets,  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as 

they  were  also  carried  iii  the  same  triumph.  They  arc  co- 
pied from  the  plates  in  Iceland's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,1  the  drawings  for  which  were 
made  at  Rome,  npw  ards  of  a  century  since,  w  Inn  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Titus  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 
than  it  now  is. 

■  Ilirir  ii.i.-m.lns  da  Bpollil  Tcinpli  in  Arcu  Titiano  Roma?  conepicuis, 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenuin,  1775.  8vo. 


(3.)  The  Holy  of  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No 
person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high-priest,  who 
entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (Exod. 
xxx.  10    Lev.  xvi.  2.  15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  2— l.f 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edifice  was,  it  was 
infinitely  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  T  niple  or 
Sunctuary.  "  Its  appearance,"  according  to  Josephus, "  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight: 
for  it  was  covered  on  every  side  with  plates  of  gold,  so  that 
when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  dazzling  an 
effulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged  to  turn 
away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun.  To  strangers  who  were  approaching, 
it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  iipmi 
it  and  polluting  it.  There  were,"  continues  the  Jewish  liis- 
torian,  "in  that  building  several  stones  which  were  forty-five 
cubits  in  length,  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.3  When 
all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at 
a  distance :  Matter,  see  what  manner  of  stones  {mntmu  \Au, 
what  very  large  stones),  and  what  buildings  are  here.'  (Mark 
xiii.  I.);  and  how  wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord 
upon  this,  how  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  before  the  race 
of  men  who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist.  Seat 
thou  these  gnat  buildings?  Inert  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another,  (hat  shall  not  be  thrown  doum.n  (Mark  xiii.  8.V 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  after, 
it  was  exactly  accomplished;  and  this  most  magnificent 
temple,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgments  of  (■'<  -\  upon  that 
wicked  and  abandoned  nation,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  a.  m.  1073  (a.  d.  73),  on  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  w  hen  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
rased  tO  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians! 

Both  the  first  and  second  tempi es  were  contemplated  by 

the  Jews  with  the  highest  reverence:  of  their  affectionate 
regard  for  the  first  temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
walls  it  was  built,  we  have  several  instana  B  in  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  during  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and 

Of  their  profound  veneration  fir  the  sec.  nd  temple  we  have 
repeated  examples  in  the  .New  Testament  "They  could 
not  hear  any  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said 
of  it.  The  hast  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended, 
instantly  awakened  all  the  chofer  of  a  .lew.  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  <  >ur  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
instructions,  happening  to  say,  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  u/>  again  (John  i.  I9.\il  was  construed 
into  a  contemptuous  disrespect, designedly  thrown  oul  against 
the  temple;  his  words  instant!}  descended  into  the  hi  art  of 

■>  c... twin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  ii  ch   1  ;  Jennings'!  Jewish Antkral- 

Uo%b«okll  ch  1.  (  Schnlell  Archaeologls  Hpbrsli  Beau. 

i    i   ifant's  Introduction   dip  Watson's  Theol  Tracts,  vol    m 

PP    146    160.)    Pareau,    Andquitaa   Hebraic*,   pp.   196    903.;   nnunngs, 

antiq.  Bebr.  pp   166    178 

■  JMepbua,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.   11.  5  3.     De  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  Si 

•  f)r.  Harwood's  Introd  to  the  New  Tent   vol  ii   pp   IBB.  161. 
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a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossihle  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  hig  with  the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety :  they 
told  the  court  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able 
to  destroy  this  temple.1  The  rancour  and  virulence  they  had 
conceived  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
had  been  levelled  against  the  temple,  was  not  softened  by  all 
the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and  wretched 
death  they  saw  him  die:  even  as  he  hang  upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying, 
Thou  that  destroyed  the  temple,  and  Imildest  it  in  three  days, 
save  thyself!  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the 
cross.  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.)  The  superstitious  veneration,  which 
this  people  had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  ac- 
count of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries  were  haffled  and 
confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and  those  distinguished 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
victory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming;  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin.  Here  the 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said, 
This  person  before  you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  re- 
proachful expressions  against  this  sacred  place,2  meaning  the 
temple.  This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judi- 
cature composed  of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
give such  impiety. 

"Thus,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temple  to  give 
public  notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having 

fturified  and  bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with 
our  other  persons,  declaring  the  time  when  his  vow  was 
made,  and  the  oblations  he  would  offer  for  every  one  of  them 
at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow  was  accom- 
plished, some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed bv  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see 
him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him, 
vehemently  exclaiming,  Men  of  Israel,  help  !  This  is  the  man 
that  teacketh  all  men  every  where  against  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  law,  and  this  place  ;  and,  further,  brought  Greeks  into 
the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place.  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  Trophi- 
mus  an  Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  in- 
stantly concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  Upon 
this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  raised;  all  the  people 
at  once  rushed  furiously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  among  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrue  th^i/Tiands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had 
wantonly  profaned  it  by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify 
and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Piiilo;  that  it  was  certain 
and  inevitable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."3 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  "  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Le- 
vi tes.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
your  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 
Over  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command, 
who  in  several  places  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple 
(2t£*t;i},5.-  toZ  'ii°'jv),  or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  '  And 
as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  the  captain  of 
the  temp':e  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1. 
v.  25,  26.  John  xviii.  12.)  Josephus  mentions  such  an  offi- 
cer."4 It  should  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  assisting  the  high-priest  in  arresting 

»  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  "This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of 
God  and  to  build  it  in  three  days." 

»  Acts  vi.  13. 

a  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  166—169. 

4  Tov  u-Tftrriyiv,  A«»»,  Ananias,  the  commander  ofthe  temple.  Antiq. 
Jud.  lib.  xx.  c. 6.  §2.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §2.  Aw*«ti$  *.?  tow  EM*6«p3v 
o-i-p^rnyovrx,  having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the 
temple.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §2  edit.  Hudson.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol. 
Ii.  p.  169.  and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  ch.  xi.  §  1.  ch.  ix.  §4. 


those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Roman  procurator. 

III.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were 
erected,  viz:  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader : — 

1.  The  Heliopolitan  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest:  wrho  finding  that 
no  hope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity which  had  been  held  by  nis  ancestors,  fled  into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  "  Having  acquired 
great  favour  with  the  then  reigning'  sovereign,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  skill  in  political 
and  military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the 
numerous  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  could  have 
a  temple  of  their  own,  which  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  to  perform  their  religious  services :  and  that,  if 
such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judaea  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war.  By  such  representations  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Isis,  in  the  city  of 
Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome  (or  district)  over  which 
he  was  governor."5  To  the  Jews  he  justified  his  undertak- 
ing, on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been 
predicted  hy  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  before.6  Accordingly,  the  temple  was  completed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with 
the  high-priesthood  ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished 
from  the  descendants  of  Aaron :  Levites  were  employed  in 
the  sacred  services ;  and  the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain  was  substituted  for  a  candle- 
stick. It  was  also  adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple 
continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it.  Accordingly, 
the  gates  were  effectually  closed,  so  that  no  vestiges  re- 
mained of  any  divine  worship  having  been  there  performed. 
This  occurrence  took  place  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  after  the  building  of  the  temple.7  In  2  Mace.  i.  1 — 9. 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  those  in 
Egypt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San- 
ballat,  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  for  the 
use  of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  moun- 
tain was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.     (Upon  this 

Srinciple  the  Samaritan  women  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
ohn  iv.  20.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseh 
the  first  high-priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two 
hundred  years  afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Samaritans,  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted 
the  bitterest  animosity.8  Representations  of  this  temple  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  city  of  Sichem  or  Neapolis.9 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  HIGH  PLACES,  AND  PROSEUCH.E,  OR  ORATORIES 
OF    THE    JEWS. 

I.   Of  the  high  places. — II.  Of  the  proseuchx,  or  oratories. 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  section,  frequent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  places  of  worship,  called  High  Places,  which 
were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  temple. 


s  .Tahn's  Hist,  of  Hebr.  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

e  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  Isa.  xix.  18,  19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above 
alluded  to.  See  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  ofthe 
Bible  on  that  passage. 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.3.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Schulzil 
Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  221,  222.     Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  203. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  S.  §§2—4.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1. 

»  Schulzii  Archaol.  Hebr.  p.  221.     Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  229. 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part  III.  Chap.  I. 


In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  devotion  of  mankind 
seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, not  only  because  these  retired  places  were  naturally 
fitted  for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kin- 
lied  a  certain  sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  was  more  ancient  in  the  East,  than 
altars  surrounded  by  groves  and  trees,  which  made  the  glace 
very  shady  and  delightful  in  (hose  hot  countries.  The  idol- 
aters in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  generally  worshipped 
tin1  sun.  appear  to  have  thought  it  improper  to  straiten  and 
coqfine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  hills  and 
mountains,  as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry; 
and  when  in  later  times  they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, yet  for  a  long  time  they  kept  them  open-roofed.  Nay, 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 
generally  built  their  altars  near  to  some  adjacent  grove  of 
trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  planted  by  the 
religious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beershe- 
ba,  in  the  plains  of  Mature,  it  is  said,  Be  planted  a  grove 
there,  arid  called  upon  ///<■  name  of  the  Lord  I  in-  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi'.  33.),  and  doubtless  that  was  the  place  to  which 
the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for  public  worship.1 
But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  of  the  heathen  idola- 
-  they  v  ere  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much 
the  lifer  for  the  exercis  i  f  thi  ir  unholy  rites,  and  for  the 
commission  of  the  obscene  and  horrid  practices  that,  were 
usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  Kings  xv.  12.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7.)  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  (w  !io  in  thi  respeel  imitated  the  heathens) 
that  they  secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that 
they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in  all  the  high  places, 
and  wrought  wickedness  In  provoke  the  Lord,  as  did  the  heathen. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account,  therefore,  God  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Israelites  utterly  to  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  land  they 
should  possess,  served  tin  ir  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills:  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their 
oblations  to  that  place  only  which  God  should  choose,  (l)eut. 
xii.  2 — 15.)  Nay.  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  the  heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord".  (Deut.  xvi.  'J! .)  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  alter  God  should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  pub- 
lic worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
high  places,  or  any  when'  else  but  in  the  place  God  did 
choose:  bo  thai  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
hibition of  places  and  groves  (so  fir  at  least  as  concerned  the 
[icing  in  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  for 
their  disobedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon 
high  places  and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erected  (2 
Kings  xv.  35.),  and  for  not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the 
heathens,  where  their  idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by 
that  command  and  in  many  other  places  of  .Scripture  (.Num. 
xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to  do; — that  the 
prophets  with  bo  much  holy  zeal  reproached  the  Israelites. 
We  have,  indi  ed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides  that  of 
Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  for  sacrificing,  as  well 
as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  which  are  not 
condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  uncertain  abode  of  the 
ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  family 
in  a  high  place,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon 
it.  (1  Sam.  ix.  12.  I'K  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and 
offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi. 
25,26.);  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  high 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  lilt,  and  x\i.  29.) 
But  all  this  was  before  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was 
the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for  his  public  wor- 
ship ;  after  which  other  place-;  lor  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 
That  th    I  raeliti    ,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices 

upon  thi  Be  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  built,  will 

evidently  appear  by  noticin  iges  in  their  history  ; 

for  'n't  t ention  Jeroboam  and  his  Buccei  a  rs  in  the  King- 
dom of  Israel,  whose  pi  fessed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every 
thing  in  mat  Ion,  and  who  bad  peculiar  priests 

whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  1  Rings  xviii.  19.) 
it  is  clear  thai  mo8l  oi  the  kings  of  Judah, — even  such  of 
.  ho  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law, — are  expressly  recorded  as  blaraeable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  tie  m  i  t  destroying 

■  Many  Mclenl  nation  ilursaod  offer  sacrifices  to  their 

Sods  upon  See  the  examplei  adduced  in  Bur 

er's  Oriental  Lileidtur.-,  rol  i    p 


these  high  places.  No  sooner  had  Rehoboam  the  son  of 
.Solomon,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strength- 
ened himself  in  his  kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Judah  did  evit 
in  tin  sight  of  I  he  Lord,  and  built  /In  m  high  plans,  and  images, 
and  groves,  on  every  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  the  exemplary  sovereigns,  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  places  and 
groves  (2  ( )hron.  xiv.  3.  xv.  16.  xvii.  G.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat's 
son  and  successor,  Jehoram,  is  said  to  have  made  high  jiluces 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.)  And  though 
.loash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  perverted  by  bis  idolatrous  courtiers,  who 
served  groves  and  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  gave  a 
permission  for  that  purpose  ;  for,  after  making  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told,  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  and  then  they  left  Ike 
house  of  dad.  (2 Chron.  xxiv.  17,  in.)  Nor  was  the  reign 
of  \nrazidi  the  son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  1.) ; 
and  though  (Jzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have  done  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  dad,  yet  this  exception  appears 
against  him,  that  the  high  places  were  w>t  removed,  but  the 
people  still  sacrificed  there  (2  Kings  xv. .';.  I.) ;  the  same  obser- 
vation is  made  of  .loth am  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  1.) 
But  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince  of  extra- 
ordinary piety  :  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  1.).  which  his 
son  Manassih  again  built  up.  (2  Kings  xxi.  2.)  At  length 
good  king  Josiah,  a  prince  very  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places  and  groves,  and 
purged  it  from  idolatry:  but  as  the  four  succeeding  reigns 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  high  places  were  again  revived,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah.2 

II.  From  the  preceding  facts  and  remarks,  however,  we 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high 
places  and  groves,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn 
acts  of  sacrificing  there,  did  on  any  account  extend  to  the 
prohibiting  of  other  acts  of  devotion,  particularly  praijer,  in 
any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  the  high  places  and  groves 
of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be  razed)  only  ex- 
cepted. For  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  prayers 
are  always  acceptable  to  God  in  every  place,  when  performed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  in  many  pi. hi  s  oi  Judaea,  both  before  and  afte* 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  of  places  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and 
resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  Pbosbochj:  i  r  Oratories. 

These  places  of  worship  Were  v*rv  eomm    n  in  .1  u  hi  a  (and 

it  should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial 
city,  inhabited  !>y  vast  numbers  of  Jews:  and  it  appears  that 
in  heathen  countries  they  were  erected  in  sequi  stereo  retreats, 
commonly  on  the  hanks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
proseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lard  opened  the. 
heart  of  Lydia.  thai  she  attended  aula  the  l/iimr*  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  was  by  a  river  side.  (Acts  xvi.  13,  1  J,  15. )J 
It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men.  whether  these 
proseuchte  were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section),  or  distinct 
!  from  the  hitter.  Both  J<  bj  phus  and  Philo,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have  considered  them  as 
Bvnonymous:  and  with  them  agree  Gro  ius,   Hmesti,  Drs. 

Whitby,   Doddridge,   and    I/an!i,er;'    bet   Oalmet,    l>is.   I'ri- 

deaux  and  Hammond,  and  others,  have  distinguished  between 

these  two  BOrtS  of   buildings,  and    have  shown    that    though 

they  were  nearly  the  same,  and  were  som<  times  confounded 
by  Philo  and  Jos,  phus.  yet  that  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  them;  the  synagog  in  cities,  while  tho 

proseiieh;c  were  without  th  red  ■  p  its,  and 

»  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  if.  pp.  1G1-  lliG.    Croxall's  Scripture  Po> 

I   it,.-  riiy  ..f  II  .1 
pari  of  winch  is  ill  III--  lull'. v.  in     : 

wi  ■  i .!  in   thai  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both  met)  and  women,  doob- 
lerve  the  Sabbaths  and  pprform  ording  la  ihe  Ji  wish  law, 

.iinl  build  pr 08(  ucha  by  th'  tea  tide,  according  a*  ih>  ■  tier,  m  of'tht 
try ;  and  If  any  men.  whether  maj  give  them  anj 

linn),  ran  i  fine  to  the  city."    Am.  Jud.  lib. 

th    .-  10 

»  I'litii.  .I.-  Lesallone  ad  Caium  p  1011  Josephu  de  Vita  sua.  164.  Ju- 
venal, Sat.  lii  11  Grotius  Whitby,  and  Doddridge  on  I.ukovl  i1  Ernest! 
Institutlo  loterpi  ft    l-ard- 

n.-r'.s  ('r.-iiii.iiiiv.  I.....!;  i  .-..'!  -'.  l>r  Karwood's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  rol  II  pp  i;i— wo. 
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in  heathen  countries)  were  usually  erected  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-shore  (Acts  xvi.  13.), 
without  any  covering  but  galleries  or  the  shade  of  trees. 
Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  the  proseuchae  were  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  synagogues,  and  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open 
courts,  in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance 
from  Jerusalem  might  offer  up  their  private  prayers  in  them, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  the  synagogues,  he  further  observes, 
the  prayers  were  offered  up  in  public  forms,  while  the  pro- 
seuchae were  appropriated  to  private  devotions :  and  from  the 
oratory,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 
being  erected  on  a  mountain  (Luke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  proseuchae  were  the  same  as  the  high  places, 
60  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.1 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  SYNAGOGUES. 


Form  of  a  Synagogue  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

I.  Nature  and  origin  of  synagogues. — The  synagogue  of  the 
libertines  explained. — II.  Form  of  the  synagogues. — III.  The 
officers  or  ministers.— -IV .  The  service  performed  in  the  syna- 
gogues.— V.  Ecclesiastical  poiver  of  the  synagogues. — VI. 
The  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  Nineteen  Prayers  used  in  the  syna- 
gogue service. 

I.  The  Synagogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews 
assembled  for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  other  instructions.  Though  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin 
is  not  very  well  known  ;  and  many  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  any  particular  place  for  the  performance  of  other 
exercises  of  devotion.  Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
vah were  sung  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  the 
more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  frequented  on  Sabbath- 
days  and  new  moons  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
prayer.  (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  18 — 24.  2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the 
house  of  some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the 
practice  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  his  own  family, 
and  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  (Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and 
xx.  1.  with  Neh.  viii.  18.)  At  length  these  domestic  con- 
gregations became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a  regular  order 
of  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.  Philo2  thinks 
these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses  :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  the  reigns  of 
the  Asmonasan  princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected, 
and  were  soon  greatly  multiplied  ;  though  in  Alexandria  and 
other  foreign  places,  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they 
were  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity. :  There  appears  to 
be  art  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  lxxiv.  4. 8. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  fre- 

1  Dr.  Hammond  on  Lukev  i.  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13—16.  Calmet's  Diet,  voce 
Proseucba.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  book  vi.  sub  anno  444.  voL  i. 
pp.  aS7— 390.  edit.  1720. 

»  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis.  lib.  iii.p.  685. 

'  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  §3. 


quent,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place  in 
Judasa :  but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a 
town,  unless  there  were  ten  persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not 
fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  Romans.  In  the  evangelical  history  we 
find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more 
synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at  Jerusalem  :  hence  we 
find,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, the  Asiatics,  the  Cilieians,  the  Libertines,  and  the 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  or  cities,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  consi- 
derable difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned, 
whether  these  Libertines  were  the  children  of  freed  men 
(Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  African  Jews  from  the  city 
or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina,  near  Carthage.  The 
former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and  Vitringa;  the 
latter  (which  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commenta- 
tor in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century),  by  Professor  Gerdes, 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  Schleusner. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Romans  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Liberti  and  the  Libertini.  The  Libertus 
was  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom;1 
the  Libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  Libertus.5  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  after-ages  was  not  strictly  observed  ;  and  Libertinus 
also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  born  but  made  free,  in  oppo- 
sition to  IngenwuA  or  one  bom  fee.6  Whether  the  Libertini, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  hav- 
ing been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,7  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  them- 
selves Libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves, 
is  differently  conjectured  by  the  learned.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews  of  Cyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  &c.  built  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  country- 
men in  London;  and  that  the  Italian  Jews  did  the  same;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Libertini,  their  syna- 
gogue was  therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

In  support  of  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that 
the  Libertines  derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina, 
a  city  in  Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on 
the  word  Ajfiprots,  says,  that  it  was  cvojua  e^ci/?,  a  national  ap- 
pellative ;  and  that  the  Glossainierlineuris,  of  which  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Li- 
bertini, e  regione,  denoting  that  they  were  so  styled  from  a 
country.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  the  celebrated  conference 
with  the  Donatistsat  Carthage,  anno  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  of  the  church  of  Libertina,-  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  619,  there  is 
mention  of  Januarius  gratia  Dei  episcopus  sanctae  eccksix  Li- 
bertinensis,  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  the  holy 
church  of  Libertina ;  and  therefore  Fabricius  in  his  Geographi- 
cal Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  in  what 
was  called  Africa  propria,  or  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  all  the  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  are  called  from  the 
places  whence  they  came,  it  is  probable  that  the  Libertines 
were  denominated  in  like  maimer  ;  and  as  the  Cvrenians  and 
Alexandrians,  who  came  from  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
think  it  probable,  that  they  also  belonged  to  the  same  coun- 
try. But  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  any 
natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  well 

*  Cives  Romani  sunt  Liberti,  qui  vindicta,  censu,  ant  lestamento  nullo 
jure  impediente  manuinissi  sunt.     Ul|)ian.  tit.  i.  5  0. 

*  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  ol  Suetonius  concerning  Clau- 
dius, who,  he  says,  was,  ignarus  temporibus  Appif,  et  deinceps  aliquamdiu 
Libertinos  dictos,  non  ipsos,  qui  manuinittcrentur,  sed  ingenuos  ex  his 
procreatos.     In  vita  Claudii,  cap.  24.  §4.  p.  7:-i.  Pitisci. 

e  Quintilian.  de  Institutione  Oratoria,  Jib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  240.  edit.  Gibson, 
1693.  Qui  servus  est,  si  manuinitiatur,  fit  Libertinus — Justinian.  Institut. 
lib.  i.  tit.  v.  Libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justa  sen  ilute  manuinissi  sunt.  Tit.  iv. 
Ingenuus  est  is,  qui  statiin  ut  natus  est,  liber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingenuis 
inatrimnnio  aditus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  altero  libertino,  et 
altero  inffenuo. 

i  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Pome.  Tacitus  informs  us 
(Anal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  85.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into 
Sardinia;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  adjure,  by  a 
certain  day.  See  also  Suetonius  in  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  30.  JosephiiS(Antiq. 
lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  §5.  edit.  Haverc.)  mentions  the  same  fact.  And  Philo  (Le- 
gat.  ad  Caium.  p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  1613.)  speaks  of  a  good  part  of  the  city, 
beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertini,  having 
been  brought  to  Rome  as  captives  and  slaves,  but,  being  made  free  by  their 
masters,  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  rites  and  customs. 
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known  that,  only  about  fifteen  years  before,  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from 
Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by 
Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account 
is  corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians. 

II.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
synagogues  had  any  peculiarFoRM.  The  buildingof  them  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke  vii.  5.);  and  they  were 
erected  within  or  without  the  city,  generally  in  an  elevated 
place,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  proseuchaj  by  being 
roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which 
the  book  of  the  law  was  spread  ;  and  on  the  east  side  there 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept;  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  with  their  hacks  to  the  ark  and  their 
faces  to  the  people!  The  seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed 
nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the  more  holy,  and  hence 
they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  chief  seals  in  tin 
synagogue;  which  the  Pharisees  affected  ;and  for  which 
our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6.)  A  simi- 
lar precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  wor- 
ship even  of  the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  indignation  of  the  apostle  James  (ii.  3.) 
against  the  undue  preference  that  was  given  to  the  rich.  The 
women  were  separated  from  the  men,  and  sat  in  a  gallery 
enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposed  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  w- ere  in 
every  synagogue  certain  Officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  all  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed 
therein.     These  were, — 

1.  The  A^m/M7*>«,  or  Ruler  of  the  synagogue.  (Luke 
xiii.  11.  M  irk  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  col- 
lated with  Mark  v.  22.  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  se- 
veral of  these  rulers  in  a  synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its 
concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach.  They 
were  always  men  advanced  in  age,  and  respectable  for  their 
learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them  Hacamim,  that 
is,  sages  or  wise  men,  and  they  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence and  authority.  They  were  judges  of  thefts,  and  simi- 
lar petty  offences:  and  to  them  Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to 
allu  le  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian 
Christians  with  carrying  their  differences  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  if  they  had  no  persons  among  them  who 
were  capable  of  determining  them.  Is  if  so,  says  he,  that 
there  is  vol  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  no!  one  that  shall  be 
able  to  fudge  between  his  brethren?  These  rulers,  likewise, 
had  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
judged  to  he  rebellious  against  the  law  ;  in  allusion  to  which 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  scourged  in  the  synagogues.  (Matt.  x.  17.) 

2.  Next  to  the  Af>x.i7uv*yuryai;,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
was  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  pray- 
ers to  Cod  for  the  whole  congregation:  he  was  called  She- 
liach  Zibbor,  or  the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their 
messenger,  lie  spoke  to  God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  the  presiding  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are 
termed 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  officer 
from  the  Sheliaeh  Ziooor,ani  inferior  to  him  in  dignity,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  tinn- 
ed i^rvfSTjic,  the  mini.hr,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
sacred  l> 

IV.  The  serviee  performed  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  on  other  holy  days,  consisted  i  f  three  parts,  viz. 

prayer,  reading   the  Scnpturl  I,  and  preaching,  or  exposition 

of  the  Script! 

1.  The  first  pari  of  the  synagogue  service  is  "Prayers  (or 
the  performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 

synagogue  worship.     The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers 

are  the  mtremvav  (sh-movm  bsrch),  or  the  eighteen  prayers. 
which,  according  to  the  rabbies,  were  composed  and  insti- 
tuted by  Ezra,  in  order  that  the  JeWS,  wins,'  language  after 

the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  bor 
rowed  from  other  languages,  might  in-  aide  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  thi  ir  own  country.  Such 
is  the  account  which  ftfaimonides  gives,  out  of  the  Gemara, 

of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  liturgies;  and  the  eighteen  col- 
lect*, in  particular,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.     However, 


some  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmudical  rabbies  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  prove  their  liturgies  to  be  of  so  high  an 
antiquity  ;  especially  since  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux acknowledges,  seem  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is 
evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  temple 
nor  sacrifice ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  prays,  that  God 
would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love,  to  accept  the  burnt  sacri- 
fices of  Israel,'  &c.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  com- 
position of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Judaea,  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the, 
second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue 
worship  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  number  of  which  was  subse- 
quently increased.  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned, 
another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars.  It  is  di- 
rected against  apostates  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the 
Jews  liberally  employed  to  designate  all  Christians,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent.  This  additional  prayer  is 
now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen. 
They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  exception, 
who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  public,  at 
the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see 
them,  they  are  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  this  section.2 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  read 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts, — the  Kiriothr 
Shema,  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions 
out  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  holy  writings. 
(1.)  The  Kirioth-Shema  consists  of  three  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  Deut.  vi.  G— 9.  xi.  13 — 21.  Num.  xv.  37—41. 
As  the  first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word 
shema,  that  is,  hear,  they  are  collectively  termed  the  Shema, 
and  the  reading  of  them  is  called  kiriotnshema,  or  the  read- 
ing of  the  Shema.  This  reading  or  recital  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  several  prayers  ana  benedictions;  and,  next  to 
the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  be- 
lieving the  commands  in  Deut.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation,  repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning 
ana  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  Masorets,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Paraschioth 
or  sections:  for  the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  alternately  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of 
fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their 
division  of  the  law  into  Paraschioth  or  sections,  had  a  respect 
to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  third, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen  months;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Paraschioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath  ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  of  the  fifty  Sabbaths, 
by  reading  two  shorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was 
occasion.  They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sab 
hath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last  course 
of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course; 
that  so,  as  the  rabbies  say,  the  devil  might  not  accuse  them 
t0  God  of  hi  inn  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

(3.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings 
are  termed  uaphtoroth.  When  Antiochus  Epinhanes  con 
quered  the  Jews  about  the  year  U>3  before  the  Christian  rera, 
he  prohibited  the  public  reading  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  wholly  deprived  of  the  word  of  God,  selected  from  other 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings  fifty-four  portions,  which  were 

termed  bafhtoras,  rraoan  (ii"i,n-niu"Tii),  from  -\cl>  (potob), 
hi'  dismissed,  A/  hose,  opened — for  though  the  Law  was  ili.y- 
missed  from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the 

i  did  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  jiniji/ntir  writings,  not 
being  under  the  interdict,  ware    left  open;    and  therefore  they 

'  The  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  collects  hare  the  sunt  alia- 
I  reference  ai  the  seventeenth.    See  the  original  prayers  Id  Hal- 
monldea  de  Ordine  Preeum,  or  In  \  Itringal  (de  Bynag  retere,  lib 

Ii  ,  in   ii   |>i>   1033    103    '  v.i bat  rvi  i  thai  thi  Talmudiats  will  I 

seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restoration  "i  the  temple  worship, 

1 1 .1  in.-  n  am  si  ii  nun  Lei  H  ir  ii  in  In  Ail  vi  him  Do ■  Hi'1',  aa  he  tranalatea  ii), 

in  have  been  usually  recited  hv  the  king  in  the  temple  a)  the  feaat  •  >!  laber> 

in.  i i.    hi  abaurdltj  thai  II  confutes  Itself,  and  .-hows  ham 

inii.  ill..  Jewish  n.i.iitii.iis  concerning  the  antiquity  an. I  use  nf  their  liturgies 
arc  to  be  depended  ii|x>i:  3  See  pp.  106,  107.  infra. 
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used  them  in  place  of  the  others.  It  was  from  this  custom 
of  the  Jews,  that  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  theirs,  of 
reading  a  lesson  every  Sabbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  paraschioth 
or  section  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of  the 


lets  (which  were  substituted  for  the  former),  as  they 
iave  been  read  together  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans  or  Maccabees,  and  as  they  continue  to  be  read  in  the 
various  synagogues  belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Dutch,  and  German  Jews. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  all  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in 

THE    DIFFERENT    JEWISH    SYNAGOGUES    FOR    EVERY    SABBATH    OF    THE    YEAR. 


PARASCHIOTH,  or  Sectio?is  of  the  Law. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  Sections  of  the  Prophets. 


Sect. 


1111. 

xiv. 
xv. 

xvi. 

xvii. 
xviii. 

xix. 
xx. 

xxi. 

xxii. 
xxiii. 


xxiv. 

xxv. 

xxvi. 

xxvii. 

xxviii. 

xxix. 

xxx. 

xxxi. 

xxxii. 

xxxiii. 


xxxvi. 

xxxv. 

xxxvi. 

xxxvii. 

xxxviii. 

xxxix. 

xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xliii. 


xliv. 

xlv. 

xlvi. 

xlvii. 

xlviii. 

xlix. 

1. 

li. 

lii. 

liii. 

liv. 


GENESIS. 

rw\3  Bereshith, i.  1.  to  vi.  8. 

ro  nnSn  Toledoth  noach, vi.  9.  to  xi.  32. 

•ft  -]1?  Lee  leca, xii.  1.  to  xvii.  27. 

N-m  Vaiyera, xviii.  1.  to  xxii.  24. 

me>  n^n  Chaiyeh  Sarah, xxiii.  1.  to  xxv.  18. 

m^n  Toledoth, xxv.  19.  to  xxviii.  9. 

NX>1  Vaiyetse, xxviii.  10.  to  xxxii.  3. 

nV'i  Vaiyishlach, xxxii.  4.  to  xxxvi.  43. 

3is>ii  Vaiyesheb, xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  23. 

ypv  Mikkets, .*..xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 

bum  Vaiyiggash, xliv.  18.  to  xlvii.  27. 

>m)  Vayechei, xlvii.  28.  to  1.  26. 

EXODUS. 

niDa>  Shcmoth, i.  1.  to  vi.  1. 

mm  Vaera, vi.  2.  to  ix.  35. 

njno  *?n  N3  Bo  el  Paraoh, . . .  .x.  1.  to  xiii.  16. 

rr?tt>3  Bcshalach, xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

iTTP  Yithro, xviii.  1.  to  xx.  26. 

D>t3Dtt>D  Mishpatim, xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  18. 

nDr.n  Terumah, xxv.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

rmn  Tetsaveh, xxvii.  20.  to  xxx.  10. 

NB>n  »3  Kei  tissa, xxx.  11.  to  xxxiv.  35. 

bnp^  Vaiyakhel, xxxv.  1.  to  xxxviii.  20. 

mp£3  Pekudey, xxxviii.  21.  to  xl.  38. 

LEVITICUS. 

KipM  Vaiyikra, i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

IX  N-ipn  Vaiyikra  Tsau, vi.  8.  to  viii.  36 

^jiDtf  Shemini, ix.  1.  to  xi.  47. 

jjnm  Tazria, xii.  1.  to  xiii.  59. 

jnxD  Metsora,. . .    xiv.  1.  to  xv.  33. 

mo  nnN  Acharey  Moth, xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  30. 

D1BHP  Kedushim, xix.  1.  to  xx.  27. 

-\DN  Emor, xxi.  1.  to  xxiv.  23 

ijid  -iro  Behar  Sinai, xxv.  1.  to  xxvi.  2. 

'npm  Bechukkotai, xxvi.  3.  to  xxvii.  34. 

NUMBERS. 

13103  Bemidbar, i.  1.  to  iv.  20. 

Ktt>j  Naso, iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 

■jnSjtro  Behaalotica, viii.  1.  to  xii.  16. 

Y?s>  Shelach, xiii.  1.  to  xv.  41. 

mp  Korach xvi.  1.  to  xviii.  32. 

npn  Chukkath, xix.  1.  to  xxii.  1. 

p*?3  Balak, xxii.  2.  to  xxv.  9. 

on^o  Pinchas, xxv.  10.  to  xxx.  1. 

niDD  Mattoth, xxx.  2.  to  xxxii.  42. 

^DD  Masey, xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxvi.  13. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

cn-Oi  Debarim, i.  1.  to  iii.  22. 

j:nnNi  Vaethchanan, iii.  23.  to  vii.  11. 

3pj)  Ekeb, vii.  12.  to  xi.  25. 

nNT  Reeh, xi.  26.  to  xvi.  17. 

D'aBit1  Shophetim, xvi.  18.  to  xxi.  9. 

Nj?n  Tetse, xxi.  10.  to  xxv.  19. 

N13P  Tabo, xxvi.  1.  to  xxix.  8. 

D»3JM  Nitsabim, xxix.  9.  to  xxx.  20. 

lV>l  Vaiyelec, xxxi.  1.  to  xxxi.  30. 

UHNn  Haazinu, xxxii.  1.  to  xxxii.  52. 

H313H  mn  Vezot  Habaracah, .  .xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxiv.  12. 


Portuguese  and  Italian  Jews. 

Isa.  xlii.  5 — 21 , 

Isa.  liv.  1—10 

Isa.  xl.  27—31.  xli.  1—16 


German  and  Dutch  Jews. 

.Isa.  xlii.  5 — 25.  xliii.  10. 

.Isa.  liv.  l_17.lv.  1—5. 

.Ditto. 

2  Kings  iv.  1—23 2  Kings  iv.  1.— 37. 

1  Kings  i.  1 — 31 Ditto. 

Mai.  i.  1—14.  ii.  1—7 Ditto. 

Hos.  xi.  7—12.  xii.  1—11 Ditto. 

Obad.  i.  1—21 Hos.  xii.  12-14.  xiii.  1-16 

Amos  ii.  1 — 16.  iii.  1 — 8 Ditto. 

1  Kings  iii.  15—28.  iv.  1 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 5 — 28 Ditto. 

1  Kings  ii.  1 — 12 Ditto. 


Jer.  i.  1 — 19.  ii.  1 — 3 Isa.  xxvii.  6.  to  xxix.  23. 

Ezek.  xxviii.  25.  to  xxix.  21 Ditto. 

Jer.  xlvi.  13—28 Ditto. 

Judg.  v.  1—31 Judg.  iv.  4.  to  v.  1 — 31. 

Isa.  vi.  1—31 Isa.  vi.  1-13. vii.  l-6.ix.  6,7. 

Jer.  xxxiv.  8— 22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 26. .  Ditto. 

1  Kings  v.  12— 18.  vi.  1—13 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xliii.  10—27 Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviii.  20—39 1  Kings  xviii.  1 — 39. 

1  Kings  vii.  13—26 1  Kings  vii.  40 — 50. 

1  Kings  vii.  40 — 50 1  Kings  vii.  51.  viii.  1 — 21. 


Isa.  xliii.  21—28.  xliv.  1—25 Ditto. 

Jer.  vii.  21 — 34.  viii.  1 — 3.  ix.  23,  24.. Ditto. 

2  Sam.  vi.  1—19 2  Sam.  vi.  1-23.  vii.  1-17. 

2  Kings  iv.  42 — 44.  v.  1 — 19 Ditto. 

2  Kings  vii.  3 — 20 Ditto. 

Amosix.  7 — 15 Ezek.  xxii.  1 — 19. 

Ezek.  xx.  2—20 Amos  ix.  7 — 15. 

Ezek.  xliv.  15—31 Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxii.  6 — 27 Ditto. 

Jer.  xvi.  19—21.  xvii.  1—14 Ditto. 


-20. 


Hos.  i.  10,11.  ii.  1- 

Judg.  xiii.  2—25 

Zech.  ii.  10 — 13.  iii.  1 — 13.  iv. 

Josh.  ii.  1—24 

1  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  xii.  1—22.. . 

Judg.  xi.  1—33 

Micah  v.  7—15.  vi.  1—8 

1  Kings  xx.  46.  xix.  1—21.  . . . 

Jer.  i.  1— 19.  ii.  1—3 

Jer.  ii.  4 — 28.  iv.  1,  2 


■15. 


...Ditto. 

...Ditto. 

-7.  Ditto. 

. .  .Amosix.  7- 

...  Ditto. 

...Ditto. 

. . .  Ditto. 

...Ditto. 

...Ditto. 

...Jer.ii.4 — 28.  iii.  4. 


Isa.  i.  1—27 

xl.  1—26 

xlix.  14—26.  1.  1—3. 
liv.  11—17.  Iv.  1—5.. 
li.  12— 23.  lii.  1—12. 

liv.  1—10 

Ix.  1—22 


.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 
.Ditto. 


lxi.  10,  11.  lxii.  1-12.  lxiii.  1-9..  .Ditto. 

Hos.  xiv.  1—9.  Mic.  vii.  18 — 20 Isa.  Iv.  6 — 13.  lvi.  1 — 8. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1 — 51.  Some  say  Ezek. 

xvii.  22—24.  xviii.  1—32 Hos.  xiv.  1-9.  Joel  ii.  1-27.' 

Josh.  i.  1-18.  Eccl.  i.-xii.  inclusive, . .  .  Ditto.2 


1  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebrated  pro- 
phecy, quoted  by  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  pro- 
pin  I  Joel  (ii.  28—32.)  forms  apart  of  the  Pentecostal  service  of  the  Karaite 
lews  hi  the  Crimea.  "Such,  however,  is  the  fact ;  and  may  we  not  con- 
slude,  froin  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  ancient  sect  have  adhered  to 
Vol.  II.  O 


their  primitive  institutions,  that  the  s:ime  coincidence  took  place  in  the 
apostolic  age  V     Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  &c.  p.  326. 

2  The  above  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Deut. 
xxxiv.,  who  states  that  he  has  in  general  followed  the  divisions  in  the  best 
Masoretic  Bibles,  from  which  our  common  English  Bibles  in  some  cases 
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OF  SACRED  PLACES. 


[Part 


Chai\  I. 


In  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  the 
law  was  always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  :' 
hut  in  those  of  the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in 
Hebrew;  whence  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  vernacular  among  the  Jews,  to  establish 
an  interpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  them 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.2  The  doctor 
or  reader,  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpre- 
ter repeated  aloud  to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  What  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops,   (Matt.  x.  27.)3 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is, 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Breaching  to  the  people  from 
them.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them, 
and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  Luke  iv.  15 — 22.  we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these  ways:  And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all.  And  he  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up,-  ami  us  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  tin  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  arid  stood 
up  fur  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Ksaias  ,•  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume*  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor  t  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captirrs,  and  neon  ring  of  sight  to  the  blind,- 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised}  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.'"  And  he  folded  the  volume,5  and  he  game  it 
again  to  the  minister  and  sat  down  .■  and  the  eyes  of  all  them 
that  wire  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And  he 
began  to  say  unto  them.-  This  dap  is  this  Scripture  fulfill/ il  in 
your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gra- 
cious words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he  was  called  out,  as  a  member 
of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to  have  commenced  with 
the  first  verse  of  Isa.  lxi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the 
table  above  given.  "Have  the  Jews,"  asks  an  eminent 
commentator,  '•  altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  <>ur  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors?"6 
Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of 
God)  to  nad  the  Scriptures  ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript 
until  he  came  to  the  Lesson  appointed  for  that  day;  which 
having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer;  and  men  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably 
to  the  nsage  of  the  Jews/  But  when  Christ  entered  any 
synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  Sabbath-day, 
wherever  he  was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  been  read.  The  Sacred  Writings, 
used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  written  on 

skin-,  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and    (like  the  ancient  copies) 

rolled  on  two  rollers,  beginning  at  each  end:  so  that,  in  read- 
will  be  found  to  vary  ;>  little.  On  the  above  tables,  Dr.  I  !lai  Ice  remarks,  thai 
though  the  Jews  are  agreed  In  the  sections  of  the  law  thai  are  read  every 

Babbath  ;  yel  they  are  not  agreed  In  M>.-  haphtorotb.  nr  sections  fr the 

prophet  above,  thai  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  differ  In 

several  eases  frem  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  and  there  are  some  Blighter 
variations  in-sni.-.-.  iimse  above,  which  he  hat  doI  noticed. 

■  Tertoilianl  Apologia,  c.  18. 

»  Prom  this  pra.  n.-i-  ■>riurii«at.<i  the  (haldee  Paraphrases,  of  which  an 
an m  h:is  been  given  In  the  Brat  volume  "i  this  work. 

«  Dr.  Lighlfoot'u  I f ■  ■  •  •  it. -iii-aii-. •■,  mi  m  mi 

«  "  AvxrrrvJ*,-  to    6.S/..-,v.     This  word  signifies  In   uiifnlil.   unroll.     Tin- 

hunks  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  parchment  and  rolled  up.  Eunice 
the  word  volume,    a-  ■    -.  -,<  *  >■  .  ■■••'■_  ,- ■  ;»u\     .,„,,.-..  ,.    -.  _ , 

:  Why  'I"  we  not  unfold  our  arms  .mil  Ha-.p  .-a.h  oih.-r  in  them  I 
Dion  Halicarn  lib  -i  p  '■'-■  Hudson  i  ..-  ■  .■■  a.xaiittsai;, 
iintiiiiiinii  iIip  ii-iicr.    JriKcphus,  de  vitA  sun,  p   21.     HaveTcamp     I 

,  M.r«  J»,  ANAIITT5AU, 

TO  BIBAION,"  [the  very  expression  of  the  evangelist]  Herodotus,  lib  I  c 

126.  i. mi.  i.  p.  L68.  edit  ox. hi.  1909.  Dr.  Harwood's  1m r... in.  ii.>n,  vol.  n. 
p.  181. 

»    llTuga<  t;  -. ?>..!)„. 

«  !>r    \  Clarke,  on  D.-m  mdv. 

i  In  like  manner,  according  to  iho  custom  of  their  public  Instructors, 

we  find  our  Saviour  sitting  aWn  (Matt  v.  1  >  before  be  began  to  deliver 

in>  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the  assembled  multitudes ;  and  upon  another 

i  titling  down,  and  out  of  the  shi|>  teaching  the  people  who  were 

collected  on  the  al (Matt    riil    I.)  So  also  It  I      ild  of  the  scribes,  who 

were  the  Jewish  clergy,  thai  they  sat  (Man.  rxili.  2.)  in  Motes'  chair, 
whatever  therefore  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not 
after  their  icor/cn,/or  they  nay  and  do  not. 


in<r  from  rifjdit  to  left,  they  roll  off  with  the  left,  while  they 
roll  on  with  tin-  right  band.*  The  Yignette,  at  the  bead  of  this 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Synagogue  Rolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original 
and  very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is  ill  scribed  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  §  ii. 

"  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countries  where 
places  of  worship  were  established,  that  when  strangers, 
who  were  Jews,  arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  offer 
their  devotions,  it  was  usual  for  the  presidents  of  the  syna- 
gogue, after  the  appointed  portion  out  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and  in  a  very 
respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  This  token 
of  respect  and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  fn  Pisidia,  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  them, 
saying,  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  hare  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  sop  on.  Upon  which  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck- 
oning with  his  hand  said,  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fur  God, 
give  audience."* 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  in- 
structed. The  sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat 
upon  elevated  benches,  while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet 
or  before  them;10  which  circumstance  explains  St.  Paul's 
meaning  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

V.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out  of  these 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from 
partaking  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
offices  there  performed ;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  con- 
fessed that,  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue.  (John  ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  when  the  blind 
man,  who  had  been  restored  to  sig-ht,  persisted  in  confessing 
that  he  believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such 
a  miracle  could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  were  not  of  God,  tin  // 
cast  him  out.  Tver.  33,  31.)" 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen 
prayers  of  the  Jews,  referred' to  in  page  104.  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Prideaux.  That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is 
now  the  twelfth  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jevi  ish 
liturgies.  The  first  or  precatory  part  of  each  article  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  and  the  last  or  eucharistical  part  w  as 
the  response  of  the  people. 

"  1.  Blessed  be  thou,  ()  Lord  our  God,  the  (<'"i>  of  oe.r 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high 
Goo,  bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor 

of  the  universe,  who  lememberest  the  good  deeds  of  Our  fa- 
thers, and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King  our  Lord 
and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield. —  Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Loud,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  .' 

"2.  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  powerful  forever;  thou  raisest  the 
dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save;  thou  sendest  down  the 
dew.  stillest   the  winds,  and    makesl  the  rain   to  come  down 

upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  hem  ficence  all  that 

»  Dr.  A  Clarke,  on  Luke  *i.  17. 

»  Dr.  Harwood's  lnii.nl.  voL  U   p 

">  Pleurj    I.  inn.  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  supposed  thai  the  Jew* 
ish  youth  sni  mi  low  Beats  or  on  the  ground,  al  the  feel  ol  their  prei  - 
who  occupied  :'.  I. 'My  chair  ;  but  Vitringa  has  shown,  from  Jewish  authority, 

iii. n  Ho-  iiisi-qili-s  ni  tin-  l-.ihl.ins  stood  before  them  in  the  mai r above 

represented.    Bee  ins  treatise  de  Synag.  Vet.  lib    i.  p    I    cl  7    Kypke 
(Observ.  Sacrce,  In  Not    Poed  Libras,  vol.  II.  pp.  114,  115.)  has  collected  a 
variety  ol  passages  from  Greek  writers,  i"  show  thai  the  expression  *•«(>» 
-    ni  tin  in  i.  is  equivalent  to  -■•--.-'.  m  oi  or  I ■■ 

o   Tlii-  preceding  account  of  iho  Jewish  Svnanosriirs  has  heen  r. implied 

from  Lamy'i  apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii  pp. 'jl'.>-  -'-'I.    lYiileaux'aC 

i ii k  vi.  sub  anno  144),  vol.  I.  pp  374    391.    Fleury'a  Manners  of 

the  Israelites  b)  Dr  Clark.,  pp   :::>'■    :•;:<     IV let,  Antiq.  Judaiqui 

19    ii     .'ii,..  i    Chrel    torn,   iii  I    BchuUtil  areha  ol    Hi 

Reland's  Antlo   II.  In-  part  I.  c  10.  pp.  126    im    Ike Intiq   He br. parti. 

».  8    pp.  100      105.      S.haehtii  Aniina.lv. nsi -    a. I   Ik. -mi    A Il.-l.r    pp. 

I  ir.in.  i's«',-,.,|j| v.l k  i  c  9  18.  Pritli  Introd  ad  Nov.! 

pp     117.   596     608  :  ami   Dr.  .l.-imm-s'.-  .l.-uish    Anlnpiiii.-s.    h.K.k   n.   c.    'J 

I'.n v.m.  antiq    in  in.  pp  I  ,  i  i   ba fact's  Introd 

Bp  Watson'sTl L  Tracts,  pp   IBS    109     On  the  synagogue  worship  of 

ih.  modern  Jews,  lite  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  31"— &1. 
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are  therein ;  and  of  thy  ahundant  mercy  makest  the  dead 
a^ain  to  live.  Thou  raisest  up  those  who  fall ;  thou  healest 
the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  are  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
to  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive, 
and  makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field  ! 
Thou  art  faithful  to  make  the  dead  to  rise  again  to  life. — 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to  life  ! 

"  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a 
holy  art  thou,  0  God. — "Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  God,  most 
holy  ! 

"  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teachest  them  understanding  :  give  graciously  unto  us  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  understanding. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  graciously  givest  knowledge  unto  men  ! 

"  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  O 
our  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence. — Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  vouchsafest  to  receive  us  by  repentance  ! 

"  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father  :  for  we  have 
sinned :  pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
against  thee.  For  thou  aTt  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  par- 
don.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  most  gracious,  who  multipliest 
ihy  mercies  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ! 

"  7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou 
on  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a 
perfect  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
God,  our  King,  and  a  strong  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel! 

"  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 
save  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
infirmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  God  who  healest  and  art  merciful. — Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people 
Israel ! 

"  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
hands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi- 
table.— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to 
the  years  ! 

"  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty  ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  land. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
gather  est  together  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  Israel ! 

"11.  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
nignity, and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
— Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  our  king,  who  lovest  righteousness 
and  justice. 

"  12.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatize  from 
the  true  religion  ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let2  the  kingdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  days. — Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest 
down  the  proud  f3 

<■  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the 
Christians,  or  as  others  say  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  little,  who  was  one  of  his 
scholars. 

»  The  Roman  empire. 


The  twelfth  prayer,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews,  varies  considerably  from 
iven.     In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Gentian  and  Polish  Jews,  it 


that  above 
stands  thus 


'  O  let  the  slanderers  have  no  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  anni- 


"  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon4  the 
lytes  of  justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  give  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust 
in  thy  name  ;  and  grant  us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for 
ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee. — 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  just ! 

"  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised  :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusalem  ! 

"  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish  ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  in  thy  sal- 
vation. For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day. — Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to 
flourish .' 

"  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful 
Father,  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our 
prayers  with  thy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  hearest  with  mercy 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer .' 

"  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  O  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers  ;  restore 
thy  worship  to5  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Is- 
rael, and  their  prayers  ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee. — Blessed  art  thou, 
0  Lord,  who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  ! 

"  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Thou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  thy  sio-ns, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonrfers, 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mer- 
cies are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving- 
kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  all 
these  mercies  be  thy  name,  O  king,  blessed  and  exalted,  and 
lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  thee.  Selah.     And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 

[>raise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Se- 
ah. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  ! 

"  19.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  in 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  moment. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
bkssest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace  !     Amen." 

hilated  speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  quickly  ;  humble  thou  them 
quickly  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  tcho  destroyest  enemies 
and  humblest  tyrants  .'"  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Jews,  this  prayer  runs  thus  : — "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  presumptuous  apostates  perish  as  in  a  moment;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  speedily  in  our  days. — Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  destroyest  the 
enemies  and  humblest  the  proud ."'    Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  329. 

1  Concerning  these  supposed  proselytes  of  justice,  see  p.  109.  infra. 

s  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the 
divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  causing  an  imperfec- 
tion in  their  worship  in  respect  of  what  it  was  formerly,  a  restoration  ol 
them  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  this  petition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ACRED      PERSONS. 


SECTION  I.i 


OF   THE    JEWISH    CHURCH    AND    ITS    MEMBERS. 


I.   The  -whole  Nation  accounted  holy. — II.  Members  of  the  Jewish  Church;  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews. — III.  Proselytes. — 
IV.  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. — V.  Hellenists. — VI.   The  Libertines. — VII.  Devout  Men. — VIII.    Circumcision. 


aelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  ( compare  Wisd. 
15.  17.  20.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  "20.);  and  in   the   time  of  our 


I.  Jehovah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  having 
been  pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  before  every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from 
every  other  people,  for  the  purposes  of  imparting  to  them  the 
revelation  or  his  will,  and  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God;  He  is  thence  said  to  have  chosen 
them,  and  tiny  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  represent- 
ed as  his  chosen  and  elect  people.2  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
manner  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  and  furnished  with  ex- 
traordinary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have 
sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  1G.  32.)  For 
these  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holy  Nation,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  also  saints  ;3  and  their  covenant  relation  to 
God  is  urged  upon  them  as  a  motive  to  holiness  of  heart  and 
practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7,  8.  2G.  xi.  45.  Exod.  xxii.  31.) 
Jiut  the  Jews  of  later  times,  becoming  proud  of  these  titles, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity 
only  to  those  of  their  own  faith ;  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  ac- 
counting them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.4  This 
relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  peo- 
ple, separated  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until 
the  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although  the 
lews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the 
numerous  denunciations  of  the  prophets  sufficiently  indicate. 
Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy, — holy,  or  righteous,  and 
Israelite 

x.  15.  17.  20-r  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.): 
Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they 
should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  the 
offspring  of  Abraham,  God  would  not  impute  their  sins  to 
them.5 

The  apostles  being  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  retained  uieir  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed 
the  Old  Testament  phraseology,  which  they  have  applied  to 
Christians,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  God's  love  to  them  in  Christ.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles not  only  call  them  disciples  and  brethren,  that  is,  friends 
united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by  bonds  equally  close 
as  those  of  brothers,  having  <»»  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  will  of  God  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour, 
service,  ana  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  extraordinary 
helps  and  motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  be 
sanctified  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Ileb.  ii.  11.  x.  2'.).  .hide  1.); 
and  are  further  styled  holy,  ln>hj  brethren,  a  holy  nation  and 
saints.5 

«  This  section  Ii  principally  derived  from  BchuUil  Axohmologia  He 
bmlea,  lib  ii.  c   i .  . i . -  i ; •  -  que  Membria;  together  with 

Beausobre  and  L'Enfant'a  Introd.  i"  tin-  Now  Test.  < I'.i-in.p  Watson's 
Coll.  of  Tract*,  vol  '"  PP  -"'■  **•)  Ikenli  Antiq.  pp.843— 347.  Btoach. 
Compend  Axcbteol    (Economic     Vi'-     |v  '  :!i     Edwardaonthe 

Authority,  Ac  of  Scripture,  vol  U.  pp.313  330,  All. or,  but  Herm.  Vet 
TeeL  torn.  i.  pp.  IS]  I  6. ;  Carpzovti Antiq  Hebr.  Genua, pp.  39  mi  ;  Jen 
Minus's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i  ch.  -t.    Mr.  Allen  has  given  an  interest- 

iim  ai'iuiint  of  lie-  i I'-  "I  ririMimrisioii  thai  obtain;    anion;;  tin 

tin-  pn-s.nt  linn-  in  Ins  "Modem  Judaism 

a  Compare  Deul  i\  87,  vn.  6  s.16.  L Kings  viil.  22.  et  seq.  IChron 
xu  13  PsaLcv.6  txxiil  i2.cv.  48  evi  6.  exxzv. 4.  Isa.  xlL  8, 9.  xUtt.  20. 
xliv.  i,  2.  ilv.  l.  ami  Ezek.  xx.  5. 

I   impaxe Bzod.  xu  8.   Lev.  id.  14.  I"    rii  2   ut. 26,    Deutvti. 6.  riv. 

'j  ;i  vx.i  i1'.  u'.m  :i  xxxni.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41,  1'sal.  xxxiv.  <J.  1.  5.  7. 
ixxix.  2.  rxxxii.  '.I.  rxlvtii.  It. 

*  A|in.i  bpaoa  Odes  obatinata,  miaericordla  in  promptu,  aed 

omni-s  alios  hostile  Odium.    BUCO  is  tin-  character  ..I  Hi,  Jews  iiiv.n  liy  the 

Roman  historian,  as  they  win-  in  the  inn.'  >.i  •  Saviour  (Tacit  Hist.  lib. 

V.  C.  G.  Inn,    in    |,,  -ji',;.   ,'.,|||.  liipont);   which   is  alcnnlantly   i-inilirmed    by 

the  aacred  wrltere.    Bee  Matt  u.  10, 11.  xxvi.  46.   Sat  11.16. 17.    I  These. 

ii.  16,  W. 
»  See  Whitby  on  Matt  ill.  0. 

•  See  CoL  Hi.  12.  [Theaa.v.27.  n.-b.  hi.  l.  I  Pet  U.  9.  Acts  ix.  38. 41. 
xxvi.  111.  Rom.  i  7.  xii.  i:i  xv.  Z\  S,.  xvi.  16.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Vi  Cor.  i.  1.  xiii.  13. 
PbU  iv.-.'.  Eph,  i.  t.  Phil.  i.  1.  and  CoL  I,  2. 


II.  The  first  Members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
whom  God,  having  delivered  from  their  oppressive  bondage 
in  Egypt,  chose  lor  himself  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and 
their  direct  issue,  without  any  intermixture  of  Gentile  blood 
or  language.  These  are  termed  by  St.  Paul  Hebrews  of  Ike 
Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  oi 
those  who  lived  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  Hellenists.  (Acts  vi.  1.  i.\.  2\). 
xi.  20.)  Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parental 
one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  Of  this  description  was 
Timothy.  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  Those  who  were  born  in  Judaea, 
of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Judfea,  spoke  the  language  of  their 
forefathers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  the  Hellenists;7  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their 
lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Hebrews,- — a  name 
the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  of  all 
the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  for  it  was  the 
name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaanites,  to  sig- 
nify that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  Hebrew,  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions above  described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  Israelite f 
as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a  person  was  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  though 
born  and  educated  in  a  foreign  country.  St.  Paul,  indeed) 
was  born  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  yet  being  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spoke 
the  language  used  there,  ajtd  understood  the  Hebrew  in  w  inch 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the 
most  honourable  class;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the 
Philippians  against  Judaizing  teachers  and  unbelieving  Jews, 
he  enumerates  this  privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  sal- 
vation were  to  be  obtained  by  them)  he  might  have  confidence 
in  the  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  1,  5.)     The  privileges  of  the  Israel- 


ites, which  were  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  Jews,  are 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a 
very  animated  manner.1 


\11  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Israel,  or 
Children  of  Iiirhel,  from  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until 
the  time  of  king  Rehoboam:  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from 
this  prince  and  adhering  to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth 
denominated  the  House  of  Israel:  while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  David, 
were  styled  the  Houst  of  Judah.  After  the  captivity,  most 
of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  te  m  Jews  became  a  general 
appellation  lor  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
for  those  who  wire  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iii.  s.  Estb. 
iii.  3.  -J  Mace.  i\.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament.* 

III.  Although  tin-  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  laws  of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  participate  in 

1  It  lias  been  remarked  thai  Greek  words  ending  in  hthj  Imply  infer!* 
mil.     'I 'in  is  the  'EKKwf  {HellenBBi  were  distinguished  from  the   I 

i .  tin-  J',,,, in  i  ■  imply  pure  or  nativi  Greeks,  who  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue  In   Its  purity;  and  the  latter,  Jews  or  others  sojourning 
among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according  t<>  the  He- 
brew Idiom,    Theae  were  the  'Ex.a.ih<tt«i,  Hellenists  01 
murmured  against  the  Hebrews.  (Acts  vi.  I.)    "Pythagoras  divided  his 
Tims.-,  who  were  capable  or  entering  Into  the 
spun  ami  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  ii-.  ■-,   .  .-..  Pytha$ 
tho  •■,  win.  were  ofa  different  cast,  he  termed  n-.  <?  spu-m.,  or  /'<. 
una     Tin-  former  were  eminent  and  worthy  ol  their  master  ;  the  latter, 
but  indifferent.    The  aame  diatincl la  made  between  those  who  were 

,  .ill,  ,1    A.  ...       .,    ,,,      [a,,  B,    an. I    A  l  -  l  •  I " 

loss  pure  Greeks,  as  between  th<  and   *    ■  n  >• 

pare  Greeks,  nml  Gravisms  .lows."     laniblichus 
de  vita  Pythag.  r    h   i Schoolmen,  .nod  bj  l>|  uivi.  l. 

•  Bee  Ore.  whitby,  Doddridge,  Mackntght,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs,  Scott, 
Henry,  a,    on  Rom  Ix    i    and  Phil  iii  ■'•■ 

»  Robinson's  ami  Parkhunt'a  Lexicons,  voce  I:</5*':{. 
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their  sacred  rites,  yet  they  did  not  exclude  from  them  such 
persons  as  were  willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  conforming 
to  them.  Hence  they  admitted  Proselytes,  who  renounced 
the  worship  of  idols  and  joined  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews ;  although  they  were  not  held  in  the  same  estimation 
as  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we  have  just 
seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees, 
greatly  exerted  themselves  in  making  proselytes  to  their 
religion  and  sect.1 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  Proselytes  of 
the  gate,  who  dwelt  either  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  worshipped  the  true  God,  observing  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,2  but  without  obliging  themselves  to  circumcision 
or  any  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  Proselytes  of  justice  or 
of  righteousness,  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  engaged 
themselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction : 
nor  can  any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those 
who  fully  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures 
mention  only  two  classes  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names  of 
strangers  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.' 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following  obser- 
vances were  appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  of  which,  except  circumcision, 
were  performed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men,  who 
became  proselytes. 

1.  Circumcision  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  pp.  110,  111.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into 
which  the  proselyte  entered  with  God,  and  of  the  solemn 
profession  which  he  made  to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses : 
and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Samaritan,  or  of  any  other  nation 
that  used  that  rite,  blood  was  to  be  drawn  afresh  from  the 
part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  Washing  or  Baptism ,-  which 
must  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  day-time  that  nothing  might  be  done 
in  secret.  At  the  time  of  its  performance  tire  proselyte  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular 
motives,  but  a  sincere  love  for  the  law  of  Moses,  induced 
him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes who  were  born  before  their  parents  became  proselytes, 
and  generally  at  the  same  time  with  their  parents :  but  it  was 
not  administered  to  children  born  after  that  event,  because 
the  parents  and  their  offspring  were  considered  as  Israelites, 
clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore  were  brought  into  cove- 
nant by  circumcision  alone.4 

3.  rl  he  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering 
Sacrifice. 

And  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every 
person  who  had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  consi- 

'  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  xiii.  43.  and  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  with  Josephus,  Ant. 
Juil.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1.  and  lib.  xx.  c.  3.  §  4. 

»  These  precepts  are  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  ihe  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,  and  (they  pretend)  were  given  by  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah.  They 
are  as  follows: — 1.  That  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry  ; — 2.  That  they 
should  worship  the  true  God  alone  ;— 3.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in 
abhorrence; — 1.  That  they  should  not  commit  murder; — 5.  Nor  rob  or 
Steal ;— 6,  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death  ;— 7.  That  they 
should  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  blood  is,  consequently,  nothing 
strangled.  "Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,  "  that  observes 
these  seven  commandments,  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them 
merely  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  by  Maimonides  insuffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come;  it,  is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  because  they  are 
divine  commands."     See  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  107. 

»  These  two  classes  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
ses; thus  in  Lev.  xxv.  we  have  "the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  2.)  and  "the 
strangers  that  sojourn"  among  them.  (ver.  45.)  See  also  Ezek.  xiv.  7. — 
"Every  one  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  stianger  that  sojourneth  in 
Israel,  that  separated)  himself  from  me,  and  setteth  up  idols  in  his  heart." 
It  is  evident  that,  by  the  "stranger,"  in  this  passage,  is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  separated  from  him.  Schulzii  Arclu-eol.  Hebr.  ut  supra 
Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  pp.  63— SO.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  Christian  writer  before  the  fourteenth  century  ;  see  his  arguments  at 
large,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522—533.  Svo.  orvol.  iii.  pp.  397—400.  4to.  and  vol. 
xi.  pp.  313—324.  8vo.  or  vol.  v.  pp.  485—403.  4to.  This  observation  renders 
if  probable  that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  p.  107.  supra,  is  not  of  so 
early  a  dale  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

*  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6. 


dered  as  a  new-bom  infant.  Thus  Maimonides  expressly 
says  :5 — "A  Gentile  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  servant 
who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-born  babes  ;6 
and  all  those  relations  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or 
servant,  now  cease  from  being  so." 

On  the  prosely tism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  required  in  the 
proselytes  of  his  covenant.  "  The  first  condition  of  prose- 
lytism  among  the  Jews  was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace 
their  religion,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  that  neither  force 
nor  influence  should  be  employed  in  this  business.  This, 
also,  is  the  first  condition  required  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  If  any 
man  be  willing  (a  <wc  Siku)  to  come  after  me.  (Matt.  xvi.  24.) 
The  second  condition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was, 
that  he  should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his 
errors,  his  idolatry,  and  every  thing  that  concerned  his  false 
religion,  and  that  he  should  entirely  separate  himself  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Jews  called  proselytism  a  new  birth,  and 
proselytes  new  born  and  new  men  ,■  and  our  Lord  requires 
men  to  be  born  again,  not  only  of  water  but  l>y  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  5.)  All  this  our  Lord  includes  in  this  word, 
let  him  renounce  himself — ajr*/)V!tcr*cr9u>  bh/tsv.  (Mark  viii.  34.) 
To  this  the  following  scriptures  refer;  Matt.  x.  33.  John  iii. 
3.  5.  2  Cor.  v.  17. — The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  church  as  a  proselyte,  was, 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law;  and 
patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  with  which 
a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be  accompa- 
nied. Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he 
calls  his  yoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  24. 
Mark  viii.  34.),  the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a 
bold  profession  of  Christ  crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  he 
might  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself. — The  fourth  con- 
dition was,  that  they  should  solemnly  engage  to  continue  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  condi- 
tion Christ  also  requires,  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word  let 
him  follow  me."!     (Matt.  xvi.  24— 26.     Mark  viii.  34— 37.) 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great 
Babylonian  empire;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  them 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
part  remained  behind.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  various  other  causes,  it  happened,  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  of  the  then  known 
world.8  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles 
or  Greeks,  that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii.  35. :  and  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said 
that  he  had  other  sheep  (John  x.  16.),  but  without  excluding 
the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or 
be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews  it 
was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respective  epis- 
tles; the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  through  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1.); 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  who 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
of  the  dispersion.  (Acts  ii.  5 — 11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries 
where  Greek  was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke 

s  Lightfoot's  Hebr.  on  Matt.  iii.  6.  ;  Wetslein  on  John  iii.  2.  ;  anil  Whitby 
on  John  iii.  4,5,6.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  alluded 
to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached  Nieodemus  with  being  a 
master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time  ignorant  how 
a  man  could  be  born  a  second  time.  But  it  is  most  probable  thai  Jesu3 
Christ  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed 
in  p.  110.  note  s,  infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  question, 
Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  are 
reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiqmtatum  Sacrarum,  p.  49.  and 
by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  3.  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  cen- 
sure of  Nieodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but 
rather  to  his  entire  ignorance  of  that  effusion  of  i lie  Spirit  which  would  take 
place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which  had  been  so  clearly  foretold  by  the 
prophets.     Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  3d  edit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  to  this  custom.  Si.  Peter  addresses  the  He- 
brews who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity,  as  newborn  babes  (1  Ep. 
ii.  2.),  because  they  had  been  born  again  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  even  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever, 
(i.  23.) 

i  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Mark  viii.  34. 

9  Philo,  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  et  in  Flaccum,  p.  971.  Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  0.  lib.  xii.  c.  3.  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.     Cicero  Oral,  pro  Flacco, 
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no  other.  These  are  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Hebrews  or  native  Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then 
called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-Syriac),  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Hellenists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in  our 
authorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  was  a  party  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.1 

VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Josephus  esti- 
mates them  at  eight  thousand  ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that 
they  occupied  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  says,  that  they  were 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captive  at  different  times, 
and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had  subsequently 
acquired  their  freedom,  and  were  called  Libertines.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  is,  by 
some"  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of 
Jews2 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensive  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  with  other  nations,  their  religion  became 
known,  and  the  result  was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not. 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquired  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High  than  the  pagan  theology  furnished, 
ana  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  "  Devout  Men  who  ft  ared 
God,''''  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,3 
and  particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

VIII.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses 

ior  at  least  professed  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired 
lebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  in- 
struction were  derived.  No  person,  however,  was  allowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  Circumcision.4  This  rite  is  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xvii.  10 — 12.,  w  here  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  posterity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  be  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from 
th.it  time  became  a  sacramenl  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Hence 
the  protomarryT  Stephen  calls  it  the  "covenant  of  circumci- 
sion" (Acts  vii.  s.) ;  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moses,  though  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs. 
(John  vii.  22.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to 
himself  in  establishing  ibis  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for 
some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of -the  Israelites; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  in  it  so 
solemn  an  I  indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole 
law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgres  ed. 
(Rom.  ii.  2.r>.)  Hence  the  .bus  are  in  the  Scriptures  fre- 
quently ti  rmed  the  circumcision,  that  is,  persons  circumcised, 
as  opposed  to  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles,  w  ho  are  styled  the 
uTnci&ion  (llom.  iii.  1.30.  iv.  12.  Gal.ii.7 — !'.  Eph.  ii. 
11.  Phil.  iii.  5.) ;  the  abstract  being  put  lor  the  concrete. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision  :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  a  lys,  thai  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound 
to  loop  the  whole  (aw.  (Gal.  v.  '■>.)  For  the  Bame  reason 
Jesus  Chrisl  was  circumcised,  thai  he  mighl  be  made  under 
the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  I.)  Secondly,  as 
onlj  circumcised  p<  rsone  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  ureal  festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites, 
who  having  been  born  in  the  wilderness  remained  uncir- 
cumcised, to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to 
their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  toVd  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled 

av.  a\  t'ie  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should   thenceforth  he  regarded   as   hi-;  peculiar   people, 

'  John  xii  90.  s.t  also  acta  \i.  l.  iv.  29.  and  \i.  90,  and  tbe  comment* 
ton  on  iboae  passages. 

•  Josephus,  Am.  Jnd.  lib.  nil  a.  11   -  .1   13.)  lib   trill  i 

Philo  de  Legal,  ad  Caium,  p  1014.  Tacitus,  Anna!  Ufa  Ii.  c.  86.  Sueto- 
nius in    i  Vvolfiua  "ii  actavi.  I.  has  detailed  the  vai ■ 

opinions  "i  learned  men  respecting  the  Libertines,    Bee  pp 
surra 

I  See  kcts  rill   13  B0   kvL  14    kvH    I,  17  and  cvW  7 

•  Call  irate  disquisition  on  U agin  and  design  of  <■  ir- 
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and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt.  The  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  ii.  11 — 13.; 
where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched  state  of  the  Gentiles 
before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently,  excluded  from 
all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Thirdly,  circumcision  was 
an  open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  we  are 
told  that  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  their  children 
to  be  circumcised  ;s  and  such  Jews  as  apostatized  to  hea- 
thenism took  away  as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  that  faith  to  Christianity 
strenuously  urged  its  continuance,  especially  among  those 
who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohi- 
bited by  St.  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  appointed  for  mystical  and  moral 
reasons  :  it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of 
inward  purity  and  holiness:  hence  these  expressions  of 
"circumcising  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,"  the  "circumcision 
of  the  heart,'' the  "circumcision  made  without  hands,"'  the 
"  uncircumcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.6 

The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed 
on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xvii.  12.),  including  the  day  when 
the  child  was  born,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed  ;  and 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law, 
that  they  never  neglected  it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  (John  vii.  22,23.)  This  they  termed  "  driving 
away  the  Sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged  to  perform  circum- 
cision, either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune, and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid, 
was  not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth 
day:  and  when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never 
used  to  drive  away  the  Sabbath.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
St.  Paul  accounted  it  no  small  privilege  to  have  been  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  21.)  were  circumcised 
exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ:  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncircumcised  persons  (Acts 
xi.  3.),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and 
also  for  discharging  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry.  He- 
sides,  as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended  from  Abraham, 
whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show  that 
he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch:  and  as  every 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  "  a  debtor  to  the  whole  law  , 
(Gal.  v.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  Messiah  should  be  circumcised  ;  because,  being  thus 
subjected  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the 
law.7  (Gal.  iv.  I,  ">.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  learn 
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which  denoted  "  the  putting  offthe  bod\  ol  the  sins  "i  tin  lie;  h  "  (Col.  ii. 
\\.\  and  becoming  a  new  creature  ;  which  is  the    i  ptisin.  Of 

Hi  is  Inwaril.-iiiil  spiritual  grac I  circumcision  Ihi  apostle  speaks  expressly 

In  another  place :  "He  Is  not  a  Jew  which  is  o lutwardlv,  neithei  is  that 

riic i i.-ion  which  Is  outward  in  the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 

inwardly.  ;>oil  rirriiiiii-isiiiii  is  llmt  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  nol  in  llie 
letter."  (Rom.  II.  28.)  Some  may  Biippnse  thai  iliis  spmtual  application  of 
circumcision,  us  a  sacrament,  was  invented  nAei  the  pri  aching  "I  ihe  Go*- 
pel,  when  the  veil  wa    tal  en  from  the  law  ;   bill  ihis  doctrine  was  i 

id  I-  Hi".  ■■  w  ii.>  I  mi  I  ii  In  inn'    mhI  1 1  iddi  parli  il  from  the  sense  of  their 

own  law;  for  thus  did  Mns.-s  in  si  run  the  Jews,  that  there  is  a  "foreskin  of 

■  i  which  was  to  I"-  "circumcised"  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 

before  they  could  be  ai  cepted  as  the  servants  ol  God  ;  and  agi thai  the 

Lord  would  "circumcise  their  heart,  to  love  him  with  all  Iheir  heart,  and 
with  all  ii"  ii    ""I      (TJ  in    \    IC    and  xxx  6.) ;  which  was  the  same  as  to 

■  be  would  give  them  what   >ar<  umi  i.-h.ii  signified,    making  them 
Jews  iiiw in iilv.  and  i>i\ina  Ihcm  the  inward  grace  with  ihe  outwaj 

without  whirl',  ihr  I,  in  r  "i  haptism  avails note  now  than  the  lelti  r  ,.i 

rirruniris Inl  then  :  atnl  wc  may  say  "t  tin us  i-  said  "l  Ihe  other, 

"  II"  is  not  ii  christian  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  not  i 

ay  Ihe  filth  of  the  Utah  l>\  washing  with  water,  but  (At  armcet  <>l 

..'.,<*<■;,',,<;  ti,,rur.is  o.,<i."  (I  Pet.  Ill  21  )    Rev,  w    Jones  he 
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from  the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some 
near  relation,  to  give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  both  received  their  names  on  that  day. 
(Luke  i.  59.  ii.  21.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Jews 
had  several  names  during  the  period  comprised  in  the  evan- 
gelical history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  or  familiarly  conversing  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name 
of  great  affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  very  same  significa- 
tion with  that  of  their  own  country,  by  which  name  they 
were  usually  called  among  the  Gentiles.  So  Thomas  was 
called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.);  the  one  a  Syriac  and  the 
other  a  Greek  word,  but  both  signifying  a  twin.  (See  Acts 
i.  23.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  Col.  iv.  11.  &c.)  Sometimes  the 
name  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Simon  the  Canaan- 
ite,  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt.  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently 
from  their  assuming  a  new  and  different  name  upon  particu- 
lar occurrences  in  life.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  2  Kings 
xxiv.  17.  John  i.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtains  in  the 
East  to  this  day.1 

However  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial 
law  remained  in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  un- 
necessary on  the  abrogation  of  that  law  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  Until  that  time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be 
performed  on  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity;  but  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  the  Gentile  converts  :  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  who 
has  fully  proved  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is 
(1  Cor.  vii.  19.),  thought  it  proper  to  have  Timothy  circum- 
cised, because  his  mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xvi.. 
1 — 3.)  ;  though  he  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  this 
ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus,  because  he  was  a  Greek 
(Gal.  ii.  3.)  : — thus  giving  to  the  church  in  all  ages  a  most 
excellent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution,  in 
insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECTION  II. 


ON  THE  MINISTERS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR  SACRED  PERSONS. 

I.  Of  the  Levites. — II.  The  priests,  their  functions,  mainte- 
nance, and  privileges. — III.  The  high-priest. — His  functions, 
dress,  and  privileges. — Succession  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
— IV.  Officers  of  the  Synagogue. — V.  The  Nazarites  ;  na- 
ture of  their  vows. — VI.  The  Rechabites. — VII.  The  pro- 
phets. 

The  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no 
King  but  Jehovah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their 
sacrifices  and  prayers  was  at  the  same  time  both  the  temple 
of  their  God  and  the  palace  of  their  sovereign.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  number,  variety,  and  gradations  in  rank 
of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  established  by  Moses, 
and  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splendour, 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  To  this  service  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  devoted,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours. 
The  honour  of  the  priesthood,  however,  was  reserved  to  the 
family  of  Aaron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being  employed 
in  the  inferior  offices  of-  the  temple :  so  that  all  the  priests 
were  Levites,  but  all  the  Levites  were  not  priests. 

I.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  divided  into  the  three 
families  and  orders  of  Gershonites,  Kohathites,  and  Mera- 
rites  (1  Chron.  vi.  16,  &c),  but  afterwards  the  Levites  were 
divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.)  into  four  clases.  Their 
principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests,  and  be  assisting 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  so  that 
they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Num.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  28.)  But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
were  different  in  the  time  of  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  from  those  which  they  had  to  discharge 
afterwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  the 
wilderness  the  tabernacle  was  always  in  a  moveable  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  Israelites  :  and  at  that  time  the  chief 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed, 
to  take  down  the  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  the  host 

i  See  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  431—433. 


removed,  to  take  care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  and  when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  set 
them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  performance  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle,  the  whole  business  was  divided 
between  the  Kohathites,  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites. 
The  first  were  principally  concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Num.  iv.  16.),  which  being  the  most 
honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them  most  probably 
out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gershonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Itha- 
mar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belong- 
ing to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  hangings,  woodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24 — 34.)  "When  the  Israelites  were 
encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which 
means  they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  them  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Moses.  After- 
wards, when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  the  Levites,  in  carrying  the  tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  ceased ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon 
appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  indeed 
employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple  :  but  during  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  they  were 
dispersed  through  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David  made 
six  thousand  of  them  officers  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.); 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it; 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and 
genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  the  business  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
20.)  Others  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread 
and  unleavened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour  for 
the  morning  and  evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From 
which  text  it  appears  also  that  they  had  in  their  custody 
within  the  sanctuary  the  original  standard  for  weights  and 
measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  often  read  in 
Scripture  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  be- 
cause weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the 
sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in 
the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.2  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed 
as  porters,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
30.)  ;  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to 
thirty-eight  thousand,  from  thirty  j^ears  old  and  upwards 
(1  Chron.  xxii.  3.),  of  which  number  he  appointed  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the 
temple ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were  into  four- 
and-twenty  courses  (as  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  be  officers  and  judges,  as  already 
mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for 
singers.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4,5.)  The  fcur-and-twenty  courses 
of  singers  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8 — 31.  This  dis- 
position of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.)  ;  and  all  these 
had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra 
viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  porters  was  not  only  to  be  a  mili- 
tary guard  upon  the  temple,  but  also  to  take  care  that  no 
person  who  was  unclean  or  uncircumcised  might  enter  the 
court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however 
mean  their  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of 
David,  rather  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  ivickedness.  (Psal.  lxxxiv.  10.)  The 
order  of  singers  was  instituted  by  David,  and  it  appears  that 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  com- 
posed) directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God.  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which 

»  Novels  of  Justinian,  nov.  128.  cap.  15. 
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it  is  said,  that  David  delivered  this  psalm  to  thank  the  Lord 
intu  the  hand  if  Asaph  and  his  brethren.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7.) 
The  principal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the  suporinten- 
dency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line 
of  Gershon,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  in  1  Chron.  xxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Levites  a 
title  to  officiate  ;  they  were  obliged  to  receive  a  sort  of  conse- 
cration, which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  offering  sacrifices.  (Num.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  was  at  five-and-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  (Num.  viii.  21,  2.">.)     But  there  was  a  particular 

E  recent  which  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
ranchi  s)  from  being  employed  to  carry  the  holy  things  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.).  probably,  because  these  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  the 
constitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  building  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  (.'od)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levites  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  21.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests  only  :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  in  killing  and  flaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
during  the  time  they  were  offered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  God  : 
and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  are  commonly  understood;  neither  had 
they  any  title  to  burn  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Ilezekiah  (mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11.)  seems  to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ought  to 
consider  that  he  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  well  as  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  burning  incense,  that  Korah  and 
his  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 

fresiimptuous  sacrilege,  '.'.ml  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
srael,  that  none  presume  to  oiler  incense  before  the  Lord 
hut  the  si  ed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  them,  called  Nkthinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  post,-  rity  of  the  Gibeonltes,  who  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — -27.)  were  condemned  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  BOri  01  honourable  servitude.  We  refill 
in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 

other   minces  to  the  service  of  the   temple   (Ezra  viii.  20.), 

and  they  -.ire  called  the  children  of  Solomon's  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gibeon- 
ltes, and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solo- 
mon constrained  to  various  servitude  s.  (I  Kings  i\.  20,  21.) 
They  bad  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 

called  Ophel,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  ne;ir  the'  service 
Of  the  temple.    (Neb.  iii.  2(1.) 

Ill  order  to  enable  ihe  Levites  to  devote  lhem-.'lvi  S  to  that 

service,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
residence,  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  <  lanaan  ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,1  to  whii  h  were  added 
the  tithes  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle.  The  Levites,  however. 
paid  to  the  pri<  ts  ;i  tenth  par)  of  nil  their  tithes;  and  ;is 
they  were  possessed  oTno  landed  properly,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  IV-  m  tin  m  wi  '<  as  the  first- 

fruits  which  they  wire  to  oiler  t>  God.  (Num.  wiii. 
21  — 

II.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordin  ■.  Pmi  1  ,  who  were  chosen  from  the  familj 
Of  \    '  ■  .1  d  immediately  ;it  the  altar, 

prepared  the  victims  and  offered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrific    . 

1  Bee  p    16 
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also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ; 
they  kneaded  the  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  baked, 
and  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary  :  and  changed 
them  every  Sabbath-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening, 
a  priest  (who  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a.  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  which  he  set  upon  the  golden  table,  and  which  on 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire,  that  is.  with 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,2.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  of 
their  functions  required  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  legal 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sulted as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  G.  Mai.  ii.  7,  &c. 
Lev.  xiii.  2.  Num.  v.  14,  15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  contro- 
versies. (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8 — 13.)  In  the  time  of  war, 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  to  sound 
the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless 
the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — 18.)  ;  which  order  was  retained  by  Solo- 
mon (2  Chron.  viii.  14.') ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  kings  Hezekiah  and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
2.  xxxv.  4,  5.)  As,  however,  only  four  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36 — 39.  Neb.  vii. 
39 — 12.  xii.  1.),  these  w- ere  again  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  its  original  ap- 
pellation. This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or 
order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to 
discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one  another  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended  in  ibeir  turn.  To 
each  order  was  assignee!  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.),  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  priests  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.3  The  prince  or 
prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the 
daily  sacrifices :  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  all  joined 
together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the  different 
offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  office  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  went  intu  the 
tenwle  of  the  Lord.  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jew  ish 
Writers,  there  were  three  priests  employed  in  the  offering  of 
the  incense;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service  ;  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed;  a  third,  who  went 
in  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  burning  coals,  and, 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  the  people. 
This  was  the  particular  office  which  fell  by  lol  to  Zacharias  ; 
and  it  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  the  whole 
service.  This  office  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person. 4 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  bis 
di  scent  from  those  families:  on  this  account  the  genealogies 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.  Hence,  in  order 
lo  pre,.  I've  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal   blood,  no  priest   was 

permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  whs 

had  been  divorced  ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 

defect,  this  excluded  him  from  serving  al  the  altar.  Purity 
of  body  and  sanctity  of  lib.  were  alike  indispensable;  nor 
could  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
years,  or,  in  later  times,  tin'  aire  id'  twenty  years."    According 

to  Maimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 

any  respect  was  clothed  in  black,  ami  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  Verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests  ;  but  e\.  ry 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed  in  white, 
and  went  in  and  ministered  with  his  brethren  the  priesN.  h 
is  not    improbable  that  St.  John    reli  rs  to  tins  custom    of  the 

•  See  Matt,  xxvil.  J.  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  24.  Ij  14. 31  14    at. 

10.;  an  i  al  •■  Jo  epbus.  *nl  Jud  lib.  ex.  ft  -•  I  8.     l>.  Bell.  Jud. 
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Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth 
Was  pure,  lived  in  certain  apartments  of  the  temple,  in  which 
Was  deposited  wood  for  the  altar,  and  were  employed  in 
splitting  and  preparing  it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  fire.1  No 
particular  ceremony  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  ordinary  priests,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  "filling  their  hands"  as  the 
Scriptures  term  it, — that  is,  by  making  them  perform  the 
offices  of  their  order.  But  when  the  priests  had  departed 
from  their  religion,  or  had  been  a  long  time  without  dis- 
charging their  functions  (which  happened  under  some  of  the 
later  kings  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sanctify 
anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had  never  exercised 
their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  not  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal 
habits,  unless  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of 
these  garments  there  are  four  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Exodus  (xxviii.)  and  Leviticus  (viii.)  ;  viz. 

1.  Linen  Drawers.  These  were  prescribed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  covering  their  nakedness  ,■  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
priests  from  an  indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when 
they  stood  either  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their 
office  required  a  variety  of  bodily  gestures  in  the  view  of  the 
multitude.  This  garment  would  prevent  those  indecent 
exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen  idolaters 
esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

2.  A  Linen  Tunic,  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles, 
fitting  closely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
tightly  drawn  round  the  arms :  it  was  without  seam,  and 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn 
by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.2 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroi- 
dered, and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them, 
and  thus  to  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength, 
of  convenience  and  ornament. 

4.  The  Tiara  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or 
turban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round 
the  head ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  some- 
what to  a  globular  form.3 

In  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be 
wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  already  mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  the  priests,  with  their  respective  suburbs 
(Num.  xxxv.) ;  the  limits  of  which  were  confined  to  a  thou- 
sand cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  served  for 
out-houses,  as  stables,  barns,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  had  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  fields  of  the  suburbs. 
(Lev.  xxv.  34.)  So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thou- 
sand cubits  round  the  city  ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Num.  xxxv.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  compre- 
hends both  the  houses,  without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields. 
But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan 
assigned  them  in  the  first  division  of  it,  yet  they  were  not 
prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  goods,  or  cattle,  out 
of  their  own  proper  effects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar  had 
an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.)  ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle's  son  In 
his  own  town.  (Jer.  xxxii.  8,  9.)  Such  were  the  residences 
allotted  to  the  priests.  Their  maintenance  was  derived  from 
the  tithes  offered  by  the  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them 
received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  offerings  made  in  the  temple, 
and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offeriugs  and  thanksgiving- 
offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings, 
they  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.)  :  in 
the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  that  covered 
certain  parts  of  the  victim  sacrificed  ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  (Lev.  vii.  6. 10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the 
skin  or  fleece  of  every  victim ;  and  when  an  Israelite  killed 
an  animal  for  his  own  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned 
to  the  priest.  (Deut.  xviii.  3.)    All  the  first-born  also,  whether 

«  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jucl.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  §2.  See  also  the  Observations  of 
Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test,  part  ii.  c.  10.  §88.  pp.  371—373.  It  was  for 
along  time  supposed  that  the  art  of  making  such  vests  was  irrecoverably 
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in  which  tunics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  See  his  treatise  de  Vestitu 
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of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  God,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were  redeemed 
for  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.)  :  the  first-born  of  im- 
pure animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean 
animals  were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord;  their  blood  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar, and  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest ;  who  also  had  the  first-fruits  of  trees, 
that  is,  those  of  the  fourth  year  (Num.  xviii.  13.  Lev.  xix. 
23,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  taken 
in  war.  (Num.  xxxi.  28 — 41.)  Such  were  the  principal 
revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  though  they  were  sufficient  to 
keep  them  above  want,  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have 
imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches, 
or  to  impoverish  the  laity;  thus  their  political  influence, 
arising  from  their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  supe- 
rior learning  and  information,  was  checked  by  rendering  them 
dependent  on  the  people  for  their  daily  bread.  By  this  wise 
constitution  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  by 
which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the  other  tribes,  or  in 
any  way  endanger  the  Israelitish  polity,  by  any  ambitious 
views  or  prospects  :  for  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  the 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages,  and  as  a 
security  for  their  good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated 
from  one  another,  that  they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any 
ambitious  design ;  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  that  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as 
well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at 
once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  they  were 
suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  power  or 
influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good, 
the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  their  country.4 

HI.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  High-priest,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  :  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  sacred  things  was  confined  to  him ;  he  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversies  ;  in  later  times  he  presided 
over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign 
or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  all 
times,  especially  when  he  united  the  pontifical  and  regal 
dignities  in  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  (Exod. 
xxix.  30.  Neh.  vii.  65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  high-priests,  because  the  appellation  of  high-priests  was 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrin.  This  appellation,  in  the 
New  Testament,  includes  not  only  the  person  who  actually 
held  the  office  of  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  but  also  those  who, 
having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  the  name.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  57,  58.  Luke  xxii.  50.  54.  John  xi.  49.  51.)  When 
the  high-priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  ex- 
posed to  any  pollution,  a  ud  (sogon)  or  substitute  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest, 
(Jer.  Hi.  24-)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy 
of  the  high-priest  Seraiah.  Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  John  xviii.  13.  and  Acts  iv.  6. ;  in  which  passages 
Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest  either  as  having  formerly  been 
high-priest,  or  as  then  being  actually  his  sagan.5 

In  order  that  the  person  of  the  high-priest  might  be  deemed 
more  holy,  he  was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour ;  being 
invested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  with  the  sacred 
habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with 
a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved  for  this  exclusive  pur- 
pose. (Exod.  xxix.  7.  xxx.  23.  et  seq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  But, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  hio-h-priest  was  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Besides  the  garments  which  were  common  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  there  were  four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1.  The  Coat  or  Robe  of  the  Ephod,  which  was  made  of  blue 
wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells,6  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates. 
As  the  pomegranates  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  robe,  so  the 

*  Schulzii  Archaeologia,  Hebraica,  pp.  231— 236.  Lowman's  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews,  p.  124. 

*  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  18.  Lightfoot's  Horae  Hebraic*,  and 
Kuinb'el,  on  Luke  iii.  2. 

"  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  See  Hasselquist's  Travels, 
p.  58.,  and  D'Arvieux's  Travels  in  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  226. 
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sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  holy  place  to  burn  ii  • 
in  order  that  they  might  then  apply  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence  with  him  in  his 
offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accompanied 
with  the  tneense  offered  ay  him,  would  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

•2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  down  to  tin;  heels,  while 
the  fore  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist.  It  was 
of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly  wrought  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple :  to  each  of  the  slwuhler-stYaps  of  this  ephod  was  affixed 
aprecio  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the 

twelve  trihes  of  Israel. 

3.  The  Breastplate  of  Judgment,  or  oracle,  -was  a  piece  of 
cloth  doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and 
workmanship  with  the  ephod  :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious 
stones,  containing  the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  also  the  words  1'riin  and  Tkummim,  signifying 
"lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  divine  illumi- 
nation. Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Trim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed;  All  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  the  high-priesl  went  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breastplate, 
and  received  the  divine  commands.  This  mode  of  consulta- 
tion subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
God  was  the  political  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  the  high- 
priest  was  of  course  his  minister  of  states  the  names  of  the 

twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his  breast,  when  he  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  lit  pledge  and  medium  of 
divine  direction.  At  the  same  time,  these  names  being  worn 
both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly  instruct  him 
to  cheri>h  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
power,  for  their  welfare.1 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  was 
a  ('nut-, i  nr  Mitre,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue 
riband,  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  rv.rv 
enp  (bod  sii  i/'j-ii  <v/h).  or  Holiness  unto  tin  Lord,  emble- 
matical  of  that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high-priesl  was  necessarily 
arrayed  when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but 

at  other  times  lie  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests  ;  and 
this,  according  to  BOine  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why 

St.  Paul  who  bad  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew 

not  that  An titius  was  the  high-priest,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  v.uihedrin.-  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  The  frequent 
and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  happened 
in  those  times,  confirms  the  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments, 
as  the  other  Jews  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity 
(Lev.  xxi.  in.);  but  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  be- 
come lawful,  or  at  hast  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of 
horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  will  explain  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  w  ho  is  said  (Matt. 

xxvi.  (>.">.)  to  have  rent  his  garments..' 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  mean- 
ing in  the  p  intifical  vestrnents.  According  to  Josephas  and 
Philo,  the  high-priest's  linen  garments  represented  the  body 
of  the  earth  ;  the  glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven; 

the  bells  and  promegianates,  thunderaud  lightning.      Or,  the 

ephod  of  various  colours  is  the  universe;  the  breastplate, 
the  earth  in  its  centre ;  the  girdle,  the  sea;  the  onyx-etone 
on  each  shoulder,  the  sun  and  moon;  the  twelve  jewels  is 

the    breastplate,  the  twelve    sigDS  of   the  Zodiac  •     1 1 1 » -    mitre. 

heaven;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  en- 
graven on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.     Some 

Christian  divines  have  allegorized  them  in  a  manner  equally 

■  Tappen'4  Lectores  mi  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  1  "•7—100. 

»  Tiin  dress  and  ornameniaol  ibe  high-priest  above  noticed,  I 
with  the  mode  ol 
Length  n  1  dxni  1  —37. 

•  Imppan'i  Lei  turei  , 


extravagant ;  but  such  wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  throw  an  air  of  romance,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  ridi- 
cule over  sacred  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  US  to  he  assured, 
that  these  minute  prescriptions  were  adapted  to  wise  and 
excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant  state  of  the 
church;  and,  particularly,  that  they  served  the  general  uses 
of  an  emblematical  and  typical  religion,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking 
repri  si 'iitations.4 

The  high-priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  tlnir  sacred 
services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacrifice,  for  blessing, 
and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
high-priest,  who  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  who  i 
his  people,  and  who  evermore  Kveth  to  make  intercession  fur 
them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every  true  believer, 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  himself  a  spiritual  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  ii.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.V 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for 
life,  provided  the  high-priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that 
merited  deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived 
Abiathar  of  this  office  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
practices  with  Adonijah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
( 1  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institution,  also,  the  tugh-priest- 
hood  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Num.  iii. 
1.0.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested  with  this  dignity. 
(Lev.  viii.  Let  set/.  Heb.v.4,5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 
to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed  in  long  suc- 
cession to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (1  Sam.  ii.  3.">,  86.)  In 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the 
family  of  Eleazar  by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  3fi.);  in  which  it 
remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivity.  During  this  period 
the  high-priest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by 
an  assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  high-priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar; 
whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private  Levities!  family. 
The  office  was  then  filled  by  some  of  tin  princes  of  the 
Maecabaan  famiiy.  According  to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought 
to  have  been  held  for  lite;  but  this  was  very  ill  obeyed  under 
the  Roman  government,  especially  during  the  time  of  i  at 
Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish  polity,  when 
election  and  the  right  of  BUCCI  SSiorJ  were  totally  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high-priest  were 
then  almost  annihilated;  and  this  office  was  not  unfreiptently 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  m  ithi 
learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them;  nay,  even  to  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race;  and  sometimes 
the  office  was  madeannual.6  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  succession  to  the  hi'jh- 
priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  Taimudical  writers;7  and  will  also  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  several  high-priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  there  being  several  pontifical  men  who, 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  time,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  original  dignity  attached  to  the  name.8 
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The  following  TABLE  exhibits  a  Chronological  Series  op  the  Hich- 
priests  of  the  Heerews,  from  the  Commencement  to  the  Subversion 
of  their  State  and  Government. 


OF  THE  HIGH-PRIEST. 


1.  Succession,  taken  from  seve- 

2. Succession,  ta- 
ken    from     1 
Chron.  vi.  3— 

3.  Succession,  ta- 
ken  from  Jose- 

4.      Succession,      taken 
from  the  Jewish  Chro- 
nicle,   entitled      Seder 

ral  places  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

phus, Ant.  Jud. 

tures. 

15. 

lib.  X.   c.  8.  lib. 
XX.  c.  10. 

Olam. 

1.  Aaron,  the  brother  of 

1. 

Aaron. 

1.  Aaron. 

1.  Aaron. 

Moses,    created    high- 

priest,  a.m.  2511,  died 

2552. 

2.    Eleazar,    created    in 

2 

Eleazar. 

2.  Eleazar. 

2.  Eleazar. 

2552,   and    died   about 

2571. 

3.  Phinehas,  A.  M.  2571, 

3 

Phinehas. 

3.  Phinehas. 

3.  Phinehas. 

died  2590. 

4.  Abiezer,  or]     Tliese 

4 

Abishua. 

4.  Abiezer. 

4.  Eli. 

Abishua.       1    were  un- 

6.  Bukki.             [      dejthe 

5 

Bukki. 

5.  Bukki. 

5.  Ahitub. 

6.  Uzzi.            j     judses- 

6 

Uzzi. 

6.  Uzzi. 

6.  Abiathar 

7.  Eli,  of  the  raceofltha- 

7 

Zerahiah. 

7.  Eli. 

7.  Zadok. 

mar,  created  in  2318, 
8.  Ahitub  I. 

3 

Meraioth. 

8.  Ahitub. 

8.  Ahimaaz,  under 

Rehoboam. 

9.  Ahiah.     He    lived    in 

9. 

Amariah. 

9.  Ahimelech 

9.   Azariah,  under 

2911,  or  2912. 

Abiah. 

10.  Ahimelech,  or  Abia- 

10. 

Ahitub  I. 

10.  Abiathar. 

10.  Jehoachash,  un 

thar,  he  was  murdered 

, 

k    der  Jehoshaphat. 

by  Saul,  2944, 

11.  Abiathar,  Ahimelech, 

11. 

Zadok  I. 

11.  Zadok. 

11.  Jehoiarib,  under 

or   Ahimelech,   under 

Jehoram. 

David,    from   2914    to 

f2.  Zarlok  I.  under  Saul, 

12. 

Ahimaaz. 

12.  Ahimaaz. 

12.  Jehoshaphat,  un- 

David,   and    Solomon, 

der  Ahaziah. 

from    2944    to     about 

3000. 

13.  Ahimaaz,  under  Re- 

13 

Azariah. 

13.  Azariah. 

13.  Jehoiadah, ")  t_  - 

hoboam,    about  A.  M. 

I! 

3030. 

14.   Azariah,   under   Je- 

14. 

Johanan, 

14.  Joram. 

14.  Phadaiah,  j  •   "* 

hoshaphat  ;      perhaps 

1  Chron.  vi. 

the  same  as  Amariah. 

9,10. 

(2  Chron.  xix.  11.) 

15.  Johanan,  perhaps  Je- 

15. 

Azariah. 

15.  Issus. 

15.  Zedekiah,  under 

hoiada,  in  the  reign  of 

Amaziah. 

Joash,  2  Chron.    xxiv. 

15.  in  3126.    He  died  at 

the  age  of  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the 

16. 

Amariah. 

16.  Axiora. 

16.  Joel,  under  Uz- 

same  with  Zechariah, 

ziah. 

son  of  Jehoiadah,  who 

was  killed  in  3164. 

17.    Amariah,     perhaps 

17.  Ahi 

17.  Phideus. 

17.   Jotham,  under 

Azariah,  under  Uzziah, 

Joatham. 

in  3221. 

18.  Ahitub  II.  ^  Under  Jo- 

19.  Zadok  II.  )  of  JmtaJu 

18. 

Zadok  II. 

18.  Sudeas. 

18.    Uriah,     under 

Ahaz. 

19. 

Shallum. 

19.  Julus. 

19.    Neriah,   under 

Hezekiah. 

20.  Uriah,   under  Ahaz, 

20. 

Hilkiah. 

20.  Jotham. 

20.  Hosaiah,  under 

3265. 

Manasseh. 

21.  Shallum,  the   father 

21. 

Azariah. 

21.  Uriah. 

21.  Shallum,  under 

of  Azariah,  and  grand- 

Amon. 

father  to  Hilkiah 

22.  Azariah,  who  lived  in 

22. 

Seraiah. 

22.  Neriah. 

22.    Hilkiah,    under 

the  time  of  Hezekiah 

Josiah. 

(2  Chron.    xxxi.    10.), 
3278. 

23.  Hilkiah,  under  Heze- 

33. 

Jehzadak. 

23.  Odeas. 

23.  Azariah,  under 

kiah. 

Jehoiakim,      and 
Zedekiah. 

24.  Eliakim,  or  Joakim, 

24. 

Joshua. 

24.  Saldam. 

24.  Jehozadak,  after 

under  Manasseh,  and 

the  taking  of  Je- 

at the  time  of  the  siege 

rusalem. 

of   Bethulia,   in   33^. 

He  continued  to   live 

under  Josiah  to  3380, 

and  longer.    He  is  also 

called    Hilkiah.      (Ba- 

ruch  i.  7.) 

25.  Azariah.  perhapsNe- 

25.  Hilkiah. 

25.  Jesus,  son  of  Jo- 

riah, thefatherofSera- 

zadak,   after    the 

iah  and  of  Baruch. 

captivity. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high- 

26.  Seraiah. 

priest  before  the  cap- 

tivity ;  put  to  death  in 
3414 

27.  Jozadak,  during  the 

27.  Jozadak. 

captivity   of    Babylon, 

from  3414  to  3469. 

28.  Joshua,  or  Jesus,  the 

28.   Jesus,   or 

son  of  Tozadak  :  he  re- 

Joshua. 

turned  from  Babylon 

in  3168. 

The  following  succession  is  collected  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Josephus. 


29.  Joachim,  under  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  Jos.  Ant.  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

30.  Eliasib,  Joasib,  or  Chasib,  un- 
der Nehemiah,  a.  m.  3550. 

31.  Joiada,  orjuda,  Neh.  xii.  10. 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 


33.  Jaddua,  or  Jaddus,  who  receiv- 
ed Alexander  the  Great  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  3673,  and  died  in  3682. 

34.  Onias  I.  made  high-priest  in 
3631,  governed  21  years,  and  died  in 


35.  Simon  I.  called  the  Just,  made 
high-priest  in  3702  or  3703,  and  died 
in  3711. 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.  Under 
this  pontiff,  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  is  said  to  have  been 
made,  about  the  year  3727:  he  died 
in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  in  3745,  died 
in  3771. 

38.  Onias  II.  made  in  3771,  died  in 
3785. 

39.  Simon  II.  made  in  3785,  and 
died  in  3805. 

40.  Onias  III.  made  in  3805,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830, 
deposed  in  3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  called 
Menelaus,  made  in  3332,  died  in  3842. 

43.  Lysimachus,  vicegerent  of 
Menelaus,  killed  in  3834. 

44.  Alcimus,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joa- 
chim, made  in  3342,  died  in  3844. 

45.  Onias  V.  He  did  not  exercise 
his  pontificate  at  Jerusalem,  but  re- 
tired into  Egypt,  where  he  built  the 
temple  Onion  in  3854. 

46.  Judas  Maccabseus,  restored  the 
altar  and  the  sacrifices  in  3840,  died 
in  3843. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmoncean,  bro- 
ther to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  created 
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high-priest   in   3843.    and    died    in 
3860. 

48.  Simon  Maccabsus  made  in 
&S60,  died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanus,  made  in  3869, 
died  in  3898. 

50.  Aristobulus,  king  and  pontiff 
of  the  Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jannreus,  also  king 
and  pontiff  during  27  years,  from 
3899  to  3926. 

52.  Hyrcanus  was  high-priest  for 
the  space  of  32  years  in  the  whole, 
from  3926  to  3958. 

53.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrca- 
nus, usurped  the  high-priesthood, 
and  held  it  three  years  and  three 
months,  from  3935  to  3940. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  son,  also  usurp 
ed  the  priesthood  in  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed 
it  for  three  years  and  seven  months, 
from  3964  to  3967,  when  he  was  taken 
by  Sosius. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Babvlon,  made  high- 
priest  by  Herod  in  3963  till  3970. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmonaeans :  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
pontificate  a  whole  year.  He  died 
in  3970.  Ananeel  was  made  high- 
priest  a  second  time  in  3971. 

57.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabis,  de- 
posed in  3981. 


Succession  of  High-priests  after  the  Captivity. 

58.  Simon,  son  of  Botheus,  made  70.  Simon,  sumamed  Cantharus, 
high-priest  in  3931,  deposed  in  3999.  and    son   of  Simon    Boethus,   was 

59.  Matthias,    son  of  Theophilus,  made  high-priest  in  41. 

made  high-priest  in  3999.   Elleui  was  71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
substituted  in  his  place  for  a  day,  high-priest  in  42. 
because  of  an  accident  that  happen-  72.  Elioneus,  made  in  44,  and  con- 
ed to  Matthias,  which  hindered  him  tinuedtill45.    Simon,  son  of  Cantha- 
from  performing  his  office  that  day.  rus,  was  a  second  time  made  high- 

60.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  priest,  a.  d.  45,   and   deposed   the 
Boethus,  made  high-priest  in  4000,  same  year. 


the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
four  years  before  the   commence- 
ment of  the  vulgar  era. 
61.    Eleazar,    brother    to    Joazar, 


Joseph,  son  of  Caneus,  was 
made  high-priest  in  a.  r>.  45,  till  57. 

74.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebodeus, 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  of 


made  high-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ    the  vulgar  era  47,  and  enjoyed  the 


4,  of  the  vulgar 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high 
priest  in  the  year  of  the  vu 
6.     Joazar  was  made  a  second  time 
in  7,  and  deposed  in  13. 


63.   Ananus,  son  of  Seth,  for  11     in  63. 


priesthood  till  63. 

75.  Ismael    was    ordained    high- 
era    priest,  a.  d.  63. 

76.  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabei,  in  63. 

77.  Ananus,   the  son  of  Ananus, 


years,  from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vul- 
gar era  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  in  24. 

65.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
in  24. 


78.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  in  64. 
9.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in 


Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophi- 
lus, was  made  high-priest  in  the  year 


66.  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  made  of  the  vulgar  Christian  era  70. 
high-priest  in  25.  81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel, 

67.  Joseph,   surnamed  Caiaphas,  was  made  high-priest  in  the  year  70, 
made  in  26,  and  continued  till  35.  in  which  year  Jerusalem  and  the 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made  temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
in  35,  and  continued  till  37.  mans,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan,  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
made  in  37,  and  continued  till  41. 


Of  those  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13.  Acts  iv.  6.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57. 
John  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The  former  is  by  Josephus  called 
Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an  abridgment :  the  latter 
he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Caiaphas.1  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity 
(which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests) ,  not  only  of  having  himself  held  the  su  preme 
pontifical  office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled 
by  several  successors  out  of  his  own  family,  five  of  them 
being  his  sons,  and  others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although 
he  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he 
afterward  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway,  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Jewish  affairs  ;  and  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  ann 
exercising  supreme  authority. 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  high-priests,  the 
Officers  of  the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons;  since  to  them  was 
confided  the  superintendence  of  those  places  which  were  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their  functions  and  powers 
have  been  fully  stated  in  p.  104.  supra, 

»  Luke  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii. 
c.  12.  §6.)  places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high-priest  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  4.  §3.),  and  who  still  continued  to  possess  great  authority,  before  Ananias, 
who  at  that  time  discharged  the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiff.  (Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.)  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  7.  §  1  and  book 
ii.  c.  4.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  383-389.) 
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SACRED  THINGS. 


[Part  III. 


V.  The  Nazarites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies) 
were  persons  separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehov.ih.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  sacred  persons;  a  notice  of  their  institute  will 
be  found  infra,  in  chapfa  r  v.  sect.  i.  §  iii.  3. 

VI.  The  Rkchabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
a  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  a  more  pious  Life.  Hut  this  is  evidently  a  mistake; 
for  they  were  imt  Israelites  or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midi- 
anites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traversed  the  country 
in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathar-an  Arahs 
anciently  did.  and  as  the  modern  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars)1  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the 
result  of  a  religious  institute,  hut  a  mere  civil  ordinance, 
grounded  upon  a  national  custom.  They  derived  their  name 
from  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for 
the  pure  worship  of  God  against  idolatry,  who  assisted  king 
Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahah  and  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2  Kings  x.  15,  lt'>.  23.)  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is 
recorded  hy  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (\xavL  5 — 7.);  and  which 
consisted  of  these  three  articles:  1.  That  tiny  should  drink 
no  rine;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards;  and,  3.  That  they  should 
dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated 
in  the  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And 
such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  tem- 
perate and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these 
Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the 
open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety  ;  by  these  people 
God  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to 
him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
them  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them 
wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  they  never  had  vio- 
lated, the  prophet,  after  due  commendation  of  their  obedience, 
addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them,  who  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws  than 
these  poor  Rechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor.  (Jer.  xxxv.)    Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18, 


19.)  that,  berause  the  Bechabite.i  had  obeyed  (he  precepts  of 
Jonadab  I  heir  father,  therefore  Jonadab  should  nut  want  a  man 
to  aland  before  him  fur  em:*  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a 
community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  wen  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dispersed  after  the  captivity;  but  modern 
travellers  have  discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  dwell  alone  in  the  vicinitv  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  i9, 
of  Heber).  They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor  Rechab.  "To  this  moment  they  drink  no  wine,  and 
have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed;  but  dwell  like 
Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  They  believe 
and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  written  law.''3 

VII.  The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  among 
the  persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews:  they  were  raised 
up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally  they  were  called 
Seen.-  they  discovered  things  yet  future,  declared  the  will  of 
God,  and  announced  their  divine  messages,  both  tokingBand 
people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  that  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  conviction  that  they  were  indeed  autho- 
rized messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood:  there  were  prophets  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  (.'entiles.  The 
office  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the  prediction  of  future 
events ;  it  was  their  province  to  instruct  the  people,  and  they 
interpreted  the  law  of  God:  hence  the  words  prophet  and 
prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synony- 
mous with  interpreter  or  teacber,  and  interpretation  or  teach- 
ing. It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
long  as  there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not 
divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into 
idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  thus  he  accounted  for: — As 
the  prophets  received  their  communications  of  the  divine 
will  immediately  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  Jews  :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets,  and 
receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were 
the  unavoidable  result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments.4 


CHAPTER  III. 


SACRED      THINGS. 


ON    THE    SACRIFICES    AND    OTHER    OFFERINGS    OF    THE    JEWS.3 


General  Classification  of  Sacrifices  and  Offerings; — I.  Bloody  Offerings,  and  the  divine  Origin  of  Sacrifices ; — 1.  Differ- 
ent Kinds  of  Victims  ; — 2.  Selection  of  Victims  ; — 3.  Manner  of  presenting  them  ; — 4.  Immolation  of  the  Sacrifice; — 5.  The 
Place  and  Time  appointed  for  sacrificing; — G.  Different  Kinds  of  Fire-sacrifices  ; — i.  Burnt-offerings  ; — ii.  Peace-offer- 
ings ; iii.   Sin-offerings; — iv.   Trespass-offerings; — II.  National,  regular,  -weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  Sacrifices. — III. 

Ukbloohv  Ortawires. — IV.  I>iunk-<>i  ,  i.uim.s. — V-.  Ot her  Oblations  made  by  the  Jews : — 1.  Ordinary  Oblations; — (1.) 
The  Sh>-w-brcad.—{2.)  Incense. — 2.  Vountaby  Oblations. —  Covban. — .i.  Phks,  hi  n  kd  Oblations; — (1.)  First-fruits; 
— (2.)  Tithes. — VI.  Fitness  and  Utility  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices. 

or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  :  whereas,  an  oblation  is 


A  sacrifice  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by 
the  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Sacrifice  differs  from  nidation 
in  this  respect,  viz.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change 

•  Sec  Mrs    Bolderne  -•  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 

tin- ''rim  T.e.us    London,  1821.  l'-'mo. 

»  I.amy's  ApparatiM  Biblicua   vol  i  p.  223.    Mlchaelis's  Commentaries 

on, I,,.  La  t  *  ;       Works,  p.  127.    Cslmet, 

Commentaire  Utteraie,  tome  vl  p.  irrll   The  reader  will  Bnd  an  Instructive 

bistorj  "i  Lhi  B  I  '•  "fits,  vol. 

''j'w.'.iif-i  Missionary  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  WI.\  Camera Recollectloiu 

«  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  sec  part  i.  chap. 
Iv.  sect-  i  infra  .    , 

»  (;. ,,  from  which  this  chapti 

Arehasol.  Heb.  pp  I  imy,  Apparatus  Blbllcus,  vol.  i    i 

indi  Antiq    Sacr.  Hebrteorum,  pari  iii.  cap.  1— 6.  pp 
Ik. -on  A.m. i    ii.  I,    part  I.  cap.  13, 14.  pp   162    rn.    Beausobrff  and  L'En- 

itrod  i"  the  New  Teal    (Bishop   V  vol  ui.  pp   196 

199.)   Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  L  chap  ».    Klchaelis'i  Common 
taries,  vol.  in   pp  94    97    109     LI  Dr  M  \  \..l   n. 

book  ii.  pp    870  la]       \  i  chax ,1 .  liiblica,  «  373—  39n     Dr.  Owen  on 

the  Bplsue  to  the  Hebrev  I       i  U    xxiv.  pn.  306— 318.    Dr.  Light 

i*>t's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp  yv«J — 0-1 1 .   folio  edition,  «  3/ 


/3— 385.    Ackcrmann, 


only  a  simple  offering  or  gift.1 

The  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular 
notice  in  this  sketch  of  their  ecclesiastical  state.    "Such  a 

ritual  as  they  were  enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of 

victims  they  were  appointed  statedly  to  offer,  together  with 

the  splendour  of  that  external  worship  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged, — all  tended  to  replenish  and  adorn  their  lan- 
guage with  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
derived  from   the   pomp  of  their  religion.      Hence  it   U   that 

the  writinga  of  the  .lews,  more  than  of  any  other  people, 

abound  with  phrases  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  temple 
worship  and  service.  The  psalms  and  prophetical  writings 
ma\   in    particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark. 

Purgt  me  with  hyssop,  says  David,  and  I  shall  be  dean, 
T/mu  shall  be  pleased  with  tht  saorQkes  of  righteousneu.  (Psal. 
Inhaol  liil.li.a,  U 880— 378  Tappan's  Jewish AaOq. pp  106—118.  Brun- 
.,.,  II. ib r.  pp  172—198.  Carpzovii  Anliq.  Hebr.  Gentis  pp. 
099—725. 
•  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Sacrifice. 


Chap.  III.] 

li.  7.  19.)  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the 
lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Psal.  cxli.  2.) 
Therefore  will  I  offer  the  sacrifice  "of  joy.  (Psal.  cxvi.  17.) 

The  sin  of  Judah,  says  Jeremiah,  is graven  upon  the 

horns  of  yoir  altars.  (Jer.  xvii.  1.)  Take  away  all  our  ini- 
quity and  receive  us  graciously  ,■  so  will  we  render  thee  the 
calves  of  our  lips.  (Hos.  xiv.  2.)"  Nor  are  similar  examples 
wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired  authors, 
being'  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same 
phraseology,  which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies.1 

Michaelis  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
under  three  general  heads — namely,  bloody  offerings,  or 
sacrifices  strictly  so  called ;  unbloody  offerings,  or  those 
taken  only  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  drink-offerings, 
or  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  the 
two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classification,  as  ena- 
bling us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
account  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly 
so  called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of 
death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  the  effusion  of  its 
blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of 
this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as 
a  supposed  mean  of  compensation  for  the  insult  and  injury 
offered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government.  Sacrifices 
have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the 
Deity  propitious  :2  but  whether  this  universal  notion  derived 
its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed 
under  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by 
divine  appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem 
of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ.3 
Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others, 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
revealed ;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is 
particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  this  only,  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  religious  sacri- 
fices, not  only  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but 
also  among  Pagan  idolaters. 

1.  In  all  bloody  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals 
slaughtered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
clean  animals  were  to  be  offered  indiscriminately.  Fishes 
were  not  brought  to  the  altar;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are 
nowhere  prohibited  from  eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii.  26.)  It  would  seem  that 
all  clean  birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7.),  though  the 
dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Of  quad- 
rupeds, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  which 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissi- 
ble :  and  hence  comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  22.  xv.  22.),  //  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the 
nart,-  by  which  he  means  to  intimate  that,  in  killing  a  beast, 
all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be 
avoided.4 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish. 
Unless  it  were  pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches 
Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is  their  reasonable 
service.  (Rom.  xii.  1.)     Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  a 

i  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217. 

»  To  this  notion  of  sacrifice  our  Saviour  alluded  in  John  xvi.  2.  where  he 
tells  his  disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  should 
be  pursued,  that  he  who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a 
sacrifice  highly  acceptable  to  the  Almighty— "  He  that  killeth  you  shall 
think  he  doeth  God  service."  In  reference  also  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice, 
the  apostle  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  figure  represents  Christ  as 
loving  us,  and  giving  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Harwood's  Introdi  to  the  New 
Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  » 

3  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fully  proved  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
in  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  44—60.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  22 — 
46.  184—189.,  and  by  Mr.  Jerain  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  90 — 292.  Mr.  Davison  has  argued  on  the  contrary  side  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London,  1825.  8vo.)  Mr.  Faber 
has  ably  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  in  a  treatise  published  at 
London  in  1827.  8vo. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 
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lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot .  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)  Fur- 
ther, it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judaea,  and 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians,5  to  set  a  «?a/upon  a  victim 
that  was  deemed  proper  lor  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  the 
Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  simi- 
lar precautions  were  in  use  among  themselves,  especially  as 
they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  have  the  sacrifices  without 
spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  he  says — Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.  (John 
vi.  27.  51.)  "Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed  out  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28.  Eph.  v.  27. 
2  Pet.  iii.  14.,  and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For,  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprink- 
ling the  unclean,  sanctifieth, — how  much  more  shall  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  ?"6 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was 
led  up  to  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice  ;  who 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
strength  ;7  and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some 
particular  prayers ;  and  if  several  persons  united  in  offering 
the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  succession. 
(Lev.  iy.  13 — 15.)s  By  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting  the  victim  acknowledged  the  sacrifice  to  be  his 
own :  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities ;  that  he  offered  it 
as  an  atonement  for  his  sins  ;  that  he  was  worthy  of  death 
because  he  had  sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating 
the  law  of  God ;  and  that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  life 
of  the  innocent  animal  in  the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  re- 
spect the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament  were  types  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.*  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet. 
ii.  24.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim 
should  be  one,  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Num.  xix.  2.  Deut. 
xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.)  ;  because  any  animal  which  had  been 
used  for  a  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.10 

4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  im- 
molated, by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through 
at  one  stroke ;  the  blood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprink- 
led round  about  upon  the  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  for  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  beast,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.  (Lev. 
i.  5 — 7.)     The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions  was 

Soured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
ifferent  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered. 

«  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  provided 
white  bulls  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explain  the  custom  above 
alluded  to  : — "They  sacrifice  white  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make 
the  following  trial.  If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  him,  they  consider 
him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  they  may  know  this  with  certainty,  the 
priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views  every  part  of  the  animal  both. 
standing  and  lying  on  the  ground:  after  this,  he  draws  out  his  tongue,  to 
see  if  he  be  clean  by  certain  signs;  and  in  the  last  place  he  inspects  the 
hairs  of  his  tail,  that  he  may  be  sure  they  are,  as  by  nature  they  should  be. 
If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  unblemished,  he  signifies  it  by 
tying  a  label  to  his  horns  ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  seals  it  teith  his 
ring,  and  ihey  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, unless  he  has  been  marked  with  such  a  seal."  Herodotus,  lib,  ii.  c. 
33.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.  edit.  Oxon. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27. 

'  This  ceremony,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the 
turtle  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

s  The  nature  and  mystical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  are  largely  considered  bv  Archbishop  Magee  in  his  Discourses  on 
the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  336—377. 

s  On  the  vicarious  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  see  Archbishop 
Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  352—366. 

»°  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews, 
were  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  Ro- 
mans (who  had  the  same  religion,  and,  consequently,  the  same  sacrifices 
with  the  Greeks),  nor  indeed  the  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice that  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  such  a  sacrifice  as  that 
prescribed  here  does  Diomede  vow  to  offer  to  Pallas.  Iliad,  x.  291 — 294. 
In  the  very  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Pallas. 
Odvss,  iii.  382. 

Thus  also  Vikgii..     Georg.  iv.  550. 

Quatuor  eximios  prjestanti  corpore  tauros, 
Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervice  juvencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls  ; 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  took, 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Dbydbn. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnt  their  first  sacrificial  rites  from 
the  Patriarchs ;  and  on  this  account  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  so  many 
coincidences  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Num.  xix.  2.) 
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Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the 
blood  fell;  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  the  brook  Cedron.  This  altar,  being  very  high,  is 
considered  by  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his  precious 
blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
stripped  from  the  neck;  its  breast  was  opened;  its  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally, 
it  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open 
the  victim,  St.  Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allu- 
sion in  one  of  the  most  animated  descriptions  ever  written, 
of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the  preached  Gospel. 
(Ileh.  iv.  12,  13.)  The  word  of  God  is  (/nick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  ami  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  uf  soul  and  spirit,  and  if  the  joints  ami  marrow,  and 
is  a  disee'nur  if  tin  thought*  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Neither 
is  then  am/  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all 
things  arc  naked  and  opened  to  the  eyes  if  him  to  wJu 
must  gin  an  account.  Previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  on 
the  altar,  i;  was  Baited  for  the  Jure  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xliii. 
34i  Mark  ix.  46.)  J  the  'law  prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  of- 
fered there  which  was  not  salted  :  ami  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  <-r  part  of  the  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  per- 
petually burning.' 

.j.  Before  the  building  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  but  atter  its  erection  it  was  not 
lawful  to  ollir  them  els  where.  (Deut.  xii.  11.)  This  pro- 
hibition took  from  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any 
other  place.  The  victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its  precincts:  and  there 
they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb.  All 
the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  daylight,  and  the  blood 
■  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
slain  ;  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.     If, 

bowi  v(  r,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  daytime,  the 
members  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during 
Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars 
were  multiplied, but  they  fell  under  suspicion,  although  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  wen-  sacn  A  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Neverthi  less,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  some  prophets, 
who.-.-  eh  uracters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  otter  sacri- 
fices in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws ; 
ne!  (1  Sun.  xiii.  8 — II.  xvi.  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xviii.  21 —  l«i.) 

G.  The  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by 
t  !  I'  brews  Korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  God, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  karab,  to  approach  or  bring  nigh. 
This  term  consequently  denotes  something  brought  « 
order  to  he  dedicated,  or  offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person 
offering  thus  had  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  all  offerings 

by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  3s.},  This  is  the  law 

he  hard  Commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day 
that  lm  commanded  tin-  children  if  I  rod  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
tluir  KomtAMM,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.2 
The  .1'  wish  fire-sac  f  three  kinds;  viz. 

i.  The  Burnt-offerwos,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-will- 
offerings  wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive 
fratriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  be- 
ore  the  Lord,  and  they  were  oil',  red  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  page.  The  \  ictim  to  he  offered  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without  blemish,  or  a 
male  of  tie-  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  (  Lev. 
i.  3.   10.    14.)       If,  however,  he  Was   too   poor  to   brine  either 

of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which 

•mint   i-;  given   in  a  subsequent   page.1    The  Jews 

-d  the  burnt-offi  ring  the  mosl  excellent  of  all  their 

sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  id'  its  superior  antiquity,  but 

also  b  ly consecrated  to  God.     In  allusion 

to  (his.  St.  Paul  exhorts  <  Christians  to  present  their  bodies,  or 

their  whole  s  lv(  i,  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.    f Rom.  xii.  1.) 

The  burnt-offerings  are  in  I  Lebrew  ter 1  rr?p  (oloh),  which 

signifies  to  ascend ;  because  this  offering,  as  being  wholly 
consumed, ascended,  as  it  were,  to  Cud  in  smoke  or  vapour. 
It  was  a  vi  rv  (  xpreesive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
nothing  less  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 

oelit   fol  the  sins  of   the  World. 

i  II  e  -|     Otfptov  ha 

iii:ui%   :  li  wan  iwrtfl  i»  tiie  Jewish 

Amiq  Heb  Gent  pp  719    728. 

»  Dr.  Owen  on  tl.c  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol  I.  Ejtercitat  xxiv. 
p  307.  »  See  p,  WJ-  Infra. 


ii.  The  Peace-offerings  (Lev.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free- 
will-offerin<rs,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man ;  they  were  either  eueharisiical,  that  is,  offered 
as  thanksgivings  lor  blessings  received,  or  votive,  that  is, 
offered  with  prayers  for  the  impetration  of  mercies.  These 
offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  dough  ; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To 
this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims 
might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without 
blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  wave  offerings, •  be- 
cause they  were  heaved  or  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  waved 
to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their 
being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — i>.  Exod.  xxix.  26, 
•27.    Num.  xviii.  -21—28.) 

The  peace-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  a^t^-y  (shclo- 
mim),  from  abv  (siu/i/;.m),  to  complete  <r  make  whole:  be- 
cause, by  these  offerings  that  which  was  deficient  was  consi- 
dered as  being  now  made  up ;  and  that  which  was  broken, 
viz.  the  covenant  of  God,  by  his  creature's  transgression,  was 
supposed  to  be  made  whole:  so  that,  after  such  an  offering, 
the  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  was  authorized  to  consider 
itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  lay  confident 
hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19. 

The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peace-offering 
were,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest.   (Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37.) 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazante  vow.  (Num.  vi.  13 — -21.) 

3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iii.  Sin-ofkekixos,  in  Hebrew  termed  nxrn  (ch«t"ah), 
(from  the  word  Nan  (ch«ta)  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offered 
for  sins  committed  through  ignoranee,  or  wilfully  against 
knowledge;  and  which  God  always  punished  unless  they 
were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a 
sin-offering  to  God,  and  a  burntroffenng,  accompanied  with 
restitution  of  damage  (Lev.  v.  2 — 1!>.  vi.  1 — 7.),  conform- 
ably to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  reconciliation  with 
an  injured  brother,  including  restitutii  n.  before  the  burnt- 
offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23,  -21.) 
St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving. himself  for us  an 
offering  ('.  '.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  sacrijtct  or  sin-offering 
to  God  fur  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.) 
In  warm  climates  nothing  is  more  refreshing  than  fragrant 
odours:  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  siaclling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a 
moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  sacrifice,  to  sig-uify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expn  ssed  by  such  an  act 
of  worship.  When,  therefore,  'he  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  ( Ihrist's  sacrifice  tor  us  was  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  God.1  The 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  purificatii  n  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of 
women  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  Luke  ii.  21.),  were  reck- 
oned among  the  sin-otlirrim.rs,  inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the 
pains  of  child-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin;  though  both  were  accompanied  by 
eucharistic  sacrifices  t'T  the  recovi  rv  of  the  p.  rsmis  offering 
tin  tn.  Maimonides  adds,  (hit  if  the  person  V.  ho  often  d  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his 
sin<,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it.5 

iv.  The  Trespass-offerings  were  made,  where  the  party 

Offering  had  just   reason  to  doubt  W  hi  ther  he  had  violated  the 

law  of  Cud  or  not.  (Lev.  v.  17,  L8.)  They  do  nql  appear 
in  have  differed  materially  from  sin-offerings.  In  both  these 
kinds  uf  sacrifices,  the  person  who  offered  them  placed  his 
hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a  sin-offering),  and  eon! 

his  sin  over  it.   and    his   In  spass    over    the    treSpaSS-offl 

saying,'*]  have  sinned,  1  have  done  iniquity,  I  have  tree- 

.    and     have    done    thus   and    thus,    and    do    return    I'V 

repentance  before  thee,  and  with  this  I  lent,  ' 

The   animal  was  then   considi  red  I  •   bearing  the 

«  Uaoknifhl  mi  Eph.  v.  •.>. 

»  De  R  i    el  n   13 

•  Michaelii  is  of  oph i  thai  eln-offerlufs  were  made  t^r  sms  of  com- 
mission, ami  ireepua  ofleringa  tor  sius  of  omission  Commentaries,  vol 
iii.  p.  96. 
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sins  of  the  person  who  brought  it.!  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  db>n 
(ash«m),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to  denote  a 
trespass-offering. 

II.  All  the  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference 
to  individuals :  but  there  were  others  which  were  national 
and  regular,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual. 

1.  The  Perpetual  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering, 
consisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod. 
xxix.  38—40.  Lev.  vi.  9—18.  Num.  xxviii.  1—8.)  They 
were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might 
continue  burning  the  longer.  With  each  of  these  victims 
was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drink-offering  of  strong 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This 
sacrifice  was  a  daily  expression  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

2.  The  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  Sabbath-day  was  equal 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  The  Monthly  Sacrifice,  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable  bread  and  drink  offering. 
(Num.  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  viz.  (1.)  .The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year;  (2.)  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first- 
fruits  ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  or  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  vintage  ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offerings 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufficiency  to  "make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect" 
(Num.  xxviii.  Heb.  x.  1.);  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is 
given  of  the  solemn  festivals  in  the  following  section,  we 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second  general  class  of  sacri- 
fice, viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  or  Meat-offerings  (Lev. 
ii.),  which  were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  consisted  of  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  corn,  and 
parched  grain,  with  oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according 
to  the  divine  command.  Regularly  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two  young 
pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them 
it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-offerings  were  an  accompaniment  to  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices  :  they  were  never  used  sepa- 
rately, and  consisted  of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  conse- 
crate it,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  with 
their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offerings.  The  Psalmist 
shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degenerated  amongst 
idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of  the  blood 
of  living  creatures,  perhaps  of  men,  in  their  libations.  Their 
drink-offerings  of  blood,  says  he,  will  I  not  offer.  (Psal. 
xvi.  4.) 

V  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described, 
there  were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of 
incense,  bread,  and  other  things  :  which  have  been  divided  by 
Lamyinlo  three  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common  ,• 
voluntary  or  free  oblations ;   and  such  as  were  prescribed. 

1.  The  Ordinary  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Shew-bread  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face),  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  were  placed  hot,  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the 
Lord ;  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had  been 
exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  The  priests 
alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David,  however, 
through  necessity  broke  through  this  restriction  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
3,  4.),  God  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision 
of  duties,  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law. 
(Matt.  xii.  7.) 

(2.)  Incense,  consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod  xxix.  10. 


xxx.  34 — 36.  It  was  offered  twice  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  by  the  officiating  priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come,  during  which  solemn  rite 
the  people  prayed  without  in  silence.  (Luke  i.  10.)  But  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high-priest  himself  took  fire 
from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and,  on  descending 
thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which  he 
offered  on  the  golden  altar.  During  such  offering  the  people 
prayed  silently  without ;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence 
St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.2  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Let 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense. — "  As  the 
smoke  and  odour  of  this  offering  was  wafted  into  the  holy 
place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find 
admission  to  the  highest  heaven. v'-;   (Acts  x.  4.) 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the 
fruits  of  promises  or  of  vows  ;  but  the  former  were  not  con- 
sidered so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  vow  of  consecration,  when  any  thing  was  devoted 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine, 
wood,  salt,  &c. ;  and 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons  engaged  to  do 
something  that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not 
to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &e.  When  the  Jews 
made  a  vow,  they  made  use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  "/ 
charge  myself  with  a  burnt -off erin  g  ^  or,  "  I  charge  myself 
with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  burnt-offering.''''  Besides 
these  they  had  other  shorter  forms  ;  for  instance,  when  they 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  "  Ml  1  have  shall 
be  carbon,"  that  is,  "  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God." 
Among  other  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to  his  father  or  mother 
this  form  of  consecration  or  offering,  Be  it  corban  (that  is, 
devoted),  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereby  consecrated  all  he  had  to  God,  and  must  not  thence- 
forth do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited 
support  from  him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesus 
Christ  reproach  them  with  having  destroyed,  by  their  tradi- 
tion, not  only  the  commandment  of  the  law  which  en- 
joins children  to  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  also 
another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded 
even  further  than  this  unnatural  gloss  ;  for,  though  the  son 
did  not  directly  give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  God  at 
that  time,  yet  if  he  afterwards  should  repent  of  his  rashness, 
and  wish  to  supply  them  with  any  thing,  what  he  had  for- 
merly said  precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  so  ;  for  his  pro- 
perty became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and,  according  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim  upon 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  "  be  it  corban," 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  him- 
self, if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  his  parents  :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  "  May  I 
incur  all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get 
any  thing  from  me ;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  parents  more  contemptu- 
ous or  more  barbarous,  and  therefore  justly  denominated 
ntnoxcyta.,  "  opprobrious  language.""1 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  first-fruits  or 
tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were 
consecrated  to   God    (Exod.  xxii.  29.    Num.  xviii.  J 2,  13. 

»  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  264.  See  also  Woodhouse  on 
Rev.  viii.  1.  p.  199. 

a  Jones  on  the  Fig.  Lang,  of  Script.  Lect.  iv.  towards  the  close.  "  The 
prayer  of  faith,"  adds  this  learned  and  pious  writer,  "is  acceptable  to 
God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man  ;  and, 
as  the  incense  was  offered  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  the 
spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  a  forced  and  erroneous  interpretation 
of  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the 
use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed  through- 
out the  world  (Mai.  i.  11.),  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hear  of  this  incense 
as  now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  S.)  Happy 
are  they  who  fulfil  this  service  ;  and  at  the  rising  and  going  down  of  the 
sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  all  Christians  are  supposed  to  do, 
at  least  twice  in  every  day."    Ibid.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

*  Dr.  Campbell's  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379—382. 
third  edition.   Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 
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Deut.  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.)  ;>  and  the  first-fruits  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Levites.  (Deut.  xviii.  4.)  The  amount  of  this  gift  is  not 
specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  giver:  the  Talmudical  writers,  however,  in- 
form us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortieth,  and  even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous 
or  penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these 
they  called  an  oblation  with  a  good  eye,  and  the  second  an 
oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord 
is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to  have  alluded  in  Matt. 
xx.  15.  Among  animals,  the  males  only  belong  to  God;  and 
the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even  obliged,  to  re- 
deem them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals,  which 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  be- 
cause after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
so  good  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  wen'  prohibited  from 
garnering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the 
omcr,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day 
after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread  :  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  corn  until  they  had 
offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
without  which  all  the  corn  was  regarded  as  unclean  and 
unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Bom.  xi.  lfi.  ;  where 
he  says,  If  the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  also  is  holy. 
The  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  was  a  solemn  and  fes- 
tive ceremony.  At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhe- 
drin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap 
a  handful  of  the  first  ripe  corn;  and  these,  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewish 
writes  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before 
them  until  they  approached  the  city:  on  entering  it  they 
crowned  the  first-fruits,  that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with 
as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providen- 
tial goodness  in  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  "These 
first-fruits,  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all 
who  beheld  them  that  the  genera}  harvest  would  soon  be  ga- 
thered in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusion 
to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and 
closely  reasoned  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general 
resurrection;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead  !  Now 
is  Christ  risen,  and  become  the  first-fuuits  oj  them  thai 's/rpl." 
p  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this 
image  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing 
of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for,  as  the  one  is  sown,  so  is 
the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it.  first  die  and  be 
buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first- 
fruits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection. 
For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  reaped  ?  then  is  the  whole 
harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risi  n  from  the  dead  1  then  shall  all 
rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as  a  holy  offer- 
ing 1  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with  him  be 
taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  in  its  proper  order: — 
Christ,  tin  riRMVFRurn,  and  afterwardt  they  that  arc  Christ's 
at  his  earning.*  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 

(2.)  Beside*  the  first-fruits,  the  .Tews  also  [iaid  the  Tenth* 
or  Tithes  of  all  they  possessed.  '.Num.  xviii.  21.)  They 
were  in  general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut.  xiv.  39,  23.  Neh.  xiii.  5.  U».),  but 
chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  were   rendered  every  year 

except  the  sabbatical  year.     When  these  tithes  were  paid, 

the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another  tenth  part,  u  hich 

was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the  temple  at  "fier- 
ing  feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  andgratitude  to  God.  These 

•  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  offering  first  fin,' 

thens  borrowed  a  similar  rite.  See  Plin)    Nai  Hisl   lib  ivtil  C.2    I 
Bat.  lib  ii   s,i  v  12    TlbuUus,  r.i.-u  lib.  I  i:i.  I.  13. 

•  Jones's.  Works,  vol  Ul.  p.  64.    ifarwood's  Introd.  to  tl 

ii.  p.  307.     BOchaclh.  h  (  ii.ni.-iri.- -.  v«,l    III    pp    146     I  B 

Introd.  to  the  New  Test   Cv.,1.  in    i  Ilea  of 

Tracts)  I'.  Lifhtfoot'i  Works,  vol  i  p.864  »oL  U  pp.  184. 306,  807.  folio 
edit.  I.amy's  Apparatus,  vol.  i  p.  204  Jkonn  Anh'i  Bebl  pari  I.  e,  16, 
Dp  210—2*1.  Schulzii  Archapol.  Hebr.  pp  '■6*7  -^98.  I-amy's  Apparatus 
Wblicus,  vol   i.  pp    203-206. 


are  called  second  tithes.*  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes 
allotted  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  corner  left  in 
every  field,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest 
(Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut.  xxiv.  19.);  and  they  were  likewise  al- 
lowed such  ears  of  corn,  or  grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scat- 
tered about,  and  the  sheaves  that  might  he  accidentally  for- 
gotten in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  "those 
who  desired  it,  on  paying  one-fifth  in  addition  :  but  all  con- 
version of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  appreciation  of  them  Moses  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to 
judicial  or  sacerdotal  visitations,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  prohibit  the  Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly 
received  what  was  their  own.  The  conscientious  accuracy 
of  the  people,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  secured 
merely  by  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years 
before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case  required 
tithes ;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
paid  the  tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time 
afterwards,  his  conscience  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  atonement,  without 
incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  simply  paying  an  additional 
fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespass-offering.4  (Lev. 

The  custom  of  giving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchi- 
sedek  king  of  Salem  (who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God)  the  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
against  the  four  kings  who  were  in  alliance  with  Chedorlao- 
mer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22.)  The  same  custom  obtained  among  various 
ancient  nations,  who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenth  part  of 
every  thing  they  obtained. 

VI.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 
we  may  strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility'. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modern  times  animal 
sacrifices  are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing 
and  promoting  devout  sentiments  and  dispositions.     But,  if 


we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient 
nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  these 
objections  will  vanish;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expe- 
diency of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly  appear. 

"  When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the 
use  of  letters  was  probably  unknown:  consequently,  the 
mode  of  instruction  by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both 
indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  offering  of  animal  victims  was  made  to  answer 
for  that  more  simple  and  rational  devotion,  which  words  are 
now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices, 
with  all  their  attendant  rites,  as  appointed  by  God  in  order 
to  assist  the  religious  instruction,  improvement,  and  consola- 
tion of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  clearly  explain  every  part  of  this  insti- 
tution; otherwise  it  could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends. 
.Now,  if  the  moral  import  of  sacrifices  were  thus  explained, 
the  utility  of  thl  m  to  mankind  in  their  rude  and  simpl. 
18    beyond  calculation.     In  untutored   man,  reason  is   weak, 

the  mentid  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion  are  the  Leading  a\enues  both  to  the    llll- 

derstanding  and  heart.  To  man  thus  situated,  the  appoint* 
mi  nt  of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey 

a   most  pathetic   and  awful  addlSSS    to   his   very  sens,  s.  and 

thus  rouse  him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  r<  flections. 
The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleeding  and  smoking  victims, 
Buffering  and  atoning  for  the  guilty  offerers,  would  give  them 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and  majesty 
of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of' their  own  ill  desert, 

and  nt'  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the 

readiness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent  The  nume- 
rous  and  diversified  offerings  of  the   ancient  .lews,  with   the 

sinking  pomp  w  huh  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted 
not  only  to  excite  and  express  the  mosl  rev<  rential,  humid.-, 
and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also  to  jrjvs  the  best  dired 

the  whole  temper  and  conduct.     The  many  washings   and 

»  On  the  application  of  these  second  tithes,  see  Michaslis's  Comments- 
in is,  roL  in  pp.  148,  148. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii   pp.  Ml  — Ho. 
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purifications,  enjoined  previous  to  the  oblation  of  sacrifice, 
were  not  only  physically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  countries, 
but  directly  tended  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  a  scru- 
pulous regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all 
their  approaches  to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary 
intention  of  these  ceremonies,  was  a  maxim  frequently  and 
solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early  ages,  the  language  of 
these  well-chosen  emblems  could  not  fail  to  be  well  under- 
stood and  strongly  felt.  Above  all,  the  frequent  sacrifices  of 
the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigure,  and  gradually  to 
prepare  men  for  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  promised 
Messiah."  Accordingly,  "  our  Saviour,  in  allusion  to  those 
ancient  oblations,  is  called  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-offer- 


ing, a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form  one 
great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jews  saw  gospel-truth  in 
its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  in  it  its  meridian 
splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him ;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites 
and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led 
to  venerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  Law ;  because  they 
beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  observa- 
tions reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  ! 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  discover  in  both  I"1 
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In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people,  Moses,  by 
the  Divine  command,  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, 
and  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  pas- 
sages given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  some- 
times it  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1. 
Acts  xx.  7.  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.)  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ii.  3.) ;  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  question  concerning  which  learned 
men  are  no  means  agreed.2  When,  however,  God  gave  them 
rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gave  them  his  Sabbaths  to  be 
statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.);  and  its 
observance  was  specially  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  Deut. 
v.  15.,  because  they  were  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  and 
they  were  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recognition 
of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.3 

1.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  command: — (1.)  This  day 
was  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
repose  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  they  might  be  refreshed, 
and  not  have  their  bodily  strength  exhausted  by  uninterrupted 
labour  (Gen.  ii.  1—3.  Deut.  v.  13.  Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  Ezek. 
xx.  20.) ;  hence  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  and  hence,  also,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  denounced  against  the  wilful  profana- 
tion of  this  solemnity.  (2.)  On  this  day  they  were  most 
religiously  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work.  (Exod.  xx. 
10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12—17.  xxxv.  2.  Deut.  v.  14,  15.  Jer. 
xvii.  22.)  It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to  gather  manna 
(Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes 
(Exod.  xxxv.  3.  Num.  xv.  32 — 36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
(Hxod.  xxxiv.  21.)  To  these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors 
added  a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus,  it  was 
formerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the 

*  Tappan's  Lectures,  pp.  1 16.  lis. 

'  Fur  a  minute  an.!  able  discussion  of  tins  and  every  other  question  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "The  Christian  Sab- 
bath  :  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  religious  Obligation  of  keeping  holy  one  Day 
in  Seven.     By  the  Rev.  Geo.  Holden,  M.  A."  London,  1825,  Svo. 

»  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  p.  17.5. 
I    Vol.  II.  Q 


I  Sabbath-day ; '  and  how  much  its  observance  was  strained  by 
I  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  surn- 
I  ciently  manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawful 
to  pluck  ears  of  corn  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  Talmudical  writers  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil 
1  medicinally,  though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then,  as  it  is  now, 
in  the  East,  one  of  their  highest  enjoyments.  It  was  a  tra- 
ditional rule  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  that  "  whatever 
could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be  defer- 
!  red  until  the  following  day,  ought  not  to  drive  out  the  Sab- 
:  bath  ;"  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  understood,  but 
|  when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
|  festly  showed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
'  the  divine  declaration — /  will  have  mercy  and  nut  sacrifice,.  In 
chronical  diseases,  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those 
cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  conceived 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  them  might 
very  well  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare  medi- 
cines or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  particularly  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  (John 
ix.)  The  rule  above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to 
teach,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute  their  erroneous  notions,  and  expose  their  gross  pre- 
varication in  interpreting  many  of  the  sabbatical  laws. 
Further,  seeing  it,  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting  spittle  upon 
or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure  by  using  both  clay  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
G.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  'employing  means  to 
human  reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day, 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  above  rule;  which  was  good 
and  just  in  itself,  but  hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel, 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.5  The 
services  of  the  temple,  however,  might  be  performed  with- 
out profaning  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Num.  xxviii.  3 — 10.  Matt.  xii.  5.) ;  and  it 
was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John 
vii.  23.)  (3.)  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful 
rest,  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living 
with  them,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  might  be  refreshed. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure 

■>  1  Mace.  ii.  31 — 39.     See  other  examples  in  Josephus,  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  xii. 

C.  6.  §  2.  De  Bell.  .Tud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  *  3.  and  de  vita  sua,  §  32. 
i      s  Dr.  Wotton's  Misna,  title  Shah  bath,  pp.  101—1113.  123.     The  Sabbath, 

we  may  observe,  was  a  type'  of  that  eternal  rest,  which  all  the  true  ser- 
|  vants  of  God  will  hereafter  enjoy  in  heaven.     See  Jones's  Lectures  on  th« 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  led.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  hi.  pp.  240— 242.) 
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for  tho  Sabbath-day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour;  and  that  they 
actually  had  Sabbath-feasts  to  which  they  < veil  invited  per- 
sons  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.1 

The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  following  day.  (Matt  viii.  It;.  Mark  i.  32.) 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  day,  that  is,  of  our  Friday  :  hence,  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath  (arprt£Camr)  is  in  the  New  Testament 
tinned  the  preparation  (snaaamtw)),  in  Matt  x.wii.  (i'2.  Mark 
xv.  1-J.   Luke  xxiii.  ;">1.  and  John  xi\.  1  t.  31.  IvJ.- 

•2.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
what  constituted  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  however,  evident  from  the  New 
Testament  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  religious  exercises  whieh  were  then  performed  :  though 
there  is  no  injunction  recorded,  except  that  a  burnt-offering 
of  two  lambs  should  on   that  day  he  added   to  the  morning 

and  evening  sacrifices  (Nam.  xxviii.  9.);  and  that  the  Bhew- 

bread  should  be  changed.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  syna- 
gogues the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some 
doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts  xfii.  15.) 
Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred 
worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple. 
(1  Sam.  i.  !»,  10.  '  1  Kings  vi-i.  39,  30.  33.  Psal.  xxvii.  2. 
Luke  xviii.  10.  Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we 
have  already  seen  :'  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
pjace  was  the  solemn  and  holv  behaviour  required  fit"  all 
who  came  to  worship  there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohi- 
bited the  approach  of  all  uncleahness;  but  to  the  enactments 
of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a  variety  of 
other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scruple  not  to  make  the  "  house  of  prayer*'  a  den 
of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  temple  worship;  an  abridgment  ot 
which  will  form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

( 1 .)  No  man  mighi  enter  the  "  mountain  of  the  house,"  for 
so  they  called  the  temple,  with  his  stall";  Weapons  of  oil",  nee 

being  unsuited  to  the  house  of  peace;   and  it  being  reputed 

indecorous  to  lean,  when  there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  our  Lord  expelled  the  buyers 
an  i  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with  a  whip  of  cords. 
(John  ii.  1").) — (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter  with 
nordusl  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections); 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. 
— (30  Having  arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was 
prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well  as  from  using  any 
irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  bis 
distance  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another;  and 
On  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to 
his  place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  ('od. 
— (1.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service. 
be  was  to  stand  with  his  fe<  t  one  even  with  the  other;  anil, 
his  eyes  down  ward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward, 
must  cross  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant 
before  his  maa.teT  with  all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice 
of  looking  down  in  prayer  the  .lews  derived  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  Speak  of  being  ashamed  to  look 
up  towards  heaven,  on   account    of  their   sinfulness:    to   this 

tiosition  of  looking  down  and  faying  his  hands  upon  his 
icart.  the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  130 
SI  ems  to  he  parallel.    Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced 

the    b|o-sillg    Upon     the     people,     neither    looked'  Up    towards 

heaven,  nor  level  upon  the  people,  hut  down  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  looking  upon  them. — 
(.").)  However  weary  the  worshipper  mighi  be  with  standing, 

•  I.ukc  *iv  l.  anil  Ughtfeot't  Horn  Hebralcs*  on  thai  passage.  (Works. 
vol  ii  pp.  n:>.  mi.;  Bee  also  Wetstein's  Notes,  vol  i.  p  760  MichaeUs 
remark:*  thai  otfi  Saviou  I  ii  can  only  ba 
tally  understood  In  reference  to  a  feaal  that  fori  Ine  wor- 
ship and,  as  such,  mighi  i< •< i k  for  a  recompense  from  <;•"! :  i"r  we  <!•>  no) 
in  ordin  i  thai  <;."i  should  reward  us  In  another  world  t<>r 
•■very  entertainment  we  give     Commentaries,  vol. 

•»  Bchulr.il  Archteologta  Hebi  all  a,  pp 
I l.-i.r.i-.  m . xi u ..   pp   340    SB.;  Beausobre's  and  fVEnfant'i  Introduction 
(li|.  Wat  on'sTheol  Tracts,  w»L  III    pp.  896     iii  i;  th(    M 
relative  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  discusm-ii  1.  >■  Mi.-lniWi*,  Cuinmentartes, 
vol  in.  pp  ISO    i-i.:  vol  II  pp.399,  100. 

'  See  pp  mi     l pro,  •  Sea  pp  i'"k|.  101. 

•  This  prohibition  was  derived  from  the  f«mm«ui  .,i  1....1  to 

la    (v.  10.)    The  same  usagcoblaiuslhruugliHiiMlif 
Cast  to  tins  day. 


he  might  on  no  account  sit  down  either  in  the  Israelites'  or 

firiests'  court :  no  person  whatever  being-  allowed  that  privi- 
ece.  except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David. — (6.)  Having 
ottered  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were 
to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  entered  : 
and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  court, 
and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  that 
by  which  they  had  entered. 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calcu- 
lated from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the 
Pcast  oktiik  New  Moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  was  celebrated,  (hxod.  xii.  -2.  Num. 
x.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13,  1 1.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the  divine  com- 
mand prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  observed. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  pf  trumpets  (Num.  x.  10. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.)  ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were 
offered,  (Num.  xxviii.  11  — 15.) 

III.  liesiiles  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual 
Festivals,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  of  pentCCOSt,  and  the 
fast  of  tabernacle  s  :  these,  which  are  usually  denominated 
the  Great  Festivals,  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  and 
indeed  from  all  other  holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one  for  eight,  successive  days; 
during  which  the  .lews  were  hound  to  rejoice  before  tin-  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercil  s.  (I)eut.  xvi.  11 — 15.) 
All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  1G.) ; 
and  for  their  encouragement  to  attend  they  were  assured  that 
no  man  should  desire  (har  land  during  their  absence  (Lxod. 
xxxiv.  21.)  :  in  other  words,  that  they  should  he  secure  from 
hostile  invasion  during  their  attendance  on  religious  worship  : 
— a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  end  particular  providence  of  God 
in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  people;  for  it  is  a  will  known  fact,  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attended  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  that  their  most  vigilant  enemil  s  nevi  r  invaded 
or  injured  them  during  these  sacred  seasons.  The  design 
of  these  meetings  was  partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  them- 
selves, and,  teaching  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  exxii.  3,  1.; 
and  it  was  partly  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  1  ae 
congregation,  join  in  solemn  Worship  together,  and  n  new 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to  their  ex- 
cellent constitution  and  religion,  further,  so  large  a  con- 
course of  people  Would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  these 
festivals  :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  he  fore 
the  Lord  without  some  offering  (I)'  ut.  xvi.  16,  1?.),  ample 
provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were 
required  to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  pre- 
vented from  going  if  they  chose,  at  hast  to  the  passover. 
(See  1  Sam.  1.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  11.)  For  greater  security, 
however,  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  en  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companii  B,  those  who  came  from  the 
same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  company.  Tiny 
carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  for  their  lodg- 
ing at  night.7  It  was  among  such  a  '•company"  that  Jo-,  ph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  44.) :  and  to  their 
journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals 

the  Psalmist  probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)     further. 

Jewish  sanctuary  am!  service  contail  ed  in  them  a  shadow  of 

go. id  things  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  tins  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  he  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  ol  the  people 

to  Christ  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  ( 'hristian  dispensation.      I  fence  St.  Paul,  alluding 

to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three 

Pi  Works,  vol  ii.  pp.  Mi 
.  similar  to  this  is  the  mode  ol  travelling  in  il>o  East  to  this  boor. 
Such  companies  they  new  call  caravans;  .hi. I  in 

buildings  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  called  cara\  ■  1        iccounl 

..1  i!,..  Israelites'  mode  of  travelling  furni 

1 how  Joseph  and  Mary  could  makeaday'sj iiey  without  disi 

before  D  '  oinpan)  "     In  it"    daj  I 

circumstances  mighi  lead  them,  (he  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
u,,.,,.  |,i.  when  they  were  about 

t,,  encamp,  every  one  would  loin  the  family  to  which  I."  belong 
.  ,,  did  ii"t  appear  when   11  was  growing  I.e.   ' 

soughl  I where  they  supposed  be  would  most  probably  l»\  a ng  Ins 

mi.I  :iri|ti.iiiii.'ince  ;  an. I  nol  finding  linn,  returned  in  Jei 

la,  \,.l    n.  p.  449.  note  on  Luke 
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grand  feasts,  says,  "  We  are  come  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born."   (Heb.  xii.  23.) 

But  besides  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  religious 
celebration  of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out 
several  instances  in  which  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  community.  Not  only  would  their  meeting  together  in 
one  place  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  social  intercourse 
tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as  well  as 
civil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing mutually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 
foreigners;  and,  lastly,  they  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  Jewish  calendar,  inasmuch  as  the  year  was  arranged,  so 
that  the  various  festivals  should  fall  in  their  respective  months 
without  interfering  with  the  labours  of  the  field.1 

IV.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the 
Passover,2  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' departure 
from  Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  signal  deliver- 
ance, and  of  the  favour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing 
over  and  sparing  their  first-born,  when  he  slew  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  12—14.  29—51.)  This  fes- 
tival was  also  called  the  feast  or  the  days  of  unleavened  bread 
(Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  because  itwas 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days  the 
feast  lasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to 
the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra 
vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the 
passover  (Mark  xiv.  12.  14. )3  and  to  sacrifice  the  passover.4 
(1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the 
appellation,  passover,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.5 
It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  Num.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  of  death  ;ti 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
passover.7  On  this  festive  occasion,  it  was  the  custom  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  inhabitants  to  give  the  free  use  of  their 
rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  at  the  passover. — This 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to 
man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  rela- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a 
custom  was  introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity 
of  liberating  some  criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time 
this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  accurately  to 
determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  procuratorship  of  Judaea,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustus,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  show- 
ing them  this  public  mark  of  respect.8  However  this  may 
be,  it  had  become  an  established  custom  from  which  Pilate 
could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Lukexviii.  17.  John  xviii. 
39.),  and  therefore  he  reluctantly  liberated  the  malefactor 
Barabbas. 

As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 

«  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182—189.  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on 
Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  127,  128. 

•■>  On  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  passover  Arcbbp.  Magee  has  a 
learned  disquisition  in  vol.  i.  of  bis  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp.  309 
— 321.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal  rite  (as  the  Eucharist  also  is)  between 
God  and  man,  Dr.  Cudworth  has  solidly  proved  in  his  "True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  vi.  pp.28 — 30.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  his  "Intellect- 
ual System,"  4to.  edit. 

»  Schulzii  Archasologia  Hebr.  p.  318. 

*  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved 
by  Arcbbp.  Magee,  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  297—309. 

*  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josephus,  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §5. 

e  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Waterland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection 
of  at  least  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
must  necessarily  exclude  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
and  death. 

i  So,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Lord's  supper  until  he  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
passover  was  celebrated,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very 
next  morning  if  he  pleased  (Deut.  xvi.  7.),  of  course  while  the  festival 
lasted,  m  order  that  those  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance,  might  return 
in  time  for  getting  in  the  harvest.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pd. 
183,  184.  '  P 

8  Ilottinger  has  discussed  the  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  usage 
in  a  dissertation  De  rile  dimittendi  renin  in  festo  Paschaiis,  Tempo  Hel- 
vetic, vol.  iv.  p.  264.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  Valentinian  and  several  other  emperors  having  issued  their  edict, 
that  some  prisoners  should  be  liberated  from  their  bonds  at  the  annual 
commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  This  custom  obtained 
among  the  Venetians  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Schulzii 
Archaeol.  Hebr.  p.  321.) 


the  Jewish  festivals,  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place : 
but  as  various  traditional  observances  were  in  after-times 
added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  this  sacrifice,  to 
which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  time 
when  it  was  to  be  kept; — 2.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it 
was  to  be  celebrated ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1.  Of  the  time  when  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept. — This  fes- 
tival commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or 
ecclesiastical  year  (Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.  Lev.  xxiii.  4 — 8. 
Num.  xxviii.  16 — 27.),  with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb;  and  itwas  to  continue  seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until 
the  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding  its  commencement  was 
called  the  preparation  of  the  passover.  (John  xix.  14.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  no  leavened  bread  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
17.  Mark  xiv.  12.)  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
the  passover  began  in  the  evening,  'the  fifteenth  day,  how- 
ever, might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread:9 
since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened 
bread.  (Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
from  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  feast,  either  bv  any 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration 
of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  evening.  (Num.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  difference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  de- 
termining the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred, 
there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  commencing  the  passover.  Such  a  discordance 
might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  sects  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the  Phari- 
sees offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.10  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance ; 
but  the  first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the 
rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred 
convocation.  (Exod.  xii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  cele- 
brated.— The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish, 
of  the  first  year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats11  (Exod. 
xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  flocks  four  days  before 
it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to  be  offered  for  each  family ; 
and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two 
families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  a 
paschal  society  consisted  at  least  of  ten  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  than  twenty.12  Our  Saviour's  society  was  com- 
posed of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Luke  xxii.  14.)  Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover : 
before  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done 
in  their  private  dwellings ;  but  after  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  "  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there."  (Deut. 
xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple.13  Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate 
from  every  paschal  society)1 '  slew  his  own  victim  :  according 
to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  eleventh,  that  is,  about  sunset;  and  within  that  space 

o  The  fifteenth  day  is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who 
expressly  terms  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month.    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  §5. 

i°  Schulzii  Archceol.  Hebr.  pp.  318,  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.  xviii.  28, 
and  xix.  14.  31.  The  conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schulze  ;  and 
f  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  reconcile  the  seeming  differences 
respecting  the  time  when 
Clarke  has  collected  the  t 


the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when  Christ  actually  cele- 

issover.   Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions  on 

this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  5—24. 


brated  the  passover. 


See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  4.  pp.  455—158. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  iT£>  (sch)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid  :  either  was 
equally  proper.     The  Hebrews,  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

ii  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  §3. 

•a  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other 
places  in  it,  where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards 
of  435,000  square  cubits ;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than 
600,000  men  to  be  in  the  temple  at  the  same  time.  Lamy,  De  Tabernacule. 
lib.  vii.  c.  9.  §§4,  5. 

i«  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xii.  5  5.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
957-959.) 
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of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  true  paschal  lamb,  was 
crucified.  (Matt,  xxvii.  -if,.)  The  victim  being  killed,  one 
fit'  tin'  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priesl  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who 
stood  nexl  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb 
was  hung  op  and  flayed:  this  being  done,  the  victim  was 
opened,  fie  tal  was  takea  out  and  consumed  on  the  altar. 
after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  which  mighl  be  commanded 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  the  first  passover,  in  order  that 
their  culinary  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their 
departure  while  the  lamb  was  roasting;  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  either  in  a  rate  state,  ot  boileu.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 
The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of 

the  paschal  lamb  in  a  rau>  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it 
un  that  raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in 


some  of  the  old  heathen  sacrifices  and  festivals,  particularly 

ity  Osiris,  and   tin 
Bacchus,  who  wire  the  same  idol   under   different   nam< 


honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Osiris,  and  the  Grecian 


That  no  resemblance  or  memorial  of  so  barbarous  a  supersti- 
tion might  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made 
liiis  early  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same 
ground,  probably,  He  required  the  paschal  laud,  to  be  eaten 
privately  and  entire,  in  opposition  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts, 
in  which  the  victim  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  carried 
about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further,  the  prohibition 
of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  against  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a 
kid  or  lamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam;  as  the  command  to  roast 
and  eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb — not  excepting  its  inwards 
without  leaving  any  portion  until  the  following  morning,  was 
directed  against  another  superstition  of  the  antient  heathens 
•whose  priests  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  searched 
the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  feathered  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  likewise,  who 
frequented  pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  de 
vote  to  superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  pass- 
over  appears  to  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open 
and  destructive  war  against  the  gods  and  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  powerful 
barrier  around  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.1 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each 
family  or  paschal  society.2  "  The  first  passover  was  to  be 
eaten  standi  in/,  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time 
to  lose;  and  with  unleavened  bread  and  hitter  herbs,  and  no 
bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken.  (Exod.  xii.  8.  11.  46.)  The 
posture  of  travellers  was  enjoined  them,  both  to  enliven 
their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliverance 
from  Egypt;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  begin 
their  march  presently  alter  supper.  They  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, to  eat  it  with  their  loins  girded ;  for  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  long  and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  to  this  day,  it  was  necessary  to 
tie  them  up  with  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  when  they  either 
travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment. ":\  Fur- 
ther, "they  Were  to  eat  the  passover  villi  BhqU  on  I  he  ir  feet, 
for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  crQgS,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  thej 
need  Bhoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  hoots,  reaching  a 
little  way  up  the  legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  his 
twelve  di  iciples  to  preach  in  the  at  ighbouring  towns,  design- 
ing to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinary   eare  of    Divine    Providence  over   them,    that    they 

might  not  be  di  couraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journey*  they  would  he  called  to  undertake: — on  this  account 
he  ordered  them  to  make  no  provil  ion  for  their  present,  jour- 
ney, particularly,  not  to  take  Bhoes  on  their  feet,  bul  to  be 
shod  with  sandals.  (Matt.  x.  LO.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.) 
\  ..un,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  atom  in  their 
hands,  such"  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  thosr  rocky 
countries,  both  to  ropport  them  in  Blippery  places,  and  de- 
fend them  a  .  (Oen.  w\ii.  lo.)'     Of  this  sort 

'  Tappan'i  Lactam  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  123,  124. 

•  Beauaobre  lr'1 I'mthrrlmoih,  and  the 

gn.'si-  our  Saviour's  n  pr "i  .In. Lis  by 

calling  linn  in.  ii. i  or .  umpanlon (Matt,  utvL  BO.)  was  l.mii  jusi  .-in.l  <-n\un», 

i  lycd  i after  having  eaten  the  passover  with  him. 

■  Thus  when  Ellsha  sent  his  >  '•  >  » usage  in  ha  te,  be 

bads  him  "gird  up  his  i "  2 Kings  iv,  29. ;  and  when  our  B 

pic  ■  |,..  i  ••!,,•  took  ■  towel  and  girded  I 

Julin  XIII     1. 

.  David  beautifully  alludes  to  this  custom  In  ths  twenty-third  Psalm; 
Wl,cr,.  trust  in  Un-  goodness  ol  tto  Almighty,  be 


was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  be  bad  in  his  hand,  when 
rSod  si  nt  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  -2.),  and 
which  was  afterwards  used  as  an  instrument  in  working  so 
many  miracles.  So  in  <■(  Bsary  in  these  countries  was  a  staff 
or  walking-stick  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
parsons  when  they  undertook  long  journeys  to  take  a  spare 
staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ, 
therefore,  Benl  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  mentioned, 
he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  :!.  Markvi.8.), 
that  is,  only  one  stall' or  walking-stick,  without  making  pro- 
vision of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  Ions' journeys. 

'•  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread, 
on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated; 
though  some  critics  understand  this  of  being  put  to  death. 
The  reason  of  this  injunction  was,  partly  to  remind  them  i  f 
the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in  Egypt,  unleavi  ned  being 
more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bn  ad  ;  on  v,  hidi 
account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  3.) ; 

and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  tht  ir  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  UOt 

sufficient  time  to  leaven  tin  ir  bread  ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that 

their  "  dough  was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thru.-t  out 
of  Bgypl  and  could  not  tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.);  and  on  this 
account  it  was  enacted  into  a  standing  law,  'Thou  shall  eat 
unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  affliction  ;  fOT  thou  earnest 

forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Deut.  xvi.  3.)  This  rite, 
therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover,  but  in 
all  succeeding  ages."5  But  from  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,6  this  prohibition  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  moral  view;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's 
intention  was,  that  the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds 
from  malice,  envy,  and  hypocrisy ;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven 
of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this  injunction,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  the  modern  Jews,  have  always  taken  particular 
care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in  their  houses, 
and  to  burn  it.7 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  herbs  :" 
this  was  doubtless  prescribed  as  "  a  memorial  of  tbeir  severe 
bondage  in  Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter  unto  them; 
and  possibly  also  to  denote  that  the  haste,  in  which  they  de- 
parted, compelled  them  to  gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most 
readily  presented  themselves.  To  this  sauce  the  Jews  after- 
wards added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  several  in- 
n-redients  beaten  together  to  the  consistence  of  mustard,  which 
is  called  charoseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrought  while  they  were  in  bondage 
to  the  Egyptians. 

"It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  lamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  hones.  (Exod.  xii. 
46.)  This  the  latter  .lews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller 
bones,  but  only  of  the  greater  which  had  marrow  in  them. 
Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  denote  their  being  in 
haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the 
marrow." 

Lastly,  "it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  remain  till  the  morning;  but,  if  it  were  not  all  eaten, 
it  was  to  be  consumed  by  lire.    (Exod.  xii.  10.)     The  same 

law  was  extended  to  till  euchanstical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii. 
30.)  ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or  set  by.  lest  it  should 
be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  use, — 
an  injunction  which  was  designed,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 

honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  .lews  to  treat  with 

lever,  nee  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the 
service  of  God."8 

Such  were  the  ci  rciiiiistaiices  under  which  the  first  passover 
was  celebrated  by  the  Israelites;  for,  after  they  Were  Settled 

in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  bul  the 

guests  reclined  on  their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round 

though  I  irnlk  through  Ihr  valley  nfthr  shadow  qfdt  nth,  1 
in  ii  /.,  ,i  no  i  til:  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  &od  and  thy  btapf  they  comfort 
me. 
i  Jennlng  ft  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  111.  ch.  Iv.  pp.  168—470.    (London, 

•  j     htfoo     Works,  vol.  1.  pp.  963.  954.    Allen's  Modern  Judaism 
i  See  Matt  xvi  6.     8L  Paul;  writing  to  the  Corini  time  be- 
fore the  passover,  exhorts  them  to  clean it  the  old  leaven  ol  : 

by  casting  the  Incest i*  person  out  of  the  church  :  and  <<>  keep  I 

(of  the  Lord's  supper)  not  with  the  old  leaven  ot  sensuallt)  and  unclean* 

th  which  they  were  for rly  corrupted,  neitherwith  tht 

of  malic  and  irirku'huss,  hut  trith  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  of 

.iivrmti/  i"i'l  'ruth.     Macknlght  on  1  Cor.  v.  7, 8  :  wl I 

pri.lmlili'  IV iiiispassaa.- ihai  ih  '  hrtst  began ivery  early  to 

irlelir.iie  ihr  Lord's  supper  with  peculiar  solemnity,  annually, he  any 

miwhi.  h  th.-  Redeemer  suffered,  which  was  i hy..i  i 

over,  call... I  in  i .in  laiiL'u.'i:.'  /•'".''  r.    li  i    wiiii  beautiful  propriety, 

n,,  refore,  thai  this  ps  age  ol  Salnl  Paul  Is  Introduced  by  the  Anglican 
Chur, -I,  among  ii,.-  ...  .-..   i..n  il  \.-i    i.  i 

-  Jeniungs's Jewish AntlquWee, book Uich.lv. pp.  I7Q  171, 
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the  table.  (John  xiii.  23.)  This  posture,  according  to  the 
Talmudical  writers,  was  an  emblem  of  that  rest  and'freedom 
which  God  had  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table,  over 
one  another's  bosom,  was  a  sign  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests.1 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of 
passages  relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  pass- 
over  ;  irom  which  we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars, 
as  they  are  calculated  materially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical 
history  of  our  Lord's  last  passover,  recorded  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  and  John  xiii. 

( 1 .)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled 
a  cup  of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family 
(or,  if  two  or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed 
for  the  purpose)  gave  thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The 
thanksgiving  for  the  wine  was  to  this  effect,  "  Blessed  be  thou, 
O  Lord,  iv/io  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine,-'''1  and  for  the 
dav,  as  follows — "  Blessed  he  thou  for  this  good  day,  and  for 
this  holy  convocation,  ivhich  thou  hast  given  us  for  joy  and  re- 
joicing !  Blessed  be  thou,  U  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel 
and  the  times  .'"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table 
was  furnished  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with 
bitter  herbs,  and  with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together 
with  the  remains  of  the  peace-offerings  sacrificed  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  the  charoseth,  or  thick  sauce,  above  men- 
tioned. 

(3.)  The  officiatnr,  or  person  presiding,  then  took  a  small 
piece  of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  also  did  the  other  guests :  after 
which  all  the  dishes  were  removed  from  the  table,  that  the 
children  might  inquire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  (Exod.xii.  25, 26.)  The  text  on  which  they  generally 
discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 11.  In  like  manner  our  Sa- 
viour makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to 
declare  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  our  redemption ;  for  it 
shows  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  to  judge  the  world. 
The  "continual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  has 
been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  per- 
manent and  irrefragable  argument  for  the  reality  of  that 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  "by  his  one  oblation  of  himself"  upon  the  cross;  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import 
of  the  bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  the  second 
cup  of  wine  repeated  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred 
and  fourteenth  psalms,  with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.)  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an 
ejaculatory  prayer;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  break  and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  guests,  reserving  half  of  the 
cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for  the  aphicomen,  or 
last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  conclude  with  eating  a 
small  piece  of  the  paschal  lamb,  or,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.2  In  like  manner  our  Lord, 
upon  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  which  was 
prefigured  by  the  passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed 
or  given  thanks  to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disci- 
ples, saying,  Take,  eat,  this  is  [that  is,  signifies]  my  body, 
which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  26.  Mark  xiv.  22.  Luke  xxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24.)  In 
the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit 
and  design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expres- 
sively condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following 
address  to  the  communicant : — "  Take  and  eat  this  in  re- 
MEMBRAiVCE  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith,  w;th  thanksgiving." 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  the  cake  with  the  bitter 

»  This  custom,  Beausobre  well  observes,  will  explain  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  particularly  those  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22.),  and  of  the  Son's  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
(John  i.  18.  compared  with  Phil.  ii.  6.  and  John  xiii.  23.) 

»  In  this  part  of  the  paschal  ceremony,  among  the  modern  Jews,  after 
the  master  of  the  house  lias  reserved  the  portion  for  the  aphicomen,  the 
bone  of  the  lamb  and  the  egg  are  taken  off  the  dish,  and  all  at  table  lay 
bold  of  the  dish  and  say, — "  Lo  .'  this  is  [or  signifies]  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion, which  our  ancestors  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  let  all  those  who  are 
hungry  eat  thereof;  and  all  who  are  necessitous,  come,  and  celebrate  the 
Passover."  Form  of  Prayers  for  the  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  by  David  Levi,  p.  20. 


herbs,  dipping  the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  21 — 25.)  and 
Mark  (xiv.  18 — 21.)  manifestly  allude;  and  into  this  sauce 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he 
gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

(7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  which 
had  been  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  then  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks 
to  God,  and  a  second  washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they 
blessed  God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  (whence  it  was  called 
the  cup  of  blessing),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul  particularly  alludes  when  he  says, — The  cup  of  bless- 
ing ivhich  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
(1  Cor.  x.  16.)  It  was  also  at  this  part  of  the  paschal  supper 
that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saying,  This  is  the  new  testament 
(rather  covenant)  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you,  and  for 
many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Luke  xxii.  20.  Matt.  xxvi. 
27.)  The  cup  here  is  put  for  tome;  and  covenant  is  put  for 
the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant.  The  wine,  as  represent- 
ing Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover, 
which  typified  it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to 
the  passing  over  there,  and  preserving  from  death.3 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  the  cup 
of  the  hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  singing  or 
recitation,  the  great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  of 
psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  con- 
cluded.4 In  like  manner  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.    Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mystical  signification  of  the  pass- 
over,  we  know  generally  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.),  who 
calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament 
had  a  typical  reference  to  him :  but  concerning  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti-type,  learned  men 
are  not  agreed.  Godwin5  has  enumerated  thirteen  points  of 
coincidence ;  Dr.  Lightfoot,6  seventeen  ,•  and  Keach,7  nineteen. 
The  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we 
have 'seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,8  who  has  treated  it 
under  four  general  heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ, — the 
sufferings  he  bore  for  us, — the  fruits  of  those  sufferings, — 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  partakers  of  them. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which  Witsius  has  traced 
between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are  very  fanci- 
ful, his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations : — 

(1.)  The  Person  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb. 

"  The  animal  sacrifice  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  lamb 
without  blemish.  (Exod.  xii.  5.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i. 
29.  36.)  ;  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet. 
i.  19.  See  Isa.  liii.  7.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  one 
of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (John  i.  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst  of 
the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 
(Heb.  if.  17.)9 

(2.)  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Christ  were  also 
typified  by  the  Paschal  Lamb  in  various  particulars. 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  sacri- 

s  Clarke  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  39.  On  this  part  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks :— "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  Netc  Testament.  Not.  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
but  the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.  The  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of  the  old  covenant 
was  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (Exod.  xxiv.  Heb.  ix  ),  because 
blood  was  still  to  be  shed :  the  confirmation  of  the  new  was  by  a  cup  of 
wine  ;  because  under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  further  shedding  of 
blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the  cup,  This  cup  is  the  Neic  Testament  in 
my  blood;  so  it  might  be  said  of  the  cup  of  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv.)  That  cup 
teas  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Christ :■  there  all  the  articles  of  that 
covenant  being  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you  ;  and 
thus  that  old  covenant,  or  testimony,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner, 
Christ,  having  published  all  the  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  he  takes  the 
cup  of  wine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith,  This  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  mi/  blood,  and  thus  the  new  covenant  was  established."— (Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  260.)    Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

«  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  1.  pp.  959—967.)  See 
also  Mr.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch. 

5  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114,  115. 

«  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1003,  1009. 

1  Reach's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.979,  9S0.  2d  edit.  See  also 
MEwen  on  the  Types,  pp.  148—152. 

a  Witsius,  de  CEconomia  Fojderum,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  §§35— 58.  or  vol.  ii.  pp. 
275— 282.  of  the  English  translation.     Witsius's  View  of  the  Mystical  lm- 

Cort  of  the  Passover  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Jennings.  Jewish  Amir]. 
00k  iii.  ch.  iv.  pp.  472—477. 

9  Chevallier's  Hulsean  Lectures,  on  the  Historical  Types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  285. 
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fices,  in  being-  a  public  act  of  the  whole  people  :  it  was  to  be 
slain  by  '  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)  The  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 
people,  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  .lesus.  (Luke  xxiii. 
13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at  its  first  institution, 
o  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  (Exod. 
xii.  7.  •22.).  for  the  protection  of  the  people;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  '  the  priests 
sprinkled  the  blood  which  tluv  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
Levites.'  (2  Chron.  x\\.  16.  xxxv.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  our  consciences  are 
purged  ( I  lib.  ix.  1  1.),  and  protection  and  salvation  obtained. 
(Heb.  xii.  24.  1  Pet.  i.  2.)  The  passover  was  to  be  eaten 
by  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with  their 
loins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  band.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sa- 
crificed, are  compared  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet.  ii. 
11.),  and  are  commanded  to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
Bess,  and  then  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  pesos.  (Eph.vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  cat  the  pass- 
over  in  haste.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  We  are  to  give  diligence  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  Id.);  and  to 
flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb. 
vi.  18.)  The  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(Dent.  xvi.  5,  f>.)     Neither  could   it  be  that  Christ  should 

Serish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  33.)  The  month,  and 
ay  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  passover  ought  to  be  slain  (Luke 
xxii.  7.  "Ei  »  EAE1  9uw&ti  t;  kw^A  and  on  which  Christ 
ted  the  paschal  (Vast  with  his  disciples,  he  endured 
his  agony  -.md  bloody  sweat ;  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
D  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  .lews,  did  -eat  the 
pass  «ver.'  (John  xviii.  98.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the  pas- 
chal victim  was  to  be  broken,  (Exod.  xii.  4l3.) — atypical  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  evangelist  specially  notices  as  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (John  xix.  32 — 36.) 

M  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  the  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  slain.  'The  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening,' 
(Exod.  \ii.  6.)j  or.  as  the  expression  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, between  the  two  evenings. — Now  at  the  very  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifice  ef  the  paschal  lamb,  between  the 
two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us.  The 
of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
xv.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  (M att.  xxvii.  15.  Mark  XV.  33. 
Luke  xxiii.  41.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour.  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.  50. 
Mark  xv.  34.  37.)"' 

(3.)  Several  of  the  Fruits  of  Christ's  Death  were 
remarkably  typified  bv  the  sacrifice  ok  the  paschal 
Lamb. 

Such  arc  "protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  doop-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  the  safety  which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed 
from  the  plague  thai  spread  through  all  the  families  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrious  embli  m.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  type,  the  blood  of  Christ  is  called  the  blood  of 
sprinkling.  ( l"  Pet  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately  upon  the 
Israelites  eating  the  firsl  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which 
they  hail  been  deprived  fox  many  years;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  the  death  of"  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense. 
to  all  that    believe  in  him  ;    for   he    hath    thereby    M  obtained 

eternal  r<  demption  for  ns,"  and  "  brought  us  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  childn  a  i  f  God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii. 
Sl.V 

(I.)  The  Manheb  is  which  we  auk  to  be  made  Par- 
takers OF  TIIK  BLESSED  Fldlisoi-  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  <  'ni'.ivr. 
WIRE    liSO  REPRESENTED  BY  LIVELY    EMBLEM8  IB   THE    I' 

OVKIt. 

"The  paschal  lamb  was  ordere  1  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood 
was  directed  to  be,  sprinkled  apon  the  lintel  and  the  door- 
posts of  each  dwelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people; 
that,  when  the  angel  smote  the  Egyptians,  he  migo 

over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  and  leave  them  secure  from 

danger:    in  a  similar   manner,  by  the   blood  of  Christ  alone, 
I   fti.v.illi.r'  -  I 

»  Jwinlnga'a  Jevrlah  AnUqulUea,  book  10  eb  r»  pi>  174 


shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  the  impending 
wrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinful  man.  Before  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  bis  church,  we  stood 
(as  it  were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  God  :  but  now  his  precious 
Mood-shedding,  like  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that  the  anger  of  Jehovah  may 
pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Levitical  church;  yet,  if  any  negligent  or 
unbelieving  Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Bo-yptians : 
thus  likewise  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  for  tin  de- 
liverance of  the  Christian  church  ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to 
be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet  he  renounces  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  through  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  the  doors  of  the 
church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his  works 
by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accursed  who  observes 
not  with  undemating  punctuality  all  the  commandments 
which  it  has  enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be, 
no  more  than  two  covenants ;  that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace. 
Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  compacts,  every  man 
must  arrange  himself."3 

Lastly,  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  :  nor  is  it  in  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expressly 
forbidden  to  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  land) ;  for  in 
Scripture  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  corruption,  ami  especially 
of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true 
paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to  keep  the  feast,  not  with 
old  leaven,  neither  with  leaven  of  malice  ana  wickedness,  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  bf sincerity  and  truth.  (2  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  jNisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  was  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestow- 
ing upon  them  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  (.ler.  v. 
21.),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  withhold  tin  m  as 
he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
9—14. 

V.  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  ;  as  the  feast  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 
I) ■•ut.  xvi.  10.  16.),  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks 

week  of  weeks  al'ier  the   first  day  of  unleavened  bread; 
XXiii.   Id.),  and  also  the  (lit//  (if 

on  this  day  the  .lews 
for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and 

presented  to  him  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  in 
bread  baked  of  the  new  corn.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii. 
11 — 21.  Num.  xxviii.  26 — 31.)  The  form  of  thanksgiving 
for  this  occasion  is  given  in  IK  ut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.  Qn  this  day 
also  was  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost,  \\z.t,k.tt.<  (Acts  ii.  1. 
xx.  10.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  kept 

On    the  fiftieth    day  al'ier    the   first    day  of  unleavened  bit  ad. 

The  number  of  Jews  assembled  al  Jerusalem  on  this  joyous 
occasion  was  very  great.'    This  festival  bad  a  typical  refer- 
ence to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uj 
apostles  and  first-fruits  of  the  <  Ihristian  church  on  tin 
Pentecost  (corresponding  with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on   the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  n  Burreqtion  of  J<  bus  ( 'hr;-t. 

VI.  The  Fkast  of  Tabi  r»  u  les,  like  the  pr  i 
val,  continued  for  a  week.     Ii  was  instituted  to  com 
rate  the   dwelling    of   the    Israelites   in  t.  nts   whili 
wandered  in  the  desert.   (Lev.   xxiii.  34.    13.)      Hencj 
called  by  St.  John  the  feast  of  tents  ( -x .  •.■  nyi*.,  John  vi 

It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of  ingatherings.  (  K\.  ■!.  win. 
L6.  xxxiv.  22.)     Further,  the  design  of  this  feast  w 

return  thanks  to  Coil  fir  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  u  i  II 

other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  i 
implore  bis  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.    The 
following  were  the  principal  o  rem 
bration  of  this  feat  t  : — 


«  Wiuduaon  the  I  •      ■        ;  v"l  "  P>  280- 

\ni  .in. i  lib.  ii  c.  8.  §  l. 
»  Scholzll  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp       II  I  Blblicua, 

vol  i  p  i;.'    i.mhui.i.r*  Works  vol. 1. 1' 

vol.  ni  p  \.,ti.e  Hebr.  p.  Oi     Alber,  In  '  H 

l"1"  '  PP  .      . ,  ,  ., 

dial  appi  llatlon  is  given  I.y  Joseplius,  Ant.  JuJ   111.,  xi.  c.5.  J  5. 

III.     Mil     .        I 


— the  feaet  of  harvest  fJSxod.  x 
first-fruits  (Num.  xviii.  36.), 
offered  thanksgivings  to  God  f< 
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1.  During  the  whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pitched  on  the  flat 
terrace-like  roofs  of  their  houses.  (Neh.  viii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
extraordinary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Num.  xxix. 

3.  Durincr  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in 
their  hands  Dranches  of  palm  trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles, 
and  willows  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Macc.x.  7.) ;' 
singing  Hosanna,  save  I  beseech  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  25.),  in 
which  words  they  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of  Hosanna,  as  well  as 
all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner  was  Jesus 
Christ  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  the  believing  Jews,  who, 
considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those 
petitions,  which  they  had  so  often  offered  to  God  for  his 
coming,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Matt.  xxi.  8,  9.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  they  walked  in  procession  round  the 
altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their  hands,  amid 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last  or 
seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  the  altar  seven 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.  To  this  last 
ceremony  St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 10.,  where 
he  describes  the  saints  as  standing  before  the  throne,  "  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ,■  and  saying,  Sal- 
vation to  our  God  which  silleth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.'" 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  feast  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  was  the 
libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siloam,  upon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,2  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony  and  the  intention  of  it  to 
himself  when  he  "cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drink.''''  (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

On  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  vii.  37.), 
the  Jews  fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher, 
which  they  brought  through  the  water-gate  into  the  temple, 
with  great  rejoicing.  The  officiating  priest  poured  it,  mixed 
with  wine,  upon  the  morning  sacrifice,  as  it  lay  on  the  altar. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom  (for  it  is  not 
ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses)  as  an  emblem  of  future  bless- 
ings, in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.),  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  ivells  of  salvation  :  expres- 
sions that  can  hardly  be  understood  of  any  benefits  afforded 
by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water  was  offered  to  God  this 
day,  partly  in  reference  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit 
the  blessing  of  rain  on  the  approaching  seed-time.3 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicing  than  this, 
which  Josephus  calls  "  a  most  holy  and  most  eminent  feast."4 
Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  w-ere  the  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  together  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as 
lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem.  These  rejoicings  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  general  hilarity.5 
In  every  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also  read  in 

?ublic,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.    (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 
2.  Neh.  viii.  18.) 
VII.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  though  the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  required. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  was 
held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews  : 
this  feast  derived  its  name  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets  in 

«  Lamy  adds,  that  the  Jews  tied  these  branches  with  gold  and  silver 
strings,  or  with  ribands,  and  did  not  lay  them  aside  the  whole  day  ;  carry- 
ing them  into  their  synagouues,  and  keeping  them  by  them  while  they  were 
at  their  prayers.    App.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

»  The  sense  of  the  Jews  is  in  this  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
passaged'  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  : — "Why  is  it  called  the  place  or  house 
of  drawing'!  because  from  thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit :  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, And  ve  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  wells  of  Salvation."  Wolfii 
Curre  Ph'ilol.  in  N.  T.  on  John  vii.  37.  39.     Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

3  Up.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  Doyly's  and  Maul's  Bible,  on  John 
vii.  37. 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  §  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoicings,  and 
their  happening  at  the  time  of  vintage,  led  Tacitus  erroneously  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib. 
v.  c.  5.  (torn.  iii.  p.  268.  edit.  Bipont.) 

»  Schulzn  Archreol.  Heb.  pp.  323—326.  Relandi  Antiq.  Ileb.  p.  477. 
Ikenii  Anliq.  Heb.  pp.  134,  135.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  641— 643.  Leusden's  Philologns  llebrao-Mixtus,  p.  295.  Beausobre's 
lntrorl.  to  the  New  Test.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22-1,  225.)  Har- 
mci's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 


the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  (Num.  xxix.  1. 
Lev.  xxiii.  24.)  On  this  festival  they  abstained  from  all 
labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular  sacrifices  to 
God,  which  are  described  in  Num.  xxix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Feast  op 
Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonement  ;  which  day  the  Jews 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile 
work,  taking  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls.  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 
— 30.)  Of  all  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  the  most  solemn  and  import- 
ant :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  by 
the  high-priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high- 
priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,6  and  not  even  then 
without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death  ;  all  others 
being  excluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. (Lev.  xvi.  2.  17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  gar- 
ments, with  the  mitre  ;  and  to  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  himself  and  his  household,  including  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  3,  4.) 
Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  "present  them 
before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also 
for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
oflering  to  the  Lord,  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness.  After  this,  he  was  first  to 
sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  blood  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning, 
kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven 
times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  might  be  supposed  to 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary a  second  time,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before, 
to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  foregoing  year.  After  which,  he  was  to 
purify,  in  like  manner,  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar.  He  was 
next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit 
person  into  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be 
remembered  no  more.  After  this  atonement  he  was  to  put 
off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 — 28.)  The 
whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of 
the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  high-priest  of  our  profession  (Heb. 
iii.  1.),  and  a  remarkable  analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  per- 
sonal purification  at  his  baptism,  to  fulfil  all  legal  righteous- 
ness. (Matt.  iii.  13 — 15.)  Immediately  after  his  baptism,  he 
was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  Matt.  viii.  17.) 
Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  afflicted,  and  his  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-offering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  i.  3.)  ;  and  his  sweat,  as 
great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  ;  and  when,  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  consecrated  himself  in 
prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39 — 46.)  ;  and 
then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  disciples 
(John  xvii.  6 — 9.),  and  for  all  future  believers  on  him  by 
their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — 26.)  He  put  off  his  gar- 
ments at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering 
(Psal.  xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23,  24.)  ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  high- 
priest,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven, 
tn  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followers. 
(Heb.  vii.  24—28.  ix.  7—15.)  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification.''''''  (Rom.  iv.  25.) 

e  When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner 
sanctuary  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

1  Dr.  flales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.274.  276.  See  also  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  hunk  iii.  rh.  vii.  Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  Test.  toin.  i. 
pp.  174— 176.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  961,962.  Relandi,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
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VIII.  Besides  the  annual  festivals  above  described,  the 
Jews  in  later  times  introduced  several  last  and  feast  days  in 
addition  to  those  instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal 
festivals  of  this  kind  were  the  Feast  of  I'uriin,  and  that  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple. 

1.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  as  the  word  signifies, 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
of  Adar  (or  of  Ve-Adai  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  oom- 
memoration  of  the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  cruel  machinations  of  Hainan,  who  had  procured  an  edict 
from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate  them,  (Lsth.  iii. — ix.)  On  this 
occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  modern  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  roll 
which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  of  both 
s.  \i  s.  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are  required 
to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  fact.  When  the 
rull  is  unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  "  Blessed  be  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  commanded  us  to  read  the  Megillah!  Blessed  be  God, 
who  in  those  days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers !"  As 
often  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  the  whole  congregation 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclaim,  "Let 
his  name  be  blotted  out!  May  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
rot  V*  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman's  ten  sons  occur, 
he  pronounces  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  all  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same 
moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chapters  just  men- 
age written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no  other  word 
being  connected  with  them-,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
which  thev  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits,  that  is, 
seventy-five  feet  high;  each  of  the  brothers  being  immedi- 
ately suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicular 
line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  whole  con- 
gregation exclaim — "Cursed  be  Hainan! — lllcssed  be  Mor- 
decai! — Cursed  be  Zeresh! — Messed  be  Esther! — Cursed 
be  all  idolaters! — Blessed  be  all  the  Israelites  ! — And  blessed 
likewise  be  Harbonah,  at  whose  instance  Haman  was  hang- 
ed !"  In  order  to  In  ighten  the  general  joy  on  this  festival, 
Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments, 
and  young  foxes'  tails  in  their  hats,  and  ran  about  the  syna- 
exe'uing  the  congregation  to  laughter!  Further,  to 
excite  and  increase  mirth,  the  men  and  women  exchange 
apparel;  this,  though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they 
consider  innocent,  and  allowable  on  this  festive  occasion, 
whieh  is  a  season  of  peculiar  gayety.  Alms  are  given  to  the 
poor;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to  each  other;  and 
all  furnish  their  tables  with  ever)'  luxury  they  can  command. 
These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modern  Jews; 
who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their 
caps,  some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of 
Esther's  banquet  of  wine;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  d<  limit- 
ing the  sanguinary  designs  of  Hainan.1 

•J.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  2-2.) 

was  instituted  by  Judas  MaCCabauiS,  in  imitation  of  those  by 

Solomon  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing 

of  the  second  temple  and  altar,  after  they  bad  been  profaned 
by  Anlioehus   Kpiphanes.    (1  Mace.   IV.    52 — 59.)     It  com- 

meneed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Cisleu,  correspond- 
ing with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight  days.  This  festival 
was  also  called  the  feast  of  lights,  because  the  Jews  illumi- 
nated their  houses  in  testimony  of  th<  ir  joy  and  gladness  on 

this  very  important  occasion.1  The  whole  of  this  least  was 
-pent  iii  singing  hymns,  oil.  ring  sacrifices,  and  every  Kind 
01  diversion  :  '■  it.  was  <•<  lebrati  d  with  much  soh  innity  in   the 

tine-  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  old  T<  -lament,  as  being  obi  i  rvi  d 

p.  lot.  it  teq.    s.'inil/.ii  Archieol  Efebr.  pp  The  typical  refer- 

ence "i  the  sacrifice  offered  on  tWe  ■  it v  i-  d  Iderable 

length  iiy  Wil  line,  oe  (Econ.  Feed  Ufa  K 

it..-  Bngllah  translation.    <>ii  the  manner  in  whii  h  ■  rvad  bj- 

the tern  m,  pp.  391    399. 

i  Buxii.n  ill-  Syr.:i«..«    .In. I   rap.  29.     Ho  n  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp 
Schulzii  Archsol.  Hebr  ,  I   en*a Modern  Judalam,  p-. 406.    l>r 

Clarke'a  Comment 

ill    \„i  Jud  hi.,  xn  c   : 

:l  Scbulail  Arch.'.. I   II.  I. r  |.|.  :  .        ■       i    .  t  grit  foot's 

...1  i  pp.  216.979  vol  ii     ,  j      i:.  landi  AnUq  Beb. 


by  the  Jews  in  later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses. 
Such  are  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  on  account  of  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  Iii.  (!,  7.);  the  last 
of  the  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burning  the  temple  and 
city  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.);  and  that  of  the  seventh  month,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kings  xxv.  25.);  and 
the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Hahylonian  army  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  Iii.  4.)  All  these  fasts 
are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  them  we 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  xylophoria,  or  feast  of  wood-offering, 
when  the  people  brought  and  offered  large  quantith  a  of  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  altar:  it  is  supposed  to  nave  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii.  31.),  in  whose  praJseaj 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated,  and  n 
several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire  lighted 
upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  18 — 22.)  Nine  days  were  appro- 
priated to  this  festival,  viz.  The  first  of  Nisan,  the  20th  of 
Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  Ab,  the  2Uth 
of  Elul,  and  the  1st  of  Tebeth.4 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention:  the  Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modern  in- 
stitution, which  are  here  designedly  omitted.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  Wen 
celebrated  only  after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sabbatical  Year.  For,  as 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  day  of 
rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land  ;  which, 
during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  "Sabbath 
of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous  produce,  was  dedicated  to 
charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  servants  of  the  family, 
by  the  way  faring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle.  (Lev.  xxv.  1 
— 7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  n  I 
from  personal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well  as  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,2.)  Beausobre  is  of  opinion 
that  the  frequent  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the 
sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard  against  famine  on  this  and 
the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise  a 
triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in  the 
eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2 — 22.)  This  was  a  sin- 
gular institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach 
of  it  was  among  the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity, 
that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  Sabbaths,  of  which  she  had  been 
defrauded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants.''  (Lev.  xxvi.  34. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  Jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every 
forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 
10.)  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  lb  brew  word  jobej 
(whence  our  jubilee  is  derived)  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  the  most  probable  oi  these  conflicting  opinions  is 
that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  Imliil, 
to  recall,  or  bring  back  ;  because  (stales,  &C.  that  had  been 
alienated  were  then  brought   back   to   their  original    owners. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Septuaginl  translators,  who  render  the  He- 
brew word  /"//'/by  Btdanc,  remission,  and  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  signified  liberty.6 

This  festival  commenced  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri,  in  the  evening  of  the  dayofatoniiii.nl  (Lev.  XXV. 
'.».)  :  a  time.  Bishop  Patrick  remark-,  peculiarly  well  chosen, 
as  the  Jew  s  would  be  heller  disposed  tu  forgive  their  brethren 
their  debts  when  they  had  been  imploring  pardon  of  God  for 
their  own  transgressions.  Ii  was  proclaimed  by  the  Bound 
of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  laud,  on  the  great.! 

atonement.      All    debts  were    lo   be   cancelled;   all    slaves   01 

were  to  be  released.     Evi  n  these  who  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  their  freedom  al  the  end  of  their  si\  years' 

service,  and    wln.-e  ears   bad   been   bored   in    token   of  (heir 

perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee:  t;  r 
then  tin  v  were  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  alt  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  (Lev.  xxv;  10.)  Further,  in  ibis 
year  all  estates  thai  had  been  sold,  nverled  to  their  original 

proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  bad  originally 
•  Scholzll  Arch   oL  B  Pictet  Antiq    Judhiquea,  p   37. 
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belonged  this  provision  was  made,  that  no  family  should 
be  totally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty  :  for  the 
family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than 
fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates  there- 
fore diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however, 
houses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.)  During  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had 
its  rest,  and  was  not  cultivated.1 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially 
the  year  of  jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.  No  legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired,  would  have  committed  himself 
by  enacting  such  a  law  :  nor  can  any  thing  like  it  be  found 
among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any  other  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  "  How  incredible  is  it  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as 
this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both 
sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate 
its  execution.  When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and 
received,  such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the 
Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people.  Since,  then, 
nothing  could  have  produced  this  conviction,  but  the  expe- 
rience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  very  existence  of 
this  law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given, 
the  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was 
coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves.  If,  then,  the  facts 
were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who  witnessed  them 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  miraculous 
nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  unde- 
niable."* 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
political  and  partly  typical.  "  It  was  political,  to  prevent 
the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability 
to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  ot  equality 
was  preserved  through  all  the  families  of  Israel.  Never  was 
there  any  people  so  effectually  secure  of  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not  only  engaging  so 
to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that 
they  should  not  be  taken  away  from  them  by  others;  but 
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providing,  in  a  particular  manner  by  this  law,  that  they 
should  not  be  thrown  away  through  their  own  folly  ;  since 
the  property,  which  every  man  or  family  had  in  their  divi- 
dend of  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  h>e  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also,  the 
distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  theii 
families  and  possessions  ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they 
might  be  able  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee  year, 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By 
this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and 
family  the  Messiah  sprung.  "Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes, 
that  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of 
their  own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that 
means  their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A 
further  civil  use-of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  the  easier  com- 
putation of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olym- 
piads, the  Romans  by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews 
probably  reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be  one  design 
of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

"  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek:  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  (Isa.  lxi.  1,  2.)  Where 
'  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,'  when  '  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  captives,'  and  '  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  were  bound,'  evidently  refers  to  the  jubilee;  but, 
in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensa- 
tion, which  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  pos- 
session, even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having 
incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim."3 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee,  Dr. 
Hales  thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration :  "  The  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  (as  the  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight 
to  the  blind  ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised  ;  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."4  (Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


SACRED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 


SECTION  I. 


Nature  of  Voivs. — How  far  acceptable  to  God. — II.  Requisites  essential  to  the  Validity  of  a  Void. — III.  Different  Sorts  of 
Votes  : — I.   The  Cherim,  or  Irremissible  Vow. — 2.   Other  Vows,  that  might  be  redeemed. — Of  the  J\'azareate. 


I.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  "  Unless 
the  Deity  has  expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human 
vows,  it  can  at  best  be  but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they 
are  acceptable  in  his  sight;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot 
deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an  obligation ;  for  it  is  not 
from  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of  one  party,  and 
its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil  an  en- 
gagement arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can 
by  no  means  take  for  granted  ;  considering  that  from  our 
vows  God  can  derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  in  general,  they 
are  of  just  as  little  use  to  man."5     In  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6.  and 

•  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebrxo-Mixt.  p.  309.  Michaelis's  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  pp.  376—336. 

»  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
a  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  x.  pp.  511,  542.  Schulzii  Archxol. 
Ilebr.  pp.  341—344.     Uelandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  529. 

♦  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  279.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  619.  The  best  practical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  anally  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  jubilee  and  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan's  "Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on 
the  25th  October,  1809,  on  the  occasion  of  King  George  III.'s  entering  on 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

*  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  it.  p.  263. 

Vol.  II.  R 


Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices  the  vow  of  Korban 
(already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
by  which  a  man  consecrated  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  it  to  be 
so  impious  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obli- 
gatory, because  God  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept 
them  from  Christians.  But  the  people  of  Israel  had  such  a 
declaration  from  God  himself;  although  even  they  were  not 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binding;  and 
that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national 
law ;  and  the  priest  was  authorized  to  enforce  and  estimate 
their  fulfilment.  The  principal  passages  relating  to  this 
point  are  Lev.  xxvii.  Num.  xxx.  and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  21, 
22,  23.8 

II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 
1.  "That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mouth,  and  not 
merely  made  in  the  heart.     In  Num.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and 
Deut.  xxiii.  24.  he  repeatedly  calls  it  the  expression  of  the 

o  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  264—260. 
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lips,  or  what  has  gone  forth  from  the  mouth  ,■  and  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  l'sal.'lxvi.  'l  1.  IT.  therefore,  a  person  had 
merely  made  a  vow  in  liis  heart,  without  letting  it  pass  his 
lij  b,  it  would  seem  as  Lf  God  would  not  accept  such  a  vow  ; 
regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  fow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  Limitation  is  humane,  and  ru  cessary  to  prevent 
much  anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  It'  a  vow  made  in  the 
heart  be  valid,  we  shall  often  experience  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing whether  what  we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intention, 
or  a  vow  actually  compli  t(  d.  Here,  therefore,  just  as  in  a 
civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  words — uttered  words — are 
necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty."' 

2.  The  party  making  the  vow  mus1  he  in  his  own  power, 
and  competent  to  undertake  the  obligation.  Then  fore  the 
vows  of  minors  were  void,  unless  tiny  were  ratified  by  the 
express  or  fcacil  consent  of  their  fathers.2  In  like  manner, 
neith:  r  unmarried  daughters,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the 
parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slavi  -.  could  oblige 
themselves  by  vow,  unless  i;  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head 
of  the  family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage 
or  injury.3 

'.L  The  things  vowed  to  bedevofed  to  (;  dmust  behonesily 
obtained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many 
public  prostitutes  dedicated  to  their  gods  a  pari  of  their  im- 
pair earnings.  This  is  most  expressly  forhidden  by  Moses. 
(Dent.  xxiii.  18.)* 

IH,  There  are  two  sorts  of -vows  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  1.  The  o-m  (chcbcm),  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, and  which  could   not  he  redeemed  ;    and  -2.  ThejalTJ 

(vn  r»m),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  cherem  is  UQWhere  enjoined  by  Moses ;  nor  does 
hespecify  by  whai  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distin- 
guished from  other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  asalready 
well  known.  The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  was  the  previous  devotement  to  Gcd  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  with  extreme 
severity;  and  that  with  a  view  the  more  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  p<  ople  to  war.  In  such  oases,  hot  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  nut  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite;  the 
beasts,  were  si  .in  ;  what  would  not  hum, as  gold,  silver,  and 
oth<  r  mi  t  lis,  was  added  to  the  treasury  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  every  thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 

:  uncoil  upon  any  attempt  thai  should  ever  be 
made  to  r<  build  it.  of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh;  vi. 
17_l!i.  21—24.  and  \ii.  1.  L2— 26.)  'furnishes  the  most  re- 
markable  example  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  against  the  king  of  Arad.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  Ifanls- 
raelitisn  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  Been)  in  like  manni  r,  to  be  devoted  or 
consecrated  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuill  forever.  (Deut. 
xiii.  1 6 — 18.)5  Jephthah's  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a  cherem  i  but  we  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  work  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.G 
The  toxi  (Judg.  xi.  SO.)  says  thai  Jepldhah  vowed  it  vow  (-m. 
'/,  ami  again,  (verse  39.)  thai  he  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow  (tu).  There  is  m>  word  in  either  of 
these  passages  that  either  expresa  a  or  impliea  a  cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  i. 
Vows  of  dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or 
abstinence. 

i.  The  tu  (vn'rt)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sen  w  i  f  the  word, 
was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance, 
to  bring  an  offering  to  God ;  <>r  otherwise  to  dedicate  any 
tiling  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  this  way,  were,  l.  I'n- 
rlnin  beasts,    'I  might  be  est  pri  -t,  and 

redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  of  one  fifth  to  the 
value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11  — 13.) — -'.  Clet  n  beasts  used, for  offer- 
ings. Here  mere  was  no  right  of  redemption  ;  nor  could  the 
bi  i  be  exchanged  for  others  under  the  penalty  of  both 
being  forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev!  sxvii.  ft, 
10.) — :;.  Lands  and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of 
valuation  and  redemption.    (Lev.  xxvii.  1  I — -J!.) — '!' 

•  ..  rot  ii.  p.  269. 
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we  have  to  add,  4.  T!w  person  of  the  tower  himself  with  the 
like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8.")  To  this  speciee  of  vow 
Michaelis  thinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  belonged,  as 
Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution. r  They 
most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  hy 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self 'interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a 
person  engaged  to  abstain  from  any  wine,  fi  od,  or  any  othl  r 
thing.  These  are  especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from 
other  vows  in  Num.  xxx.,  and  are  tin  re  t>  raw  a  -©t»  (assob), 
or  troj  *?j?  -dn  (as'hh  ai.  nm'H'sh),  that  is,  a  bond  upon  the 
soul  or  person,  a  self-interdietion  from  some  desire  of  nature,  or 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow  of  abstincn  e,  particu- 
larly from  eatinjr  and  drinking.  Ami  ng  this  S]  ecii  - 1  f 
may  be  classed  those  of  th  itism  f  which, 

Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  nol  instituted  by  Moses,  hut 
was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;'  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  better 
regulation  ami  performance  of  these  vow.-.    The  staiutis, 
respecting  the  Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
id'  the  hook  of  Numbers.     Laray,  Calmet,  and  others, 
distinguished  two  classes  of  Nazarites  :  fust,  tho.  ewlu 
Nazarites  by  birth,  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist  \\.  .<  ; 
and,  secondly,  those  who  wen    Nazaritei   li;i  row  nod  < 
merit,-   who  followed  this  mode  of  Hying  for  a  limited  lime, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  oil'  their  hair  at  the  di    r 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.     The  .Naza- 
rites were  required  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors, 
and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  tin  ir  hair  grow,  and 
not  to  defile  themselves  by  touching  the  (had;  and  if  any 
persi  n  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presi  nee.  thi 
rites  of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  hy 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deli, 
from  danger  or  distress;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  they 
offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair 
of  their  head.9  This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Paul, 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  apostle,  in  consequence 
of  a  providential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  not 
recorded  hy  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  w  hich 
the  law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  In 
consequence  of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  thai  he  shaved 
his  head  at  Cencbrea.  Paul,  in  his  Lnteudt  <1  journey  afu  r- 
wards  to  Judaea,  says,  he  must  nuds  go  to  J<  rusalem  :  for  the 
laws  respecting  the  Nazarite's  vow  r<  quired  the  pers<  n  who 
lead  entered  into  this  I  tigagi  m<  m.  it'  he  were  in  a  I 
country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.     Here  several 

appointed  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  certain  c 

purifications  and  religious  observances -was  prescribed  and 
performed.  This  appears  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
sacred  writer:  (Acts  xxi.  kJ.'?,  0 !.  26,  27.)  "  We  have  four 
men  who- have  avow  on  them;  them  take  and  purify  thyself 
with  them,  and  h<  oi  charges  with  than,  that  they  may  shavi 

TUEin   HBAD8.       Tlnn   Pool  took   tin    mm.-    end   the   next  day 

purifying  himself  with  than,  entered  into  the  temple,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification :  and  .. 
offering  sttguld  bt  offered  for  every  one  of  them,     .tint  when  the 
seven  days  were  almost  ended,    <Vc     Josi  phus  prest  ate  us 

with  an   instance  parallel   to  this  of  Paul,  in   the  person  of 

Hi  rni'-e,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pcrfi  rm  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  (.'od.10 

'  Midi.-u  lis's  Commentaries roL  ii  pp.  S 
'  ii.i.i.  p 

»  An  usage  simitar  to  the  vow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  r,.  ims 
il.iv.     Ir  fr<  queritly  happens-altcr  the  birth  of  a  sou,  llmi  it  tin-  pari 

be  sick,  or  thai  tin  n    bi 
mother  ma  oi  shall  cimie  upi 

; on  "i  tl and  1 1  tni  tinu     foi  his  « 

(I  Sam,  i.  II.)  Ii'  the  cnitd  recovers,  and  ilie  cause  ol  grief  be  lenmvi  .1, 
and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  thai   l lie  mother's  vow   bi    I 

then  she  shaves  his  bead  at  il ml  of  the  time  pp 

entertainment,  collects  tin v  and  otljor  (bint's  n  In 

■■  hich  are  sent  as  Kt  f«<  ra  or  ofti  i  " 

ma  in.- il,iir  inn  ,,i.h..,i      M   rier's  Second  Journey,  p   109. 
n  See   l.umv's   \pparatus  llibli    i 

i  .   Manners  nl  tbe   l-i.i,  lc.  .-    ip  ! 

liliibty,  book  i.  i 

i-    s      ||;,,  wood's  Inlioil.  In  ll"    New  '1 
,     ll,  br    pnrl   i.  c    10 
Vrch  ool  Hi  br    pp.  :v\  i  '■'■  "''■ 

Randolph's  Dlscourae  on  Jenlithu  "  '"■■"y. 

ftc  rot  U   pi 
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SECTION  II. 


ON  THE  PRAYERS  AND  FEASTS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Various  appellations  given  to  prayers. — II.  Public  prayers. — 
III.  Private  prayers. — Attitudes  of  the  Jews  daring  prayer. 
— IV.  Forms  of  prayer  in  use  among  the  Jews. — V.  Fasts  of 
the  Jews. — 1.  Public  fasts. — 2.  Private  fasts. — 3.  Solemni- 
ties of  the  Jewish  fasts. 

I.  Prayers,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  are 
closely  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  1.  14,  15.) 
Various  appellations  are  given  to  the  prayers  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phil.  iv.  G.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  five  different 
terms  are  employed,  viz.  eura/upra,  or  requests,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  generic  term,  including  Tr^a-ar^*;,  prayers  for 
obtaining  those  things,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
which  we  feel  our  need  ;  JWar,  deprecations  of  evil  of  every 
kind ;  errata?,  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of  others ; 
and  ev%ipi<rTi*i,  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  us.  The  mode  of  pray- 
ing was  two-fold;  l.  Internal,  in  which  mental  prayer  is 
offered  from  the  heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah, 
I  Sam.  i.  13.)  ;  or,  2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the 
voice :  hence,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were  either  public,  or  private,  or  stated,  that  is, 
performed  at  a  particular  time.  The  Stated  Hours  were  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the 
third  and  ninth  hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  in.  1.);  although  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal. 
Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour. 
(Acts  x.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among  the  Hindoos 
to  this  day.1  Previously  to  offering  up  their  supplications 
they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  put  away 
sin  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life.  As  the  Jewish  phyla- 
terical  prayers  were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours 
obliged  them  to  repeat  these  prayers  wherever  they  happened 
to  be,  the  proud,  vainglorious  Pharisees  contrived  to  be  over- 
taken in  the  streets,  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed  by 
the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety.  Against  this 
formal  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
vi.  5.2 

II.  Public  Prayers  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the 
minister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  people  answering 
(in  the  synagogues  only)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.s 
(Neh.  viii.  G.) 

III.  Private  Prayers  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice  with  the  head  covered  ;A  either  standing 
or  kneeling,  sometimes  bowing  ike  head  towards  the  earth, 
and  at  others  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast,  in  token  of  their  deep 
humiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer 
many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers;  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  affliction,  spake  in  her  heart ;  her  lips  only  moved,  but 
her  voice  was  not  heard  (1  Sam.  i.  13.);  and  the  proud 
Pharisee" stood5  and  prayed  -with  (within)  himself.  (Luke 
xviii.  11.)  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee. 
(Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees  before 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven.  (2  Chron  vi.  13.)  Ezra  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  spread  out,  his  hands  to  the  Lord  his  God.  (Ezra  ix. 
5.)  Our  adorable  Redeemer,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethscmane,  fell  on  his  face  (prostrated  himself  to  the  ground), 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  (Matt. xxvi.39.  Lukexxii.  41.); 
and  the  protomartyr  Stephen  kneeled  down  and  prayed  lor 
his  murderers.  (Acts  vii.  60.)     Moses,  when  interceding  for 

»  Ward's  History,  <fec.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 

s  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  vi.  5. 

3  The  Jews  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word  ;  and  have  an 
idle  tradition  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen 
with  all  his  might. 

«  The  reason  of  this  custom  was  to  profess  themselves  reverent  and 
ashamed  before  God,  and  unworthy  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Jews, — "Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men, 
pray,  unless  they  be  covered."  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  though 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  this  respect  conformed  to  die  Jewish 
practice;  and  therefore  St.  Paul  remonstrated  against  it.  1  Cor.  xi.  4. 
Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.   (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  709,  770.) 

s  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  in 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  fol- 
lowers to  stand  when  they  pray.  C.  B.  Michaelis  de  ritualibus  S.  S.  ex 
Alcorano  tllustrandis,  §  xiv.  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's 
Syllogc  Commentationum  Theologicarum.  See  also  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G3.  et  seq. 


the  ungrateful  Israelites,  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth  ana 
worshipped.  (Exod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.) 
The  humble  and  contrite  publican,  standing  afar  off,  smote 
on  his  breast,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  (Luke  xviii. 
13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  hypocritical 
Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them 
when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the 
lifting  up  of  the  hands  to  heaven,  in  prayer,  is  expressly 
noted  by  the  Psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
(Lam.  iii.  41. )6 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approach- 
ing the  objects  of  their  adoration;  which  it  i.s  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  borrowed  from  the  people  of  God.  Kneeling  was 
ever  considered  to  be  the  proper  posture  of  supplication,  as 
it  expressed  humility,  contrition,  and  subjection.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was  within 
reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees;  for  as,  among 
the  ancients,  the  forehead  was  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear 
to  memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 
consecrated  to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour, 
fell  at  and  caught  hold  of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose 
kindness  they  supplicated.  This  mode  of  supplication  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  Homer.7  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  our  Lord  accosted,  Matt.  xvii.  14. — There  came  to  him 
a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  ycw7rna>v  aurcv,  falling 
down  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out,  the  hands  (often 
joined  to  kneeling),  of  which  we  have  seen  already  several 
instances,  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.  where  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means  of  Israel's  prevailing 
over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both  in  ancient 
authors.8  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  for- 
ward, and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground, 
placing  his  left  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected the  favour,  while  he  touched  the  person's  chin  with  his 
right.     We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in  Homer. 9 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to 
whom  he  prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the 
prayer,  he  washed  his  hands,  made  an  offering,  and  kneeling 
down,  either  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  heaven  or  laid  them 
upon  the  offering  or  sacrifice,  or  upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode 
Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  prayingjo 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  hands  spread  out 
towards  heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians 


«  Schulzii  Arch-sol.  Ilebraica.  pp.  29S, 
brseaa,  pp.  193—198. 


Brunings,  Antiquitatcs  He- 
w«»,  Iliad  I.  407. 


i    lav  w»  fi,v  nvvi<ru.<ru,  irxps^o,  xxi  /.abs  ',  turar, 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  things  reminding  Jove, 

Embrace  his  knees.  .  Cowpek. 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made  : 

Kxi  tot'  s^ts  to,  tt//,.  A.c;  koi     %-x\y.-A-  =5  SVd, 

K*,  (,1.  youvmropcti,  x«i  ,*'"  rrunn-ix,  o.».  Iliad  I.  426,427. 

Then  will  I  to  Jove's  brazen-floored  abode, 

That  I  may  clusji  his  /.uecs;  and  much  misdeem 

Of  my  endeavour,  or  my  pray'r  shall  speed.  Cowper. 

8  The  following  instances  are  taken  from  Virgil : — 
C'nrripio  c  strati.?  corpus,  TENDOfti'E  supinas 
Ad  oelum  cum  voce  wakus,  ct  munera  libo.       ./Eneid  iii.  170, 177. 
I  started  from  my  bed,  and  raised  on  high 
My  hands  ami  voice  in  rapture  to  the  sky  ; 
And  pour  libations.  Pitt. 

Dixerat :  et  genua  amplexus,  genihnsque  volitions 

Harebat.  JEncu\  iii.  C07,  COS. 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  suppliant  clung  around 

My  knees,  with  tears,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground.     Pitt. 

media  inter  immina  die mn, 


Malta  Jovem  manibus  supplex  orussc  SOPINIS.      Ibid.  iv.  204,  205. 

Amidst  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  stands, 

And  spreading  forth  to  Jove  his  lifted  ha?ids Id. 

JBt  dupuces  cum  voce  manus  adsidera  tenoit.  Ibid.  x.  0G7. 

And  lifted  both  his  hands  and  voice  to  heaven.  Id. 

JBk*;ij-  Ji^rsp,  S'  «p'  W  sydtpsivVs  ihowx  Iliad  I.  500,  001 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood  :  one  hand  she  plac'd 
Beneath  his  chin,  and  one  his  knee  embrae'd.  Pope. 

Tc.o-.k  Jt  XpUo-»s  ^y'a.K'  £<j%:to,  %6>p*s  *v*<r%vv.      Iliad  I.  449,  450. 

With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 

The  sacred  offering  of  the  sailed  cake, 

While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air, 

And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  pray'r.  Pope, 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  29.  Other  illustrations  of  the  various  altitudes 
in  which  the  heathens  offered  up  prayer  to  their  deities  are  given  by  Bru- 
nings, Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grtecamin,  pp.  270—2/5. 
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when  offering  their  supplications  :  they  stood  up,  says  Tor- 
tulliau,  and  directed  their  eyes  towards  heaven  with  expanded 
hands.1  A  similar  testimony  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria :3 — "We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our  hands 
towards  heaven."  So  also,  St.  Paul,  when  exhorting-  Chris- 
tains  to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture 
then  used  in  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  : — wherefore  lift  up  holy 
hands  without  wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  supe- 
rior sanctity,  or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy, it  appears,  prayed  in  the  streets,3  and  made  king  prayers, 
were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  formal  and 
hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt.  vi.  5.  and  xxiii.  11.)  When  at 
a  distance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.4  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  Orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they 
hide  their  faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circumstance  the 
Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says,  My  prayer 
returned  into  mine  own  bosom.* 

IV.  Various  Forms  of  Prayer  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the 
Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occa- 
sion of  tlic  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  tin-  Egyptians', 
which  was  s 1 1 1 s <jf  by  all  the  congregation  alternately  ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,"  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  and  the  women 
( Exod.  xv.  1.  20, 21.);  which  could  not  have  been  done  ,unless 
it  had  been  a  procomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the  expia- 
tion of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  the  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  1>\-  God  himself  in  Deut.  xxi.7,  8.  In  Num. 
vi.  23— 28.  x.  35,  36.  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  5—11.  and  13—15. 
there  are  several  oilier  divinely  appointed  forms  of  prayer, 

trescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
►avid  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.); 
which  rule  was  afterwards  observed  in  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.24.)  And  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
praise,  for  tie-  use  of  the  whole  congregation;  as  is  evident 
from  the  titles  of  several  of  those  divinely  inspired  composi- 
tions,6 as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.7 

What  the  stateil  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  many  of  the  eighteen  prayers,  which  have 
been  given  in  pp.  106,  i(,~-  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul, 
were  then  in  use;  and  as  all  persons  were  not  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  summary  of 
them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
pose forms  of  short  prayers,  which  they  delivered  to  their 
scholars.  Tims  John  the  Baptist  gave  "his  disciples  such  a 
firm  ;  and  Jesus  Ghrist,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave 
them  tliat  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  The  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  the  very  learned  \lr.  Gregory  has  shown,  was 
collected  out  of  the  Jewish  euchologies :a  he  has  translated 
the  whole  form  from  them  as  follows  : — 

■    Aim!., 

i  Stromal*  lib.  ii.  |>  722.  Or.  Har*ood»s  Introd.  vol  ii.  p.  302.  The 
practice  of  extending  the  handa  in  prayer  still  obtains  in  the  East.  See 
II  u  iii.i-s  Observations,  vol.  U.  pp.  oil  613.  Fragments  supplementary 
in  Calroet,  No  eclxxviii. 

a  Tliisprnciii-<-  i*  -is»  general  throughout  the  Bast.  It- >rli  Hindoos  and 
Musulmaons  offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places;  as,  at  the 
landing  places  of  rivers,  In  the  public  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats. 

without  the  least  i Ii  isty  or  effort  at  concealment     Ward's  History  of 

the  Hindoos,  vol  ii   p    96*    Bee  also  Fragments,  No.  c v.    Morler'sS id 

Journey,  p  208.  Dr  Wchanlson'-i  t  rnv.ts,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  and  Lightfoot's 
tforas  Hebtalci Matt,  vi   >.    fWors  .  vol.  II.  p  156  I 

•  t. .ii  n  v  Is  of  op! iii.i!  ii   /•  ki.ih  iii.l  .-<>.  him  thai  we  are  to  understand 

in  i  turniiia  Ma  fact  to  the  wall  (2  Kings  \\.  2.)  .>t  ins  turning  towards  the 
temple.    l>>-  Tabemaculo,  ah.  vii.  c.  1.  5  5. 

»  Border*!  Oriental  Literature,  voL  ii  p.  20. 

i  s.t  the  titles  of  Psalms  It.  v.  vi.  .viii.  xliw  xoll.  fee. 

i  See  i  Cbtoo  xu.  T.  2 Chron,  .v.vi.v.  80.  sod  Ezra  III.  10,  11.  Wlieatley 
on  the  Com Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  2, 

i  See  the  Works  of  the  Elev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Qregorle,  p.  168. 
I. tun.  1683.      Bee  also  t>r.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt  vi.  9— 1:>. 

Driisius,   in   Criln-i   Sarri.  vol.  vi.  col  259.260.      Wliiiby   ami  other  COm- 

ntators,  in  loc.   I>r.  Hales  has  an  cvri-ll.nt  m mao tin    !•■.•><  >■ 

I.,  his  AjialyslaofChronology,  vol  ii,  I k  II  pp.  1006—1011.  The  (bras,  ate, 

ot  prayer  ol  the  modern  Jeyrs  are  described  hy  Mr  a>Uen.  Modern  Juda- 
lam,  pp   ; 


mer  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic 
;sage  of  Jonah,  whom  they  believed  to  be  truly  sent  by 
1,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  king  and  his 


"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  us ! 
O  Lord  our  God,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth 
here  below.  Let  thy  kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for 
ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said,  Remit  and  forgive  unto  all 
men  whatsoever  they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thing.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  for  ever, 
and  for  evermore." 

V.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  or 
religious  abstinence  from  food  :  these  fasts  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

1.  The  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary. Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public 
fast,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  day  of  atonement,9  other 
public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of 
extraordinary  fasts  appointed  by  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  2  Chron.  xx.  3.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  9. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  proclaimed 
a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.)  :  and  several  other  fasts 
were  subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melan- 
choly events,  of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  viz.  the 
fast  of  the  fourth  month,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  lii.  6.) ;  the  fast  of  the  fifth 
month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (Zech.  vii.  3.)  ;  the 
fast  of  the  seventh  month,  on  account,  of  the  murder  of  Geda- 
liah  (2  Kings  xxv.  28.)  ;  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month, 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  Extraordinary 
public  fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened 
with  any  imminent  danger.  (Joel  i.  14.  ii.  12.)  In  like 
manner  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetic 
messa 
God,  _ 

nobles,  neither  man  nor  beast",  neither  herd  nor  flock,  was 
permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah  iii.  G,  7.)  This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a 
greater  degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
Jews;  for  though,  during  seasons  of  public  calamity,  they 
made  their  children  to  fast  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  ii. 
15,  16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of  their  extending  that  severity 
to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing avert  imminent  calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
So  David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child 
I  y  Bathsheba  £2  Sam.  xii.  l(i.)  ;  Aliah,  when  he  heard  the 
divine  judgments  which  were  denounced  against  him  by  the 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xxi.  27.)  ;  and  the  pious  Jews, 
Ezra  (x.  6.)j  and  Nehemiah  (i.  4.),  on  account  of  the  calami- 
ties of  their  country  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fasts  appear  to  have  been  deemed  neci  ssary, 
in  order  to  yield  an  acceptable  worship  to  God  :  such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who 
affected  more  than  ordinary  devotion;  and  who  fasted  twice 
in  the  week,  on  the  second'  and  fifth  days  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 
to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a  marvellous  efficacy.10 

3.  With  regard  to  the  SOLEMNITIES  OF  THE  JeWISB  Fasts, 

the  precept  of  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should 
affliet  their  souls  (Lev.  wi.  2!).');  conformably  to  which  the 
propbel  Joel  (ii.  13.)  exhorts  his  "Countrymen  to  rend  their 
hearts  and  not  their  garments,  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public 
or  private.  Were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark  of 
grief;  the  people  bring  clothed  ill  saekeloth,  with  ashes 
strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  gar- 
ments, and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and 
supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  l'sal.  \x\v.  13.  Isa.  lviii.  5. 
Lain.  ii.   10.    Joel  i.   13,   14,  ii.   L3,   lib)      At  these  times  they 

abstained    from    food    until     evening.      The    Sancti nil  us 

Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfigur- 
ing their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness; 
against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt, 
vi.  1G,  17." 

t  Bee  an  account  of  this  fast  In  p  127.  supra.  .....     . 

io  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  ix.  14.  Bchubtil  Irchawlogla Bebraloa, 

Dp.  801,302.      It 's  Hist    ..file-  Jews.  vi.l.   II    pp    ".'■'.  '-"•"     . 

o  so-  l.iulit i-s  ll..r   II.  I.   onMatt.Jl.9— lS.an.1  l.nk.- wni.  I ' 

phot,  A  lit.  .In. I    hi.,  in    ■-.  10,   I  3.      Siln.t/.n   Urli.vi.l.  II.  In    pp    801;  MS, 
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SECTION  III. 


ON   THE    PURIFICATIONS    OF    THE    JEWS. 

I.  Materials  with  -which  the  purifications  of  the  Jews  were  per- 
formed.— II.  Ceremonies  of  purification — III.  Of  the  persons 
lustrated. — IV.  Account  of  the  different  kinds  of  legal  impu- 
rities, particularly, — 1.  The  leprosy  of  the  person. — 2.  The 
leprosy  of  clothes. — 3.  The  house  leprosy. — V.  Minor  legal 
impurities,  and  their  lustrations. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make 
any  offering  to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impuri- 
ties, or  lustrated — to  adopt  an  expression  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  The  materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of 
these  lustrations,  which  were  prescribed  by  Moses,  were 
various,  according  to  different  circumstances.  The  design 
of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  necessary 
it  was  to  preserve  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his 
sanctuary. 

I.  The  purifications  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  21,  22J,  and  with 
oil.  (Exod.  xxx.  26—29.  Lev.  viii.  10, 11. )•  The  water  of 
purification  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  spring  or  running  stream, 
and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.),  or 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  For  preparing  these  ashes, 
a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  with  great  solemnity. 
This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge. 
This  Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done 
under  the  Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  (allud- 
ing to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the  scape-goat),  and  the 
ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ  ....  purge  (or  purify)  your  conscience  from  dead 
worhs  to  serve  the  living  God.  As  the  principal  stress  of  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the 
sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  Moses  (uuder  the  guidance  of  Jehovah)  in  taking 
every  precaution  that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  idolatry.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  op- 
position to  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  this 
animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  Isis  under  the  form  of  a 
heifer  : — it  was  also  to  be  a  red  heifer,  without  spot,  that  is, 
altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  evil  demon  Typhon,  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians; wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection ; — on  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal 
that  had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.2 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed 
in  Num.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
to  be  collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.), 
for  the  purpose  of  lustration. 

II.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one, — of  the 
whole  body  by  immersion,  which  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation ; 
— the  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping,  or  pouring 
of  water,  and  which  was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessels  used  at  their 
meals.  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water-pots 
of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John 
ii.  6.),  were  set  for  this  purpose.3  To  these  two  modes  of 
purification  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii,  10. ; 

>  .losephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  o,  8.  %  6, 

»  This  opinion  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  particularly 
Homer's  Iliad,  x.  291—293.  and  Odyssey,  iii.  382.,  and  Virgil's  Georgics  iv 
550,  551.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xix.  2. 

•  While  Mr.  W.  Rae  Wilson  (who  visited  Palestine  in  1819)  was  at  Cana, 
I' six  women  having  their  faces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These 
vessels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  containing  vitriol,  having  great  bodies  and  small 
necks,  with  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  large ;  many  had  handles 
attached  to  the  sides  ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture, 
that  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same  quantity  as  those, 
which  the  Evangelist  informs  [us]  had  been  employed  on  occasion  of  the 
nuptial  celebration,"  viz.  "three  firkins,"  that  is,  about  twelve  gallons 
each.  (Wilson's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339.  first  edition.) 


where  the  being  wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins 
of  his  former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supposed  to 
be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  never  repeated 
among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case  was 
the  dipping  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  Avas  per- 
formed by  sprinkling  blood,  or  anointing  with  oil.  Sprink- 
ling was  performed  either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch 
of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with  scarlet  wool.  (Lev. 
xiv.  4.  6.  Num.  xix.  18.  Psal.  Ii.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things 
dedicated  to  divine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  above 
all,  the  high-priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to 
undertaking  their  respective  offices.  In  like  manner  the  Is- 
raelites were  commanded  to  sanctify  themselves  by  ablutions 
both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &c.  previously  to  receiving 
the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10,  11.  14,15.  Heb.ix.  19.)  ;  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  5 — 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  So  also  were  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  its  sacred  vessels  anointed  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26 — 28. 
xl.  9 — 11.  Lev.  viii.  10,  11.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  inti- 
mates, were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were 
also  to  be  lustrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  ;  as  well  as  those  who 
were  repairing  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith 
xii.  7, 8.)  ;  and  especially  the  priest  and  the  high-priest,  before 
they  executed  their  respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20.) 
Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  adjudged 
impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they  could  be  admitted  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  (Num.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean, 
whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren  ;  and  who,  besides, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine 
service  and  the  offering-feasts  were  held,  under  penalties  still 
more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different.  In 
some  instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean, 
person  became  purified  at  sunset;  mothers,  this  did  not  take 
place  until  eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement 
ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation, 
separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actually 
at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar dress  ;  and  if  any  person  approached,  they  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  by  crying  out,  Unclean!  unclean! 
Other  polluted  persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those 
that  were  clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  without  the  camp,  that  they  might  not 
be  in  their  way.  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.)  Eleven  different  species 
of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the 
later  Jews  added  many  others.     But  the  severest  of  all  was> 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for 
the  most  part  with  one  little  bright  spot,  which  causes  no 
trouble,  though  no  means  will  make  it  disappear  :  but  in- 
creasing  with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales  that  ultimately 
become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a  disease, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East 
attended  with  the  most  formidable  symptoms :  such  as  morti- 
fication and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage,  it  is  altogether  incurable.  As  the  varieties  and 
symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are  discussed  at  length  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
for  the  present,  that,  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was 
considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  notion  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites  ;  for  when  the  king  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man,  his  commander-in-chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal 
him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimed, — Am  I  God,  to  kill 
and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me,  to  recover 
a  man  of  his  leprosy  ?  (2  Kings  v.  7.)  Some  instances  are 
also  recorded  in  which  this  disease  is  represented  as  a  punish- 
ment immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins ;  as  in 
the  cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder, 
rendered  it  a  very  striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution  ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  persons  infected  with  it  from  the  worship  and 
people  of  God  was  fitted  not  only  to  humble  and  reform  the 
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offenders, but  also  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  most  solemn 
and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely 
examined  hy  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described 
in  Lev.  xiv.,  in  order  that  the  patient  might  he  readmitted 
into  society  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Among  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  following  is  very 
remarkable : — "The  priest  was  required  to  take  two  small 
birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the 
-water,  lie  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the 
water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick 
of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  kysaop  was  tied  with 
a  scarlet  thread  ;  after  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him 
ourified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Lev. 
xiv.  -2 — ?.)  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  puri- 
fication of  our  sins  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Isa.  Hi.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  '-'.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
wounded  side  mixed  with  water  (John  xix.  34.);  while  the 
dismissal  of  the  living  bird  resembles  that  of  the  scape-goat 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him. 
Our  Lord  expressly  commanded  the  lepers,  whom  he  healed, 
to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  viii.  1.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v. 
11.  xvii.  11.)' 

I '.(sides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two 
other  species  of  leprosy,  viz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

•_'.  The  Leprosy  of  >  'lathes  is  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59. 
as  consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite 
of  washing  and  continue  to  spread  ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald  or  bare,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  From  the  information  which  Michaelis  received  from 
a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  supposes  this  disease  to  arise  in 
woollen  (doth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as  in  the 
East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to  leather 
and  linen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted  were  to  be  inspected 
by  the  priest;  if  they  wire  found  to  he  corroded  by  the 
leprosy,  they  were  to  be  burnt;  but  if,  after  being  washed, 
the  plague  was  found  to  have  departed  from  them,  they  were 
io  in-  pronounced  dean. 

3.  The  House  Leprosy  is  said  in  Lev.  xiv.  33 — 37.  to  con- 
sist of  greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on 
ihe  walls,  and  continually  Spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis 
rs  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  saltpetre,  which  sometimes 
attacks  and  corrodes  houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations. 
Although  in  Europe  unattended  with  any  injury  to  health,  in 
Palestine  it  might  he  hurtful ;  so  that  the  Mosaic  regulations 
in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest 
was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days. 
If  he  found  that  the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not 
spread,  he  commanded  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days  more.     On 

>  Dr.  Halca's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  273. 
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the  thirteenth  day  hi'  revisited  it ;  and  if  he  found  the  infected 
place  dim;  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wall, 
carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall,  and 
caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then 
shut  up  a  third  seven  days :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the 
nineteenth  day  ;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plague  had  br  ki  n 
out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  he  pulled  down.  If  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  pronounced  to  he  clean,  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  occasion;  in  order  that  every  one  mighl  C(  rtainly 
know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  the  public  might  be  freed 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

V.  Various  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xii.  1 — 8.  and  xv.  which  it  is  n6t  necessary  to  detail.     To 
w  hich  wc  may  add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  can 
of  beasts  that  died  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were 

regarded  as  andean.  Whoever  touched  theformer,  or  went 
into  the  tent  or  apartment  (after  the  Israelites  had  houses) 
where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven  days;  and  who- 
ever touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  bUman  hone,  or  a  grave, 
ill  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body  of 
a  (dean  beast  thai  loll  not  by  the  knife,  hut  died  in  any  other 
way,  defiled  'he  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening 
(Lev.  xi.  39.)  ;  ana  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beasts,  by  what- 
ever means  they  died,  did  the  same.  (Lev.  v.  2.  \i.  B.  11. 
24,  -J.").  27,  28.  31.  Dent.  xiv.  8.)  The  consequence  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  beasts  were  not  Buffered  to 
remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that  pas- 
sengers might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactments,  the  spreading  of  contagions 
diseases  would  be  effectually  prevented,  which  in  hot  cli- 
mates are  peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal.  For  the  same  r< 
also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  break  earthen  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  be 
defiled  by  being  left  uncovered  in  a  tent  or  apartment  where 
a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Num.  xix.  15.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  falling  into  them  (Lev.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv.  12.  )2 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and 
impurities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  the 
reason  and  propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate,  have  ridiculed  them  as  too  minute, — especially 
those  respecting  the  different  species  of  leprosy, — and  as 
unworthy  to  he  made  part  of  a  divine  law.  But  every  well 
regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in  them  both  the  good- 
ness and  wisih f  JehOvah  towards   his   chosen  people,  in 

giving  them  precepts  wliich  ware  calculated  not  only  to  pre- 
serve their  health  and  regulate  their  morals,  hut  also  to 
accustom  them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect 
The  leprosy  has  ever  been  consider*  d  as  a  lively  emblem  of 
that  moral  taint  or  "corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
that  natural///  is  engendered  nf  tin  offspring  of  Adam  ;"■'  as  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by  the  healed  leper,  pre- 
figured that  spotless  Lamb  of  Cud  that  takeih  away  ihe  sin  /f 

tlir  irorl/l. 

»  Sctititzil  ArchSfeologia  Hebraica,  pp.  303—310.  Michaells's  Commen- 
taries, vol  llf.  pp.  -' 

3  Article  i.x.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  I'lnuvh. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON    THE    CORRUPTIONS    OF    RELIGION    AMONG    THE    JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

I.  Origin  and  Progress  of  :do!atry. — Sketch  of  its  History  among  the  Israelites  and  Jews. — II.  Idols  -worshipped  by  the 
Israelites  alone. — III.  Idols  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites. — IV.  Idols  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians. — 
V.  Phoenician,  Idols. — VI.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols.— VII.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity. — 
Hieroglyphic  Stones,  why  prohibited  to  the  Jews. — VIII.  Idols  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
— IX.  Allusions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  JVorship   of  the  Heathen  Nations. — X.  Different  Kinds  of  Divination. 

I.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gods.  From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood  ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.), 
who,  describing  the  character  of  certain  men  in  his  days 
that  denied  the  only  Lord  God,  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse  of 
his  epistle,  Wo  unto  them,  for  they  are  gone  into  the  way  of 
Cain  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain  and  his  descend- 
ants were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.1 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first,  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldceawere  the  countries 
where  it  chiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge.2  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and 
his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.) ;  as  also  was 
Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.); 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God, 
from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  occa- 
sions. (Gen.  xxiv.  31.  50, 51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons  going  into  E  gypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while 
their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  1-1.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8.  that  they  worshipped  the 
deities  of  Egypt. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although 
Moses  by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  given 
them  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  not- 
withstanding all  his  laws  were  directed  to  preserve  them 
from  idolatry;  yet,  so  wayward  were  the  Israelites,  that 
almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance  from  bondage  we 
find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.cvi.  19, 
20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 13.)  Soon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were 
worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions (Judg.  ii.  13.  viii.  33.);  for  which  base  ingratitude 
they  were  severely  punished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,  that  every 
man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.     The  pro- 

Ehet  Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  when 
e  says,  They  were  without  the  true  God,  without  a  teaching 
priest,  and  witJiottt  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.) ;  and  as  anarchy 
prevailed,  so  did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then  soon  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.)  Nor  were  the  other 
tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolution  of  the 
government;  for  it  is  said,  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them.  (Judg.  ii.  13.  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the 
worship  of  God  seems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
strange  women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  their  gods;  and  so  far  impiously  complied  with 
them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  (1  Kings 
xi.  5 — 8.) ;  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understand- 
ings, which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and  reigns  over 
them  with  uncontrolled  power  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  did ;  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idola- 
try, could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  ; 
and  accordingly,  upon  his  death,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the 

1  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  ably  traced  in 
Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  cm  I  lie  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  183 — 100. 

"»  On  the  subject  of  Zaliiauism,  or  Hie  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars, 
there  is  an  interesting  dissertation  in  Dr.  Townley's  Translation  of  Mai- 
monides's  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Mose     pp.  36—47. 


division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defection  was  attended 
with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jeroboam  the  sen  of  Nebat,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  when 
he  took  refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  "introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves, 
the  one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel.  He  made  choice  of 
Bethel,  because  it  had  long-  been  esteemed  as  a  phce  sacred 
for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in  ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and 
might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a  more  ready  belief  of 
the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now ;  and  Dan  (as  already 
observed)  being  at  the    extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 

Slace  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of 
licah's  teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel 
by  public  authority,  and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes, 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent 
to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time,  and  who  stood  as  a  barrier 
against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the  perse- 
cutions of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  utterly 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  this 
brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  after- 
wards afflicted ;  so  that,  after  a  continual  scene  of  tragical 
deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they 
were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser  into 
Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly 
have  expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
state  policy  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity, 
that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  false 
worship  from  being  set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  the  ten  tribes  to  establish  a  strange  worship,  would 
have  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous  for  the  true  one.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those  who  resorted  thither 
out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  prosperity  inflated 
Rehoboam  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
but  three  years  walking  in  the  ways  of.  David  and  Solomon. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  After  which  these  idolatrous  inclinations 
began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  Naamah,  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21.)  In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel 
with  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done.  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But 
God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people,  having-  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  who  with  a  vast 
army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
soon  mitigated ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  felhinto  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
who  was  the  most  impious  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  was  not  content  with  walking  in  the  ways  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  and  making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inclinations  still  farther, 
and  imitated  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their  cruel  and 
idolatrous  practices  ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burnt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  so7i  of  Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  (ver.  3.)  ;  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made 
his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire,  which  doubtless  was  the 
passing  through,  the  fire  to  Moloch,  so  expressly  prohibited  in 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  For  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished 
by  God,  and  after  a  constant  course  of  all  manner  of  wicked- 
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ness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was  happily  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reformations,  it  is 
said,  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Musis  had  made,  to 
which  the  children  of  Israel  did  bwrn  incense.  (-2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 

But  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  s overturned  upon  the 

succession  of  bis  wicked  son  Manasseb,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  bis  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had 
forbidden,  and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  bis  study.  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  3—8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and 
their  people  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with 
one  another  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  liave  given 
a  loose  to  the  wildnesa  of  tbeir  imaginations  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  brought  upon  Judah  and  her  people  the  utmost 
fury  of  God's  wrath, and  those  judgments  which  had  beende- 
creed,  and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king  and  people.1 
At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline 
they  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  Into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idolatry;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  This  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 

succeeded  them  :  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,- though  the  ex- 
terior of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of  godliness"  was 
lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  during  OUT 
Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  reli- 
gious parties,  which  widely  differed  in  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable 
hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 

riaxticularly  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  fol- 
owing  pages  of  this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short 
notice  of  the  idols  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites;  and, 
secondly,  of  those  which  they  adopted  from  the  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity.2 

II.  Idols  worshipped  particularly  by  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of 
Israel  been  delivered  from  tbeir  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when 
they  returned  to  those  idols  to  which  they  bad  been  accus- 
tomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  tbeir  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1 — G.)  Having  been  conducted  through 
the  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded 
them  in  tbeir  marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain 
where  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  ima- 

Sined  that  it  would  no  longer  be  tbeir  guide  ;  and  therefore 
icy  applied  to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  sym- 
bol, as  other  nations  had,  which  might  visibly  represent  God 
to  them.  With  this  recjuost  Aaron  unhappily  complied:  the 
vcople  offered  burnt-offerings,  and  brought  peace-offerings,  and 
sol  damn  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  The  mate- 
rials of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people, 
worn  in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women  ; 
and  probably  they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had 
demanded  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  cast  in  a  mould  by 
Aaron,  and  subsequently  chiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  deity,  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  still 
perpetuated  On  Mount  LibaUUS,  by  those  Druses  who  assume 
the  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf.* 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  werelhe  two  Goliikn  Calves,  made 
by  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  I  he 
ten  tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  tWO  oxen,  one  ofwhicb  they 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Apis,  at  .Memphis,  the  capital 
of  I  p|"r  Egypt,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Muevis,at 
lliorapolis,  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner, 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan.  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — ■'!-.)  Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wil- 
derness, this  leader  of  the  rebels  proclaimed  before  the  idols 
upon  the  feast  of  then  consecration,  These  are  thy  gods,  0 
urael,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt)  as  if  he 

1  H ■•*  Mist.  <>r  the  Jews,  rol  It.  pp.  888—891. 

•  The  following  account  ni  iin-  mMs  w .rslii j ij..-.i  by  the  Jews  is  -tl >ri< itr<  > I 

frlncipally  i i  Larny'a  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol  li.  pp.  176-  188.  Calmel'a 
Haaertationa  In  bia  d nentalre  LlUeraL  torn.  i.  p;iri  II.  pp,  173—178.  and 

torn.  vi.  pp.  746    762  and  hji  Dictionary  oftbe  Bible  under  the  leveral 

namei   01   the    idol    deitirs        Lewis's  Olivines  lli-ln-;r;i\  \n|.  in   pp.  1—100. 

Jahn'i  Archasoloela  Bibllca,  '/-.  im  1 1  r»  ArkiTiimnn's  A n-li,r,.|, >._■!,, 
Biblica,  H  387— 402,    Millar'i  1 1  ■  t  of  the  Propagation  ol  Chriatianlty,  vol 

i    340.     Godwin1!  Ho  ■     and  taron,  i k  |v.  pa.  140    178.  and 

Alber,  lusi   Hern   Vet  Tert  I I  pp.  :i'Jl— 106. 

»  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  Jul. 


had  said,  "  God  is  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  place  :  he  dwells  among  you  heTe  as  well  as 
at  Jerusalem,  and  if  you  require  any  symbols  of  bis  presence, 
behold  here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up;" 
for  they  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols 
taken  just  before  out  of  the  fiirnace  had  been  their  deliverers, 
so  many  ages  before.  It  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  these 
calves  was  not  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  the  pro- 
phets, as  an  absolute  Pagan  idolatry,  but  only  as  a  schism, 
which  was  indeed  very  criminal  in  itself,  but  did  not  come 
up  to  the  degree  of  a  total  apostasy;  for  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not  like 
a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  change  tbeir 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  the  true  God,  being 
every  where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  and^ 
therefore,  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  well  in 
Dan  and  Bethel  as  at  Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  who  bad  their  cities  and  abodes  among  the  ten  re- 
volted tribes,  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah, 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  schism,  which  proved  a  <rreat  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  house  of  David;  Jeroboam  seized  their 
cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the  people  of  paying  their 
tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them;  so  he  gratified 
them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family,  even 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  country.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  this  schismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in 
his  own  hands.  These  idols  were  at  length  destroyed  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria;  the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  with  other  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  in 
Dan  was  seized  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  about  ten  years  before, 
in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  pro- 
vince the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brazen  Serpent  was  an  image  of  polished  brass, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whose 
bite  was  attended  with  violent  inflammation)  which  were 
sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
My  divine  command  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  or  copper, 
and  jiut  it  upon  a  pole,-  and  it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived.  (Num.  xxi.  G — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent  was  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of  time 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  best  account  is 
given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimebi,  in  the  following 
manner.  From  the  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  idolatry,  till  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to  it;  for,  it  being  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  whoever  looketh  upon  it  shau  lire,  they 
fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  by  its  mediation,  and, 
therefore,  thought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  hail  been 
kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was  :  and  Asa  and 
.lehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idola- 
try, because  in  their  reign  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
people  Worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  I  [ezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry, 
because  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  "accounted  it  only  as  a 
memorial  of  a   wonderful  work,   yet   be  judged    it    better   to 

abolish  it,  (hough  the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen 

to  be  lost,  than  sillier  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  in 

danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed 

by  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in 
the  book  of  W  isdoni,  chap.   xvi.  ver.  1  — 12.  in   which  are 

these  remarkable  words  : — "They  were  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation   (/.  t.  the  brazen  serpent)    to  put  them  in 

remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  thy  law.    For  he  that 

turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not  saved'  by  the  THING  that 
he  saw,  but  by  THEE  that  art  the  saviour  of  all."  (ver.  <">,  7.) 

To  the  circumstance  of   looking  at  the  brazen  Berpent  m 

Order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14,  15.),  M 
Hbsei  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  mat  the 

Son  id' man  he  lifted  up.  Unit  irho.-ncrer hi  lien  I h  in  him.  should 
not  perish,  hut  hare  eternal  life:  from  which  words  we  may 
learn,  I.  That  as  the  serpen!  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or 
ensign  .•  M  Jesus  ( 'hri.st  was  lifted  Dp  OD  the  cross.  2,  That 
as  £e  Israelites  were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent;  M  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.     :i.  That  as  God  pro- 
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vided  no  other  remedy  than  this  looking,  for  the  wounded 
Israelites;  so  he  has  provided  no  other  way  of  salvation  than 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  That  as  he  who  looked  at 
the  brazen  serpent  was  cured  and  did  live  ,■  so  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  5.  That  as  neither  the  serpent,  nor  looki?ig  at  it,  but  the 
invisible  power  of  God,  healed  the  people ;  so  neither  the 
cross  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  being  crucified,  but  the  pardon 
he  has  bought  by  his  blood,  communicated  by  the  powerful 
energy  of  his  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all 
these  things  be  plainly  seen  in  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action, without  making  the  serpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and 
running  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  particulars  ?' 

4.  In  Judg.  viii.  24 — 27.  we  read  that  Gideon  made  an 
Ephod  of  gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This 
ephod  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  at  Shiloh. 
But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a  commemorative  trophy,  or 
had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  became,  however,  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Gilead, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  readily  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  consequently,  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the 
Phoenicians.    (Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

5.  The  Teraphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xix.  13.,  wTere 
carved  images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like 
the  pennies  and  lares  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  after- 
wards (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  34,  35.  1  Sam.  xix.  13 — 17.),  of  which 
oracular  inquiries  were  made.  (Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  G.  14 
— 20.  Zech.  x.  2.  Hos.  iii.  4.)  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam. 
xv.  23.  (marginal  rendering),  where  the  worship  of  teraphim 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  divination.  They  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  continued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

6.  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  worshipping 
the  Head  of  an  Ass  ;  but  from  this  calumny  they  have  been 
completely  vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.2  "  Apion,  the 
grammarian,  seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; that  it  was  discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  aded,  that  one  Zabidus,  having  secretly  got  into  the  tem- 
ple, carried  off  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 
Suidas3  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian 
aveTred  that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of 
gold,  &c.  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this 
calumny.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the  army 
of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely  fatigued. 
Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason 
which  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.  Tanaquil  Faber 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion,-  as  if  this  name  came  from 
onos,  an  ass  ;  which  is,  indeed,  very  credible.  The  report  of 
the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might  originate  in  Egypt.  We 
know  that  the  Alexandrians  hated  the  Jews,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  built  it  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ambiguous  mode  of  reading  ;  as  if  the  Greeks, 
meaning  to  say  that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  cvp-jlvov,  might 
in  abbreviation  write  <w;e ,-  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
concluded  that  they  worshipped  he;,  an  ass.  Or,  perhaps, 
reading  in  Latin  authors  that  they  worshipped  heaven,  caelum. 

'Nil  praeter  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant,' 

instead  of  caelum,  they  read  cillum,  an  ass,  and  so  reported 
that  the  Jews  adored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  error  arose  from  an  expression  in  Scripture,  '  the 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xxi.  9.  See  also  a  pleasing  and  instructive  con- 
templation nf  Bishop  Hall  on  this  subject. 

5  De  ('iiltu  Aniinaliuni  inter  .flSgyptios  et  .Tud.-pos  Commentatio,  ex  re- 
condita  antiquitate  illustrate  a  M.Johann.  Heinr.  Schumacher,  sect  -viii. 
el  sfj.    (Ilnuisvigiis,  1773.  Ho.) 

3  loDamocrito  et  in  Juda. 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it ;'  in  the  Hebrew,  Pi-Jeho- 
vah, or  Pi-Jto.  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  pica  signifies 
an  ass;  the  Alexandrian  Egyptians  hearing  the  Jews  often 
pronounce  this  word  pieo,  believed  that  they  appealed  to 
their  God,  and  thence  inferred  that  they  adorea  an  ass. 
These  explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  can  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  calumny ; 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M. 
Le  Moine'  seems  to  have  succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in 
all  probability  the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  an 
ass  ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Hebrew  hamor,  which  signifies  an  ass."4 

III.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped  by  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  was  the 
principal  idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  yet  not  so 
appropriated  to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  neigh- 
bouring nations  for  their  god.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  Moloch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  victims  were  offered.  But  he  rather  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.),  and 
was  the  Adrammeleeh  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites, 
who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  since 
both  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  43.)  reproach  them  with  having  carried  the  taber- 
nacle of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  in  the  wilderness. 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Moloch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other 
kings,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5,  6.),  who  it  is  pro- 
bable was  the  same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

IV.  Idol  Gods  of  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,5 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  the 
first  idol  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  exclamation  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  11.),  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  son 
to  Jacob.  She  said,  I  am  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance,  would  say — 
Good  luck  to  me')  ,■  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is,  pros- 
perity. Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned, 
yet  in  Isa.  lxv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Meni 
(or  the  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  pro- 
phet says  — 

Ye  ... .  have  deserted  Jehovah, 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  mountain  ; 

Who  set  in  order  a  table  for  Gad, 

And  fill  out  a  libation  to  Meni.  Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
was  an  Egyptian  deity.  Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowth, 
gives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate 
Jews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  of  making  a  feast, 
or  a  lectisternium,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  for  these  pre- 
tended deities.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they  set 
out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the 
fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year.  This  also  the  Israelites 
did."0 

2.  Ahad  or  Achad  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under 
which  the  sun  was  worshipped  :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  lxvi 
17.  where  the  rites  of  this  god  are  described  : — 

They  who  sanctify  themselves,  and  purify  themselves 
In  the  gardens,  after  the  rites  of  Achad  ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  flesh, 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  saith  Jehovah. 

Bp.  Lowth's  Version. 

3.  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  ob- 

«  Dr.  Harris's  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  pp.  21,  2-3.  (American  edit.)  or  pp. 
22,  23.  of  the  London  reprint, 
s  De  Diis  Syria,  Syatag  i   a.  1    (Works,  TOl  ii  pp.  255,  256  ) 
s  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii  p  875 
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scene  rites.  (Compare  Hos.  ix.  10.)  Selden  imagined  that 
this  idol  was  the  same  with  Pluto,  from  Psal.  cvi.  28.  They 
joined  themseba  unto  Baal-pan;  and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices 
and  offerings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead, 
in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things,  who  is  in  the  Scriptures  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally termed  the  living  God.  Chbmdsh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (1  Kings  xi.  7.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
true  God  (2  Chron.  vii.  11.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of  their  god,  the  people  of Che- 
moth;  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were  designated  in  a 
similar  manner.    (See  Mir.  iv.  5.) 

4.  Rimmon  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelii,  a  :  it  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  8.  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients. 

5.  Ashtaroth  or  Astaktk  (Judg.  ii.  13.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
moon ;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified 
with  the  Syrian  Venus,  and  wa»  worshipped  with  impure 
rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Libanns.1 

V.  PiKENiriAN  Idols  Worshipped  by  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband  ;  a  name 
which,  doubtless,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of 
the  whole  of  nature.  This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoe- 
nicia, Baal  being  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Kthbaal  king  of  the  Zidonhms,  brought  this 
deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon  ;  for  he  was  the  god  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Za/c  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same 
name  all  over  Asia  :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  god  went  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians  :2  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  con- 
sisting of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deity  of  that 
country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
where  the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their 
own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a 
name  common  to  all  idols,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ; 
and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  without  any 
explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood 
to  be  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the 
6acred  writer  was  speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1.),  which  may  either 
signify  that  the  name  of  IJaal  was  given  to  many  different 
gods,  or  may  imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that 
idol,  and  Bearing  several  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  places:  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  gave  many 
surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodonaean,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. 

The  false  (rods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  called  Ijaal    in   general;   hut   there    were    other    l.aals 

wlin-,,  name  was  compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such 
as  Baal-peor,  Baalbenth,  Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The 
Brat  .,i  these  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
page. 

S.  BaALBERITH  was  the  idol  of  the  Sheclu  mites  (Judg. 
viii.  33.);   and  the  temple  of  this  deitj  was  their  arsenal  and 

public  treasury.     As  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a 

covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is  supposed  to  have  had  his 
appellation  from  his  office,  which  was  to  preside  over  cove- 
nants, contracts,  and  oaths.      In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  had 

theii  ZmkO(uoc"\  and  the  Romans,  their  Deut  F 

::.  Baalzebub  or  Bilzkbob  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites 
(■-•  Kings  i.  •';.),  hut  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  I  lebn  w 
denotes  the  eod offiUa)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  the 
vicinity  of  this  country  was  Long  after  infested  with  minute 

•   Dr.  Obtfke'e  Travels,  vol   W.  M   32    I 

»  May  11  not  be  pi d  thai  the  sncienl  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  n 

i'  Ian  colony,  from  the  appropriation  of  thi    round  towers,  found  fa 

ol  the  Baal  TTdntu    or     icred  Bre  "i 

i  •  nation  of  which  i-  i gn  to  the 

i  km  ni  the  present  wort   '  on  i-s  col- 

lected •  ■  i  -   Drui  I     aDi  un  ills   Poem,  by  Thoi 

•rail     London,  1833,  8to. 


flies  that  stung  severely  all  on  whom  they  settled,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  they  supplicated 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plague."  "The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of-Christ,  called  the  prince  of  the  devils  by  the  name 
of  Beelzebub.    (Matt.  xii.  24.  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected 
to  guard  the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of 
a  place,  where  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or 
Azotus,  was  the  Derceto  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies 
a  fish,-  and  its  figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from 
the  navel  upwards,  and  that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  idol  was  commemorative  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians.  For 
this  idol  the  Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  6at  weeping 
before  the  north  gate  of  the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  1 1.)  Lucias? 
has  given  an  account  of  the  rites  ot  this  deity,  which  illus- 
trates the  allusion  of  the  prophet.  "I  saw,"  says  he,  "at 
Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated  ; 
for  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public 
mourning  is  solemnized  every  year  with  doleful  lamenta- 
tions: then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next 
day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  he  flew  up 
into  heaven  :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have 
their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  at 
the  death  of  Apis.  Those  who  refuse  to  be  shaved  are 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  But  some  of  the  Biblians  say.  that  all  those  cere- 
monies are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their 
country,  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  Egypt  to 
Biblis,  and  I  myself  have  seen  it."  Procopius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  annually  prepare 
a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of 
Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that  Adonis  is  found 
again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit  it  to  the  sea, 
after  performing  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command  it  to 
depart;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course 
to  Biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

This  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood  ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,5  who  put  an  end  to  all  the  filthy  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  ac- 
cording to  Macrobius,6  represented  a  woman  in  mourning 
covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and  tears 
seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Sotnes,  adored  by  the 
early  Phcenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship;  and,  probably,  wire  after- 
wards formed  into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture became  tolerably  perfected.  They  originated  in  Jacob  s 
Betting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  he  had 
used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
which  he  had   been  favoiireil  (Gen.  wviii.  18.),  ami   also  to 

serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  l)rin<r  him  hack  again.7  The  idolatrous  unction  of 
stones,  consecrating  them  to  the  mi  moiy  of  greal  men,  and 
worshipping  them  after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a 
great  extern  in  the  time  of  Mos<  b,  who  therefore  prohibited 
the  Israelites  from  erecting  them.   (Lev.  \\\i.   I.)     The 

practice  of  Betting  Dp  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers  still 
exists  in   Persia  and  other  parts  of  the   Bast8 

i  See  B  '  ions,  vol  iii  pp.  3 

»  In  his  treatise  De  Deft  Syria.    <>p  torn  ix   pr    10    91   edit   Bfpont 

»  laisi'iiins cie  Laudlbus Constantiiii,  pp.  7;w'>,  rar.  e.in.  Heading. 

«  Saturnalia,  lii>  I.  c  21 

i  Di  a  Clarke  on  Sen.  wviii.  IS, 

«  In  the  c >■•  <>(  Mr.  starter's  journey  In  the  Interior  <■(  thai  i 

be  remarked  thai  his  old  guide  "every  here  and  then 

ions  I'M  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  il ther,al  tl 

rJmi  uttering  a •  words  Which"  (says  this  Inu  ; 

us' re  ii  praj  sr  for  oar  safe  return.    This  explained  to  me,  whai  I  had  n-. 
quendj  seen  before  in  the  East,  and  particularly  on  ■  high  n  a  1 1< 
si  great  town,  whence  the  town  ist'trn  seen,  and  where  the  • 

n.  as    ll   Mere.  Ill 

i. .ken  ..i  his  safe  an  Ii  il     The  action  ol  oui  guld<  appears  to  illn 
vow  which  Jacob  made  when  be  travelled  lo  i' 

,  Ion,  "i  one  Men* 

upon  another,  it  implies  thai  soma  traveller  has  th<  rs  mads  a  \ow  or  a 
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VI.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Idols. 

1,2.  Bel  and  Nebo  are  Babylonian  deities  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xlvi.  1.  Bel  (the  Belus  of  profane  historians)  was  most 
probably  a  contraction  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun.  The  planet 
Mercury  has  the  name  of  Nebo  or  Nebu  among  the  Zabi- 
ans  :  it  is  found  also  in  the  composition  of  several  Chaldaean 
names  of  persons,  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebuzaradan,  &c.  &c.' 

3.  Meropach  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish 
monarch,  who  was  deified  after  his  death.2 

4.  Nisroch  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennacherib. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)  Perhaps  it  was  the  solar 
fire,  to  whose  anger  he  probably  attributed  the  destruction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem ;  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act 
of  adoring,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons.3 

VII.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Cap- 
tivity. 

The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  are  the  chief 
idols  anciently  adored  in  Palestine  ;  but  there  were  other 
false  gods  worshipped  there,  which  were  imported  into 
Samaria,  after  Shalmaneser  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners  which  he  sent  to 
occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their  idols  with 
them.  The  men  of  Babylon  had  their  tiuccoth-benolh,  which 
was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young 
women  prostituted  themselves.  The  men  of  Cuth  or  Cutha 
brought  their  Nergal,  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a 
cock,  which  animal  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
The  men  of  Hamath  had  Jshima  ,-  a  deity  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say,  that  it  was 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  peo- 
ple of  Sepharvaim  brought  .Idrammelech  and  Anammelech, 
already  noticed.  The  Mites  brought  Nibhaz  and  Tartak, 
which  probably  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  idol. 
As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick,  swift, 
rapid,-  and  Tartak  in  both  languages  denotes  a  chariot, 
these  two  idols  together  may  mean  the  sun  mounted  on 
his  car. 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting 
up  any  Image  of  Stone,  literally,  figured  stone,  or  stone  of 
a  picture,  in  their  land.  This  prohibition  was  directed  against 
the  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  priests.  With 
these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  In  Egypt  they  were 
regarded  as  the  god  Thoth  ,  the  god  of  sciences,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  llzekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic policy,  which  dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Besides,  in  an  age  when  so  great  a 
propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon 
them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been 
deified  (as  we  know  they  actually  were)  by  the  Egyptians.1 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Ten- 
tyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of  the  kings  in  Egypt,  are  covered 
with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  and 
not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  Deut.  iv.  15— 20.s 

VIII.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubt- 
less, known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  briefly  to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme 
deity,  or  father  of  the  gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  other  deities.  The  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  in  Lycaonia, 
struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
considered  him  as  Mercury,  from  his  eloquence,  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of 
the  two,  and  consequently,  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  with 
most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 

thanksgiving.  Nothing  is  so  natural  in  a  journey  over  a  dreary  country, 
as  for  a  solitary  traveller  to  sit  down,  fatigued,  and  to  make  the  vow  that 
Jacob  did: — If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  we  in  lite  way  that  I  go, 
and  will,  gire  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  reach  my 
father's  house  in  peace,  &c.  then  I  will  give  so  much  in  charity  : — or,  again, 
that  on  first  seeing  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the 
traveller  should  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksgiving  ;  in  both  cases  setting 
lip  a  stone  as  a  memorial. •"'     Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 

»  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Gibbs,  p.  85.  col.  2.  p.  407.  col.  2. 

»  W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1.  2. 

»  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

4  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  54 — 59. 

»  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  132.  134. 


represented  as  a  woman,  whose  upper  part  was  hung  round 
with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  prolific  powers  of  nature. 
Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  from  Jupiter  (Acts 
xix.  35.) ;  whence  some  expositors  have  conjectured  that  it 
was  an  aerolite  or  atmospheric  stone.  But  Pliny  describes  the 
image  as  having  been  made  by  one  Caneti  as  from  the  wood 
of  the  vine.6  This  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended 
on  earth  from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities, 
and  to  inspire  devotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like  this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are 
said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies.  The  avarice  of  priests 
forged  these  stories  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind  and  bigoted 
people.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were  taught 
to  believe  concerning  their  Ancilia  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.7 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  vir- 
tues and  affections  of  the  mind,  as  Justice,  Fidelity,  or  Good 
Faith,  Hope,  Fortune,  Fame,  &c;  and  the  same  superstition 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island 
Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When  they  saw  a  venomous  serpent 
fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  vengeance — more  correctly  the  goddess  A/x» 
(Dike"  or  Vindictive  Justice) — had  not  permitted  to  Jive.  (Acts 
xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.8  Nay,  the 
superstition  of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  -worship  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  all  countries,  even  those  which  thev 
knew  not.  Thus  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  to 
the  unknown  God,-  which  gave  St.  Paul  occasion  to  deliver 
that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xvii.  23 — 31.9 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  per- 
suasions concerning  their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only 
of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained 
concerning  their  gods  : — 

(1.)  The  heathens  bad  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities 
were  local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and 
had  no  power  any  where  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and 
thus  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvii.  26.  that  the  colonists  sent  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attri- 
buted tlieir  being  plagued  with  lions  to  their  not  knowing 
the  manner  of  the  godof  the  land.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  Gentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district 
of  Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have 
considered  Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  .Iuda?a;  and  in  order 
to  escape  from  his  presence,  he  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Thrshish, 
and  went  down  to  Joppft,  (Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings 
xx.  23.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  per- 
suaded their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  was  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  that  they  delighted  to  worship  on  high  places;  and  there- 
fore they  imagined  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by 
fighting  the  Israelites  in  the  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  of  the  Israelites  who  were  murmurers  in  the  wilder- 
ness (being  those  among  them  who  were  most  tainted  with 
idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  believed  that 
God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited  ;  for  in  thi3 
manner  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  them  reasoning 
with  themselves, — Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  ivilder- 
ness  ?  Behold  he  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and 
the  streams  overflowed,  but  can  he  give  bread  also  ?  Can  he  pro- 
vide  flesh  for  his  people?  (Psal.  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

(2.)  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  East, 
supposed  the  Deity  to  be  surrounded  by  light  so  dazzling  as 
to  overpower  all  mortal  vision.  This  mode  of  speaking  was, 
in  a  later  age,  transferred  to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfec- 
tions, as  being  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  human  facul- 
ties. (Psal.  civ.  1 — 3.  Ezek.  i.     1  Tim.  vi.  16.)'° 

(3.)  "Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens,  was,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  dis- 
guised in  human  form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  con- 
«  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  40. 

'  Harwood'e  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  3C0.     See  also  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i. 
p.  307.  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  vii.  pp.  21,  22. 
8  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  254—258. 

»  On  the  subject  of  this  altar,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  106,  197. 
10  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test,  voce  An-poo-iT 
Annotations  on  the  New  Test.  vol.  viii.  pp.  286,  287. 
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versed  with  them.  According  to  their  theology,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  Agree- 
ahly  to  this  notion,  which  universally  obtained  among  the 
Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lycaonians,"  when  they  saw  a  mi- 
racle performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immediately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, — The  gods  are  come  down  unto 
us  in  f/te  likeness  of  men  !  (Acts  xiv.  11.)  Instantly  Paul 
and  Barnahas  were  metamorphosed,  by  their  imaginations, 
into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  were 
inseparable  companions  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  have  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnahas, 
because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specious  and  striking;  and  Paul,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
weak,  hut  whose  public  talents  and  rhetoric  were  distin- 

fuished,  they  persuaded  themselves  could  be  no  other  than 
lercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  gods."1 
(4.)  Further,  when  persons  wire  wrongfully  oppressed 
and  aillicted,  the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  interfered 
in  their  behalf.  The  tokens  of  their  presence  were  earth- 
makes,  the  opening  of  doors,  mid  the  loosing  if  their  bonds .2 
In  this  manner  Cod  bore  a  miraculous  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas,  when  im- 
prisoned at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  termi- 
nated so  happily  for  his  salvation.  (Acts  xvi.  25 — 89.)' 

2.  Although  the  priesthood  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it 
should  seem  also  among  the  Creeks,  they  did  not  form  a 
separate  order.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons  were  annually 
selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  preside 
over  the  things  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eediles  did  at  Rome.  These  officers 
received  their  appollatons  from  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged,  as  Syriareh  (S^w^nc),  Phceniciarch  (jb^Mtpx^^i 
and  the  like:  of  course,  in  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called 
Asiarehs  {hTi-j^ii).  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that  at  that 
very  time  they  were  solemnizing  games'  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  one  of  the  gnat  celestial  deities  (the  dii  majorum 
gentium  of  the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the 
cheat  goddess,  by  the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 
(Acts  xix.  3.">.)  This  circumstance  will  account  for  St. 
Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiarehs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  thai  High  Places, 
or  eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen 
deities,  or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing;  and. 
therefore,  sacrifices  were  offered  either  en  the  summits  of 
mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  there  to  oiFer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter, — distinguishing  by 
that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven. b  Furl  her, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitu- 
tion, or  other  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
most  retired  spots,  to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this 
account,  and  also  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation 
to,  idolatry,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  Jehovah,  only  and  exclusively  in  the  place  which  he  should 
appoint  (Dcut.  xii.  11.);  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
sacrificing  in  higJi  place*  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
a  grove  if  trees'!  near  his  altar.  (Dent.  xvi.  21.)  The  profli- 
gateManasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  prohibi- 
tions, when  he  limit  up  again  the  h  Lr'i  places,  ana  retired 
up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove.  (-J  Kings  \\i.3.)  Thus 
Isaiah  (lvii.  4,  .0.)  reproached  the  Israelites  «  ith  the  like  pre- 
varieaiion,  when  he  said,  .In  ye  mil  children  of  transgress  an, 
a  seed  of  faliehood,  inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every 
green  tree,  slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  if 
the  rocks?     And  Jeremiah  (iii.  C>.)  reproaches  them  with 

■  lir.  Harwood't  [ntrod  rol  ii  ■ 

■>  Eisner,  in  ins  notes  on  Aits  wi   98,  baa  shown,  bj 
appo  ite  quotation*,  tint  each  of  1  n  accounted  ;.  token  "i 
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•  Grottos,  Hammond,  Poole's  9yndp4  Wet  In  and  Doddridge  on 
A  i,  31.  Biacoe  on  the  Acts,  vol  1  pp  303  304.  Robinson!*  Greek 
1 

•  Bee  Eisner*!  Obserratlonea  Sacra  rol.  i.  pp.  ICO,  401. 

«  II.T...I..I.IX.  III.    i    r    l.Jl 

i  In  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Travels  tri  the  Bast  (rol  I.  pp  368    KM.)  the 

readfr  will  ftmi  ■  m-iv  learned  and  very  Interesting  memoir  on  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  ancients,  which  illustrates  many  iini>ortanl  passages  of  sacred 
writ. 


having  played  the  harlot,  that  is,  worshipped  idols  on  every 
high  mountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only 
mountains,  woods,  and  valleys  appointed  for  the  worship  of 
false  gods;  almost  every  thing  else,  among  the  Pagans,  bore 
the  marks  of  idolatry.  Herodotus8  says,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adorned 
the  heads  and  sterns  of  their  ships  with  the  images  of  their 
gods:  and  Luke  (Acts  xxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  the 
vessel  which  carried  St..  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had 
the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  vessel  in  which  Europa  was  carried  away  had  the  sign 
of  a  bull,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  say,  that  Jupi- 
ter carried  her  away  under  that  shape.9 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  procession, 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the 
insanity  of  idolatry,  (xlvi.  7.)  In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos 
at  present  carry  their  gods;  and,  indeed,  so  exact  a  picture 
has  the  prophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions  of  this 
people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  among 
them,  when  he  delivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.1 '  It  was 
also  customary  to  make  shrines  or  portable  models  of  tho 
temples  of  those  deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
worship,  and  to  place  a  small  image  therein,  when  they  tra- 
velled or  went  to  war,  as  also  for  their  private  devotions  at 
home.  From  the  celebrity  of  tho  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus, it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  of  sub- 
stitute for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  "lived 
in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  %2[ 
— 27.  that  the  manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source 
of  great  emolument  to  Demetrius,  and  the  artisans  employi  d 
by  him,  who  might  naturally  expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their 
models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of  worshippers  who  were 
present  at  the  annual  solemnization  of  the  nanus  in  honour 
of  Diana  :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  Paul's  preaching 
against  idolatry,  as  the  apostle  had  now  (Acts  xix.  8.  10.) 
been  more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus  ;  so  that  all  they  which 
dwelt  in  Jlsia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks."  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or  shrine,  made  after 
tht1  chief  temple  of  that  "horrid  king,"'  as  Milton  emphati- 
cally terms  him.12 

"  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those 
numerous  divinities  which  they  worshipped,  ii  was  usual  on 
this  sacred  solemnity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  were 
harmoniously  interwoven  and  united  with  each  other,  for  all 
the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples  adorned  with  chaplets  oi 
flowers, — and  the  victims,  loo,  that  were  led  to  the  altar, 
were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  every  pace  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Ju- 
piter in  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing 
themselves  honoured  with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from 
the  miracle  which  Paul  had  wrought  in  resit  rinc;  a  cripple 
to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  intended  to  show  their  venera- 
tion of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by  celebrating 
a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked  themselves,  and 
the  victims  they  intei  ded  to  immolate,  in  this  manner.13  The 
priest,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  they  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little 
way11  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and 
chaplets  of  flowers  to  c  own  the  apostl  lj  to  the 

pagan  rites. — and  in  this  manner  advanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  house,  where  ihe  a]  oBtles  lodged, 
lice  to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
wiih  the  heathen  ritual.     All  wore  garlands  at  a  heathen 
sacrifice,  both  the  people  and  the  victims."15 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought 
before  the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour 
and  acceptance  by  prayer,  poured  wine  upon  its  head;  and 
after  the  performance  of  this  solemn  act  <>(  religion,  which 

«  Hist  I.  lil.c.  K.  >  Biscoe  onthe  acts,  rol  |  it 
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was  termed  a  libation,  the  victim  was  instantly  led  to  the 
slaughter.  To  this  circumstance  St.  Paul,  knowing  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking  allu- 
sion; representing  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  the  victim,  as  already  performed  upon  himself, 
implying  that  he  was  now  devoted  to  death,  and  that  his 
dissolution  would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  says  he  (2  Tim.  iv.  6.)  :  literally,  I  am  already  poured 
out  as  a  Lbation,-  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  A 
similar  expressive  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Yea,  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you 
all.  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  faith  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  the  sacrificial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  will- 
ingly and  joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poured  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.' 

After  the  usual  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
the  altar,  or  given  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  either  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
m  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  efcfa>\c9-0T*,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 
purchased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians  ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  nhiayx/^trn, 
pollution  of  idols,  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  being  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  20.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judg. 
ix.  27.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shechemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf.  (Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims  :  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  offering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;2  and  among  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Phoenicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrous  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire  ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  (Lev.  xviii.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahaz  devoted  his  son  (2  Kings  xvi.  3.);  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  the  psalmist  (cvi.  36 — 40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  xx.  26.  31.),  it  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoration  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  to 
them,  but  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  of  the  body  ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  v.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  lift  up 
the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kiss  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fallen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says,  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  shined,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27.)  ; 
for  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

i  Parkhurst's  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Harwood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220.  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Maeknight  on  the  passages  cited. 

2  The  Egyptians  had  several  cities,  which  were  termed  Typhonian, — 
such  as  Heliopolis,  Idithya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris, — where  at  particular  sea- 
sons they  immolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
among  that  people.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  up'on  a  high  altar, 
and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people:  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 
the  air, — most  likely  with  this  view,  that,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 
a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  By  a  just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
.commanded  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
as  a  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  towards  the  heaven 
(Exod.  x,  8,  9.),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
smallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  un- 
grateful, cruel,  and~infatuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con- 
tract in  these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times.  Bryant,  on  the  Plagues  of  Egypt,  p.  116.  On 
Uie  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  in  ancient  times,  see  vol.  i.  p.  5.  and 
note. 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  There  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  nose 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appears  to  be  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other- 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence  ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them ;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.3 

In  the  account  of  the  decisive  triumph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  day  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  divided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  morn- 
ing until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  0, 
Baal,  hear  us  (1  Kings  xviii.  26.)  ;  and,  2.  They  continued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem), performing  their  frantic  rites. 

They  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,"'  that  is,  they  danced 
around  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesticulations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
contortions,  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.5  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name, — Salii.6  Jlnd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them  .-  had  not  the  intrepid 
prophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  protection, 
he  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  Jlnd  said,  Cry 
aloud  !  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt.  vi.  7.7 — For  he  is  a  god — the  supreme  God ;  you 
worship  him  as  such  ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking — 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others  :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles, — he  meditateth — he 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme — or 
he  is  pursuing — taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase — or  he  is  on 
a  journey — having  left  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked. — Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.8  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut,  themselves,  after  their  man- 
ner. This  was  not  only  the  custom  of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themselves.  (Deut.  xiv.  1. 

a  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulated  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fragments,  particularly  Nos.  107.  185.  212,  213. 

«  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

»  From  the  statement  of  a  Ceylonese  convert  to  Christianity  (who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  high-priests  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
described  the  manner  and  invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  part  of 
the  present  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

«   Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt) 

Armaque  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  modos. — Ovid.  Fast,  iii.387,  388. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  information  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  veterum  Gentilium 
Lustrationibus,  cap.  33.  pp.413,  et  seq. 

i  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space 
of  tiro  hours  cried  out,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  (Acts  xix.  34.) 
Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreumenos  of  Terence,  act  v.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servius  that,  the  ancient  heathens,  after  supplicating  the 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoke  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  be  adverse  to  the  suppliant. 
Servius  in  Virgil.  Georg.  lib.  i.  21.  (vol.  i.  p.  178.  of  Burmann's  edition, 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "vain  repetitions"  of 
the  modern  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  462—464. 

«  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 
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Lev.  xix.  28.)  For  the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  but  also  in  testimony  of  their  grief 
for  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their 
arms  on  the  death  of  their  kings ;>  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  similar  custom  obtained  among  some  one  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  modern  Persians  to  this  day  cut 
and  lacerate  themselves,  when  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  H ossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a 
martyr  for  the  Moslem  faith.2 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities 
in  various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate 
many  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  nothing  was  more  fre- 
quent than  prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which 
the  ancient  writers  abound.  According  to  Justin,3  the  Cy- 
prian women  gained  that  portion  which  their  husbands  re- 
ceived with  them,  on  marriage,  by  previous  public  prostitu- 
tion. And  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Augustine, 
made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting means.4  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohi- 
biting the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities. 
(Lev.  xix.  2!).) — Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war; 
others,  votive  tablets  and  other  oiferings  in  commemoration 
of  supposed  benefits  conferred  on  them? 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the 
carrying  of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  This  is  expressly  forhidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 
To  this  day,  all  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  fore- 
heads, or  elsewhere,  what  are  called  the  sectarian  marks, 
which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a  civil,  but  also  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  from  each  other.6  Most  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms,  breasts, 
&c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed,  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks 
made  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  different  idols, — 
and  to  this  the  inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  1G,  17. 
xiv.  9.  11.  xv.  2.  xvi.  2.  xix.  20.  xx.  4.),  where  false  wor- 
shippers are  represented  as  receiving  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  forehead,  the  marks  of  the  beast. 

The'  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites 
rounding  the  corners  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  corners  of 
their  beards,  evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have 
existed  among  the  Egyptians,  during  their  residence  among 
that  people  ;  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  what 
those  customs  were.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
shave  or  cut  their  hair  round'm  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  (they 
say)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way  ;  and  that  the  Macians,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;7  in  this  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair 
to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some 
idol,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients ; 
and  for  purposes  of  religious  superstition  amongthe  Greeks  ; 
and  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  giving  of  this  law,  as 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  a?ra  ofthe  Trojan  war.  We 
learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was  customary  for  parents  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god  ;  which,  when  they 
came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  the  deity. 
Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off  his  golden  locks, 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river  god  Sperchius, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flood.8  From  Virgil's  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido,'  we  learn  that  the  teptnoet  Inch  of  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods,  [fthe  hair  was  rounded,  and 
dedicated  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account 
for  the  prohibition  in  this  verse.10 

A  religion  so  extravagant  aa  that  of  pagaism  could  not 
have  suhsisted  so  long,  Bad  not  the  priests  by  whom  it  was 
managed  contrived  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes 

i  Herodotus,  lib.  It.  c.  71. 

•»  Mr.  Morier  lias  given  a  long  and  Interesting  narrative  of  iiii;  anal 
versary.     "  Ir  i  d  the  scenes  thai 

are  exhibited  In  ilnir  cities,  t"  judge  o I  i in-  iictrn-i-  "i  t.io.oi. -i-m  uim  h 

pi  eathem  it  this  time.   I  hare  seen  some  "i  the I  <  loli  nl 

an  iin-y  viii -iii -i-i'ii  i!  > ./  ffosseinl  u;iik  about  the  atresia  almost  naked, 

with  onlj  their  i ■  covered  and  thi  ii  Imj  with  blood,  bj 

the  voluntary  cuts  which  they  had  given  i"  themselves,  eithi  i  b 

tore,  Miiumsii .  i mil.  an  hi.  Such  mual  have  been  the  cuttings ol  which 

we  read  In  Holy  Writ  "    Moriei  'a  Second  Journey,  p.  170. 

>  Hist.  Ub.  .xsni. .    5 

•  Calmel  on  Lev.  xix.  29.    Mlchaella*a  pom niarirs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  183 — 

•  Bee  .  .    n    ,  i 

vol  vi  ] .) .  in  iis.  sv...  ami  .Mi.  Du.iwi  lis  ciiis.-.nul 'lour  mOreece,  toL 
i.  pp  841,34a 

«  s.-i-  Km  in  .' ;  on.-niii  Memoirs,  voL  iii.  p.  1.3. 

■•  Herod.  Bb.  Iii  c.  S.  und  ho.  iv. ,    i,  , 

•  lUad.  Brill.  1 12.  a.-.  »  JEncid.  iv.C98. 
»°  Calmel,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xix.  27. 


by  pretending  that  certain  divinities  uttered  oracles.  The 
researches  of  enlightened  travellers  have  laid  open  the  con- 
trivances bv  which  these  frauds  were  managed,  at  least  in 
Greece."  Various  were  the  means  by  which  the  credulity 
ofthe  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  charmed 
serpents, — extracted  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered  them 
harmless; — a  practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  an 
established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Divi- 
ners into  futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
consulting  (I)eut.  xviii.  10,  11.),  viz.  1.  Those  who  used 
divination, — that  is,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity 
by  angaries,  using  lots,  &c. ; — 2.  Observers  of  times,  those 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  present  occur- 
rences, and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  from 
the  aspects  ofthe  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  clouds,  &C.  j 
— 3,  Enchanters,  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  orthose 
who  drew  auguries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
observing  the  flights  of  birds,  &c-.; — 1.  Witches,  those  who 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  to  their 
aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes.  <\:e. ; — 5.  Charmers, 
those  who  used  spells  for  the  purposes  of  divination  ; — 6.  <  '<///- 
suiters  with  familiar  spirits, —  Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  of  one  spirit  to  get  oracular 
answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order; — and,  7.  Wizards 
ox  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  the 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  viz.  by  the  cup, — by  arrows, — by  inspecting 
the  livers  of  slaughtered  animals, — and  by  the  staff. 

1.  Divination  b>;  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient:  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliv.  5.),;2  and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  pre- 
valent among  the  Asiatics,  who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages)  that  there  was  a  cup 
which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  different 
potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  then  doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the 
Cup  of  Jentsheed,  from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that 
name,  whom  late  historians  and  poets  have  confounded  with 
Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  This  cup 
filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say,  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  foundations  of  Persepolis.  To  this  cup 
the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions;  and  to  the  intel- 
ligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  ascribe 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  they 
understood  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have 
information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt, 
in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his  com- 
pany endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting  great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  thai  Ik 
knew  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  had  consulted  his 
cup,  and  had  found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one 
of  their  prophets  had  said,  that  Pranks  would  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  passing  every  where,  examine  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  afterwards  bring  over  a  groat  number  of  other 
Franks,  conquer  the  Country,  and  exterminate  all."  It  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked 
oidivinmg  by  hit  cup.1! 

Julius  Serenas  tells  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  the 
cup  among  the  Al.yssiniaiis.  Chaldees, and  Egyptians,  was 
to  fill  it  first  with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  their  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  tooetherw  ith  some  precious  stones,  whereon 
were  engraven  certain  characters  :  and  alter  that  the  persona 
w  In  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  ol  incan- 
tation, and  so  calling  upon  the  devil,  received  their  an 
several   ways;    sometimes   hy  articulate   sounds,   sometimes 

by  the  characters',  which  were  in  the  cup,  arising  upon  the 

surface  of  the  water,  and  hy  this  arrangement  forming  the 
answer;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  ofthe  per- 
sons   themselves    about    Whom    the    oracle    was     consulted. 

o  Bee  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol  vi.  pp.  479,  4fO. ;  als..  vol  III 

i    w  .    aave  ii"  reason  to  Infer  thai  Joseph  pracns.ii  •  imitation  hy  iho 

cup  ;   allhniiiili,  iiiihi.Iiiiii  !•>  tin-  siiprrsliliiiii  ol   those   llffll 

Influence  might  be  attributed  to  Ms  cup,      And  as  the  whole  traossc i 

related  in  Gen  rirv.  was  merely  intended  to  deceive  hla  brethren  ior  a 
abort  time,  be  might  an  wellaftet  divination  07  hla  cup  aa  affect  to  believe 
thai  iliry  bad  stolen  ii 

■  '  Tiuv.  vol.  11.  p.  100.  "  Harnier,  vol.  ii.  p.  475. 
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Cornelius  Agnppa1  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  manner  of 
some  was  to  pour  melted  wax  into  a  cup  containing  water, 
which  wax  would  range  itself  into  order,  and  so  form  an- 
swers, according  to  the  questions  proposed.2 

2.  Divination  by  arrows  was  an  ancient  method  of  presag- 
ing future  events.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that  he  might  thence  divine 
in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march;  and  that  he  consulted 
teraphim,  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in  order  to  de- 
termine his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  says  that  "the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was 
thus  : — they  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities 
against  which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting 
them  promiscuously  all  together  into  a  quiver,  they  caused 
them  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city, 
whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  first 
they  assaulted."3  This  method  of  divination  was  practised 
by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed,'' 
and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
nations.5 

3.  Divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals was  another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom 
it  was  termed  'HTrotTccrjcovr/*,  or  looking  into  the  liver.  This 
word  subsequently  became  a  general  term  for  divination  by 
inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrifices,  because  the  liver  was 
the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  method  of  divination  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
xxi.  21.6 

4.  Rabdomancy,  or  divination  by  the  staff,  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (iv.  12.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
performed  :  The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by 
spans,  or  by  the  length  of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured, 
"  1  will  go,  or,  1  will  not  go  ;  1  will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I 
will  not  do  it ;'.'  and  as  the  last  span  fell  out  so  he  determined. 
Cyril  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by  erecting  two 
sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charm,  and 
then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell,  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.7 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with 
many  persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorce- 
rers* This  class  of  persons  dealt  in  incantations  and  divi- 
nations, and  boasted  of  a  power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep 


Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol. 


»  De  occult.  Philos.  1.  i.  cap.  57. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  xliv. 
p.  54. 

a  On  this  subject  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  sup- 
plementary  to  Calmet,  No.  179. 

*  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  91.  4to.  edit.)  In  his  preliminary 
discourse,  Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
for  this  purpose,  were  destitute  of  heads  or  feathers,  and  were  kept  in  the 
temple  of  some  idol,  in  whose  presence  they  were  consulted:  Seven  such 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  but  generally  in  divination  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  My  Lord  hath  com- 
mamled  me,— on  another,  My  Lord  hath  forbidden  me, — and  the  third 
was  blank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  in  question  ;  if  the  second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and  drew 
over  again,  till  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others.  These 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was 
undertaken— as  when  a  man  was  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey, 
or  the  like.   (Sale's  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  126,  127.) 

*  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  339,  340.  The  practice  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  is 
very  old,  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity 
banished  it,  together  with  the  gods  of  Olympus.  In  JEschylus,  Prome- 
theus boasts  of  having  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entrails,  if  smooth, 
and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  gods  ;  also  the  various  forms 
of  the  gall  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  436.) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the 
entrails  were  examined.  They  began  with  the  liver,  which  was  considered 
the  chief  seat ;  or,  as  Philostratus  expresses  himself  (Life  of  Apollonius, 
viii.  7.  §  15.),  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divination.  If  it  had  a  fine, 
natural,  red  colour  ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots  ;  if  it  was  large 
and  double;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves  the 
best  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  by  a  cut  in  killing  the 
victim.  (Matern.  of  Cilano,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Rosen- 
miiller.     Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

i  Selden  de  diis  Syris.  Synt.  L  cap.  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  216.  Pococke  and  Newcome,  in  loc.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  359.  (Edinb.  1804.) 

»  Josephus  relates  that,  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  there  were 
numerous  sorcerers  and  deceivers  ;  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders 
and  prodigies,  seduced  great  numbers  of  people  after  them  into  the  wil- 
derness.  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §6.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  §4.) 


science,  and  by  means  of  certain  rites,  to  evoke  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  from  their  gloomy  abodes,  and  compel  them  to 
disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  powers  :  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  sorce- 
rer Bar-Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6 — 11.  There  also 
were  others,  such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.) ;  who 
having  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology, 
abused  that  knowledge  and  deceived  the  common  peoplel)y 
pretending  to  foretell  future  events,  from  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  to  cure  certain  dis- 
eases by  repeating  certain  phrases,  &c.9  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of  their 
elders,  judges,  or  rabbies,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a 
proficiency  in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who 
made  it  their  profession.10 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proofs.  Pythagoras  and  other  distin- 
guished Greek  philosophers  took  no  small  pains  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  this  art:  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular were  distinguished  for  their  magical  skill.  And  it 
was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  used  curious 
arts  (vi  7npitpy*,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  de- 
note magical  arts,  incantations,  &c),  brought  their  books  to- 
gether and  burned  them  before  all  men.  (Acts  xLx.  19.)  So 
celebrated  was  the  city  of  Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that 
some  particular  forms  of  incantation  derived  their  names  from 
thence,  and  were  called  E<pss-w.  Tpctp/uxra.,  or  Ephesian  Letters. n 
They  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving 
individuals  from  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  "  books" 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  or 
forming,  use,  &c.  of  these  charms.12 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS,  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  existence  of  any  sect  among  the  Jews.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  their  law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  neglected  those  curious  studies  which  were 
esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  temple  of  Jehovah  and 
the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal  schools  ;  in 
which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  observe 
the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  cap- 
tivity, we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  any  sects  among 
them  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  princes  ;  when  it 
should  seem  that  the  Jewish  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became  divided  in  their  opinions, 
and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  and  tenets,  together 
with  those  of  the  Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  some  other  minor  denominations  of 
religious  parties  which  were  in  existence  during  the  period 
of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Testament  history.13 

9  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  Mxyoj. 

i°  If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  Talmuds,  twenty-four  of  the  school 
of  rabbi  judah  were  killed  by  sorcery  ;  and  eighty  women  sorceresses 
were  hanged  in  one  day  by  Simon  ben  Shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice 
of  this  art  prevail  among  them,  that  skill  in  it  was  required  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  their  councils,  whether 
that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty-three ;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  judge  the  accused;  whether  they  were  really 
guilty  of  sorcery  or  not.  'Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
(folio  edit.)  where  the  passages  from  the  Talmuds  are  given. 

"  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  290—293. 

is  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  viii.  17.  where  some  curious  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Ephesian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidas  and 
Hesychius. 

"  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Pritii  Intro- 
ductio  in  Lectionem  Novi  Testament],  cc.  33,  34.  De  Statu  Religionis 
Judaeorum  tempore  Christi,  pp.  446 — 471.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les 
Sectes  des  Juifs  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  711—743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  10—13.  Schulzii  Archa?- 
ologia  Biblica,  pp.  170— ISO.  Carpzovii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Gentis,  pp.  173 
—247.  Pictel's  Theologie  Chretienne,  torn.  i.  pp.  627—630.  and  torn.  iii. 
pp.  103—117.  Jahn,  Archreol.  Bibl.  §§316—320.  and  Ackermann,  Archsol. 
Bibl.  §§  305—311.  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  181—192.) 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 


[Part  III.  Chap.  VI. 


§  1.    ACCOUNT    OF    THE   JEWISH  SECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW- 
TESTAMENT. 
I.   The  Pharisees. — II.    The  Sadducees. — III.  The  Essenes.— 
IV.     The   Srrihes.—V.    The    Ln-.fii.-rs.—  W.     The    .Samari- 
tans.— VII.     The    J/erodians. — VIII.     The    Galilxans. — -IX. 
The  Zealots. — X.    The   Sietirii. 

I.  The  Phariseks  were  the  most  nunirmtis  and  powerful 
sect  of  the  .lews.  The  precise  time  when  they  fust  appeared 
is  not  known:  but,  us  Josephus1  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  a?  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  1 II — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  tiny  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  origin  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  1*1  before  the 
Christian  a?ra.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  fiD  (pHflRosn)  to  separate;  because  they  pn  fessed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  and,  customs  of  the 
world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  deration 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God,  that  he  was  m.i 
as  other  imn  are;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore  king  Agrippa,  terms  them  tutftBtfrnmi  cupmc,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  most  stroiteai  aeet. 
(Acts  xxvi.  :3.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
tamily  or  class  of  men  :  there  wen  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
family,  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Maccabaean  sovereigns; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  ihe 

Seople,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
irection  they  pleased  to  public  affairs.1  They  boasted  that, 
from  their  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fa- 
vourites of  heaven  ;  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  52.  xviii. 
9.  11.) 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascribed  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
so  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.4  They  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  H.)  :  but,  from  the  ace  ,nnt  oiven  of 
them  by  Jos<  phus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality M  the  S  u!  w  B  the  Pythain  reap  meteiiipsyc]n»is  ; 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  Winged  its 
flight  into  another  ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  En  m  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
(he  disciples' of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  tins  man  in  a  pre-existenl  state  which  had 
caused  the  Sovereign  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment.  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  that  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existenl  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents, 
were  the  canst-  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 1.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performed  such  astonishing fniracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Elias ;  others  of  Jeremiah  ; 

while   others.  LeSS    -an'juine.  only  declared  in    general    '■  ITM 

that  it  must  be  the  boui  of  one  oi  the  old  prophets  by  which 
these  mighty  deeds  were   now   wrought   (Matt.  wi.   I  I. 

Luke  ix.   I!>.) 

•  Ant.  .In. I.  lib.  .x iii.  r.  .").  $9. 

•>  The  blgta  reputation  and  Influence  of  the  Pharisees  nro  strikingly 
Illustrated  By  the  following  ana  loti       WI    n  A     randei  Jannvus lay  on 
Ins  death-bed,  about  eighty  yean   before  Die  Chri  tlan  Bra,  hi 
Alexandra  having  exprei  led  great  anxiety  mi  account  ol  I 

in  which  tn-rs.'ii  i  ..•  left,  ill-  dying  monarch  recoi nded 

her  i..  court  the  T  id  delegate  part  "i   ber  power  t"  tbem. 

Alexandra  followed  this  advice :  andthi  P 

the  opportunity,  made  themselves  ma  teraol  the  government,  ■■ma  dis- 
posed of  every  thing  as  they  pli  I  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xlii  ••   16. 

45.   C.  16.    5  1      It'll    .lu. I.  1:1,.  i    c     I  n    Ant    .lna   hi.    \mi    I 

«  Iimi  hi,,  xiu. c.  :>  vj  lib  xviii.  c. 2.* 3.  DeBeU.Jud.llb  U  c.  8.  <t  14. 
v 

•  II. i.l  lib.  xviii  c.  1.  hid  lib,  ii.  e,  &  $  It  lib.  ill.  c.  R.  16. 
The  author  of  the  Book  ..f  Wisdom  (en  lo  allude  to  tin- 
same  doctrine,  when  he  tells  us,  iimi  being  good,  >»  eamu  into  u  body  un 

«  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol  ii   pp.  56s,  689.     Dr   BaTwOOd's  [nlrod    m 


2.  The  Pharisees  contended  that  God  was  in  strict  justice 
bound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them,  all  partakers  of  the 
terrestrial  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make 
them  eternally  happy,  and  thai  he  could  bol  possibly  damn 
any  one  of  them  !  The  ground  of  their  justification  they  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  of 
God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of? circumcision,  and  from 
the  sacrifices  they  offered!  And  as  they  conci  ived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of 
rogatory  ones,  to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to 
the  observance  of  the  Law  itself.  To  this  notion  St.  Paul 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  of  the  -b  v.  b.' 

3.  The  Pharisees  wen-  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal 
-.  .  ts  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi.  5.),  and 
affected  8  singular  probity  of  manners  according  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  the  ten  6t  part  both  lax  and 
corrupt.  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Pharisi  es  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt. 
v.  31.  et  seii.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  (hi  re 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  -and  divinity  Schools 

the  Jews,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  llillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  Schammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wit',  excepl  for  adultery  : 
the  school  of  Milled,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  a  divorce  for 
any  cause  (from  Dent.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband. — in  other  words,  if  i, 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  practice  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  xxv.  26.),  "  If  she  go  not  as  thou 
wouldest  have  her,  cut  her  off  from  thy  flesh  ;  give  her  a  bill 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go  ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  doc- 
trine, Josephus,'  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repu- 
diated his  wife  who  had  borne  him  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  they  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meaning  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  philosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  that  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them  as  natural  enemies  (Matt.  v.  -13. 

compared  with  I, like  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to -assist.  Dr.  Ligntfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  from  Maimonides.9  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt.  v.  33.),  maintaining  thai  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment annul  it  in  his  heart!  So  rigorously  did  they  under- 
stand the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  corn,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt.  xii.  1.  et  seq.  Luke  vi.  (1.  et  seq.  xiv.  1. '/  seq.) 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the   petty  commandments, 

inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
former,  aB  being  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt.  v. 
19.  xv.  ].  wiii.  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  they  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  -2-2.  -J? — 30.)  ; 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes10  tot  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  thai  they  mighi  role 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth:  and  these  proselytesu 
through  the  influence  of  their  nun  scandalous  examples  and 

characters,  tin  v  BOOB  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 

the  New  Test  vol  ii  p.355.    To  this  popular  notion  of  a  transmigration 

Dr.  II.  ascribes  the  alarm  or  Herod,  \\h"  had  cau  ed  John  the 

Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  when  tin  '  lied  Ins 

c i:  but, raparing  Matt    xvi.6.  with  Mark  viii.  15.,  il  sppi 

Herod  was  •>  Sadducee.  and,  consequently,  disbi  lieved  a  future  stati      H 
alarm,  therefore,  is  rather  lobe  attributed  to  the  f  ci  winch 

guilty  mind  In  despite  <>t  his  libertine  i clples. 

i  phus,  Am.  .lu. I  lib.  mii  c   -'   ■  I.    De  Bell.Jod. 
i     Justin   Dialog,  cum  Tryphon.    PirkeAbolh. 
i  Life  of  himself,  i  76.     Grotius,  Calmet,  Drs    Ligntfoot,  .Whlfl 
\   i  n  Mall  \   30.  et  «</  and  m 

all  given  Illustrations  ol  the  Jewish  doctrn f  divorce  from  rabbinical 

in  ...  mi,  Hi.  c.22,   i<»i'  '"'"  :i  "•' 

i      \  i  ..  i  lei  him  by  no  means  Hfl  him 

out:  for  ii   is  written,  'Thou  shall  n»i  n'*<  »/•  i  [It  "".' 

neighbour.'    Bat  this  Is  worthy  neighbour"    W.uks.  \,.|  n   |.  i  .J 
»•  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  inveterate  malignih 

.in-!  the  ii.H i  Christ,  al  the 

. .  ond  century      "1 l    ho  toTrvnho  I 

"not  only  do  nol  believe  in  Christ,  bul  blaspheme  ins  nun.,  with  twofold 

tdenet  Hum  your  I 

zeal  against  us;  and  to  obtain  moril  inyoui  eyes,  «i-li  i"  n 
torment,  i  Dr.  Ireland's  Pas  ml  m  and  i  hrl 
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than  ever  they  were  before  their  conversion.  (Matt,  xxiii 
15.)  Esteeming  temporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
nignest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
every  means,  legal  or  illegal  (Matt.  v.  1 — 12.  xxiii.  4.  Luke 
xvi.  14.  James  ii.  1 — 8.)  ;  vain  and  ambitious  of  popular  ap- 
plause, they  offered  up  long  prayers1  in  public  places,  but  not 
without  a  self-sufficiency  oi  their  own  holiness  (Matt.  vi. 
2 — 5.  Luke  xviii.  11.)  ;  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance 
of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  prophets  whom  their  an- 
cestors had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified  their  sepul- 
chres (Matt,  xxiii.  29.)  ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
own  sanctity,  that  they  thought  themselves  defiled  if  they 
but  touched  or  conversed  with  sinners,  that  is,  with  publi- 
cans or  tax-gatherers,  and  persons  of  loose  and  irregular  lives. 
(Luke  vii.  39.  xv.  1.  el  seq.) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or 
decrees  of  the  elders :  these  traditions,  they  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every  generation,  but 
were  not  committed  to  writing;  and  they  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine  law,  but 
even  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  scribes,"  said 
they,  "are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law;  for  the 
words  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of 
the  scribes  are  all  weighty."2  Among  the  traditions  thus 
sanctimoniously  observed  by  the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  following: — 1.  The  washing  of  hands  up  to  the 
wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  vii.  3.),  which 
they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  considered 
its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  fornication,  and  punishable 
by  excommunication.  2.  The  purification  of  the  cups,  ves- 
sels, and  couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  wash- 
ings (Mark  vii.  4.)  ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water- 
pots  mentioned  by  St.  John  (ii.  6.)  were  destined.  But 
these  ablutions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  symboli- 
cal washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and  Matt,  xxvii. 
24.  3.  Their  punctilious  payment  of  tithes  (temple-offer- 
ings), even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt. 
xxiii.  23.)  4.  Their  wearing  broader  phylacteries  and  larger 
fringes  to  their  garments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt. 
xxiii.  5.)  He,  who  wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of 
the  largest  size,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  devout.  5. 
Their  fust  in  g  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of  austerity 
(Luke  xviii.  12.  Matt.  vi.  16.);  thus  converting  that  exercise 
into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  fasting  were 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with 
our  Mondays  and  Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  they 
commemorated  Moses  going  up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the 
law,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  on  the  fifth  day 
or  Thursday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  surprising  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifi- 
cations of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  by  some 
of  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  body.  Some- 
times they  imposed  these  painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or 
even  ten  years,  before  they  married.  They  deprived  them- 
selves almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  should  involunta- 
rily become  unclean  or  polluted  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  than  twelve 
fingers  broad  ;  in  order  that,  if  they  should  sleep  too  soundly, 
they  might  fall  upon  the  ground  and  awake  to  prayer.  Others 
slept  on  small  and  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to 
be  always  awake.3  As,  however,  none  of  these  austerities 
were  legally  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were  not 
bound  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  have  followed  his  own  inclination  andlhe  impulse 
or  ardour  of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven 
sorts  of  Pharisees,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to, 
though  not  specified  by  name,  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

»  Bucher,  after  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  ritual,  has  given  a 
long  and  curious  specimen  of  the  "vain  repetitions"  used  by  the  Pharisees. 
See  his  Antiquitates  Biblicse  ex  Novo  Testamento  selects,  pp.  2-10—244. 
Vitembergse,  1729.  4to. 

*  Jerusalem  Eerachoth,  fol.  3.  2.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Horse 
Hebraicse  on  Matt.  xv.  The  v  hole  of  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exer- 
eitations  on  that  chapter  is  singularly  instructive.  The  collection  of  these 
traditions,  by  which  the  Jews  made  the  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  is 
termed  the  Talmud:  of  which,  and  of  its  use  in  illustrating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  On  the  traditions  of  the 
modern  Jews  (which  illustrate  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament), 
the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  chap.  viii.  to  xv.  pp. 
140-280. 

3  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  p.  16. 
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1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  entered  into  the 
sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechemites 
suffered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Phari- 
sees is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  14. ;  and, 

2.  The  Pharisees  who  said,  "  Let  me  know  what  my  duty 
is,  and  I  will  do  it." — "  I  have  done  my  duty,  that  the  com- 
mand may  be  performed  according  to  it."  Of  this  sort  the 
young  man  in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been,  who  came 
to  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  "  (rood  master,  what  good  thing 
shall  i  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?''''  and  who  at  length 
replied, — All  these  have  I  kept  {or  observed)  from  my  youth 
up.  (Matt.  xix.  16.  20.)< 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  piety,  the  Pharisees  enter- 
tained the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  people ;  whom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed. 
(John  vii.  49.)  It  is  unquestionable,  as  Mosheim  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the 
most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  that,  in 
general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
Maker.  These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pha- 
risees caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Saddu- 
cees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 
genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  did  not  impose  on  man- 
kind by  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves  with  insa- 
tiable greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches.5 
ill  the  Pharisees,  however,  were  not  of  this   description. 


Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probity  and 
piety :  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  Gamaliel.  If 
Saul  persecuted  the  church  of  Christ,  he  did  it  out  of  a  blind 
zeal ;  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God 
towards  him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices 
common  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it, 
that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all,  cannot  admit  of  any  other 
than  a  favourable  construction.6 

II.  Thesectof  theSADDucEEsisby  some  writers  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew 
up  together.  This  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadok, 
or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Sochreus, 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  (Dr.  Prideaux  says  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three)  years  before  Christ;  a.id  who  taught 
his  pupils  to  "  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their  mas- 
ter for  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait 
upon  their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward;"  but  that 
they  should  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.7  Unable  to 
comprehend  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  Sadok  deduced  from  it 
the  inference  that  neither  reward  nor  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following  are  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  : — 

1.  That  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit 
(Matt.  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
perishes  together  with  the  body.8 

2.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that 
all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  their  own9  choice ;  hence  they  were  very  severe  judges.10 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five 

«  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Berachoth.  fol.  13.  2.  Sotah,  fol.  20.  3.  Babylonish 
Talmud,  fol.  22.  2.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  translated  the  entire  passages  in  his 
Horse  Hebraicae  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

»  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol.  i.  p.  S3. 

«  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts;  vol.  iii. 
p.  190. 

t  Lightfoot's  Hora>  Hebraicaj  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

»  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  in  fine-  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  4. 
Some  learned  men  have  expressed  their  surprise,  that  the  Sadducees 
should  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  since  they  acknowledged  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  in  which  such  frequent  and  express  mention  is  made  of 
the  appearance  and  ministry  of  angels.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  they 
believed  not  the  angels,  spoken  of  in  the  books  ot  Moses,  to  be  of  any  dura- 
tion, but  looked  on  them  as  being  created  only  for  the  service  they  per- 
formed, and  existing  no  longer.  (Orotius  on  Matt.  xxii.  xxiii.  &c.  Light- 
foot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  702.  Whitby  on  Acts  xxiii.  8.  and  Matt.  xxii.  23.) 
There  seem  to  have  been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (the  second 
centurv),  who  entertained  ;i  similar  opinion.  (Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone, 
p.  358.  b.)  And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  was  entertained  by  some  among 
the  Jews,  so  lately  as  the  emperor  Justinian's  time  (the  sixth  century);  for 
there  is  a  law  of  his  extant  (Novel.  146.  c.  2.)  published  against  those  Jews, 
who  should  presume  either  to  deny  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  or  that 
angels,  the  workmanship  and  creatures  of  God,  did  subsist.  Biscoe  on  the 
Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.  §  9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c  8.  §  4. 

i"  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  10.  §  6. 
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books  of  Moses  to  the  rest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those 
of  Moses.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  proof :  for,  in  the  first 
place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
Secondly,  how  could  any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the 
office  of  high-priest,  if  they  had  deputed  in  so  important  a 
point  from  the  belief  of  the  nation  1  Thirdly,  although  Jose- 
phus  frequently  mentions  their  rejecting  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  yet  he  nowhere  charges  them  with  rejecting  any  of 
the  sacred  books ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and 
their  zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such 
a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
Saviour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their 
other  corruptions,  did  not  condemn  them  for  such  rejection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable 
sect;  but  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their 
tenets,  and  who  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  Several 
of  them  were  advanced  to  the  high-priesthood.2  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  aspired,  <rcncrally,  to  public  offices. 
Josephus  affirms  that  scarcely  any  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted  by  them:  and  that,  when  they  were  in  the  magis- 
tracy, they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the  Phari- 
sees, though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.3 

III.  Concerning  the.  origin  of  the  Essenes,  who  were  the 
third  principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  By  some  writers  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties they  bave  been  identified  witli  the  fraternity  of  Assi- 
dacans,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ii.  42.  as  being  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  cfescent 
to  the  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  a  family  only,  and 
not  a  sect.  Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from 
Egypt,  where  the  Jewish  refugees,  who  fled  for  security 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  compelled,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  life, 
out  of  which  the  Hssene  institute  might  have  grown.  They 
wore  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes: — 1.  The  practical,  who  lived  in 
society,  and  some  of  whom  were  married,  though  it  appears 
with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplative  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeutic  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living 
in  great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
both  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in  their 
moral  deportment,  averse  from  profane  swearing,  and  most 
ri<_nd  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  held,  among 
other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ),  the  existence  of  angels,  and  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed 
every  thing  to  he  ordered   by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain   of 

causes.    Although  Jesus  Chrisl  censured  all  the  other  sects 

of  the  Jews  lor  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  E 

neither  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New 

TeStt Kit       The    silence    of   t!ie    i  ■  v;i  li'_rel  |c  il    h  i  9l  oria  us    con- 

cerning  them  is  by  some  accounted  I'm-  l>\  their  eremitic  life, 

which  secluded  theui   from   places  of  public   r.-sorl  ;   so  that 

they  did  not  come  Io  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Pharisees 

and  Sadducees  often  did.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  BsseneS  In  ling  very  honesl  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  cave   no   room   for  the   reproofs   and   censures 

which  the  other  Jews  deserved;  an. I,  therefore,  no  mention 
is  made  of  thorn. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any 
of  the  sacred  books,  it  has  been  Conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  two  or  time  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  OUT 
Lord   terms  eunuchs,  who   have   made   themselves   such   for 

the  kingdom  ofheaven's  sake  (Matt.  \i\.  12.),  are  supposed 
to  he  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained  from  all 

>  Srhmnrkcr's  nitilicp.l  Theology,  vol  i  p.  264.  Tim  rea.ler  will  find 
several  additional  proofs  in  ennfinnation  nf  tin'  preceding  account  of  ilic 
ia  Dr  Jortin'i  Remark*  on  Eccl.  Hist 
Appendix,  No.  II.  vol   i.  p  Bdil    1800 

•>  Arts  v.  17.  xxiii.  6.  Josepbus,  Ant.  Jml.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  SS  fi,  7.  Ub.  xviii. 
e.  1.  4  4. 

»  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  xviit.  e.  1.  4  1. 


intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greater 
degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  the  better  fitted  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have 
referred  to  them,  in  Col.  ii.  18.  23.,  where  "  voluntary  humi- 
lity," and  "  neglecting  the  body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  they  received  any  persons  into 
their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swear  that  they  would 
keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  with  care.4  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passage,  of  "intruding  into  things  not  seen,"  is  likewise 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes;  who, 
placing  the  excellence  of  their  contemplative  life  in  raising 
their  minds  to  invisible  objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  them  proper  names,  or  rightly 
interpret  those  already  given  them;  and  also  to  pry  into 
futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  accounts  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  "vainly  puffed  np  by  their 
fleshly  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Col.  ii.  21.  "touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not")  are  such  as 
the  Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food, 
but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  after  sun- 
set: if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they 
would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollution.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes 
at  Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea-; 
and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being  too  much  inclined  to 
Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect ;  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  the  apostle's  so  particularly  caution- 
ing the  Colossians  against  them.5 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of 
men  called  Scribes,  who  are  often  joined  with  the  chief- 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  men 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference 
paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  1.  vii.  29.),;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
they  did  not  form  any  distinct  sect.  The  Scribes  generally 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly  skilled  ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath-days  "they  sat  in  Moses'  seat"  and 
instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from 
their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law  : 
but  in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the 
public  ministry  and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatively 
determining  what  doctrines  were  or  were  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common  people  in  what  sense 
to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  short,  tin ly  were 
the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thai  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Levites,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
study  and  read  the  law.6  The-  Scribes  were  of  different 
families  and  tribes,  and  therefore  of  different  sects  :  hence 
we  read,  that  there  were  Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Ph 

and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts  xxiii.  9.)  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identified  with  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They  were 
Scribes  by  office,  and  Pharisees  by  religious  profession. 
This  explanation  will  account  for  the  Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii. 
'A'),  being  called  Scrihes  in  Mark  xii.  28. 7 

V.  The  Lawyers  (vo/uaw)  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  and 

Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and 
the  same  order  of  men  ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.)  (,alls  him 
a  lawyer  whom  St.  Mark  (xii.  28.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes. 
Dr.  Macknmht  conjectures  the  Scribes  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lic expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in 

private:  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taughl  in 

the  schools/  But  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to  the 

•  Josephus.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lil>.  ii  c  8. 5  7. 

i  Jennings's  .l.-wish  Autiipiiin-),  I k  i    .-.  la.     Encyclopedia  Metropotl 

tana,  vol   \,  p  ,vi.'.     Mlchaells  thinks  thai  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  thi 

Bind  praclic  >-s  nf  the  Essenes  in  Ins  lOpistle  to  tin-  Kphesians.  ami  in  his  Brsl 

Epistle  to  Timothy.    Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  I  v.  pp.  79    96     Dr   Prl 

deans  lias  collected  with  great  Industry  and  fidelity  all  thai  P        J 

and  Pliny  have  recorded  concerning  the  Essenes.    Connection,  rol.  il 

hook  v.  s'uli  at 10!  a.0.]  i  dit.    There  ii  a  w  n 

riptton  "i  tin'  insiiuiic  of  the  Essenes  in  ml.  ii  pn   t   - 
■■  Belon't  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  which  contains  an  admirable 
nine  delineation  ol  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  BTjeh  as  they  most  pro 
bably  were  al  the  time  when  the  advenl  of  the  Messiah  was  ai  hand.    For 

tin-  inula) if  this  very  pleasing  and  Instructive  wort  fr the  German 

ol  Pn  dt  rich  Strauss,  the  lover  of  sacred  literature  is  indebted  in  the  Rev. 

John  Krimik    M    A.  of  York. 
i  Dr  Burtons  l\t|.i.sisan.l  Pharisees  compared,  p.  6.  (Oxford,  1766.  svn.) 
<  Btranheiin's  Errlesiasliral  Annals,  hv  the  Rev.  <■"    Wright,  |i    178. 

i  I'ricieaux,  vol.  ii  .p.  848.    Urdnsrs  Credibility ,  part  i  book  I  eh  4.  S3. 

(Works,  vol.  i.  |>.  126.)    Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  Ii.  p.  472.  ovo. 
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text  of  the  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  modern  Karaites.1 

VI.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  generally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

This  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  given  to  a 
race  of  people  who  sprang  originally  from  an  intermixture 
of  the  ten  tribes  with  Gentile  nations.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent  country  were  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  in  their 
places  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepharvaim ;  with  which  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the 
land  became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amalgamated 
into  one  people.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  An  origin  like  this 
would,  of  course,  render  the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Samaritans  further  augmented  this  cause  of  hatred  by 
rejecting  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewish  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in  the 
true  religion.  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  28.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  they  began  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested 
to  be  acknowledged  as  Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  assist  in  the  work  ;  but  their  application  was  rejected. 
(Ezra  iv.  1 — 4.)  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  and  the  sub- 
sequent state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only  took  occasion 
to  calumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  iv.  5. 
Neh.  iv.  1 — 7,  8.)  ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xxvii.  11 — 13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised 
land  the  Hebrews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
they  erected  a  temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instituted  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.2 
From  all  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  national  hatred 
between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  increased  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  Jews  denounced  the  most  bitter  anathemas  against 
them  (Ecclus.  1.  26.),  and  for  many  ages  refused  them 
every  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should 
ask  drink  of  her.  (John  iv.  9.)  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when 
they  would  express  the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to 
him — Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil.  (John  viii. 
48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  Hyr- 
canus,  b.  c.  129  :3  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
esteemed  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper  place  of 
national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  21.)  At  that  time,  also,  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Mes- 
siah (John  iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  afterwards  became 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion.     (Acts  viii.  1.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)1 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans 
suffered  much  from  the  Romans;  and  though  they  received 
a  little  favourable  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  yet  they  suffered  considerably  under  some  of  the 

Jrofessing  Christian  emperors,  particularly  Yalentinian  and 
ustinian.5  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  point  oi  numbers.  Their  principal  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  JSapolont  or  Nablous.  In 
1823,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses,  and 
about  sixty  males  paid  the  capitation-tax  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan government.6  They  celebrated  divine  service  every 
Saturday.  Formerly  they  went  four  times  a  year,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim  :  and  on 
these  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
law  till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  this.     The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose, 


e's  History  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  104— 
114.  The  Karaites  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  pietending  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Shalmaneser,  while  others  glory  in  their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was 
reformed  by  Rabbi  Anun  in  the  eighth  century.  They  are  found  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the  Caucasus,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  India,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  but  their  numbers  are  not 
known.  The  principal  point  of  difierence  between  them  and  the  rabbi- 
nists  or  Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and 
their  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  exclusive  and  only  infalli- 
ble source  and  test  of  religious  truth.  On  this  account  they  are  called 
Karaites  (D^lp  Kuram)  or  Scripturists,  from  Nip  Kara  or  Scripture. 
Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  319.  In 
pp.  315 — 339.  he  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  principles,  &c. 
of  the  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  given  an  abstract  of  the 
earlier  writers  concerning  this  sect  in  his  AntiquitatesHebrrea?  Gentis,  pp. 
163-172.  F 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.  §  4. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  §§  2,  3. 

4  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex.  voce  £x,uapsiT>i?.  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish 
Antiq.  pp.  224—227.     Kuinb'el,  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

5  Basnage's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.  In  pp.  63—96.  he  has  given 
minute  details  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or 
people. 

6  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  195. 


where  their  language  is  taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is 
stated  to  reside  at  Paris.7  The  Samaritans  at  Napolose  are 
in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  to  be  nearly  3500  years  old  ;  but  they  reject  the 
vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to  complete 
our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  high- 
priest  to  the  illustrious  critic  Scaliger,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  that  purpose ;  together  with  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars from  the  haronde  Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria.8 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Sabbath  with  all  the  ex- 
actness required  in  Exodus  ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
the  place  where  he  is  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  the 
synagogue,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
God.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with  their  wives,  and  nei- 
ther kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled  :  whereas  the  Jews 
transgress  the  Sabbath  in  all  these  points  ;  for  they  go  out 
of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do 
not  wash  themselves  after  it. — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sunset,  by  the  sacrifice 
enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus  ;  but  they  sacrifice  only 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  offer 
prayers  to  God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole 
congregation  with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  hav- 
inglieen  prohibited  from  ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their 
oppressors  the  Turks,  they  offer  the  paschal  sacrifice  within 
their  city,  which  they  consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  place.] — 3.  They  celebrate  for  seven  days  to- 
gether the  feast  of  the  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  tho 
Jews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin  ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifty  days,  beginning  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath 
following,  the  feast  of  the  harvest  begins. — 4.  They  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  :  they 
employ  the  iour-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  in  prayers  to 
God,  and  singing  his  praises,  and  fasting.  All  fast,  except 
children  at  the  breast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same 
month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. — 6.  They 
never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  com- 
manded in  Genesis,  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes 
longer. — 7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
morning,  when  they  have  lain  with  their  wives,  or  have  been 
sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all  vessels 
that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  they  have  washed. — 8.  They  take  away  the  fat 
from  sacrifices,  and  give  the  priests  the  shoulder,  the  jaws, 
and  the  belly. — 9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces  as  the 
Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  have 
many. — 10.  They  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount 
Gerizim.  Whereas,  say  they,  the  Jews  put  their  trust  in 
others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in 
the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses  ; 
but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have 
invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and 
hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book  ;  they  reverence  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have 
been  a  prophet,  but  only  the  disciple  of  a  prophet,  that  is,  of 
Moses. — 12.  They  expect  a  prophet,  whom  they  term  Hathab  ; 
but,  say  they,  "  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall  be  happy  when  he  comes." 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  November,  1823,  interrogated 
the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning  their  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  all  in  expecta- 
tion of  him; — "  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  the 
Son  of  God, — and  lhat  this"  (Naposloe)  "  was  to  be  the 
place  which  he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  : 
this  was  the  place,  of  which  the  Lord  had  promised,  he 
would  place  his  name  there."  The  report  of  the  Samaritans 
worshipping  a  dove  is  groundless  ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels. 
They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 

i  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1319  and  1820,  to  Candia,  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  425. 

s  Memoire  sur  l'Etat  actuel  des  Samaritains.  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
Paris,  1812.  8vo.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  196—198. 
See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrich,  Discussiomim  de  Christolugia  Sama- 
ritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columba  Dea  Samaritanorum. 
Lipsioe,  1821.  8vo. 
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that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies 
them  by  prayer. 

The  "Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their 
high-priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe 
themselves  to  ho  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Kphraim,  and 
thai  all  their  high-priests  descended  from  Phinehas  ;  whereas 
the  .lows  have  ii"t  one  of  that  family.  Theyboast  that  they 
have  preserved  the  Hebrew  characters  which  (Jod  made  use 
of  to  promulgate  his  law;  while  the  .lews  have  a  way  of 
writing  from  Iv/.ra,  which  is  cursed  forever.  And,  indeed, 
instead  of  Looking  upon  lv/.ra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
im  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  charac- 
ters to  us,'  oew  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorized  several 
books  that  wore  written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samari- 
tans ;  Init  they  have  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made 
Christians,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by 
misery  than  by  the  multitude  of  these  who  have  been  con- 
verted. Nay,  they  seem  more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their 
si  et  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere  rigorously  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  Betting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  reception 
of.  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  onler  to  avoid  punishinentor  the  payment  of  what  he  owed, 
he  was  to  purify  himself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before 
they  bad  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast 
ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn 
some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  with  so  mucli  rigour. 
The  term  of  two  years  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.1 

VII.  The  IIkkoiuans  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a 
religions  sect  of  the  Jews:  they  derived  their  name  from 
Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judaea,  to  whose  family  they  were 
strongly  attached.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jewish  sects,  first,  by  their  concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of 

Subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and.  secondly,  in  complying  with  the  hatter  in  many 
of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples  with 
images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus;  which  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  sup- 
posed   tO    have    been  a    part   tit    least    of  the    /,7m;  of  Herod, 

against  which  Jesus  <  Ihrisl  cautioned  his  disciples  (Mark  viii. 
l:").) ;  consequently  they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who,  IV,  in  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  15.  main- 
tained that  it  was  not lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor, 

or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  lint  Herod  and  hi8  followers,  uiidor- 
standmg  the  text  to  exclude  only  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
a  necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice, 
held  an  opinion  directly  contrary,  and  insisted  that  in  this 
case  it  was  lawful  both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How  keen  then  must  have  been 
the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  when  they  united 
with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians,  in  proposing  to  him 
the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
ir  or  doI  !  (Matt.  xxii.  ic.)  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 

him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person  ;   and  if  in  the 

affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him 

to  the  people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as 
mg  the  civil  Liberties  and  privileges  of  bis  country. 

Christ  by  his  prudent  reply  defeated  the   malice  of  both,  and 

at  the  same  time  implicitly  justified  the  Herodians  in  paying 
tribute  to  Caesar.     It  is  further  probable  that  the  Herodians, 

in  tin  ir  doctrinal  tenets,   were  ehielly  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 

.  who  were  the  most  indifferenl  to  religion  i ng  the 

Whole  Jewish  nation;    since  that  which  is  by  uiie  evangelist 

called  tin'  leaeen  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  I  .">.),  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt.  xvi.  <>.)  the  leaven  of  the  Saddueeufi 

VIII.  The  Caul. -has  •  were  a  political  sect  that  originated 

•  Lc  ■    I.  in   pp  87    BB    in  pp.  vi    66.  he  has 

vni| f  lu  have  I n  written  by  the  Samaritan 

• i  nl  by  them  to  their  brethren  In 

I  U     lluntineion,  kihi'ii-  ii i-li:i|>l:iin  in  tin'  Turkey  company 

a  I'nili  '  i   I I-  '-    (vol,  U.  p| 

Jewish  \nii, iiiiins.  I i;  i    ,  h    v:i     (Jalmet,  Dissertations,  ( ,  pp  fifl 

,  i  :  where  ihc  different  opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  II,  ro 

lions  "ii  the  Gospels,  voL 

i.,  nicon,  voce;  Larimer's 

Credibility,  part  i  I k  i.  ch.  \\      I      (Works  voL  i.  pp.  126, 127.)  Tappan'i 


from  the  Pharisees,  a.  d.  12,  when  Archelaus  was  banished, 
Judaea  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by 
Quirinius  or  Cyreuius,  president  of  Syria  (to  which  province 
Judaea  was  attached).  On  this  occasion,  Judas  the  Galilaean, 
or  Caulonite,  as  he  is  also  called,3  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them,  that  tribute  was  due  to  God 
alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  law* 
were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  in- 
deed suppressed  (Acts  v.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Galileans,  continued  secretly  to  propagate. them,  and 
to  make  proselytes,  whom  they  required  to  be  circumcised. 
As  the  same  restless  disposition  and  seditious  principles  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  inculcate 
upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  generally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authority, 
with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  xiii. 
1.  it  seq.    1  Tim.  ii.  1.  et  «■</.  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  et  soy.4 

IX.  The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  history, 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  I, amy  is 
of  opinion  that  the  just  men  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Hero- 
dians sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  mem- 
ber's of  this  sect,  (Matt.  xxii.  15,  1(5.  Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luko 
xx.  20.)5  Simon  the  Canaanitc,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  called  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15.)  ;  and  in  Acts  xxi.  20. 
and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denominated  Zealots.  But  these 
merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by 
no  means  went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelotse  or 
Zealots,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war. 

X.  The  Sicarii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  like 
the  Roman  sine,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments, 
and  which  was  the  secret  instrument  of  assassination.6  The 
Egyptian  impostor,  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian, 
is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  though  St.  Luke  notices  only  4000  ;  but  both 
accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impostor  (who 
in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led  out 
4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.7 

§  2.  ON  THE  EXTREME  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE, 
BOTH  IN  RELIGION  AND  MORALS,  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHIUSt's 
U1KTH. 

General  corruption  of  the  leaders  ofthe'Jeviish  nation — of  their 
chief  priests,  and  other  ministers  of  religion — its  deplorable 
effects  on  the  people. — State  of  the  Jews  not  resident  in  Pa- 
lestine. 

The  preceding  chapters  W  ill  have  shown  that  the  political 
state  oi  the  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  wen- 
oppressed  and  fleeced  by  TailOUS  governors,  who  exercised 
the  most  rigorous  authority  over  tin  in.  in  many  instances 
with  peculiar   avarice,  cruelty,  and    e\l,  rtioli,  yel    they  WOTS 

in  some  measure  governed  by  tin  ir  own  laws,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration  of  tfieir 
sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  high-priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levitee  were 
subordinate  as  before  :  and  the  form  of  their  external  wor- 
ship, except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible 

change.       nut,  whatever   comforts  Were    h  ft    tO   them  b\    the 

'  II.-  wns  a  unlive  of  Gamala,  in  the  provln if  Gaulnnltte, 

iJosephu  .  \.,i..iihi.  U!,.  \wii.r.  i.  ■  1.6.  hi,  *x.c.r».»2.  DeBen.Jmt. 
lili.  ii.  c.  17.  ■;  7  '.i.  hi,.  \n.  ,  .  -  I.  The  Tliemlaa  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  36, 
urns!  not  be  '""t I,, I  wiili  the  Theudas  or  Judas  referred  to  bj  Jose- 
phus. (Ant  lib.  xx.  c.  6,     I.)    Theudas  was  a  verj  common  ns among 

the  Jews  :  and  the  person  mentioned  l>y  the  sacred  historian  was  probably 

i  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  In  defence  ,,i  the,  public  liber* 

lies,  al  ii,,  time ol  CVrenius's  enrolment,  al  least  seven,  If  ool  leu  years 
before  the  speech  delivered  by  Gamaliel.  (Acts  v.  34   -x>.>    He  seems  to 

bave  been  supported  by  smaller  i bars  than  the  secofid  ,,i  thai  Dame, 

:m, i  (si  the  second  afterwards  did)  perished  in  the  attempt :  bul  ns  his  i,,|. 

lowers wei  ad  nol  slaughtered,  like  those  ol  the  si ad  .in, ins, 

survlvois  might  mik  much  ol  him,  and  Gamaliel  mighl  im\,-  I"  en  particu- 
larly informed  of  Ins  history,  though  Josephus  only  mentions  ii  in 

terms.    Bee  Dr.  Lardnet's  Credibility,  pari  I.I kit.  ch.vtl.   (Works.  voL  L 

pp  106    113.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  lets  \.  36. 

«■  Apparatus  Blblicus,  voL 

us.  Am.  .In, I.  lili    xx  <•.  B.  $  U». 

,  ibid    lib.  j  De  Belt,  Jnd  I  Di    Lardner*! 

Credibility,  pari  i  I k  H.  ch.  rilL  (Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  Ill     119  I 

•  See  particular!)  pp  B0— 63  ,,i  the  present  ralomx 
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Roman  magistrates,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  by 
their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Josephus  cha- 
racterizes as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  purchased  their 
places  by  bribes  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  their 
ill-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abominable 
crimes.  Nor  were  the  religious  creeds  of  these  men  more 
pure  :  having  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animosity  of  party  (though,  as  in  the  case  or  our  Saviour, 
they  would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote  some  fa- 
vourite measure) ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  private  enmity,  than  studious  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  head  ;  the  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
religion,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  while  the  common  people,  instigated  by  examples 
so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  every  kind  of  iniquity, 
and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
armed  against  themselves  both  the  justice  of  God  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

Owing  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of 
God  and  of  divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  and  that  profligate  wickedness  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  during  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares  the  people 
to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.1  (Matt. 
xv.  14.  John  ix.  39,  40.) 

More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testament,2  "  the  Jews  are 
described  as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  at- 
tached to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions 
of  their  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  approaching  to 
madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  ot  hypocrites, 
assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  corners  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  a  Aveak  and  credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed 
and  venerated  by  them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness ;  devoured  with  ostentation  and  spiritual 
pride ;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  them  in  the 
streets,  and  make  proclamation  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going 
to  distribute  his  alms  ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  showy 
parade  of  piety  and  charity,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppression ;  devouring  widows'  houses, 
stripping  the  helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their 
property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and 
nakedness  ;  clamouring,  The  temple  of  the  Lord  !  The  temple 
of  the  Lord!  making  conscience  of  paying  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon 
the  first  duties  of  morality, — justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy, — as 
being  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  be- 
low the  regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists. 
Their  great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
their  morals,  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees  ; 
their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Josephus  tes- 
tifies,3 transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld  ;  they  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  and, 
when  they  had  gained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them, 
by  their  immoral  lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  de- 
praved and  profligate  than  ever  they  were  betore  their  con- 
version. The  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  their 
notorious  vices  their  religion  was  become  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you  t*  (Rom. 

i  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  book  i.  part  i.  chap,  ii.,  and  also  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
vol.  i.  Introd.  ch.  ii.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  c.  35. 
De  summa  Populi  Judaici  corruptione,  tempore  Christi,  pp.  471—473. 

a  For  the  following  picture  of  the  melancholy  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
church  and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  58.  61.) 

3  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  histo- 
rian, "They  were  universally  corrupt,  both  publicly  and  privately.  They 
vied  which  should  surpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  God  and  injustice 
towards  men."     Ibid. 

*  The  superstitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  hea- 
thens. Credat  Judaeus  Apella.  Horat.  Epictetus  mentions  and  exposes 
thru  ■  ureal  er  attachment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality, 
lhssertationes,  lib.  i.  p.  115.  edit.  Upton.  See  also  Josephus  contra  Apioh. 
I'.  480.  Havercamp. 


ii.  24.)  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  he  informs  us  that  the 
Jews  in  speculation,  indeed,  acknowledged  a  God,  but  in 
practice  they  were  atheists  ;  for  in  their  lives  they  were  abo- 
minally  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the  contemptuous 
despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous.  They  profess 
that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him,  being  abomi- 
nable and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  work  reprobate. 
(Titus  i.  16.)  This  testimony  to  the  religious  and  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  has  given 
us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and  is 
also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.5  The  "cir- 
cumstance of  their  nation  having  been  favoured  with  an  ex- 
plicit revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
minds,  miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  regarded  un- 
ci rcumcised  heathens  with  sovereign  contempt,6  and  believed 
them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely  because  they  were  born 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  lived  strangers 
to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat  with 
them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  and  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  their  national  character 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  a  just  one  :  They  were  contrary  to 
all  men.7  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence, 
with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion  of  their  being  the 
only  favourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God  inflated 
them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  in  a  very  striking  manner 
characterized  in  the  following  spirited  address  of  St.  Paul  to 
them  : — Behold  I  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law, 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  God:  and  knowest  his  will,  and  ap- 
provest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the 
blind,  a  light  of  them  ivhich  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  truth  in  the  law.  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  This  passage 
exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves 
upon  their  wisdom  and  superior  knowledge  of  religion,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  character  of  lights  and  guides,  and 
instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools. 

"  Another  ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride 
and  arrogance  of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that 
when  our  Lord  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their 
pretensions  to  moral  liberty,  and  representing  the  ignoble 
and  despicable  bondage  in  which  sin  detains  its  votaries, 
they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  present 
condition  of  their  country :  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames  ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to 
assert,  that  they  had  always  been  free,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man  (John  viii.  33.)  ;  though  every  child 
must  know  the  history  of  their  captivities,  must  know  that 
Judaea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered  province,  had  been 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  had  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  Rome.  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they 
expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  truth.  Except  they 
saw  signs  and  wonders  they  would  not  believe/  (John  iv.  48.) 
If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed 
by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural  power,  some  strik- 
ing phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.     In  an- 

*  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Josephus,  "  declaring  my  opinion,  though  the 
declaration  fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
delayed  to  come  against  these  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  as  Sodom  was  :  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities."  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
p.  1256.  "These  things  they  suffered,"  says  Origen,  "as  being  the  most 
abandoned  of  men."    Origen  contra  Celsum,  p.  62.    Cantab.  1677. 

6  "  The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  intercourse  with 
every  other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Siculus, 
torn.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  Wesseling,  Amstel.  1746.  "  Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very 
striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St.  Paul  addresses  to  them,  telling 
them  in  the  course  of  it,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assembly  was 
in  confusion,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
clouds  of  dust  into  it,  and  were  transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage 
and  madness.  "He  said  unto  me,  Depart,  for  1  will  send  thee  far  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles:  they  gave  him  audience,"  says  the  sacred  historian, 
"  until  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  said,  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  (Acts  xxii.  21.) 

*  This  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  ex- 
pressed almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Adversus  onmes  alios 
hostile  odium."    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  §  5.  vol  iii.  p.  261.  edit.  Bipont. 
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cient  times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been 
favoured  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  heaven  : 
a  cloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
display  of  solemn  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  glory  of 
God  had  repeatedly  filled  their  temple.  Habituated  as  their 
understandings  had  been,  for  marry  ages,  to  receive  as  truth 
only  what  should  be  -attested  and  ratified  by  signs  from  hea- 
ven, and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been 
to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them 
some  sign  from  heaven  (  Matt.  xvi.  1.),  to  exhibit  before  them 
some  am:izin<r  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince 
them  of  the  dignity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  The  Jews, 
says  St.  Paul,  require  a  sign  {I  Cor.  i.  -22.);  it  was  that 
species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came 
to  John,  desiring  him  that  lie  would  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came  and  said  to 
Jesus,  What  sign  showett  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  dost 
thae  thine*  '-'  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  1  will  raise  it  up!  (John  ii.  18,  19.} 
What  kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  and 
what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  dis- 
play in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to  them,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passages  :  They  said,  therefore,  unto 
him,  What  sign  showesi  thoa  then,  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
thee  ■'  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert  •  as  if  is  written,  lit  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  ! 
(John  vi.  30,  31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  only  as  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some 
signal  and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
clierishing  the  vanity  and  presumption  that  heaven  would 
lavish  its  miraculous  signs  whenever  they  called  for  them, 
constitute  a  striking  and  very  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  this  people." 

So   exceedingly  great  was   the   fecundity  of  the  Jewish 
people,  that  multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  con 


strained  to  emigrate  from  their  native  country ;  hence,  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  found,  either 
serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained, 
in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour;1  though  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
and  manners,  they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, from  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  populace.  Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  long  residence  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  fell 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  religion  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  the 
different  systems  of  heathen  discipline;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  dear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  in- 
strumental in  causing  them  to  forsake  the  worship  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods.  Although  the  knowledge  which  the  Gentiles 
thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  only  true  God, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was,  doubtless, 
both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many  of  them  the 
more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploding  the  worship  of  false  deities,  and  recalling  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosheim  ob- 
serves, with  equal  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most 
singularly  and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an 
interposing  Providence :  to  the  end  that  this  people,  who 
were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through 
the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contrihute  in  some  measure  to  cheek 
it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  display  of  divine 
truth  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  ministry 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.2 
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Cities, 


I.  As  men,  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  arts,  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to 
build  themselves  houses;  they  abode,  therefore,  necessarily 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  probable  that  when  mankind 
began  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt  in  Cavks,  main 
of  which,  in  die  Holy  Land,  are  both  capacious  and  dry,  ami 
still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wandering  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  Thus,  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a  cave, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Ancient 
historians'  contain  many  notices  of  troglodytes,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  modern  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  Bar- 

>  In  proof  of  thil  observation,  Moahelm  refers  t"  Jacob!  GronoviiDe- 

i  ultoin  dlvinum  |"  i   \     e  Minoi  i 

.-.  no-  iiiii-iiniiiini.    l.ii:;'i   I'.-n   1712  Svo.    Bee  also  Dr.  Lardner's 

Credibility,  pari  i.  book  L  ch.  5.  (Work*  vol  L  pp.  164    SOI  I  where  nu- 

in. -miis  viiluiiiiii'  t.-Ntimniiies  are  adduced 

> Mi    helm'a  Commentaries,  vol  I    p    106,    BeeLHlat.  v.>i   i.  i 

B  idi  the  authorities  cited  hi  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Jewish 
k.-i-im.  ,\  r  are  largely  discussed  by  Prldeaux,  Connection,  book  v.  vol.  it 
|.|i  ::■'.",    :..-     it.ian.ii  Aini<|.  Sai:r '  II.  Iirieorum,  pp.  2K.  et  »eq.    Ikenine, 


Ajitiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33    42.    Schachlii Dictate  in  Ikenli pp.241  Di 

- 1  j  i.  .11, .  vol.  i  .ii  .ii  ui  Bibllcus,  \"i  i 

hi  i    .  iiii.iinv.  (.in  i  i  I. .ink  i.  .I.   l.    I.eusden'i 

Philologu   ii  M  ctus,  pp.  138    170.   Buddet filet PfaUoaophieQebnc 

uriiiii    pjl 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  III.  c  74.    Diod.  Blc.  lib.  (U.  c.  31.    Uuintus  Curtius,  lib 
v  i-  'i     Josephus,  Ant.  Ju<l  lib.  xv  c.  4.  5  1. 


bary  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
East.4  The  llorites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir.  the  Zam- 
zummim,  and  the  Emims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have 
resided  in  caves. 

II.  In  succeeding  ages,  they  abode  generally  in  Tfnts,  as 
tin  \rahs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Launch,  who  is.  there- 
fore, termed  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  huts.  (Gen.  iv.  '20.) 
The  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents  where  they  phased,  and, 
it  should  seem,  under  the  shade  of  trees  whenever  this  was 
practicable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was  pitched  under  a  tree 
in  the  plains  of  Mamre  ((Jen.  xviii.  1.),  and  Deborah  the 
prophetess  dwell  under  a  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  (Judg.  iv.  5.)    In  the  Bast,  to 

this  day.  it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  ahoiit  and 
among  their  huildings  trees,  which  grow  both  high  and 
broadband  afford  a  cooling  and  refreshing  shade.  Ii  appears 
from  l  Kings  iv.  26.  thai  this  practice  anciently  obtained  in 
.1  u.i;.  ,i,  and  thai  vines  and  rig  trees  were  commonly  used  lor 

this  purpose.  These  trees  furnished  two  "real  articles  o| 
food  for  Iheir  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their  vines 

«  The  inhabitants  of  anab,  ■  town  on  the  easl  ofthe  river  Jordan  (lat  32. 
long  36  i:  1,  all  live  In  grottoes  or  cavea  excavated  in  the  rock,  liuckmg- 
nam's  Travels  among  the  Ar.il>  Tribes,  p.  61. 
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would  be  useful  to  them  for  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  emirs 
and  sovereigns  of  the  East  are  both  large  and  magnificent, 
and  furnished  with  costly  hangings.  Those  of  the  Turco- 
mans are  said  to  be  black;1  and  those  of  the  Turks  green : 
but,  according  to  D'Arvieux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Volney,  the 
tents  of  the  "Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  univer- 
sally black,2  or  of  a  very  dusky  brown.  To  these  the  bride 
in  the  Canticles  compares  herself  (i.  5.) — I  am  black  (or, 
iaivney)  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  but  comely,  or  beautiful  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon.  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pastoral 
life  frequently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent-door  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  (Gen.  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some 
with  one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or 
carpet,  occasionally  let  down  from  each  of  these  divisions, 
converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate  apartments.  These 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracing  or  stretching  down 
their  eaves  with  cords,  tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet : 
one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does 
to  the  hammer,  which  Jael  used  in  fastening  the  temples  of 
Sisera  to  the  ground.  (Judg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings 
the  Arabian  shepherds  and  their  families  repose  upon  the 
bare  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet  beneath  them. 
Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them  a  portion  of  the 
tent  to  themselves  separated  by  a  curtain.3  The  more  opu- 
lent Arabs,  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  them- 
selves, and  another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their 
servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.)  When  travelling,  they  were  care- 
ful to  pitch  their  tents  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well. 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.)  In  countries  subject  to  violent 
tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable  tent  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence  and 
shelter.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  allude. 
(iv.  6.)4 

III.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi- 
tations :  those  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies  ;5 
which  material  is  but  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
impetuous  torrents,  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Palestine.6  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  circumstance  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.  vii.  20,  27.)   In  the 

»  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgeatt,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

»  From  Hit,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Hilla,  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  "  the  black  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  formed  of  strong  cloth 
made  of  goat's  hair  and  wool  mixed,  supported  by  low  poles,  is  almost  the 
only  kind  of  habitation  met  with."  (G'apt.  Chesney's  Reports  on  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates,  p.  3.  London,  1833.  folio.)  The  Ulyauts,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Arabs,  have  black  tents.  (Hon.  Capt.  Kcppel's  Narrative 
of  Travels  from  India  io  England,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 

»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  398,  399.  The  description  given  by  the  intelli- 
gent traveller  Mr.  Buckingham  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheik  Barak,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Turcomans,  wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo, 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  tent 
of  the  patriarch,  Abraham.  "The  tent  occupied  a  space  of  about  thirty 
feet  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
small  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awning  being  drawn 
out  by  cords  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground.  Each  of  these  poles  giving  a 
pointed  form  to  the  part  of  the  awning,  which  it  supported,  the  outside 
looked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or  small  Chinese  spires.  The 
half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having  two  rows  of 
poles  clear,  and  the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which 
was  the  apartment  for  females,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of 

matting." "  When  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 

plains  of  Mamre,  he  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 
of  the  day."  (Gen.  xviii.  1—10.)  "  'And  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to 
meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground-  ■  •  • 
And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  set  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  them,  under  the  tree,  and  they  did 
eat.'  When  inquiry  was  made  after  his  wife,  he  replied,  '  Behold,  she  is 
in  the  tent.'     And  when  it  was  promised  him  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  '  And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  behiiid  him.' 

The  form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  which  we  sit :  for  in  both  there  was  a  shaded  open 
front  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  from  afar 
off;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when  he  stated 
her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  behind  this,  wherein  she  pre- 
pared the  meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  pro- 
phetic declaration."     Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  33,  34. 

«  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  353—356.  Bru- 
ning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  273.    Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archaeol.  Biblica,  §§26—31. 

s  In  Bengal  and  Cevlon,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  houses  are  constructed  with 
this  frail  material.  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  256. 
See  also  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  265.  285.  The  houses  at  Mousul 
"are  mostly  constructed  of  small  unhewn  stones,  cemented  by  mortar, 
and  plastered  over  with  mud,  though  some  are  built  of  burnt  and  unburnt 
bricks  "     Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

•  See  instances  of  the  frailty  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  250.  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of 
the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 


Indies,  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to  dig 
or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them.7  To 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  he 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where 
thieves  break  through  and  steal.  "(Matt.  vi.  19,  20.)  Job  also 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes 
and  chinks  of  these  walls  serpents  sometimes  concealed 
themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt,  it  appears  from  Exod. 
v.  7.  that  straw  anciently  entered  into  the  composition  of 
bricks  ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it  was  used 
(as  with  us)  merely  for  burning  them  ;  but  this  notion  is  un- 
founded. The  Egyptian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud 
and  straw,  slightly  blended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says, 
that  they  used  straw  to  bind  their  bricks.8  The  straw  still 
preserves  its  original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks 
were  never  burnt  in  stacks  or  kilns.9  Part  of  the  bricks  of 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Belus,  as  the  Greeks 
termed  it)  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest  stone.10  Among  the 
ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  are  houses, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud;  and  similarly 
constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  village  of  Karagoosh,  near  Mousul  in  Mesopotamia.11  At 
this  day  the  town  of  Busheher  (or  Bushire),  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  Persia,  is  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud,12 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  building  in  Nahum 
iii.  14. 

At  first,  houses  were  small  ;  afterwards  they  were  larjrer, 
especially  in  extensive  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The 
art  of  multiplying  stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark  and  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus,13 were  three  and  four  stories  high  ;  and  those  in  Thebes 
or  Diospolis,14  in  Egypt,  were  four  or  five  stories.  In  Pales- 
tine they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  mentioned 
till  a  more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  were 
built  according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  architecture.15 

Of  all  modern  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw, 
from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  derived, 
which  admirably  elucidate  several  interesting  passages  of 
Holy  Writ. 

"The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 

*  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
»  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  86.  (edit.  Mangey.) 

»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  Researches  in  Egypt, 
found  similar  bricks  in  an  ancient  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thebes,  and 
which  he  has  engraved  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  in 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  Plate  xliv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  of 
straw  and  clay.  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  185.  259.)  They  are  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  as  they  appeared  in  February,  1819. — Speaking  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  he  says,— "These  mag- 
nificent edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  exhibit 
no  less  the  meanness  of  the  present.  This  temple,  built  of  massive  stone, 
with  a  portico  of  twenty-four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hieroglyph- 
ics, and  painted  with  beautiful  colours,  the  brightness  of  which  in  many 
parts  remains  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  after  vil- 
lage, built  of  unburnt  brick,  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  giving  pface  to  new 
habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
summit  of  the  temple  ;  and  fragments  of  the  walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear 
even  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  part  of  Egypt,  we  find  the  towns 
built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former 
habitation.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah  xxx.  18.  literally  applies  to  Egypt 
in  the  very  meanest  sense — The  city  shall  be  bui/ded  upon  tier  own  heap  ; 
and  the  expression  in  Job  xv.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  these 
deserted  hovels — He  dicelleth  in  desolate  cities,  and  in  houses  ichich  no 
man  inhabitelh,  ichich  arc  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is 
the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19. ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are 
fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials,  built  upon  the  heap 
of  similar  dwelling  places,  now  reduced  to  rubbish — How  much  less  in  them 
that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust.'" — (Jowett's 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.)— In  one  place,  says  the 
same  intelligent  traveller,  "the  people  were  making  bricks,  wilh  straw  cat 
into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
when  villages  built  of  these  bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensive  to 
the  eyes  in  a  high  wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israel- 
ites used  to  be,  making  bricks  with  straw;  and  for  a  similar  purpose— to 
build  extensive  granaries  for  the  bashaw;  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh." 
Exod.  i.  11.     (Ibid.  p.  167.) 

io  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
329,  330. 

ii  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  p.  7t. 

■»  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  part  i.  p.  6.  Lond. 
1825.  folio. 

"  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  ISO.  u  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  c.  45. 

is  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §  33. 
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ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 


the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  princi- 
pal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch1  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
receives  visits,  and  despatches  business;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are 
received  into  the  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or 
such  proper  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  water  into  thecom- 
mon  sewers."  This  court  corresponded  to  the  mew  odium  or 
imphtvium  of  the  Romans;  the  use  of  which  was  to  give  light 
to  the  windows  and  carry  oil' the  rain.  "  When  much  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers. The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more 
commodious  entertainment.  The  stairs  which  lead  to  the 
roof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  the  street, 
but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to  the  court; 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court.  This  court  is 
now  called  in  Arabic  el  u-oost,  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
literally  answering  to  the  to /uu-ov  of  St.  Luke.  (v.  1!).)  In  this 
area  our  Saviour  probably  taught.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
upon  all  occasions  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received, 
the  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being 
expanded  upon  roues  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  the 
other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading 
nut  tin-  heavens  like  a  nil  or  eurtain."  (Psal.  civ.  2.  See  also 
Isaiah  \1.  22.)*  The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satis- 
factorily explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of 
the  paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that 
he  might  heal  him.  (Mark  ii.  -1.  Luke  v.  19.)  The  paralytic 
was  carried  by  souk-  of  his  neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
either  by  forcing  tleir  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  gateway 
and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces;  and  there,  after  they  had 
drawn  away  the  rvtym  or  awning,  they  let  him  down  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening  or  impluvium  into 
the  midst  of  the  court  before  Jems,  ~s.tey>,,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  with  propriety  denote  no  less  than  tatlilo  (the  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  Syriac  version),  any  kind  of  covering; 
and,  consequently,  <tr-.7T<yj£u:  may  signify,  the  removal  of 
such  a  covering."  'Egcfugswnt  is  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
rendered  patefacierUes^zs  if  further  explanatory  of  uTWTs>*<r:ti>. 
The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is  connected  with  Kfj^fixT.v, 
and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
through.  That  neither  u/rs<n-^*3-*v  nor  e£^i/£*i/t«  imply  any 
force  or  violence  offered  to  'be  roof,  appears  from  the  parallel 

passage  in  St.  Luke;  where,  though  h%  Tw»  x.if,x/ucov  **&wmw 
ai/Tsv,  per  tegulat  demiseruni  ilium,  is  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators, they  It  I  him  (Inn-, i  through  tin:  tiling,  as  if  that  had  been 
previously  broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  they  hi  hi  in  down 
over,  along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  "J'  the  rn,,j\  as  in  Acts  i\. 
25.  and  \!  Cor.  xi.  :{.';.,  where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 

as  in  St.  I, like:  Si*  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  that  is. 
along  the  tide,  or  by  the  way  of  the  in///.  'E£o/w|*pt«  may 
express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any obstacle,  such  as 

awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might' be  in  their  way. 

Kijupu  was  first  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  afterwards  came 
t  i  signify  any  kind  of  roof.' 

The    following   diagram    will    perhaps  give    the    reader  a 

tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangemenl  of  an  eastern 

house  : — 

1  '"  Bi  Jli  deep  In  the  verandah  or  porch, 

•  'i  front  ol  their  master's  I so.    (Ward  i  llistory,  &c.  ol  ihe  Hindoos, 

vol  ii.  p.  323  )     Ii..    \i  ili 

vWs  in  Egypt  and  the  Holv  Land  p.  56.)    In  ibi  I  lept  at  the 

tl„„r  „/  i/„  /.,„■■  ,-/„  servants  of  his  lord.  (2 Sam.  xi.  9.) 

Di    -  : 

•Shaw      i  i  Barbery,  dec.  Vol   i   pp  382    384. 8vo.  edition      Val 

py'i  Qr.  Teat  on  Mark  Ii.  I.    "II  the  circuni  itancei  related  bj  the  evange 

ti-i  had  happened  in  India,  nothing  could  be  eash  rthao  Mi"  mode  of  letting 

n.       \  plank  or  two  might  be  started  ir.nn  the  top  bat- 

'". hi. in  in  ii..-  bark  court,  where  the  congregat was  probably 

a-s.-iuiii.-.i  ;,,,,i  ||„.  ,,,.,,,  i|„.|  |,. |  ,|,,Vill  m  |,1S  hammock."  Callaway's 
Orienl  ■   1 1  ;,  71.  * 


[Paht  rv. 


A,  A,  the  street. 

B,  the  outer  porch. 

C,  C,  C,  the  gallery. 


D.  the  porch  al  the 
entrance  into  the 

main  building. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  the 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking 
to  the  people,  when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came 
to  the  front  gate  or  porch,  13.  Finding  the  porch  so"  crowded 
that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus, 
they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the  porch  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcing  a  passage  by  removing 
the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic 
was  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.1 

"  The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  tedium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  pcristylium  or 
colonnade,  over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories  (and  they  sometimes  have  two  or  three),  there  is  a 
gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister, 
having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries  we 
are  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same 
length  of  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with 
one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  serves  a  whole  family, 
particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to 
live  with  him;  or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the 
same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  the  cities  of  these  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other 
contagious  distemper.  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these 
chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  co- 
vered and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white. 
blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  Ii.),  suspended 
upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure/  Put  the  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  being 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreatbings  and  devices  in 
Stucco  and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot 
either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown    into  a  Variety  ot 

panels,  with   gilded   mouldings  and  senilis  of  their  Koran 
intermixed.     The    prophet    Jeremiah     (wii.    II.)    exclaims 

j  Mi-.  Hartley  baa  dissented  from  tin'  Interpretation  above  given  by  Dr. 
Shaw.  "  When  I  lived  in  £gina"  (he  relates),  -  I  u  led  to  look  up  nol  (in- 
frequently above  my  head,  and  conteuiplale  Mm-  facility  wilh  which  the 
whole  transection  might  take  place  The  roof  was  constructed  In  Ihia 
manner  :-  ^  layer  ol  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  placed  upon  Ihe  rafters. 
.i  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed;  upon  Ihe  heathei 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  i pad  muss.  Now  w  hat  diffi- 
cult)  i    i,. ire  be  in  removing,  first  the  earth,  H he  heather,  next 

the  i' Is  I    Nor  would  tin-  difficulty  be  im  rth  h  id  ;i  pave- 

in.  iii  of  tiling  (-     "-  ■ '  )  laid  upon  il      No  inconvenience  could  resull  to 
ili.-  persons  in  tin-  house  from  tin-  removal  of  Die  tiles  and  earth  . 
heather  and  reeds  would  Intercept  any  thing  which  mighj  otherwise  M 
down,  and  would  be  removed  last  of  all."   di  -  lies  in  Greece, 

p,  MO.) 

»  Similar  costly  liim-iiiL's  appear  t"  have  decorated  tin-  pavilion  ■ 

tent  of  Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant.  i.6. ;  the  beaut)  and  elegant f  which 

would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  tin-  black  tents  ol  the  noinadii    I 

The  si.it.-  tents  of lern  oriental  sovereigns,  ii  is  well  known,  are  very 

superb:  ol  tins  ^.irc'iius  spk-ml \  Mi    I  la  nn.-r  has  given  some  In 

from  Hi.-  trnv.-is  .a'  I'..' ii  ami  llayman.    The  ten!  of  the  Grand  Seignior 

ered  and  lined  with  silk  Nadir  Shah  had  ■  verj  superb  one, 
covered  on  tin-  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloiii.  .-m.i  lined  within  with  vi..i.  t 
<-..l..iir...i  satin,  ornamented  with  a  greal  varii-ty  of  animals,  ilnw. 

fur d  entirely  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.    (Harmer  on  Sol 

p.  188.) 
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against  the  eastern  houses  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  little 
or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at 
length),  they  always  cover  and  spread  them  over  with  car- 
pets, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds 
or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  carpets  :  and  for 
their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
holsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses  ;  indul- 
gences which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  their  stretching  them- 
selves upon  couches,  and  by  the  sewing  of  pillows  to  the  arm- 
holes,  as  we  have  it  expressed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  xiii. 
18.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds  ;  a  situation  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah's  turning  his  face  ivhen  he 
prayed  towards  the  wall,  i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kino-s 
xx.  2.),  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less 
taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like  is  related  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xxi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count, but  in  order  to  conceal  from  his  attendants  the  anguish 
he  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance,  into  the 
court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  after- 
wards continued  through  one  corner  or  other  of  the  gallery  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals 
from  daubing  the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns  below  the  court. 
This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries, 
is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at 
each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the 
same  fashion  in  the  threshold."1  Anciently,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  secure  the  door  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  little  button  or  pin  :  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  door  was  left  a  round  hole,  through  which 
any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove 
the  bar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  alludes  in  Cant.  v.  4.2 

"  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered 
with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  in  the  Frank  lan- 
guage it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  terraces  This  is 
usually  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is 
partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houses,  being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
may  easily  climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  may  be  called 
the  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
always  breast  high,  and  answers  to  the  npyo,  or  lorica,  Deut. 
xxii.  8.,  which  we  render  the  battlements.  Instead  of  this 
parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion, 
probably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  nD3S»,  or  net, 
or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2.)  might 
be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence 
into  the  court.  For  upon  those  terraces  several  offices  of  the 
family  are  performed,  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax 
(Josh.  ii.  6.),  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise 
they  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
verse with  one  another,  and  offer  up  their  devotions."4  At 
Tiberias,  we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made 
of  wicker-work  and  sometimes  of  green  branches  ;  which 
mode  of  constructing  booths  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  went  forth,  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  brought  branches  and  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  top  of  his  house.  (Neh.  viii.  16.)5  "  As 
these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon, 
not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  sub- 
stances to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may 

'  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  i.  pp.  374—379. 
9  np.  Percy's  Translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  76. 

3  On  these  terraces,  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  sleep  in  the  open  air 
during  the  hot  season.  See  instances,  illustrating  various  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Mr.  Kinneir's  Travels 
in  Armenia,  &c.  p.  134.  Mr.  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  230., 
whir,,  a  wood-cut  is  eiven  explanatory  of  this  practice;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 

4  Thus  we  read  that  Samuel  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  house-top 
(lS.ini.  ix.  2.i.);  David  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's  house  (2 Sam. 
xi.  2.) ;  and  Peter  went  up  upon  the  house-top  to  pray.  (Acts  x.  9.) 

*  M.idden's  Travels  in  Turkey  Egvpt,  .See.  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
Vol.  II.  U 


illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah's  comparison  of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  grass  upon  the  house-tops.  (Isa.  xxxvii.  27.)  When 
any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pass 
along  the  tops  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
without  coming  down  into  the  street."6  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modern  Palestine  these  terraces  are  composed  of 
earth,  spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  roiled  hard 
and  flat.  On  the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is 
kept,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer 
of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating  ;  but  upon 
this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  and  weeds  grow 
freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  anciently  con- 
structed in  that  country  :  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the  Psalmist 
alludes  as  useless  and  bad — Let  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
house-tops,  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up.  (Psal.  exxix. 
6.)  These  low  and  flat-roofed  houses  afford  opportunities  to 
speak  to  many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court- 
yard below  :  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  his  apostles,  What  ye  hear  in  the 
ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.  (Matt.  x.  27. )7  On 
these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt  (Jer.  xix.  13. 
xxxii.  29.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped.  (Zeph. 
l.  5.) 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers 
are  beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens, 
whither  the  opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. In  all  probability,  the  summer-houses  of  the  Jews, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  de- 
scription ;  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  differ- 
ent apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to  a 
northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May, 
1818,  he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him 
a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the 
upper  loft,  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  xx. 
6 — 12.)  "According  to  our  idea  of  nouses,"  he  remarks, 
"  the  scene  of  Eutychus's  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very 
far  from  intelligible;  and,  besides  this,  the  circumstance  of 
preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from 
the  unchanging  character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resem- 
bles the  houses  then  built,  will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative. 

"  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor 
entirely  used  as  a  store  :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  many  miles  round  :  this 
space,  so  far  from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with 
the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase.  On 
ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a  humble 
suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high ;  these  are  occupied  by  the 
family,  for  their  daily  use.  It  is  on  the  next  story  that  all 
their  expense  is  lavished  :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  ap- 
pointed my  lodging :  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cush- 
ions to  the  divan,  display  the  respect  with  which  they  mean 
to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  being 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with 
more  retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the 
intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received 
in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The  room  is  both 
higher  and  also  larger  than  those  below:  it  has  two  project- 
ing windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in 
front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  that  the  project- 
ing windows  considerably  overhang  the  street.  In  such  an 
upper  room — secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious — Paul 
was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of 
each  projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second 
tier  of  company,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan, 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front  row.  Eutychus,  thus 
sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open  window ;  and,  being 
overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out  from  the  third 
loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  from 
such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down ; 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company,  by  bringing  up  Eutychus 
alive.  It  is  noted,  that  there  were  many  lights  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood 
would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps  :  the  heat  of  these 

«  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Aleppo.  Irby's  and  Mangle's  Travels, 
p.  238.    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  SSO,  381. 

1  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  <Scc.  pp.  89.  95. 
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and  so  much  company  would  cause  the  drowsiness  of  Euty 
chus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the 
windows  being  open."1 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of  food  ;  but  kitchens  are  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  23,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  ground.  Chimneys, such  as  are 
in  use  among  us,  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the 
latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke,  therefore,  escaped 
through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which  in  our 
version  of  Hos.  xiii.  3.  are  rendered  by  trie  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.2 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  to  perform  some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly-built 
house  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
(Deut.  xx.  5.)  The  xxxth  Psalm,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  deBieeaion  of  the  house  of 
David  ,■  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.'  In  Deut.  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 
to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  and  the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis 
understands  not  as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhor- 
tation, to  inscribe  his  laws  on  me  door-posts  of  their  houses. 
"In  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day 
to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  consist- 
ing of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  best  poets. 
Among  us,  wlipre,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantly multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
child,  such  measures  would  be  quite  superfluous;  but,  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  people."4 

IV.  The  Furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  con- 
sisted of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large  nails  with  square 
heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  head  so  as  to  make  them 
cramp-irons.  In  modern  Palestine,  the  plan  is  to  fix  nails  or 
puis  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still  soft,  to  suspend 
such  domestic  articles  as  are  required  ;  since,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  (day,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
the  hammer.9  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra 
ix.  8.  and  Isa.  xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their 
kitchen  atensils  or  other  articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat 
on  mats  or  shins;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  they  laid  a 
mattrass,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  theirupper 
garment  served  them  for  a  covering,  and  sovereigns  had  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones  with  footstools.''  ( Kxod.  xxii.  2t>,  27.  Deut. 
xxiv.  12.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his 
house.  (Matt.  ix.  C.)7  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the 
Hast  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  solas, 
on  which  they  w/,-  lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  fv.  10.  2  Sam. 
xvii.  2H.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were  splendid,  and  the 
frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  J.),  and  the  coverlidsrieh 
and  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17. )3  On  these  sofas,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  stale  (lor  before  the  time  of  Mo8«8 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table,  Gen.  xliii. 
33.),  tiny  universally  reclined,  when  taking  their  meals 
(Amos  vi.  1.  Lukevil.  3(i — 3rt.) :  resting  on  their  side  with 
their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  fed  were  accessi- 

■  Jowett'i  Christian  Researches  in  tin'  Mediterranean,  po.  OG,  G7. 

i  Pareao,  Anticmitai  Hi 

»  Broninf,  Anuq.  Hebr.  p. 309. 


Mn-lifH-lis'.s  <  'mi iilm  !■-..  '.mI    in    , 


•  Bp.  LoWtb  "ii  I     ' 

i'"  A  mai  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  in  ilio  Fast ; 
and  the  roilmg  up  the  one  tn  the  other  be  me  as  illustrating 

tii«'  command  i"  rtsej  take  up  thy  bed,  and waBc.  <  I ,uk- •  \    19.  Markil    I 
id    [q  Acta  iz.  34.  Petel     ud  to   I  I         and  spread  thy  bed  fat 

Dm. i  ■  bed  (I  Bam.  fix.  [~>>  was  probably  the  duan"  (divan)  "  or 
ralseo  bench  with  two  qnllts,  one  doubled  and  serving  foi 
1 1 1 •  •  other  as  3  covering     It  was  probably  nol  miiik.  a  sailor's  hammock) 
laid  "ii  the  floor  or  bench."    Caftawaj  'a  Oriental  Ob  ervatioi 

•  Apt  !.!i  \ni  ..'.'  may  la  lome  degree  !"■  » ■  x  |  >  i id  by 

the  oriental  modeofsittl  if     I  iniquity  are  thy 

skirt.*  discovered,  qnd  thy  heels  made  bore.        1  nave  often  been 

snyH  Mr.  JowetL  "with  i i « » -  manner  in  which  a  ereal  man  sir  i 
ampin,  when  i  ■  •..  i  nerei  saw  his  feet :  they  were  entirely 

drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  bis  dress.    Thisws  i 

aee  ins  feel  in-  skirti  mu  i  have  i,.  end  In  ordi  i 

the  beels,  which  often  servi   as  the  actual    eatofanOri 
■     rlstian  R<    •    rchi    in  Ihi  Mediti  1 1  ini  an  p.  169 
»  Jalm  i-t  hi  kermann,  ii  lei      i" 


ble  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram : — 


A 
B 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on 
which  the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  ser- 
vants to  enterand  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this 
custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  John 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  (John  xiii  23.),  and  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  and 
also  the  expression  of  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  22. J  :  that  is,  he  was  plan  d  next  to  Abra- 
ham at  the  splendid  banquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the 
Jews  represented  the  happy  state  of  the  pious  alter  death.1-1 

Anciently,  splenditl  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended 
over  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shielding  them  from  the 
sun.  Of  this  description  wTere  the  costly  hangings  of  the 
Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  ii. ;  which  passage 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  their 
superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  both  few  and  simple.  The  principal 
were  a  hand-mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  corn,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  The  Hand-mill  resembled 
the  querns,  which,  in  early  times,  wrere  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  and  which  still  continue  to  be  used  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  ( I  lent.  xxiv. 
6.)  The  Kneading-troughs (at  least  those  which  the  Israel- 
ites carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.xii.  31.)  were  not 
the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  compara- 
tively small  wooden  howls,  like  those  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as 
dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  The  Ovkn  was 
sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heal 
it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  hatter  or  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  baked 
by  being  placed  within  the  oven,  Besides  these  two  articles, 
they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels, 
tally  pots  to  hold  water  for  their  various  ablutions. 
While  Bitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  enclosed  "the 
Well  of  ( 'ana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  L820,  Mr.  Rae  Wil- 
son observed  six  females,  having  their  fares  veiled  ((Jen.  xxiv. 
lid.  ( 'ant.  v.  7.),  come  down  to  the  well,  each  carrying  on  her 
head  a  pot  (John  ii.  <"> — 1»».),  for  the  purpose  of  "being  tilled 
with  water:  one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well 
and  offered  him  water  to  drink,  preciesly  in  the  same  manner 
in  whieh  Rebekah,  many  centuries  before,  had  offered  water 
to  M.rahnni's  servant.  ((Jen.  xxiv.  1H.)  These  water-pots 
are  formed  of  day,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  and  are 

of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  bottles 

used   in  our   country  for  holding  vitriol,  hut   not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  handles  attached  to  the  sides :  and  if  was 
a   wonderful   coincidence  with   Scripture  that  the  \ 
appeared  to  contain  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  those 

whieh,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  wire  employed  on  occasion 

of  the  marriage  whieh  was  honoured  by  the  Saviour'-  pre- 
sence; namely,  thru-  firkins,  or  twelve  gallons  each."    About 

It  II.,!,  i.l 
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twenty  years  before,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  while  explor- 
ing the  ruins  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  massy 
stone  water-pots,  answering  the  description  given  of  the 
ancient  vessels  of  the  country  (John  ii.  G.)  ;  not  preserved  nor 
exhibited  as  relics,  but  lying  about,  disregarded  by  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  they 
were  acquainted.  From  their  appearance,  and  the  number  of 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water 
in  large  stone  pots,  each  holding  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  gallons,  was  once  common  in  the  country.1  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  polity,  Baskets  formed  a  necessary  article 
of  furniture  to  the  Jews  ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  provisions  with  them  in  k^ivci,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement  by  eating  with  strangers.2  Large  sacks  are  still, 
as  they  anciently  were  (John  ix.  11.  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  em- 
ployed for  carrying  provisions  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion.3 

Bowls,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
appears  from  1  Kings  x.  21.  were  used  in  the  courts  of 
princes ;  but  the  modern  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  an- 
ciently did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors, 
in  Bottles  made  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour 
(Exod.  xxv.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of 
wood,  that  they  may  contain  milk  or  other  liquids.4  These 
bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  be- 
inor  repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways. 
Of  this  description  were  the  wine  bottles  of  the  Gibeonites,  old 
and  rent,  and  bound  up.  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was 
Jiable  to  ferment,  and,  consequently,  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  all  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins.  To 
this  usage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt.  ix.  17.  Markii.  22.  and 
Luke  v.  37,  38.  Bottles  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
in  use  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  Borrachas.5  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  tents,  which  have  no  chimneys, 
they  must  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which 
blackens  all  their  utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David, 
when  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a 
bottle  in  the  smoke.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  He  must  have  felt 
acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  language  is,  as  if  he  had 
said. — "  My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it. 
was  when  I  dwelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs 
from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent."  Apartments  were  lighted 
by  means  of  Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and°were 
commonly  placed  upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The 
lamps  of  Gideon's  soldiers  (Judg.  vii.  16.),  and  those  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or  flambeaux  made 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
moistened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.6 


V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  earth, 
and  found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they 
began  to  live  in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings 
by  surrounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breastwork, 
or  wall,  whence  they  could  hurl  stones  against  their  enemies. 
Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and  Cities,  of  which  Cain  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and  strono-ly 
fortified.  (Num.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  time  of  David,  when  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities 
must  have  proportionably  increased  ;  and  the  vast  population 
which  (we  have  already  seen)  Palestine  maintained  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  is  a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number 
of  their  cities.  The  principal  strength  of  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  in  their  situation  :  they  were  for  the  most  part 
erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which  were  diffi- 
cult of  access  ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened  by 
fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
be  kept  off;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly 
been  wider,  from  the  fact  that  carriages  were  driven  through 
them,  which  are  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the 
East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely  stand  together,  and 
most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to  them.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible  tract  of  land, 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  could 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  standing  together :  an- 
cient writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  third  part  of  Baby- 
lon was  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  Markets  were  held  at 
or  near  the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already 
seen,7  were  the  seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls, 
though  sometimes  without  them.  Here  commodities  were 
exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  markets  were  en- 
closed in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  eastern  bazars, 
which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the 
dealers  in  particular  commodities  are  confined  to  particular 
streets. 

The  Gates  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  ad- 
jacent to  them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size;  for  we 
read  that  Ahab  king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false 
prophets  before  himself  and  Jehoshaphat  king;  of  Judah,  in 
the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xxii.  10.)  And  besides  these 
prophets,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  each  of  these  mo 
narchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over  or  by  the 
side  of  many  gates  there  were  towers,  in  which  watchmen 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  goino-  on  at  a  distance. 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24.  33.)s 
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I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  sim- 
ple. Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen. 
lii.  21.  Heb.  xi.  37. ),10  which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers 
and  civilization,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  winch  they  manufactured  woollen 
and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.    Prov.  xxxi.  13.)  ;  after- 

'  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.  *  Kuinoel,  on  Matt.  xiv.  19. 

3  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.       «  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

«  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  135—138.  for 
various  remarks  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  drinking  vessels  anciently 
in  use  among  the  Jews. 

6  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §  40.  Calroet's  Dictionary,  voce 
Lamps. 

1  See  p.  54.  supra. 

8  bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  279—281.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp. 
313—315.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archaeol.  Bibl.  §  41.  Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr 
pp.  367—371. 

9  The  principal  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur 
les  Habits  rles  Hebreux,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  337—371. ;  and  Pareau, 
Antiquitas  Hebruica,  pp  371—385. 

10  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  met  with  some  Arabs,  residing  near  the  (so  called) 
village  of  Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  sheep  ami  goat  s/chis,  open  at 
the  neck.    Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  189.  3d  edition. 


wards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent. 
(2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more 
early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were  in  great  esteem : 
such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  brethren  strip- 

gsd  him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.) 
obes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the 
virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.),  who  also  wore 
richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14.V2  It  appears 
that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty  long ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  affront  done  to  David's 
ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off'  their 
garments  in  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 
The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  was 
simple  and  nearly  uniform.     John  the  Baptist  had  his  raiment 

»'  A  coat  of  many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Pales- 
tine at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  of  Sisera.  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31.  Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
./Egean,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

«  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  §§  118,  119. 
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of '  eamr/.v  hair  (Matt.  iii.  1.), — not  of  the  fine  hair  of  that 
animal  which  is  wrought  into  camlets  (in  imitation  of 
which,  though  made  of  wool,  is  the  English  camlet),  but  of 
the  long  ami  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in  the  East  is 
manufactured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn  by 
monks  and  anchorets.' 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  changing  the 
dresses  of  the  two  sexes,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  garments  worn  respectively  by  men 
and  women  ;  hut  in  what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  The  fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel 
does  nut  appear  to  have  continued  always  the  same;  for, 
before  the  Orel  subversion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, there  were  some  who  delighted  to  wear  strange 
(that  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there 
were  certain  garments  (as  there  still  are  in  the  East)  which 
were  common  to  both  sexes,  though  their  shape  was  some- 
what different. 

II.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tunic,  or  inner 
garment,  which  was  won  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems 
tu  have  been  a  large  linen  cloth,  which  hung  down  to  the 
knees,  but  which  was  afteTwards  better  adapted  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes  furnished  with  sleeves.  The 
tonics  of  the  women  were  larger  than  those  worn  by  men. 
Ordinarily  they  were  composed  of  two  breadths  of  cloth 
sewed  together;  hence  those  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
without  seam  on  the  sides  or  should,  is,  were  greatly 
esteemed.  Such  was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  23.  A  similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the 
high-priest.3  This  garment  was  fastened  round  the  loins, 
when.  v.  r  activity  was  required,  by  a  girdle.  (2  Kings  iv.  29. 
John  xxi.  7.  Acts  xii.  8.)     The  prophets  and  poorer  class 

pie  wore  leathern  girdles  (2  Kings  i.  8.  Matt.  iii.  4.), 
as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  hut  the  girdles  of  the  opulent, 
especi  illy  those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed 
of  more  precious  materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought. 
(Ezek.  xvi.  K).  Isa.  iii.  21.)  The  girdles' of  the  inhabitants 
of  th"e  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  usually  of  worsted, 
very  artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  rich 
ginllos  of  the  virtuous  virgin  i  may  he  supposed  to  have  been. 
(Prov.  xxxi.  21.)  They  nre  made  to  fold  several  times  about 
the  body  ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sown 
along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the 
I  itfon  of  fawi  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  x.  !>.  Mark  viii. 
6.  where  it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further 
use   of  these    girdles,    by    fixing   therein    their    knives    and 

is:  whilst  the  Ilojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries, 
suspend  in  the  same  their  tnkhorns;  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
prophel  Iv/.ekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  person  qhthed  in 
whttt  I'm, n,  with  mi  mkhorn  upon  his  h 

III.  Over  the  tunic  was  worn  a  Larger  vest,  or  Upper 
GARMENT.      It  was  a  piece  of  cloth   nearly  square,  like   the 

bykes  or  blankets  woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad:  The  two  corners, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  the 
skirts,  Literally,  the  wings  of  the  garment.  (1  Sam.  xv.  11. 
x\iv.  1.5.  11.  TTag.  ii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  23.)  This  garment 
s.  ryes  the  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day  ; 
and  as  they  Bleep  in  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of 
old,  Deut.  xxi\.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed 
and  covering  in  the  night.     "  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 


kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  i 
the  ground,  so  thai  the  pi  rson  who  wears  it  is  every  momei 
obliged   to  tucli   it   tip,  and   fold   it  anew  around  his  body. 


This    shows    the    great    use   of  a   girdle   whenever  they    are 

engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  of  the 
Scripture  injunction  alluding  to  it,  of  having  our  Inns  girded, 
[n  order  to  set  about  it.  The  method  of  wearing  these  gar- 
ments, with  the  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  put,  in 
serving  for  coverlids  to  their  beds,  lends  us  to  infer  thai  the 
finer  sort  of  them  (such  as  are  worn  by  the  Ladies  and  by 

persons  of  distinction)  are  the  peplus  of  the  ancients.     Ruth  8 

veil,  which  held  six   measures  of  barley  [Ruth   iii.   15.), 

mighl  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily 

for  the  same  use.;  affwOre  also  the  clothes'fT*  tym-j,  the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exbd.  xii.  31.),  in  which 
they  folded  up  their  kneading-troughs  :  as  thi  Moor  i,  trabs. 
and  Kabyli  i  do,  to  this  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and 

■  On  thi  •   i  I  p  186.  and  Mr. 

Morier'a  8« nd  Journey  In  Persia,  p.  It.    Cbardfn  ■    nri     a     thai  the 

tnodern   Dei  r    and  also  great 
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incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  Instead  of  the  fibula  that  was 
used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with  thread  or 
a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  corners  of  this  garment;  and 
after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders, 
they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer 
fold  serves  them  frequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  corn,  &c,  and  may  illustrate  sever.il 
allusions  made  thereto  in  Scripture  ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full 
of  wild  gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  3!).),  rendering  seven-fold igwing 
good  measure  into  the  bosom  (Psalm  exxix.  7.  Luke  vi.  38.), 
and  shaking  the  hip."  (Neh.  V.  13.)'  It  was  these  i>.*<n*, 
or  upper  garments,  which  the  Jewish  populace  strewed  in  the 
road  during  Christ's  triumphant  progress  to  Jerusalem. 
(Matt.  xxi.  8.)  A  person  divested  of  this  garment,  conforma- 
hly  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  said  to  he  naked.  (2  Sam.  vi.  20. 
John  xxi.  7.)  By  the  Mosaic  constitution,  in  Num.  xv. 
37 — 10.,  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  the 
borders  of  their  upper  garments  that  they  might  remember  ah 
the  command  mi  nts  of  the  Lanl  to  da  them.  A  similar  exhorta- 
tion is  recorded  in  Deut.  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  Id. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes;  and  among  the  charges  alleged 
against  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  of  enlarging 
their  Phylacteries,  and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt, 
xxiii.  5.\  as  indicating  their  pretensions  to  a  more  studious 
and  perfect  observance  of  the  law.  These  phylacteries  con- 
sisted of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of  parchment,  or  the  dressed 
skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of 
the  law,  taken  from  P]xod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.  11 — 10. 
Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.  and  xi.  13 — 21.  all  inclusive, ;  which  the 
Pharisees,  interpreting  literally  (as  do  the  modern  rabbins) 
Deut.  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fronts  of 
their  caps  and  on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door- 
posts. These  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or,  at 
least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping  off  evil  spirits,  Whence  their 
Greek  name  <fruh'jMr»p ki,  from  <pu\*rTu>,  to  guard  or  preserve. 
The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  Koran  upon  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continued  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.5  The  x.px<rv&v,  hem,  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  which  a  healing  power 
issued  to  the  diseased  who  touched  it  (Matt.  ix.  20.  xiv.  36. 
Mark  vi.  50.  Luke  viii.  11.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wore, 
in  ohedience  to  the  law. 

The  Xxufxuc,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (-Matt,  xxvii.  28.  31.), 
was  a  scarlet  robe  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Stuuj 
was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  worn  by  persons 
of  distinction.  (Mark  xii.  3S.  xvi.  5.  Luke  xv.  22.  xx.  10. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  vii.  9.  13,  11.)  The  2/vJa*  was  a  linen  upper 
garment,  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  summer  and  by  night,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  tftatrur.  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52.)  It  was  also 
used  as  an  envelope  for  dead  bodies.  (Matt,  xxvii.  59.  Mark 
xv.  10.  Luke  xxiii.  53.)  The  *<axow»,8  or  cloak  (2 Tim.  iv. 
13.),  was  the  same  as  \\\epemila  of  the  Romans,  viz.  a  tra- 
velling cloak  with  a  hood  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the 
weather.7  The  Scwhcpw,  or  handkerchii  f.  corresponded  to  the 
Ka-JfcWw  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of  the  Romans, 
from  whom  it  pa88ed    to   the    Chaldseans  and   Syrians  with 

greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 

linen  cloth.  (John  xi.  I  1.  xx.  7.  Acts  xix.  12.)  '\'\u- liuixu- 
ti;v  (semicinctium),  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romans  : 
ii  was  made  of  Hm  n,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix. 
12.).  and  corresponded  nearly  to  i  . 

Whenever  the  men  journeyed,  a  stall' was  •.>  neo  ssary accom- 
paniment. (Gen.  xxxn.  10.   xxwiu.  is.    Matt,  x.  10.  Mark 

Vi.   B.) 

IV .  Originally,  men  had  no  other  ( 'ovn;i\<;  lot:  THE  1 1  i:\i< 
than  that  which'  nature  itself  supplied. — the  hair.  <  'ahnet 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  dress  or 
covering  on  their  beads:  David,  when  driven  from  Jerusa- 
lem (he  urges),  fled  with  his  head  covered  with  his  upper 
garment ;  ami  Absalom  would  not  have  been  suspended  among 
the  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  worn  a  covering. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  30.  rviii.  9.)     Hut  may  not  these  have  been 

«  Shaw's  Travels,  \->]  i  pp  KM     106. 

»  Oaimel's  Dictionary    eoce  Phylacterii*      II. .lumen's  <o  ••■■!.  I 

R     :    .mi-  the  phylacteries  ol  the  modern  Ji  «      Ml 
Mien  has  c scted  ;h  i  ur ■  Information      M irn  JutJaiam,  pp.  304 
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particular  cases?  David  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a 
mourner  and  a  fugitive;  and  Absalom,  fleeing-  in  battle, 
might  have  lost  his  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
rpjx  (tsoniph),  or  turban,  was  common  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men. (Job  xxix.  14.  Isa.  iii.  23.) 

Long  hair  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair 
of  Absalom's  head  was  of  such  prodigious  length,  that  in  his 
flight,  when  defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  riding  with  great 
speed  under  the  trees,  it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his 
mule  running  from  beneath  him,  left  him  suspended  in  the 
air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  9.)  The 
plucking  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those 
Jews  who  had  been  guilty  of  irregular  marriages,  in  order  to 
put  them  to  the  greater  shame.  (Neh.  xiii.  25.)  Baldness 
was  also  considered  as  a  disgrace.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  2  Kings 
ii.  23.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  On  festive  occasions,  the  more  opulent 
perfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  unguents.  (Psal.  xxiii.  5. 
Eccl.  ix.  8.  Matt.  vi.  17.  xxvi.  7.)  And  it  should  seem, 
from  Cant.  v.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

The  Jews  wore  their  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king 
caused  to  be  shaved  by  way  of  affront.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.)  And 
as  the  shaving  of  them  was  accounted  a  gTeat  indignity,  so 
the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which  made  them  still  more 
ridiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront,  in  a  country 
where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

In  the  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the 
beard  is  even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  trimmed  or  shaven,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
grief:  the  hand  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing 
the  beard  and  keeping  it  in  order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  as 
if  it  were  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  fragrant  oil,  which 
ran  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  garment. 
(Psal.  cxxxiii.  2.  Exod.  xxx.  30.)'  A  shaven  beard  is  re- 
puted to  be  more  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose ;  and  a 
man  who  possesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  in- 
capable of  acting  dishonestly.  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any 
thing  with  peculiar  solemnity,  they  swear  by  their  beard; 
and  when  they  express  their  good  wishes  for  any  one,  they 
make  use  of  the  ensuing  formula — God  preserve  thy  blessed 
beard.'  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
many  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted, 
we  may  readily  understand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  by  the  Ammonitish  king,  in  cutting  off 
half  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadors.  Niebuhr  relates, 
that  if  any  one  cut  off  his  beard,  after  having  recited  afatha, 
or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never 
to  cut  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished,  and  also  to 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  profess  his  faith. 
The  same  traveller  has  also  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modern 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Persian  envoy  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hanun  treated  David's  ambassadors,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  year  1765.2  The  not  trim- 
ming of  the  beard  was  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the 
Jews  expressed  their  mourning.  (2  Sam.  xix.  24.) 

"  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disposing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers 
ornaments.  In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-re- 
Uev6s,  we  behold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times  bestowed 
upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery, 
the  apostles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian 
women.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the 
passige  where  he  condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride 
of  female  dress  then  consisted.  I  will,  says  he,  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  ivith  shamefaccdness  and 
sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array  :  but  (ivhich  becometh  women  professing  godli- 
ness) with  good  works.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St.  Peter  in  like  man- 
ner ordains,  that  the  adorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be 
so  much  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on  of  apparel  :  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even, 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 

i  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c-  vol.  i.  p.  147.  3d  edition. 
a  Descript  de  l'Arabie,  p.  61. 


of  God  of  great  price.  (1  Pet.  iii.  3.)*  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  ap- 
pears from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illus- 
trates the  following  passage  in  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14,  15.)  ; 
Both  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair  it  is  a  shame  to  him.  But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair 
it  is  a  glory  to  her .-  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering. 

"  The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  veil.  Hence  St.  Paul  severely 
censures  the  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  church 
without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they 
threw  off  the  decency  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of 
the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguishing  customs 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  sexes."  (Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  13 — 16.)4 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  San- 
dals, or  soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  feet  in  various  ways,  after  the  oriental  fashion.  (Gen. 
xiv.  23.  Exod.  xii.  11.  Isa.  v.  27.  Mark  vi.  9.  John  i.  27. 
Acts  xii.  8.)  As  luxury  increased,  magnificent  sandals  con- 
stituted, in  the  East,  a  part  of  the  dress  of  both  males  and 
females,  who  could  afford  such  a  luxury.  (Cant.  vii.  1. 
Ezek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so  brilliant, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelets, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  capti- 
vating the  ferocious  Holofernes.  (Judith  x.  4.  xvi.  9.)*  On 
entering  a  sacred  place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod. 
iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.),  as  is  the  practice  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  East  to  this  day.  When  any  one  entered  a  house, 
it  was  customary  to  take  off  the  sandals,  and  wash  the  feet. 
(Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  India 
at  the  present  time.6  Among  persons  of  some  rank  it  was 
the  office  of  servants  to  take  off  the  sandals  of  guests,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  owners  on 
their  departure.  (Matt.  iii.  11.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  iii.  16.  John 
xiii.  4,  5.  14 — 16.  1  Tim.  v.  10.)  Persons,  who  were  in 
deep  affliction,  went  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30.  xix.  24.  Isa. 
xx.  2 — 4.);  which,  under  other  circumstances,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  ignominious  and  servile.  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10.  Isa. 
xlvii.  2.  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

VI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn 
by  both  sexes. 

Pliny7  states  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  wrere 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  left  his 
signet  as  a  pledge  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25.)  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wore  their  seals  or  signets,  either  as  rings 
on  their  fingers,  or  as  bracelets  on  their  arms,  a  custom  which 
still  obtains  in  the  East.  Thus  the  bride  in  the  Canticles 
(viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a  seal  on 
his  arm.  Occasionally,  they  were  worn  upon  the  bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  chain  or  ligature  fastened  round  the 
neck.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vi.  21. 
The  expression  to  set  as  a  seal  upon  the  heart,  as  a  seal  upon 
the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6.),  is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting 
the  cherishing  of  a  true  affection  ;  with  the  exhibition  of  those 
constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real  attachment.     Com- 

*  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of  the  dress  of  the  younger  females  in  the 
house  of  the  British  consul  in  the  Isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  above-cited  passages  of  St.  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair 
as  being  plaited  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then  twisted  round  the  head, 
interlaced  with  strings  of  zechins,  mahmoudis,  and  other  colden  coins, 
or  left  to  flow  gracefully  behind  them.  They  also  wore  four  or  five  gowns 
and  other  garments,  heaped  on  with  less  taste  thaa  profusion,  and  all  aro 
secured  at  the  waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered,  and  glit- 
tering with  gilded  spangles.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .Egean,  vol.  ii, 
p.  238.) 

<  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  101—103. 

*  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147.  172.  In  the  East  generally,  and  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  "the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  velvet, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  tower  [of 
London]  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth."    Callaway's  Oriental  Observ.  p.  47. 

8  An  intelligent  oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  observa- 
tions on  this  subject : — "  I  never  understood  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words,  as  recorded  in  John  xiii.  10.,  until  I  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives 
return  home  after  performing  their  customary  ablutions.  The  passage 
reads  thus  :  'He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is 
clean  every  whit.'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
necessarily  contract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ; 
and  this  is  universally  the  case,  however  nigh  their  dwellings  may  be  to 
the  river  side.  When  therefore  they  return,  the  first  thing"  they  do  is  to 
mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of  water  over  their  feet,  to 
cleanse  them  from  the  soil  they  may  have  contracted  in  their  journey 
homewards  ;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  performs 
it  for  them,  and  then  they  are  'clean  every  whit.'"  Statham's  Indian 
Recollections,  p.  81.  London,  1832.  12mo. 

"  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 
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pare  also  Hag.  ii.  03.  .Tor.  xxxii.  24.  The  liing  is  mrn- 
tioned  in  Isa.  iii.  21.,  and  ;il^'«  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  ring  for  hw  returning  son  (Luke 
xv.  -2-2.),  and  also  by  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  'J.)  The  com- 
pliment  of  a  royal  nng  was  a  token  thai  me  person,  to  \\  bom 
it  was  given,  was  invested  witli  power  and  honour:  thus 
Pharaoh  took  off  hie  ring  from  his  hand-,  and  put  ii  on  Jo- 
seph's. (Gen.  xH.  12.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Hainan  (Esther  iii.  1<>.), 
and  afterwards  on  Mordecai.  (viii.  -J.) 

VII.  Although  the  garments  anciently  wont  by  the  .lews 
were  few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  many,  espe- 
cially those  worn  by  the  women.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when 
reproaching  the  daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and 
vanity,  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  their  female  orna- 
ments. (Isa.  iii.  lti — 24.)'  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
follow  ing  : — 

1.  The  Nosk  Jkwki.s  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowtfc 
translates  them,  the  jewels  of  the  nostril.  They  were  rin^s  set 
with  jewels,  pendenl  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the 
ears,  by  holes  bored  to  receive  them.     Ezekiel,  enumerating 

the  common  ornaments  of  women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly 
mentions  the  nose  jewel  (Ezek.  xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering); 
and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xi.  22.)  there 

is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  which  shows 
that  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of  the 
lovo-toki  ns  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word 
translated  ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nose  jewel.)2 
However  singular  this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem 
travellers  attest  its  prevalence  in  the  Bast  among  women  of 
all  ranks.1 

2.  The  KiAit-itiNr;  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxv.  4.  and 
ESzod.  xwii.  2.  ;  and  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
a-  i-  evident  from  Num.  xxxi.  50.  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It 
should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  be 
gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  aivay  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hands,  anil  tin-  tar-rings  Ihut 
wen  in  tin  ir  nirs.  (Geh.  xxxv.  2.  4.)1  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  in  subsequent  times  were  not  free  from 
this  superstition  ;  for  llosea  (ii.  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as 
having  docked  herself  with  ear-rings  to  Baalim. 

3.  Pkkkumk  BOXES  (in  our  version  of  lsa.  iii.  20.  rendered 
tabids)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew 
lady.  A  principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic,  ladies 
consists  in  the  use  of  baths,  and  the  richest  oils  and  per- 
fumes :  an  attention  to  which  is  in  some  degree  necessary  in 
those  hot  countries.      Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  rich 

ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  (iv«  10,  11.) 

The  preparation  for  Esther's  introduction  to  king  Ahasuerus 
was  a  course  of  bathing  anil  perfuming  for  a  whole  year  :  six 

months  with  nit  af  myrrh,  <m<l  six  months  with  sweet  odours. 
(Estb.  ii.  12.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body, 
which  is  denounced  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem — 

Anil  there  shall  be,  instead  <>f  liei-fumo,  a  putrid  ulci  r— 

lsa.  iii.  21.    liji.  I.owtii's  version. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with 

all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in 
those  countries  of  the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply, — must 

have  been  a  punishmenl  the  most  severe,  ami  the  most  morii- 
i\  ing  to  iii.'  delicacy  of  these  haughty  daughters  of  Sion.' 

1.  The  Ti;\%  i'\i:i  vi  GaBUKRTB  (in  OUT  version  of  Isa.  iii. 
23.  rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent 
like  gaUZe,  Worn  onl\    h\    the    most    delicate  women,  and    liy 

such  as  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly  than  became 
women  of  good  character.  This  sort  ofjgarments  was  after- 
wards in  use  hoth  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.' 

■  Bchroeder  haf  treated  al  mil  length  on  the  varioua'artlclea  61  female 

apparel  menl I  In  laa    111    16     M    In  I"1*  Cenunenlarioi  Phltologico- 

Critlcue  de  Veatltu  Mnlierom'Hebi  eatim.  Lay.  Bat  1736,  <lto. 

•  Bp,  i.owili  mi  laaiah,  vol  Ii.  p  17 

»  Ibid  voL  ii-  p  18.    Banner*!  0  QO    in  the 

i        Indlea,  a  email  |ew<  i   m  form  re  embUna  a  rote,  ornamenta  one 
noatrtlol  even  the  pooreat  Malabar  woman.     Oallsway'a  Oriental  Obaer. 
i'  Is 
«  ii  la  probable  thai  the  ear  rimis,  or  jewela,  vrorn  brJacob'a  bonae- 
hold,  bad  been  conaecrali  d  to  luperetltlon    purpo  e  ,  and  worn 
aa  a  kind  "i  amulet,    it  appeara  thai  nnga,  whether  op  the  eara or  noae. 

i  •  •  gode,  ami  pi obabl]  "i 
1  Ireular  form  they  might  !"■  de  Igned  i"  r<  pre  i  nl     Mai 
monidci  mentlona  rlnga  ami  veaaela  of  thia  kind,  with  the  imi 
nun.  moon,  dee.  Impreeeed  on  them,      i 

ad  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  mmaelC    CnroSna  on  Geo. 
x\  a  t     CaJmi  t'a  Dictl 

*  Up.  Lowth'a  Iaaiah,  vol  ll  pp  19,60.  •  Ibid  p.  IB. 


[Part  IV. 

."..    Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chain  aboul  the  neck 
(Ezek.  xvi.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by 

the  men,  as   may  he   interred   from  Prov.  i.  i).     This  was  a 

general  ornamenl  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  thus  Pharaoh 

is  said  to  have  [nit  a  chain  of  gold  about  Joseph's  neck  ((Jen. 
xli.  10.);  and  lielshazzar  did  the  same  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v. 
89.)  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  Other  things  its  part 
of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  (Num.  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the 
arms  or  wrists  were  adorned  with  bracelets:  these  are  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  hy  the  .lews  (lv/.ek. 

xsi.  ii.),  ami  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present  Thej  were 
also  worn  hy  men  of  an\  considerable  figure,  for  we  read  of 
ludnh's  bracelets  (Gen.  zxxviii.  is.),  and  of  those  worn  by 


Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  in.) 
G.  Wen     " 


re-ad  in  Kxod.  xxxviii.  R.  of  the  women's  Looking 
Gi.assks,   which   were    not    made    of   what    is    now    called 

glass,  hut  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women 
could  not  have  contributed  them  towards  the  making  of  the 
brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned.  In  later  times,  mirrors 
were  made  of  other  polished  m<  lal,  which  at  host  could  only 
reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  imam.  I  [<  nee  St  Paul, 
in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  hy  that  opaque 
and  dim  representation  of  objects,  which  those"  mirrors  exhi- 
bited. Now  we  see  Si'  i<rc.rr^v  hi/  nn mis  if  n  mil  rorj  darkly ; 
not  through  n  glass,  as  in  our  version  ofl  Cor.  xiii.  12.  ;  for 
telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be 
added  Feet  Pings.  (Isa.  iii.  8.  in  our  version  rendered  tink- 
ling ornaments  about  the  feet.)  Most  of  these  articles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  Fast.  The  East 
Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Anglican  army 
from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  tings  in  their  noses,  and  sil- 
ver cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eyebrows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold 
and  silver  rings  about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  little 
bells  that  tinkle  as  they  walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  chil- 
dren often  wear  rings  about  their  ankles  ;  Malabar  and  Moor 
children  wear  rings,  bung  about  with  hollow  halls,  which 
linkle  as  they  run.*  The  licensed  prostitutes  whom  Dr. 
Pichardson  saw  at  Gbeneh  (a  large  commercial  town  of 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner.9 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
the  oriental  women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  order 
to  impart  a  dark  and  majestic  shade  to  the  eves.  Dr.  Shaw- 
informs  us,  that  none  of  the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselves 
completely  dressed,  until  they  have  tinged  their  eyelids  with 
al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the  powder  of  had  ore. 
As  this  process  is  performed  "  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and 
then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  hall 
of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  tin  eyes 
(not as  we  render  it,  with  painting,  but)  with  -po,  lead- ore. 
The  sooty  colour  which  in  this  manner  is  communicated  to 
the  eyes  is  tbnughl  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  per- 
sons of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it.  no  doubt,  is  of 
greai  antiquity;  for,  besides  the  instances  already  noticed, 

we  find-,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(•J  Kings  ix.  30.),  the  original  words  are  rv;y  iicj  OB»n,  i.  e. 
she  adjusted,  or  sit  off,  her  eyes  villi  tin-  •powder  of  lead  ore.  So 
likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  10,  is  to  be  understood".  Keren-hap- 
/mrh,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's 

t  The  'Srowrpar,  of  metallic  mirror,  is  mentioned  by  the  authoi  of  the 

apocryphal  I ■■  •« .U  •  •  i  the  Wisdom  ol  Solomon  (vii.  26.);  who,  speaking  of 

says  thai  she   ix  the  brightness   nf  th(    everlasting  light  ami 

'EZOnTPON  iK»x..Ju,T0»  tin-  unspotted  mirror  of /Af  potcei  »/  Hod  a  ml  the 

,  of  the  1 k  ■•!  it  i  Ii 


image  of  his  goodness.    The  author,  nlso 
exhorting  to  pul  no  truat  in  an  anen 
ticking,  yet  tu/.<  i d  hi  ed 


thorting  to  imi  no  hum  in  an  enemy,  says.  Though  hi  humble  himsaff 
•king,  yet  td/.i  good  heed  and  !•>  i 

!„■  unto  him  ■■    <>■'.,">;  ■<  'h.outi'on,  m  if  thou' hadst  wiped  annum, 


he  book  of  bc 

of  him  ;  and  thou  shall 


and  thou  shatt  knote  that  his  hist  hail,  not  altogethei  /"in  wiped  away. 

\n  11  )  The  in'  ntionol  ruel  in  * t . i -  place  manifestly  indii 
metallic  c poaition  ol  the  mirror;  which  is  frequentlj  mentioned  in  the 

ani-iml  Hassir  writers.      See   iialtnnlai  lv  Anai'ieon,  Ode    ii     -:    and  XJ    ■■, 

B     Dt    \   Clarke,  on  i  Col 

•  Dr.  Clarke'a  Travela.  voL  \    i  d  Jonr- 
ii.  i  In Pei   la.  p    146,    Ward'a  Hlatory,  See    ol  the  Hindoos,  \"i    U.  pp. 

Orli  nn. i  Obaervatlona,  pp  t7,  IS 

•  "Tins  la  the  only  place  in  Bkj  pi  where  weaaw  the  women  "i  the  town 
decked  out  In  all  their  finery.    They  were  ol  all  11  com. 
p(exiona,  and  regularly  lic.enaed,  as  in  many  parti  "i  Europe,  i"  •  • 
their  profeaaion,    Some  ol   them  were  lni;)ily  painted^  ami  got 

uiiii '  ii  with  '  -  • '  "'"'  "i  tht  a  '  ■ 

i,i  in  i  h  is-  nn  their  wrists  ami  arms     THey  aal  at  the  d 

ana  .'ill'  <t  "ii  thi 

read  In  the  book  of  Prnverbe."   [»il.6    SB]   ( It  >■  I 

rhe  aame  cuatoi 
(in..     Bee  ins  accooni  of  the  Mahometans,  p.  19. 
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youngest  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  custom  or  practice."1 
The  modern  Persian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  continue 
the  practice  of  tinging  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids.2 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law  that  the 
women  shall  not  wear  that  lohich  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  nei- 
ther shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment.  (Deut.  xxii.  5.) 
This  precaution  was  very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which 
are  the  usual  consequences  of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman 
drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained  so  readily  by 
that  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex  ;  and 
a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame 
go  into  companies  where,  without  this  disguise,  shame  and 
fear  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  prevent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine, 
travellers  inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable 
subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of 
any  condition  seldom  go  abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
skin  is,  consequently,  fair  and  beautiful.  But  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  01  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny 
and  swarthy.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  value 
would,  of  course,  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  their  complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
superior  quality,  no  less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their 
beauty.  We  perceive,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the  bride's 
self-abasing  reflection  in  Cant.  i.  5,  G.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments), 
among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  as  attendants 
on  a  royal  marriage  (we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest 
rank.3 

VIII.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some 
holy  action  which  required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  household  to  change 
their  garments,  and  go  with  him  to  sacrifice  at  Bethel.  (Gen. 
xxxv.  2, 3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and  washing 
their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rending  of  one's  clothes  is  an  expression  frequently  used 
in  Scripture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to 
denote  his  great  sorrow  for  Joseph,  refit  his  clothes  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  29.);  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver.  34.);  and  Ezra,  to 
express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on 
account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend 
his  garments  and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  3.)  ;  that  is,  both  his 
inner  and  upper  garment:  this  was  also  an  expression  of 
indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes, 
pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  G5.)  And  so  did  the  apostles,  when  the  people  intended 
to  pay  them  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  14.)  The  garments 
of  mourners  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and 
haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  profession  ;  and 
therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false 
prophets,  which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins, 

«  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
Morier's  Second  Journey,  pp.  61.  145.  The  eyes  of  the  wife  of  a  Greek 
priest,  whom  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  saw  at  Tiberias,  were  stained  with  black 
powder.     (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)    "  The  Palmyrcne 

women are  the  finest  looking  women  of  all  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria. 

Like  other  Orientals  of  their  sex,  they  dye  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 

the  palms  of  their  hands  red,  and  wear  gold  rings  in  their  ears  :  and  the 
jet-black  dye  of  the  hennah  for  the  eyelashes  is  never  forgotten ;  they 
Imagine,  and,  perhaps,  with  truth,  that  its  blackness  gives  the  eye  an  addi- 
tional languor  and  interest."    Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  592. 

a  Fry's  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  36. 


as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  signi- 
fying thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  beloved  son  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
habits  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speaking  of 
Lucullus  (who  had  pillaged  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic 
refinements  among  the  Romans),  says,  that,  some  persons 
having  waited  upon  him  to  request  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits 
out  of  his  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — "A 
hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a 
number?  However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  you  what 
I  have." — After  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  five  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome.4 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  display- 
ing in  wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  forming  a  principal  part  of  the 
opulence  of  those  times,  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job,  speaking  of  riches  in  his  time, 
says, —  Though  they  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare 
raiment  as  the  clay.  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 
pieces  of  silver,  and/ue  changes  of  raiment.  (Gen.  xlv.  22.)-> 
Naaman  carried  for  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes 
of  raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Calmet,  ten  tunics  and  ten 
upper  garments.  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  In  allusion  to  this  custom 
our  Lord,  when  describing  the  short  duration  and  perishing 
nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  moths.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.  (Matt.  vi.  19.)  The 
illustrious  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  sacred 
office,  said, — I  have  coveted  no  man's  gold,  or  silver,  or  apparel. 
(Acts  xx.  33.)  The  apostle .  James,  likewise  (just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they 
are  particularizing  the  opulence  of  those  times),  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments,  as  the  constituents  of  riches : — 
Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men  ,•  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and 
your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  (James  v.  1.  3.  2.)6  The 
fashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  subsists  in  Pa- 
lestine. It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics  ;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride's  garments  is 
compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanon.7  With  robes  thus  per- 
fumed Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  him 
to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  father's  blessing.  And  he  (Isaac) 
smelled  the  smell  (or  fragrance)  of  his  raiment  and  blessed  him, 
a?id  said,  See  !  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  (Gen.  xxvii.  27. )8  In  process 
of  time,  this  exquisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  of  which  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fragrance  of  thine  own  sweet  perfumes 
Is  thy  name,— a  perfume  poured  forth. » 


«  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40^4. 

s  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  in 
the  East.  See  several  illustrative  instances  in  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

e  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  347,  248. 

i  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122.  In  p.  123.  he  has  quoted  the  following 
passage  from  Moschus,  in  which  the  same  idea  occurs  with  singular  exact- 
ness : — 

TOO   0«,u£p0TOS  00>Sf 

TikoSi  xxi  hii/tuvti;  £x«ivuto  Kxpov  »U-W||>.  Idyl.  B.  91. 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  far  exceeds 

The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  123. 
a  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  97,  98. 
»  Dr.  Good's  version. 
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I.  Marriage  accounted  a  sacred  Obligation  by  the  Jews. — II.  Polygamy  tolerated. —  Condition  of  Concubines. — III.  J\'uJ>tiul 
Contract,  and  Espousals. — IV.  Nuptial  Cei-emonies. — V.  Divorces. 

more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yel  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  such  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and. 
therefore,  their  example  is  DO  rule  at  this  day.  The  first  \\ dm 
violated  this  primitive  law  of  marriage  was  Launch,  who 
took  until  him  two  triers.  (Gen.  iv.  19.)  Afterwards  we  read 
that  Abraham  had  concubines.  ((Jen.  xxv.  <!.)  And  his 
practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at  last 
pjew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Reho- 
hoam's  days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors, 
and  even  with  us  at  this  day.  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though 
she  he  not  married  to  a  man.  ye1  lives  with  him  as  his  wife; 
but  in  the  Sacred  Writings  it  is  understood  in  another  sense. 
There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of  a  lower  order  and  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  family;  and,  therefore, 
she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  the  chief  wife  ; 
and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  bas- 
tards :  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior 
to  the  primary  wife  :  for  they  had  no  authority  in  the  family, 
nor  any  share  in  household  government.  If  they  had  been 
servants  in  the  family  before  they  came  to  be  concubines, 
they  continued  to  be  so  afterwards",  and  in  the  same  subjec- 
tion to  their  mistress  as  before.  The  dignity  of  these  primary 
wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in  the  succession,  so 
that  the  children  of  concubines  did  nol  inherit  their  father's 
fortune,  except,  upon  the  failure  of  the  children  by  these  more 
honourable  wives ;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  father 
commonly  provided  for  the  children  by  these  concubines  in 
his  own  lifetime,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  cattle  and 


I.  Marriage  was  considered  hy  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
the  strictest  obligation.  They  understood  literally  and  as  a 
precept  these  words  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  lie  fruitful, 
mill  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Their 
continual  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  added 
great  weight  to  this  obligation.  Every  one  lived  in  the  hopes 
that  this  blessing  should  attend  their  posterity ;  and  therefore 
they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of 
him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was 
to  be  born,  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that 
temporal  kingdom  for  which  they  looked  upon  his  appear- 
ance. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel  ; 
for,  besides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life 
without  great  danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  promise,  that  Ike  seed  of  the 
women  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpen/.  On  this  account 
it  was  that  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored  her  virginity,  be- 
cause she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which  he 
might  entertain  from  heirs  descended  from  her,  by  whom  his 
name  might  survive,  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which 
was  the  general  desire  of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For 
the  same  reason  also  sterility  was  regarded  among  the  Jews 
(as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modern  Egyptians) '  as  one  of 
the  gTeatest  misfortunes  that  could  befall  any  woman,  inso- 
much that  to  have  a  child,  though  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have 
none  at  all  ;  and  to  this  purpose  We  may  observe,  that,  the 
midwife  comforts  Rachel  in  her  labour  (even  though  she 
knew  her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms,  Fear 
mil.  fir  thou  shall  bear  this  son  also.    (Gen.  XXXV.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  ilieir  exactness  in  causing 
the  brother  of  a  husband,  who  died  without,  issue,  to  marry  the 
widow  he  left  behind,  .mil  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refus- 
ing so  to  do  ;  for,  as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became 
the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  that,  child  and  the  posterity 
flowing  from  him  were,  hy  a  fiction  of  law,  considered  as  the 
real  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  brother.  This  ex- 
plains the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  scrcn  women  should  take  hold 
nf  oiU  man,  saying,  We  will  eat  our  OUM  bread,  and  icear  our 
own  apparel  ,■  only  let  us  be  railed  by  thy  name,  to  take  away 
our  reproach.  (Isa.  iv.  1.)  This  was  the  reason  also  why  the 
Jews  commonly  married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to 
men  by  the  Rabbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was 
ordinarily  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  years 
complete,  whence  her  husband  is  called  the  guide  of  her 
youth  ( I'rov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  (Joel  i. 
8.) ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage  is  in  I'sal. 
lxxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 

anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  delaying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  and  disgrace. - 

II.  From  the  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that 
God  gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man;  ami  if  it  be  a  true,  as 
it.  is  a  common,  observation,  thai  there  are  every  \\  here  more 

males  than  females  born  in  the  world,  it  billows  that  those 
men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  law  s  both  of  God  and  na- 
ture who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  But 
though  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to  dispense 
w  ilh  bis  own  laws,  and  actually  did  so  w  itb  the  Jews  for  the 

■  Tho  most  Importunate  applicant!  t"  Dr.  Richardson  f"r  medical  advice 
were  those  who  consulted  bun  on  accounl  "t  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he 

nil  considered  the  gi  sate  -i  ol  all  1 1  111  "The  unfortunate  couple 
believe  thai  they  are  bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they 
fancy  thi  phj  Ichm  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  Is  In  vain  thai  he  declares 

thi  fa    i  ■    y  ol  the  healing  arl  i"  take  away  their  reproach,    The  par- 

tic .  bans  round,  dunning  and  importuning  him  for  the  love  ol  God,  i"  pre- 
scribe (oi  thi  in,  that  Hi.  ,  maj  nave  children  like  other  people.  '  Give  me 
children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fin  Iful  B  u  in  to  bei  ha  band  ;  'Give  me  child- 

ren.or   I   CUTSC  yon,'   say  tin-  h.irnn  Ksvpliam    I  I' 

Richardson's  Travels  along  the  M<  in.  n.m.  m  .*■-.  \,.i  ii  p  106.  A.  nearly 
stmllai  i  iiv  Mr  n    u   Madden  who  travelled  in  the  East 

between  mdl827     Travels  In  Turkey,  dec.  vol  ILp.  61. 

■  Ward's  History,  Ac  ot  the  Hindoos,  vol  U  p  327.  Maurice's  Indian 
antiquities,  voL  vfl.  p.  JJv.  Hume's  Hioiury  ol  (he  Jews,  vol  Ii.  pp. 
350,  361. 


goods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  gifts.  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was 
the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  had  two  concu- 
bines, Hagar  and  Keturah  ;  by  these  he  had  other  children 
whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said.  He  govt 
them  gifts,  and  sent  Ihem  tnray  while  he  yet  lieid.  (d'en.  XXV. 
5,  6.)  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26.,  the 
younger  daughter  could  not  he  given  in  marriage  "  before  the 
first-born"  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this 
day  among  the  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  it  is  considered  criminal  to  give  the  younger 
daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder,  or  tor  a  younger  SOD 
to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmarried.3 

III.  No  formalities  appeal  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews — at  least  none  were,  enjoined  to  them  by  .Moses — in 
joining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  followed 
by  consummation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in 
which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Sheehem,  who  asked  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
in  marriage  (Gen.  \\\iv.  6 — 12.)  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, together  with  the  mode  of  solemnizing  the  marriage,  is 
described  in  Gen.  wiv.  50,  5L  57.  67.  There  was.  indeed, 
a  previous  espousal'  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  mamage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the 
other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  upon.  This 
Was  sometimes  done  bv  writing,  sometimes  by  the  delivery 
Ofa  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  in  presence  of  witnesses.  88  8 

pledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.     We  are  informed  by 

the  Jew  ish  writers'   that    kisses  were    given    in    token   of  the 

espousals  (to  which  custom  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion 
in  Canticles  i.  'J.),  after  which  the  parties  were  reckoned  as 
man    and    wife.'      After    such    espousals  Were    made  (which 

J  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii  p  362.  Paxton's  Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  vol  ill.  p.  129.  2d  edit  Hartley's  Kcseaivhes  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  pp 

«  ••  Before,  the  giving  ofthelaw(salthMaimonides),  if  ths  man  and  woman 

had  agreed  about  marriage,  he  brought  her  Into  his  1 se  and  privately 

married  her.     But,  aftei  the  giving  of  the  law,  1 1 .  •  ■  1  , .  t  •  t  ■  r  -     w\<-  nun 

iii.uiii.il.  thai  If  any  wer Inded  to  take  a  vi an  for  his  wife,  he  should 

receive  her,  first  before  witnesses,  and  henceforth  lei  hsi  be  to  him  to 
wife,  u  ii  i-  written,  '  If  any  one  take  ■  wife.'  Thli  taking  is  one  of  the 
affirmative  precepts. of  the  law,  and  is  mil.  I  '  esponsim: ' ''  I nthtfoot's 
Hone  li,  I.,-  ,in  Mm   i.  ia    [Works,  vol    rl  p  16   Bvo  edli    I 

i  Dr.  Olll's  Comment  on  BoL  Bong  i. '-'    The  * tere >■  was  pras- 

tis.-ii  amntn:  ih<- primitive  Christians.    < Bingham's  antiquities,  I k  ami 

e.  3,  sect  6  i  By  the  civil  law,  Indeed,  the  Has  Ii  made  ;i  ceremony,  m 
peel  ,  ol  importance  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contract  fOod 
.lustin.  lih  v.  tit.  :i  ile  Donation,  ante  Nuplias,  leg.  16.)  Pry's  Translation 
of  the  Canticles,  p.  Si. 
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was  generally  when  the  parties  were  young)  the  woman  con- 
tinued with  her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  years  (at 
least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  she 
was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated.1  That 
if.  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bride  some  time  before  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7. 
Thus  we  find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
d  considerable  time  after  espousals  (Judg.  xiv.  8.)  ;  and  we 
me  told  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before 
she  and  her  intended  husband  came  together.  (Matt.  i.  18.) 
If,  during  the  time  between  the  espousals  and  the  marriage, 
the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  correspondence  with 
another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bride- 
groom, she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  thus  the  holy 
Virgin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having  conceived 
our  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation.2 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  mar- 
riage was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purchase,  which  the  man 
made  of  the  woman  he  desired  to  marry ;  and,  therefore,  in 
contracting  marriages,  as  the  wife  brought  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  This  was  the  case 
between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12.);  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Laban  seven  years'  ser- 
vice,3 which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
xxix.  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Michal  to  David, 
till  after  he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Sam.  xviii.  25.)  Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barley. 
(Hos.  iii.  2.)  The  same  custom  also  obtained  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations;4  and  it  is  to  this  day  the 
practice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among  the 
Druses,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Haouran,  and  also  among  the  modern  Scenite  Arabs,  or  those 
who  dwell  in  tents.5 

IV.  It  appears  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  splendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
observed  by  them  on  this  occasion,  were  common  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Romans.  We  learn  from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of 
newly  married  persons  ;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
bride  was  crowned  by  her  mother;6  and  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  presenting  them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  a  nuptial  banquet,  as  being  a  festivity  of  the 
first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets  of  flowers  only  constituted  the  nuptial 
crowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded 
to  in  Ezek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  which  the  yet  future  pros- 
perous and  happy  state  of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  dress 
of  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  latter  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous companions  :  Samuel  had  thirty  young  men  to  attend 
him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in  Matt  ix.  15.  and 
Mark  ii.  19.  are  termed  children  of  the  bride-chamber .  "At 
every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.    The  offices  assigned  to  the  paranymph,  or  p3PW, 

»  The  same  practice  obtains  in  the  East  Indies  to  this  day.  Ward's  His- 
tory of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

»  Calmer,  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  440. 

a  The  Crim  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship for  thfir  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Holderness's  Notes,  p.  8.  first  edit. 

4  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

'  Burckharrlt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  298.  385.  De  la  Roque,  Vovage 
dans  la  Palestine,  p.  222.  See  several  additional  instances  in  Border's 
Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  56 — 59.  Young  girls,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  us,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
from  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  order  of  inhabitants,  according 
to  their  connexions  or  beauty  ;  though  among  the  labouring  classes  it 
descends  as  low  as  100  or  even  50.  This  sum  being  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride's  father  adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  when 
handsomr)  as  profitable  to  their  parents  as  boys  are  by  the  wages  they 
earn  by  their  labour.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp. 
49.  143. 

•  Dr.  Good's  translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  106. 
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numerous  and  important ;  and,  on  account  of  those,  the  Bap- 
tist compares  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom.7  (John 
iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  the  paranymph  were  threefold — befort 
— at — and  after  the  marriage.  Before  the  marriage  of  his 
friend  it  was  his  duty  to  select  a  chaste  virgin,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  parties,  till  the  day  of 
marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them  during  the 
seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  in  the 
happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  the  para- 
nymph was  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife 
and  her  husband,  and  was  called  in  to  compose  any  differ- 
ences that  might  take  place  between  them.  As  the  forerun- 
ner of  Christ," the  Baptist  may  be  well  compared  to  the  para- 
nymph of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the  most  usual  com- 
parisons adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  union  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  the  paranymph,8  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
faith,  presented  the  church  as  a  youthful  bride  and  a  chaste 
■virgin  to  Christ.  He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  till 
the  wedding  was  furnished  wTith  guests.  His  joy  was  ful- 
filled when  his  own  followers  came  to  inform  him  that  Christ 
was  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all  men 
came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as  the  sound  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  that  the  nuptials  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  may  learn,  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in 
all  purity  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them 
to  find  their  best  source  of  joy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most 
Highest  on  their  labours — their  purest  happiness  in  the  im- 
provement and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided  to  their 
care."9 

Further,  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare 
garments  for  his  guests  (Matt.  xxii.  11.),  which,  it  appears 
from  Rev.  xix.  8.,  were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wed- 
ding-garment is  emblematical  of  Christian  holiness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  bride- 
groom, attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct  the  bride  to 
his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  demonstration 
of  joy.  To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies 
just  stated,  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 12.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast, 
given  by  a  sovereign,  in  honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt, 
xxii.  2.)  In  the  first  of  these  parables  ten  virgins  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ;  five  of 
whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oil, 
which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept,  until  the  procession  approached  ;  but,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the 
bridegroom  cometh  !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.w  On  this,  all  the 
virgins  arose  speedily  to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were 
instantly  ready ;  but  the  imprudent  virgins  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  recollected  their  neglect: 
their  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no  oil  to  refresh 
them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the  bride- 
groom arrived  :  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 

i  "Smaller  circumstances  and  coincidences  sometimes  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  book,  more  efFectually 
than  more  important  facts.  May  not  one  of  those  unimportant  yet  convinc- 
ing coincidences  be  observed  in  this  passage!  The  Baptist  calls  himself 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  any  other  paranymph,  or 
1>2Z> W.  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  in  the  Baptist's  comparison. 
But  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  Galileans  had  one  paranymph  only." 
Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

a  Exemplo  et  vita,  says  Kuinoel,  communi  depromto  Johannes  Baptista 
ostendit,  quale  inter  ipsum  et  Christum  discrimen  intercedat.  Se  ipsum 
coinparat  cum  paranympho,  Christum  cum  sponso  ;  quocum  ipse  Christus 
se  quoque  comparavit,  ut  patet  e  locis,  Matt.  ix.  15.  and  xxv.  1.  Scilicet, 
o  <?i>.o;  T8  «»,<tfi«,  est  sponsi  socius,  ei  peculiariter  addictus,  qui  Graecis 
dicebatur  sr»(i*in»/«(|>i»s,  Matt.  ix.  15.  im>s  "u  yup9«ira«.  Heb.  ]2W\&  filius 
lKtitite.— Com.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 

»  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

»°  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  says,— "The 
large  number  of  young  females  who  were  present  naturally  reminded  me 
of  the  wise  anil  foolish  virgins  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being 
friends  of  the  bride,  the  virgins,  her  companions  (Psal.  xiv.  14.),  had  come 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  come  at  mid- 
night; so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  the  cry  is  made,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh  !  Go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bride- 
groom tarried :  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to 
receive  them;  and  there  the  ceremony  was  completed."  Researches  in 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  231. 
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marriage ,-  and  the  door  was  «/(«/,»  and  all  admittance  was  re- 
fused to  the  imprudent  virgins.2  The  solemnities  here  de- 
scribed are  still  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Podolia,3  and  also  by 
the  Christians  iu  Syria,4  and  in  Egypt.5  These  companions 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  mentioned  in  Psal.  xlv.  9. 
14.,  and  Cant.  v.  1.8.  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom.    (John  iii.  29.) 

From  the  parable,  "  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as 
making  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  we  learn  that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honoured  with 
an  invitation,  were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of 
just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple — and  that  after  the 
procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  house  was  con- 
cluded, the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an 
apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in 
raiments  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  going 
to  celebrate;  and  such,  it  found,  wire  expelled  the  house 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  From  the  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  the  following  passage  receives  great  light 
and  lustre.  VS  In  ii  the  king  came  into  see  the  guests,  he  dis- 
covered among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding- 
garment. — He  calh-d  him  and  said,  Friend,  how  earnest  Hum 
in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding-garment  ?  and  he  was  speech- 
leu  ■■ — he  had  no  apology  to  oiler  for  this  disrespectful  neglect. 
The  king  then  called  to  bis  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him 
hand  and  foot — to  drag  him  out  of  the  room — and  thrust  him 
out  into  midnight  darkness."   (Matt.  xxii.  12.)8 

"  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriam 
festivals  of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week ;"  as  they  do  to  this 
day  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.'  "  Laban 
said,  It  must  not  he  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first -born.  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee 
this  also.  (Gen.  xxix.  2G,  27.)  And  Samson  said  unto  them 
I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you  :  if  you  can  certainly 
declare  it  me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast,  and  find  it 
out,  then  I  will  give  you  thirty  sheets,  and  thirty  change  of 
garments,  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feast- 
ing, and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of 
this  occasion  our  Lord  refers : — Can  the  children  of  the  bridc- 
cJiamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  but 
the  days  wiUcfme,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
tloio.  and  then  shall  they  fast?*  (Mark  ii.  19,  20.)« 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the 
young  women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with 
the  men;  and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not 

t  Mr.  Ward  has  given  ttic  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding, 
which  furnishes  a  striking  parallel  lo  the  parable  of  the  \veddin»-fe;ist  in 
the  Gospel  "  At  ■  marriage,  the  precession  of  which  1  saw  soma  years 
ago,  the  bridegroom  came  from  ri  distance,  and  the  briile  lived  at  Seram- 
pore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  was  lo  renin-  l>y  water.  Alter  w.-iiiim; 
two  or  three  hours,  ;ii  length,  near  midnight,  ii  wae  announced,  as  ii  in  the 
very  words  of  Scrip  I  are,  'Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh  1  Go  ye  out  (a 
meet  him.'  All  tie  persons  employed  now  lighted  tln-ir  lamps,  andran 
with  them  in  their  hands  to  tin  op  their  stations  in  the  proo 
them  had  lost  Heir  lights,  an  i  were  unprepared  bul  It  was  then  toe  late  to 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  to  the  bouse  ef  the  bride,  at 
winch  place  the  company  entered  a  large  and  ,  piendidl)  illumin.ii. -,i  an  ... 
before  the  bouse,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  greal  multitude  of 
i  m  their  i>.-<t  apparel,  were  sealed  upon  mats    The  bride- 

groom  wax  carrli  '     ,,  -    up,  , 

the  midst  oi  the  c pany,  where  be  sal  a  ebon  time,  and  then  weni  into 

the  bouse,  the  door  of  which  a  nut,  and  guarded  by  Se- 

poys.   I  and  nth-,  IwUhthedoork.-.  |hin,  hut  in  vain      V-.i 

struck  with  our  Lord'.-  beautiful  para'  ment:— 

And  the  door  aa  hull  (Ward  View  of  the  History,  Sti  of  the  Hin- 
doos, vol.  in.  pp.  171,  17^  ) 

»  Allxr,  Uermeneul  vet 
96,    Gilpin  on  the  SewTest  vol  i   p   100. 

'  At  Kami  ■    !    P    i  '  i'     Henderson  l   tales,  "we  were  stunned 

by  the  noise  o|  a  procei  loo,  led  on  by  b  bond  ol  mu  h 
tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our  windows.    On  Inquiry,  We 

learned   thai    it    '-on    Isted    01    B    Jew)   b    bridegroom,    »rrnin|>aiiii-d    hy  his 

young  friends,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  oruerto 

convey  her  home  to  her  future  re  idem  •      In  a         tl they  returned 

with  such  a  profusion  ol  Bghi    a   quite  illuminated  the  street    The  bride 

deeply  veired,  was  led  albng  in  tr ph,  accompanied  by  hi 

with  s  candle  in  ber  band,  who,  with  the  young  i  i  inced  be 

fore  ber  and  the  bridegri  I  anted  us  with  an  ocular 

illustration  of  ihr  Important  para!, i. •  recorded  In  the  twenty  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  ol  Matthew  ;  and  we  were  parlli  ubrly  reminded  ol  the  ap- 
propriate nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Sb  Ii  ilchand 

in  the  re-proci     Ion  mu  I  ba\ omenoed  immediately  on 

the  arm  -i  oi  the  bridegroom  ''    Blblie  tl  p.  217. 

Mi    Jowi  it     <  brl  tl  in  l.-  17,  88. 

'  Bet     '  I  .;.-,  ,N  ,-    ro]    |    p 

33-i  third  edition 

•  H.irwoi id's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

i  .low.  iu'b  Christian  it-  p   se 

►  Harwood's  Introd  vol  II  p  i  _■;:  Bnanlnga  states  that  the- Jew*  dis- 
tinguish between  b  brld 

th*t  the  nuptial  feast  ol  the  former  1 .  ited  a  whole  week,  but  for  the  latter 
it  was  limit.-.  I  to  three  daa/s     intlq   Hebr  p.  71. 


amuse  themselves  with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men 
did  not  spend  their  time  merely  in  eating  and  drinking;  for 
their  custom  was  to  propose  questions  and  hard  problems,  by 
resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the 
company.  This  was  done  at  Samson's  marriage,  where  he 
proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person 
to  superintend  the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the 
guests  to  see  that  they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  servants.  Ordinarily,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not  recline  with  them  ;  or,  at  least, 
he  did  not  take  his  place  among  them  until  he  had  performed 
all  that  was  required  of  him.  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1.)  This  offict  r 
is  by  St.  John  (ii.  H, !).)  termed  'a^it^xaiv-c,  and  'Hfytu/*$m  bj 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter  lived 
about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  .lews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  custom  of  choosing  a  governor  of  the  least  p 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.9  Theophylact's  remark  on 
John  ii.  8.  satisfactorily  explains  what  was  the  business  of 
the  li^/Tpotx/vcc : — "  That  no  one  mijfht  suspect  that  their  taste. 
was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imagine  water  to  be  wine, 
our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  the  governor  of  the  feast, 
who  certainly  was  sober;  for  those,  who  on  such  occasions 
are  intrusted  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  Bobriety, 
that  every  thing  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with 
regularity  and  decency."10 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited, 
he  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was 
"seated  as  the  stranger  guest  immediately  beside  him:  and 
on  the  ejaculation  of  '  B'  Ism  Allah'  being  uttered,  he  dipped 
his  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  and  had  the  choicest  bits  placed 
before  him  by  his  own  hands,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  consi- 
dered a  friend  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast." 

"Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illustration 
from  this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  The  first  is  that,  in  which 
the  Saviour  says,  'When  thou  art  hidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room  [that  is.  place  or 
station],  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
Give  this  man  place:  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room;  that  when  he  that  hade  thee  cometh,  he  may 
say  unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher:  then  shah  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  wiih  thee.' 
(Luke  xiv.  8 — 10.)  In  a  country  where  the  highest  import- 
ance is  attached  to  this  distinction,  the  proprh  ty  of  this  ad- 
vice is  much  more  striking  than  if  applied  to  the  manners  of 
our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as  much  appreciated  through- 
out Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  present  day.  as 
it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  passage  is  that, 
in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  pasSOVer,  Jesus  says  (Matt, 
xxvi.  23.),  '  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and 
these  always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests, 
who  are  seated  sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to 
dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  last 
supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  baseness  of  the  treachery 

is  much  increased,  when  one  of  those  few  becomes  a  betrayer; 

and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was.  no  doubt,  meant 
to  be  depicted    bj  this  pregnant  expression."" 

V.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Divorce 
as  well  as  by  death.1-  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  thnt'JAw.s  suf- 
fered this  because  n/  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt,  Nix.  8.);  meaning  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils, 
such  -as  murders,  adulteries,  \c.  he  permitted  it:  whence  it 

should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  law;  and  W6  see 
that  Abraham  dismissed  rlagar,  at  the  requesl  of  Sarah.      It 

appears  that   Samson's  father-in-law  understood   thai   his 

daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave   Iter  to  another. 
(Judg.  xv.  -2.)      The  Levite'a  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at 

Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  have 
returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.'J, .'{.) 

-  Robinson's  Qreek  Lexicon  voce  -a^it^x*.. »•«,-.    Alher,  loterpi 
i  Ipiurae,  torn  lx.p»83 

■o  ti pbvlaot  n.s  cited  in  Parkhnrst's  Qreek  Lexicon,  voce    ArX.rpl. 

<<  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol  i  pp.  106 

<■>   \ ,,■■  tie-  it.-. i ti  Arabs,  a  brother  finds  unwell  more  disho 

by  the  seduction  Is  sistoi   than  a  man  hy  the  infidelity  .-t  hia  wife. 

i  account  for  the  sangutnarv  revenge  taken  bj  Simeon  an 

upon  the  Bhechemllea  for  the  deJDemenl  ol  thel  (Gen 

i.  \  1  nivelb  in  Arabia  the  Desait   |.|.  Jl.t,  .11 
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Solomon  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
husband,  the  director  of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contrary 
to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  God. 
(Prov.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  obliged  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had 
married  contrary  to  the  law  (Ezra  x.  11,  12.  19.);  but  our 
Saviour  has  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single 
case  of  adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31,  32.)  Nor  was  this  limitation 
unnecessary  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences. A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dis- 
pute arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce;  the  school 
of  Shammai  contending  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross 
misconduct  or  for  violation  of  nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  school 
of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might  be  repudiated  for  the 
slightest  causes.     To  this  last-mentioned  school  belonged 


the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  tempting  him,  ana 
saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  every  cause — for  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  dis- 
agreeable in  her?  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Upon  cur  Lord's  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the 
disciples  (who  had  been  educated  in  Jewish  prejudices  and 
principles)  hearing  this,  said — If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so 
with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except  only 
for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry  !  (Matt.  xix.  10.)  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  and  levity 
among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
is  confirmed  by  Josephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own 
example :  for  he  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not 
pleased  with  her  behaviour.1 


CHAPTER  IV. 


BIRTH,  NURTURE,  ETC.   OP  CHILDREN.2 


I.    Child-birth, 


■  Circumcision. — Naming   of  the  Child. — II. 
Power  of  the  Father  over  his  Children.- 


Privileges   of  the  First-born. — III.  Nurture  of  Children. — IV. 
-Disposition  of  his  Property. — V.  Adoption. 


1.  In  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switzerland  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust),  child- 
birth is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  difficulty  ;3  and  mo- 
thers were  originally  the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters, 
as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  and  xxxviii.  28.  that  midwives 
were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of 
delivering  women  was  committed  to  female  midwives. 
(Exod.  i.  15.  et  seq.)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling-clothes 
(The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-born  infants  in 
salt  and  water,  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth- 
day of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solem- 
nized every  succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
(Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  l.  4.  Matt.  xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or 
of  a  daughter  rendered  the  mother  ceremonially  unclean  for 
a  certain  period  :  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  cirr 
cumstances  would  not  afford  it,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  1 — 8.  Luke  ii.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xvii.  10.  compared  with  Rom.  iv.  11.)  :  on  the  nature 
of  circumcision,  see  pp.  110,  111.  supra.  At  the  same  time 
the  male  child  received  a  name  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  p.  111.)  :  in  many  instances  he  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.  xxv.  25,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.)  ;  and  some- 
times the.  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii. 
3.  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt.  i.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

'  Josephus  de  Vita  sua,  c.  76.  Home's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p. 
r?.">S.  Harwnod's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Cahnet's  Dissertation  sur  le  Divorce. 
Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
causes  for  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  away  their  wives,  at 
fie  period  referred  to  : — 1.  "It  is  commanded  to  divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not 
of  good  behaviour,  and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter  of  Israel."— 
2.  "  If  any  man  hate  his  wife,  let  him  put  her  away." — 3.  "  The  school  of 
Hillel  saith,  If  the  wife  cook  her  husband's  food  illy,  by  over-salting  it,  or 
over-roastins  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."— 4.  Yea,  "If,  by  any  stroke  from 
the  hand  of  God,  she  become  dumb'or  sottish,"  &c. — 5.  R.  Akibah  said, 
"  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  own  wife,  he  may  put  her 
away;  because  it  is  said,  '  If  she  find  not  favour  in  his  eyes.'" — (Light- 
foot's  Horae  Hebraica,  on  Matt.  v.  31. — Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  118.  8vo.  edit.) 
This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  Josephus  for  repudiating  his  wife  in 
the  passage  above  cited. 

»  This  chapter  is  compiled  from  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp. 
427—430.  443—447.  Lewis's  Origines  HebrcBEe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240—310.  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption.  Bruning,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1 — 11. 
Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  part  iv.  c.  6.  de  liberorum  procreatione  et 
educatione,  pp.  442^146. 

3  Hanner's  Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  106. 


II.  "  The  First-born,  who  was  the  object  of  special  affec- 
tion to  his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  opening  of  the  womb.  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow 
who  by  a  previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, the  first-born  as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the 
child  that  was  eldest  by  the  second  marriage.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the  practice 
occasioned  much  contention  (Gen.  xxv.  31,  32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it.  (Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17.)  The  first- 
born inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. — 1.  He  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upon  Joseph, 
by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5 — 8.)  This  was 
done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his  incestuous 
conduct  (Gen.  xxxv.  22.);  but  Reuben,  notwithstanding, 
was  enrolled  as  the  first-born  in  the  genealogical  registers. 
(1  Chron.  v.  1.) — 2.  The  first-born  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exercising  the  priesthood  was 
transferred,  by  the  command  of  God  communicated  through 
Moses,  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
rio-ht  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  (Num.  iii.  12 — 18. 
viii.  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all 
the  first-born,  to  serve  him  as  priest,  the  first-born  of  the 
other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in  that 
capacity.  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22. 
et  seq.) — 3.  The  first-bom  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those 
who  were  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father 
(Gen.  xxv.  23.  et  seq.  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.), 
which  was  transferred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their 
father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8 — 10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
every  where  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first- 
born, he  was  also  made  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who, 
though  a  younger  brother,  was  made  his  successor  by  David 
at  the  special  appointment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 
view  of  these  facts,  how  the  word  first-born  came  to  express 
sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  dignity."4  (Isa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  lxxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  i.  15— 18. 
Heb.  xii.  23,  Rev.  i.  5.  11.  Job  xviii.  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring 
themselves,  and,  it  should  seem  from  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old  :  on 
the  day  the  child  was  weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast. 
(2  Mace.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22 — 24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same 
custom  of  feasting  obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.5  In  case 
the  mother  died  before  the  child  was   old   enough  to  be 

«  Jahn's  Archteologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  §  165. 
•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  107. 
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was  unable  to  rear  it  herself,  nurses  were  em- |  wishes  or  will  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  probably  ii 

the  presence  of  the   future  heirs,  as  Jacob   din,  in   Gen 


weaned,  _. 

ployed  ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too 
delicate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  the  mat. -nr.il  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
family;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  history. 
See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  11. 

"The  daughters  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an 
urn  to  draw  water,  Which  was  the  practice  with  those  who 
belonged  to  those  humbler  stations  in  life  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  had  not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii. 
16.  Gen.  xxiv.  Hi.  xxix.  10.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12.  John  iv.  7.) 
They  spent  their  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other 
arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character, 
till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  to  be 
sold,  of  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  marriage.  (Prov. 
xxxi.  13.  "2  Sain.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those  who  by 
their  wealth  had  been  elevated  to  high  stations  in  life,  so  far 
from  going  out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  he  said  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  within  the  walls  or  their  palaces.  In 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  they  were  occupied  with  dressing, 

with  singing,  and  with  dancing;  and.  if  we  iiin\  judge  trom 
the  representations  of  modern  travellers,  their  apartments 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice,  (lv/.ek.  xxiii.  IB.)  They 
went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  point  of  rank,  but  they 
received  with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a 
good  woman,  of  one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station, 
to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities 
and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

"The  urn*  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the 
women;  then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were 
taught  not  only  the"  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion. 
(Deut.  vi.  20 — 25.  xi.  19.)  Those  who  wished  to  have 
them  further  instructed,  provided  they  did  not  deem  it  pre- 
ferable to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to  some 
priest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other  chil- 
dren to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24 — 28.  that 
there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  youth. 

IV.  "The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitled  ex- 
tended not  only  to  bis  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his 
servants  of  both  Bexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.    It 

Was  the  custom  anciently  for  Sons  newly  married  to  remain 
at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
marry  a  daughter,  who,  leaving  no  brother*,  was  heiress  to 
an  <state;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable,  them  to  support 
their  own  family.  It  might  of  course  he  expected,  while 
they  lived  in  their  father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autho- 
rity over  the  children  of  his  sons  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
themselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  lather  "  had  no 
narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  be  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  11.  xxxviii.  21.)  This 
power"  was    BO    restricted    by    Moses,   lh-.it    the   lather,   if  he 

judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the 

before  a  judge.     But  be  enacted,  ai  the  same  ti ,  that 

the  judge  should  pr<  nounoe  sentence  of  death  upon  the  s 

if  on  inquiry  it  eould  be  proved,  thai  he  had  beaten  or  cursed 

his   father  or  mother,  or  that  lie  was  a  Spendthrift,  or   saucy, 

or  e«  ntnmacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed.  ( Exod,  xm.  15. 
17.  Lev.  xx.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.)    The  authority  of  the 

parents,  and  the  service  and  Love  due  to  them,  are  recount  ed 

m  the  mosl  prominenl  and  ' lamentaJ  of  the  moral  touts 

of  the  Jewish  polity,  vii.  the  Ten  Commandments.  (Exod 

xx.  12.) 
"  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  i" 

exhibit  his  gratitude  to    his    parents,  not    only  by  WOrda   and 

in  feeling,  but  by  gifts.  (Matt  xv.  5,  6.  Mark  vii.  11— 13.) 
The  power  of  the  father  over  Ins  offspring  in  the  ancient 
times  was  imt  only  very  great  for  the  time  being,  and  wnil 
be  sojourned  with"  them  in  the  land  of  the  living  ;  but  he  was 
allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  bis  prophetic 
curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  tittle  efficacy."1  (Gen.  xli\. 
2— 2H.) 

It  appears  from  l  Kings  xx.  1.  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in 
the  disposition  of  Id*  effects,  the  fath<  r  expressed  bis  last 


xlviii. ;  and  this,  Miehaelis  is  of  opinion,  seems  to  be  what 
is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons,  in  Deut.  xxi.  If.. 
Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  after  that  period. 
The  following  regulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of  pro- 
perty : — 

1.  "As  it  respected  sons: — The  property  or  estate  of  the 
father,  after  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally  ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  eldest  son  received  two  portions."  It  appears, 
however,  from  Luke  xv.  12.  that  sons  might  demand  and 
receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  during  their  father's 
lifetime;  and  that  the  parent,  though  aware  of  the  dissipated 
inclinations  of  the  child,  could  not  Itgul/y  refuse  the  applica- 
tion. 

2.  "As  it  respected  the  smis  of  concubines.- — The  portion, 
which  was  given  to  them,  depended  altogether  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  father.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount 
is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had 
by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  bis  death.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  other  portion  in  the  I  state ;  but 
Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines,  heirs 
as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8 — 21.  xxv.  1 — 6.  xlix.  1 — 
27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathers  in 
this  respect;  and  we  should  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines 
foT  the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fact,  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  com- 

fdained,  that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his 
ather's  house.    (Judg.  xi.  1 — 7.) 

3.  "As  it  respected  daughters: — The  daughters  not  only 
had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried, 
were  considered  as  making  apart  of  it,  ana  were  sold  by  their 
brothers  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or 
they  all  had  died,  they  took  the  estate  (Num.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  : 
if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  any  offspring,  the  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in  Num. 
xxvii.  8— 11. 

4.  "  As  it  respected  servants: — The  servants  or  the  slaves 
in  a  family  could  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right, 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them 
his  heirs.  (Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
those  who  had  heirs,  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
estates  on  faithful  and  deserving  servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  2.) 

5.  "As  it  respected  widows.- — The  widow  of  the  deceased, 
like  his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate. 
The  sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford 
her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise 
arranged  in  the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  back  again  to 
her  father' shouse,  particularly  if  the  support,  which  the  heirs 
gave  her,  was  not  such  as  had  been  promised,  or  was  not  suffi- 
cient (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the  story  of  Ruth.) 
The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not  without 
cause,  exclaim  against  the  "neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."2  (Isa.  l.  17 


2.  Jer.  vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Ezek.xxii. 
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7.  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22—2-1.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

V.  Where  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears 
from  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  thai  Adoptiok, 
— or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  family,  in  order  to  make 

him  a  part  of  It,  acknowledging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  ti  e 
estate, — was  very  gi  ncrally  practised  in  the  lvast,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Adoption,  however,  does  not  'appear  to  have 
been  u.oA  by  the  elder  I  It  brews  :  Most  s  is  sih  ut  concerning 
it  iii  his  law  ;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  bis  two  grandsons, 
Kphraiin  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii.  1.),  is  rather  a  kind  of 
substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that  the  two  sons  or 
Joseph  should  nave  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  tlii  y  had  been 
his  own  sons.  '/'In/  two  sons,  Ephroim  and  Munasseh,  are. 
mini  ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine.  Hut  aa  he 
gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  the  <  Sect  oi  "this 
adoption  i  xtended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inhe- 
ritance; thai  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph, 

b\   mi  at  is  ot'  1  hem)  tWO  parts.      Two  other  kinds  of  adoption 

among  the  Israelites  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  m. 

1.  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving 
brother  to  mam  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  with- 
. >ut  children  (Deut. xxv.  6.  Until  iv.."..  Matt.  xxii.  24. 

that  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  considl  r<  d  BS  belt  ng- 

ingto  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name;  a  practice 

more  ancient  than  the  law,  as  appears  in  ihchi-4<>r>  ot    I'am.tr; 

but  this  ma r  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 

»  Jahn'i  ircbaolofia  BlbUca,  by  Mr  Upbun,  i  168. 
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Greeks  and  Romans  :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  in- 
tended by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  when  they  gave  their 
handmaidens  to  their  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.) 

2.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a 
daughter  only,  and  adopting  her  children.  Thus,  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  21,  22.,  Machir  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  who  is  called 
father  of  Gilead (l\mt  is,  chief  of  that  town),  gave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Hezron,  who  married  her  when  he  was  threescore  years 
old,  and  she  bare  him  Segub.  And  Segub  begat  Jair,  who 
had  three-and-twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Jair 
acquired  a  number  of  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.  1  Kings  iv.  13.) 
However,  both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckoned 
to  the  family  of  Judah  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
paternal  descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Ma- 
chir the  father  of  Gilead.  It  further  appears  from  Num.  xxxii. 
41.  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Judah,  is  expressly  called  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  because  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like  manner,  we  read  that 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther  his  niece:  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  he  took  her  for  his  own  daughter.  So  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  became  her  son. 
(Exod.  ii.  10.)  So  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had 
a  son  :  a  son  is  born  to  Naomi :  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son 
of  Ruth,  and  only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all) 
to  Naomi,  who  was  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom 
Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication 
of  the  merits  of  his  death,  penitent  sinners  become  the  adopted 


children  of  God.  Thus  St.  Paul  writes  (Rom.  viii.  15.),  Ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  We  wait  for  the  adoption  of  the  children  of  God.  And 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that 
were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
performed,  by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of 
the  person  who  adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among 
the  Turks  is  expressed  by  saying — to  draw  any  one  through 
one's  shirt;  and  an  adopted  son  is  called  by  them  Akietogli, 
the  son  of  another  life — because  he  was  not  begotten  in  this.1 
Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews:  Eli- 
jah adopted  the  prophet  Elisha,  by  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him  (1  Kings  xix.  19.)  ;  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in 
a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by 
Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor 
in  the  office  of  prophet.  (2  Kings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vestments, 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
indicating  thereby,  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise 
that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and 
substitute  Eliakim,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room.  (Isa. 
xxii.  21.)  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen 
him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his 
hand.  St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ,•  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man,  in 
order  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14. 
Gal.  iii.  26,  27.) 
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I.  Slaves,  hov>  acquired. — II.  Their  Condition  among  the  Hebrews. — III.  And  among  other  Nations. — IV.  Of  hired  Servants 
—  Customs  relating  to  them  and  to  Slaves  alluded  to  in  the  JYeiu  Testament. — V.  Different  Kinds  of  Slaves  or  Servants 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 


I.  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity;  and  when  Moses 
gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
though  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have 
Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-born  persons,  but 
these  wrere  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways ;  1 .  By  Captivity, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  slavery 
(Gen.  xiv.  14.  Deut.xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.);  2.  By  Debt,  when 
persons  being  poor  were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts 
(2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.)  ;  3.  By  committing  a  Theft, 
without  the  power  of  making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3. 
Neh.  v.  4,  5.)  ;  4.  By  Birth,  when  persons  were  born  of 
married  slaves.  These  are  termed  born  inthe house  (Gen.  xiv. 
14.  xv.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-born  (Jer.  ii.  14.),  and  the 
sons  or  children  of  handmaids.  (Psal.  lxxxvi.  16.  cxvi.  16.) 
Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  de- 
scription ;  5.  Man-stealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons 
were  reduced  into  slavery.2  The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free- 
born  Israelite,  either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  Deut.  xxiv. 
7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make  no  change  or 
difference  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who  are  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  equally  called,  as  St.  Paul  argues  at  length  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24. ;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.), 
when  enumerating  various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnox- 
ious to  law,  expressly  denounces  men-stealers,  avSga.7r'Ji<rrxis, 
those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell  them  for  slaves:  in  other 
words  slave-traders.3 

'  D'Herbelot  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  47. 

»  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418,  449.  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i. 
pp.  158—164. 

a  "The  New  Testament,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
inthe  House  of  Lord6,    'contains  an  express  reprobation  of  the  slave- 


II.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  property  they 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  said  to  be 
worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired  servant.  (Deut.  xv.  18.) 
They  formed  marriages  at  the  will  of  their  master,  but  their 
children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a 
father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  attached  and 
faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs 
trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6.  xxxiii.  1.) 
If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six 


trade  by  name,  as  sinful  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle,  St.  Paul, 
having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ungodly  and 
sinners,  unholy  and  profane,  proceeds  to  specify  and  distinguish  the  seve- 
ral characters  and  descriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  very 
general  epithets;  and  they  are  these, — 'murderers  of  fathers,  murderers 
of  mothers,  man-slayers,  they  that  defile  themselves  with  mankind,  men- 

stealers.'  " "  This  text  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  in  one 

at  least  of  its  most  productive  modes.  But  I  go  further  ;  1  maintain  that 
this  text,  rightly  interpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  gene- 
rally in  all  its  modes:  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of 
crime,  next  after  parricide  and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  the 
English  Bible  gives  men-stealers,  is  ivfyMsroJurriis.  Our  translators  have 
taken  the  word  in  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Attic  law  ;  in 
which  the  £'xn  «vJo*a-oJi<r/»ou  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  specific 
crime  of  kidnapping,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  the  preceptive  part,  is  a  popular 
phraseology;  and  ivJf*;roJi<rT>,;,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  person  who 
'  deals  in  men,'  literally,  a  slave-trader.  That  is  the  English  word  literally 
and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Greek." "The  Greek  word  is  so  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  grammarian  Eustathius,  and  by  other  grammarians 
of  the  first  authority.  Although  the  Athenians  scrupled  not  to  possess 
themselves  of  slaves,  yet  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamous." 
(Speeches  in  Parliament,  p.  539.)  The  following  observation  of  a  learned 
modern  crilic  is  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader:— "By 
ivJp»5ro£io-T*.5  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is  meant,  those  who 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death. 
And  as  all  the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  most  heinous  kind,  and  aa 
robbery  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  list,  so  iv£p*jroS.cn-xi?  seems  as 
put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort.  Let  then  the  slave-traders  (Christians, 
alas  !)  of  our  times  tremble  :  for  all,  who  in  any  way  participate  in  that  abo- 
minable traffic,  are  iv£p*n-o£t<rT*< ;  since  they  thereby  uphold  a  system, 
which  perpetually  engenders  man-stealing."  (Bloomfield's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Test.  vol.  viii.  p.  201.)— By  the  act  of  parliament  3  &4  Gul.  iv. 
chap.  73.  slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies. 
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years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children  ;  but  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his 
slaves  to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children, 
as  the  property  of  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2 — 4.)  The  duty 
of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural 
affairs;  and  though  the  lot  of  some  of  them  was  sufficiently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable. 
(Jol)  xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue, 
they  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves  ;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  31,  35.  Now  Sheshan  had  no  sons, 
but  daughters  j  and  Sheshan  had  a  servant  (slave),  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  name  was  Jarha ,-  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jaruha  his  servant  to  wife.  In  Barbary,  the  rich  people  when 
childless  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  edu- 
cate them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for 
their  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
the  seraglio:  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were 
originally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  cap- 
tive Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another 
Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief  minister  of  state  in  Babylon, 
corresponds  with  the  modern  usages  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  sta- 
tutes were  enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be 
treated  with  humanity  :  the  law  in  Lev.  xxv.  39 — 53.,  it  is 
true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  but,  as  alien-born  slaves  were  engrafted  into  the  He- 
brew church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
applied  to  all  slaves. — 2.  If  aman  struck  his  servant  or  maid 
with  a  rod  or  stalT,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate  ;  if,  however,  the  slave 
survived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  go  unpunished, 
as  no  intention  of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss 
of  the  slave  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod. 
xxi.  20,  21.) — 3.  A  slave  who  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth  by  a 
blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her  liberty  in 
consequence.  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.) — 1.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals. (Exod.  xx.  10.  Deut.  v.  14.) — 5.  They  were  to  be 
invited  to  certain  feasts;  (Deut.  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A 
master  who  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeemed,  and 
was  prohibited  from  selling  her  to  a  strange  nation,  seeing  he 
/mi/  dmlt  deceitfully  with  her.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  to  diminish.  Jlnd  if  he  did  not  these  three 
unto  her,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  without  money.  (Exod. 
xxi.  7 — 11.) — 7.  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
only  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  they  might  return  to  liberty, 
and  their  masters  could  not  detain  them  against  their  wills. 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to 
make  a  declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  law  ;  and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an 
awl  against  the  door-posts  of  their  master's  house,1  after 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of  recovering  their 
liberty  until  the  next  year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years. 
(Exod.  xxi.  5,  (>.)  This  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family  ;  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  hear,  and  punctually  to  obey,  all  their 
master's  orders. — 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stran- 
ger or  alien  dwelling  in  Che  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make 
good  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of 
jubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  47 — 55.)  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another 
nation  fled  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably, 

'  Boring  of  the  ear  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East :  it  is  thus  refer- 
red to  by  JnCeiiul ; — 

—  Libertlnus  prior  est :  "  Prior,"  taquit,  "  Ego  adsum, 
Cur  dmeam,  dubltemve  locum  defendere  I  qu 

.\iiltii  ml    Euph  /'lull  in  AUftE  FENESTR.12 

,,;,  Hi  i  i  Ip  i   qi  Bat,  i.  102—105. 

The fre'edman,  bustling  through,  replies,  "First  come  is  still 
first  served  ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will, 

lavi    i  i  were  bootless  i"  dsuy 
What  I  i*>  l my  to  every  eye.)"  Giffohd. 

Cslmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  Act  quoteaa  Baying  from  Petro- 

iniis  \  ri.it.r.  aa  atu  t  oil:  tii''  s.i thing ;  .-in' I  another  of  Cicero,  in  which 

in'  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  in1  'tut  noi  hear  him.—,"  it  is  not,"  said 
the  plul"  ■    nut  sufficiently  BOHXD." — Com- 

meataire  Utteral,  sur  I'EsJbde  ud.  6.  torn  I.  |>-  oOl- 


and  on  no  account  to  be  given  up  to  his  master.  (Deut.  xxiii. 
15,  16.)* 

III.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  to- 
wards slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong 
sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22.  that  their 
condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  their  situation  was  much  more  tolerable 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  nations,  (specially 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanc- 
tions and  motives,  which  no  other  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who 
were  subject  to  the  cruel  caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  ab- 
solute property  they  were,  and  at  whose  mercy  their  lives 
every  moment  lay.4  "For  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to  hard 
labour;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  across, 
and  make  them  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  man- 
ner. These  slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fal- 
len into  their  enemies'  hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These 
miserable  captives,  ancient  history  informs  us,  were  either 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought  and 
enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair:  sometimes 
were  pent  up  in  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the 
most  laborious  and  ignoble  occupations  :  frequently  the  toils 
of  agriculture  were  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severest  task 
unmercifully  exacted  from  them  :5  most  commonly  they 
were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the 
last  insult  upon  their  wretchedness,  they  were  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  pub- 
licly and  indelibly  impressed  upon  them !  One  cannot  think 
of  this  most  contumelious  and  reproachful  treatment  of  a 
fellow-creature  without  feeling  the  acutest  pain  and  indigna- 
tion. To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  ancients,  there  are  several 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a 
price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and 
who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property 
of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  simili- 
tude represents  Christians  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  informs 
them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them  :  that 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal;  but  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  God.  Ye  are  not  your  own  :  far  ye  are  bought  with 
a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  So  also  again:  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price:  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.  (1  Cor.  vii. 

*  Jahn,  ArcbCBoI.  Biblica,  §  171. 

»  Among  the  Romans  more  particularly,  slaves  were  held— pro  nulla*— 
pro  mortuis—jiro  guadrupedioua—tot  no  mm— (or  dead  hifji—  for  be asts  ; 
nay,  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  rattle  whatever.  They  had  no 
lit'tid  ill  Hie  state,  no  name,  no  tribe  or  register.  They  were  not  capable 
of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  lake  by  purchase  or  descent  ;  they  had 
no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will.  Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their 
jiiruiiitm.  whatever  tin  v  acquired  was  their  master's;  they  could  neither 
plead  nor  he  pleaded,  hut  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  concerns  ; 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  and,  therefore,  had  no  relief 
in  case  of  adultery  :  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affinity. 
They  might  be  so'ld,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  goods  or  personal 
estate;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  Hey  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
Elements  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429.  4to.  Adam's  Summary  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  pp.  38,  39. 

«  Jahn,  Aivh.eoi  BibLi  172. 

»  The  following  passage  fr Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 

Mediterranean  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  with  which  slavi  Bare  treated 

lo  this  day  in  (lie  Bast    The  conductor  of  a  nitre  factory  foi  the  Pasha  "i 

ring   received  commands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  ol  nitre  in 

great   haste,'— "for  this  purpose  he  was  building   small  reservoirs  and 

dUCtfl,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  nuns  ;  and  which  are  better 
than  the  modern  baked  bricks.     A  great  numbei  I  "I  both 

sexes  were  engaged  in  the  work,  carrying  burdens.    To  give  vivacity  to 

(heir  proceedings,  llmi  air    iri/uind  to  ring:   and  lo  keep  them   diligent, 

there  were  task  must*  is  standing  at  intervals  of  about  ten  feet,  wtth 
whips  in  their  hands,  which  thi  >/  used  very  freely.  We  seemed  lo  behold 
the  manners  of  (he  ancient  Egyptians.    Exodus  v."    .lowelt'a   Researches, 

May  not  the  command  to  ring  also  explain  1'sal  ,  vxw 
•ti„.  M,ii,m  ■'  o,r  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  (he 
■ante  traveller  elsewhere   remarks,       ti  between   the 

bashaw  and  (he  peasants.      He  punishes  them,    if  I  OVS  thai 

(hey  oppress  •   and  J!Sl  he  requires  |r (hem  lh.it  the  work  of  those  who 

are  under  them  shall  be  fulfilled.    They  strikingly  illustrate  the 

H Hirers,  placed  by  the  Egyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  ol 

Israel;  and,  like  theirs,  the  Mauemi  often  Und  thai  ih.  H   case  is  evil 

See  Exod   v.  t;    ■„".'."    Ibid.  p.  168.     See  also  Mr.  fame's  Letters  Irom  the 
7 1;  72. 
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23.)  St.  Paul  usually  styles  himself  the  servant  of  Christ ; 
and  in  a  passage  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alluding  to 
the  signatures  with  which  slaves  in  those  days  were  branded, 
he  telFs  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and  indeli- 
ble characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to 
be  the  servant  of  his  master  Jesus.  From  henceforth  let  no 
man  trouble  me,  for  1  bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  (Gal.  vi.  17. )l  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic 
Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released  from  all  antecedent, 
civil,  and  even  natural  relations  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  that,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  their 
Christian  masters.  In  opposition  to  this  false  notion,  the 
same  great  apostle  requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude  be  taught  to  yield  due  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those  false 
teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine. (lTim.  vi.  1 — rlO.)  Against  this  principle  of  the 
judaizing  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest, 
and  teaches  that  the  profession  of  Christianity  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  civil  relations  of  men.  See  1  Cor.  vii.  17 — 24. 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were 
mitigated  by  the  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet 
in  the  progress  of  time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary, 
various  regulations  were  in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to 
ensure  them  from  being  oppressed.  Like  slaves,  hired 
labourers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year:  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv. 
14,  15.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hehrew  legisla- 
tor has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.  From  the  parable 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is 
related  in  Matt.  xx.  1 — 15.,  "  we  learn  these  three  particu- 
lars concerning  the  servants  in  Juda;a,  or  at  least  in  Jerusa- 
lem : — That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market 
place  to  be  hired — that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working 
were  till  six  in  the  evening.  Early  in  the  morning  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard.2 Having  found  a  number  he  agreed  to  pay  them  a 
denarius  for  the  wages  of  the  day,  and  sent  them  into  his 
vineyard.  About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  the  market- 
place, and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also 
ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them  what 
was  reasonable.  At  twelve  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  accepted.  He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and 
found  a  number  of  men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  said  to  them,  Why  do  you  consume  the  whole 
day  in  this  indolent  manner  ]  There  is  no  one  hath  thought 
fit  to  give  us  any  employment,  they  replied.  Then  go  you 
into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers,  and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  just.  In  the  evening  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  ordered  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages 
without  any  partiality  or  distinction.  When  those,  therefore, 
came,  who  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  received  a  denarius  a  piece.  When  those,  who  had  been 
hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wages, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their 
pay  would  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  others;  but  how  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  stew- 
ard each  man  a  denarius  !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment 
caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamours  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained  to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying,  the  last 
labourers  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  ana  you  have 

fiven  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us,  who  have 
een  scorched  with  excessive  heat,  and  sustained  the  long 
and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who 
appeared  the  most  petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply, 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 146. 

»  The  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Rama- 
dan there  is  a  maidanor  square  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  "  Here,"  says 
Mr.  Morier,  "we  observed  every  morning  before  the  sun  rose,  that  a 
numerous  band  of  peasants  were  collected  with  spades  in  their  hands, 
waiting,  as  they  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding fields.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  forcibly  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  illustration  of  our  Saviour's 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
particularly  when  passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  still  found 
others  standing  idle,  and  remembered  his  words,  Why  stand  ye  here  all 
the  day  idle?  as  most  applicable  to  their  situation  ;  for,  in  putting  the  very 
same  question  to  them,  they  answered  us,  Because  no  man  hath  hired 
us."    Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  265 


Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injustice ;  was  not  our  agreement  for  a 
denarius  ?  Take  what  justice  entitles  thee  to,  without  re- 
pining, and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
our  original  agreement — a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes 
me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity 
obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

"It  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the 
mines,  where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the 
most  rigorous  and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  wretches,  born  to  better  hopes,  upon  their  first 
entrance  into  these  dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness 
and  despair,  with  such  doleful  prospects  before  them,  would 
be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and  anguish,  shed 
bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme  misery, 
and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  loud 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  con- 
sidered in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  un- 
faithful steward  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  utter 
darkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  !  (Matt.  viii.  12.  xxii.  13.)  The  reader  will 
be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage  : — '  In  ancient  times  the 
stewards  of  great  families  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants 
of  a  loweT  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  their 
fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is 
represented  in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  vir- 
tues on  account  of  which  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and 
by  consequence  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this 
character,  among  other  chastisements,  were  sometimes  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'3 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves. 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord 
taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  subject  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion 
was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excruciating,  but  the  most 
reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be  suffered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  ivho  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  (Heb.  xii. 
2.)  and  infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which 
Jesus  made,  that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the 
heathens ;  who  could  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe 
that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose  founder  had  suffered  such 
an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his  countrymen. 
And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths  as  a 
revelation  from  the  Deity,  which  were  first  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  fir  such  a  pretension 
crucified,  appeared  to  the  heathens  the  height  of  infatuation 
and  religious  delusion.  The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to 
them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.)  ;  and  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of  his  own  country 
the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it,  in  their 
estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  offence  of  the  cross,4  the  great  and  invin- 
cible disgust  conceived  by  the  men  of  those  times  against  a 
religion  whose  founder  was  crucified  !  Hence  he  speaks  of 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  from  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of  glorying 
in  the  cross5  of  Christ;  though  the  consideration  of  the  igno- 
minious and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle 
that  made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Christianity,  and  filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices 
against  it."s 

V.  Among  the  Greeks  slaves  were  commonly  termed  JWo/, 
in  opposition  to  the  iKtvd-spot,  or  those  who  were  free  born ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  comic  writers,  uxmu.  They  wrere  also  fre- 
quently termed  sr**te.  These  appellations  also  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  we  find  them  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which 

a  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  p.  522.  2d  edit.  176.3. 

4    ZXXVS*K0»   TOU  (TTKUpCU.        Gal.    V.    11. 

«  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Gal.  vi.  14.  s  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  147—152. 
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they  performed.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  20.  we  meet  with  a  cham- 
berlain ,•  . .  .  Blastus,  o  \m  rov  aamtror,  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  bedchamber,  or,  in  modern  language,  the  royal  cham- 
berlain. These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their 
masters.1  Those,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  they  intrusted  to  nptftmtt,  inferior  shepherds, 
appointed  a  chief  shepherd,  upx.'7ro'fAW'>  to  superintend  them. 
In  1  Pet.  v.  4.  this  appellation  is  applied  to  the  chief  teacher 
of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  to  come  as  judge. 
Kings  are  often  termed  d  tts^vs?  tuv  x*m,  because  they  watch 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same 
figure  is  transferred  to  religious  teachers,  who  strive  by  their 
instructions  and  exhortations  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  ew/wroc  and  oi>urop.ot  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  for  hiin  who  had  the  chief  charge  or  oversight 
of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  had  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem 
to  have  sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Luke  xii.  42. 
1  Cor.  iv.  2.)  Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys 
of  a  family  also  appear  to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
at  least  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters.  (Gal.  iv.  4.) 
Schli insnei  considers  the  vrgrftant  in  this  passage  as  the 
guardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
tuuro/m  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  will.  Opposed  to 
slaves  were  the  'Epyxrxi  or  hired  labourers  (Matt.  xx.  1.), 
whether  they  were  Itufyoi,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke 


xx.  9,  10.),  'Aftirtxwpytt,  or  vine-dressers  (Luke  xiii.  7.);  or 
evpttfiii,  or  door-keepers.  (Mark  xiii.  34.  John  xviii.  16,  17.) 
But,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  service,  each  was  re- 
quired to  prosecute  that  particular  work  which  was  deemed 
most  suitable  for  him  by  his  master  or  lord,  whether  the 
latter  was  at  home  or  abroad  (Mark  xiii.  34.  Luke  xii.  ^2. 
xiv.  17.  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit.  ii. 
9,  10.)2 

Among  the  Greeks  those  slaves  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves well  were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage. 
The  Greeks  termed  those  who  were  thus  liberated  uv&.a&tpwc, 
or  freed  men  ;  which  word  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him  who 
is  called  into  the  church  of  Christ,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to 
denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as  being  made  by  Christ  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  (1  Cor.  vii. 
22.)  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  and  heir  was 
permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  this  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John 
viii.  32. 

Lastly,  when  slaves  proved  ungrateful  to  their  former  mas- 
ters or  patrons,  they  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondage, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St. 
Paul  may  refer  when  he  exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in 
Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaizing  teachers  again  to  entangle 
them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage.  (Gal.  v.  I.)3 
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DOMESTIC   CUSTOMS  AND  USAGES  OF  THE   JEWS. 

Forms  of  Salutation  and  Politeness. — Reverence  to  Superiors. — II.  Mode  of  receiving  Guests  or  Visitors. — III.  Conversation 
and  Bathing. — IV.  Food  and  Entertainments. — V.  Mode  of  Travelling. — VI.  Hospitality  a  sacred  Duty  among  the  Jews. — 
Account  of  the  Tesserx  Hospitales  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


I.  "  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
( trii nt  ils  urre  very  exact  in  the  observances  of  outward  de- 
corum :  and  we  may  collect,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expres- 
sions of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  tedious 
and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning 
the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and 
friends  ;  and  when  they  parted,  concluding  with  many  reci- 
procal wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  other." ' 
The  ordinary  formula;  of  salutation  were — Tlie  Lord  be  with 
thee  ! —  The  Lord  bless  thee  ! — and  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Isord! 
but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is,  may  all 
manner  of  prosperity)  be  with  thee'.'  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix. 
20.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Peal,  exxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  rigid  observance  of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which 
tin-  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  continue  to  be  remark- 
able.5 "  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the 
seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Judaeatu  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  ordered  them  to  salute 

i  See  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  488. 

?  Robinson's  <Ir.  Lexicon,  in  vocibus ;  Stosch's  Compendium  AjchBM- 
reatamenli,  pp.  4.r>,  46. 

*  Bruniug  Compendium  Grecarum  aprofanfe  Sacrarum,  p.  86.  Kuinoel, 
on  John  vui.  38. 

*  Of  the  minute,  not  to  s.iy  frivol,, us,  inquiries  and  salutations  above 
mentioned,  the  following  i-<  a  striking  illustration:  "Every- passed  by," 
says  the  K'-v.  Mr.  Jowett,  "has  his  'Alia  ybdrakeJc,'-  '(;,,',|  bless  you' 

ition  i-.  sometimes  among  strangers  made  "P  "r  :1  very  large  pro 
portion ol  these phrasea ;  lor  example,     ' Good  morning.'    An-". 
»bur  day  be  enriched!'-   'By  seeing  you.'— 'You  have  eriligbte I  the 

,  your  presence. '«  •'  hxe  yon  happy  '.'— '  Happy  ;  and  yoU)  also.' 
'  You  are  comfortable,  I  dm  comfortable ;    meaning  '1  am  comfortable,  ii 
you  are-.'    These  leniences  ai  a  often  repeated ;  and,  after  any  pause,  II  is 

u  ual  '',  turn  to  your  neighbour I  resume  these  courtesies  many  times." 

,i  Christian  Resi  ircb.es  in  Syria,  p.  90. 

*  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are.  they  grow 
talkative  when  they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  him  Thlscu  lorn 
baa  come  ii Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  tile  north  coa  I  ol 

\  modern  traveller  relates  the  reciprocal  salutations  with  which 

ire  received  who  return  with  Hi"  caravan       "People  go- a  great 

way  to  meet  tl  -       they  are  perceived,  !!"■  questioning  and 

hi  begins,  and  continues  with  the  repetition  "i  the     

'Row  do  you  do  '    <;,"i  be  praised  thai  yoo  are  come  In  peace  I    G 

you] I    How  fares  It  with  you  1'    The  higher  the  rank  of  the  person 

returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last  '  Bee  Horneman's 
Journal.  Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  voL  Ui.p  1S3.  burder's  Oriental 
Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 


no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.),  he  designed  only  by  this 
prohibition  that  they  should  employ  the  utmost  expedition ; 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede  them  in 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another;  and  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  in  observing 
the  irksome  and  unmeaning  modes  of  ceremonious  inter- 
course. Nut  that  nur  Lord  intended  that  his  disciples  should 
studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency,  and  in- 
dustriously offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into 
any  house  to  salute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  cus- 
tomary form  of  civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
universal  happiness.  "This  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the 
road,  means  only  that  they  should  urge  their  course  with 
speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautifully  illustrates 
it.  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Gehazi  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the 
expedition  possible,  whirl)  is"  thus  expressed  :  Gird  up  th\ 
loins  and  take  my  stall'  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  If 
limit  mnl  any  man,  snlulr  him  not,  and  if  any  .si. lute  thee,  an- 
swer him  not  again,  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

"  In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness. 
though  the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundesl  respect 
and  Eomage,  yel  through  eonstanl  use  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition soon  degenerate  into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of 
course,  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.     They  are  a   I'm,  - 

Ions  unmeaning  fonnulary,  perpetually  uttered  withoul  the 

mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea   to   them.      To   these   empty, 

insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeal  at  meet- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion 

in  the  following  expression  of  our  Lord  in  thai  consolatory 

discourse  which  hi'  delivered    to    his    apostles    when    he    saw 

them  dejected  and  disconsolate,  on  his  plainly  assuring  them 

thai   he  would   soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.      Peace 

I  leant  with  you  .•  my  peace  Tgive  unto  you  • — n<>t  at  the  world 
giveih,  give  I  unto  you.  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  1  must  shortly 
he   taken    from    you,  I  now  hid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing 

yon  every  happiness;  not  as  the  world  friveth,  give  I  onto 
you«   not  in  the  unmeaninir  ceremonial  manner  the  world 

repeats  this  salutation  :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness 
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to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessing  and  benediction  will  de- 
rive upon  you  every  substantial  felicity.  This  sheds  light 
and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  cre- 
ated. In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of 
the  Messiah's  future  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  These 
all,  says  he,  died  in  faith,  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
world,  but  they  closed  them  in  the  transporting  assurance 
that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises.  They  had  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah  would  bless  the  world. 
By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fancied  blessedness. 
They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period :  saluted  it,  as  one 
salutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance. 
These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God 
would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promises,  though  they 
themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only  had  seen  them 
afar  off :  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  remote  prospect 
of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  persuaded  of  them,  they  had 
the  strongest  conviction  of  tbeir  reality — they  embraced 
them — with  transport  saluted1  them  at  a  distance,  confessing 
that  they  were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but 
were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  which  had  foundations, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God."2 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  saluta- 
tion of  Peace  be  with  you  !  and  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the 
bosom:  but  if  the  person  addressed  was  of  the  highest  rank, 
they  bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground 
seven  times  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
3.)  Such  was  the  piety  of  ancient  times,  that  masters 
saluted  their  labourers  with  "  The  Lord  be  with  you .'"  to 
which  they  answered,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee/''' '3  Sometimes 
the  hem  of  the  person's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the 
dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  41. 
Acts  x.  26.  Psal.  lxxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate 
acquaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard 
(which  on  such  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without 
affront),  or  shoulders.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2Sam.xx.  9. 
Luke  xv.  20.  Acts  xx.  37.)  The  modern  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.4  Whenever  the 
common  people  approach  their  prince,  or  any  person  of 
superior  rank,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him.  "  In  particular,  this  homage  was  univer- 
sally paid  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia  by  those  who  were  admit- 
ted into  their  presence ;  a  homage,  in  which  some  of  the  Greek 
commanders,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly  spirit, 
peremptorily  refused5  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews. 
When  honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  intro- 
duced to  illustrious  personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
and  continued  in  this  servile  posture  till  they  were  raised. 
There  occur  many  instances  of  this  custom  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East,  when 
they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,  fell  down 
and  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
our  Saviour  fell  down  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the 
common  people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
worshipped  him.  Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with 
Peter,  when  he  met  him,  fell  down  before  him  and  worshipped 
him,  and  remained  in  this  submissive  attitude  till  Peter  took 
him  up;  saying,  Stand  up:  I  also  am  a  man.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  Esther  fell  doivn  at  the  feet  of  Aha- 
suerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  the  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;6  but  it  seems 

>  'Acrirxo-x.usvoi.  The  word  always  used  in  salutations.  See  Romans 
xvi.  passim.  a  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279 — 2S3. 

»  Not  unlike  the  above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  time  among  the 
Turks.  "  Say  to  a  Turk,  according  to  custom,  'May  your  morning  be  pro- 
pitious !'  he  replies,  'May  you  be  the  pledge  of  God !'  Ask  a  Turk,  'Is 
your  health  good  V  he  answers,  'Glory  be  to  God!'  Salute  him  as  you 
pass  him  rapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims,  'May  God  be  merciful  to  you  !' 
At  parting  lie  addresses  you,  '  To  God  I  commend  you  !'  and  is  answered, 
'May  God  be  with  you.'  " — Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  233. 

*  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  262. 

*  Vereor  ne  civitati  rneaj  sit  opprobrio,  si  quum  ex  ea  sim  profectus, 
qua;  ceteris  gentibus  imperare  consueverit,  potius  barbarorum  quam 
illius  more  fungar?  C.  Nepos.  Conon.  p.  153.  The  Athenians  punished  a 
persMii  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienses 
aiiiem  Timagoram  inter  officium  salutationis  Barium  regem  more  gentis 
illius  adulatum,  capital!  supplicio  affeceruut ;  unius  civis  humilibus  blan- 
ditiis  totius  urbis  sua?  decus  Persicoe  domination]  summissum  graviter  fe- 
rentes.     Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  561.    Torrenii,  Leidce,  1726. 

6  Qui  ubi  in  caslraRomana  et  prsetorium  pervenerunt,  more  adulantium, 
nivi'pto,  credo,  ritu  ex  ea  regione  ex  qua  oriundi  erant,  procubuerunt. 
"Aliens  oratiotam  humili  adulationi.  Livius,  lib.  XXX.  cap.  16.  torn.  ili. 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  alway9 
used  more  illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and 
homage  than  ever  obtained  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular 
harangue  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood 
convened,  for  the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse, 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  audience,  and  to  engage  their  candid  attention. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  address  of  an  orator  to  the 
assembled  multitude  occur  in  the  classics.  In  like  manner 
we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his  public  apology 
to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  candour  by  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  '  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.' 
And  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand  unto  the  people.  Thus,  also,  in 
the  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened  at  Ephesus,  when 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion,  some  clamouring 
one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Demetrius  had 
raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  them,  as 
the  sacred  historian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  them  together;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene 
we  read  that  the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alex- 
ander on  an  eminence.  He,  being  exalted  above  the  crowd, 
intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate  the  Jews  from 
any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly  he 
beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand — making  use  of  this  respectful 
customary  address  to  ensure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  his  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and 
popular  artifice,  it  seems,  did  not  avail  the  orator;  for  the 
moment  the  mob  understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the 
air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together, 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

"From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal 
custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one 
waits  upon  an  eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction, 
without  a  present.  This  is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never 
dispensed  with.  How  mean  and  inconsiderable  soever  the 
gift,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxerxes 
the  Persian  monarch  in  one  of  his  excursions,  having  nothing 
to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch, 
says  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly 
pleased  with  the  good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.7 
All  the  books  of  modern  travellers  into  the  East,  Sandys, 
Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist," 
Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Buckingham,  and  others, 
"  abound  with  numberless  examples  of  this  universally  pre- 
valent custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents — 
unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  last  outrage  and 
violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these  coun- 
tries to  this  day,8  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child 
and  his  mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  by  respectfully  making  him  rich 
presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh."9 

II.  When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate 
(as  is  still  usual  in  India)10  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until 
the  person  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 
—12.  Prov.  viii.  34.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13.  16.)  If  the  visitor 
was  a  person  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  persons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  others  of  still 
greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour.  Thus  Balak 
sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Persia.11 
Visitors  were  always  -  received  and  dismissed  with  great 
respect.  On  their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their 
feet,  water  was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iii. 

i  Plutarch's  Morals,  vol.  p.  i.  299.  edit.  Gr.  Stephani. 

a  The  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  countries  is  a 
horse:  an  ass  might  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Mosea 
probably  alludes  in  Num.  xvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (I  Sam.  xii.  3.),  par- 
ticularly asasseswere  then  deemed  no  dishonourable  beast  forthe  saddle. 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

s  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2S4 — 289. 

»»  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  113. 

»»  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  129.  ,-= 
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ll.i  Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.),  and  the  guests  were  anointed  with 
oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  prac- 
tice obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time.  Thus  we  find  Mary 
Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alaoaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and 
pouring  it  on  his  head.2  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon. 
of  the  behaviour  e€  this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively- 
idea  of  the  civilities  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests 
on  iheir  arrival,  but  which  marks  of  friendship  and  reaped 
had  (it  seems}  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose 
house  Jesus  Christ  then  was.  lie  turned  to  the  woman,  and 
mod  unto  si  man,  Seeat  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine 
house,  and  thou  gavesi  me  mo  water  for  my  feet,  but  she 
hath  washed  my'  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wipeil  than  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  Tliou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman, 
1  nune  in,  luith  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  head 
with  on.  thou  dnht  not  anoint  ,•  but  this  woman  hath  anointed 

wn  feet  with  ointment.  (Lake  vii.  1 1 — ft}.)  To  this  prac- 
tice of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes  (Prov.  xxvii.  9.);  and 
among  the  Babylonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet  odours. 
(Dan.  ii.  ltl.)  "It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  thev  are  about  to  depart,  to  hum  the  richest  perfumes.3 
remony  of  washing  the  feet  is  still  observed  among  the 
Christians  of  Assalt  in  Palestine,  towards  all  strangers  who 
com.'  amongst  them  as  guests  or  visitors.1  An  elevated  seat, 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  was  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  2.)5  Among  the  Asiatic  sovereigns 
it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  both  garments  and  money  to 
ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom  they  wish  to 
honour :  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred 
changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of 
raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment. 
(Gen.  xlv.  33.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12.  19.  Rev.  vi.  1 1.  ana  vii.  9. 14. 6 

111.  •*  ( 'ooversation,  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged 
like  other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the 
gate  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near 
the  gate  of  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mau- 
ritania, which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  Psal.  lxix.  12.)  Those  who 
were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and 
those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  tritium  occurrences  that 
might  offel  themselves  to  their  notice,  or  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicial trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public 
places  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  gate  01  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4,  5.  lxix.  12.  exxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11. 
Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very 
frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among  the  ancient  Orientals,  as 
among  their  descendants  of  modern  Asia,  except  perhaps  in 
Palestine.7      Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 

i  "The  oriental  method  of  washing  Is  Universally  different  from  that 
i.rai  Used  in  the  West.  Nowhere  Is  water  pumvii  |n-evimisiv  into  a  has'm  ; 
bui  the  servant  pours  water  from  a  pitcher  upon  the  hands  of  hie  master. 
The  custom  of  washing  hands  prevails  also  to  this  day.  The  servant  goes 
round  to  all  the  guests,  with  a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the 

water  Galling  from  the  hands,  and  performs  ti See  atti  ibuied  to  Elishn," 

in  •>  Kings  in.  n  "The  same  service  is  repeated  when  the  repast  is 
ernl'-<l  "    Hartley's  Researches  In  Q 

»  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai  Otto  of  Roses,  which  Is  the,  fines!  perftune 
imported  from  I  tune,  Is  contained  In  pota  on 

covers  so  linnlv  luted  to  the  top,  thai  il  requires  force  and  breaking  to 
soparat''  them,  before  the  perfume  can  be  poured  out.  Does  nol  this  ex- 
plain the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene  I 

eastern  in  Earner's  Observations,  rol  IL 
pp  '- 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p  94 

»  Bp.  Lowtb's  Isaiah,  vol.  H   pp 

«  Jahn,  Archasol.  liit.l.  ,,  176,  177.    Ham I.  vol,  II  p,  117. 

i  "It  i.s  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev. Mr.  Jowett,  "to  f=er  an 

individual,  or  a  group  oi  a  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting 

with  their  feel  drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth   passing  whole 

I  would  require  a  chair  ;  bul  ihe  ns 

lives  hcr>-  prefer  tbj  ground:  In  the  heal  of  summer  and  autu it  is 

■  to  them  to  while  away  their  time  in  this  manner,  undei  I 
ol  a  tree.    Richly  adorned  fern  men,  may  often  I"-  seen 

thus  amusing  themselves      Urn         ituralry  be  expected,  with  whatever 
.•  Orel  siitniL'  down  choose  their  place,  jrei  the  flowing  dress 
by  degreea  gathers  np  Ihe  du  I  me  to  time 

ans.',  .-i.im  i  e  .  mi  the  du  e  and  then    ii  down  again." 

1  i  efffrom  thedutt 



Phe  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  bron  ■ 
uttering  and  oppression,  is  commanded  lo  arise  and  shake 
and  then,  with  {trace  and  dignity,  and  composure 

amid  the  company  ol  the  nations  ol  the  earth,  which  had  befor 

her,  and  trampled  her  to  the  carih.  '     i  '  ,r. -h-.i  in 

Byria,  pp 


drank  wine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
it;  and  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  effV ct  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  communicate  no  little  vivacity  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
(See Isa.  xxx.  29.  Jer.vii.34.  xxx.  If).  Amos  vi.  4,  5.)  The 
ancient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were 
delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  Promenading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in 
colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holding  intercourse 
with  one  another,  while  sittitiLT  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
fi.  Micah  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so 
frequently  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting 
down,  as  in  the  following  passage :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.*  (Sep  Psal.  i.  1.  cvii.  32.  lxxxix.  7.  cxi.  1.  lxiv.  2. 
1.  20.  xxvi.  5.) 

"  The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  (Ruth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.);  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it 
is  not  only  cooling  and  refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  n.  ceflr 
sary  in  order  to  secure  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  cli- 
mate where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to  dust.  The  bath  is 
frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  "any  account, 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  (Exod. 
ii.  5.  vii.  13 — 25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  He- 
brews, that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law, 
without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  1 — 8.  xvii.  15,  16.  xxii.  6. 
Num.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable, 
that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those 
which  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

"  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are  very 
candid  and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is 
telling  them  falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular, 
very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  \az'  (sarax),  adversary  or  opposer,  nrp  (rachh),  eon- 
temptibk,  and  sometimes  bii  (n«B"l),  fool,  an  expression 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  Psal. 
xiv.  1.  Isa.  xxxii.  6.  Matt.  v.  22.  xvi.  23.)  When  any  thing 
was  said,  which  was  not  acceptable,  the  dissatisfied  person 
replied,  let  it  suffice  thee  (Deut.  iii.  26.),  or,  it  is  enough. 
(Luke  xxii.  38.)  In  addressing  a  superior,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  per- 
sen ;  but,  instead  of  /,  they  said  thy  servant,  and  instead  of 
thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of  this 
mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  lxiv.  16.  19.  xlvi. 
34.  Dan.  x.  17.  and  Luke  i.  38. 

"  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows  : 
Thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  are  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  thai  this  is  tin-  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  (foes  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  lil.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  m  wnt,  thou  host  said. 

"To  spit  in  company  ina  room,  which  was  covered  witha 
carpet.  Was  an  indication  ofgreal  rusticity  of  manners;  but  in 
case  there  was  no  carpet,  it  was   not   accounted   a  fault   in   a 

person,  provided  he  spat  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
expression,  therefore,  in   Deut.  xxv.  7 — 9.,  viz.  he  shall  spit 

in  his  Jon,  is  to  he  understood  literally,  the  more  so  on  tiiis 
account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting,  buffeting, 
<\c  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  greal  excitement  of  feeling, and  because  there 

are  not  Wanting  instances  of  even  greater  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, than  that  of  spitting  in  one's  lac.  (Matt.  xxvi.  87. 
Mark  xiv.  Ii").  comp.  I  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  lvii.  4.  K/.ek.  u. 
ti.  xxv.  ti.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.)      The  Orientals,  as  is  very  well 

know  a,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  w  hich  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive   heat   of  their  climate. 

(8  Sam.  iv.  5.    xi.  2.    Ma'l.    xtii.  35.)      The    phrase,    / 

one'i  /'"/,  is  used  in  certain  instances  Lo  express  the  custom 
of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  84. 

1  Sain.  xxiv.   l.)"« 
■  Mr.  Uphara'*  translation  <•!  Jehul  ajrchaolegia  n  blica,  pp.  191—196 
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IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
and  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  their  breakfasting  so  early,  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  language  of  the  evangelists  John  (xix.  14.) 
and  Mark  (xv.  25.)  concerning  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The 
former  notices  the  time  from  the  preparation  of  the  pass"over  ; 
and  the  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  began  at 
the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  this  custom,  too,  the  term 
to  rise  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil. 
Supper  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Jews,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.1 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the 
food  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  milk,  honey,2  rice,  vegetables,3  and  sometimes  of 
locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered 
their  feast-offerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  (Num.  xi.  4.), 
when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout  the  East)  the  guests 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Ruth  ii.  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 
John  xiii.  26.) i  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread,  which 
Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv. 
34.)  The  same  diet  is  in  use  among  the  modern  Arabs,5  and 
in  the  Levant.6  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoury  meat, 
which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gen.  xxvii.  4. 17.)  ; 
but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abra- 
ham entertained  the  three  angels  was  a  calf,7  new  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  (ghee^  and  milk.8 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  7.)  We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  article  of  food,  was,  doubtless,  bread.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,9 
which  do  not  often  mention  the  flesh  of  animals  :  though  this 
is  somdimes  included  in  the  eating  of  bread,  or  making  a  meal, 
as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  John 
vi.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered  and  the  grain 
eaten,  before  the  corn  was  reaped  ;  in  the  earliest  times,  after 
it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  This  was  called  parched  corn.  Subse- 
quently, the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  prac- 
tice Solomon  alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  in  general  ground  into  flour,  fermented  with 
leaven,  and  made  into  bread;  though  on  certain  occasions,  as 
at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  they  baked 
unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  xii.  34 — 39.)  In  the  East  the 
grinding  of  corn  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves: 
it  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employ- 

>  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.  Luke  xiv.  16.  and  John  xii.  2.  ;  and  see  Abp. 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summary  of 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  433. 

»  The  ancients  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished 
it  much.  Hence  it  is  figuratively  used  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness in  Psal.  cxix.  103.  Prov.  xxiv.  13,  14.  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken 
in  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting,  and  is  consequently  used  by  a  figure 
(Prov.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any  nauseating  sensation. 
(Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology,  §  77.)  In  consequence  of  the  too  liberal  use 
of  honey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Cy- 
clades  Islands  in  the  Levant,  many  of  them  are  affected  with  scrofulous 
diseases.  May  not  this  effect  be  ailuded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27. ?  (Emerson's 
Letters  from  the  iEgean,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

'  In  later  times,  when  the  .lews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen 
nations,  they  often  abstained  from  eating  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles  ;  they  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on 
vegetables.    To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

*  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  and  Jowett's  Christian 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  284. 

»  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  275. 

•  In  the  island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  soup  made  of  lentils; 
which,  when  stewed,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  so  far  agree  with  the  red 
•pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  34.  (Letters  from  the  ^Egean, 
vol.  ii:  p.  127.) 

i  A  young  kid  seethed  in  milk  is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before 
strangers  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  7. 

8  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are 
among  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  Canaan 
is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iii.  8.)  Butter 
is  also  an  article  much  in  use,  as  is  attested  by  all  modern  travellers.  See 
particularly  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  383.  Irby's  and  Mangles' 
Travels  in  Egypt,  <fcc  pp.  263.  481,  482. 

»  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviii.  22.  we  read,  I will  fetch  a  mor- 
sel of  bread. — Gen.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  gave  it  '.into  Hagar  — Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  They  sat  doicn  to  eat  bread. 
—Gen.  xliii.  31.  Joseph  said,  Set  on  bread.— Exod.  ii.  20.  Call  him  that  he 
may  eat  rhead.—  Exod.  xvi.  3.  He  did  eat  bread  to  the  fall.— Deut.  ix.  9. 
/  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  teater.—l  Sam.  xxviii.  20.  Saul  had 
eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  &c. 


ment  in  the  house.10  The  lightest  bread,  which  was  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  and  was  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth,  they 
called  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  G.)  ;  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves.  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakrs  were  anciently 
baked  upon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  G.) :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate. 
( 1  Kings  xix.  6^  Rut  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven! 
(Lev.  iu4.)  The  fuel,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  pur- 
poses, consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general, 
as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels," 
dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  5.) :  grass,  also,  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)  The  know- 
ledge of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  G.  Psal. 
lviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and  especially 
Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to 
which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  pro- 
phet was  to  prepare  the  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake 
the  bread  with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more 
strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this;  and  the  Jews 
would  so  understand  this  sign.12 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which 
were,  and  are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being 
unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law  (those,  for  instance, 
which  were  either  actually  impure  and  abominable,  or  were 
esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar,  certain 
parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful  to  eat. 
.  The  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
principally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and, 
consequently,  are  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews ;  viz.  1.  Quadru- 
peds, which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven  feet ; 

2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects  ;  also  certain  insects  which 
sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet;  but 
locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean; — 3.  Certain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of 
which  are  obscure ; — 4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins ; — 5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel, 
and  all  wet  seed  into  which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean 
beast  had  fallen ; — 6.  All  food  and  liquids,  which  stood  in 
the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man,  remaining 
meanwhile   in   an   uncovered   vessel    (Num.   xix.    15.); 

7.  Every  thing  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15.)  :  it  was  this  prohibition,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which 
Paul  frequently  remarks,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.   10.; — 

8.  A  kid  boiled  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19. 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xiv.  21.)  This  was  prohibited  either  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard  the 
Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  interdicted  to  the  He- 
brews were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii. 
16—23,  24.  xv.  23.)  ;— 2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of 
disease  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers 
might  eat  them  if  they  chose  (Exod.  xxii.  31.  Deut.  xiv. 
26.) ; — 3.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  termed  the  net  or 
caul; — 4.  The  fat  upon  the  intestines,  called  the  mesentery, 
&c. ; — 5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys  ; — 6.  The  fat  tail  or  rump 
of  certain  sheep.  (Exod.  xxix.  13 — 22.  Lev.  iii.  4 — 9,  10.  ix. 
19.)is 

Many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these 
prohibitions  ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide 
in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  design 
of  them  was  both  moral  and  political.  This  is  declared  in 
Lev.  xx.  24 — 26.  /  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  sepa- 
rated you  from  other  people  ,•  ye  shall  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean  ,■  and  ye  shall  not  make  your- 
selves abominable  by  beast  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  crcepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  separated  from  you  as 
unclean  .-  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people  that  ye  should  be  mine. 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  said,  «  I  have  selected  you  from,  and 
have  exalted  you  far  above,  the  heathen  and  idolatrous  world. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  conduct  yourselves  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction.   Let  the  quality  of  your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 

'°  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

ii  "Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread:  he  kneaded  the  dough  in 
a  leathern  napkin  ;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  wiihit,  made  a  flat  round 
cake,  about  hall"  an  inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  camels'  dung." 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  172.  A  similar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is 
described  by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 
156.  3d  edition. 

i*  Boothroyd's  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

13  Jahn,  Archeeol.  Bibl.  §143.  The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  clean 
and  unclean   beasts  are  fully  considered   by  Michaelis,  Commentaries 

'  ii  pp.210— 254. 
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your  worship,  display  your  peculiar  and  holy  character.  Let 
even  your  manner  of  eating  he  so  appropriate,  so  pure,  so 
nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convince  yourselves  and  all 
the  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters,  and 
devoted  to  me  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declaration  Moses 
tells  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv.  2,  3.  31.),  The  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the 
nations  that  are  upon  the  earth.  Thou  shall  not  eat  any  abomi- 
nable thing.  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  thai  dieth  of  itself  s  ye 
shall  give  it  /<>  a  stringer  or  sell  it  I"  an  alien,  for  ye  arc  a  holy 
people.  In  other  words,  "  Since  God  has  invested  you  with 
singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  reverence  your- 
selves: you  ought  to  disdain  the  vile  food  of  heathen  idola- 
ters. Such  food  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  foreigners, 
but  a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  eat  it."  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
was  to  break  the  Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while 
in  that  country  J  and  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that 
corrupt  people,  both  in  principles  and  practices,  and  by  parity 
of  reason  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations.  Another  reason 
for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews  were  peculiarly 
devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  relation  by 
a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically  as 
a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Further, 
it  has  been  suggested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  itself  is  an  important  consideration  {clean  animals 
affording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nutriment,  while  unclean 
animals  yield  a  gross  nutriment,  which  is  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders)  ;  but  also,  that  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  influence 
on  the  moral  temperament.1 

Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  public  wells  and  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  after  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to 
settle,  all  modern  travellers  attest,2  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  drunk  in  very  large 
quantities  ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  in 
that  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalu- 
brious. When  the  modern  inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any 
time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  thev  shall  find 
on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to 
those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in 
the  very  filtering  vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.  (Exod.  vii.  17 — 19.) 
That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they 
used  to  prefer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  and's'o  eagerly 
to  long  for,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well-water,  which 
in  their  country  is  so  detestable.3  Afterthe  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine,  of  different  sorts, 
which  was  preserved  in  skins,  lied  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prow  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  20.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  (Songviii,  2.V  When  Judsea  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  mtaicated  wines  (as  we 
have  seen)  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in 
order  to  blunt,  the  edge  ofj>ainrand  stun  the  acutsness  of 
sensibility.'  The  strong  drink  -oa»  (sHeceR),  mentioned  in 
Lev.  \.  '.>..  and  many  bth<  r  passages  of  Holy  N\  rit, 

any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  com, 
dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits,  One  of  the  four 
prohibited  drinks  among  the  Mohammedans  is  called  sakar, 

«  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Heb.  Ajitlq.  pp.  860—364.    Dr.  Harris's  Nat 

Bisl  oKhe  Uible,  pp.  xxxl.    ixxvii.  (America liL)  or  pp.  xxti      rxx.of 

the  London  edition.  Bee  also  the  ttev.  W,  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethics 
(Works,  vol   ill   pp    i     116.) 

»  Sn-  particu  Egypt,  p.  325   It"  "'lit.   Tin-- 

i.,   ,-  |b  the  Levant,  Vol    II.   p,  Bll.  and  in    Richardson's  Travels 
alone  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol  i   p 

»  runner's  Obsei  vation  ■■,  vol.  in    i>p    ■■ 
r       ,,.,i,  i'v|i>Miiii<>n  in  Don^ula  ami  Sniria.'ir,  by  an  American, 

pp  160.  I'd.    (London,  I 

«  Bpfced  wines  were  noi  peculiar  to  the  Jews.    The  celebrated  Pen  Ian 

poeLHafiz    peaks  ol  wine       Ij  bitter,  richly  a  wee  t."    The  Romans 

lined  their  vessels  {amphora)  with  odorous  gums,  t"  jtve  1 1 1 . -  wini 
bitter  Savour;  and  II  la  ^;n.i  thai  thi    Poles  and  Spaniards  adopl 
method,  In  order  t"  imparl  t"  their  winea  a  favourite  relish.    (Odes  of 
lb;  Moti  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is 
ol  •  n  employed  In  the  Beat,  i"  give  s  pleasant  sub-acid  Savour  t"  a  variety 

and  where  » I • . -  lawaoi  the  Koran  are  ool  allowed  I ter 

pose,  or  tin'ir  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  ■  delicious  wine  IS  frequently 
manufactured  from  thla  juice  alone.  Harmer'e  Observations,  vol  ii-  pi>. 
145,  146. 

»  See  p.  71.  of  thi-j  volume 


which,  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  He- 
brew word,  especially  signifies  palm  wine.6 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  ami  they 
did  eat.  (Gen.  xviii.  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  all  persons;  they  would  have  been  polluted 
and  dishonoured  in  their  own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people 
of  another  religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Joseph's 
time,  they  neither  ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptians 
with  them  (Gen.  xliii.  32.);  nor  in  our  Saviour's  time  with 
the  Samaritans  (.lolin  iv.  9.) ;  and  the  Jews  were  scandalized 
at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  (Matt. 
ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  whose  use 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with  those 
who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon 
them.  The  ancient  Hebrews  at  their  meals  had  each  his 
separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he 
himself  sat  down  separately  from  the  Egyptians  who  ate 
with  him:  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren,  out  of  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  et  seq.)  Elkanah, 
Samuel's  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  por- 
tions to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  each 
of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart;  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  still 
practised  in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  table,  and  they  believe  they  can- 
not do  so  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.7  The  antirjue 
manners  which  we  observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive 
in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eating,  drinking,  and  entertain- 
ments. We  find  great  plenty,  but  little  delicacy;  great 
respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plen- 
tifully :  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five 
times  larger  than  his  other  brethren  ;  and  Samuel  set  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  From  Neh.  viii.  10.  12.  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a 
portion  of  what  remained  from  their  public  feasts  to  those  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stances prevented  from  being  present  at  them.  The  women 
did  not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the 
East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vashti  the  queen  made  a  ftast  for 
the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  belonged  to  Jihasuerue 
(Esth.  i.  9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his 
nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens, 
where  a  variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  fami- 
liarity is  allowed.  This  easily  aecounts  for  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty; — the  penitent  .Mary  coming  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was,  and  anointing  his  feet  with  the  ointment,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  (Luke  vii.  11.) 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being 
deemed  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.8  From  the  para- 
bles of  the  nuptial  least  (Matt.  xxii.  2 — I.)  and  of  the  greal 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  1(1,  17.)  ii  appears  anciently  to  have  been 
the  custom  for  the  panies  invited  not  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready.  A  similar  usage 
obtains  in  modern  Persia;  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during 
his  political  mission  thither  in  1808-9,  dined  with  the  Khan 
of  Buehire,  the  envoy  and  his  suite  did  m  t  go  to  the  Khan's 

residence,  until    the    latter  had  s-nt  a  messenger   to   say  that 

the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  reception.      IV  m  I  Sam. 

xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  I'sal.  exxviii.  3.  it  should 
seem  that  the  aneient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or    low  table,   en i  -s-legged.   ill    the   same   manner   as    is   still 

practised  in  the  East :  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated 

the  Persians  anil  <  'hahhenns,  who  ii  clined  on  table-beds  while 

eating;  some  traces  ofwhich  are  observable  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxiii.  1.),  in  Amos  (\i.  4.7.),  Efcekiel  (xxiii.  11.), 
and  Titbit  (ii.  1.);  but  this  practice  was  not  general.  We 
see  expressions  in  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which 
prove  thai  they  also  sat  at  table.    At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 

•  c.  n  Ua  qusjdam  «'t  artlflcilia 

Mcorano  lllustrans,  1 14  In  Pott's  and  Rupeni's  SyUoge 
Commentatii in  TI logicarum,  torn   II 

i  s.-.- rx.iin pi.'.- in  Ward's  View  of  the  H  ■  *  of  the  Hindoos,  vol 
Ii.  p.  816.    Renaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  des  deux  Arabes  a  la  Chine, 

i  Porbas'a  Oriental  M<  mob's,    ol  90. 

••  Muri'i's  Journey  lliiomli  V  \   i  ■  m  ilf  \  '  "s  1808-9,  p.  73.     London, 
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(Esth.  i.  G.)  the  company  lav  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  gave  the  king-  and  Haman.  (Esth.  vii.  8.)  Our  Sa- 
viour in  like  manner  reclined  at  table  (as  already  described 
in  p.  154.),  when  Mary  Magdalene  anointed  his  feet  with 
perfume  (Matt.  xxvi.  7.),  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper, 
rested  bis  bead  on  bis  bosom.  (John  xiii.  25.)  Previously 
to  taking  food,  it  was  usual  to  implore  the  divine  blessing, 
as  we  see  by  the  example  of  Samuel,  which  is  alluded  to  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  13.;  and  it  should  seem  from  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  that 
the  same  laudable  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  modern  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They 
speak  of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory. 
After  meals  they  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company, 
taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his 
hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing:  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord 
our  God,  the  king  of  the  world,  who  producest  the  bread  of  the 
earth.  Those  present  answer,  Amen.  Having  distributed 
the  bread  among  the  guests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine 
in  his  right  hand,  saying,  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  world,  who  hast  produced  the  fpiit  of  the  vine. 
They  then  repeat  the  23d  Psalm.1  They  take  care,  that  after 
meals  there  shall  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table : 
the  master  of  the  house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it 
with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  says,  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose 
benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  rest  answer,  Blessed 
be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
Israel :  beseeches  him.  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to 
restore  the  throne  of  David,  to  send  Elias  and  the  Messiah, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  All  present 
answer,  Amen.  They  recite  Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10.;  and  then, 
after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it  round  to  those 
present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared.2 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception 
of  travellers.  Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on 
asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  their  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  queens  were 
carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)  ;?  and  it  appears  that  the 
Jews  often  travelled  in  caravans  or  companies  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  The 
Psalms  of  Ascensions,  or  of  Degrees,  as  they  are  commonly 
entitled  (cxx. — cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sung  by  the 
more  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  ascending  or  travelling 
up  to  the  Holy  City  on  these  occasions.  The  company, 
among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been 
on  their  return  from  the  passover,  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old  (Luke  ii.  42 — 44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.4  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular 
places  of  worship.5 

VI.  In  the  East,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with 
refreshment.  Shade  from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the 
plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all  that  the  caravansaries  afford. 
Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  several  instances 
of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  modern  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  East.6  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them, 
served  them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence  ;  Sarah  his 
wife  took  care  of  the  kitchen,  and  baked  bread  for  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c.)r      Lot  waited  at  the  city-gates  to 

i  See  Buxtorfs  Synag.  and  Leo  of  Modena,  part  ii.  c.  10. 

•2  Caluiel's  Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  342—350. 

a  In  our  common  version  n3D  (MaTer.ii)  is  rendered  bed.  Mr.  Harmer 
first  suggested  that  a  palanquin  was  intended;  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  Dr.  "Good  in  bis  version  of  Solomon's  Song.  The  mode  of  travelling  or 
taking  the  air  in  a  couch,  litter,  or  vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  slaves  or  servants,  is  extremely  common  all  over  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  unquestionably  of  immemorial  date.  These  palan 
quins  are  often  of  most  elegant  and  superb  manufacture,  as  well  as  most 
voluptuously  soft  and  easy.  Of  this  description  was  the  couch  or  palan- 
quin of  Solomon.     Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

*  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Observations,  referred  to  in  bis 
Index,  article  Caravans.  Ward's  History  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  33S. 
Fragments  supplementary  to  G'almet,  No.  I. 

*  Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  74. 
«  See  Light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  82. 

Egypt,  P-  61.     Burckbardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  24. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interesting  trait  of  oriental  hospi 
tality  in  an  Arab  sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  on  the  plain  of  Barak,  which  is  very  similar 
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receive  guests.  (Gen.  xix.  1.)  When  the  inhabitants  of  So- 
dom meant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to 
them,  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xix.  5 — 9.)  The  same  is  observable  in  the  old  man 
of  Gibeah,  who  had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife. 
(Judg.  xix.  16,  17.)  St.  Paul  ("Heb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abra- 
ham's and  Lot's  example  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  saying;,  that  they  who  have  practised 
it  have  merited  the  honour  of  receiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  the  fntense  heat  of  the 
weather  during  summer,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by 
night.  The  circumstance  will  explain  the  parable  of  the  im- 
portunate guest  who  arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5 — 8.)  ; 
in  which  the  rites  of  hospitality,  common  among  the  Orien- 
tals, are  generally  recognised  and  supposed  to  be  acted  upon, 
though  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was  usual.8 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their 
duty  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour 
tells  his  apostles,  that  whoever  received  them  received  him- 
self; and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glass  of 
water,  should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  say  to  the  wicked,  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  received 

me  not  ,• inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  the  least 

of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me.  St.  Peter  (1  Eph.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  with- 
out murmuring  and  complaint.  St.  Paul  in  several  of  his 
Epistles  recommends  hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops. 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so 
ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  ad- 
mired them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers, 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion. 
Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faith  ;  and  this 
Jrocured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of 
esus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
last  Epistles  of  St.  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  com- 
munion and  recommendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who 
travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and 
customs  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which 
the  Greeks  considered  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  par- 
tially preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour 
through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offen- 
sive to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his  former  host.  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracti- 
cable in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  senti- 
ment ;  for  the  Protogerio  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  miserable  khans  or  caravansaries  are  gene- 
rally constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been,  anciently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
This  reciprocal  hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families 
even  of  different  nations ;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus 
contracted  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or 
of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  established  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies for  several  generations  ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered 
into  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed 
in  a  judicial  manner,  nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a 

the  hospitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in  Gen.  xviii.  "  When  we 
alighted  at  his  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  us  by  his  son,  a 
young  man  well  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloth  benish  and  a  shawl  of  silk  for  a 
turban.  The  sheik,  bis  father,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of 
the  tent  itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rose  up  to  receive  us,  exchanging 
the  salute  of  welcome,  and  not  seating  himself  until  all  his  guests  were 
accommodated."....  "Soon  afterwards,  warm  cakes  prepared  on  the 
hearth,  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the  sheik  himself  nor 
any  of  his  family  partook  with  us,  but  stood  around  to  wait  upon  their 
guests."  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  32.  (8vo. 
edit.) 

s  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occasions  partook  of  Arab  hospi- 
tality, in  a  manner  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  parable  above  cited. 
"We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at  night ;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the 
owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  just  retired  to  rest:  when  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  they  all  arose  again,  and 
kindled  a  fire,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough  and  prepare  our 
supper,  our  Arabs  making  no  apology,  but  taking  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  the  nights  were  bitterly  cold."  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  &c. 
p.  27 S 
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violation  of  it.  This  mark  was  the  tu/aQ'.k'.v  gmiKcv  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tessera  fiospitalis  of  the  Latins.  The  o-ujuC-.kov 
was  sometimes  an  astragal,1  probably  of  lead,  which  being 
cut  in  halves,2  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host,  and  the  other 
by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On  subsequent 
occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol 
was  recognised,  gave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tallies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astragals  of 
lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  pur- 
pose.3 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two 
equal  parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one 
ot  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the 
other.  The  production  of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a 
mutual  claim  to  the  contracting  parties  ana  their  descendants, 
for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each  other's  houses,  as 
occasion  offered.  These  tesserse  were  sometimes  of  stone, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square ;  and  as  they  were 
carefully  and  privately  kept,  so  that  no  one  might  claim  the 


privileges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  following  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is 
said,  To  him  Unit  overcometh,  wiu  I  give  a  white  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  m>  man  hnoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiieth  it.  In  this  passage  the  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorized  version,  by  rendering  it  a  white  stone,  seem 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  calculus  or  small  globular  stone, 
which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  The  original  words  are  4»<?>-i'  K&iut,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it. 
By  this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made  to  the  church 
at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose: — "To  him  that 
overcometh,  will  I  give  a  pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall 
constitute  him  my  friend,  and  entitle  him  to  privileges  and 
honours,  of  which  none  else  can  know  the  value  or  extent."1 
And  to  this  sense  the  following  words  very  well  agree,  which 
describe  this  stone  or  tessera,  as  having  in  it  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  reeeiveth  it.A 
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Jud.<ea  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agri- 
culture as  the  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  also 
to  preserve  the  Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turco- 
mans, and  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia)  were  generally 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought 
up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the 
ground,  and  Abel  to  the  feeding  <  if  sheep.  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal 
was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  tuas  the 
father  if  such  as  dwell  in  tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled 
with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for  that  end  invented 
the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shelter. 
After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricultural  labours, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen.  ix. 
20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in  cattle. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.  compan  d  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were   obliged 

to  separate  because  the  land  could  not, contain  them  (Gen. 

i  Thtfastragal  wna  a  bone  of  the  binder  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals. 
Pita.  Net  Hi»i   u.  sL  co.  I",  16. 

»  Jacob!  NlcbolaJ  Lo<  >  p  phlll.  p.  4.  c.  10.    BamoeUa  Petiti 

Miscel.  b.  2.  c.  i.  Nole  on  v.  613.  Euripid.  Medea,  =i»oif  ti  jri/imiv 
e-v/tiik',  oi  Jp*r:v(ri  o-' iu. 

»  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tour  in  Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  619.     Plauttis,  in  his 

play  celled  Panu  I    Banno,  the  Carthaginian,  ae 

retaining  a  symbol  ol  hospitality  reciprocal);  with  Antldamas  of  Calydon ; 
luit  Anudamas  being  dead,  be  addressee  himself  to,  ins  son  Agorastocles, 
and  says,— 

"Si  lta  i   i.  teaserem 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalcm— eccam  atluli." 
Agorastocles  answers : — 

"  Agedum  hoc  estende,  est  par  probe,  nam  liabco  domum." 
To  which  Banno  :— 

"O  mi  hospes,  salve  imiltnm.  nam  mini  tuns  pater 
Pater  inns  ergo  boapea  Antidamas  foil  i 
ii. r.  mini  boapilalia  teaaera  com  iiiu  fuii." 
Agorastocles  proceed*:— 

i  I  ma  ho  ,  niuni  tibi  prabehitur." 

"if  this  be  the  case,  here  la  the  tally  of  boapltality,  which  I  ban 
brought :  compare  ii  it  yoa  please.  Show  it  me;  ll  la  indeed  the  tally  to 
that  which  I  li.iv  at  borne  ;  My  dear  boat)  you  are  heartily  welcome:  tor 
your  father  Antidamaa  •■■  ile  was  the  token  of  hospitably  be- 

tween him  and  mc  and  yon  shall,  therefore,  be  kindly  received  in  my 
'louse."     Ibid.  p.  620. 


xiii.  6.)  ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds- 
men of  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  pa- 
triarchs.5 Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  a  great  number,  since 
he  could  afford  a  present  to  bis  brother  Esau  oi  Jive  hundred 
and  eighty  head  of  cattle.   (Gen.  xxxii.  13 — \l.y     It  was 

♦  Ward's  Dissertations  upon  several  passers  of  the  Sac  red  Scriptures, 
pp.  229—  232.  London,  17.r>9.  Svo.  Dr.  T.  M.  liairis's  Dissertation  on  the 
Tessera  Hospitalis  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  hie  Discourses  on 
the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  1  > . ■  s i •_■  1 1  of  Free-Masonry.  Cbariestown 
(Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  5801.  This  writer  has  also  given  several 
proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, who  carried  the  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction 
to  the'friendship  and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  After- 
wards, heretics,  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  counterfeited  the  tessera.  The 
Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.  This  was  frequently  done  till  the 
Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the  initials  ot  the 
WOrdB  n*T>ip,  Tio;,  Ayiov  ll»(u,u»;  which  B,  Ilildebrand  calls  7 
<  ■tiiiiiiiim;.  The  impostor  Peresrinus,  as  we  learn  from  l.uciati  (Op.  torn 
iii.  p.  :tS>.  Amst.  1713),   feigned  himself  a  <  iirislian,  that  he  inighl  not  only 

be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  Christiana,  bul  also  be  assisted  on  his  travels, 
and  enriched  by  then-  generosity  ;  but  his  artifice  was  detected  and  ex- 
posed. The  procuring  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remarks),  as  a  murk  of 
evangelization,  answered  all  the  purposes  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of 
formal  written  certificates,  and  introductory  letters  of  recommendation,. 
The  danger  of  Its  being  need  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregrines, 
rendered  il  neces  Buy  to  preserve  the  token  with  great  care,  and  never  to 

produi  6  il  but  upon  special  occasions.     Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 

tins  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  tin f  Burchardia,  archbishop 

Of  Worms,  who  nourished  a.  D.  1100,   and  Who  mentions  il  m  a  visitation 

i  barge     (Herri      81  rmon  -  fee.  pp  819 

'  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.  p.  1%. 

«  The  following  description  ot  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  afford 
Hie  reader  a  IrveYj  Idea  Of  the   primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs  :— "  It 

:,  to  see  the  horde  ol  Vrabs  decamp,  as  nothing 
could  he  more  regular.  Firal  went  the  sheep  ami  goal  herds,  each  with 
their  flocks  in  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  family  directed  ; 
then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 

kitchen  utensils  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  Old  men.  women,  hoys,  and 
Cirls,  on  foot     The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  00  the  hacks  ol 

iii.  young  women,  or  the  boya  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  ihe  lamba  and 
carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children  To  each  tenl  belong 
many  dogs,  among  which  are  some  greyhounds;  some  tents  have  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men.  women,  and  children, 
belonging  to  them-  The  procession  Is  closed  by  the  chief  ol  the  tribe,  whom 
they  called  Emir  and  Father  (emir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  verj  beal 
ad  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horapa  with 
many  aervanta  on  foot  Between  each  family  is  a  division  < 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate;  and  such  gn 

observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  si p,  nor  dogs,  mix,  bul  each  keeps 

mho, i  ,o  which  it  belongs  without  the  least  trouble.  They  had 
been  here  eighl  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  the  north- 
west to  another  spring  of  water.  Tins  tribe  consisted  ot  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  women,  and  children.     Their  flocks  ol    sheep  and 

goats  w<  re  aboul  five  tl sand,  beaidea  a  greet  number  ol  camt  i 

andasaea.    Horses  end  greyhounds  they  br I  and  tram  up  roi  sale    they 

neither  kill  nor  aell  their  ewe  lambs.    At  set  times  a  chapter  In  the  Koran 

is  read  bv  the  chief  of  each    faimlv.  either  in  or  mar  each  lent,  the  whole 

family  being  gathered  round  and  very  attentive  "  Parson's  Travels  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp  109,  lift    London,  1808  ito 
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their  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primi- 
tive times  put  such  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  posses- 
sions of  inestimable  value  in  a  country  where  it  seldom 
rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests 
about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest men  did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however 
mean  that  occupation  is  now  accounted.1  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was 
taken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  Gideon  from 
his  threshing-floor  (Judg.  vi.  11.),  as  were  Jair  and  Jephthah 
from  the  keeping  ot  sheep.  When  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  after  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  David,  from  feed- 
ing iht  ewes  great  with  young,  was  brought  to  feed  Jacob  his 
people  and  Israel  his  inheritance  (Psal.  lxxviii.  71.);  and  it 
should  seem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that  Absalom  was  a  large 
sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of  hus- 
bandry (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  ;  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
ealled  from  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as 
Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos 
from  being  a  herdsman.  But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was 
not  confined  to  the  men  ::  in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and 
noble  women  were  accustomed  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  draw 
water  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  quality.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  brother,  carried  a  pitcher, 
and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.  1!).),  as  the  women  of  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do  :  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept 
her  father's  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.)  ;  and  Zipporah,  with  her 
six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro's  flocks,  who 
was  a  prince,  or  (which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely 
inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian.  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters  of  princes  tending 
flocks,  and  performing  other  menial  services.3 

1.  Among  the  larger  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews  or 
Jews,  neat  cattle  claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of 
their  great  utility.  They  are  termed  collectively  Tpa  (bok«r), 
and  though  they  are  of  so  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet  they 
attain  to" considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiv.  4.)  The  bulls 
of  Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.) 
The  castration  of  bulls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well 
as  of  other  male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other 
nations,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24,  25.) 
Oxen  were  used  both  for  draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East:  they  were  also  employed  in  treading 
out  the  corn,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled 
(Deut.  xxv.  4.) ;  and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads 
(Judg.  iii.  31.),  which,  if  they  resembled  those  used  in  more 
recent  times  m  the  East,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.4     Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  are  frequently 

•  Honourable  as  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  was  amongthe  Hebrews, 
it  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xlvi.  34.)  at  the  time  when 
Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt. — From  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  historian  Manetho,  preserved  in  Josephus  and  African  us,  it  appears 
that  that  country  had  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of  Nomades  or  Shepherds. 
descended  from  Cush,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had  a  suc- 
cession of  kings.  After  many  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  some  of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt,  and  great  cruelties  were 
committed,  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country ;  but  not  till  they 
had  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  they  were 
still  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals,  particu- 
larly the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among 
thein.  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193 — 211. 
8vo.  edit. 

»  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andro- 
mache, though  a  princess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  feed  those 
animals  herself.     Iliad,  viii.  185 — 1S9. 
■    »  See  particularly  Iliad,  lib.  vi.  59.  78.    Odyss.  lib.  vi.  57.  xii.  131. 

4  The  intelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  a  certain 
place,  where  (says  he)  "the  country  people  were  every  where  at  plough 
in  the  fields,  in  order  to  sow  cotton  :  it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing, 
they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size;  upon  measuring  of  several,  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end,  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle,  for  driving  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or 
paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  clay 
that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it 
whs  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious 
slaughter  related  of  him?  lam  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
these  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fit- 
ter, than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution  :  goads  of  this  sort  I  saw  always 
used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same 
single  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough  ; 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
Ihe  encumbrance  of  two  instruments."  Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  110.  In 
.li;iM;ny.  1SI6,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el- 
Hni.  in 'the  vicinity  of  th^  modern  town  of  Sour,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  57.)  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
M-irrh,  182%  met  with  the  same  kind  of  goads  in  Greece.  (Missionary 
Register,  May,  1330,  p.  223.1 


mentioned  in  Scripture,  because  they  were  commonly  used 
in  sacrifices.  The  fatted  calf  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24.  Luke  xv. 
23.)  was  stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacrifice. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting 
of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  decalogue,  equally  with  oxen : 
in  the  East  they  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
Princes  and  people  of  distinction  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Num.  xxii.  21.  Judg.  i.  4. 
v.  10.  x.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.)  ;  when,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a  prince 
or  sovereign.  (Matt.  xxi.  1 — 9.)  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Deut.  xxii. 
10.),  probably  because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  conse- 
quently, edible,  while  the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean, 
and,  consequently,  unfit  for  food.  The  habits  and  speed  of 
wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  numerous  in  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  described  with  great 
force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — S. 

Mules,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were 
probably  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den to  couple  together  two  creatures  of  different  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  They  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Jews  from  other  nations  ;  and  the  use  of  them  was  become 
very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  royal  equipage.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  xviii.  9. 
1  Kings  i.  33.  38.  44.  x.  25.  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  Horses  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the 
soil :  indeed,  though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  6,  7.  9. 
23 — 28.  xv.  4.),  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  their 
being  used  before  the  time  of  David,  who  reserved  only  a 
hundred  horses  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or  perhaps  for  his 
chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.5 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures : 
anciently,  they  were  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and  throughout 
the  East,  where  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  valua- 
ble live  stock.  The  patriarch  Job  had  at  first  three  thousand 
(Job  i.  3.),  and,  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  six  thou- 
sand, (xiii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Midianitesand  Amalek- 
ites  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  mul- 
titude. (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  particu- 
lar officer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  superintend 
their  keepers;  and  as  the  sacred  historian  particularly  men- 
tions that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was 
selected  for  his  office  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  these  animals.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz. 
1.  the  Sdj  (GffMflL)  or  common  camel,  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it  from,  2.  the  -oa  (biik^r),  or 
dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fleetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well 
as  anciently,  much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The 
camels'  furniture,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.,  is  most  pro- 
bably the  large  seat  or  pack-saddle,  invariably  observed  in 
the  East  upon  the  back  of  camels.  When  taken  off,  at  the 
close  of  a  journey,  it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment for  the  images,  and  a  convenient  seat  for  Rachel.6  The 
Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh  and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however, 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  unclean  animals. 
(Lev.  xi.  4.  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel  drivers,  and  also  for  the  cover- 
ing of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was 
worn  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from 
those  residents  in  royal  palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment. 
(Matt.  iii.  4.  xi.  8.) 

5.  Among  the  smaller  cattle,  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the 
most  valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account 
of  their  flesh  and  milk;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the 
year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a  season  of  great  festivity. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23 — 27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  &c.)  Jahn  enumerates 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies  only  two 
breeds  as  being  found  in  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 

s  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  395.  In  pp.  431—514.  there  is 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For 
the  reason  why  the  Israelitish  sovereigns  were  prohibited  from  multiplying 
horses,  see  p.  43.  of  the  present  volume. 

6  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232. 
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•which  differs  little  in  its  appearance  from  our  common  breed 
except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker;  and,  2 
A.  breed  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  Qther, 
and  which  is  much  more  valued  on  account  bf  the  extraordi- 
nary bulk  of  its  tail,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  were  aceus- 
toBoed  to  give  names  of  endearment  to  favourite  sheep 
(2  Sam.  xii.  3.J ;  the  Bhepherds  also  called  them  generally 
by  name,  and  the  sheep  kuowiutr  the  shepherd's  voice  ohe  \eil 
the  call  (John  \.  3.  14.),  while  they  disregarded  the  voice 
of  strangers.1  They  also  appear  to  have  numbered  them 
(.Icr.  xwiii.  13.),  as  the  shepherds  count  their  Hocks  in 
modern  Greece,  by  admitting  them  one  by  one  into  a  pen.2 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to 
pasture,  and  to  protect  them  1'ioui  the  attacks  of  thieves   and 

wild  beasts  (John  x.  LO — 12.):  for  this  purpose  they  were 
furnished  with  a  crook  (Psal.  xxiii.  1.)  and  with  a  Blingand 
stones.  David  was  equipped  with  his  shepherd's  staff  and 
Bling  when  he  went  foith  to  encounter  the  Philistine  gianl 

Goliath.   (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)      And  as  it  sometimes  happened 

that  the  owners  of  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with 
their  shepherds    (as    Laban   did   with  Jacob,    Gen.   xjuri. 

38 — 1<>.)'  MoSSS  made  various  enactments  in  this  roped 
which  are  equally  characterized  by  their  equity  and  huma- 
nity. In  guarding  and  managing  their  (locks  dogs  were  of 
great  use;  though  these  animals,  being  declared  by  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  greal  contempt  among 
vs.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  xxiv.  l  ].  2Sam.ix.8.  2 Kings 
viii.  13.)  rhey  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  numbers 
in  their  cities,  when-  they  were  not  confined  in  the  bou 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  w  here  they  coiihl 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  thai  go 
about  the  city  by  night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be 
not  -  ttiafied.  (Psal.  lix.  6.  1  1, 15.)  Being  frequently  almost 
st.irv.it,  they  devour  corpses.  (1  Kings  .xiv.  11.  xvi.  1. 
xxi.  1!».) 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  ill  the  open  country,  the 
Bhepherds  were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night. 
The  Bhephi  rds  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  were  announced  were  thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  h.) 

The  Jews,  however,  had    sheepf.  dds,  which  Were  enclosures 

with  wt  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doors  at  which  the 

animals  entered  :  In  re  they  were  ( lined  both  at  the  si  agon 

pshearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  (J.  Im  x.  1. 

.Nun.  \\\n.   \£.    -J  Sam.   \  ii.  8.  Zeph.   ii.  ('>.)■      Ill    Palestine 
anciently  were,  a.s   they  still    are,  tended,  not  only  by 

the  owner,  but  also  in  his  sons  -and  daughti  rs,  as  well  as 
servants.  Consequently  they  wire  exposed  to -all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Beasons,  which  sircumstance  explains  the 
observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating  with  the  merce- 
nary Laban,  says  that  in  tin-  day  the  drought  consumed  him, 
ami  tin-  frost  by  night,  and  hit  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes. 
(Gen.  x\xi.  Ki. )' 

II.  Moses,  lull., win'/  the  example  of  the  E gypl ians,  made 
Agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state,     lie  accordingly  ap- 

Iiointed  to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  laud,  and  gave 
dm  the  right  of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  hi-  heirs.  The  person  who  had  thus  come  into  possession 
coui  I  not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
until  the  next  jubilee:  a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich 
fir  an  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
then  Leasing  them  out  to  the  p.  or,  Da  small  parcels; — a  prac- 

tice  which    I  Le  I,  and  i  lists  (->  this  day  iii   the 

East.    The  law  of  M  ses  furthi  r  enacted,  that  the  vendordf 

a  piece  of  land,  or  Ins  nean  st  relative,  had   a  right  to  redeem 

the  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount 

of  profits  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Kuih  iv.    1.  J&T.   \\\li.  ? 

8.);  ami  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites  were  required  ( 

the  case  among  the  £  Fter  the  time  of  Joseph,  (Jen. 

xlvii.  18 — 26.)  tO  pa\  a  t  i\  of  tWO-tentfaS  of  their  income 
unto  (wid  ;  Whose  servants  they  w  ,  re  t"  C   n-ider  themselves, 

and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30, 

81.  h.iit.  xii.  "it — 1!».  xiv.  -j-j — 29.)  The  custo f  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  lands  by  st.un  s  (though  it  prevailed  a 
long  time  before  Moses,  Job  xxiv.  2.)  was  confirmed  and 

i'ed  by  an  i  \pre.-s  law,  W  Inch  prohibited  (lie  removal 

'  'I''"-  Icalan  lei  call  therrebeep  by  name  {Vr  Hen 

'i  kclaml,  %..t    i    ,,■,;  i    ■  i  do  Hi.-  modern  I 

■ 

n  JahnetAi  kermann,  Archteol  Bibl. 

the  Bible,  at  the  artii  Ii      1 
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of  such  landmarks  (Deut.  xix.  11.),  and  denounced  a  curse 
against  the  person  who  removed  them  without  authority. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  In  giving  this  law,  Mos.  s  reminded  the 
Israelites,  that  it  was  God  who  gave  them  the  land;  thus 
insinuating  that  the  landmarks  should  all  in  some  sense  be 

-acrid  to  the  giver.  Among  the  Romans,  they  actually  were 
held  sacred.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  easily"  removi  d.  and, 
i  onsi  quently,  a  man  be  so  unobservedly  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fear 
of  God  to  prevent  it;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave  his  laws  by 
divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  propriety. 

These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  encumbrances.  &C.  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided 
the  whole  country  which  he  had  occupied, first,  among  the 
several  tribes,  and,  secondly,  among  individual  Israelites, 
running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line.  (Josh.  xvii. 
o — 1  1.  compared  with  \ui.  s  vii.  17.  Mic.  ii.  5.  Psal.  lxxviii. 
.>.">.  and  Ezek.  xl.  .'!.)  From  this  circumstance  the  line  is 
frequently  used,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  hi  ritage  itself. 
(S,  e  instances  in  Psal.  xvi.  <>.  and  Josh.  xiv.  9.  1 1 1  1  > . ) ■'■ 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which 
it  had  been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was 
doubtless  one  great  reason,  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly 
follow  husbandry  and  improve  their  estates  ;  for  though  (as 
we  have  seen)  an  inheritance  might  have  been  alienated  for 
a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their 
being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest  from  tin  ir  brethren 
for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  up. at 
them  by  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  their  dea!iin_rs  -and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
advantages  thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged 
to  procure  their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  tin; 
earth,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  their  chief  care. 

III.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  -any 
details  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  we 
may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting  hints 
that  will  enable  us  to  form  a -tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high 
l'  its  cultivation.  From  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let 
forth  In  husbandmen  (.Matt.  xxi.  33,  31.)  we  learn  that  rents 
of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce;  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment formerly  practised  by  the  Romans,8  which  anciently 
obtained  in  this  country, r  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
Italians. - 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vernal 
and  autumnal  rains  are  nol  w  ithheld  :  but  the  1  lebrews,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase 
its  fertility  in  various  ways.  Willi  the  use  of  Mahures,  the 
Jews  wen"'  unquestionably  acquainted.    Doves'  dung  (2  bungs 

vi.  -Jo.)  appears  to  have  been  Very  highly  valued  by  the  J i  ws, 

as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians;'  Salt,  either  by  itself 
or  mixi  d  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is 

specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13. 
Luke  xiv.  3-1,  35.);  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flow   I  its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  w  hen  its  waters  subsided 

must    have  served  as  a  valuable   irrigation   and    t..p-dressiiii_r, 

particularly  to  the  pasture  lands.     It  is  probable  that,  after 

the  waters  had  thus  Bubsided,  Set  d  was  sow  n  on  the  wet  -   ft 
ground-;   in  -allusion  to  which  Solomon   says,  Cast  l!:i/  bread 
(corn  or  seed)  upon  l/ir  waters:  for  Un.it  shult  find  it  again, 
with  increase, after  mapy days.  (Eccles.xi.  10     And  I- 
pronusing  a  tinii  of  peace  and  plenty,  says,  blessed  are  ye 

that  sow    besiil.    all  waters,  and  send  forth  thither  the  feet  'if 

tin  as  unit  tin  ass.  (Isa.  xwii.  38.) 

Iii   Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as   require  more 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  of 

the  Nile  are  refreshed    by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and 

at'ierwardsdi  posited  in  capacious  cisterns.     \N  hen,  therefore, 

their  various  s  irtfl  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.  all  of 

•  .liilni  •  i  v.    ,  ■       -  <■ inciiiHriea, 

Ep.35      I'     ■■    I    lei   III    I   i 
i  The  /■'  urvey  of  the  elate  of  the  bishopric  ol  Durham, 

made  In  1183,  shows what  proportion  ol  the  rent  was  paid  m  cows,  sheep. 
,;.  i  being  made  up  ehli  fly  by  manual 

l.il r. 

Blunt's  '      lenl  Manners  and  Customi  In  Mo  lern 

Italy,  i.  230.    Loi 

»  "The  clung  ol  pigeons  is  the  dearest  manure  I 
and  as  they  apply  II  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  ol  melons,  ii  i>  pro- 
bablc,  ..a  thai  Bceount,  thai  the  melons  ol  Ispahan  are  so  mncb  Bner  iiian 

other  cidea    The  reve .a  ;.  in-.nn  i,..um-  i-  hIiohi  n  hundred 

tomauns  per  annrun;  and  the  great  val i  thla-duni,  which  rears  a  fruit 

,,  B  .'i  the  natives  during  the  greal  heafa 

of  summer,  «ill  p  ome  llghl  upon  thai  passage  in  Scripture* 

where,  In  the  fam  I  i  doves'  dung 
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which  are  commonly  ploughed  in  rills,  require  to  he  re- 
freshed, they  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cisterns  :  whence  the  water,  gushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is  always 
ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by 
turning  the  earth  against  it  by  his  foot,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  A 
similar  mode  of  irrigating  lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus1 and  also  in  India.2  This  method  of  imparting  moisture 
and  nourishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain, 
is  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing quality  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Far  the  land,  says  Moses,  whither  thougoest  in  to  possess  it,  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou 
sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  :  but  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven. 
(Deut.  xi.  10,  ll.)3  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
Psal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful 
tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  cwo^D  (paLGey-Maynu), 
that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waters,  meaning  those 
which  are  turned  on  and  off"  as  above-mentioned  by  the  culti- 
vator.4 The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  and  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  to. 

"He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side, 
And  which  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct : 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  heat  cometh, 
But  her  leaf  shall  be  green  ; 

And  in  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit."        Jer.  xvii.  8. 

From  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully 
illustrated  the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom 
in  a  well-prepared  heart : — 

"  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river, 
And  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
1  said,  I  will  water  my  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border ; 
And,  lo  !  my  canal  became  a  river, 
And  my  river  became  a  sea."  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant 
proverb : — 

"The  heart  of  the  king  is  like  the  canals  of  waters  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  ; 
Whithersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  inclineth  it."  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by 
different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind  : — 

"1  made  me  gardens  and  paradises  ; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
1  made  me  pools  of  water, 
To  water  with  them  the  grove  flourishing  with  trees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5.  9.' 

IV.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  dio-ging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own 
hands ;  but  'Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  (Gen.  ix. 
20.),  and  contrived  fitter  instruments  for  ploughing  than  were 
known  before.  This  patriarch  is  called  a  man  of  the  ground, 
but  in  our  translation,  a  husbandman,  on  account  of  his  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for  making  the 
earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the 
earth  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  this- 
tles :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required 
much  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  plough- 
ing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
Plough  is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohi- 
bited from  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  ,■  a  plain 
intimation  that  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  East  to  do  so.     In  Syria,  the  plough  is  still 

i  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  3d  edition. 

»  Slatham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429. 

3  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  26G,  267. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Psal.  i.  3.  See  also  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

s  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25.  Maundrell  (p.  8S.)  has  given  a 
descriplion  of  the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools 
made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a 
spring,  rising  at  a  little  distance  from  them;  which  will  give  us  a  perfect 
notion  of  the  contrivance  and  design  of  such  reservoirs.  "As  for  the 
pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other  ;  being 
so  disposed,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  second, 
and  those  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular  ;  the 
breadth  is  the  same  in  all,  amounting  to  about  ninety  paces  :  in  their  length 
there  is  some  difference  between  them  ;  the  first  being  one  hundred  and 
sixty  paces  long;  the  second,  two  hundred;  the  third,  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  They  are  all  lined  with  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  a  great 
depth  of  water." 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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drawn,  frequently  by  one  small  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and 
sometimes  only  by  an  ass.6  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  by  one  ox  only,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  an  ass.7  In  Egypt  they  plough  with  two 
oxen. s  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  those  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21.  Isa.  ii.  4.  Joel  iii.  10. 
Mic.  iv.  3.)  "The  plough  in  use  at  Nazareth  is  not  moved 
upon  wheels.  The  share,  which  is  small,  scarcely  grazes 
the  earth  ;  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  staff"  or  the  handle  of  a  spade.  The 
man  holds  this  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  goads  the 
the  oxen.  The  whole  machine  is  made  so  extremely  light, 
that  a  person  might  with  facility  carry  it  in  his  arms.  The 
share  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  broad  iron  pointed  at  the 
end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  one  of  the  pro- 
phets refers,  when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural 
occupations,  and  converts  their  ploughs  into  instruments  of 
battle.  (Joel  iii.  10.)  Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  re- 
versed this  recommendation,  and  applied  it  to  the  tranquillity 
with  which  it  is  prophesied  [that]  the  church  shall  be 
ultimately  blessed  in  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)"9 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  of  the  present 
times  ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground 
(Jer.  iv.  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the 
clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.)  ;  but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons,  doubt- 
less, gave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they  should  not  sow 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitches,  cummin, 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated 
fields  were  guarded  by  watchmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the 
East,)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or 
watch-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off"  birds,  beasts,  and 
thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16,  17.  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was  lawful  for 
travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  corn  in  another's 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a 
sickle.  (Deut.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Matt.  xii.  1.  Mark  ii. 
23.  and  Luke  vi.  1.)  Their  corn  fields  were  infested  with 
a  worthless  kind  of  weed  resembling  corn  (£/£*wev),  in  our 
version  rendered  tares  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  differ- 
ent production  from  our  tare  or  vetch,  which  is  a  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  lulium  temulentum,  a 
species  of  darnel  growing  among  corn,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  Bread,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  darnel  ground  with  corn,  will  produce  giddiness  and 
sickness  ;  an  effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon 
cattle. 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their 
first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their 
barley  harvest  was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest 
at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with 
the  corn,  and  those  who  bound  up  the  sheaves  their  bosom  : 
there  was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see 
that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  had  provision  proper  for 
them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages  ;  the  Chaldees  call  him 
Rab,  the  master,  the  ruler,  or  governor  of  the  reapers.  Wo- 
men were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  the 
reapers  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of  common 
servants,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  corn  ;  and  their  sauce 
was  vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine),  which,  doubtless,  was 
very  cooling  in  those  hot  countries.  (Ruth  ii.  14.")  The 
poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  the  land- 
owners were  not  bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  corn  and  bound 
it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off":  they  might 
choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most 
worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left  in  the  field,  even 
though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to  be  left  for 
the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19.)  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest, 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season 
of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast. 
(Psal.  exxvi.  6.  Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9,  10.)  The  corn  being 
pulled,10  or  cut,  and  carried  in  wagons  or  carts  (Num.  vii. 

«  Dr.  Russel's  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

'  Morier's  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

s  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

s  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  3d  edition. 

>°  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Turcomans,  "we  passed,"  says 
Mr.  Buckingham,  "  a  parly  of  husbandmen  gathering  in  the  harvest,  the 
greater  portion  of  Ihe  gra'in  being  now  fully  ripe.     They  plucked  up  the 
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3 — 8.  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13.),  was  either  laid  up 
in  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  G.)  or  barns  (Matt.  vi.  26.  xiii.  30. 
Luke  xii.  18.  21.)  ;  and  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in 
granaries  or  garners.  (Matt.  iii.  12.)  David  had  ttorehoum 
tn  the  field?,  in  the  cit  ex,  and  in  the  vi  I  luges,  and  in  the  castles. 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

V.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  next  con- 
cern was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  corn  out  of  the  ear,  which  pro- 
cess was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  horses  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.),  as  is  the  practice  to  this 
day  among  the  Koords,'  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  corn 
with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass.  (Mic.  iv.  12,  13.)  This 
mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  referred  to  by  Rosea  (x.  11.), 
and  in  the  prohibition  ot  Moses  against  muzzling  the  ox  that 
treadetX  out  the  earn  (Deut.  xxv.  1.),  and  it  obtains  in  Persia2 
and  India3  to  this  day,  where  oxen  are  employed;  as  buffa- 
loes are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and  horses  in 
Crim  Tatary.4  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by  draw- 
ing a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  corn,  backwards  and 
forwards;  so  that  the  wheels  running  over  it,  forcibly  shook 
out  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  SKJ.)  ;  but  the  most  common  mode 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  in  use  in  this  country, 
viz.  by  flails.  Thus  the  fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out 
with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  In  this  manner 
Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out  their  wheat 
fJudg.  vi.  11.  L  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented  as 
their  mw  n  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  .lebusite, 
which  was  the  spot  of  ground  chosen  by  king  David  on 
which  to  build  the  altar  ot  Cod  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  this 
was  the  very  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  after- 
wardserected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  I.)  These  floors  were  covered 
at  the  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but  lay  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  corn  ; 
which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors 
fitted  to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  corn  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers 
(Kuth  iii.  6.):  the  time  of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  corn 
from  the  chaff,  was  in  the  evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
va-  i  ver,  and  cool  breezes  began  to  rise  ;  for  this  purpose, 
they  had  the  same  implements  which  are  in  common  use;  for 
Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  the  shoeel,  and  with  the  fun. 
(Isa.  \w.  -J  I.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor;  it  was  then  exposed  with 
a  lurk  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated 
the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods 
of  earth  with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet 
thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of 
earth,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  were 
collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve ;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting  is,  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage, a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows.  (Amos  ix.  9. 
Luke  xxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still  con- 
tained many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  several  yoke 
of  oxen  were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out 
the  remainder  of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled 
wit',,  the  <-h;i!l',  was  again  exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which 
bon  oil  tin-  chaff,  so  that  the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor. 
(Rath  iii.  8.  lsa.xxx.84.)  u  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  this  process  18  symbolical  of  the  dispersion  of  a 
vanquished  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16!  Jit.  xv.  7.  Ii.  -J.),  and 
also  of  the  final  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  (.lob  x\i.  18.  Paul,  i.  1.  x\xv.  .">.  Matt.  iii.  18.  Luke 
iii.  17.)  Tin-  scattered  Straw;  as  much  at  least  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  hricks  and  for  the  fodder  of 

Cattle,  was  collected;  but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  BShflS 
by  fire:  from  this  custom  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  a 
figurative  illustration  fo  denote  the  destruction  of  wicked 
men.  (Isa,  V.  84.  xlvii.  14.  Nab.  i.  10.  Mai.  iv.  1.  Matt. 
iii.  12.) 

Alter  the  corn  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun, 
or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  corn 
(Lev.  xxiii.  11.   1  Sam.  xvii.   17.  and   xxv.    IN.),  and  was 

nn  n   I,,/   the   root*,    n    pr;n  h<  i-  nfli-n    spoken  of  in  \\\c   Scriptures,    though 

i  :■.  be  made  the  earliest  and  moil  frequent  mention  of." 

i  ■  I  !.  I  ji.  I '.'. 

1   Bui  I  l  M.    ..potamia.  vol.  i.  p.  IIP- 

'  sn  it   K   Porter's  Travel*  In  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  H.  p  -10 
i  s.  •   i  i  to  Thibet,] 

«  v.  .         History,  d  -   n  -  loo    '••.!  II  p  330,    Di   D  I 

Interior  of  Ceylon,  p  275  (London,  1831)  nj  floor  i 

dollm  iti  I.    (  i     m'aTour  In  Mourzouk  and  Pezzan.  p.  II 

Holdcrn^ss's  Noieg  on  the  Crim  Tata™,  p  07.  (London,  l&M.)  See  also 
Mr  DodweD'aClasaicalTour  In  Greece,  vol.  tl  r  I" 


sometimes  used  in  this  manner  for  food  without  any  farther 
preparation,  but  generally  the  parching  or  drying  of  it  was  in 
order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was 
performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xi.  8.  And  Solomon  speaks  of  the  former, 
when  he  compares  the  braying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  But  mills 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose;  and  they  were  deemed 
of  such  use  and  necessity,  that  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  millstone  in  pledge;  the 
reason  of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's 
life  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  f>.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill 
ceases  to  grind,  people  are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 

The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of 
work,  and,  therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally 
put  to  it.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in 
the  prison-house.  (Judg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-mills  were 
usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned  their  living.  (Lam. 
v.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. —  Take  the  millstones 
and  wind  meal, — is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave.  In 
Uarbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheal  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill-stones  for  that  purpose  :  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wood  or 
iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  "When  this  stone  is  large,  or 
expedition  is  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist; 
and  it  is  in  that  country  usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus 
employed,  who  seat  themselves  over-against  each  other  with 
the  mill-stones  between  them.  This  practice  illustrates  the 
propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the  mill  (Exod. 
xi.  5 A  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  two  women 
shall  he  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41. )5  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev. 
xviii.  22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grind- 
ing beguiled  their  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbary 
women  continue  to  do  to  this  day. 

VI.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine ;  and  in  some 
districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The  canton 
allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is, 

Cerhaps,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  venera- 
le  patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah, — He  washed  his  garments 
in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  (Gen.  xlix. 
11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ; 
and  the  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from  this 
last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two 
of  them.  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the 
south  side*  oi  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones  being  gathered 
out  and  the  space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walled.  (Isa. 
v.  1 — 6.  compared  with  Psal.  lxxx.  8 — 16.  and  Matt.  xxi. 
33.)  A  good  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand  vines,  and 
produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  tUverUnge,  or  shekels  of  silver. 
(Isa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more  to  pay  the 
dressers.  (Song  of  Solomon  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these  the 
keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  prun- 
ing, and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  making- 
wine.  This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned 
a  base  one.  (2  Kings  xxv.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6.  Isa.  lxi. 
5.)  Some  of  the  best  vineyards  wen  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-hamon,  which  might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sib- 
mah.  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  11.  viii.  11.  Isa.  xvi.  !'.)  Vines 
also  were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses7  (Psal. 
exxviii.  3.),  anil  purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  use- 
less and  unfruitful  branch,  and  superfluous  excrescence,  in 
order  that  the  fruitful  branches  migtit  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive. (John  xv.  2.)8  The  vims  with  the  Under  grapes  gave 
»  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Harbary,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

«  Thesfdetofthe  ■un-burnl  lulls  near  Nablous  (the  ancient  Shoehorn)— 
the  mountain*  of  the  height  of  brat  I  "  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
training  ol  vims.  They  are,  nowever,  almost  totally  neglected  j  forming, 
doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state  in  the  day*  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity, when  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  xxviii   I  a  ?  i  prided  then*. 

selves  in  tin'  abundance  and  strength  of  their  w a,    How  celebrated 

these  parts  once  were  for  thl*  article  of  produce  we  learn  from  sen  ml 
notice*  in  the  Old  Testament  i  Gideon,  by  a  happy  c partaon,  thus  dis- 
parages bl  i"  'in-  presence  of  the  Ephraimltes— /.«  n,,t  the 
(M.iiANiNn  of  the  nrui,,  <  ,,f  Ephraim  '»  M<  f  than  the  vintage  of  Aoiexer  I 

iii    '_'  )     Ami  Hi.-   ivsloralii.il  of  Israel  is  (Irsrrihcd,  parlly  hv  their 

..'nil  i..  id.-  rearing  of  vineyard*,  which  should  yield,  us  lormeriy  ih.-y 
bad  don.-,  an  abundant  vintage."  (Jer.  xxxi.  5.)    Jowettf*  christian  Re- 
in Bj  i  la  dl  c  p  804. 
«  The  earn*  mode  of  culture  is  practiced  In  Perala  to  tin*  day.    Mr. 

Horier  has  riven  an  engraving  on  w i  Uluatrative  ol  thl*  eosl which 

beautifully  elucidate*  the  patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  <>i  Joseph  to  a 
■  ■in  ii-. 1 i nil  •■<■>  i  the  >r< iii.  (Sen  all*  82.)   Second 

-  In  modern  Greece  the  vine  is  cm  or  pureed  in  Qu  Mowing  manner  : 
— "Only  two  or  three  of  the  principal  sprout*  are  pertnlued  to  grow  up 
from  the  root    the  re*t  are  eul  ->ii;  and  thl*  arm  |  I  hy  the 

Greeks  n.nxiv;  »     Rev   John  11  aril,  ft  Journal  of  a   Tour  in  Greece,  in 
Missionary  RegteU  r,  M  ■ 
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a  good  smell  early  in  the  spring;  (Song  of  Solomon  ii.  13.), 
as  we  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  ajore  the  harvest,  that  is, 
the  barley  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape 
is  ripening  in  the  [flower.  It  was  also  usual  to  erect  tempo- 
rary huts  or  sheds,  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the 
servant  who  was  employed  to  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe  from  birds  and  other  creatures  of  prey  (Isa.  i.  II.),1  and 
particularly  from  the  ravages  of  wild  boars  (Psal.  lxxx.  13.), 
which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive  in  Greece,2  as  they 
anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  the  vintage  was 
completed,  these  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  suffered  to 
perish.  From  this  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
simile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  (xxvii.  18.)3  But  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1,  2.  Matt. 
xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.4 

"  The  vintage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  thresh- 
ing (Lev.  xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when 
the  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sickle,  and 
put  into  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9.),  carried  and  thrown  into  the 
wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  they  were  probably  first  trod- 
den by  men  and  then  pressed.  (Rev.  xiv.  18 — 20.)  It  is 
mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the 
Messiah,  I  have  trodden  the  figurative  loine-press  alone  ,•  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  lxiii.  3. ;  see  also 
Rev.  xix.  15.)  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine  and 
vinegar.  The  wines  of  Helbon,5  near  Damascus,  and  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were  reckoned 
most  excellent.6  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed 
with  water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs ;  and 
sometimes  they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh, 
calamus,  and  other  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon 
viii.  2.):  they  also  scented  their  wine  with  pomegranates, 
or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  &c.  fermented  with  sugar.  W  ine  is  best  when 
old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
(Isa.  xxv.  6.)     Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 

f  rapes  fully  ripe.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two 
inds  of  vinegar,  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used 
for  their  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Ruth  ii. 
14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still  do;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  this  that  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twenty  thousand 
baths  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  The  other  had  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  like  ours ;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard 
vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x. 
26.);  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue:  so 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  but  add  to  its  grief. 
(Prov.  xxv.  20.)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes, 
as  well  as  corn  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10.  Deut.  xxiv. 
21.  Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Mic.  vii.  1.) ;  and  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  was  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Jibkzer.  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
pruned  and  dressed  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were,  proba- 
bly, for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually  made  of 
leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Arabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  do  from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not 

«  Isa.  i.  8.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.     ""There  is  a  small  species  of 

cucumber  of  which  the  natives  of  India  are  very  fond Large  fields  of 

these  are  sometimes  planted ;  which,  when  nearly  arrived  to  maturity, 
require  incessant  watching  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  man  and 
beast."    Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  90. 

»  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  234,  235. 

3  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  18. 

•  In  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which 
is  situated  about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several  small  and  detached 
square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine  lands.  These,  his  guide  informed 
him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  day  look  out,  in 
order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  from  depredation.  This  fact  will 
explain  the  use  and  intention  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  33.  and 
Mark  xii.  1.  Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as 
they  passed  between  numerous  vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
antique.    Travels  in  Egypt,  <fcc.  p.  342. 

•  At  one  time  the  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  Chalybon) 
was  held  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.    Strabon,  Geographia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Lebancn  and  its  vicinity  still  produce  excellent  wine  ;— at  least  a  dozen 
sorts,  all  of  which  are  cheap.    Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  239. 


only  their  liquors,  but  dry  things  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
broken  ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  preserved  from  wet, 
dust,  or  insects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out. 
Hence,  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that 
they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongst  other  things  they 
brought  wine  bottles  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up  where  they 
had  leaked.  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13.)  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  because  the  fermenta- 
tion of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.) 
And  thus  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  bottle 
in  the  smoke  ,■  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large ; 
for  when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  two  hun- 
dred loaves,  and  jive  sheep  ready  dressed,  &c.  she  took  only 
two  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  ;  a  very  disproportion- 
ate quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites had  bottles  likewise  made  by  the  potters.  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also 
of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her 
meal  was  held  (1  Kings  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably, 
very  large ;  but  those  four  in  which  the  water  was  brought 
up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar, must  have  been  large.  (1  Kings 
xviii.  33.)  We  read  likewise  of  other  vessels,  which  the 
widow  of  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold  the 
miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Kings  iv.  2 — 6.);  and  of  the 
water-pots,  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  size,  in 
which  our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine. 
(John  ii.  6.)  Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise 
dried  into  raisins.  A  part  of  Abigail's  present  to  David  was 
an  hundred  clusters  of  raisins  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  ;  and  when 
Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained  the  same  quantity. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  1. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and  1  Chron. 
xii.  40.)" 7 

It  was  a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon 
their  disobedience,  they  should  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
them,  but  they  should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  nor  eat  the 
grapes,  for  the  worms  should  eat  them.  (Deut.  xxviii.  39.) 
It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  worms  that  infest  the 
vines,  called  by  the  Latins  Volvox  and  Convolvulus,  because 
it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the  grapes 
up,  when  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thors explain  it.s 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judaea,  as  dates, 
figs,  cucumbers,9  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations 
of  olives,  which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of 
horticulture.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  11.) 
the  branches  of  the  olive  tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  among  all  nations,  the  symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ; 
which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
tree.  Olives,  in  Palestine,  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  afford 
the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  this  tree,  and  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Num. 
xviii.  12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  The  olive 
delights  in  a  barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and 
its  multiplied  branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
as  they  remain  green  throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to 
be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny, — a 

1  Investigator,  No.  iv.  pp.  307— 309.— The  pleasing  and  instructive  Essay 
on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Israelites  (by  the  Rev.  James  Pknnptre),  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  this  journal,  contains  the  fullest  account 
of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  English  language. 

»  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  3.  1.  iv.  c.  27. 

9  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr. 
Jowelt  has  communicated  the  following  interesting  particulars.  During 
his  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in  February,  1819,  he  says,  "  We  observed  the 
people  making  holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Into  these 
holes  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  dung  and  feathers,  with  the  seed 
of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2 
Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in 
due  season  ;  that  is  the  following  month  of  June.  Extensive  fields  of  ripe 
melons  and  cucumbers  then  adorned  the  sides  of  the  river.  They  grew  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  guard, 
however,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  in- 
tervals, we  may  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  man  ;  being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind. 
In  these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.     It  exactly  illustrates  Isaiah  i.  8.    And  the 

daughter  of  Zion  is  left as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.    The 

abundance  of  these  most  necessary  vegetables  brings  to  mind  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Israelites ;  Num.  xi.  5,  6.  We  remember the  cucumbers, 

and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  ;  but  now 
our  soul  is  dried  away."  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean, 
&c.  p.  127. 
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Mossing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God. 
(Psal.  Iii.  8.  cxxviii.  'A.  Jer.  xi.  1*'..  llos.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil, 
extracted  from  it  by  a  press,  enable  the  lews  to  carry  on  an 
<  stensive  commerce  with  theTyiians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  com- 
pared with  1  Kings  v.  ll.);  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt  (llos.  xii.  1.)  The  berries  of  the  olive 
tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or  can  fully  shaken  off  l>v  the 
hand  before  they  were  ripe.  (Is.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Deut. 
xxiv.  *J0.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vi.  1").  thai  the  presses  for 
extracting  the  oil  were  worked  with  the  feet;  the  liest  and 
purest  <  il,  m  Exod.  xxvii.  30.  termed  pure  oil-olive  beaten, 
was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  press. 

Among  tne  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they 
had  olive  trees  through  all  their  eoasts,  yet  they  should  not 
anoint  themselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her 
fruit  (Deut  xxviii.  40.);  being  blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targuin  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom,  the  buds  should 
drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or   the   fruit  should  he  eaten  with 

worms.     Maimonides  observes,1  that  the  idolaters  in  those 

countries  pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all 
manner  ol  fruit,  so  that  the  worms  should  nol  gnaw  the  vines. 

DOT  either  buds  or  fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  he  relates  their 
words  out  of  one  of  their  hooks):  in  order,  tin  refore,  thai  he 
might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses 
pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves  those  very 
punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  hy  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens,  which 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive 
their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees;  as  the 
garden  ofnutsvaa  of  pomegranates.  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.  iv.  13.) 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  the  Hast  take  equal  delight  in 
gardens  with  the  ancient  I  lebrews,  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ing shade  and  delicious   fruits  which  they  afford,  and  also 

because  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their  gar- 
dens are  never  allowed  to.be  destitute.  (1  Kings  xxi.  -J.  2  Kings 
xxv.  1.  Kerbs,  ii.  5,  ti.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  II.)  The  Jews 
wen-  greatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence 
they  frequently  built  sepulchres  in  them.  (-2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
Mark  xv.  460  A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the 
Lera\  at  of  God,  thai  is,  a  region  extremely  pleasant  See 
sxampL  b  in  G  n.  x.ii.  io.  Isa.  Ii.  3.  and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.2 
VII.  The  Baered  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Allusions 

and  I.M.\(;,.s  from  the  rural  and  domestic  BCOm  my  of  the 
Jew  -  ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  wen-  cherished  and  followed 

by  tin  in  during  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  "it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews  there  must 
occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of  agrw 
culture,  and  to  those,  rustic  occupations  which  ill  general 
formed  the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  silnilitudi ss  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  look- 
ing line/;  \b  jit  for  tin  Kingdom  <>f  Goch — Ye  are  (intra  hub* 
bahdbt,  or  cultivated  field.  — /  workman  that  netdeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  DTVinmo4  the  word  of  truth. —  Wherefore  lay 
apart  nil  fiuhmess  and  superfluity  nf  naughtiness^  ana  receive 
with  urn Um.  i  tin  engrafted  word, —  Whatsoever  a  man  boweth, 

that  shall  In  REAP  :  In  that  sowktii  to  tin  Jlr.-h — lives  a  sensual 
life — shall  from  the  flesh  bkap  destruction^  but  In  that  sowktii 
in  tin  spirit — lives  ti  rational  life — hall  from  the  spirit  reap 
everlasting  life. — Consider  tin  ravens,  they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap,  or  gather  into  barns,  i/it  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them. —  /  um  the  good?  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  »f  mine, — Fear  not,  i.ittj.e  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  goodpleasurt  to  givt  you  tin  kingdom.  Hew  striking 
is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  w  bich,  bj  seed,  scattered  promis- 
cuously, and  iii  every  direction  hy  a  husbandman,  and 
meeting  a  various  late,  according  to  the  respective  nature 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  re- 
ception which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  and  principles 
of  thai  mind  mto  which  it  was  admitted  !     Be  that  sotoea  tin 

>  Mori  v  voi  h  p  8  t  :ff. 

*  Ikeoll  Aodquttatei  Hebr.  pp  B83  -689.     Pareau,  Antk|   Ilcbr.  pp.  400 
~  til      .IiIim  m  axkermann,  ArchaML  Ulbl.  H  57— 70. 
1  I  Cor  in  B.    Bi  ■■  ■, 

i  t^!»»T».     A   beautiful  and   expressive 

,,  (im  xi'.y  drawing  bit  furrow  even,  and 

catling  (ha  (round  In  idlreel  Una.    Brneeti  eaye,  thai  the  cognate  wortli 

«(ij;To^ia  is  u  .  •  i  ind  others,   fur 

■  •    right  doctrine.    Inatil    Intern.  Nor.  Teat  p.  109   (Edit.  1792.) 

A  similar  remark  la  alao  made  ii>  Bcheclaner,  voce  o^oto^i*. 


GOOD  seed  is  the  Sun  (if  Mini;  the  field  is  the  world}  the 
good  seec  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ,■  the  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one;  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
devil;  tin  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  worlds  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  takes  art  gathered  and  burnt 
in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  he  iii  tin  i  ad  nf  the  world. —  Whose  fan  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purse  his  floor,  and 

GATHER  his  WHEAT    illtn   the   GARNER,  but    hr  leill    I'.lliN   CP  the 

chafe  with  UNQUENCHABLE  fire.  By  what  an  apt  and  awful 
similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God's  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  by  the  boughs  of  an 
olive  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive 
ingrafted  into  the  old  tree!  (Rom.  xi.  17.  &c.)" — a  prac- 
tice which  still  obtains  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus;5 
"and,  hy  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does  he 
caution  the  Gentiles  against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mu- 
tilated branches  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the 
boughs  were  lopped  off  merely  that  they  might  be  ingrafted; 
for  if  (Jod  spared  not  the  native  branches,  they  had  greater 
reason  to  fear  lest  he  would  not  spare  them  ;  that  they  should 
remember  that  the  Jews  through  their  wilful  disbelief  of 
Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  thai  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
disgrace  their  religion,  would  in  like  manner  forfeit  the 
divine  favour,  and  their  present  flourishing  branches  be  also 
cut  down!  To  inspire  the  Gentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation, 
though  they  had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  calls 
it,  were  not  totally  forsaken  of  the  Almighty:  that  the 
branches,  though  cut  down  and  robbed  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nours, were  not  abandoned  to  perish  :  when  the  Jews  returned 
from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafted  : — an  omnipotent 
hand  was  slill  able  to  reinsert  them  into  their  original  stock. 
For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
weit  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  process 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into 
the  fruitful  generous  ohve — how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time, 
Ingrafted  into  their  own  kindred  olive!  With  what  singular 
beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  in  the 
soul,  from  the  beginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed 
committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  after  a  few  successions 
of  day  and  eight  imperceptibly  vegi  tates — peeps  above  the 
surface — springs  higher  and  higher — and  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  verdant  blade — then  the  ear — afterwards  the 

swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  27,28.);" 

and  when  the  time  ofharvesl  is  t ic,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its 

maturity',  it  is  then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse. 
Beautiful  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from  rural 
life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon 
the  poinds  of  Jews,  who  were  daily  employed  in  these  occu- 
pations, from  which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive 
comparisons  were  borrowed.'* 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  ARTS  CULTIVATED  HV  THE  HEBBEWS  OR  Ji  W  s. 

.  Origin  of the  arts. — State  of  them  from  the  deluge  to  the  time 
of  Motet, — II.  State  of  the  arts  from  the  time  of  Motet  until 
the  captivity. — III.  State  of  the  arts-  after  the  captivity. — 
IV.  Account  of  some  of  tin-  arts  practised  by  the  Jews. — 
I.  II  riling  ; — Material*  utedfor  thit  purpose  ,• — Letters t — 
Form  of  hooks, — 2.  Engraving. — :'.  Painting. — V.  MuttC 
and  mimical  instruments. —  VI.    Dancing. 

I.  The  arts,  which  are  mm  brought  to  such  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  origi- 
DBted  partly  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.      At  first  tin  y 

must  have  been  very  imperfect  and  very  limited;  but  the 

j  The  Rev,  John  Hartley,  who  travelled  In  Greece  In  180 
in v  attention  direct)  d  i"  die  practice  "i  grafting  Ihe  olive  treea.  !•>  which 
St   Paul alludee.  (Rem.  xi.  I:.  SO   23,  24  I    Logothetea"  (his  friend  and 
guide)  "  ahowod  me  a  few  wild  olivea  \  bul  bj  lax  the  greater  numl 

i  d  grafted    He  informa  me  thai  ii  is  the  unlvereal  practice 

In  Qreece  to  graft,  Iron]  ■  g i  tri  a,  upon  Ihe  wild  olivi 

Register.  Ma 

«  Sciiiiuis  iiicmIo  hpiircfiicla  sunt,  quod  quamvil  ail   exigUUm,  C -en 

p.u  ii  Idoneom  locum,  nrea  luai  explli  at,  el  ei  muni In  maxlmoa  audita 

diffunditur.    BeneeeOpcru  i..m  n  ■  p>  '  ::~  r  ••''  •  ««hl  Oronovtl .10T& 
-  HarWood'i  Introduction,  »ol  U  pp  i"<     Ira 
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inquisitive  and  active  mind  of  man,  seconded  by  his  wants, 
soon  secured  to  them  a  greater  extent,  and  fewer  imperfec- 
tions. Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
iron,  and  also  of  musical  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22.) 
Those  communities,  which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could 
not  flourish  by  means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
arts.  These,  consequently,  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
and  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Noah ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large  vessel  built 
under  his  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  had  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the 
operations  of  artificers  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  building, 
and  after  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly  after  that  event,  we  find 
mention  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other  things 
which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  21 
xi.  1—9.  xii.  7,  8.  xiv.  1—16.  xvii.  10.  xviii.  4—6.  xix.  32. 
xxxi.  19.  27.  34. 

II.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Although  the  Hebrews 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt  applied  themselves  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred 
years  in  that  country  without  becoming  initiated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  that  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians 
possessed.  Among  other  labours  imposed  upon  them,  was 
the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11 — 14.),  and,  ac- 
cording to  josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  pyra- 
mids.1 Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in 
favour  of  the  arts,  nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.  xxxvi.  1.  et 
sea.  xxxviii.  22,  23,  &c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agriculture,  and  he 
thought  it  best,  as  was  done  in  other  nations,  to  leave  the  arts 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  al- 
lotted by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  artificers  :  for  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14., 
we  read  of  a  place  called  the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  and  (verse 
21.  23.)  of  a  family  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another 
of  potters :  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
factures, and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we 
find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing  the 
affluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention 
of  nothing  brought  thither  from  Judaea,  except  wheat,  oil, 
grapes,  and  balm,  which  were  all  the  natural  products  of 
their  ground.  It  appears  that  the  mistress  ot  the  family 
usually  made  the  clothing  for  her  husband,  her  children,  and 
herself,  and  also  for  sale.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.  1  Sam.  ii.  19. 
Prov.  xxxi.  18 — 24.  Acts  ix.  39.)  Employment,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for 
instance,  those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured 
idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like. 
(See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  Isa.  xxix.  16.  xxx.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.) 
In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who  manu- 
factured implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms  ;  but  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjec- 
tion. (1  Sam.  xiii.  19 — 22.)  Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers 
were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and 
slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank  and  wealth  :  and  as  luxury  and 
riches  increased,  they  became  very  numerous.  (Jer.  xxiv.  1. 
xxix. 2. 2Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Building  and  architecture,  however, 
did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the  reign  of  the  accom- 
plished Solomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in 
ult  manner  of  workmanship  (Exod.  xxxv.  30 — 35.),  but  we 
are  there  told,  that  they  had  their  skill  by  inspiration  from 
God,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors; 
for  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest 
from  all  their  enemies,  and  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 
out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed 
artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple  ;  so  that, 

»  Antiq  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  §  1. 


in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Solomon  was  obliged  to 
send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  ii. 
7.),  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the 
curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  finished.  From 
the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have  learned  much,  because, 
long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  numerous  native 
artisans  employed  in  carpentry  and  building  (2  Kings  xii. 
11 — 13.  xxii.  4 — 6.);  and  among  the  captives  carried~away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  particular  manufactures,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2 — 4.), 
fullers  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Isa.  vii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mark  ix. 
3.),  bakers  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Hos.  vii.  4.),  and  barbers. 
(Ezek.  v.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity  many  Hebrews  (most  commonly 
those  to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned) 
applied  themselves  to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subse- 
quently, when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  different 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  became  so  popular,  that  the 
Talmudists  taught  that  all  parents  ought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren some  art  or  handicraft.  They  indeed  mention  many 
learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of 
manual  labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  Saviour  in  his  labours.  (Matt, 
xiii.  55.  Markvi.  3.)  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the 
city  of  Joppa.2  (Acts  ix.  43.  x.  32.)  Alexander,  a  learned 
Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.);  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent  makers,  mmTroiu.  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At  any  rate, 
the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  barbers, 
sailors,  shepherds,  and  inn-keepers,  in  the  same  class  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  lovers 
of  gain,  a/s-^cKs^ac  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  7.),  were  men,  as 
we  may  learn  from  ancient  writers,  who  wTere  determined  to 
get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society, 
(Acts  xix.  25. )3 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Arts  practised 
by  the  Jews. 

1.  Writing. — We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  which  was  written  (that  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables 
of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  writing  of  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  Cod  himself  was  the  first  who  taught 
letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.4  En- 
graving or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  ancient 
way  of  writing,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  "holiness  to 
the  Lord"  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the 
high-priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Num.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16. 5  In  later  times  the  Jews  made 
use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.     (Isa. 

*  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews  so  contemptible,  that 
all  who  followed  it  were  required  to  mention  the  same  before  their  marriage, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  nuptials  being  void.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Misna, 
that,  after  the  death  of  a  man  whose  brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Sidon  determined,  that  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
was  permitted  to  decline  intermarrying  with  that  brother.  Townsend's 
Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

3  Jahn's  Archa?ologia  Bibliea,  by  Mr.  Upharn,  §§  SO— 84.  Pareau,  Antiq. 
Hebr.  pp.  419—423. 

*  We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  Southern  Arabia  were 
accustomed,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings 
upon  stone.  See  Meidanii  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  45.  (cited  in  Burder's  Orien- 
tal Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xxxii.  15. 

*  Writing  on  billets  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Life  of  Solon  (Vitce,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Anlns  Gellius  (Noct. 
Att.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.),  inform  us  that  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  philosopher, 
preserved  at  Athens,  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  Axones.  In 
later  times  a  similar  mode  of  writing  was  practised  by  the  aboriginal  Bri- 
tons, who  cut  their  letters  upon  sticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared, 
and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides  ;  consequently  a  single  stick  con- 
tained either  four  or  three  lines.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.)  The  squares  were 
used  for  general  subjects,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry  ;  the  tri- 
lateral ones  were  adapted  to  triades,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient 
metre,  called  Triban  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  Miluyr,  or  the  warrior's 
verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  frame,  which  was  called  Peithynen  or  elucidator ;  and  was  so 
cuntrived  that  each  stick  might  be  turned  for  the  facility  of  reading,  the 
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xix.  6,  7.)     Writing  on  palm  and  other  leaves  is  still  prac- 
tised in  the  East.' 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment, 
being  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.     The  best 

end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  frame.    The  sub- 
joined cut 
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is  an  engraved  specimen  of  ancient  British  writm?,  copied  from  Dr.  Fry's 
elegant  work  entitled  Panlographia.  (p.  307.)  The  following  is  a  literal 
reading  in  the  modern  orthography  of  Wales,  with  a  correct  translation  :— 

"  Ary v  y  doeth  yw  pwyll : 
Bid  ezain  alidad : 
Cyvnewid  a  haplion  : 
I>iengid  rhy  wan  eid  rhygadarn  : 
Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  voc  : 
Goiaen  awel  yn  nghyving : 
II ii  oreistez  i  ogan  : 
Llawer  car  byw  i  Indeg." 

TRANSLATION. 

"The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason  : 
Let  the  exile  be  moving  : 
Commerce  with  generous  ones: 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  away  ;  let  the  very  powerful  proceed: 
The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine  : 
A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place  : 
Long  penance  to  slander  : 
The  frail  Indeg  has  many  living  relations." 

A  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic  or  Clog, 
(a  corruption  of  Luc;)  Almanacks,  winch'  prevailed  among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  so  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description 
and  engraving  of  one  in  Dr.   Plot'f  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  pp. 

»   In  the  Kloaniau   Library,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts 
written  on  leaves,  written  in  the  Sanskrit,    IJuruiaii,    PegUan.   I'eylonese, 

and  other  languages  (Ayscougb's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloans  Library,  pp, 
904—906.)  In  Tanjore  and  other  parta  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  la  need 
(Dr.  0.  Buchanan's  "Christian  Reeeari  ■".  71  B?a  edit  I 

The  common  booki  of  the  Burmane,  like  t in.-.-  of  the  Hindoos,  pejrticu- 
larly  of  such  as  Inhabit  the  southern  j ■ . t r  r  - .  > i  India,  are  composed  of  the 
palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letter*  are  engraved  with  a,  stylus 
Account  of  an  Emba  >  to  Sva  roLll.jp.  (09. 8vo.)  to  their  more  elegant 
books,  the  Burmani  write  on  ibeeta  of  Ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmy- 
ra leaves  :  the  Ivory  la  stained  black  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with 
gilding,  while  the  character!  axe  enamelled  orgul  <  >n  the  palmyra  leaves 
the  chafai  it  rs  are  In  g<  nerml  ol  black  enamel  and  the  ends  "i  the  leaves 
and  margins  are  painted  with  Sowers  in  various  bright  colours,  a  huh' 
through  both  ends  "i  i  act)  leal  lervei  to  connei  i  the  whole  Into  a  volume 
by  means  of  (wo  strings,  which  a!  o  pass  through  the  two  wooden  boards 
that  serve  lor  binding.  In  the  1 1 1 1 ■  •  r  binding  ol  these  kinds  of  bonks,  the 
are  lacquered;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut  smooth  andglu, 
and  the  title  is  written  <>n  the  upper  board.  The  two  boards  are  by  a  knot 
or  |cwel  s. -cured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  a^  to  prevent  the 
book  from  falling  to  pieces,  Iml  lofncien  idmttol  the  upper 

leaves  being  turned  back)  while  the  lowei  The  more  ele 

gant  books  ar>-  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloth,  and  bound  round  by  a 
carter,  In  which  the  natives  Ingeniously  contrive  to  weave  the  tide  ol  the 
book.  i\    ■  ■   t:       .     i,.s,  vol.  iv,  p.  :iih;  -up.  edit.)  The  Cey  lorn 
times  make  nee  o(  the  palm  Leaf,  but  generally  prefer  thai  of  the  Talipot 
iTrr,  on  account  of  kte  superior  breadth  and  thickness    I'rum  these  leavi-s, 

which  are  ol  itnuon  e   lize-,  1 1 1  •  ■  y  cut  out   slips  from  B  foot   to  a  (bol  and  I 

half  long  and  tboni  two  Inche    broad     The  a  ■ttpsbelngao thedand 

all  exen  off  with  the  knife,  they  are  ready  tor  use  without 

any  other  preparation:  i  Bne-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  sat 
In  a  wooden  or  Ivory  handle,  ornamented  according  m  the  owner'a  taste, 
is  employed  to  write,  oi  Ii  characters  on  these  tall 

pot  slips,  which  ure  very  thick  and  lough.     In  order  to  render  the  charac- 


was  made  at  Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called  Charta  Perga- 
mena.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it 
from  thorn,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  roll  (Kzravi. 
2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  (Jer.  xxxvi.  •_>.),  and  a  scroll  rolled 
together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.):  for  it  could  not  be  thin  and  weak 
paper,  l>ut  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  eapahle  of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only 
person  who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim. 
tv.  13.)  In  lob  xix.  21.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.  there  is  mention 
made  of  pens  of  iron,  with  which  they  probably  made  the 
letters,  when  they  engraved  on  lead,2  stone,3  or  other  hard 
substances:  but  for  softer  materials  they,  in  all  probability, 
made  use  of  quills  or  reeds;  for  we  are  told  of  some  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
v.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  icriter  "(I 
xlv.  I.),  and  Barttch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a  hook.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly 
probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of 
wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  8. 
and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well  known,  were 
in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah).  Zecha- 
rias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  required  to  name 
his  son,  asked  for  a  writing-table,  triKtuJm  (l<uke  i.  63.); 
and  such  tablets  were  also  in  use  among  the  Romans  and 
other  ancient  nations,  and  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modern 
Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the  same  name.4  They 
were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  until  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles 
or  pens,  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory,  or 
bone,  which  at  one  end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
scribing the  letters,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing.5  In  Barbary  the  children,  who  are 
sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  slightly  daubed 
over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great  men 
of  Egypt  in  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind 
of  pasteboard,  from  which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped 
off  with  a  wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Neh.  xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Num.  v.  23. ; 
where,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery,  who 

ters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over  with  oil  mixed  with 
pulverized  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  them  so  permanent,  that 
lie  v  never  can  be  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufficient  to  contain  alt  that 
they  intend  to  write  on  any  particular  subject,  the  Ceylonese  ati  ms;  several 
together  by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  through  theih,  and  attach  them  to  a 
board  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  newspapers.  (Percival's  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  203.)  The  Urauuii  manuscripts,  in  the  Telinga  lan- 
guage, sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Ampana,  or  Patina  Malabarica.  In  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  natives 
are  said  to  write  on  the  leaves  of  the  Macarciqueau,  which  are  a  fathom  and 
a  half  (nine feet)  long,  and  about  a  foot  broad;  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  tree  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

»  The  eminent  antiquary,  Montfaucon,  informs  us  that  in  1699  he  bought 
at  Rome  a  book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  four  inches  in  length,  by 
three  inches  in  width.' and  containing  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unin- 
telligible writiiiir.  Not  only  the  two  pieces  which  formed  the  cover,  but 
also  all  the  leaves  (six  in  number),  the  slick  inserted  into  the  rings  which 
held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails,  were  all  ol  lead,  without 

exception.  Antiquue  Eapliquee,  torn.  ii.  p.  378.  It  is  not  known  what  has 
become  of  this  curious  article. 

»  "The  most  ancient  people,  bi  lore  the  invention  of  books  and  before  the 
use  of  sculpture  upon  si is  and  oth e i  small  fragments,  represented  things 

!  noble  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains  :  the  custom  was  not  laid 
aside  lor  many  ages.      Seiuirainis.  to  perpetuate  lo-r   memory,    is   reported 

to  have  em  a  whole  rock  Into  the  shape  of  herself    Hannibal,  lone  alter  the 

invention  ol  hooks,  engraved  Characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  paasage  over  them  ■.  which  characters  wen-  remaining  about 
two  cemurles  ago,  according  to  Pauiua  Jovius.    it  appears  particularly  to 

have  been  the  custom  ol  the   northern  nations,  from  that   remarkable  in- 

acription  mentioned  bv  Bazo,  and  several  ages  after  him  delineated  and 
published  by  Olaus  Wormius.  Ii  was  inscribed  by  Harold  HykJeland,  to 
the  memory  ol  bis  father,  and  was  cut  out  m  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic 
Characters,  each  l(  tt'  r  ol  the  inscription  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  Ions,  ami 
the  length  of  the  whole  thirty-four  ells,"  (Wise's  Lettei  to  !>•   Mood, 

p,  26.)     The  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that 

rematkable  instance  which  occurs  in  Captain  Hamilton's  Aetount  of  the 
EaM  htdin,  vol  II  p  Ml.    The  author,  after  giving  a  abort  history  of  the 

successful  attack  w  hull  the  Mulch  made  upon  I  he  island  ol  Amov  in  I  lima, 

a   d   1646,  adds.  "Tins  history  is  written  In  large  China  characters  on  the 

i i  a  smooti k.  tii  it  facei  the  entn if  the  harbour,  and  may  be 

fairly  h.  •  I  ll  and  into  the  harbour.''   IJurder's  Oriental  Liters- 

tore.  \oi  i  | 
«  "At  Karitena,  it  is  still  usual  for  achoolboyi  to  have  a  small  clean 

00    which   the    master   writes   the    alpllabi 
which  he  intends  his  scholais  to  read       As  mioii  as  one  lesson  is  finished, 
the  writing  is  marked  out  or  scraped  oul  ;  and  the  hoard  may  thus  be  con- 
tinually  employed   tor  Writing   llew    lessons.        Not   only   does  ||,|>   ill  si  I  llmellt 

.-  in  its  uae  with  the  writing  table  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  03. :  but 

the  Greeka  call  It  by  the  very  same  na ■•■"■■•■  !<■>    John  Hart- 

i.  or  in  Gr :e,  In  1928.  (Missionary  Register,  May,  1830.  pp  231,232.) 

•  On  ibis  aubjeel  and  i  i  gem  I  ally  employed  lor  writing, 

both  in  ancient  and  modern  tunes,  see  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bib- 
liography, by  the  author  of  ibis  work,  vol.  i.  pp.  31—72. 
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was  to  take  an  oath  of  cursing,  it  is  said  that  the  priest  shall 
write  the  curses  in  a  book,  and  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of 
iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye ; 
and  were  then  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water 
which  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank 
the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The  ink  used  in  the  East 
is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely 
obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings.1  The  ink  was  carried 
in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  inkhorn,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Levant.2 

Epistles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  Books  (viz.  -\dd,  sepireR),  are  very  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  first  notice 
of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacred  "Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14.:  but  afterwards  they  are  more  frequently  mentioned. 
In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly  sent  unsealed  : 
but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distinction,  they  are 
placed  in  a  valuable  purse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.  The  same 
practice  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  viii.  6.  xxix. 
11.  (marginal  rendering),  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviii.  14. 
The  book  which  was  shown  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  v.  1. 
vi.  1,  2,  &c.)  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  unusual 
number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  order  to  intimate  the 
great  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  contained. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  begin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewell ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it 
was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra 
iv.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used 
the  salutation  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  (^ajpav)  at  the  close,  and  adopted  a  bene- 
diction more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quently did),  he  wrote  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his 
own  hand.     See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17. 3 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible 
materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder;  and  if  they 
were  very  long,  round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties. Usually,  the  writing  was  only  on  the  inside.  The 
writing  on  LzekiePs  roll  (Ezek.  ii.  9,  10.)  being  on  both 
sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be  long.4  The 
reader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
tuafi-Ti/!*;  to  fiiShicv,  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read 
it,  itrvgus  ro  jZiQtJw  (Luke  iv.  17 — 20.) ;  whence  the  name 
rhx-a  (mcg/Zlah),  a  volume,  or  thing  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xl.  7. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  Ezek.  ii.  9.  2  Kings  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.) 
The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a 
string,  could  be  easily  sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4. 
Rev.  v.  1.  vi.  7.)  Those  books  which  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by.  In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 
privately  in  a  book,  "  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with 
a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
time,  and  making  a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, 
— thus  giving  emphasis;  although  not  such  an  emphasis, 
pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please  an  English  ear.  Very 
often  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving  the  sense ;  and 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  merely  because  they  can  go 
through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way."  This 
practice  may  enable  us  to  "  understand  how  it  was  that 
Philip  should  hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading,  before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and 
sit  with  him  in  the  chariot.     (Acts  viii.  30,  31.)     The 

i  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  v.  23. 

a  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^gean,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  "This  implement 
is  one  of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  is  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and 
we  met  with  it  often  in  the  houses  of  the  Greeks.  To  one  end  of  a  long 
brass  tube  for  holding  pens  is  attached  the  little  case  containing  the  moist- 
ened sepia  used  for  ink,  which  is  closed  with  a  lid  and  snap,  and  the  whole 
stuck  with  much  importance  in  the  girdle.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
instrument  borne  by  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentions  as  one  man 
clothed  in  linen,  with  a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side.  (Ezek.  Is.  2.)"  Ibid 
p.  64.  note. 

'  Jahn's  Archajol.  Hebr.  by  Mr.  TJpham,  §§  88,  89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr 
pp.  426—428. 

*  In  the  monastery  of  Megaspelaion,  in  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley 
observed  two  beautiful  rolls  of  the  same  description  with  that  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  ii.  9,  10.,  and  containing  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  that 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  St.  James.  "  You  began  to  read  by  unfolding, 
and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  stick  to 
which  the  roll  was  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  round,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  the  roll ;  folding  it  gradually  up, 
until  you  completed  the  Liturgy.  Thus  it  was  written  within  and  without." 
Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238. 
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Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  to  himself,  and  not  par- 
ticularly designing  to  be  heard  by  his  attendants,  would 
read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  dis- 
tance." 6 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carving  or  Engraving  was  not  in- 
vented by  the  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  Avas  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which 
were  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  from  the  lions,  which  were  on  each  side 
of  his  throne  (1  Kings  x.  20.),  and  from  the  description 
which  Isaiah  (xliv.  13 — 17.)  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Painting  was  invented,  this  art  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  the  Jewish  polity.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15.  men- 
tion is  made  of  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdles 
upon,  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all 
of  them  princes  to  look  to.  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painted  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all 
pictures  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
images  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  these  pictures  were  copied  by  the  Jews  from  some 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they  had  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  them. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by 
the  Hebrews,  who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but 
introduced  it  upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as 
entertaining  their  friends,  public  festivals,  and  the  like:  thus 
Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  leavino-  him, 
he  would  have  sent  him  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah  says,  that 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  arc  in  their  feasts 
(Isa.  v.  12.)  ;  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts, 
he  says,  the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth. 
(Isa.  xxiv.  8.)  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of 
kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner 
of  expressing  their  mirth  upon  their  receiving  good  tidings 
of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of  their  generafs, 
as  may  be  seen  id  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That 
music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts 
in  latter  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 
Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was 
master  of  David's  royal  band  of  musicians.  It  appears  that 
in  the  temple-service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as 
well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  skilled  in  music;  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating 
those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity^ 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon 
says  that  he  had  men  singers  and  women  singers,  understands 
it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men 
and  women)  were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occa- 
sions the  Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instru- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  silver  trumpets,  which  were 
to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on  certain  solemn  and 
public  occasions.     (Num.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  Musicai, 
Instruments  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings  :6 — 

(I.)  Pulsatile  Instruments. — These  were  three  in  number, 
viz.  The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabret,  Tabor,  or  Timbrel,  rjn  (tuph),  was  com- 
posed of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  beaten 
to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20.) : 
in  like  manner  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  meet  her 
father  with  timbrels  and  dances,  after  he  had  discomfited 
and  subdued  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies 
in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  27. 

ii.  The  Cymbal,  Ww  (Tsei/rseL),  Psal.  cl.  5.  consisted 
of  two  large  and  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form ; 

*  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  121. 

«  For  some  remarks  on  the  titles  of  certain  Psalms,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  either  from  musical  instruments  or  the  tunes  to  which 
they  were  sung,  see  part  i.  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §vi.  infra. 
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which,  being  struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hollow  ring- 
ing sound.1  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military 
band. 

iii.  The  Sisfrum,  D'pjpJD  (mwaonoim),  which  in  our  ver- 
sion of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  misrendered  cornets,  was  a  rod  of 
iron  bint  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  square  at  two  cor- 
ners and  curved  at  the  others,  and  furnished  with  a  number 
of  moveable  rings;  so  that,  when  shaken  or  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  the  sound  desired. 

(2.)  Wind  Instruments. — Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz.  The  organ,  the  llute  and  hautboy,  dulci- 
mer, horn,  and  trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ,  3Jp  foots),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in 
Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modern  organs. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kiud  of  tlute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of 
reeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were  joined 
together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  o-upty%  or  pipe 
of  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  <?>l?n  (ciu/lil),  and  the  apJ  (NeKfB),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  pipes,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
flute  and  hautboy. 

iv.  The  rvjisciD  (si  mihn.k/ii),  or  Dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  5.), 
was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds  ;  by  the  Syrians  called 
Sainbiiiijalt,  by  the  Greeks  ^.u/aCuku,  and  by  the  Italians  Zum- 
pogna, 

v.  The  J/nrii  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  in- 
strument, made  of  the  boms  of  oxen  cut  off'  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  In  progress  of  time  ram's  horns  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.     It  was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it 
was  used  by  the  priests  (Num.  v.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both 
mi  extraordinary  occasions  (Num.  x.  10.),  and  also  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  2b.)  In 
time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  con- 
vened together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly:  but  when  the 
camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to  march  to 
war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  note. 

(.'{.)  Stringed  Instruments. — These  were  the  harp  and  the 
psaltery. 

i.  The  Harp,  >nj3  (k/nwr),  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
in  modern  use:  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments. (Gen.  iv.  21.)  l!  bad  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by 
David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  2.'5.);  but  Josephus2  says, 
that  it  was  played  upon  or  struck  with  a  plectrum. 

ii.  The  Psaltery  'km  (rcbcl),  obtained  its  name  from  its 
resemblam-1  to  a  bottle  or  flagon  :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians.  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a 
ten~atringed  instrument,  but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter.  Josephus3  says,  that  it  had  twelve 
sounds  (or  strings),  and  was  struck  or  played  upon  by  the 
fingers.4 

Effects  tin?  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  tin  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know- 
but  very  little.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It 
had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his 
barn.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  \u,l  when  Elishn  was  desired 
by.Jehoshaphal  to  tell  him  what  his  success  against  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be 

brought  DntO  him;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2Kings  iii.  l.r>.);  nol  thai 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  the 

meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  humours, 
and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet,  to 
receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

(I.)    Dam  im;   was    an   ordinary  concomitant   of  music 

among   the   Jews.     Sometimes    it    was    used   on   a   religious 

account:  thus  Miriam  with  lnr  women  glorified  God  (after 

the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians),  in  dances  as  well  as 
■Ones   (Ekod.    xv.   20.),  and  'David    dance, I    after    the    ark. 

(2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  Common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
(Judg.  xxi.  19.21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34), 

and    at    all    si  a<, ms   of  mirth   and    rejoicing.   (Psal.  xxx.  II. 

Jer.  xxxi.  1.  L3.  Luke  xr.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made 

•  Josephs*,  Am.  .in. 1.  Hb.  \ii.  0    I  ' 

•»  Am.  Ju.l    III.    •  n  ll,i,l. 

«  Calmet,  Dissertation  sot  les  Instrumens  de  Muslqne  dei  Hebreux,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Commentary  1  r  (aha,  Arch    ologia  Blblica,  ft  M 

— «J6.     Brown's  Anti<iuiiics  of  the  Jews,  vol.  I.  pp.  316—321. 


it  a  part  of  their  worship  which  they  paid  to  the  golden  calf. 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.)  The  Amalekites  danced  after  their  vic- 
tory atZiklag  (lSam.  xxx.  16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of 
the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  ot  those 
who,  placing  all  their  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forgel  God  and  religion),  that  their  children  dance.  (Job 
xxi.  11.)  The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias's  daughter 
pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  what- 
ever she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  her,  he  commanded  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded 
in  prison.  (.Matt.  xiv.  6 — 8.)  Most  probably  it  resembled 
the  voluptuous  performances  of  the  dancing  girls  who  still 
exhibit  in  the  East.5 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Schools. —  On  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  particular. — II. 
Appellation  given  to  the  Jewish  doctors  or  teachers. — III. 
Their  method  of  teaching. — IV.  Studies  of  the  Jews. — 1. 
History. — 2.  Poetry. — 3.  Oratory. — 4.  Elides. — 5.  Physics. 
— 6.  Arithmetic. — 7.  .Mathematics. —  8.  Astronomy. — 9.  As- 
trology.— 10.  Surveying. — 11.  .Mechanic  Arts. — 12.  Geo- 
graphy. 

1.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished 
nations  as  the  chief  support  of  states:  in  them  are  formed 
the  ministers  of  religion,  judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as 
the  people  at  large  :  and  there  are  taught  religion,  laws, 
history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers  pretend 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools;  and  that, 
before  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patri- 
archs :  but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly 
rejected  for  want  of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  that 
which  most  concerns  man  to  know, — their  religious  and  moral 
duties, — they  could  not  be  ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every 
family  was  bound  to  teach  the  laws  of  Moses  to  his  children. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  (i.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly  so  called, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel  :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe those  schools  to  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the 
ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  first 
occasioned  the  institution  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  better 
education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try. From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  xix.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  ">.  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  Bchools  of  the  prophets  were  first 
erected  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites;  which  tor  the  more  con- 
venient instruction  of  the  people  were  dispersed  through  the 

Several  tribes  of  Israel.  In  these  places  convenient  edifices 
were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples, 
who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  oj  thi  Prophets,-  over  whom 
presided  some  venerable  and  <li\  iuely-inspired  prophet,  who 
is   called   their  father.   (2  Kings   ii.  12.)      Samuel    was   one, 

and,  perhaps,  the  first  of  those  fathers  (l  Sam.  \ix.  2d.),  and 

Elijah  was  another  (2  King8  ii.   12.),  who  was  suci ded  by 

Ehsha  in  this  office.  (2  Kings  vi.  l.)  The  sons  of  die  pro- 
phets lived  together  in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv. 
.'in.) ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  ot  the  Law, and 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  Bscred 
art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in   1  Sam.  \.  •">.  and 

I  ('hron.  xxv.   L  7.)  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and 

cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  tin  ir  lectures  and  religions 
exercises,  they  were  aceustomed  to  eal  togetherwith  their 
masters.  Calmel  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsisted 
until  the  Babylonish  captivity:  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
captives  resort,  d  to  such  establishments,  to  bear  the  prophets, 

when  there  were  any,  in  the  places  where  they  resided. 
Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations  which  he  had  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  who  came   to  coiisuli  him:    the    people   also 

assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the"  purpose  of  hearing 

«  Cm,..  the  l.  -i  p   166     Parcau,  Anllq.  llcbr.  p. 431 

Home's  Hist,  ot  the  Jews,  \,,l  IL  pp.  339,  310. 
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him  and  being  instructed  by  him ;  but  they  were  not  very 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viii.  1. 
xiv.  1.  xx.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
exercise  the  prophetic  office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to 
the  people.  The  greater  prophets  employed  these  -scholars 
or  youno-  prophets  to  carry  prophetic  messages.  In  2  Kings 
ix.  1.,  Elisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint 
Jehu  king  of  Israel :  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.,  the  young  pro- 
phet, who  was  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  Ben-Hadad, 
king  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  called  one  of  the 
sons  or  disciples  of  the  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as 
an  unusual  circumstance,  that  he  teas  no  prophet,  not  one  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries, 
— neither  a prophefs  son,  educated  from  his  youth  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets ;  but  that  he  was  an  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit,  who  did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of 
living  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  when  the  Lord  took  him  as  he 
was  following  the  flock,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  pro- 
phesy unto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14,  15.)1  To  the 
schoqls  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  synagogues  ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent  Jewish 
doctors  had  their  separate  schools  ;  as  Gamaliel,  the  preceptor 
of  St.  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

II.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned 
men.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  conn 
(HflKaMiM),  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  tn&t,  that 
is,  wise  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative 
for  men  of  that  description  was  yp-x/xjuxTeu;,  in  the  Hebrew 
idid  (soPHep.),  a  scribe.  They  were  addressed  by  the  hono- 
rary title  of  Rabbi  ai,  >3"l  (rob,  r«bbi),  that  is,  greut  or  muster. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  Rabboni,  pi.  Gamaliel  was  one  of 
the  number.  They  called  themselves  the  children  of  wis- 
dom ;  expressions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek 
<?/\cjripcr.  (Matt.  xi.  19.  Luke  vii.  35.)  The  heads  of  sects 
were  called  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii. !).),  and  the  disciples,  ciicSn 
(twlmudim),  were  denominated  sons  or  children.2  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms, 
but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might 
propose  questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  remark  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  4G.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  witli  their  functions  by  any  formal 
act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self- 
constituted.  They  received  no  other  salary  than  some  volun- 
tary present  from  the  disciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary, 
ti/uh,  honorarium.  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)  They  acquired  a  subsist- 
ence in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were  bound  to  hold  no 
conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with 
the  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.  Matt.  ix.  11.)  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly 
intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence;  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud.3 

III.  After  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great 

»  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Ecoles  des  Hebreux,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp. 
372—376.,  and  Dictionary,  voce  Schools.  Stillinglleel's  Origines  Sacrae.  pp. 
92—101.  8th  edition,  Basnage's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  10.  p.  79.  Bp.  Story's  Essay  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  39—42. 

»  "  It  was  anciently  the  custom  of  preceptors  to  address  their  pupils  by 
the  title  of  sons:  thus,  the  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  (1  Kings  xx.  35.  2  Kings  ii.  3.  iv.  33.)  St.  Paul  styles  Timothy 
his  sotu.(1  Tim.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  St.  John  styles  those,  to  whom  his  first 
epistle  was  sent,  his  children  (ii.  1.  v.  21.) ;  and  thus  the  royal  sage  (Prov. 
i.  8.)  addresses  his  young  hearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn  the 
advice  and  admonition  of  their  parents  ;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty,  second  only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God."  Holden's  Transla- 
tion of  Proverbs,  p.  88. 

»  A  sort  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish 
seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established 
at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and  of  which  Basnage  has  given  a  copious  account 
in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  book  v.  c.  5.  pp.  410— 414.  (London,  1708.  folio.) 
The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree  are  described 
by  Maimonides  (.ladchazaka,  lib.  vi.  4  )  as  follows: — 1."  The  candidate  for 
the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his 
literary  acquisitions.  2.  Having  undergone  this  examination  with  approba- 
tion, the  disciple  then  ascenHed  an  elevated  seat.  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  3.  A  writ- 
ing tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  signify,  that  he  should  write  down  his 
acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being 
written  down,  be  lost.  4.^A  key  was  presented,  to  signify  that  he  might 
now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowledge.  (Luke  xi.  52.)  5.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  him  ;  a  custom  derived  from  Num.  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  certain 
power  or  authority  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
ovf'i  his  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tibe. 
rias.  with  the  title  of  Rabbi,  2-\,  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
Master,  nn  (Jahn's  Archaeologia  Biblica,  by  Mr  Uoham.  105.) 
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sects  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate 
school.  The  Method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or 
Teachers  generally  sat.  Thus  our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to 
delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  v.  1.)  ;  as  Gama- 
liel also  did  in  his  school.  (Actsxxii.  3.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things 
either  human  or  divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  his  most  interesting  instructions  to  his  apostles. 
Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt.  iv.  20.  x.  38.  xvi. 
24.  Mark  i.  18.  xvi.  24.  The  Pupils  generally  sat  below 
their  preceptors.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Jews  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Phil o  relates 
that  the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explained  its  figurative 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, published  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  says,  on 
ch.  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated  chairs ;  while 
scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on  benches 
just  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  on 
hassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud,4  it  is  stated  that  the  masters 
sat  down  while  the  scholars  stood.5 

IV.  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements  before  the  time  of  David,  and  especially 
of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wis- 
dom; a  circumstance  which  was  the  ground  of  the  many 
visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished  foreigners. 
( 1  Kings  v.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which  was  truly  anillus- 
trious  one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other  kings. 
The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
natural  history ;  on  which  last  subject  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises,  no  longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little 
progress  in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
During  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many  foreign 
notions,  with  which  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted : 
and  they,  subsequently,  borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and 
of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the  Jews  after  the  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  Hidory  ,■  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character 
with  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  of  Historical  Writing  was  anciently 
much  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  tes- 
timony ;  for  it  not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks 
of  many  historical  books,  which  have  now  perished;  and 
also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able achievements,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
and  Tynans,  had  their  historical  annals.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests,  one  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  history  of  their  country.  In 
the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most 
nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period  the  king  had 
his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  record 
the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets  among 
the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  the  genealogists  interwove  many  histo- 
rical events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  gene- 
rally partakes  more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological 
character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies  nnVin 
(toldoth)  is  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.);  and 
hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonnassar  is 
any  where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  re- 
gard to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  com- 
pensated by  the  insertion  in  various  places  of  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  genealogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  liberty  to  omit,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  (Ruth  iv.  18 — 22. 
Ezra  vii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of 
an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals, 
that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  had 
public  genealogists,  denominated  a^naiif,  -it3it»  (shot^r,  sho- 
tcrim). 


Tit.  Mcgillah. 
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Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus 
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and  Diodofus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain 
period  to  a  generation.     According  to  their  estimation 


three 
generations  made  an  hundred  years".  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
however,  when  men  lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years 
made  a  generation.  This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xv.  13.  16.,  and 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet 
there  were  onlv  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  from  their  historical  and  other  writings, 
fcrthe  better  understanding  the  states  of  other  foreign  nations 
with  which  they  became  very  Closely  connected:  and  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews throw  more 
light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  than  any  other  writings  that  are  extant. 

2.  Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  imagination  natu- 
rally supplied  strong  expressions,  rave  an  expressive  modu- 
lation to  the  voice,  and  motion  to  the  limhs.  Hence  poetry, 
music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous 
in  their  origin.  As  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  sur- 
pass in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat 
unnecessarily  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of 
Moses,  composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.), 
is  an  admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah 
the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excellent 
flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19.) 
is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of 
every  one's  attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides 
these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations ;  all  of  which  are 
composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion, full  of  affecting  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a 
variety  of  expressions,  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist 
mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  meditations, 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions 
are  beautiful,  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the 
piety  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sen- 
tences of  morality,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  The  book  of  Eectesiastes  teaches 
us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  insufficiency  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or  Song 
of  Solomon,  under  the.  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant,  expressions,  shows  us  the 
ardent  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  contain   a  very  mournful   a<  count  of 

the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chahheans, 

::.  Ora/toby  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews;  although  the  sacred  writer-;,  following  the 
impulse  of  their  genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their 
wntiugs,  as  the  paosl  distinguished  orators  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  Want  of  eloquence  was  objected  as  a 
defect  against  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17.),  who,  not- 
withstanding, possessed    a   highly   cultivated  iniud,  and   was 

by  no  means  deficient  in  Btrong  natural  i  loqmence. 
4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  thai  i~,  of  the  system  of  prevailing 

moral    opinions,  may   he   found    in  the   hook  of  Job,   in   the 

37th,  nihil,  and  63d  Psalms,  also  in  the  hooks  of  Proverbs 
and  Bcclesiastes,  bui  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of  Slrach.  During 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions,  and 

appropriated   them,  as    OCCSStOll  offered,  to    their   own    pur- 
They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  tie'  Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly 
in  the  hook  of  Wisdom.    After  the  captivity,  the  Language 

in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written  was  no  longer 
vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  the 
sabbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole    law   was  read;  and 


also  on  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogues,  which  had  been 
recently  erected,  in  order  to  make  the  people  understand 
what  was  read.  These  interpreters  learnt  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage at  the  schools.  The  teachers  of  these  schools,  who, 
for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
maintained  some  accpiaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as  to 
render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  con- 
tentions, which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No 
less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at  that  period,  between  the. 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questions 
was  an  inquiry,  "What  cause  was  sufficient  for  a  bill  of 
divorce1?"  If  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are 
the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz. 
Sameas  and  Pollio,  who  flourished  thirty-four  years  before 
Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  25.  34M  and 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  31.  xxii.  3. 

5.  Phvsics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  hut 
little  attention  in  the  East ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  was  always  much  more  an  object  of  interest. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science  the  Hebrews  subse- 
quently had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly  from  the 
Canaanitish  merchants,  partly  from  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  habits 
of  the  Hebrews  were  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
science ;  and  how  much  they  loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  peruses  the  productions  of  the  sacred  poets,  espe- 
cially those  of  David.  But  no  one  among  the  Hebrews 
could  ever  be  compared  to  King  Solomon  ;  ivho  spake  of 
frees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  oat  of  the  wall,  and  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things  and  of  fishes.  (I  Kings  iv.  33.)  The  nu- 
merous images  which  our  Saviour  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  attest  how  deeply  he  had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic. — The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical 
calculation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were 
well  known.  The  merchants  of  that  early  period  must,  for 
their  own  convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  some  method 
of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics. — By  this  term  we  understand  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Navigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  was  absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge 
to  have  actually  existed ;  although  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  Astronomy. — The  interests  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regulate 
the  year  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirty 
days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.  viii.  4.)  In  Astronomy,  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited  great 
superiority.  We  are  informed  there  were  magicians  or  en- 
chanters "in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  '27.  xix.  31. 
Dent,  xviii.  SO.),  denominated  in  Hebrew  D'DC3D,  because 
they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended 
to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  enchantments.  Astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews :  the  laws  of 
Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means  favoured  this  science,  as  the 
neighbouring  heathen  nations  worshipped  the  host  of  heaves; 
hence  the  sacred  writers  rarely  mention  any  of  the  constella- 
tions by  name.  Bee  Joh  \\'.  !>.  xwviii.  31,  32.  Isa.  xiii. 
10.  Amos  v.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

0.  Astrology. — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  since 
the  study  of  astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  astronomy,  and  was  ven  highly  estimated  among 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  !».  Jer..  wvii.  9.  I.  35. 

Dan.  ii.  Hi.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews.  (Dent, 
xviii.  10.    Lev.  xx.  27.)      Daniel,  indeed,  studied    the   art  of 

\   at   Babylon,  bet  he  did  not  practise  it.    (Dan.  i. 

•JO.  ii.  2.)  The  astrologers  (and  those  wise  men  mentioned 
in  Matt.  ti.  1.  rf  tea.  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the 
In  iv  n.  into  apartmi  nts  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  which 
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apartments  they  assigned  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact 
developes  the  origin  of  the  word  /8«£s£waj  Sot  Sj?3,  or  the 
Lord  of  the  (celestial)  dwelling.  (Matt.  x.  25.  xii.  24.  27. 
Mark  iii.  22.  Luke  xi.  15—19.) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  15,  16. 
A  knowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied 
in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — 27.  Mention  is  made, 
in  the  books  of  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measurements,  »p,  Ssn.  It  was  brought  by 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  antiquity,  Surveying  first  had  its  origin, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  measuring  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and 
set  off  geographically  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The 
weights  used  in  weighing  solid  bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.), 
provided  they  were  similar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a 
Knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Arts. — No  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  mechanic  arts;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  not- 
withstanding, existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  erection  of 
Noah's  ark,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances 
in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  43.  xlv.  19.  1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv. 
6,  7. ;  and  from  the  instrument*  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  implied  in  the 
mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many  other  instru- 
ments, that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those 
which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

12.  Geography. — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently 
In  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point;  but  see  Gen.  x.  1 — 30.  xii.  4 — 15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii. 
2 — 9.  xlix.  13,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  a  geographical  division.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.) 
It  is  evident,  then,  from  their  geographical  knowledge, 


well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  that 
there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments, 
if  nothing  more,  of  geographical  science. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE    COMMERCE    AND    NAVIGATION    OF   THE    HEBREWS. 

;.  Commerce  of the  JMidianites,  Egyptians,  and  Phoenicians. — 
II.  JMode  of  transporting  goods. — III.  Commerce  of  the 
Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors. — 
IV.  JYotice  of  ancient  shipping. — V.  JMoney,  -weights,  and 
measures. 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
more  ancient  than  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. 
These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt;  where,  doubt- 
less, they  produced  a  great  return,  from  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  that  country  tor  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphar, 
it  is  evident  that  their  traffic  was  not  confined  to  the  commo- 
dities furnished  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  .distinguished 
merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  bought 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  they  exported  to 
Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  silver  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East.  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  founded  about  250  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  or  1251  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have  established  peace- 
ful commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and 
Ezek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land  :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 
There  were  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt; 

«  Jahn'a  Archsologia  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §§  98—100.  104.  106.  Pareau, 
Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  433—438. 


viz.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gaza  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three  days' journey ; 
and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they 
chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, the  merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they 
now  do),  which  are  called  caravans  ,•  or  in  smaller  compa- 
nies termed  kafiUs  or  kafies.  (Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted 
no  laws  in  favour  of  trade ;  because  the  Hebrews,  beino- 
specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  coulci 
not  be  dispersed  among  idolatrous  nations  without  being  in 
danger  of  becoming  contaminated  with  their  abominable 
worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice 
in  weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13, 
14.)  ;  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice 
in  the  year,  would  give  occasion  for  much  domestic  traffic, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on 
with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg. 
v.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime 
nations ;  but  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before 
the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many 
victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire, 
but  also  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  of  the 
wealth  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  employed  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram  I.  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  as  long  as  he  lived ; 
and  he  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for  carrying 
on  his  works.2  This  prince  collected,  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  calculations.3  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being 
blest  with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever  before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  commerce,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  Moses.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
amaSsed  by  his  father  in  works  of  architecture,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  celebrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and  many  en- 
tire cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Palmy- 
ra), were  built  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little 
qualified  for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  king 
of  Tyre,  the  son  of  his  father's  friend  Hiram,  who  furnished 
him  with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones, 
all  properly  cut  and  prepared  for  building;  which  the  Tyrians 
carried  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in 
Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number 
of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none 
of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidunians  (1 
Kings  v.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians, 
from  their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  furnisherf  the  Tyrians  with  corn,  wine, 
and  oil ;  and  he  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings 
v.  9 — 11.  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price  for  Solomon's  cession 
of  twenty  towns  to  the  Tyrians;  which  Hiram,  not  liking 
them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.     (1  Kings  ix.  12,  \3.\ 

The  great  intercourse  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solo- 
mon had  writh  the  first  commercial  people  in  the  western 
world,  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  trade.  His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the  possession  of  a  good 
harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east.     But,  his  own  subjects  being 

s  Eupolemus,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Eusebius  (De  Prsep.  Evang. 
lib.  ix.),  says  that  David  built  ships  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  sent  men  skilled 
in  mines  and  metals  to  the  island  of  Ophir.  Some  modern  authors, 
improving  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  David 
the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  commerce. 

'  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  35.  203. 
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totally  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  vessels, 
he  again  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king 
of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  his  suhjccts  were  obliged  to 
receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians,  entered  readily 
into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly,  Tynan 
carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 

feber,  Solomon's  p  jrt  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomon 
unself  also  went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon's  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed 
in  company  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries, 
called  Ophir  (most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  s, une  coast.1  The  voyage  required  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  Length  of  time  employed  in 
it,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were  prodigiously 
great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals,  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  this  trade:  but,  in  all  probability,  the  manufactures 
of  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
them  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil  of  Solomon's  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes; 
and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the 
bullion,  partly  tor  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commer- 
cial neighbours,  (l  Kings  yii. — x.  2  Chfon.  ii.  viii.  ix.) 
Solomon  also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with 
Egypt ;  whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen- 
yarn  :  the  ehariots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  38,  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  lti,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom;  Edom  being  in  that  por- 
tion which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  .lews  appear 
to  have  carried  OD  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of 
Elatfa  and  Ezion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time 
of  Jeboshaphat,  whose  fleet  was"  wrecked  there  (1  Kings 
x\ii.  18.  -2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
rain,  the  wicked  successor  of  Jeboshaphat,  the  Edomites 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  recovered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the 
Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Czziah;  who,  having  reco- 
vered ill-nth  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites 
thence,  and  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
ou  u  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This 
appears  to  have  continued  til!  the  reign  of  Ahay..  when  Kezin, 
l:inLr  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weak<  ned  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  seize  ELath;  whence  be  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.     In  the  following 

however,  Elath  fell  into  the 'hands  of  TLglathpill  SOT,  Brig  01 

Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin,  but  did  not  restore  it  to  his 

friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.8  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Alter  the  captivity,  indeed,  duringthe  reigns  of  the  Asmonaean 
princes,  the  .lews  beeame  greal  traders.     In   the   time  of 


").)  yet  many  others  appear  to  have  gained  their  subsistence 
by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after  their 
restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  of 
the  r<  sl  of  the  sahhatli-day  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses, 
not  only  bought  and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.), 
hut  also  extorted  unjust  usury.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 13.)  In  later 
times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Simon 
Maccabeus,  who  made  the  fortified  city  of  Jonpa  a  commo- 
dious port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  by  Ilerod  the  Great,  who 
erected  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  converted  into  a  verv 
cxcellent  harbour,  which  was  always  free  from  the  waves  of 
the  sea  by  means  of  a  magnificent  mole.4 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish 
ships,  we  have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels 
of  the  ancients  were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  moderns  :  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  were  below  two  thousand  ampho- 
rae, that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons;5  and  in  a  trading 
vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burden,  bound  with 
corn  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St.  Paul  was 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his 
voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improve- 
ment the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had 
no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach 
of  the  several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast 
on  the  rocks,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer,6 which  practice  also  still  obtains  in  almost  every  island 
of  Greece.7  Further,  they  had  no  compass  by  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the 
sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was 
intercepted  from  them.  (Acts  xxvii.  20.)  The  vessel  being 
overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales,  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterraneans 
(where  they  are  now  called  Levanters'),  they  had  much  work  i<> 
nun!'  bi/  the  ship's  boat,  which  appears  to  have  been  towed 
along  after  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  East,  where  the  skiffs  arc  fastened  to  the  sterns  of 
the  ships  (16.);  which  having  taken  up,  that  is,  having  drawn 
it  up  close  to  the  stern,  they  proceeded  to  wnder-gird  the  ship, 
(17.)  We  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  imminent 
danger  ;3  and  this  method  has  been  used  even  in  modern 
times.10 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  rudder-bands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii. 
40.;  but  the  supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attend- 
ing to  the  structure  of  ancient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all 
large  ships  (of  which  description  were  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ships)  to  have  two  rudders,  a  kind  of  very  large  and 
broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  the  head  and  stern.  The 
bands  were  some  kind  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  rudders 


Pompey  the  Gtf  at  there  were   BO  many  .lews   abfOad  on  the    were  hoisted   some  way  out  of  the  water;   for  as  they  could 

be  of  no  use  in  a  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather 
Coming    the    vessel  could    not    do  without    them,  this    was  a 

prudent  Way  of  Beouring  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  These  hands  being  loosed, 
the    rudders  would   fall  down  into  their  proper  places,  and 


ocean,  even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  tlr.it  king  Aintigonus 
was  accused  before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose. 
During  the  period  of  time  comprised  in  the  New  Ti  Btamenl 

history,  Joppa   and    < 'msarea  were  the   two   principal  ports; 
and  eorn  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of  export  to  Tyre. 
(  fccto  mi.  80.)' 
During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  .lews  seem  to  have 

Applied    themselves   much    more   than    they    had    previously 

done    to    commercial    pursuits;    for   though    s e   of   them 

cultivated  the  soil  at  the  exhortation  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  -I, 

'  It  is  rrmin  thai  tnider  Pharaoh  Necbo,  two  hundred  years  after  the 

ii r,i  s.ii, , i i!  :    .  ptians.  (Herodotus,  lib. 

iv  e   i-  I    Thej  tailed  from  the  Red  s,  a,  and  rel I  bj  the  Medltei  ra- 

neart,  and  they  performed  ll  hi  three  yeai       |n  I  thi    tame  lime  that  the 
under  Solomon  had  taken  up      I'  appears  likewise  from  Pliny 

•  n  i   1 1    ■   lib    I   i    Bi  ]  the  <   ipi    "i  Q I  Rope 

.a  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time:  bi  Ranno  the  Car- 
thaginian, when  Carthage  was  in  all  Its  glory  :  by Budoxua,  In  the  time 

of  Ptolemy  Lalhyras,  lung  of  Egypt:  and  <  ">     pal   r,  an  historian  ol 

good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  than  Plinj  ■   had  seen  a  mer- 

chant who  had  made  the  voyage  from  G  '      Lowth, 

i  i  Spain.    Isaiah    \"l    II. 

»  During  thin  period,  the  .lows  semi  to  have  had  prl' 
D  n9  I  I 

'in.  ill'   i  ' ■  i  \  i  netiai 

Latin  k  n  ihern,  with  great 

ti  unner'i  Observations,  vol.  ill 

»  .liitin.  Ar.ti.i-.  i    it.  a        if//    ui     Uacptaeraon'i  Ann.ii ;  of  Con 

mere*  vol    I.  pj  \x'»  <.'m etton,  vol.  i.  ph.  5—10. 

Sth  edit. 


B.  IS. 


Purenu,  Anii.|.  II.  I. r  pp.  11  -,  119, 


1.1 


The  following  pas- 
I-  practice :  it  will 


«  Jeeephus,  Ant  Jud  li'1   i 

•    Dim, I    ;i.|  Damil,,ii"s.  1,1.. 

1  Emerson's  Letters  from  i 

i  wis  xxvii.  will  ii'Tiv. 

be  observed  thatal  setting  sail  thi  re  is  do  mention  made  ol  heaving  up  the 

anchor;  but  there  occur  such  phrases  as  the  following:    And  entering 

into  a  ship  of  Adrdmyttium,  m;  i  Ilvnchj  d,  mt  aning  to  tail  by  the  const 

nf  Asm    (verse  2.  >     I  nd  ir/n  n  the  south  irii.rf  hi,  ,r  softly,  supposing  that 

10   on  ni  r.  they  sotted  close  by 

Crete  (13.)    arid  again,  ind  when  tee  had  launched  from   rHENCB,  irV 

I  i/prus,  In  canst  the  winds  wsrt  contrary.  (4.)    Ibid,  pp. 

isi,  12a 

»  Mr   i  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  these 

I.,  ii.  i  a  from  the  ASgean,  \..i  ii  pp.  1 19 

»  RxpTtellus  and  Wetsteln,  in  loe  have  collected numerous  testimonies. 
Bee  also  Dr.  Rarwood's  Introduction,  vol.  II  pp.  839 

i"  The  proce  ol  iindi  i  girding  a  ship  Is  thus  performed  :  a  stool  cable 
is  slipped  mill,  i ■  '■  prow,  winch  the  seamen  can  conduct  to 

any  part  "t  the  ship's  keel,  and  then  fasten  the  two  ends  on  the  di  i  k,  to 
keep  the  planks  from  starting,    as  many  rounds  as  may  be  in 

II  mi. mi. I 

In' Lord  Uison'e  Voyage  round  the  w.ni.i.    Spenkinc  ..t  »  sp..ni,h  man  nf. 
war  In  a  atorm,  the  writei                 I         were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
nil  their  uppei  deok  guoa  :  and  take  si*  turns  of  tht  table  round  the  ship 
i|i  -.1    !io  i  dil  I    Bn  P and  Di    \ 

i  uii   i;     Twm  in  t  in,'.'    .a  im.'.  ■  noticed  In  the 

flieviiliei  ile  J,.|inslnne's  Me Ira  "I  ll"'  H.l.elli'ni  m  1746    6     (London, 

,ii.  tei  ri 


Chap.  VIII.] 

serve  to  steer  the  vessel  into  the  creek  which  they  now  had 
in  view.1 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on 
their  ships  both  at  the  head  and  stern  ;  the  first  of  which 
was  called  Uufna-njucc,  or  the  sign,  from  which  the  vessel 
was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  tutelar  deity  to 
whose  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they 
sometimes  had  deities  at  the  head  :  in  which  case  it  is 
most  likely,  that  if  they  had  any  figure  at  the  stern,  it  was 
the  same  ;  as  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  the  ship  should 
be  called  by  the  name  of  one  deity,  and  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  another.  The  constellation  of  the  Dioscuri, 
that  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good 
omen,  they  had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the 
ship,  whence  they  gave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  his- 
torian uses.2 

The  Egyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of 
ships  or  boats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.3  Isaiah  alludes  to 
them  (xviii.  2.),  in  our  version  rendered  vessels  of  bulrushes.* 
Boats  of  similar  frail  materials  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East.5 

V.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor 
without  a  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver, 
brass,  certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money, 
current  money,  and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use 
of  coin  or  stamped  Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  intro- 
duction among  the  Hebrews.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  by  weight,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
The  practice  of  weighing  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney  to 
be  general  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey :  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales 
and  weighs  it,6  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16.)7  The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  trade,  unques- 
tionably, was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
dity for  another;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 
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to  this  day.  In  process  of  time  such  metals  as  were  deemed 
the  most  valuable  were  received  into  traffic,  and  were  weio-hed 
out;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to 
give  to  each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  decree  of 
alloy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  and  save  both^buyers 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  the  metal. 
In  some  cases,  the  earliest  coins  bore  the  impression  of  a 
particular  figure;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  resemble 
objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late  date 
among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Persians 
had  none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  proba- 
bly imitated)  any  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have 
no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence  of  coined  money,  amono- 
the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor  had  the 
Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privilege  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judaea.  Before  these 
respective  times,  all  payments  were  made  by  weight;  this 
will  account  for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel,  which  comes 
from  shakal,  to  weigh),  denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any 
commodity  and  also  a  determinate  sum  of  money.8  The 
holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  believers  should  conform 
to  all  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St.  Paul  represented 
by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  which  the 
liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  ot  the  mould  or 
die  into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17.)9 

Weights  and  Measures  were  regulated  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning 
them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  whicli 
were  to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  depo- 
sited at  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple, 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priests.™  On  the  destruction  of 
Solomon's  temple  these  standards  necessarily  perished;  and 
during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in 
commerce,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  No.  II.  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the 
Israelites,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respect- 
ing recreations  and  amusements.  Although  no  particular 
circumstances  are  recorded  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  The  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded 
them  occasions  for  festivity.     Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great 

>  Eisner  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xxvii.  40. 

»  Valpy's  Gr.  Test.  vol.  ii.  on  Acts  xxviii.  11. 

'  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  navigia  texunt.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  11. 
The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Lucan:  conseritur  bibula  Meruphitis  cymba 
papyro.     Phaisal  lib.  iv.  136. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  xviii.  2. 

'  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  giving  an  account  of  an  excursion  up  the  river 
Tigris,  thus  describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarked  :— "  It  was  in  shape 
like  a  large  circular  basket ;  the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with 
bitumen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This  sort  of  boat  is  common  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  is  probably  best  adapted  to  the  strong 
currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boats  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  vessels  of  bulrushes  upon  the  waters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  1 
(xviii.  2.)"    Narrative  of  Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198. 

6  In  a  piece  of  sculpture  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  at  El 
Cab,  the  ancient  Eleethias  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of 
scales :  at  one  end  was  a  man  writing  an  account,  while  another  was  weigh- 
ing some  small  articles,  probably  loaves  of  bread.  The  weight  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  couchant.    Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  pp.  130 — 132. 

i  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  In  considerable  payments 
an  agent  of  exchange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects 
pieces  of  false  money,  and  weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or 
together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phrase,  current  money 
with  the  merchant,  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16. 


feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 
Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  161, 
162.  supra)  :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing 
(lSam.  xxv.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.);  and  harvest-home. 
(See  p.  177.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days  of 
sovereigns.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these 
festivities  music  (see  p.  183.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  184.) 
were  the  accompaniments.  From  the  amusement  of  children 
sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  imitating  the  usages  common 
at  wedding  feasts  and  at  funerals,  Jesus  Christ°takes  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  pharisees  to  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do,  whe- 
ther they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals  ;  since  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  severe  precepts  and 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits 
of  Christ.  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17.V1  The  infamous  practice  of 
gamesters  who  play  with  loaded  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul 
with  a  strong  metaphor,  in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv.  14.), 
whether   unbelieving  Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false 

»  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  the 
money  coined  by  the  Maccab^an  princes,  in  F.  P.  Bayer's  Disserlatio  De 
Numis  Hebneo-Samarilanis.     Valentiae  Edetanorum.  1781.  4to. 

s  Cox's  Horse  Roman®,  p.  33. 

»°  Michaelis  has  fully  discussed  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Mosaic 
regulations  concerning  weights  and  measures,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  378—397. 

"  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xi.  17. 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  AND  TO 


[Part  IV 


teachers  in  the  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.1 

II.  MILITARY  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By 
these  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
(1  .Sam.  xx.  20.  30 — 35.),  or  the  hurling  of  stones  from  a 
sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron.  xii.  2.) 
Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth  century)  it 
was  a  common  exercise  throughout  Judaea  for  the  young  men, 
who  were  ambitious  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift 
up  round  stones  of  enormous  weight!  some  as  high  as  their 
knees,  ethers  to  their  navel,  shoulders,  or  head,  while  others 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  with  their  hands  erect 
and  joined  together,  lie  further  states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere  or  globe,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  tb  lift;  and  that  on  inquiring  into  its  use,  he 
was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in  the 
games  until,  by  his  rifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  with  him.  From  this  exercise  Jerome 
elucidates  a  difficult  passage  in  Zeoh.  xii.  3.,  in  which  the  pro- 
phet compares  Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great  weight,  which 


being  too  heavy  for  those  who  attempted  to  lift  it  up,  or  even 
remove  it,  tails  back  uponthenr,  and  crushes  them  to  pieces.1 
ill.  AmOng  the  great  changes  which  were  effected  in  the 


manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of 
Gymnastic  Sports  and  Games,  in  imitation  of  those  cele- 
brated by  the  Greeks ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These  amusements  they 
carried,  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various  countries 
of  the  East;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises. 
The  profligate  high-priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  first  introduced  public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where 
he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  "  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen."  (2  Mace, 
iv.  9.)  "  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises 
was,  the  strengthening  of  the  body;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  as  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the 
mark  of  circumcision.  The  games,  besides,  were  closely 
connected  with  idolatry ;  for  they  were  generally  celebrated 
in  honour  of  some  pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason 
were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the 
nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter  fully  into 
all  bis  views."3  They  also  produced  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  Jews.  Even  the  very  priests,  neglecting  the  duties 
of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  these  un- 
lawful sports,  and  were  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  victors.  (10 — 15.)  The  restoration  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  the  Maccabaean  princes,  put  an  end  to  these 
spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived  by  Herod,  who, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus 
(b.  c.  7.),  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,4  and  also  a  capacious 
amphitheatre,  without  the  city,  m  the  plain;  and  who  also 
erected  similar  edifices  at  Caesarea,5  and  appointed  games  to 
be  solemnized  every  fifth  year  with  great  splendour,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  were  invited  by 
proclamation  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  Josephus' 
narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  all  the  exhibitions  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions.  But  we  may  collect,  that  they 
consisted  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of 

wild  beasts,  which  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  under  sentence  of  death  : — a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment which  has  happily  been  abolished  by  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Further,  the  most  distinguished 
wrestlers  were  invited  to  attend  by  the  promise  of  very  great 

rewards  to  the  victors.  The  Geniiles  were  highly  delighted 
with  these  exhibitions,  which  were  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regarded  them 
with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation. ,; 

'  Dr.  Macknlgbl  no  Bob  Iv   14 

•»  Jerou ii  Zech.  mi.  3.    (Op.  torn.  iii.  col.  17S0.  edit.  Ilcncdiclin.)    W. 

Uwt) Zech.  iii.3. 

i    I    nn'lHill    of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol  1.  p.  808. 

'   JO   I  phDt,   Ant.  .In. I    lib.  XV.  r.  8.  §  1. 

>  Bell-  Jud,  Iili    i   c.  21.  18,     The  different  passages  of   Josephus  are 

examined  In  detail  bj  Richhorn  (to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  heti 

imentatlo  de  JudeBorum  Re  Bcealca,  inserted  in  the 

■econd  volume  ol  theO nentatloaei  ^ocictatis  Kegiaj  Gottingensis  Ke- 

centiores.     QottlngtS,  1SI3.  4to. 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  5S  1,  2. 


IV.  In  all  countries  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  different 
languages  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Metaphors  and 
Allusions  that  adorn  them.7  In  every  tongue  we  read  of  the 
drama  of  human  life  :8  its  scenes  are  described  as  continually 
shifting  and  varying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intri- 
cate plot,  which  will  gradually  unfold  and  finally  wind  up 
into  harmony  and  happiness  ;  and  the  world  is  styled  a  mag- 
nificent theatre,  in  which  God  has  placed  us, — assigned  to 
every  man  a  character, — is  a  constant  spectator  how  he  sup- 
ports this  character, — and  will  finally  applaud  or  condemn 
according  to  the  good  or  bad  execution  of  the  part,  whatever 
it  is,  he  has  been  appointed  to  act.9  The  drama  was  insti- 
tuted to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a 
faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to  the  spectator's  view  that  mis- 
cellany of  characters  which  diversify  it,  and  those  inter- 
changes and  reverses  of  fortune  which  chequer  it.1"  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  observation  is  pro- 
per for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted, 
which  by  means  of  the  recpiisite  machinery  are  very  fre- 
quently shifting,  in  order  to  show  the  characters  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the  spectator,  lively  and  affectino- 
views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,  ot 
Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,"  one  while  of  a  palace,  at 
another  of  a  prison;  now  of  a  splendid  triumph,  and  now 
of  a  funeral  procession, — every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  according 
to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeably  to  this, 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul,  whom  we 
find  quoting  Menander,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
the  Greek  comedy,  represent  the  fashion  of  this  world  as 
continually  passing  away,'2  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting  !  "  The  imagery," 
says  Grotius,  "  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery 
is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  dif- 
ferent."13 And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real, 
but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  being 
assumed  and  personated,  in  whose  joys  or  griefs,  in  whose 
domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  de- 
pression, the  actor  is  not  really  and  personally  interested,  but 
only  supports  a  character,  perhaps  entirely  foreign  from  his 
own,  and  represents  passions  and  affections  in  which  his  own 
heart  has  no  share  :  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture  wherein  the 
apostle  is  inculcating  a  Christian  indifference  for  this  world, 
and  exhorting  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected 
either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a 
scene!  ( 1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.)  But  l/tis  I  say,  brethren,  the 
time  is  short.  It  rauaineth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none  :  and  they  that  weep  as  though  tiny  wept 
not :  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not :  and  they 
that  buy  as  though  they  possessed  not  .■  and  they  that  use  this 
world  as  not  abusing  il.u  For  the  fashion  of  this  ivor  Id  p  asset  h 
1  For  the  following  account  of  the  theatrical  representations,  and  of  the 
Grecian  frames  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  the.  author  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  sections  1.  and  4.,  collated  with  Brim- 
inn's  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Gnecariiui  e  piol'anis  Sacrariim,  pp.  'Xt2 
— 37*1. ,  from  which  treatise  Dr.  II.  appears  to  have  derived  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  materials. 

Epigram  in  Antholog. 
Quomodo  fabnla,  sic  vita  ;  non  quam  diu,  sed  qu.im  bene  acta  Bit,  refert. 

Nihil  ad  rem  prrtinet,  q qiiorunqiie  \oles  desine  :  tantilin 

bonarn  clausulam  impone.     Seneca,  epist.  lxxvii.  torn.  ii.  p.  300.  edit    Biz, 

lt;7:i.      Oio,  (,  y.-uwSev   «*-o\uii  r«f  nnvilf  i   «|>*x.»S».»  rp»?^>  o{   ^J.'ou» 

kov  to  Xpx/i*  if.  Mar.  Antoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  23G.  edit.  Oxon.  The  words 
"i  the  l'-almist,— "  we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told," — have  been 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable,  The  imagery;  considered 
in  this  view,  would  be  striking,  did  we  know  that  the  early  .lews  ever  had 
any  scenical  representations. 

o  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  690.  Upton.  Epicteti  Dissertations  ab 
Arriano.  lib.  iv.  p.  580.  Upton, 

»»  M.  Antoninus,  lib,  xi.  §  vi.  p.  204,  edit.  Oxon. 

"  Modo  me  Thehis,  nmdo  point  Alhenis. 

Horat.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  ver.  213. 

Ii  Cor.  vii.  31.      riapxyii  yxf  to  trxif"  tou  xoo>iou  toutou. 

'i  Diclttir,  «iaf»jii«  to  <t>ck!*x  r«  o-*>o>k.  uhi  scena  invertitur,  aliainqtic 
plane  o  tenall  faclem.  Qrotiua,  ad  loc.  Mais  comma  Orqtlna  remarque 
que  cette  reflexion  del'Apotre  eel  empruntce  de  theatre,  etqnele  mot 
On         ■"*,  que  l'on  traduii  la  figure,  aignifle  propremenl  un  pei 

di  theatre, me  decoration  dans  Euripide  et  dans  Ariatophane,  ei  que 

Ics  Grers  dlsoienl  pom  marquer  le  cbangemenl  de  scene,  on  de  d<  coratlon 
i lu  theatre  .  *?<>  ■•  to  rx<tp*  ■<*,<,  *<"■  ■  oil  croij  qu'ij  faudroil  trad 

idi   change,  ce  qui  convienl  parfalfemenl  au  deeaeln  <lo 

I'ApOtre  i  cette  c ncture.    Projel  d'une  Nouvelle  Version,  par  le 

cue.  p  1,71,    Rotter,  tow 

■  «  KxUy,p*,uiv<>i  is  very  unhappily  rendered  abuse  Ii  is  heie  used  in  a 
Komi  sense,  as  the  whole  passage  requires.  From  the  transiency  of  human 
life  the  apostle  observes,  that  tie's.-  who  are  now  usini:  this  world's  happi- 
ness will  soon  be  as  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  it.  The  Greek  writera 
use  rinpaxp*'/*"'  or  A-ioxp»o/<s«"  to  nbuse. 
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away.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text 
(the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away),  we  shall  discern  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his  language  and  sentiment.  For 
the  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not 
act  their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  perso- 
nate and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men. 
And  so  when  they  weep  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  there  is  more  show  and  appear- 
ance, than  truth  and  reality,  of  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter 
scene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  it  "is  but  a  feigned 
semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  gayety,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of 
heart.  If  they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  mer- 
chant, or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing 
but  fiction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  they  have  no 
wives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  such  representations.  In  like  manner,  by 
this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  moderate 
our  desires  and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world ; 
and  rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things  as  matters  of 
a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with  them,  as 
our  own  proper  and  personal  concern.1 

"The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to 
every  age,  and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of 
fortune.  The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  frequently  support  a  variety  of  characters : 
the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  young  and  the  old,  change 
their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which  they  respect- 
ively appear,  by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  every  condition  and  age.'2  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  re- 
garded in  this  light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds, 
and  to  put  on  the  new  man.  (Coloss.  iii.  9,  10.  Eph.  iv. 
22,  23,  24.)  That  ye  put  off,  concerning  the  former  conver- 
sation, the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts :  and  be  renewed  m  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  and  that  ye 
put  on  the  new  man,3  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
nees  and  true  holiness. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  con- 
demned to  fight  with  lions,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for 
which4  all  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  were  industriously 
ransacked,  to  afford  this  very  polite  and  elegant  amusement 
to  this  most  refined  and  civilized  people.  The  wretched 
miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  with  the 
last  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes, 
made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses 
it ;  and  a  wild  beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts 
and  light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon 
him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  To  this 
sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the  following  expressions  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allude,  (x.  32,  33.) 
Ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  partly  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazing-stock,  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions.  The 
original  is  very  emphatical;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a 
public  theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruel- 
ties.5 In  another  passage  also,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
determined  fierceness  and  bigotry  with  which  the  citizens 
of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  theatre  : — If  after  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Not  that  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to 
>  Brekell's  Discourses,  p.  313. 

»  Eii/xi  yxp  ifioiov  Ttu  xyx^ui  WoxpiT))  tou  <ro$ov  o?  «v  ts  ©epo-iTou  av  te 
Ayx^s/ti/ovos  -uplTuiTrov  xvuXxZ*,  txxltpov  fiTroxpii/ETcei  wpoimxovlaj;.    Diogenes 

Laertius,  lib.  vii.  p.  468.  edit.  Meibomii.  1692. 

3  Mihi  quidem  dubium  non  est  quin  haec  loquendi  ratio  ducta  sit  ab  acto- 
ribus,  qui,  habitu  mutato,  vestibusque  depositis,  alias  partes  agunt,  aliosque 
se  esse  produnt,  quam  qui  in  sccna.  esse  videbantur.  Krebsii  Observationes 
n  Nov.  Test,  p  342.    Lipsiaj,  1755. 


■  Quodcunque  tremendum  est 


Dentibus,  aut  insigne  jubis,  aut  nobile  cornu, 
Aut  rigidum  setis  capi'tur,  decus  omne  timorque 
Sylvarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  resistunt.— Claudian. 
•  OvuSia-fin;  ts  xut  ^Ki-^Kri  ©est? pi^o^svoi,  exposed  on  a  public  stage. 
Dispensatorem  ad  bestias  dedit.  Hoc  est,  seipsum  traducere.  Id  est,  says 
one  of  the  commentators,  ludibrio  exponere.  Petronius  Arbiter,  p.  220. 
edit.  Burman.  1709.  E^£*7p.<r*v  8=.ufou?.  They  openly  exposed  them- 
selves. Polybius,  p.  361.  Hanov.  1619.  Eusebius  relates  that  Attalus,  a 
Christian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
violence  of  the  multitude.  n£p. «%&£.;  w^a  too  «^o<&£*Tpou.  Eusebius, 
Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  Solebant  olim  gladiatores  et  bestiarii, 
antequam  certamen  obirent  per  ora  populi  circumduci.  Valesii  not.  in  loc. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Philo,  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphori- 
cal imagery  the  apostle  here  employs,  Flaccus  is  represented  deploring 
the  public  ignominy  to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  See  Philonis  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  542.  edit.  Mangey. 


combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre," — as  Roman  citizens 
were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation :  "  he  seems 
only  to  have  employed  this  strong  phraseology,  to  denote 
the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled 
the  rage  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention 
with  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics,  to  the  common 
theatrical  conflict  of  "men  with  wild  beasts."6 

Let  it  be  farther  observed,  for  the  elucidating  a  very 
striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre the  bestiarii,  who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild 
beasts,  had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist.  But  the  last  who  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about  noon,7  were  a  mi- 
serable number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and 
butchered  in  the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this  custom, 
with  what  sublimity  and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented 
to  be  brought  out  last  upon  the  stage,  as  being  devoted  to 
certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels  and  men !  For  I  think  that  Gad  hath  set 
fi/rth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death .-  for 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr. 
Whitby's  illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accu- 
rate and  judicious.  "  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Roman  spectacles,  th;  tuv  Sa/wc^a^w  **/  ^sv^a^/a?  avSpo- 
<pwiu,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the  gladiators,  where  in  the 
morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to  fio-ht  with  wild 
beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend"  themselves, 
and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them  :  but  in  the  meri- 
dian spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the 
assailant,  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for 
slaughter  to  another  day ;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be 
called  &r&cLvctriot,  men  appointed  for  death;  and  this  being 
the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said 
here  to  be  set  forth  1?%*™,  the  last." 

V.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities, 
winch  ancient  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Historians,  orators,  and  poets,  abound  with 
references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest  imagery  is  borrowed 
from  these  celebrated  exercises.  "These  games  were  so- 
lemnized every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  worlds  They  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence:  hecatombs  of 
victims  were  slain  in  honour  of  the  immortal  gods;  and  Elis 
was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and  joy.  There  were 
other  public  games  instituted,  as  the  Pythian,  Nemean, 
Isthmian ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour  and  dexterity 
of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illustrious 
names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with 
their  presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained 
for  a  series  of  years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Olympic.  We  find  that  the  most  formidable 
and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those  times  were  competitors  for 

8  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Herod  is  called  a  fox  ;  Go  and  tell  that  fox.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Hypo- 
crites are  called  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  (Mall.  vii.  15.)  Rapacious  and 
mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves,  that  will  enter  and  ravage  the  fold  : 
There  will  enter  among  you  grievous  wolves,  not  sparing  the  Hock.  (Acts 
xx.  29.)  The  apostle  uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  malice  and 
rage  of  his  adversaries:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  Had  St.  Paul  been 
thus  engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have 
escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  those  who  conquered  the  beasts  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fight  wilh  men  till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It 
seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  lo  unders'tand  the  expression  [s5«p<o,t<«. 
z,>!<rx]  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  raised  by  Deme- 
trius. He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9),  and  again  (13.),  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion, K^t"  avSpaim  in  I  Cor.  xv.  32.  the  sense  seems  to  be  humanitus 
loquendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Dissertations  on  Scripture,  dissert,  xlix.  pp.  200,  201. 
The  very  same  word  which  the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  vio- 
lence and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphori- 
cal   Sense,    Atto   Eupia;   /*£%pi    Vm^i    £)HPIOMAX£2    Six    yyjs    xxi    Sxhxirtrytg, 

vuxtos  xxi  w'.px;.  AH  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by 
nighl  and  by  dav,  do  I  fight  with  wild  beasts.  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p, 
94.  edit.  Oxon.  1708.  np3pux.*<r<r-.u  St  "v/*x;  «»o  t»v  S-np.w.-  xvc"p,,7ro,uop<ru„..  j 
advise  you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  the  shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  also  the 
Psalmist,  My  soul  is  among  lions,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are 
spears  and  arrows.  (Psal.  lvii.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouths. 
Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord.  (Psal.  lviii.  6.)  See 
also  Lakemacher's  Observationes  Sacrae,  part  ii.  pp.  194 — 196. 

i  Matutinarum  non  ultima  pra?da  ferarum.  Martial,  xiii.  95.  Casu  in 
meridianum  spectaculum  incidi— quicquid  ante  pugnatumest,  misericordia 
fuit,  nunc  omissis  nu«is  niera  homicidia  sunt:  nihil  habent  quo  tegantur 
ad  ictum  totis  corporibus  exposili— non  galea,  non  scuto  repcllitur  ferrum' 
Seneca,  torn.  ii.  epist.  vii.  pp.  17,  18.  edit.     Gronov.  1672.     A«u».lo  /.,* 

3-«pli»  lKxx"rrti,  uvjfuTTOi  St  m>KKt>it  it  f4.1v  csXXifXoi;  fixxofitvot,  £i  St  xxi  'vtt' 

txiivMv  xvxKoptvti.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  p.  951.  Reimar.  See  also  pp. 
971,  972.  ejusaepi  editfonis.  See  also  Beausobre's  note  on  ICor.  iv.  9.  and 
Lipsii  Saturnalia,  torn,  vi   p.  951. 

«  Josephus,  De  Bell.  .lud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  §12.  ed.  Havercamp.  Arriani 
Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  edit.  Upton.  1741. 
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the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kings  of  Macedon,1  the 
tyrants  of  Sicilv,2  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last  the 
lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,3  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter 
their  names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied 
palm; — judging  their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of 
all  human  glory  and  neatness  happily  terminated,  if  they 
could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels 
they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood.4  The  various  games, 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  capital  and  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour, 
ostentation,  and  expense,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  Grecian;  though  these  were  greatly  interior 
in  point  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory:  for  though  the 
Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the 
chariot-race,  yet  the  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  though 
congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these 
people, — for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreea- 
ble without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the 
last  degree  shocking  to  humanity;  for  every  crown  here 
won  was  dipt  in  blood. 

1.  "The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  run- 
ning, wrestling,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  the  Pentathlon. 
The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.5  A  defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal 
character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen.'5 
At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  they  had 
given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty7  days  before  the  games 
commenced;  where  the  regimen  and  preparatory  exercises 
were  regulated  and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  every  day  to  superintend  them. 
This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed,  and  reli- 
giously inspected,  that  the  combatants  might  acquit  them- 
selves'in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian  name, 
worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those 
crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  many  passages  ill  the  Greek  and  Human 
classics  which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  tem- 
perance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  observe. 

Qui  Btudet  optatam  cursu  contingere  rnrlam, 

.Mul:. i  mlit  fi  citque  puer  ;  sudu\it  et  alsit: 

Abstinait  venere  et  vkip.  Hor.  Art.  Poet  ver.  112. 

A  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
All  arts  must  try.  and  every  toil  sustain; 

Th'eMninrs  m  In-al  and  cold  must  often  prove.- 

And  shun  the  weak'ning  joys  of  wine  and  love.  Francis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrinn's 
discourses  of  Epictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  readei 
the  severity  of  this  regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
subsequent"  contention  :  — "Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games  ! — But  Consider  what  precedes  and  follows, 

and  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  You 

must  conform  to  rubs;  submit  to  a  did,  refrain  from  dainties, 
exercise  your   body  whether  you  chopse  it  or  not,  in  a  staled 

hour,  in  heat  and  cold:  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.     In  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up  to 

■  Philip  Badem  qnoqne  die  mmtium  pater  ejus  I  Phlltppus]  daurum  vie- 

toiiarum  an -.-,.11  :  alfrius,   belli  lllwiri,  alt.nus,   rerun s  Olympic,  in 

ipiod  (iiirulniMPiiii  <-nrriis  inisi-rat.  Justin,  lib.  mi  cap  16. p. 359.  edit.  Gro- 
n0,   i;i;i.    (in  Mexandro  tan»  omnium  vlrtutum  natura  ornaments  exsti- 

tere  u(  etiam  Olympio  mummr  vario  tudlcror genere  cpntenderlf. 

lib   mi   cap.  i  p.  '^17.  ■ 

■>  Hierokingol  Syracuse.  See Ptadar'a  flnft Olympic  ode :  lo  -  t.r-i  i*>  - 
thian  ode.  Tin-roil  kin-  of  agrlgentum.  See  the  second  and  third  I  >i:,  mpic 
octet 

I  s. .,,,     Bee  Dion  CMsiuai  I II    p  Relniar 

■  [Nerol   plurll  iriain,  Olympus  niam  diTfinjngi  i 
\  |ta  Neronls,  p  I ■>>-■  il<<   i,]'v~- 

«  Bantquoa  curricula  pujverem  OWmplcam 

Collegisse,  juval  .   inriaipir  Invidi.s 

i    tlata  rolls,  palmoque  oobilii 

Terrarum  domino*  evehil  ad  Deo*       Horn   Bl lol 

»  The  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind, 
i     Were    they   freemen  i 

2   Were  I        '■  3  Were  their  characters  clear  from  all  Infa tn 

and ral    I  iin    I   Wi         Di    •  nation  on  the  Olympic  Game     p  I    I 

edil    12 

•  Arrfani  1  '  pton. 

,  p.,,  |  ub  v,  cap.  1 1  p  287  edit.  Olearii.  Lip- 

'«  Epietetna  lib  HI  e  IS  Bee  alao  Epietetl  Bnehrttdfoa  •  ip  SB  p  Tit 
edit  i  i 


your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat  you 
may  be  thrown  into  a  ditch,  dislocate  your  arm,  turn  your 
ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  after  all, 
lose  the  victory.  When  you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if 
your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the  combat."9 

2.  "  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald  called  over  their  names,  recited 
to  them  the  laws  of  the  games,  encouraged  them  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  expatiated  upon  the  blessings  and  advan- 
tages of  victory.  He  then  introduced  the  competitors  into 
the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  de- 
manded if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any  of  the 
candidates  with  being  infamous  in  his  life  and  morals,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimate.10  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted 
from  them,  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in 
the  contention.  Afterwards,  those  who  were  to  engage  in  the 
foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier,  along  which  they  were 
arranged,  and  waited,  in  all  the  excesses  of  ardour  and  impa- 
tience, for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at 
once  sprung  forward,"  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them 
the  highest  honours,  and  immortalize  their  memory.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their 
course,  and,  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  goal.  This  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following 
elegant  epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus, 
victor  in  the  stadium  : — 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  Tarsus,  no  disgrace; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  vie, 
Like  him,  he  Beems  on  feather'd  feet  to  fly. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  linn  in  his  flight. 
Losl  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  reappear 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked  ;'-'  for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist, 
yet  an  unfortunate  casualty  once  happening,  when  this  dis- 
engaging itself,  and  entangling  round  the  feet,  threw  the  per- 
son down,  and  proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  losing  the 
victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged  to  be  laid  aside.1' 

3.  '*  Chaplets  composed  of  the  Bpngs  of  a  wild  olive.1 '  and 
branches  of  palm,  wire  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the 
middle  of  the  stadium,1,  full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors, 
to  inflame  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  and  all  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation.  Near  the  goal  was 
erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years  and 
characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of 
these  arduous  contentious,  the  impartial  witnesses  of  the 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with 
the  .Voidest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

4.  "It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  ihe  se- 
veral particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebrated 
solemnities,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  glory 
in  the  days  of  1  lie  apostles,  explain  and  il!  list  rate  \urieus  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of 
which  consist  in  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  games, 
from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of  which   tin  ir  elegant 

and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the  writer  ofthe 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  epistle  which,  in  point  of- com- 
position, may  trie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaborate  of  the 
Greek  classics)  says,  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  an  compassed 
about  with  so  great  it  cloud  of  witnesses,  lit  us  lay  aside  every 

M      Carter's  translation  of Arrian.  pp.  968,  869.    London,  1768. 4t0. 
m  Bi  e  W  ■  v-  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  I'.'t.  ISmo. 

ii Blgnoque  repente 

Con  Iptunl  apatla  andlto,  limenqne  relinqount 
Effu  i.  nimbo  similes  i  simul  ultima  sigtiant. 

Vhrgil.  fineid.  v.  ver.  315 
is  Tbucydides,  lib.  i.  5  r,.  torn.  i.  pp.  16,  V.  ad.  Glasjr! 
>•>  In  the  xivih  Olympiad, or.-ippus.  a  rarer,  happened  to  be  thrown 

down  bv  Ii  is  srar  flail!;  Imir  about  his  li'i-l.  and  was  killed,  II ill  Otl 

thai  he  only  losl  Ihe  victory  by  that  fall;  bul  whichever  Waj  il  was,  occa- 

leke m  thence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  Ihe  athletes  tot  the  future 

should- contend  naked.    West's  DI    eri p.66.12wo. 

n    To  ^ip;  io-t.v  oux  xfyufic,  ouS.    Zf^- 

<r.h.<,»».    Josephus contra  Aplon.lib.4t  $30.  p   188     Bavercamp     Streboj 

in  his  geographical  description  ofthe  Khan  i.  mim-m.-   nnoi 

of  wild  olives,  r-r,.  r<,  «--,•*-,  ..•>.*..■.  •.•■-.  Btrabo,  lib.  vili.  p.  348. 
edil  Paris,  1680   Probably  from  this  grove  the  Olympic  crowns  were  c • 

ii  To  excite  the  emulation  ofthe  competitors,  by  placing  In  their  view  the 

objecl   ol   llii'ir   ainl.ilion.    Ib.'sr  noun-  were    laid   ii| a   tripod   i 

which  during  the  gi -  was  brooghi  nfti  and  placed  In  the  middle  of  ihe 

ttadium     Wi   i'i  i'i  sertation,  p  [74.  U2mo 
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weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ;  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  For  consider 
him  that  endureth  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself 
lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Wherefore  lift 
up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees;  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out 
of  the  way.  (Heb.  xii.  1 — 3.  12,  13.)  In  allusion  to  that  pro- 
digious assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,1  which  was 
convened  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated 
games,  the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  great  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of 
whom  should  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate 
him  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him.  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  :2  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect 
every  thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received, 
and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory : 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,3  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset 
us  ;4  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for 
the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  losing  the 
victory ;  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  us  ,■ 
like  those  who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed 
with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  urge  our 
course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined  happy 
goal  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in  God  our  Saviour, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  .-  as  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  con- 
tention, had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  venerable  per- 
sonages from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied 
palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their  respective 
conduct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus  the  original  intro- 
ducer and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are  victorious, 
will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  temples  with  a  crown  of  glory  that 
will  never  fade  ;  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,5  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  clown  at  the  right  hand 
of  God .-  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his 
God  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
him  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
him,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured 
the  cress,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
consequence  of  perseverance  and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Su- 
preme Majesty.  For,  consider  him  that  endureth  such  contra- 
diction of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint 
in  your  minds  ,-6  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  oppo- 
sition of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him,  and  let 


«  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Laceda?mon,  and  of  Nicopolis, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the 
Olympic  exercises.     Arriani  Epictelus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.  Upton. 

a  Ns?os  fc-xpTvpw.  A  cloud  of  witnesses.  This  form  of  expression  occurs 
in  the  politest  writers.  See  Iliad,  x.  133.  Mneid,  vii.  793.  Andron.  Rho- 
dii  Argonauticon,  iv.  398.  Appian,  Pise.  i.  403.  and  Euripidis  Hecuba, 
ver.  907. 

s  Oyxov  xn-oStfttvoi  irxvrx.  A  stadio  sumpta  similitudo  :  ibi  qui  cursuri 
sunt,  omnia  quae  oneri  esse  possunt,  deponunt.  Grot,  in  loc.  Monet  ut 
oyxof  abjiciamus,  quo  vocabulo  crassa  omiiis  et  tarda  moles  significatur. 


*  EU7T£pi<r7«Tov.  Entangled  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  gar- 
ments of  the  Greeks  which  were  long,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their 
steps,  if  not  thrown  off  in  the  race.     See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

s  ripoxE-jUEv.,?  auToj  xxpxs.  The  joy  placed  full  in  his  view.  In  the  Olym- 
pic exercises  the  prize  was  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatants 

to  fire  their  emulation.    The  following  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant : 

Elegantissima  inetaphora  est  vocis  -^poxt^sv^g,  e  veterutn  certaminum 
ratione  ducta.  Proprie  enim  -apoxua-^xi  dicuntur  «  xitkx,  sc.  prsrnia  cer- 
taminis,  quae  publico  proponuntur  in  propatulo,  ut  eorum  aspectus,  cer- 
taque,  eorum  adipiscendorum  spes,  certaturos  alacriores  redderet  ad  cer- 
tamen  ineundum,  victoriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Krebsii  Observat  in 
N.  T.  e  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lips.  1755.  8vo. 

e  i«^i,<^,Ti,T«i;-|»x»'rV»i'"i»»^£i'oi.  Haec  duo  verba  a  palaestra  et 
abatnlehsdesumptasunf,  qui  proprie  dicuntur  xxftvuv  et^uz*';  i<xui«-S«;, 
cum  corporis  viribus  debilitati  et  fracti,  omnique  spe  vincendi  abjecta," 

victas  maims  dant  adversario Neque  dubium  est  quin  apostolus  eo 

respexerit.     Krebsius,  p.  390. 

tAio  T15  -zrxpeifttvxg  xupxg  xxt  t«  zrxpxktXvfttva  yavxrx  xvep°rutrxri. 
Quemadmodum  Paulus  saspissime  delectatur  Ioquendi  fo'rmulis  ex  re  pa- 
lasstrica  pelitis  ;  ita  dubium  non  est,  quin  hie  quoque  respexisse  eo  videa- 
tur.  Athletis  enim  et  luctatoribus  tribuntur  -^xpuf^vxi  xsips;  et  zrxpxkikv 
>*ivx  yovxrx,  cum  luclando  ita  defatigati,  viribusque  fracti  sunt,  ut  neque 
manus  neque  pedes  officio  suo  fungi  possint,  ipsique  adeo  victos  se  esse 
fateri  cogantur.     Krebsius,  p.  392. 
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that  tvhich  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way .•  exert  in  the  Chris- 
tian race  those  nerves  that  have  been  Telaxed,  and  collect 
those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection:  make  a 
smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  eveiy  thing 
that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocity. 

"  The  following  distinguished  passage  in  St.  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  24 — 27.)  abounds  with 
agonistical  terms.  Its  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is 
totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stadium.  Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.  .And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ,■  but  we  a?i  incorruptible. 
1  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly  ,-  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beafeth  the  air .-  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection  ,■  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away  .-  know  you 
not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great  numbers  run  with  the 
utmost  contention  to  secure  the  prize,  but  that  only  one  person 
wins  and  receives  1  With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory. 
Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  list  as  a  combatant,  submits 
to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.8  They  do  this  to  gain 
a  fading  chaplet,9  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  in  our  view  is  hung  up  the 
unfading  wreath  of  immortality.10  With  this  in  "full  pros- 
pect I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched 
uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue.11  I  engage  as  a  com- 
batant, but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.12  But  I  inure 
my  body  to  the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection  :  lest,  when  1  have  proclaimed13  the  glorious 
prize  to  others,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy14 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race  must 
make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans, as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was 
situated.  It  is  very  properly  introduced  with,  Know  you 
not  ;  for  every  citizen  in  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  every 
minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous  so- 
lemnity. St.  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (ii.  5.),  observes,  that  if  a  man  strive  for  mastery, 
yet  is  he  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  lawfully  .-  he  who  con- 
tends in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"  What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
and  concerning  the  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their 
arduous  contention,  will  illustrate  the  following  sublime 
passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (iii.  12 — 14.): — Not  as  though  1 had  already 
attained,  cither   were  already  perfect  ,■  but  I  follow  after,  if 

s  n=ts  Si  5  «y«;vi£o,Msio;  ■sxvtx  '.yy.pxTiv.Txi.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  rigid  and  severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  conti- 
nence [syxpxrtix]  those  who  entered  their  names  in  the  list  of  combatants 
were  previously  obliged  to  observe.  Mulla  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et 
alsit :  abslinuit  venere  et  vino,  says  Horace.  See  vEliaui,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xi. 
cap.  3.  p.  (384.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legihus,  lib.  viii.  pp. 
139,  140.  edit.  Serrahi,  1578,  and  Eustathius  ad  Hum.  Iliad  Li.  p.  1472. 

s  <£cr*pTov  oTsqwoy,  The  chaplet  that  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  in  the 
Olympic  games  was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  games 
were  composed  of  parsley.     These  chaplets  were  fading  and  transitory. 

AtSlug  xxi  toij  Ztv/ilktxotg  (TTSfavou  fitv  ou  xpua-ous-,  xKK'  ^(y-pr'.p  etl  okvftKix, 

wvav.  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1433.  edit.  Gr.  Steph.  8vo.  See  also  Por- 
phyrius  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  240.  edit.  Cantab.  1655.  Philonis  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  463.  edit.  Mangey.  TouS  yxp  tx  la-b^ix  vixwvtx;  o!  Kop.vSio.  t»i/ 
o-eXii/tui/  irt!;Mtw».  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian  games  the  Corin- 
thians crown  with  parsley.     Poly;eni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  376.  edit.  Casaubon. 

m  'H^ei;  Si,  xipSxprav.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Christian  race  this  glo- 
rious crown  should  inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Ireneeus.  Bonus 
igitur  agonista  ad  incorruptelae  agonem  adhortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,  et 
preciosam  arbitremur  coronam,  videlicet  quae  per  agonem  nobis  acquiritur, 
sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quanto  per  agonem  nobis  advenit.  tanto  est  pre- 
ciosior:  quanto  autem  preciosior,  tanto  earn  semper  diligamus.  Irenaeus, 
lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit.  Grab.  T.he  folly  also  of  Christians  in  being  negligent  and 
remiss,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaits  their  persevering  and  victori- 
ous constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  exposed  by  Justin  Martyr.  See 
his  Apol.  ii.  p.  78.  edit.     Paris.  1636. 

"  So  we  understand  oux  xStih^;.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  in  the  illustration 
he  has  given  us  of  this  passage  ;  I  so  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistinguished  ; 
and  then  adds  the  following  note :  'O-g  oux  uSrikiug,  may  also  signify  in  this 
place,  as  if  I  was  unseen,  not  unobserved,  i.  e.  as  if  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  number  of  spectators.  West's  Dis- 
sertation, p.  253.  12mo. 

it  OOt«,  umTi«»,  (£;  ovx  xipx  Stpuv.  This  circumstance  is  often  mentioned 
m  describing  the  engagements  of  combatants  ;  thus,  Virgil  has,  Entellus 
vires  in  ventum  effudit.  .Eneid.  v.  443.  Vacuas  agit  inconsulta  per  auras 
Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccus,  jjy.  302.  rpiS  S'  nsp*  tovJ/s  GxSuxv.  Iiiad,T.446. 
See  also  Oppian.  Piscat.  lib.  ii.  ver.  450.     Rittershus.  Lug.  Bat.  1597! 

u  Ak\.o>s  xvipuixs  ■  proclaimed,  as  a  herald,  the  prize  to  others.  A  herald, 
"ipu?,  made  proclamation  at  the  games  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed 
on  the  conquerors. 

i«  ASoxifcos  yivunxi.  Be  disapproved  ;  be  rejected  as  unworthy ;  come 
off  without  honour  and  approbation. 
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that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  nut  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended :  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
culling  of  God  in  Christ  Jemu .-  Not  that  already  I  have 
acquired  this  palm  ,■  not  that  I  have  already  attained  per- 
fection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I  may  seize  that  crown 
of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the 
gracious  appointment  of  Christ  Jesus.  My  Christian  breth- 
ren, I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained  this  glorious 
prize.-  but  one  thing  occupies  my  whole  attention;  forget- 
ting what  1  left  befiind,  1  stretch   every   nerve   towards   the 


prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eager  and  rapid  steps,  towards 
the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortal  palm*  which  God,  by  Christ 
Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same 
apostle,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little 
before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above- 
mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and 
to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it: — /  have 
fought  a  good  fights  I  have  finished  my  course*  I  hare  kept 
the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  ~lhem  also  that  loix 
his  appearing."  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    THE    DISEASES    MENTIONED    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES,    TREATMENT    OF    THE    DEAD,  AND 

FUNERAL    RITES. 

SECTION  1. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Medicine  in  the  East. — II.  J\"olice  of  Remedies  in  use  among  the  Jews. — HI.  Account 
of  some  particular  Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  viz.  1.  The  Leprosy  ; — 2.  Elephantiasis,  the  Disease  of  Job; — 
3.  Disease  of  the  Philistines ; — 4.  Of  King-  Saul; — 5.  Of  King  Jehoram  ; — 6.  Of  King  Heztkiah ; — 7.  Of Js'ebuchadnenar  ; 
— 8.  Palsy; — 9.  Issue  of  Blood ; — 10.  Blindness; — 11.   The  Reulity  of  demoniacal  Possessions  proved. 

I.  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
natunilly  lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them  : 
1m me  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  .m 
art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  plainness 
of  their  diit,  theil  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  their 
active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in  rural 
affairs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
affovd  a  greater  Bhare  of  health  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So 
lnii._r  as  our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  upright- 
ness in  which  they  were  created,  there  was  a  tree,  emphati- 
cally termed  'lie  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of  which  was  divinely 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  after  the  fill, 
being  expelled  from  E/den,  and,  consequently,  banished  for 
ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  diseases, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs 
it  is  evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  early 
a<jes  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  old  age,  except  that  the  eyes  became  dim 
and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1.  xlviii.  10.)    Hence  it  is 

recorded    as  a   remarkable  circumstance  concerning    Moses, 
that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  lie  was  an   hundred  and  twenty 
Id  when  lie  died)  his  eye  lOOS  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
fom  abated,  (Dent,  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  him- 
self (  Ecclns.  wwiii.  1,2a  and  the  Egyptians  attributed  the 

1  BVenl  I  on  of  it  to  I  Inir  i_n'd  Than  t  or  1 1  ernn  s,  or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first 
attacked  by  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices 

or  what  medicines  had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when 
afflicted  With  a  similar  disease.  This  was,  pi  iliaps.  done 
also  in  other  countries.  'I'li«'  Egyptians  carried  their  sick 
into  the  temple  of  Si  rapis  ;  lln(ireeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of   /Ksculapilis.       In  both  of  these  temples   there  were 

preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various 

cures  had  In  en  effected.  With  the  aid  ofthese  recorded  re- 
medies, the  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time 
the  tspeel  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in 
KgVpt,  and    at   a    lunch  more  recent  period   in  Greece;    hut  it 

was  not  long  before  those  of  (he  former  were  surpassed  ill 
excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country.    Thai  the 

Egyptians,  however;  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may  he 

gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 

marks  ..(    leprosy.      That  some  of  tin'   medical    prescriptions 

should  tin  1  of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means 
strange,  since  I'liny  himself  mentions  some  which  are  far 


from  producing  the  effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  Physicians 
are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  2.  Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4. 
Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations  is  implied  in 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Israelites  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  skill, 
in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  the  harp  to  cure 
the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  healing 
was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  priests;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  by  a 
law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii. 
1 — 14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physi- 
cians who  were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of  sickness, 
disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  passages;  viz.  1  Sam. 

1    T«    fttV     07I-KTU      ITJllXvSctVOMlVtX,      TO.,"      Hi      l^-pOO-5iV     I  S  I X  T  ■  1  Vt>  ?  •  »0 «,     IVI 

o-xotjov  i.ooxou  isr.  Ti  op*£i.9v.     Every  term  here  employed  t>y  the  apostle 

is  ag stical.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  represents  thai  anion r  w hie h 

tin 'I   the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race.     Their  spirit  and  conten- 
iimi  are  in  a  very  striking  manner  described  in  the  following  truly  poetical 
lines  ofOppian,  winch  happily  illustrate  this  passage  : — 
'!!<  J.  wo^ix!.!-;  piftiKtptvei  stvfpif  at$Kxv, 
iraJ/Hf  iffHI$firHt,  «-»0<r<TUT0.  o«li)-»»« 
ri|>o»j>jT.Ti«.vOjUivo.  SoKixov  T.J-Of  lyionvriii 

N'«n?  Ti  yKuxvSiufOy  ■'*.!•►  *p»T0;)  l{  ti  5upi.Jj>» 
Algal,  xai  Kjfrs;  x!  ihiiv  >fi;ib>liiirj>i. 

Opplu  IV.  .  lib.  iv  far.  101.  edit.  Rittershusii. 

\    when  the  taint  of  praise  and  conscious  force 
Invite  the  labours  ol  the  panting  i  ■ 

I'm ne  from  tie-  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 
Anil  spring  exulting  to  the  distant  plain. 
Alternate  feel  with  nimble  measured  bound 

lmpet  in  his  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 

In  evei  v  breast  auil.i is  pass s  rise, 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th'  immortal  prize. 

Jones's  translation. 
Instat  erpiis  auriga  suns  vincentibus,  ilium 

l'i  ii-iei  limn  temnena.  axtremoi  Inter  eonteai. 

Horai  Satyr.  Ub.  i.  Bat  LltB,  Mfi. 

a  Tor  APQMOK  iiiioii.     1  have  finished  my  race.     The  whole  passage 

is  beautifully  allusive  r ■  >  the  celebrated  games  ami  exercises  ol  those  times 

trace.    Theocritus,  Idyl   III.  ver. 41.    Bophoclia 

Rlectra.  ver.  693.   Bee  also  ver.  666    688.    Buripioia  Andromache,  ver  BBS. 

Km -ipidi.-  Iphigema  m  Aninie,  ver .  v.'1-J.    Btrabo,  lib  in   p   166.  edit   Paris, 

1620     Kenop itl    Ittemorab   pp.  210, 211.   Oxon.  1741.   Bo  this  word  ought 

in  be  rendered    i  ids  \\  24  )    But  none  tf these things  move  me.  neuter 

:/  Uft  dear  >//./"  myself;  to  thai  I  might  finish  my  cooasa  ic.//» 

i  Afomon  u-.. :  Qniah  the  short  race  "t  human  Ufa  with 

honour  and  applause.      Il   is  a  beauliful  and  striking  alluaion  to  the  race  in 

in  ibe  fifth  m.Iu "I  Bishop  Home's  Works, 

there  la  an  animated  disc. urse  on  (heChrietJan  raw  .  (he  materialaof  which 
ere  partly  derived  from  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Intro. luct ion  to  the  New  Testament, 
vol   n   sect.  4. 
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xvi.  16.  1  Kings  i.  2 — 4.  2  Kings  viii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  6. 
Jer.  viii.  22.  Lzek.  xxx.  21.  The  probable  reason  of  king 
Asa's  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  as 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at 
that  period  recourse  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  was 
cast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  phy- 
sicians both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  in 
numbers.1  It  appears  from  the  Talmud,2  that  the  Hebrew 
physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying, 
"  Arise  from  your  disease.''''  This  salutation  had  a  miraculous 
effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (Mark  v.  41.)  According  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to  be  in  a 
way  of  recovery,  who  began  to  take  his  usual  food.  (Com- 
pare Mark  v.  43.)  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural 
causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Deity.  Hence  they  were  denominated,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  m^s-t/jk,  or  the  scourges  of  God,  a  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
self (vii.  21.),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  34.3 

II.  Concerning  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the 
Jews  few  particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were 
bound  up,  after  applying  oil  to  them  (Ezek.  xxx.  21.  Isa.  i. 
6.),  or  pouring  in  a  liniment  composed  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke 
x.  34.),  oil  being  mollifying  and  healing,  while  wine  would 
be  cleansing  and  somewhat  astringent.  Herod  was  let  down 
into  a  bath  of  oil.4  Great  use  was  made  of  the  celebrated 
balm  of  Gilead.   (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)     The  com- 

Siarison  in  Prov.  iii.  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  oils,  and 
rictions,  which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdo- 
men and  stomach  in  most  maladies :  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lages being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  decoctions  and 
potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  administered,  generally 
make  use  of  external  medicines.5  When  Jesus  Christ  autho- 
rized his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist 
Mark  relates  that  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them.  (vi.  13.)  From  the  expressions  in  Prov. 
iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4.  Calmet  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Jews  had  salutary  herbs  and  plants  which  they 
called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call  medi- 
cinal herbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous 
and  dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  death.  Some 
modern  neologian  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  at  Jerusalem  was  a  bath,  the  waters  of  which  de- 
rived their  sanative  power  from  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  being  washed  therein  (John  v.  2 — 7.), 
and  that  by  the  angel  was  simply  intended  a  man,  who 
was  sent  to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  corrupt  ediment ; 
which  being  distributed  through  the  water,  the  pores  of  the 

Eerson  who  bathed  in  it  were  penetrated  by  this  matter,  and 
is  disorder  repelled.  "  But  this  is  a  miserable  evasion,  to 
get  rid  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  built  on  the 
merest  conjecture,  [and]  self-contradictions,  and  every  way 
as  unlikely  as  it  is  insupportable.  It  has  never  yet  been 
proved,  that  the  sacrifices  were  ever  washed ;  and,  could  even 
this  be  proved,  who  can  show  that  they  were  washed  in  the 
Pool  of  bethesda  ]  These  waters  healed  a  man  in  a  moment 
of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Now,  there  is  no  one  cause 
under  heaven  can  do  this.  Had  only  one  kind  of  disorder 
been  cured  here,  there  might  have  been  some  countenance 
for  this  deistical  conjecture — but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  the  relation  just  as  it  stands,  and  thus 
acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
take  the  desperate  flight  of  an  infidel,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  passage  altogether."13 

III.  Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Wait- 
ings, as  cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c. 
Concerning  a  few  disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exer- 
cised the  critical  acumen  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines, 
the  following  observations  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  Of  all  the  maladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
most  formidable  is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Leprosy,7 

Luke  iv.  23.  v.  31.  viii.  43.     Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 

See  also  Lightfoot's  Horee  Hebraicae  on  Mark 

Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr. 


i  Mark  v.  26. 
rvii.  c.  6.  §  5. 

»  Schabbath,  p.  110. 
v.  41. 

»  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Biblica,  by  Upham,  §§  105. 184. 
pp.  164.  166. 

*  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §5. 

»  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

«  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  John  v.  3. 

'  This  dreadful  disorder  has  its  name  from  the  Greek  Ae*?*,  from  x-sn-.;, 
a  scale    because  in  this  disease  the  body  was  often  covered  with  thin  white 


the  characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smootn 
laminated  scales,  ot  different  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form. 
This  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently 
was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the  cutaneous 
affections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  given  by  Moses  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  there  are  three  which  distinctly 
belong  to  the  leprosy.8  All  of  them  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  rnm  (b<;hrut),  or  "bright  spot;"  viz. 

i.  The  pns  (bohok),  which  imports  brightness  but  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  conta- 
gious, and  does  not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  Michaelis  describes 
a  case  of  bohak  from  the  traveller  Niebuhr,  in  which  the 
spots  were  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  skin,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair :  the  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on  the 
neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes 
only  about  two  months,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two 
years,  when  they  gradually  disappear  of  themselves.  This 
disorder  is  neither  infectious  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occa- 
sion any  inconvenience.9 

ii.  Two  species  called  njnx  (tsorot),  that  is,  venom  or 
malignity,  viz.  the  rua1?  mna  (BfHROT  lebena),  or  brio-ht 
white  behrat  (Lev.  xiii.  38,  39.),  nro  mna  (b^hrct  cecBo), 
dark  or  dusky  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.) 
Both  these  are  contagious ;  in  other  words,  render  the  per- 
son affected  with  it  unclean,  and  exclude  him  from  society. 

(1.)  In  the  behrat  cecha  (the  Leprosis  Lepriasis  nigricans 
of  Dr.  Good's  nosological  system)  the  natural  colour  of  the 
hair,  which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  black,  is  not  changed, 
as  Moses  repeatedly  states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of 
the  dusky  spot,  while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  sta- 
tionary to  their  first  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their 
boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this  form^of  the 
disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his 
family  and  friends  :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
proved  contagious.  Though  a  much  severer  malady  than 
the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  species 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  (Ltprosis  Lepriasis  Candida,  or 
leuce  of  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  white  leprosy,  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obstinate  of  all  the  forms  which 
the  disease  assumes.  The  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt 
upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it,  are  "  a  glossy  white  and 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depress- 
ed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour,  the  black 
hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  their  outline. "  Several 
of  these  characters  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions 
or  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were 
to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them 
concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or  malignant 
leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  even 
known  amongst  them  antecedently  :  whence  there  is  little 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Manetho 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the  infection  from  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  communicating  it  to  them.  Their 
subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very 
liable  to  this  as  well  as  to  various  other  blemishes  and 
misaffections  of  the  skin  :  in  the  productions  of  which  there 
are  no  causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  state 
of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  the  body 
constantly  covered  with  the,  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields 

scales,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  hand  of  Moses 
is  said  to  have  been  leprous  as  snow  (Exod.  iv.  6.) ;  and  Miriam  is  said  to 
have  become  leprous,  white  as  snow  (Num.  xii.  10.);  and  Gehazi,  when 
struck  judicially  with  the  disease  of  Naaman,  is  recorded  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  ofElisha,  a  leper,  as  white  as  snuw.  (2  Kings  v.  27.)  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 

s  For  this  account  of  the  leprosy,  the  author  is  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  the  late  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  pp.  587—597.  2d  edition. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp  233,234. 
"  That  all  this,"  he  adds,  "  witli  equal  force  and  truth,  should  still  be  found 
exactly  to  hold,  at  the  distance  of  3500  years  from  the  time  of  Moses, 
ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  of  divine  authority."  (p.  234 
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re  truly  deplorable.1    The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy 
iv  recorded  in  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Num.  v.  1 — 4.  and  Deut. 


and  an  impoverished  diet ;  to  all  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites 
had  quitted  Egypt,  a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious 
form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it  often  occurred  as  a  Consequence 
of  various  other  cutaneous  affections.  Eight  different  ble- 
mishes in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers 
who  have  witnessed  the  disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms, 
a 

are 

xxiv.  tf,  9.     They  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

(1.)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected 
by  a  priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  also  as 
being  skilled  in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  disease,  which 
are  circumstantially  pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  modern  physicians. 
"  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remained  any  doubt  as  to 
the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected 
person  was  shut  up  "for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as 
it  was;  and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  means  were  used  to  remove  the 
gnot.  If  in  the  mean  time  it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was, 
without  becoming  paler,  it  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  real 
leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  declared  unclean.  If 
it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  manifest, 
a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(•2.)  "The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers 
were  obliged  to  reside  without  the  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.); 
and  so  strictly  was  this  law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses 
herself,  becoming  leprous,  was  expelled  from  it.  (Num. 
xii.  \.\ — 16.)  When  the  Israelites  came  into  their  own  land, 
and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far  operated, 
that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  called  (rvccnn^)  beth  chuphschith,  or  the  house  of 
tmcleannesa  s  and  from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when 
they  became  leprous,  were  exempted.  (2  Kings  xv.  5.) 
\s.  however,  a  leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,  and 
may,  consequently,  sometimes  meet  clean  persons,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  ftrtt  place,  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and 
his  chin  covered  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  any  one  came 
too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean.  (Num.  xiii. 
45,  4f>.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a 
person,  could  "not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as 
such  a  rencontre  and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leviti- 
cally  unclean,  in  order  to  prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in 
consequence  of  close  communication,  "  it  was  an  established 
rule  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as  likewise  unclean  in  a 
Levitical  or  civil  sense;  and,  consequently,  whoever  touched 
him,  became  also  unclean;  not  indeed  medically  or  physi- 
r.ulv  so, — that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — but  still 
unclean  in  a  eivil  sense. 

(I.)  '•  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
found  clean,  the  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be 
pronounced  free  from  the  disorder;  and  such  persons  were 
tie  ii  dear  of  all  reproach,  until  they  again  fell  under  accusa- 
tion from  manifest  symptoms  of  infection.  The  man  who, 
on    the    first    inspection,  was  found   clean,  01   in   whom   the 

supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confine- 
ment, was  declared  clean:  only,  in  the  latter  case,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had 
actually  had  the  disorder,  and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required 
him  to  make  certain  offerings,  m  the  course  of  which  he  was 
pronounced  clean."2 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  be  healed;  and,  therefore,  was  strictly  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  priests.  This,  Miohaelis  is  of  opinion, 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  Deut.  niv.  B. 

((J.)   When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  person  was  to  go 

■  Mr   Barkei  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  when 

ai  Dama i  the  year  1828  describing  the  hospnM  i.r  Christian  Irp' ■>  ■-, 

i1  lation  and  appearance  I    Some  were 

wit] i  i -  and  Onsen   being  rai i>  I >>■  i h<-  .h-.i-.i-'-,  :nel  miIhts  wnc 

differently  disfigured'1     Twenty-sixth  Kipori  of  the  Bible  Society,  App. 

p.  lit. 

,  »  Micliaclis'sCummentaries,  vol.  iii-  pp.  278—287. 


and  show  himself  to  the  priests,  that  he  might  be  declared 
(dean,  and  offer  the  sacrifice  enjoined  in  that  case;  and, 
when  purified,  that  he  might  be  again  admitted  into  civil 
society.     (Matt.  viii.  4.  Lev.  xiv.  11 — 32.) 

(7.)  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israel- 
ites, God  commanded  them  to  use  frequent  ablutions,  and 
prohibited  them  from  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  articles 
of  animal  food  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations  which  a  person  who  had  been 
healed  of  a  leprosy  was  to  undergo  are  detailed  in  Ley.  xiv. 
— See  an  abstract  of  them  in  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  wras  afflicted 
(ii.  7.)  has  gTeatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators, 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  contagious  leprosy,  the  small 
pox,  and  the  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians. 
The  last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by 
Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  This  dreadful 
malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  writer  Paul  of  jEgineta 
has  accurately  characterized  as  an  universal  ulcer,  was  named 
elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  skin  of 
the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark  co- 
loured, and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome 
alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains 
a  certain  height,  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  this  instance, 
it  is  incurable,  and,  consequently,  affords  the  unhappy  patient 
no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued  misery.1 

3.  The  Disease  of  the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
v.  6.  12.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery ; 
but  it  was  most  probably  the  haemorrhoids  or  bleeding  piles, 
in  a  very  aggravated  degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it 
as  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  venomous  solpugas.4 

4.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to 
have  been  a  true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  attrabila- 
rious  kind,  as  the  ancient  physicians  termed  it ;  the  fits  of 
which  returned  on  the  unhappy  monarch  at  uncertain  periods, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  sort  of  malady.  The  remedy 
applied,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians,  was  an 
extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  harp.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather 
than  science :  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  artless  strains  of  David  were  to 
soothe  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold 
and  free  from  his  courage,  and  sedate  through  his  piety.5 

5.  The  Disease  of  Jehoram  King  of  Israel. — This 
sovereign,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being 
at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was 
diseased  internally  for  two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah;  and  his  bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have 
fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12 — 15. 
18,  19.)  This  disease,  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all  doubt 
was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard 
of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  discharged  from 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrements  likewise  is  thrown 
off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that 
apparently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease.0 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hezekiah  was  afflicted 
(2  Kings  xx.  7.  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.)  has  been  variously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pleurisy,  the  plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and 
the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  of  opinion  that  the  malady 
was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess;  and  for  pro- 
moting its  suppuration    a   cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirably 

adaptu 1.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physicians  at  that 
time,  but  also  that  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  yet 
he  also  gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural 
remedies. 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Malady 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  2(iT  31 — 33.)  learned  men  are  greatly  divided, 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Mead;     who   remarks   that    all    the    circumstances    of   it,    as 

related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree  with  hypochondriacal 
madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident  thai  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  influence  ran 
Wild  into  the  fields;  and  thai  fancying  himself  transformed 
into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass   in   the  manner  of  cattle.     For 

»  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  I— 11.  (London,  1755.)    Good's  translation  of 

'  °«  J&'chl Itibl.  *  185.  •  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  20-33. 

•  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  35.   Jalm's  Arcliajol.  Bibl.  $  187. 
'  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 
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every  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  under  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven 
years.  And  through  neglect  of  taking  proper  care  of  him- 
self, his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive  length ;  by 
which  the  latter,  growing  thicker  and  crooked,  resembled  the 
claws  of  birds.  Now,  the  ancients  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  xwtavS-pwTci  (wolf-men')  or  kwav- 
SrpJj7roi  {dog-men)  ;  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night 
imitating  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent  upon  opening 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and  had  their  legs  much  ulcer- 
ated, either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogs.1  In  like 
manner  are  the  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says, — 

Implerunt  falsis  mugitibus  agros* 

With  mimick'd  mooings  filled  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with 
such  a  species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows, 
they  ran  into  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the 
plough.  But  these,  according  to  Ovid,  the  physician  Me- 
tampus, — 

per  carmen  et  herbas 

Eripuit  furiis.3 

Snatch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  charms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  moderns;  for 
Schenckius  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  hus- 
bandman of  Padua,  who,  imagining  that  he  was  a  wolf, 
attacked,  and  even  killed  several  persons  in  the  fields ;  and 
when  at  length  he  was  taken,  he  persevered  in  declaring  him- 
self a  real  wolf,  and  that  the  only  difference  consisted  in  the 
inversion  of  his  skin  and  hair.*  But  it  may  be  objected  to 
this  opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king, 
so  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  befell  him  in  the 
course  of  nature.  But  we  know  that  those  things,  which 
God  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance,  are 
frequently  performed  by  the  assistance  of  natural  causes. 
Thus,  having  threatened  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  his  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life, 
and  made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for 
his  disease.  He  ordered  king  Herod,  upon  account  of  his 
pride,  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  And  no  one  doubts  but 
that  the  plague,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine 
wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  origin  to  corrupted  air.5 

8.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very 
wide  import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated., 
comprehended  not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz. 
(1.)  Apoplexy,  a  paralytic  shock,  which  affected  the  whole 
body  ; — (2.)  Hemiplrgy,  which  affects  and  paralyzes  only 
one  side  of  the  body ;  the  case  mentioned  in  Matt.  ix.  2. 
appears  to  have  been  of  this  sort ; — (3.)  Paraplegy,  which 
paralyzes  all  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck ; — (4.) 
Catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body  ;  the  hands,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  the  effects  upon  the 
parts  seized  are  very  violent   and  deadly.     Thus,  when  a 

f>erson  is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended, 
le  is  unable  to  draw  it  back  :  if  the  hand  be  not  extended, 
when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it.  It  seems  to 
be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance ;  whence 
the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
The  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings 
xiii.  4 — 6.)  ;  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  the  judgments 
he  was  commissioned  to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd 
that  leaveth  the  flock,  threatens  that  Am  arm  shall  be  dried  up. 
(Zech.  xi.  17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  in 
Matt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  5.— (5.)  The  Cramp.  This, 
in  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the  night :  the 
limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immoveable,  sometimes 
turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afflicted  resembles 
a  man  undergoing  the  torture,  puawtigopstu,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease 
in  a  few  days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
55 — 58.),  as  also  was  the  centurion's  servant.  (Matt, 
viii.  6.) 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt.  ix.  20.  Mark  v.  25.  and 
Luke  viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issue  of  Blood,  is  too  well 

»  See  Aetius,  Lib.  Medicin.  lib.  vi.  and  Paul.  jEgineta,  lib.  iii.  c.  lfi. 
»  Eclog.  vi.  48.  s  Metamorph.  xv.  325. 

*  Observationes  Medicee  Rar.  de  Lycanthrop.   Obs.  I. 
s  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  58—61. 


known  to  require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to 
be  a  disorder  which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  2G.)5 
How  does  this  circumstance  magnify  the  benevolent  miracle, 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman  who  had  laboured 
under  it  for  twelve  years  ! 

10.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  G — 
12.)  is  in  the  Greek  denominated  a^xuc,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, being  rather  an  obscuration  than  a  total  extinction  of 
sight.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  like- 
wise called  o-kotc;,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily  cured,  and 
sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resorting  to  any 
medical  prescription.  Therefore  St.  Paul  added  in  his  de- 
nunciation, that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
son. But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous 
restoration  to  sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in 
John  ix.,  was  total,  and  being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was 
incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill.  See  an  examination 
of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  105. 

11.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated 
instances  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
reality  of  such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some 
authors,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  account 
for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit.  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  (more  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  dis- 
ease ;  for  they  are  evidently  here  as  in  other  places — par- 
ticularly in  Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41. — distinguished  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions 
to  these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from" the  persons  possessed 
by  them, — his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  questions, 
and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  them 
to  speak, — and  several  circumstances  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible preternatural  effects  which  they  had  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them, — 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt.  viii.  31,  32.)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be 
accounted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any 
reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence  that  they  should  have  been  permitted  to 
have  then  been  more  common  ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarka- 
bly and  visibly  triumph  over  him  ;  and  that  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  Satan  might  be  more  openly  defeated, 
at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  might 
be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  de- 
nied the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and 
prevailed  among  theprincipal  men  both  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  demoniacs  expelled  by 
the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession  ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professors  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients, 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean 
demons.7 
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e  Jahn's  Archaeologia  Biblica,  §  199. 

i  For  a  summary  of  the  evidence  that  the  demoniacs,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  persons  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  see  Bp. 
Newton's  Works,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  526—304.,  and  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of 
the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  157—160. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 


[Part  IV.  Chap.IX 


history  of  that  people.  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Judas 
are  the  only  persons  recorded  to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  (lSam.  xxxi.  4,5. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23.  Matt,  xxvii.  3—5.)  In  the  last  period  of 
the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among 
the  Jews  ;'  but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy, 
seems  to  have  rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  ot  lite. 
(Job  vii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present deatb  by  various  terms  which  were  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  appalling  image  inspired  by  that  last  enemy  of 
mankind.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a  journey  or  depar- 
ture. (Josh,  xxiii.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  2.  Eccles.  v.  15.  vi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlvii.  3d. 
Job  iii.  13.  17—19.  lsa.  xiv.  8.  lvii.  2.  Matt.  ix.  29.  xxvii. 
52.  John  xi.  11.  Acts  vii.  60.  1  Cor.  xi.30.  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 
2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Rev.  xiv.  13.)  ;  and  it  was  a  very  common  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his  people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.  xxv. 
8.  17.  xxxv.  29.  xlix.  29.  33.  Num.  xx.  24.  xxvii.  13.  xxxi. 
2.  Deut.  xxxii.  50.  Judg.  ii.  10.  2  Kincrs  xxii.  20.)2 

II.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal 
pollution  to  every  thing  that  touched  it, — even  to  the  very 
house  and  furniture, — which  continued  seven  days.  (Num. 
xix.  14,  15,  16.)  And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests, 
on  account  of  their  daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were 
forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of  their  nearest 
relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1—4.  10—12.) ;  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  dig- 

fed  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  one  who  touched  them, 
'his  circumstance  will  account  for  Josiah's  causing  the  bones 
of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
(2Chron.  xxxiv.  5.),  in  order  that  these  altars,  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation.3 

III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Jews  : — 

1.  'The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of 
kin,  who  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse  :  thus, 
it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  that  Jo&eph  should  put  his  htmdsupon  his  eyes  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4.) ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that,  when  Jacob  ex- 
pired, Joseph  fell  upon  his  face  tend  tossed  him,  (Gen.  1.  1.) 
From  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  <_>avi-  the  dying  farewell  kiss,  and  received 
their  last  sigh,  in  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which 
(except  when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  laid  out  in  an 
tippet  room  or  chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is 
said,  that  they  washed  her  body,  and  laid  it  in  an  upper  chain 
ber.  (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  rite  was  common  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,1  in  whose  writings  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead 
body  several  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed  : 
this  process  tin-  .lews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  various  methods  of  embalming  their  dead  with  spices 
and  nitre  are  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodo- 
ms  Siculns.'  Tin'  patriarch  Jacob  was  embalmed  according 
to  the  Egyptian  process:  his  remains  lay  in  nitre  thirty 
day9,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture;  and  during  the  remaining  forty  days,  they  were 
anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which 
unction,  it  appears  from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  em- 
balming. The  former  circumstance  explains  the  reason  why 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  ten  days,-  the 
latter  "explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty  days,  which  were 
fulfilled  tor  Israel.6 

In  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of 
rank  or  fortune,  after  washing  the  corpse,  the  Jews  "ein- 
Dalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly 
spices  and  aromatic  drugs,7  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb 

i    ■  Joaephu*.  De  Beit.  Jud  lib.  iii-  c.  8.  §§4—7. 

*  I-..,. ■.hi.  tattquitaa  Hebr.  pp.468,  469. 

1  ii.  in.'   iii  i  of  the  Jews,  vol.  Ii.  p.  864     RUchaeNi  has  Examined  al 

I'm lu  rei and  policj  ol  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this  subject.    Cum- 

Dientarte  .  vol  III    pp  i 

t  Bopboclts  Electra  vei   ell43.    Virgil,  ^F.neid.  lib.  vi.  218,219. 

»  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cc  86—88.  torn.  ii.  pp.  131,  132.  Oxon.  1809.  Diodo- 
rusSiculus,  lib.  i.  cc.  91— ea  edit.  Bipont. 

«.  Paxton     Illustrations,  vol.  111.  p.  919.  2d  edit. 

t  Mutt,  xx\'\.  12.  for  in  that  she  halh  poured  this  ointment  on  my  body, 
the  did  it/or  my  funeral,  *■  ph  to  imfiirx  ,u.,  to  embalm  me    The  word 


the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues  to  preserve  it  as 
long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus  we 
read  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perforin  the  customary 
office  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually 
repeated  for  several  days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices 
thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation 
of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conservation  of  the  body.® 
They  then  swathed  the  corpse  in  linen  rollers  or  bandages, 
closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  aromatic 
drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  Thus  we  find 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we 
behold  also  in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  which,  Theve- 
not  informs  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes  used  above  a 
thousand  ells  of  filleting,  besides  what  was  wrapped  about 
the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Lazarus,  come  firth  /'  it  is  said,  Me  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes.  (John  xi.  44. )9  We  learn 
from  Scripture,  also,  that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the 
corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  thing,  and 
did  not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the 
body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.);  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded 
round  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed 
together  in  a  place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
rollers  in  which  his  body  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  up, 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  when  first  wrapped  round  his  head." 
(John  xx.  7.)10 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction, 
the  Jews  commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  com- 
posed of  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which 
they  made  a  fire,  as  a  triumphant  farewell  to  the  deceased. 
In  these  they  were  wont  to  bum  their  bowels,  their  clothes, 
armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  deceased.  Thus, 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.),  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
in  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  buried  him  in 
his  own  .sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  funeral  of  Zede- 
kiah.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason 
why,  at  the  death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning 
for  him  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.  j, 
because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell 
out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  immediately  interred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  burnt 
in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death  ;  though  as  he  was  a 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omit- 
ted on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire :  and  this  in 
such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
faneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon  a  dead 
body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  learn  from  them  the  custom 
of  burning  the  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  their  kings,  in  piles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  very 
rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  bodies 
themselves.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  took  the  bodies  of  Haul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 

does  not  properly  signify  to  bury.  The  note  of  Beza  is  accurate.  Ad 
funerantluin  me,  irf  ■  ">  ivTn»?.»a-»i  ui.  Vulg.  et  Erasntus,  ad  me 
Bepi  illinium,  male.  Nam  alludes!  i»  >  rim  quam  ivt»«?i»£*i»  :  ut  Latinls 
scpfiirr  i.-si  si.pnii-bi'ii  ii.miiii- :  luiu'rare  vero  pollinoire,  cadaver  sepal' 

rim ,  ,,,;,  imI.'iiiiIiiiii  pnusruiare.      Beca  ml    Matt  JOtvi.  12.      B»T«f»»ff«.    est 

corpus  ad  funus  comnonere,  el  oroamentis  scpuichrahbus  ornare.  Wet- 
stein,  in  loc. 

«  Babebal  consuetudo,  ut  ewissima  capita,  et  qnce  plurimi  nerenl  cads 
vera,  non  seme]  tantum  ungerentur,  sni  sspius  pluribusque  conUnuis 
diebus,  donee  axsiccato,  <-i  aBsorpto  vl  aromaium  omni  rellquo  humore, 
iiiiino  tabefacta  oarnearfda,  el  quasi  eeneA  reddita,  din  aervarl  possint 
Integra  el  Iramunia  a  |>iii  i-«t  n-r  i..n.-     Lucas  Brugensis,  in  Man-,  ,wi. 

I  A  •isjutvos —  xiif»»i«.  Phavorinus  explains  Kftpia  by  calling  them 
isirafim  fio-juoi,  sepulchral  bandages.  K».pi*  m/»*i»t<  t^  rx"»'«  r« 
ivi<fi»,    Btymol, 

10  lie  weal  iniD  the  sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  clothes, 
ftttm, alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  khm«»«  lying,  thai  is,  undisturbed, 

and  at  full  length,  as  when  the  bodj  was  In  tl The  cap,  or  napkin,  also, 

Which  had  been  upon  our  1 1'a  head,  he  found  separate,  oral  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  open  coffin;  bul  i.nrvii^irt.,  folded  up  In  wreaths,  m 
the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  Dr.  Benson's 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  f.'JI  Wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself;  as  if  the 
body  had  miraculously  shpt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  the  real  fact.  Dr. 
Ward's  Dissertations,  p.  1 1'J  Harwood  s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135 
-137. 
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where  the  Philistines  had  hung  tnem  up),  and  came  toJabesh, 
and  burnt  them  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.)  ;  but  by  this  time  their 
bodies  must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  be  embalmed ;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that 
if  they  should  embalm  them,  and  so  bury  them,  the  people 
of  Bethshan  might  at  some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix 
them  a  second  time  against  their  walls ;  and,  therefore,  the 

fieople  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more  advisable  to  recede 
rom  their  common  practice,  and  for  greater  security  to  imi- 
tate the  heathen  in  this  particular.  Amos  also  speaks  of  the 
burning  of  bodies  (vi.  10.)  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time 
of  a  great  pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury 
the  dead,  but  when  it  was  unsafe  to  go  abroad  and  perform 
the  funeral  rites  by  interment,  in  which  case  the  burnino-  was 
certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed;  and 
to  this  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job 
xxvii.  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person,  a  bird,  by  them  called  Manah,  issued 
from  the  brain,  which  haunted  the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased, 
uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  This  notion,  also,  the  late 
professor  Carlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi. 
32.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says : — 

He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave, 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  raised  up  heap.i 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead  ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est dishonours  that  could  be  done  to  any  man  :  and,  there- 
fore, in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  calamities  that 
should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.)  In  all  nations 
there  was  generally  so  much  humanity  as  not  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Gaza  al- 
lowed Samson's  relations  to  come  and  take  away  his  body 
(Judg.  xvi.  31.);  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
last  slaughter  which  he  made  among  them  mio-ht  have  pro- 
voked them  to  some  acts  of  outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body. 
But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did,  none  of  the  Israelites 
joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  they  might  possibly  be 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  denied  him  burial,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
lifetime,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that 
case,  and,  therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get 
rid  of  his  body  (as  afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and 
glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one  would  remove  such  a  formidable 
object  out  of  their  sight.  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  Jehoiakim, 
that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  ( Jer.  xxii. 
19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all,  but  be  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more 
plainly  expressed  afterwards,  by  telling  us,  that  his  body 
should  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.)  The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy, 
the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when  enumerating  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  countrymen,  particularly 
specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  enhancing 
their  afflictions.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven  ,■  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  (Psal.  lxxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Rites  of  Sepulture  were  various  at  different 
times,  and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few 
days  after  death.  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.  xxv.  9.  xxxv.  29.)  In  Egypt, 
a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed 
for  Jacob  and  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  time  which  was 
requisite  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming,  in  order 
that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  (Gen. 
xlix.  29.  1.  3.  24 — 26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the  un- 
cleanness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  woula  compel 
them  to  a  more  speedy  interment.  At  length,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  became  customary 
for  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.  Jahn 
affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his  asser- 
tion), that  the  Jews  did  this  in  imitation  of  the  Persians ;  but 
it  is  more  likely,  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superstitious 
interpretation  of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined,  that 

1  Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,  p.  14.  2d  edit. 


the  body  of  one  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be 
taken  down  before  night.  The  burial  of  Tabitha  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  the  disciples  sending  for  the  apostle 
Peter.  (Acts  ix.  37.)  ' 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying 
on  an  open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practice  in  the 
East  to  this  day,  not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the 
city  :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  bearers  at  that  time  moved 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  among 
the  modern  Jews.2  The  rich,  and  persons  of  rank,  were  car- 
ried forth  on  more  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that  the 
body  of  Herod  was  carried  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroi- 
dered ;3  and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner 
was  carried  was  more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  per- 
sons. (2  Sam.  hi.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superin- 
tendence and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham interred  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.); 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9.);  Esau 
and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.) ;  Moses  buried 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  29.)  ;  the  old  prophet  laid 
the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.)  ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60.) ;  and  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  performed  the  last  office  for  their  master.  The  sons 
and  numerous  relations  of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  pro- 
cession.3 Sometimes,  however,  servants  took  the  charge  of 
interring  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obsequies  were  also  at- 
tended by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women, 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
whom  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  body 
of  the  Israelites  mourned  before  Mner.  (2  Sam  hi.  31,  32.) 
Solomon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  mourners  going  about 
the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  5.)  ;  who,  most  probably,  were  per- 
sons hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies,  to  wail  and  lament 
for  the  departed.4  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it  appears,  that  women 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  that  passage,  says,  that  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  Judaea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.5  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments by  these  hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised  ;  and 
Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to  such  mourning  as  a  well-known 
custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  funeral 
dirges  sung  by  these  hired  mourners  were  accompanied  by 
musical  instruments.  "  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the 
flute  was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations 
and  dirges.  Thus  we  read,  that  on  the  death  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners,  with  players  on  the 
flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sor- 
rowful occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  greatly.  (Matt, 
ix.  23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public 
and  private  grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
We  find  the  flute  also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  lamentations  for  the  de- 
ceased, as  appears  from  numerous  testimonies  of  classic 
authors."15  The  same  custom  still  obtains  among  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  the  modern  Greeks.  "At 
all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  and  to 
show  mirth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  women 
welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  seve- 

»  Not  to  detail  the  observations  of  the  earlier  travellers,  it  may  suffice  to 
adduce  three  instances  from  recent  and  intelligent  English  travellers. — 
At  Cairo,  says  Mr.  Came,  "we  met  an  Arab  funeral:  about  twenty  men, 
friends  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of  palm  trees,  singing  in  a 
mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  woman 
neatly  dressed  in  white,  and  borne  on  an  open  bier,  with  a  small  awning  of 
red  silk  over  it."  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  109.)  At  Baghtchisarai  in  the 
Crimea,  Dr.  Henderson  saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  cemetery  of 
the  Christians  :  it  "  was  simply  wrapped  round  with  a  white  cloth,  laid  upon 
a  bier  or  board,  and  borne  by  four  men  lo  the  grave.  This  mode  of  per- 
forming the  funeral  obsequies  obtains  equally  among  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  in  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  European 
families,  who  naturally  conform  to  the  rite  of  their  ancestors."  (Biblical 
Researches,  p.  301.)  Mr.  Hartley  observed  a  similar  mode  of  interment 
in  Greece.  "The  corpse  is  always  exhibited  tofullview:  it  is  placed  upon 
a  bier  which  is  borne  aloft  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  in  the  best 
and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."  (Researches  in  Greece, 
p.  118.) 

3  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  8.  §3.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §  9. 

«  Holden's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  171. 

s  Dr.  Blayney's  translation  of  Jeremiah,  p.  270.  8vo.  edit. 

e  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  132.  134.,  where  various  pasagesof 
classic  authors  are  cited. 
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ral  times  together,  Loo!  Loo!  Loo!1  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the 
same  noise,  only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and 
end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  <*a*x*- 
£;vt-j.(  iwwut,  or  wailing  greatly  (as  our  version  expresses  it, 
Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus's  daughter,  was,  pro- 
bably, performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prxficsc,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in 
lamentation  (Amos  v.  16.),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  me- 
lancholy expressions:  and,  indeed,  they  perform  their  parts 
with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commotions,  that,  they 
rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary 
pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British  factory  has 
often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses."2 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Shechem,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
governor.  "  On  coming  within  sight  of  the  gate,"  he  relates, 
"  we  perceived  a  numerous  company  of  females,  who  were 
Bdnging  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  their  hands.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  it  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and  shrieks; 
which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  hospitality,  struck  a  very  dismal  im- 
pression upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces, 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gate  was  their  station;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  these  were  only  a  small  de- 
tachment of  a  very  numerous  body  of  cunning  women,  who 
were  filling  the  wrhole  city  with  their  cries, — taking  up  a 
wailing  with  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the  eyes  of  all 
the  inhabitants  run  down  with  tears,  and  their  eyelids  gush  out 
with  waters.  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18.)  For  this  good  service  they 
would,  the  next  morning,,  wait  upon  the  government  and 

Jrincipal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling  fee."3     The  Rev. 
ohn  Hartley,  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  relates,  that,  one 
morning,  while  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  ./Egina,  the  most 

{laintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
le  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of 
a  young  man,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  over  which  a 
woman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  wp,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings, 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  other  than  sincere.-1 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  tnc  deceased,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  assisted  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  agreeably  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  (or  superintendents 
of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  E  gyptians,  who  attended 

•  Dr.  Shaw  conceives  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  nf  Hallelujah.  He 
remarks,  A^«M,  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  be- 
fore they  gave  tin-  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Turks  to  this  day  call  out,  Allah!  Allah!  AUah  !  upon  the  like  occasion. 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  note'.  (Bvo.  edit.) 
»  Ibid   pp.  135,  136. 

J  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  mourning  of  the 
Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  thai  of  the  oriental  nations. 
leath  of  any  one,  nothing  Is  beard  bul  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from 
the  whole  family  :  the  women,  iii  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful 
manner,  pluck  off  their  nair  and  tear  tlnir  fares  and  bosoms.  The  de- 
ceased person  is  laid  oul  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  house  wbei  • 

!>![-•■<.  with  the  face   uncovered;  and   is  perfu I  with 

strewed  with  dowers  and  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 

The  lamentation  ■  rery  moment,  particularly  on  th 

peclally  <>f  the  pi 
I  oul  of  the  bouse,  bis  relations  whl  per  in  1 

other  world,  to  their  departed  relativi  i  or  friends,  alter 
s  pall  or  winding  Bheel  la  thrown  over  Ihe  dead 
p.  i  -I'n.  whose  face  continues  uncovered)  and  be  Is  carried  to  church :  while 
on  the  road  thither,  women  hired  for  the  purpose,  chanl  bis  pral 
their  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  tie 
■  piece  oi  cake  to  bl  i  net  i  and  put  a  piece  ol  monej  In  bis  band  after 
Mm-  manner  of  the  ancli  at  Greek        During  tbl    ci  r<  mony,  ss  also  while 

they  are  r.irryiiiL'   bun    to  Ihe    burial  cruiiin I,   a   variety  Of  aOOSlrO 

addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs, 
a.skne,'  blm  why  he  quitted  them t    Why  be  abandoned  his  family  1    n 
or  wife  iov..i  him  m>  tenderly,  and  provided  every  thing  for  him 
Whose  children  obeyed  bun  with  lucfa  re  pect,  while  h 
succoured  bun  whenever  be  wanted  assistance  ;  who  possessed  such  beau- 
tiful ii"  i     and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  I    When 
the  curate  and  mourners  return  home, 
and  n  n  v,  rtahunent,  which  is  frequently  Interrupted  by 

vith  prayers  in  honour  of  the  deceased.    One  of 

d  lo  chanl  a  "  lament"  Impromptu,  winch  usually 

draws  tears  from  the  whole  company  j  the  performer  la  accompanied  by 

threeor  lour  mon  Hi   laughter  and 

tears  at  the  aame  time     \  H  r  M  >nti ■  negro,  par 

■*fc»Ci  ,".-278.    Paris,  1820.  8vo. 

•II  ■      "       -irches  m  Greece,  pp.  U0.  120 


[Paht  IV.  Chap.  X. 

to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7 — 10.)  At  the 
burial  of  Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  to  mourn  before  Abner,  or  make 
lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general;  and  the  king  himself 
followed  the  bier.  (2  Sam.  iii.  31.)  All  Judah  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  at  his  death. 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.)  Much  people  of  the  city  were  with  the 
widow  of  Nain,  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the 
grave.  (Luke  vii.  12.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  Herod  was 
attended  to  Herodium  (a  journey  of  twenty-five  days),  where 
he  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  interred,  first,  by  his 
sons  and  his  numerous  relations;  next,  by  his  guards,  and 
after  them  by  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  order  as  when 
they  marched  out  to  war;  and  that  these  were  followed  by 
five  hundred  of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.5 

Further,  it  was  usual  to  honour  the  memory  of  distin- 
guished individuals  by  a  funeral  oration  or  poem :  thus 
David  pronounced  a  eulogy  over  the  grave  of  Abner.  (2 
Sam.  iii.  33,  34.)  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  their  princes, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any 
religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
merited  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations 
or  mournful  songs  for  them:  from  an  expression  in  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  25.  Behold  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations,  we 
may  infer  that  they  had  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  pre- 
served the  exquisitively  beautiful  and  affecting  elegy  which 
David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than; but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  poem  which 
Jeremiah  made  upon  the  immature  death  of  the  pious  king 
Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  last-cited  chapter :  which  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  author 
more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of 
carrying  it  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
compassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  were 
conferred  on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves : 
hence  we  do  not  read  that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  la- 
mented by  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  4.),  or  by  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples. (Acts  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  throw- 
ing pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precious 
articles,  into  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried  :  this 
custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii. 
27.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which  obtained  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning  the  sepulchres  of 
heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies.  The 
prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Meshcch  and  Tubal,  and  all 
her  multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  down  to  hell  (or  the 
invisible  state)  with  their  weapons  of  rear,-  and  they  have 
laid  their  swords  under  their  heads.  In  Mingrelia,  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep  with  their  swords  under 
their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  by  their  sides ;  and  they 
bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in 
the  same  position.  This  fact  greatly  illustrates  the  passage 
above  cited,  since,  according-  to  Bochart  and  other  Learned 
geographers,  Meshech  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the 
circumjacent  country.6 

V.  The  nest  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted 
of  hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  the  "rave,  of  which  we 
leave  numerous  examples  in  our  OWB  country.  In  the  Fast, 
where  persons  have  hern  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are 
raised  over  them  as  signs ;  and  to  this  custom  the  prophet 
Iv/.ekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix.  15.)' 

The  earliest    sepulchres,  in  all   probability,  were  caverns. 

Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  "f  Ephron  the 
llniitc  for  a  family  burial-place.  (Gen.  criii.8 — Is-)     Hew 

were  interred  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Kehekah  ;  lore 

also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  charged  his  sons  to  deposit  his 
remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  39 — 32.  1.  13.)  The  ancient  Jews 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance  to  interment  in  the 

sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  being  buried 
in   the   land   of  Canaan  (Gen.  \lvii.  30.    xlix.  -J!'.    I.  85.),  in 

which  affection  for  the  country  of  tin  ir  ancestors  they  are 
not   surpassed     by    their   descendants,    the    modem    Jew*. 

■  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib  i»i.  0.8.18. 

>  II  ii  Bier's  Observations  on  Bci  ipture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55, 56. 

1  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  I.  Pref  p  xviii. 

•  The  modern  .bus.  m  the  time  ol  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarcnl,  burled  their 

.!.  ...I  nnnie.li.it,  lv.  unci   pnl   wooden   preps  in  the  tomba   by  do  Ir 

leaning  on  which  they  would  I :'  d  to  i 

re,  n I   in.-inkin.l  Ir I<  lib      Tie  )   fill  »•■  that 

all   the  boctica  of  Jews  drags  oul  ol  Palestine,  wherever  they  may  be 
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In  Psal.  xxviii.  1.  cxliii.  7.  and  Prov.  i.  12.  the  grave  is 
represented  as  a  pit  or  cavern,  into  which  a  descent  is  neces- 
sary ;  containing  dormitories  or  separate  cells  for  receiving 
the  dead  (Isa.  xiv.  15.  Ezek.  xxxii.  23.),  so  that  each  person 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  own  house  (Isa.  xiv.  18.),  and  to 
rest  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  lvii.  2.)  These  sepulchral  vaults 
seem  to  have  been  excavated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of 
high  rank  and  their  families.  The  vanity  of  Shebna,  who 
was  reproved  for  it  by  Isaiah,  is  set  forth  by  his  being  so 
studious  and  careful  to  have  his  sepulchre  on  high,  in  a  lofty 
vault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situation,  that  it  might 
be  the  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxii.  16.)1  Of  this  kind  of 
sepulchres  there  are  remains  still  extant  at  Jerusalem,  some 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,2  and  others,  those  of  the  Judges.3 

The  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as 
they  are  termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of 
Gournou,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated 
out  of  the  mountains.  "  Further  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the  Kings ; 
each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hierogly- 
phics. The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the 
mind ;  such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii. 
16.  Thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that  hew- 
etk  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high,  and  that  gravefh  a  habitation 
for  himself  in  a  rock ;  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
are  excavated  nearly  halfway  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
very  high.  The  kings  have  their  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  according  to  Isaiah  xiv. 
18.,  to  have  taken  a  pride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death 
as  they  had  done  in  life — All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all 
of  them,  lie  in  glory ,-  every  one  in  his  own  house.  The  stuc- 
coed walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  viii. 
8 — 10.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the 
wall;  and  when  I  had.  digged  in  the  wall,  behold  a  door.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  go  in;  and  behold  the  wicked  abominations 
that  they  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw :  and  behold  every 
form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. 
The  Israelites  were  but  copyists  :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt."4 

Farther,  "  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews 
had  family  sepulchres  in  places  contiguous  to  their  own 
houses,  and  generally  in  their  gardens  :"  and  the  same  usage 
obtained  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations.5  "  Such 
was  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such, 

interred,  will  perform  a  subterraneous  journey  into  Palestine,  in  order  that 
they  may  participate  in  the  resurrection.  S.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlvii. — Alber, 
Inst.  Herin.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  319. 

i  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120.  170.  328,  329.  ' 

»  "Above  half  a  mile  from  the  wall"  of  Jerusalem,  "are  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  In  midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  trees,  is  the 
entrance.  You  then  find  a  large  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the 
side  of  which  a  low  door  leads  into  a  series  of  small  chambers,  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  of  the  size  of  the  human  body.  There  are  six  or  seven  of 
these  low  and  dark  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  different 
shapes  for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p. 
294.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  75.) 

»  The  "Sepulchres  of  the  Judges,  so  called,  are  situated  in  a  wild  spot, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Kings,  but  are  not  so  handsome  or  spacious."  (Carne's  Letters  from  the 
East,  p.  294.)  "No  shadow,  not  even  of  a  rock,  is  spread  over  these  long 
enduring  relics,  in  which  tradition  has  placed  the  ashes  of  the  rulers  of 
Israel.  They  consist  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  are  carved  with 
some  skill  over  the  entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragments  of 
sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings ;  and  their  only  use 
is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passenger  or  the  benighted  traveller,  who  finds 
no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Carne's  Recollections  of  the 
East,  pp.  135,  136.) 

«  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  133. 

*  Thus,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Mun- 
ter  has  collected  numerous  classical  inscriptions,  which  attest  the  applica- 
tion of  gardens  to  sepulchral  purposes.  (Symbolte  ad  Interpretationem 
Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Marmoribus,  pp.  29,30.)  The  modern  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Lebanon  have  their  sepulchres  in  gardens.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
during  his  visit  to  Deir-el-Kamar,  the  capital  of  the  Druses  on  that  moun- 
tain, says,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields'  distance  with 
the  son  of  his  host,  to  see  a  detached  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  the 
young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a  small  solid  stone  building,  very 
solemnly  adding,  "  Kabbar  Beity — the  sepulchre  of  our  family."  It  had 
neither  door  nor  window.  "  He  then"  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildings  at  a  distance  ;  which  to 
the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  family  mansions  for 
the  dead.    They  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him 

shudder  while  he  explained  their  use." "Perhaps  this  custom,  which 

prevails  particularly  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  and  in  the  lonely  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain some  Scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
house  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  I.);  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  dwelling-house. 
Joab  was  buried  in  his  own  house  in  the  irilderness.  (1  Kings  ii.  34.)" 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Palestine,  p.  2S0. 
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also,  was  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  de- 
posited. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distinction,  by 
St.  Mark  called  an  honourable  counsellor"  (Mark  xv.  43.), 
or  member  of  the  sanhedrin,  "  mindful  of  his  mortality,  had 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  in  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he 
intended  his  own  remains  should  be  reposited.  Now  in  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  no  man  yet  laid.  When 
Joseph,  therefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  carried  it  into  the  tomb  which  he 
had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  rock ;  and  rolled  a  great  stone 
to  the  low  door  of  the  sepulchre,  effectually  to  block  up  the 
entrance,  and  secure  the  sacred  corpse  of  the  deceased,  both 
from  the  indignities  of  his  foes,  and  the  officiousness  of  his 
friends.  Sometimes,  also,  they  buried  their  dead  in  fields, 
over  whom  the  opulent  and  families  of  distinction  raised 
superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  on  which  they  lavished 
great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  which  they  so  reli- 
giously maintained  from  time  to  time  in  their  pristine  beauty 
and  glory."6  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing apt  comparison  :  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  in- 
deed appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also  outvmrdly 
appear  righteous  to  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy 
atid  iniquity.  (Matt,  xxiii.  27.)7  But  though  the  sepulchres 
of  the  rich  were  thus  beautified,  the  graves  of  the  poor  were 
oftentimes  so  neglected,  that  if  the  stones  by  which  they 
were  marked  happened  to  fall,  they  were  not  set  up  again, 
by  which  means  the  graves  themselves  did  not  appear ;  they 
were  aSxx*.,  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  sight,  so  that  men 
might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  xi.  44. )8  From 
Jer.  xxvi.  23.  we  may  collect  that  the  populace  of  the  lowest 
order  (Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  people)  were  buried  in  a 
public  cemetery,  having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves, 
as  all  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  especially  of  so 
honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the  prophets,  used  to  have.9 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  was 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  put  the  tears 
shed  by  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  into  lachrymatory 
urns,  and  place  these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  of 
their  distress  and  affection.  From  Psal.  lvi.  8.  it  should  seem 
that  this  custom  was  still  more  anciently  in  use  among  the 
eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews.  These  vessels  were 
of  different  materials,  ana  were  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  earthenware,10  being 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  their 
sepulchres  were   sometimes   distinguished    by  monuments. 

«  Harwood'a  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139.  141,  142.  The  sepulchres, 
described  and  delineated  by  Mr.  Emerson,  completely  elucidate  the  form 
of  the  Jewish  tombs.     Letters  from  the  JEgean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55—59. 

'  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  "If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Marabutts,  the  rest  are  carried 
out  at  a  smaller  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent 
of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  has  a  particular  part 
of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  have 
remained  for  many  generations.  For  in  these  enclosures  the  graves  are 
all  distinct  and  separated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both 
at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  deceased; 
while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round 
with  stones,  or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
further  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  four 
or  more  square  yards  built  over  them :  and  as  these  very  frequently  lie 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  5.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs :  and  others  are  said  (Isa.  lxv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the 
graves  and  to  lodge  in  the  monuments  (mountains).  And  as  all  these  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their 
respective  cupolas  and  enclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean,  whitewashed, 
and  beautified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those  expressions  of  our  Saviour 
where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean- 
ness."   Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  396. 

a  Macknight's  Harmony,  sect.  87.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

s  Dr.  Blaney's  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

io  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  art  collected  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of 
Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form 
and  materials  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  before  observed  of  the  same 
kind;  "the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottles ;  they  are  nine  inches  long, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  of 
three  ounces;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or 
marie. . . .  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  ancient  sepulchres  are  of  sue  • 
diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Romans  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  evident  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures— Put  those  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Psal.  Ivi.  8.) — seems 
decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  vessels  were  designed."  Tra- 
vels in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  &c.  vol.  vi.  pp.  541,  542. 
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The  custom  of  erecting  these  seems  to  have  obtained  even 
from  the  patriarchal  a^e.  Thus,  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel.  (-Gen.  \\\v.  20.)  This 
is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures:  it  is 
evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  when  Moses 
wrote  ;  and  its  site  seems  to  have  In  fii  known  iii  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul.  (1  Sam.x.2.)  The  monument  now  shown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modern 
and  Turkish  structure,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  true  place 
of  her  interment.1  In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  placed  on  tombstones,,  denoting  the  persons  who  were 
there  interred.  Such  was  the  title  or  inscription  discovered 
by  Josiah,  which  proved  to-be  the  burial-place  of  theprophet 
who  was  si  ut  from  Judah  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  the  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected  more  than  three 
centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabeus  built  a  splendid  monu- 
ment at  Modin  in  honour  of  bis  rather  and  his  brethren. 
(1  Mace  xiii.  v!"> — 30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and 
adorned  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had 
murdered  for  their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance of  respect  for  their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs 
a  bean  ol  stones  over  the  body  of  the  dead  (Job  xxi. 
82.  marginal  rendering),  which  waa  guarded.  In  the  year 
1820,  Mi.  Rae  W  ilson  observed  on  the  plain  of  Zebulun,  not 
far  from  ('ana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity, exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.8  Among 
the  Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those 
whose  death  was  either  infamous,  or  attended  with  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances.  Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  26.),  over  thai  of  the  king  of 
Ai  (viii.29.),  and  over  that  of  Absalom  (-J  Sain,  xviii.  17.) ; 

all  which  were  sepulchral  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  place 
of  tlnir  interment. 

\  I.  A  I'inkuai,  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  after  Aimer's  funeral  was  solemnized,  the 
people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they 
could  not  p.  rsuade  him  to  do  so.  (-2  Sain.  iii.  3§.)  He  was 
the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invited  them  to  this 
banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  ?.),  where  he  calls 
it  the  cup  of  consolation,  which  they  (/rank  for  //air  father  or 
their  mother s  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral 
entertainment  was  made,  is' called  in  the  next  verse  the 
bouse  of  feasting.  Hosea  calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners. 
(Hob.  i\.  1-)  Funeral  banquets  are  still  in  use  among  the 
oriental  Christians.9 

'I'he  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  cx- 
pressed  their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends 

mid  relations,  were  by  rending  their  garments,  and  putting 
on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  sprinkling  dust  on  their 
heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  ('J  Sam.  xiv.  -J.),  ami 
covering  the  face  and  the  bead.  (2  Sam.  xix.  1.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public,  mourning  to  go  up 

to  the  root'-,  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail 
their  misfortunes,  which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv. 
.•{.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of 
time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called 

.  h  mn  irefl'i  Jonnrej  trim  Ueppo,  p.  117.    "It  has  all  the  appearance 

of  one  ol  II tun. lis  m|i,  n  .  i, ti.-.I  to  lhe  memory  of  a  Tinki-h  Santoii." 

i  i  p  277. 

•>  i: .,  u  ;  op'  "Travel!  lo  the  Holy  Land,  vol  ii.  p.  5.  third  edition, 

«  Banner's  Observations,  toL  111  p.  UT, 


the  <la>/,s  of  mwirning.  (Gen.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.)  Thus 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  lamented  his  death  threescore  end  ten  days.  ((Jen. 
1.  .'{.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Kfoab 
thirty  days*  (l)eut.  xx\iv.  8.)  Afterwards,  among  the. lews, 
the  funeral  mourning  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days. 
Hence,  besides  the  mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph 
and  his  company  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  For  his  father, 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  hi8corpse.  (Gen. 
I.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  custom. irv  for  the 
nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased  and  to 
Weep    there.      The    Jews,    who    had    come    to    condole    with 

Mary  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go 
out  of  the  bouse,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there.  (John  xi.  31.)  'I'he  Syrian  women  are  still 
accustomed,  either  alone1  or  accompanied  by  some  attendants, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss: 
and  the  same  usage  obtains  almost  throughout  the  East, 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  and  Mohammedans;  and 
in  Persia,  Egypt,8  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Servia,  VvaUachia,  and  Ulyria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was   any  general   mourning 

for  Saul  and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle:  but  the  national 

troubles,  which  followed  upon  his  death,  might  have  pre- 
vented it.  David,  indeed,  and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  m  us 
of  their  death,  mourned  and  wept  for  them  until  even. 
(2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fatted  for 
them  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  no  food  during  that 
time,  but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and 
that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water 
only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  nowhere 
told  us  in  Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Bathsheba, 
that  when  she  heard  that  I' rink  her  husband  was  dead,  she 
mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi.  26.);  hut  this  could  neither  be 
long  nor  very  sincere. 

«  "A  female,  w*th  part  of  her  robe  ilrawn  over  her  bead,  or  veiled,  was 
seen  seated  by  the  tombs  ol  her  relatives  on  the  summit  ol  Mount  Moriab, 
its  sides,  jusi  benealb  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  Carne'i  Letters, 
p.  332. 

>  ■  We  arrived"  (at  one  of  the  villages  of  Elephantine,  an  island  in  the 
Nil.')  "juel  hi  time  u<  witness  a  coronagh,  or  wailing  lor  toe  dead.     A  poor 


I  1 1  ir  v.  1 1 1 ;  i  iz « •  hail  thai  iiiornintr  received  I  lie  no  luichol)  intelligence 

that  her  nueband  had  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  II'1  had  been  interred 
without  her  knowledge,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found :  ami  ahe, 
along  with  several  of  ber  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing  tribute 
i.i  lamentation  to  Ins  departed  shade."  (Richardson's Travels,  vol  i.  p. 
356  i  •■  One  morning,"  says  the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  when  standing 
among  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Syene,  on  the  ro<-k>  promontory  above  the 
fen  > .  1  saw  a  party  ol  thirteen  females  nn-s  the  Nile  to  perform  the  lugur 
brious  dirge  al  the  mansions  of  the  dead.  They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 
the  boat,  after  which  they  ail  cowered  up  together,  wrapt  m  their 
dirty  rhbea  ut'  beteen.  <>n  landing  thev  wound  their  way  slowly  and 
silently  alone  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  nil  they  arrived 
ai  ihcir  plare  of  ilesliiiaiimi,  when  some  ol  ihein  placed  a  sprig  ol  flowers 
on  ihe  grave,  and  sat  down  silently  beside  n  ;  others  cast  themselveson 
the  ground,  and  threw  dusl  over  their  heads,  uttering  mournful  laments 

lions,  which   they   Continued  to   repeal    at   intervals,  ilm -mit  lhe    shorl    nine 

that  1  witnessed  their  procedure."    (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  360.)    Mr.  Jowett  wit- 
nessed a  similar  scene  at  Manfelonl  aiieie  remote  townofUppei  I 
Christian  Researches  in   ihe  Mediterranean,  p    162.     Alber,  List.  Bonn. 
Vet   Teal  i i    pp.  ell    319.    Calmet,  Dissertation  Bur  les  Funi 

lies    III  IllellX.  Dissert,    tom.    i.    pp  Ol.   Autliplll.l.-    II.  lualia, 

pp.  472  177.  Jahn,  Archsbl  Bibl.  H  20t  .'11  Stoscb,  Compendium 
Ariha'oloei.e  O'.eonouiiea' Novi  Tesiauienii.  pp  121-  132.  BrOoings,  Com- 
pendium Aniiipiitaiiuu  Grtecarum.  pp.  .t*  400  :  and  his  Compendium 
Aiiihpniaiiiiii  llein -;i-.i ■  'inn,  pp.  207— 264.  The  Bubjecl  of  Hebrew  senul> 
chrea  is  very  fully  ilisi-iisseii  hv  Nicolai,  in  his  treatise  !>•■  Sepulchria  tie. 
I.i  BBorqm  I  Lug.  Bat  1706),  which  is  illustrated  with  several  curious  plates, 
■on i  which;  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  fanciful. 
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PART  V. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE    PENTATEUCH,    OR    FIVE    BOOKS    OP    MOSES. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    PENTATEUCH. 


I.   Title. — II.  Argument  of  the  Pentateuch. — III.  Notice  of  other  Writings  ascribed  to  Moses. 


I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  origi- 
nal,1 which  literally  signifies  five  books,  or  volumes  ;  by  the 
Jews  it  is  frequently  termed  mm  (torkh)  the  Law,  or  the  Law 
of  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewish 
manuscripts,  being  divided  only  into  paraschioth  and  siderim, 
or  larger  and  smaller  sections.2  This  collective  designation 
of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  first  introduced.3 
As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,4  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after 
our  Saviour's  ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 

II.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
outlines  of  the  early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of 
the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Isra- 
elites from  their  becoming  a  distinct  people  to  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  the  confines  of  the  land 
of  Canaan, — a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  according  to 
the  computation  established  by  Dr.  Hales.  "It  is  a  wide 
description  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation, 
preceded  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  state  of  mankind. 
The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable 
diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strength- 
en and  illustrate  each  other.  They  blend  revelation  and 
history  in  one  point  of  view;  furnish  laws,  and  describe 
their  execution ;  exhibit  prophecies,  and  relate  their  accom- 
plishment. "5 

III.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses 
ten  psalms,  from  psalm  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  evidence  to  prove  that  these  psalms  were 
composed  by  him;  for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psalm 
("  a  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God'''1),  which,  they  pretend, 

i  nevc«TEo%ot)  from  stsvte,  five,  and  t£ux°£,  a  book  or  volume.  Bible  de 
Vence,  torn.  i.  p.  310. 

2  Fur  an  account  of  these  divisions,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  213. 

3  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Mundo,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Philo  Judreus,  was  of  opinion  that  Moses  himself  divided  his  work  into  five 
books ;  but  he  assigned  no  authority  for  such  opinion.  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  never  cite  the  five  books  of  Moses  under  any  other  name  than 
that  of  Moses,  or  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  as  the  Jews  ordinarily  do  to  this  day. 
Cahnet  conjectures  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateucli  into  five  books.  Dis- 
sertations, torn.  ii.  p.  23. 

*  In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateuch  the  "Holy 
Books  of  Moses"  (lib.  x.  c.  iv.  §2.);  and  in  his  Treatise  against  Apion  (lib. 
i.  c.  8.),  when  enumerating  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  says  that 
"five  of  them  belong  to  Moses.:'— Some  critics  have  imagined  that  this  dis- 
tinction of  the  Pentateuch  into  five  separate  books  was  known  to  and  recog- 
nised by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  19.),  by  the  termfive  words ;  but  the  context 
of  that  passage  does  not  authorize  such  a  conjecture. 

*  Bp.  Gray's  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  76.  5th  edit 


must  be  applied  also  to  the  nine  following  psalms,  is  not 
sufficient.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  is 
not  original,  nor,  indeed,  very  ancient;  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  misplaced  :  we  find  also  in  these  psalms  the 
names  of  persons,  and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means 
agree  with  Moses. 

Further,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job :  Origen,  in  his 
commentary  on  Job,  pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of 
Syriac  into  Hebrew ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  if  this  book  had  really  been 
composed  by  Moses,  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  Pentateuch  ?6 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal 
books  ;  as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the.  Testament  of  Moses, 
and  the  Mysterious  Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the 
"  Little  Genesis"  was  transferred  by  Cedrenus  into  his  chro- 
nological history  :7  it  was  extant  in  Hebrew  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  a?ra,  for  we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From 
the  apocalypse  just  noticed,  it  has  been  pretended  that  Saint 
Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  6.  and  vi.  15.  ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (verse  9.),  respecting 
the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses,  was  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Ascension  of  Mo- 
ses. Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  though  he  cites 
it  in  another  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.s 
All  these  pretended  Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confess- 
edly spurious,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

*#*  On  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  or,  rather,  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Vo- 
lume I.  p.  204. ;  for  a  view  of  the  Genuineness  and  Credi- 
bility of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  I.  pp.  32 — 38.  ;  and 
for  a  List  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  this  portion  ot 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  see  Volume  II.  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  4. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 

I.   Title. — II.  Author    and   date. — III.    General   argument. — 

IV.  Scope.— V.   Types   of  the   Messiah.— -VI.   Sy?iopsis 

VII.  Literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  vi?i- 
dicated. 

1.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Ge- 
nesis (TENE2I2),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it 

«  The  book  of  Job  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Moses 
See  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  infra,  of  this  volume. 

'  Cedrenus,  enumerating  the  authorities  consulted  by  him,  says,  that  he 
"  collected  not  a  few  things  from  the  Little  Genesis,  i^ro  ry,q  Aitttih 
r£V£<reuj,-.  Historia  Compendiaria,  torn.  i.  p.  2.  edit.  Venet.  1729.  Cedrenus 
frequently  cites  this  apocryphal  book  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

s  See  the  passages  of  Origen  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  vol.  ii.pp. 
483-512.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  541—557. 4to. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Paiit  V.  Chap.  I 


bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  BIBAOS  rENE^En.S; 
which  signifies  the  Book  of  the  Generation  or  Production, 
because  it  commences  with  the  history  of  the  generation  or 

B reduction  of  all  things.  The  Jews  name  the  nooks  of  the 
Id  Testament  either  from  their  authors,  or  the  principal 
subjects  treated  in  them. — as  the  five  books  of  Musis,  and 
the  Lamentations  Of  Jeremiah, — or  from  the  first  Hebrew 
word  with  which  they  begin  :  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  Hebrew  called nrtfia  iureshith, that  is,  in  the  "beginning, 
from  its  initial  word.1 

II.  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  book 
mv  written  by  Moses,1  \  it  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  tvhenhe 
composed  thehistory  which  it  contains.  Eusebius  and  some 
eminent  critics  after  him  have  conjectured,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten while  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  in 
the  wilderness  oi  Midi  in.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Molden- 
hawer  and  most  modern  critics,  viz.  that  Moses  wrote  this 
book  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,  previously 
to  his  receiving  the  divine  call  related  in  Exodus  hi.,  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  and  was  not  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Without  that  spirit  he  could  not  have  recorded, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the 
subsequent  transactions  to  his  own  time :  neither  could  he 
have  foretold  events  then  future,  as  in  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  and  those  respecting  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  ;  the  verification  and  con- 
firmation of  which  depended  on  circumstances,  that  had  nei- 
ther taken  place  nor  could  have  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  history  was  written  in  which  they  are  recorded  :  but 
which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exactly  as 
they  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  said,  even  now,  to 
have  an  actual  accomplishment  before  our  eyes.  A  third 
conjecture  has  been  ottered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after 
rabbi  Moses  Hi  n  Vachman,  who  suppose  that  God  dictated 
to  Moses  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  during  the  first  forty 
days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communication  with 
the  Almighty  on  Mount  .Sinai,  and  that  on  his  descent  he 
committed  the  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
found  on  Exodus  xxiv.  12.  where  Jehovah  says  unto  Moses, 
— Come  up  to  me  in  the  mount,  and  be  thou  there,  and  I  ivill 
give  thee  the  tabtts  of  .stone,  and  the  law,  and  the  precepts,  which 
I  have  written  to  teach  them  : — understanding  by  the  tables, 
the  deadogue  ,■  by  the  precepts,  all  the  ceremonial  and  judicia. 
ordinances ;  and  by  the  lew,  all  the  other  writings  of  Moses, 
whether  historical  or  doctrinal.3  "  It  is,  however,"  as  a  pious 
writer  has  well  remarked,  "  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best 
founded  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  Moses  was 
assisted  by  the  spirit  of  infallible  truth  in  the  composition  of 
this  sacred  work,  which  he  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books." 

III.  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  history  of  about 
23G9  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or 
of  30 19  years  according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr. 
Hales.  Besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of  man;  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind  ;  the  rise  of  religion  ;  the  general  defection 
and  corruption  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge  ;  the  restoration  of 
the  world  ;  the  division  and  peopling  Of  the  earth;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him;  together  with 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.    This  book  also 

comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Ml  B> 
siah.  See  iii.  15,  \ii.  3.  xviii.  1m.  wii.  lo.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii. 
1  I.  and  \li\.  ID. 

IV.  The  ScOPB  of  the  hook  of  (Jonesis  may  be  considered 

as  twofold  : — 1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
commencement  of  time;  and,  -J.  To  relate  the  origin  of'  the 
chinch,  and    the   events  which    befell    it    during    many  ages. 

The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  understood, 
>  To  avoid  unnecessary  refen  u  authorities,  it  may  here 

menl    In  thl    I  thi  fi  aume,  the  Mil 

111!  I"-  .'III.   I... 

II  Bibll  i        mentl,  -I  ihn'  i  Inl I 

\  .i.  M-  I'm  i.  ii  ,  in.  i  Akermann'x  expurgated  edition  of  It ;  the  pre  I 

aiImt  in  in-  i . . t . . , . ■ .  t .i i ■■  >  S;u-r:i-  Scripture,  Heidi--,  i  >  r.m  i i iiii.ii 

i- ii iii.n 1 1  which  treatise  Van  Til'a  Opus  Analytlcum  l»  a  commentary,  and 

'i..  in iics  Libn 

a  account  wWJ  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  ii  For  the  plan  ofthe  preface!  to  moat  of  the  books  ol  the  Old  and  New 
Teata nt,  the  author  is  indebted  to  ili>:  excellent  w.iks  of  ntoldenhawer 

UN. I     It. 

»  Bee  i  in-  fact  fully  proved,  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.32 — 38. 
•  Pweus,  Proleg.  in  Genesin,  pp.  9,  10.    Francofurti,  1647.    RoberU'a 
Clavis  Uiblioruiu,  p.  r>.  folio  •••lit 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pentateuch 
was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idola- 
try, which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  truths,  that  had 
once  been  universally  known.  Moses,  then  fore,  commences 
his  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  thus 
disguised  or  perverted.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  relates, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  true  origin  and  history  of  all 
created  things,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  heathen  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyptians': 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil  ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  true 
God  among  mankind  ;  their  declension  into  idolatry ;  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah ;  together  with  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  her  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages.  Fur- 
ther, it  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  providential  his- 
tory of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  to  them ; 
and  shows  them  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  chose  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nations,  viz.  that  from  them  should  spring 
the  Messiah.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it  will  illustrate  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  circumstances  there  related.  It  was 
this  hope  that  led  Eve  to  exclaim, — I heme  gotten  a  man, — 
the  Lord.  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.)  The  polygamy  of  Lamech  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  be  bom 
of  some  of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters (Gen.  xix.  31 — 38.),  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  barren- 
ness (Gen.  xvi.),the  polygamy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the 
consequentjealousies  between  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.), 
the  jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  especially 
Hebekah's  preference  of  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  jea- 
lousies, and  these  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  not  the 
God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  been 
particularly  made  and  repeated  to  those  three  patriarchs.4 

V.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are  Jldam,  as  being  a  public 
person  and  federal  head  (compare  Rom.  v.  14.  Gr.  and  1  Cor. 
xv.  45.);  Mekhizedek  (Psal.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  20.  and  vii.); 
and  Isaac.    (Gen.  xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18,  19.) 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelve 
paraschioth  or  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  siderim  or 
smaller  sections ;  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  fifty  chapters, 
the  general  contents  and  leading  divisions  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  Synopsis  : — 

Part  I.   The  Origin  of  the  World.  (Ch.  i.  ii.) 

Part  II.   The  History  of  the  former  IVorld.  (iii. — vii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise. 

(hi.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  of  Adam  and  his  descendants  to  Noah. 

(iv.  v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  its 
destruction  by  the  deluge,   (vi.  vii.) 
Part  III.   The  General  History  of  Mankind  after  the  Deluge. 
(viii. — xi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  restoration  of  the  world,   (viii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  intoxication  of  Noah,   (ix.) 
Sect.  3.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  his  descendants,    (x.) 
Sect.  4.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  man- 
kind,  (xi.) 
Part  IV.    The  Particular  History  ofthe  Patriarchs,  (xii.— 1.) 
Sect.  1.  History  of  Abraham  and  his  family  (xi.— xx.),  the 
birth  of  Isaac  (xxi.),  trial  of  Abraham  (xxii.),  the  death  of 
Sarah    (xxiii.),   marriage  of  Isaac   ^xxiv.),  and  death   of 
Abraham,  (xxv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Isaac. 

(xxv.  xxvi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(xxvii. — xxxvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The   history  of  the  church   under  the  patriarch  Jo- 
seph, (xxxvii. — 1.) 
Si.  The  afflictionaof  Jacob  and  Joseph:-  Joseph  sold  int..  BkrptfuxviJ  i, 
the  Incest  of  Judah  ia.wwu  >,  the  imprisonment  of  Joaepfi  bj  PoUphax 
(xxxi.v.  \l  )  .       .,  . 

Sii.  The  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  Joseph :-  Ins  promotion  in  (ho 
court  •.!  Pharaoh  (xlf  \  the  journeys  of  ins  brethren  In  Egypt  to  pur- 
rn  (xhl  — xlv.),  the  deacon)  •>!  Jacob  into  tint  mimiry  .,n.t 
M-tii.  in.  hi  there  wfch  his  fondly  (xlvi.  xlvtii.),  ins  prophetic  benedic- 
tions Of  Ins  children  (xhx.),  the  burial  ol  Jacob,  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joseph-  (,1  ) 


*  Allix's  Reflections  upon  Genesis.  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  pp.  247— 259. 
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For  a  summary  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  patriarchal  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  see  Volume  I.  pp.  14'2,  143. 

VII.  From  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  (a  difficulty, 
however,  which  exists  not  with  the  devout  reader  of  the 
sacred  volume),  some  learned  men,1  who  admit  the  Penta- 
teuch to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  have  contended  that 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
events,  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  niythos,  or  fable,  in- 
vented by  Moses  after  the  example  of  ancient  Greek  writers, 
to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  legislative  enactments!  and 
desio-ned  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  But  the  inventors  of 
this  fiction  (for  such  only  can  we  term  it)  have  assumed  that 
as  proved  which  never  had  any  existence,-  for  the  earliest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not 
composed  untiF  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Moses !  Further,  the  style  of  these  chap- 
ters, as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  whatever  of  allegorical  or 
figurative  description ;  this  is  so  evident  to  any  one  that 
reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.  And  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  commonest 
capacity,  Moses  speaks  according  to  optical,  not  physical 
truth :  that  is,  he  describes  the  effects  of  creation  optically, 
or  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any 
assignment  of  physical  causes.  In  doing  which  he  has  not 
merely  accommodated  his  narrative  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed  a 
method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity ;  but  he 
thereby  also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faith- 
fully, according  to  their  sensible  appearances:  by  which 
means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 
as  they  are  qualified  to  yield  ;  for  the  determination  of  causes 
must  follow  an  acquaintance  with  their  effects.2  "  Besides, 
if  it  be  granted  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  tabulous 
account  of  the  creation  ana  fall  of  man,  and  delivered  it 
as  a  divine  revelation,  because  that  would  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must,  therefore,  be- 
lieve this  account  to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and 
understood  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be 
allegorical.  No  such  declaration  was  ever  made;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  any  early  writing.  The  rabbis  in- 
deed, of  later  times,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrines  upon 
this  history :  but  this  proves,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  ac- 
count; and,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  positively  confirmed  by 
the  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who  preserved  a  certain 
unmixed  genealogy  trom  father  to  son,  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assured,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  did  believe  that  this  account,  as  far  as  it 
fell  within  human  cognizance,  had  the  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition  from  their  first  parent  Adam,  till  it  was 
written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."3 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony  already 
adduced,4  to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are 
numerous  incidental  references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  creation,  temptation,  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  acknow- 
ledged Facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed  down  from 
primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  following  in- 
stances, out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited  : — 

i  This  notion  is  current  among  the  divines  of  Germany,  and  the  modern 
Socinians  in  this  country  :  it  is  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer,  (Herat. 
Sacr.  pp.  351—365.),  and  by  Gramberg  (Libri  Geneseos  Adurnbratio  nova, 
pp.  16—18.  Lipsiee,  1328,  8vo.) ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (vol.  i.),  and  also  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  the  late  eminently 
learned  Bishop  Horsley,  in  the  British  Critic (O.  rf.),  vol.  xix.  pp.6— 13.  The 
younger  Rosenmuller  had  adopted  this  mythical  interpretation  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament;  but  maturer  consideration 
having  ted  him  to  see  its  erroneousness,  he,  greatly  to  his  honour,  returned 
to  the  proper  and  literal  interpretation  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Scholia, 
lately  published.    (Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  May,  1827,  p.  338.) 

»  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies, 
vol.  i.  p.  163.  (2d  edit.)  In  pp.  165—268.  there  is  an  elaborate  examination 
and  vindication  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

»  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

«  See  vol.  i.  pp.  69—78. 


1.  Allusions  to  the  creation. — Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  He  spake 
and  it  -was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  is 
manifestly  an  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  3.  et  seq. — Psal.  xxiv.  2.  He 
(Jehovah)  hath  founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  seas,  ana 
established  it  upon  the  floods.— -2  Pet.  iii.  5.  By  the  -word  of 
the  Lord  the  heavens  -were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing'  out 
of  the  -water  and  ifi  the  -water.  In  these  two  passages,  the 
sacred  writers  allude  to  Gen.  i.  6.  9. — 2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Gon,  -who 
commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  (rather  person)  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  Gen.  i.  3.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  the  designed  reference.  From  Eccl.  vii. 
29.  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  compared  with  Col.  iii.  10.  and  Jam.  iii.  9. 
we  learn,  that  the  divine  image,  in  which  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of  God,  viz.  uprightness  or 
righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  And  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  fact  in  Gen.  i.  27,  28.,  is  expli- 
citly mentioned  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xix.  4.  and 
Mark  x.  6.,  as  also  by  the  apostle  Paul.     Compare  I  Cor.  xi.  9. 

2.  Allusions  to  the  temptation  and  fall  of  our  first  pare?its, 
■which  are  related  in  Gen.  iii. — Job  xxxi.  33.  If  I  covered  my 
transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom. 
— Matt.  xxv.  41.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. — John  viii.  44.  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye 
will  [rather,  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he 
is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it. — 1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14.  Adam  was  first 
formed,  then  Eve  :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman 
having  been  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression. — 2  Cor.  xi.  3. 
The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty. — 1  John  iii.  8. 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  hy  the  Jews  who  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Christ.  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are  to 
be  found  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
—  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  an  image 
of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy  of  the  devil, 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold  of  his  side  do 
find  it.  (Wisd.  ii.  23,  24.) — Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God)  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world,  who 
was  created  alone;  and  brought  him  out  of  his  full  (by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,)  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all 
things,  (x.  1,  2.) — Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin; 
and  through  her  we  all  die.    (Ecclus.  xxv.  24.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent testimonies,  here  collected  together,  prove  that  the 
Mosaic  narrative  is  a  relation  of  real  facts.5  To  consider  the 
whole  of  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  "  is  not  only  to  throw 
over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable  confusion,  and  involve  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to  shake  to  its 
very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  the  promise, 
that '  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the 
serpent.'  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in 
any  other  sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge 
into  greater  perplexities  than  ever.  Some  well-meaning 
pious  commentators  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difficulties,  by  considering  some  parts  of  the.  Mosaic  his- 
tory in  an  allegorical,  and  other  parts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
this  is  to  act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  that  history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  production  are 
simplicity,  purity,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  pal- 
liation ;  the  whole  is  allegorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal."5 

In  short,  the  book  of  Genesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difficulties 
in  philosophy,  which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus 
it  has  been  reckoned  a  great  difficulty  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fossil  shells  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  but 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  explains  this  fact  better 
than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philosophers.7  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  of  languages 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative 

'  The  arguments  to  prove  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  which  we  have  necessarily  given  with  brevity,  are  ably  and  fully 
stated  in  Mr.  Holden's  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  London. 
1823,  Svo. 

•  Maurice's  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  868. 

i  See  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72. 
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of  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  look  place  at  Babel. 
(Gen.  xi.  1 — 9.)  And  although  some  futile  objections  have 
been  made  against  the  chronology  of  this  book,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  support 
the  theories  of  some  modern  self-etyled  philosophers;  yet 
even  here,  as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticulars,1 the  more  rigorously  it  is  examined  and  compared 
With  the  extravagant  and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Chal- 
daean,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more 
firmly  are  its  veracity  and  authenticity  established.  "  In 
fine,  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in  comparative 
darkness,  not  knowing  whence  il  came,  or  whither  it  garth. 
In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour,  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned 
without  it  in  a  thousand  years."2 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 

I.  Title. — II.  Author  anil  date. — III.  Occasion  and  subject- 
matter.— \V.  Scope. — V.  Types  of  the  Messiah.— Yh  Sy- 
napsis of  its  contents. — VII.  Remarks  on  the  plagues  in- 
flicted upon  the  Egyptians. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it 
records,  namely,  the  EHOaOS,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from'  Egypt.  By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  it  is  termea.r»D»  rrwi  Vc-Ai.kh  Shbmoth,  "these  are 
llu  words"  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  the  period  of  1 15  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2369  to  35J  1  inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  ac- 
cording to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exodus  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  in  express  words;  and  nineteen  allusions  to 
the  sense  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  .Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have 
already  shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot 
be  precisely  determined.  As,  however,  il  is  a  history  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubtless  written  after  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  .Mount  Smai  and  the  erecting  of  the  tabernacle ; 
for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evidently 
an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  hook  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypl  under  Pharaoh-Rameses  II. ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses;  his  subsequent 
flight  into  Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh-Ameno- 
phis  II.;  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother 
Aaron  :  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously  indicted  on  the 
Egyptians;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  :  the 
subsequent  iourneyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their 
idolatry,  and  frequent  murmurings  against  God  ;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  departure  of  the  ferai  lites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent 
the  church  of  God,  afflicted  and  preserved ;  together  with  the 
providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments 

inllicted  on   her  enemies.      It  plainly  points   out    the   accom- 

plishmenl  of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  delivered  to 

Abraham,  that  his  posterity  would  he  very  numerous  (com- 
pare Gen.  xv.  .").  xvii.  I — G.  and  xlvi.  27.  with  Num.  i.  I  — 
:i.  46.);  and   that  tin  v  would  be   afflicted    in  a  land  not  their 

own,  whence  they  should  depart  in  fhe  fourth  generation 
with  great  substance.  (Gen.  \v.  13—16.  with  Exod.  \ii. 
35.  in,  11.)  Further,  "in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Wed  Sea,  the  "Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the 
promised  land,  ibis  bunk  adumbrates  the  Btate  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  hi  t  arrival  at  the  hea- 
venly Canaan, — an  eternal  iest."-:      St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  S.  I. 

Ac.  and  in  various  parte  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
shown  thai  these  things  prefigured,  and  were  applicable  to, 
the  Christian  church.  A  careful  study  of  the  mediation  of 
Moses  will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation 

Of  Jesus  Christ. 

•  Bee  w>l  i  pp  . 

•>  Fuller*!  Expository  Dl  iG  nesis,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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V.  TvrF.s  of  the  Messiah  are  Jlaron  (Heb.  iv.  11 IG. 

v.  1,  f>A  ; — the  Paschal  Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  4G.  with  John  xix. 
36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.); — the  Manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15.  with 
1  Cor.  x.  3.) ; — the  Rock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  G.  with 
1  Cor.  x.  4.)  ; — the  Mercy  Seat  (Exod.  xxxvii.  G.  with  Rom. 
iii.  25.  Heb.  iv.  IG.) 

VI.  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into 
eleven  parasehioth  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  siderim  or 
sections:  in  our  Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  .Synopsis: — 
Part  I.  Account  of  the  Transactions  previously  to  the  Depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Sect.  1.  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (ch.  i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses,  (ch.  ii. — vi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  the  inilic- 
tion  of  the  ten  plagues,  (ch.  vii. — xi.) 

Part  II.   The  Narrative  of  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites. 

(ch.  xii. — xiv.) 
Part  111.    Transactions  subsequent  to  their  Exodus,  (ch.  xiv. 

— xviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  and  his  host.   (ch.  xiv.  xv.  1 — 22.) 

Sect.  2.  Relation  of  various  miracles  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
Israelites,  (ch.  xv.  23 — 27.  xvi.  xvii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children  with  Je- 
thro.  (ch.  xviii.) 
Part  IV.   The  Promulgation  of  the  Laiv  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Sect.  1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  God.   (ch.  xix.) 

Sect.  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.    (ch.  xx.) 

Sect.  3.  The  judicial  law.   (ch.  xxi. — xxiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction 
and  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  (ch.  xxiv. — xxxi.  xxxv. — 
xl.)  In  ch.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  are  related  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  tables  of  the  covenant. 

VII.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plaguos  inflicted 
upon  the  Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Bryant  in 
his  learned  treatise  on  this  subject  (8vo.  London,  1810), 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry  that  surround- 
ed them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  op- 
pressors, the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  first  plague — Water  turned  into  blood  (Exod. 
vii.  14 — 25.) — was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah 
over  their  imaginary  river-gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
elements  which  they  reverenced.  The  Nile  was  religiously 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who  valued  themselves  much 
upon  the  excellency  of  its  waters,  and  esteemed  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The  Nile  was 
turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  the  plague  of  frogs  (Exod.  viii.  1 — 15.)  the  object 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  the  Nile,  was  made  an  instru- 
ment of "  their  punishment.  Progs  were  deemed  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians;  but  whether  from  reverence  or  abhorrence  is 
uncertain.  By  this  plague,  the  waters  of  the  Nib-  became 
a  second  (fane  polluted,  and  the  land  was  equally  defiled. 

:;.  The  plague  of  lice  (Exod.  viii.  16 — L9.)  reproved  the 
absurd  superstition  of  the  Egpytians,  who  though)  it  would 
be  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  into  which  they  were 
going,  if  they  entered  it  with  any  animalcula  of  this  sort 
upon  them.    'The  people,  and  particularly  the  priests,  never 

Wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen,  because  linen  IS  least 

apt  to  produce  lice.  The  judgment,  inflicted  by  Moses  in 
this  plague,  was  so  proper,  that  the  priests  and  (Degicians 

immediately  perceived  from  what  hand  il  came,  and  con- 
b  BSed  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God, 

I.  The  plague  of  flies  (Exod.  viii.  20 — 39.)  which  was 
inflicted  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  sum* 

mer.    when    Egypl    swarms    with     files,    would    show     the 

Egyptians  the  folly  of  the  god,  whom  they  wrorshipped, 

thai    be   miehl    drive   away  the   gad-fly,  whose   sting   js  ex- 

tremel]  painful. 

:..  The  fifth  plague— the  murrain  among  cattle  (Exod.  ix. 
l — 7.)  destroyed  me  living  obj<  cts  ot  thi  ir  stupid  worship. 

The  sacred  bull,  the  cow.  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goal, 
fell   (bad    before   their  worshippers.     When   the  distempei 


Sect.  IV.] 

inflicted  by  this  judgment  spread  irresistibly  over  the  coun- 
try, the  Egyptians  not  only  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  also 
beheld  their  deities  and  their  representatives  sink  before  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical 
skill,  and  their  physicians  were  held  in  the  highest  repute, 
the  sixth  plague, — the  infliction  of  boils  accompanied  with 
blains  (Exod.  ix.  8 — 12.),  which  neither  their  deities  could 
avert,  nor  the  art  of  man  alleviate,  would  further  show  the 
vanity  of  their  gods.  Aaron  and  Moses  were  ordered  to  take 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them  towards  heaven, 
that  they  might  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  significant  command.  The  ashes  were  to  be  taken 
from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  in  the  Scripture  was  used  as 
a  type  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  cruelty 
which  they  experienced  in  Egypt.  (Deut.  iv.  20.)  The 
process  has  still  a  further  allusion  to  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
rite,  which  was  common  among  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
which  it.  is  opposed  as  a  contrast.  They  had  several  cities 
styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Heliopolis,  Idythia,  Abaris,  and 
Busiris.  In  these,  at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  men.1 
The  objects  thus  destined,  were  persons  with  bright  hair, 
and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  native  Egyptians.  Hence,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  foreigners;  and  it  is  probable,  that  whilst 
the  Israelites  resided  in  Egypt,  they  were  chosen  from  their 
body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  thus 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes  of  these 
victims,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air,  with  the 
view,  probably,  that  where  any  atom  of  this  dust  was  car- 
ried, a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  The  like  was,  therefore, 
done  by  Moses,  though  with  a  different  intention,  and  to  a 
more  certain  effect. 

7.  The  plague  of  hail,  rain,  and  fire  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.), 
demonstrated  that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  five,  nor 
Isis,  who  presided  over  water,  could  protect  the  fields  and 
the  climate  of  Egypt  from  the  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the 
hail  of  Jehovah.  These  phenomena  were  of 
occurrence,  at  any  period  of  the  year :  fhsj 
time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and  serene. 
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8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague 
of  locusts,  (Exod.  x.  1 — 20.)  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
from  the  account  of  those  insects  in  this  volume,  p.  39. 
The  Egyptians  had  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted  to  deliver 
their  country  from  these  terrible  invaders.  They  trusted 
much  to  the  fecundity  of  their  soil,  and  to  the  deities,  Isis 
and  Serapis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty.  But 
by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  before  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  The  very  winds, 
which  they  venerated,  were  made  the  instruments  of  their 
destruction;  and  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  their  de- 
fence against  the  locusts,  could  not  afford  them  any  pro- 
tection. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days'1  darkness  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Exod.  x.  21—27.)  The  Egyptians 
considered  light  and  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  be  pro- 
per types  of  God.  They  regarded  the  sun,  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  as  an  emblem  of  his  glory  and  salutary  influence 
on  the  world.  The  sun  was  esteemed  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  was  supposed  with  the  moon  to  rule  all  things :  and  not 
only  to  be  the  conservators,  but  the  creators  of  all  things. 
Accordingly  they  worshipped  them,  as  well  as  night  and 
darkness.  This  miraculous  darkness  would,  therefore,  con- 
firm still  further  (if  further  confirmation  were  wanting)  the 
vanity  of  their  idol-deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  the  tenth  and  last  plague — the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born  (Exod.  xi.  1 — 8.  xii.  29,  30.)  was 
most  equitable ;  because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  pre- 
served by  one  of  the  lsraelitish  family,  they  had  (contrary 
to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stipulation  originally 
made  with  the  Israelites  when  they  first  went  into  Egypt,) 
enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted ;  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their  bond- 
age intolerable.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,2  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  rush  from  the  house  into  the 
street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with  loud  and  bitter  outcries  :  and 
every  member  of  the  family  united  in  the  bitter  expressions 
of  sorrow.  How  great,  then,  must  their  terror  and  their 
grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
first-born  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive 

»  Plutarch,  Is.  ct  Osir.  v.  1.  p.  380.  D.  »  Lib.  ii.  cc.  85,  86. 


that  was  in  the  dungeon.  ,■  and  all  the  first-born  of  cattle .-  and 
when  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians  ,■  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt".- 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead  ! 
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I.   Title,   author,  and  date. — II.   Scope. — III.   Synopsis  of  its 
contents. 

I.  The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  termed 
N-ipii  va-viKRA,  and  he  called,  from  its  initial  word)  is  in  the 
Septuagint  styled  aetitikon,  and  in  our  version  Leviticus, 
or  the  Levitical  book,  because  it  principally  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  various  sacrifices  ;  the  charge  of  which  was 
committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is  termed  in  Exod.  iv. 
14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  office  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  a  "  Levitical 
priesthood."  (Heb.  vii.  11.)  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it 
is  called  the  law  of  the  priests,  which  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

The  author  of  this  book,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
Moses  ;  and  it  is  cited  as  his  production  in  several  books  of 
Scripture.  By  comparing  Exod.  xl.  17.  with  Num.  i.  1.  we 
learn  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one  month,  viz. 
from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  numbering  of  the 
people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  after  Israel's  departure  from  Egypt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490. 
The  laws  prescribed  upon  other  subjects  than  sacrifices 
have  no  chronological  marks  by  which  we  can  judo-e  of  the 
times  when  they  were  given. 

II.  The  general  Scope  of  this  book  is,  to  make  known  to 
the  Israelites  the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances, 
and  by  those  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  to  lead  the 
Israelites  to  the  Messiah  (Heb.  x.  1.  with  Gal.  iii.  24.)  : 
and  it  appears  from  the  argument  of  Saint  Paul,  that  they 
had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions. (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 4.) 

This  book  is  of  great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  fte- 
brews,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 
In  considering,  however,  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Leviticus, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  types  too  extensively : 
the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spiritual  import  is  un- 
doubtedly very  pious  and  just,  but  few  persons  will  acquiesce 
in  his  remark,  that  "  almost  every  syllable  in  this  book  breathes 
a  spiritual  sacrament."3 

HI.  Leviticus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  nine  paraschioth, 
which  in  our  Bibles  form  twenty-seven  chapters :  it  consists 
of  four  leading  topics  ;  comprising 

Part  I.  The  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices,  in  which  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together  with  their 
concomitant  rites  ,-  as, 

Sect.  1.  The  Burnt  Offering  (Lev.  i.),  which  prefigured  the 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  to  put  away 
sin ;"  and  who,  by  his  "  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified."  (Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  14.  1  John  i.  7.) 
Sect.  2.  The  Meat  Offerings.   (Lev.  ii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  Peace  Offering  (Lev.  hi.),  which  represented 
both  Christ's  oblation  of  himself,  whereby  he  became  our 
peace  and  salvation  (Eph.  ii.   14 — 16.  Acts  xiii.  47.  Heb. 
v.  9.  ix.  28.)   and  also  our  oblation  of  praise,  thanksgiving, 
and  prayer  to  God. 
Sect.  4.  The  Offering  made  for  sins  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv. 
v.),  which,  being   consumed  without  the  camp,  signified 
Christ's  suffering  "  without  the  gate,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  his  own  blood."  (Heb.  xiii.  11 — 13.) 
Sect.  5.  The   Trespass    Offering  for  sins  knowingly  com- 
mitted (Lev.  vi.  vii.),  in  which  sacrifice  the  guilt  was  con- 
sidered as  being  transferred  to  the  animal  offered  up  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  person  offering  it,  as  redeemed  from  the 

'  "Singula  sacrificia,  immo  singula,  penc  syllaba,  et  vestes  Aaron,  et 
lotus  Orclo  Leviticus  spirant  crelestia  sacrainenta."— Epist.  ad  Paulinuii', 
§  7.  This,  and  the  subsequent  references  to  Jerome's  Prefaces,  are  made 
lo  the  collection  of  them,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  (182G.  8vo  > 
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penalty  of  sin.     Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  made  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin.  (Isa.  liii.  10.  with  2  Cor.  v.  21.) 
Part  II.   The  Institution  of  the  Priesthood,  in  which  the  con- 
secration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacred  of/ire  is  related, 
together  with  the  punishment  of  Nadub  and  Abihu.  (Lev. 
viii. — x.) 
Pakt  III.    The  Laivs  concerning  Purifications  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Priests.  (Lev.  xi. — xxii.) 

Among  these,  the  regulations  concerning  leprosy  (xiii.)  as  re- 
presenting the  universal  taint  of  sin,  and  those  concerning 
the  scape-goat  and  the  great  day  of  atonement  (xvi.),  de- 
mand particular  attention;  as  typifying  die  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made  thereby  (Hel>. 
ix.  7 — 12.  24 — 27.)  ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  inculcate 
the  haU  fulness  of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  internal  purity. 
Chapters  xviii.  and  xix.  contain  various  cautions  to  the  Is- 
raelites to  avoid  the  sinful  practices  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanitcs,  with  laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  situations  of  the  children  of  Israel,  interspersed  with 
several  moral  precepts  inculcating  the  duties  of  humanity 
and  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  strict  integrity. 
Part  IV.  The  Laws  concerning  the  Sacred  Festivals,  Vows, 
Thing*  dr  voted,  and  Tithes. 

Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  seven  great  festivals,  viz.  the  Sab- 
bath, the  passover,  the  feast  of  lirst-fruits,  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  celebration  of  these  solemn 
festivals  was  of  singular  use  for  maintaining  the  system  of 
divine  worship  among  the  Israelites  ;  for  distinguishing  them 
from  all  other  people  ;  for  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
many  and  great  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Jehovah  ;  for 
the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the  public  ministry; 
for  preserving  purity  and  unity  in  divine  worship;  and, 
lastly,  for  prefiguring  the  manifold  and  great  blessings  be- 
stowed on  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  In  chap.  xxiv.  vari- 
ous ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined  :  and  in  chap. 
xxv.  is  recapitulated  the  law  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
which  had  before  been  given  (sec  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  ;  the 
nice  of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  with  various  precepts 
respecting  mercy,  benevolence,  &c.  The  jubilee  was  typi- 
cal of  the  great  time  of  release,  the  Gospel-dispensation. 
(See  Isa.  lxi.  1 — '-i.  with  Imkeiv.  19.)  Chap. xxvi. presents 
various  prophetic  promises  and  threatcnings  which  have 
signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Compare  v.  22. 
with  Num.  xxi.  6.  2  Kings  ii.  24.  and  xvii.  25.  with  Ezek. 
v.  17.)  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day,  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44.  The  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  chapter  comprises  regulations  concerning 
vows,  and  things  devoted,  as  well  as  the  tithes  which  were 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 


SECTION  V. 

ON    THE    BOOK    OF    NUMBERS. 

I.  Title,  author,  date,  and  argument. — II.  Scope. — III.  Types 
of  the  iMrnsiah. — IV.  Prediction  of  the  JMessiuh. — V.  Chro- 
nology.— VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VII.  Observations  on 
the  books  of  the  -wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  i«  Numbers 
xxi.  14. 

I.  I.v  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  this  fourth  book 
of  Moses  is  usually  tinned  i:n.  v/-.iM)'.'it''u,  and  he  spake, 
because  it  commences  with  thai  word  in  the  original  text:  it 
is  also  called  wen,  bi  midbor,  "  /»  the  Desert, "  which  is  the 
fifth  won!  in  the  gist  verse,  because  it  relates  the  transactions 
■  if  tin-  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  the  Alexandrian 
translators  it  was  entitled  AP16MOJ.  which  appellation  was 
adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers;  -and  by  the  Latin  translators 
it  was  termed  Numeric  Numbers,  wh(  nee  our  English  title  is 
derived  ;  because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  n bering  of 

the  children   of  Israd,  related   in   chapters  i. — iii.  and  xxvi. 

1;  appears  from  ixxvi.  13.  to  have  Keen  written  by  M 

the  plain   i  i'  Moab.    B<  sides  the  numeration  and  marshalling 

of  the  Israelites  for  their  journey,  s(  wral  law  i  in  addition  to 

those  delivered  in  Lv,,, Ins  and  Leviticus, and  likewise"  several 

remarkable  i  irded  in  this  book. 

II.  The  S<  on  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  is,  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  for  a  perpetual  example,  the  providential  care  of  the 


Almighty  over  the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  temptations  and  murmurings  Ihere  by 
which  they  provoked  and  offended  their  Heavenly  Protector; 
so  that,  at  length,  he  sware  in  his  wrath  that  tliey  should  not 
enter  into  his  rest.  (Psal.  xcv.  11.)  St.  Paul,  warning  the 
converted  Hebrews,  expressly  states  that  they  could  not'enter 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  because  of  their  unbelief  (Heb.  iii. 
19.)  ;  and  in  1  Cor.  x.  I. — 11.  he  states  that  all  these  things 
happened  auto  them  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  our 
admonition.  The  method  pursued  in  this  book  is  precisely 
that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  an  itinerary  ; 
the  respective  stations  are  noted;  and  the  principal  occur- 
rences that  took  place  at  each  station  are  related,  omitting 
such  as  are  of  comparatively  less  importance.  This  circum- 
stance is  an  additional  internal  proof  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is  cited  as  his  work 
in  many  parts  of  .Scripture. 

III.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  book,  are,  The  Water 
that  issued  from  the  Hock  (Num.  xx.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4. 1 1 .)  ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  (Num.  xxi.  with  John 
iii.  14.) 

IV.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prediction  concerning 
the  Messiah,  viz.  Numbers  xxiv.  17.  1!».  which,  Rosenmiiller 
and  some  other  eminent  biblical  critics  have  contended, 
cannot  apply  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  passage,  it  is  true,  in  its 
primary  and  literal  meaning,  intimates  that  from  the  people 
of  Israel  should  arise  a  mighty  prince,  who  would  obtain  an 
entire  conquest  and  bear  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
Edorn :  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  David,  for  it  is  expressly 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  finally  subdued  those  nations. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.  14.)  But,  in  its  full  import,  it  has  invariably 
been  considered  as  referring  to  that  illustrious  personage,  of 
whom  David  was  a  type  and  a  progenitor  :  and  is,  in  fact,  a 
splendid  prediction  of  the  final  and  universal  sway  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  shall  be  broken 
down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  become  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  many  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour  ;  which,  in 
similar  language,  describe  him  as  acquiring  dominion  over 
heathen  countries,  and  destroying  the  enemies  of  his  church  : 
and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  several  of  these  ancient  predic- 
tions, some  particular  opposers,  as  the  Moabites  and  Edom- 
ites,  are  put  for  the  "  adversaries  of  the  Lord, "  in  general. 
(See  Psal.  ii.  8.  lxxii.  8.  ex.  6.  Isa.  xi.  14.  and  xxv.  10.)  i 

In  this  passage,  an  eminent  critic  observes,  that  Balaam, 
in  prophetic  vision,  descries  the  remote  coming  of  Shiloh, 
under  the  imagery  of  a  star  and  a  sceptre,  or  an  illustrious 
prince.  Though  it  was  foretold  that  "  the  sceptre  should 
depart  from  Judah"  at  his  coming,  this  prophecy  confirms  to 
him  a  proper  sceptre  of  his  own :  and  our  Lord  claimed  it 
when  he  avowed  himself  a  "King"  to  Pilate,  but  declared 
that  his  "kingdom  was  not  of  this  world."  (John  xviii.  36, 
37.)  This  branch  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  about  1600 
years  after ;  when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  the  Magi  from 
the  East"  (who  are  supposed  by  Throphylact  to  have  been 
the  posterity  of  Balaam)  came  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Where 
is  the  [true]  born  king  of  the  Jews'?  for  we  have  seen  his 
star  at  Us  rising,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.  "2  (Matt.  ii. 
1,2.1 

V.  The  book  ol  Numbers  contains  a  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journeyings, 

— that  is.  a  period  of  thirty-eighl  years  and  nine  or  ten  months. 

((' pare  Num.  i.  and  sxxvi.  i.'?.  with  Dent.  i.  ."(.)     Most 

of  the  transactions  here  recorded  took  place  in  the  second  and 

thirty-eighth  years  :  the  dates  of  the  facts  related  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  cannot  he  precisely  ascertained. 

VI.  According  to  the  Jew  ish  division,  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  contains  ten  paraschioth  or  chapters;  in  out  Bibles  it 

■  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  vol  me  antbor  adda 

then,  is  the  'Star,1  which  Balaam  foretold  ;  'the  bright  and  niorn- 

which,  'through  the  tender  mercy  o r  God,  hath  visited  us' 

(Luke  1.78.  Rev.  xxii.  16.) ;  and  to  him  also  '  the  sceptre'  o(  univi 
rernmeni  is  oomniitted.  '  He  shall  have  dominion  ;'  lor  '  he  muai  reigo  mi 
be  had)  pul  all  enemies  under  bia  feel  '  (ICor.  \ 
ward  to  the  time  ofhis  coining,  which  is  usus  N         txiv.M.j 

1  the  latter  days :'  and  concerning  him  h<  '1  ■  ■■  ' >  bnl  not 

ill  behold  him,  but  nol  nigh  ;'  which  might  Intimati  -  thai  ins  «|i- 
ould  see  hire  oal)  bj  the  spirit  or 
prophecy.  Urn  It  n  '  "'  "'  "",  saviour,  when 

indeed  both  Balaam  and  every  deapiser  ofhii  grace  'sh.iii  -<  ■   him    in  Ins 
hull  I,. •hoi, I  hnn,  but  nol  nigh  :'  for  they  shall  be  driven  aul  from 
him  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  rbe  punished  »nii  <-\>  •  j  •  um  d.struo 
I oon  the  presence  of  ihe  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." 

"'"'      I'       1M'  .      •,      ,  X.    .  «*» 

>Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  fh  i  onologjr,  *«.  u   1 k  I.  p.  229. 


6ect.  V.] 

consists  of  thirty-six  chapters,  which  comprise  four  principal 

parts  or  sections. 

Part  I.   The  Census  of  the  Israelites,  comprising, 

Sect.  1.  The  enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  mar- 
shalling of  them  into  a  regular  camp ;  "  each  tribe  by  itself 
under  its  own  captain  or  chief,  distinguished  by  its  own 
peculiar  standard."    (Num.  i.  ii.) 

The  standards  or  banners  of  the  tribes  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Moses  (ii.  2.) ;  but  they  seem  to  be  pointed  out 
by  Rev.  iv.  7.  with  which  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  agrees. 
The  standard  of  Judah  is  a  lion ;  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  of  Dan,  an  eagle.  This  agrees  with 
the  vision  of  the  cherubic  figures  in  Ezekiel  i.  10.' 

Sect.  2.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  census  of  the  Levites ; 
the  designation  of  them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  to  various  services  in  the  tabernacle,  (iii.  iv.) 
Besides  the  conveniency  which  would  naturally  result 
from  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes,  this 
census  would  demonstrate  to  the  Israelites  (as  it  does  to  us), 
how  faithful  God  had  been  to  the  promise  made  to  the  pa- 
triarchs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving their  posterity.  By  this,  also,  they  were  preserved 
from  all  intermixture  with  their  vicious  and  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours ;  each  true-born  Israelite  being  obliged  and  enabled  to 
deliver  a  clear  account  of  the  tribe,  and  even  the  family, 
from  which  he  was  descended ;  which  was  of  still  higher 
and  more  special  importance  for  preserving  the  certain  and 
unexceptionable  genealogy  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  be  born  of  this  nation,  according  to  original  and  repeated 
promise.2 
Part  II.   The  Institution  of  various  Legal  Ceremonies, — as, 

Sect.  1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all 
unclean  persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  adul- 
teress by  the  waters  of  jealousy.   (Num.  v.) 

Sect.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabernacle 
by  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,   (vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Levites.  (viii.) 

Sect  5.  The  celebration  of  the  passover.  (ix.) 

Sect.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 
camp  of  Israel  during  their  progress,  (x.) 
Part  III.   The  History  of  their  Journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 

the  Land  of  Moab,  comprising  an  Account  of  their  Eight 

Murmurings  in  the  Way. 

Sect.  1.  The  first  Murmuring  of  the  People  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  -way;  which  was  punished  by  fire  at 
Taberah.  (xi.  1—3.) 

Sect.  2.  Their  Loathing  of  Manna,  and  Murmuring  for 
Flesh,  punished  by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence. 
(xi.  4—35.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Moses, 
for  which  Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  but  was  healed 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  (xii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  instructions  given  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
explore  the  promised  land,  and  their  "evil  report"  of  it. 
(xiii.)  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  at  Kadesh-Barnea  ; 
for  which  all  of  them,  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, were  deprived  of  entering  into  Canaan :  and  the  men 
that  brought  up  "  the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  by  the 
plague,"  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  ch.  xv.  some  or- 
dinances are  given  for  conducting  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Sect.  5.  The  Murmuring  and  Rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  and  their  followers,  with  their  punishment, 
(xvi.  1—40.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  against  Moses  and 
Aaron,  on  account  of  their  preceding  judgment,  and  their 
punishment,  with  Aaron's  intercession  for  them.3  (xvi.  41 

»  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  on  Num.  ii.  2. 

»  Pyle's  Paraphrase,  &c.  on  the  Old  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

»  In  Aaron  making  intercession  for  the  rebel  Israelites,  we  behold  a 
lively  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest,  in 
things  pertaining  to  Qod,  to  make  intercession  for  th&.v.ns  of  the  people. 
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— 50.)  The  miraculous  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  among  the 
rods  of  the  tribes,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  priesthood,  and 
as  a  monument  against  the  rebels  (xvii.)  ;  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  some  directions  concerning  the  dignity  and  supe- 
riority of  the  priestly  office  over  that  of  the  Levites,  and 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  both  (xviii.),  together  with 
regulations  concerning  the  water  of  separation  made  with 
the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  and  its  use  for  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  unclean,  (xix.) 

Sect.  7.  Their  Murmuring  in  the  Desert  of  Zin  for  Water, 
the  unbelief  of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edomites,  and 
Aaron's  death,  (xx.) 

Sect.  8.  Their  Murmuring,  as  "  they  journeyed  to  compass 
the  land  of  Edom"  when  "  the  soul  of  the  people  was  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  length  of  the  way,"  and  also  their 
loathing  of  manna,  by  them  contemptuously  termed  "  light 
bread,"  for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serpents, 
but  on  repentance  were  healed  by  looking  at  a  brazen  ser- 
pent, (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  History  of  the  Transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  (xxii. — xxxvi.)  ;  including, 

Sect.  1.  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  respecting  the 
Jews  and  their  enemies,4  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to 
commit  idolatry  by  the  Moabites,  with  their  consequent 
punishment,  (xxii. — xxv.) 

Sect.  2.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  people  (xxvi.)  ;  in 
which  are  displayed  "  the  singular  providence  of  God,  and 
the  further  accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriarchs, 
in  multiplying  the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  that  in 
all  the  tribes  there  were  only  C 1 ,020  men"  less  than  at  the 
first  census,5  "  notwithstanding  the  whole  of  that  murmuring 
generation"  (with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  a 
few  others)   "perished  in  the  wilderness."6 

Sect.  3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  various  regula- 
tions concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  (xxvii. — xxxvi.)  The  thirty-third  chapter  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  several  stages  of  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites.  As  the  best  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  Map,  together 
with  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

(Heb.  ii.  17.)  "Does  not  He,  while  the  pestilence  of  sin  is  raging  in  the 
world  at  large,  or  in  the  bodies  of  individuals,  stand  between  us  and  sin 
with  the  incense  of  his  intercession,  and  the  offering  of  his  blood,  and 
make  an  atonement  and  stay  the  plague,  and  death  eternal,  to  all  who  have 
a  lively  faith  in  Him?  He  is  able  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost  thai 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 
(Heb.  vii.  25.)"    Plumptre's  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i. 

«  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  by  Balaam, 
consult  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss.  v.  and  the  Dissertation 
sin-  les  Propheties  de  Balaam,  in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  iii.  pp.  274— 31& 
"Though  God  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophet,  he 
deigned  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  occasion  as  the  herald  of  the  divine 
oracles;  to  illustrate  the  impotency  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit."  (Bp.  Gray.)  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Works,  vol.  i. 
serm.  vii. 

s  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  26.  The  following  comparative  state- 
ment will  show  how  much  some  of  the  tribes  had  increased,  and  others 
had  diminished,  since  the  first  enumeration :— 


Ch.i. 

Ch.  xxvi. 

Reuben 

46,500 

43,730 

2,770  decrease 

Simeon 

59,300 

22,200 

37,100  decrease 

Gad 

45,650 

40,500 

5,150  decrease 

Judah 

74,600 

76,500 

1,900  increase 

Issachar     . 

54,400 

64,300 

9,900  increase 

Zebulon 

57,400 

60,500 

3,100  increase 

Manasseh  . 

32,200 

52,700 

30,500  increase 

Ephraim     . 

40,500 

.        32,500 

8,000  decrease 

Benjamin   . 

35,400 

45,600 

10,200  increase 

Dan 

62,700 

64,400 

1,700  increase 

Asher 

41,500 

53,400 

11,900  increase 

Naphtali     . 

53,400 

45,400 

8,000  decrease 

Total  603,550 

601,730 

1,820    decrease 

whole  in  3  years. 

Decrease  in  all  61,020.    Increase  in  all  59,020 
Ch.  iii.  Ch.  xxvi. 

Levites  22,300       .       23,300       .       increase  1,000 

Mr.  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Notes,  on  Num.  xxvi.  62. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xxvi.  51. 
•  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  26.  §  4. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE 

WILDERNESS." 

(From  Dr.  Hales' s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  I.pp 

.395-400.) 

Y 

M 

D 

1 

1. 

IS 

1.  Rameses,  near  Cairo 

Exod.  xii. 

37. 

Num. xxxiii.    3 

2.  Succoth 
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VII.  Few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  have  more  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  biblical  critics,  than  t/u  Book  of  Ike  Wartof 
the  Lord  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  11.  Aben-Ezra,  Hottin- 
ger,  -.uid  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  because  in  it -arc  related  various  battles  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Amorites  :  Hey.elius,  and  after  him  Mi- 
chaelis,  think  it  was  an  Aiimritish  writing,  containing  tri- 
umphal  songs  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  that 
immediately  follow.  Ponseca  aud  some'  others  refer  it  to  the 
book  of  Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites,  v.  ho  fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and, 
instead  of  hook,  he  translates  it,  with  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  narration.!  and  proposes  to  render  the  verse  thus  : — 
"Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  there 
is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea.  and 
in  the  brooks  of  Anion." — Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  consider? 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  direc- 
tions written  by  Moses  fox  Joshua's  private  instruction,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  wars  after  his  decease.  (See  Bxod. 
xvii.  II — 1(1.)  This  opinion  appeals  to  us  the  most  simple, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 
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I.  The  Jews  call  this  fifth  book  of  Moves  onain  dSk 
(AI/-M  ii'/ii'Ho-iu.m),  that  is,  "Tfiatare  thtworda"  because  the 
original  commenci  -  with  these  words:  by  some  rabbins  it  is 
called  nmn  rue>D  (iw'sNcn  tobah).  or  the  repetition  of  the  /'/"■, 
while  others  term  it  -ied  niron  (smmimi  ti  kiiiii  hi ),  or  the 
/huh  of  Reproofs,  on  account  of  the  numerous  n  proofs  of  die 
Israelites  by  Moses.  The  (.'neks  and  Latins  respectively 
call  it  AETTEPONOMION,  Ocuteronomium  (whence  our 
English  title  Deuteronomy  is  derived),  that  is  to  say,  the 
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second  law  vu5uts/>oc  No/wr),  because  it  contains  a  second  state- 
ment of  the  laws  which  Moses  had  formerly  promulgated  to 
the  Israelites.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5.  with  xxxiv. 
1.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  that  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he 
addresses  the  Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this 
book  is  five  lunar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers, 
about  two  months,  viz.  from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  From  the  account  of  Moses's 
death  recorded  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  and 
the  insertion  of  some  explanatory  words  in  other  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  its  author  :  but  the  following  remark  will  clearly 
prove  this  notion  to  be  unfounded.  The  words  of  Moses  (as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark)  evidently  conclude 
with  the  thirty-third  chapter:  the  thirty-fourth  was  added  to 
complete  the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  probably  imme- 
diately after  his  death  by  his  successor  Joshua,  the  last  four 
by  some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra,  or  some  pro- 
phet that  succeeded  Samuel.  Another  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  difficulty  is  the  following ;  viz.  that  what 
now  forms  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  formerly  the 
first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined  to  Deu- 
teronomy by  way  of  supplement.  This  opinion  will  not 
appear  improbable,  when  it  is  considered  that  sections  and 
other  divisions,  as  well  as  points  and  pauses,  were  invented 
long  since  these  books  were  written :  for,  in  those  early  ages 
several  books  were  connected  together,  and  followed  each 
other  on  the  same  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book  might, 
therefore,  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another,  and  in 
process  of  time  be  considered  as  its  real  conclusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deuteronomy ;  especially  as  the  supplemental  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  last  transactions  and  death  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Pentateuch.1 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  to  repeat  to 
the  Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God 

-which  had  been  given  to  them ;  that  those  who  were  not  born 
at  the  time  when  they  were  originally  delivered,  or  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  them,  might  be  instructed  in  these 
laws,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them,  and,  consequently,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  promised  land  upon  which  they  were 
entering.  With  this  view  the  sacred  historian  recapitulates 
the  various  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  them  and 
their  forefathers,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt;  the  vic- 
tories which  by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained  over  their 
enemies ;  their  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  chastisements.  The 
moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  laws  are  repeated  with  addi- 
tions and  explanations ;  and  the  people  are  urged  to  obedience 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
endearing  promises  made  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would 
assuredly  perform,  if  they  did  not  frustrate  his  designs  of 
mercy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That  no  person  might 
thereafter  plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he  commanded 
that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  every 
seventh  year;  and  concluded  his  ministerial  labours  among 
the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable  ode,  which  he  commanded 
every  one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  prophetic  benediction 
to  the  twelve  tribes. 

III.  This  book  contains  only  one  Prophecy  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  viz.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18,  19.,  which  was  ful- 
filled fifteen  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is 
expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii. 
37.  ;'2  it  also  comprises  several  very  remarkable  predictions 
relative  to  the  Israelites,  some  of  which  are  fulfilled  before 
our  eyes.  "  These  prophecies,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,3 
"  become  more  numerous  and  distinct  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  denunciations  with  respect  to  the  future  state 
of  the  Israelites ;  the  sufferings,  the  dispersions,  and  the  de- 
vastations to  which  they  were  to  be  subject;  the  prophetic 
blessings  which  he  pronounced  on  the  different  tribes  by 
name ;  the  clear  foresight  which  he  had  of  the  rapid  victories 
of  their  invaders,  and  of  the  extreme  miseries  which  they 
were  to  experience  when  besieged ;  his  express  predictions 
relating  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  which  we  see 

1  Alexander's  Hebrew  and  English  Pentateuch,  cite.:  by  Dr.  Clarke  on 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  who  is  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  should  constitute  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

a  On  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  see  Vol.  I.  ch.  I.  Sec.  II.  App. 
Bishop  Newton's  Sixth  Dissertation,  and  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  vol.  i.  pp.  130—149.  edit.  1768. 

*  By  Mr.  Hewlett,  Introd.  to  Deut.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  .Jto  edit. 


accomplished  in  the  present  day : — all  these  circumstances, 
when  united,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  this  sacred  book,  and  present  to  our  minds  a  memo- 
rable instance  of  the  divine  justice." 

IV.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  paraschioth  or 
chapters  :  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads : — 
Part  I.  A  Repetition  of  the  History  related  in  the  preceding 

Books,-  comprising, 

Sect.  1.  A  relation  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wilder- 
ness, from  their  leaving  Mount  Horeb  until  their  arrival  at 
Kadesh.  (Deut.  i.) 

Sect.  2.  Their  journey  from  Kadesh  till  they  came  to  the  land 
of  the  Amorites,  and  the  defeat  of  Sihon  their  king,  and  of 
Og  king  of  Bashan,  together  with  the  division  of  their  terri- 
tories among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.   (ii.  iii.) 

Sect.  3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid 
idolatry,  founded  on  their  past  experience  of  the  goodness 
of  God.   (iv.) 
Part  II.  A  Repetition  of  the  Moral,  Ceremonial,  and  Judicial 

Law  ;  containing, 

Sect.  1.  A  Repetition  of  the  Moral  Lata  or  Ten  Command- 
ments (v.  1 — 22.)  and  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  Israel 
(v.  22 — 33.)  ; — an  exposition  of  the  first  commandment, 
with  an  exhortation  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts  (vi.)  ; 
— an  exposition  of  the  second  commandment  against  idola- 
try, prohibiting  any  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  and  every 
vestige  of  their  idolatry  (vii.)  ; — strong  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, arising  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  from 
the  consideration  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  conduct  them 
into  the  promised  land,  not  on  account  of  their  own  right- 
eousness, but  of  his  great  mercy,  (viii.  ix.  x.  xi.) 

Sect.  2.  A  Repetition  of  the  Ceremonial  Laiu  (xii. — xvi.)  ; 
— a  command  to  abolish  all  idolatry,  and  regulations  for  the 
worship  of  God  (xii.)  ; — laws  against  false  prophets,  and 
idolatrous  cities  (xiii.)  ; — prohibition  against  disfiguring 
themselves  in  mourning  (xiv.  1,  2.)  ; — a  recapitulation  of 
the  law  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  (xiv.  3 — 21.), 
— and  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Levites  (xiv.  22 — 29.)  ; 
— regulations  concerning  the  year  of  release  (xv.)  ; — con- 
cerning the  stated  annual  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xvi.  1 — 17.)  ; — the  election  of 
judges,  and  administration  of  justice  (xvi.  18 — 20.)  ; — a 
prohibition  against  planting  groves  or  setting  up  idols  near 
the  altar  of  God.  (xvi.  21,  22.) 

Sect.  3.  A  Repetition  and  Exposition  of  the  Judicial  Law 
(xvii. — xxvi.)  ; — a  command  to  put  idolaters  to  death,  regu- 
lations for  determining  difficult  controversies,  and  concern- 
ing the  election  and  qualifications  of  a  king  (xvii.)  ; — the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.  1 — 8.)  ; — 
cautions  against  following  the  abominations  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  especially  divination  (xviii.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  prediction 
relative  to  the  great  prophet  that  should  arise  (xviii.  15 — 
19.)  ; — criteria  for  distinguishing  false  prophets  from  true 
ones  (xviii.  20 — 22.)  ; — laws  relative  to  the  cities  of  refuge 
(xix.  1 — 10.),  the  treatment  of  murderers  (xix.  II — 13.), 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  15 — 21.)  ; — laws  con- 
cerning war  and  the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  (xx.)  ; — the 
expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  marriage  with  captives, 
rights  of  the  first-born,  punishment  of  a  disobedient  son, 
&c.  (xxi.)  ; — regulations  concerning  things  lost  or  strayed, 
the  distinguishing  of  the  sexes  by  their  apparel,  punishment 
of  adultery,  &c.  (xxii.)  ; — who  may  or  may  not  enter  into 
the  congregation — prohibition  against  all  uncleanness — 
regulations  concerning  usury,  vows,  and  trespasses  (xxiii.)  ; 
— of  divorces,  the  privileges  of  newly  married  men,  pledges, 
manstealing,  wages,  the  execution  of  justice,  and  gleanings 
(xxiv.)  ; — concerning  lawsuits  and  punishments,  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  (xxv.)  : — ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
offering  first-fruits  (xxvi.  1 — 15.)  ; — the  covenant  between 
God  and  the  Israelites,  (xxvi.  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.   The  Confirmation  of  the  Law ;  for  which  purpose 

the  law  was  to  be  written  on  stones,  and  set  up  on  Alount 

Ebal,    (xxvii.) ; — prophetic  promises  to   the   obedient,  and 

curses  against  the  disobedient  (xxviii.)  ;4 — an  exhortation  to 

obedience  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  to  dedicate 
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themselves  and  their  posterity  to  God  (xxix.)  ; — promises  of 
pardon  to  the  repentant  (xxx.  1 — 14.); — good  and  evil  set 
before  them.  (xxx.  15—20.) 

Part  IV.   The  Personal  History  of  Moses,  until  his  Death  ,■ 
containing, 

Sect.  1.  Hie  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  (xxxi. 
1 — 8.)  ; — and  his  delivery  of  a  ropy  of  the  law  to  the  priests, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  and  publicly  read  every  seventh 
year    (xxxi.  'J — 11.)  ; — a  solemn  charge  given  to  Joshua, 
&c.  (xxxi.  15—27.) 
Sect.  2.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  his- 
torical ode  of  Moses  (xxxi.  28 — 30.),  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  chapter  xxxii. 
Sect.  3.  His  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
peculiar  felicity  and  privilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  protector,   (xxxiii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  (xxxiv.) 
V.  "  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  design,  and 
use  of  the  law  :   the  former  may  be  considered  as  an  evan- 
gelical commentary  on  the  four  preceding  books,  in  which 
the  spiritual  reference  and  signification  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  law  arc  given,  and  given  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
could  give,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the  glory  which 
was  to  be  revealed.     It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy."1 

The  prophetic,  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions in  the  sacred  volume;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the 
part  of  God  against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  exordium, 
Bishop  Louth  remarks,  is  singularly  magnificent:  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  poem  is  just  and  natural,  and  well  accom- 
modated to  the  subject,  for  it  is  almost  in  the  order  of  an  his- 
torical narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  sen- 
timents ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  ;  his  pater- 
nal love,  and  his  unfailing  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious 
spirit.— The  ardour  of  the  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  are  afterwards  expressed  in  a 
remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  from 
all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  The  fervour  of 
wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  mercy,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation.  The 
subject  and  style  of  this  poem  near  so  exact  a  resemblance  to 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  He- 
brews, that  it  unites  all  the  force,  energy,  and  boldness  of  the 
latter,  with  the  exquisite  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former.2 
The  following  useful  Table  or  Harmony  of  the  entire 
Jewish  law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws 
occur,  will  assist  the  Bible  student  in  investigating  the  tenor 
and  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  also  facilitate  his 
references  to  every  part  of  them.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's "  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  article  Law  ;  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  «  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  "given  by  Archbishop 
Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 

The  First  Class. 

The  Moral  Law  written  on  the  Two  Tables,  containing  the 
Ten  Commandments. 


■zoo. 

LfTltlc. 

Numb. 

Ttcnt. 

The  first  Table,  which  Ini 

chnp. 

chnp. 

■tap. 

chnp. 

1  ommandment,   . 

20.   13. 

— 

— 

5,  6. 

i :.  6  7  9 
10, 1 1  12 
13.  • 
5. 

The  Second  Commandment,   . 

20.23.3-1. 

19.26.18. 

- 

The  Third  Commandment, 

- 

The  Fourth  Commandment,     .        .      < 

31  86, 

19.23.26. 

— 

— 

1                   Table,  unhiding 

Th    Fifth*       tuandment,    .       .       . 

20.  22. 

19. 

— 

5. 

1  ommandment, 

B0. 

19, 

— 

6. 

rhe  Seven      1      una    Iment, 

90 

i      19 

— 

6.  23. 

'    el        "   *    unmandment, 

bo  a 

[a. 

— 

r.. 

I  he  Ninlli  (  .  .iruiian.  In t, 

19. 

5. 

The  Tenth  Commandment, 

20. 

— 

— 

5. 

The  sum  of  both  tables, 

— 

19. 

— 

6. 

■  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref  to  Dent.  n.  ii.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary 
»  Bishop  Lowth 
vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  207.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation' 


Clarke,  Pref  to  Dent.  n-  ii. 

Hebrew  Poetry,  Lcct.  28.  at  the  beginning, 


The  Second  Class. 


The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  following 
Heads  ;  viz. 


Of  the  holy  place,       .... 

Of  the  matter  and  structure  of  the  $ 
tabernacle, ( 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same;  viz. 

The  laver  of  brass 

The  altar  of  burnt-offering,     . 

The  altar  of  incense,  .... 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold, 

The  table  of  show-bread,   . 

Of  the  priests  and  their  vestments  for 
glory  and  beauty, 

Of  the  choosing  of  the  Levites,  . 

Of  the  priest's  office  in  general,     . 

Of  their  office  in  teaching, 

Of  their  office  in  blessing, 

Of  their  office  in  offering,  which  func- 
tion largely  spreading  itself  is  divided 
into  these  heads;  viz. 

What  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be,     . 

Of  the  continual  fire 

Of  the  manner  of  the  burnt-offerings, 

of  the  peace-offerings, 

of  the  sacrifices  accord- 
ing to  their  several  kinds;  viz. 

For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 
of  the  law 

For  sin  committed  through  ignorance 
of  the  fact, 

For  sin  committed  wittingly,  yet  not 
through  impiety 

The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for  sin,  . 

Of  things  belonging  to  the  sacrifices, 

Of  the  show-bread,     .... 

Of  the  lamps, 

Of  the  sweet  incense, 

Of  the  use  of  ordinary  oblations,  where- 
of there  were  several  kinds  observed 
by  the  priests;      .... 

Of  the  consecration  of  the  high-priests 
and  other  priests 

Of  the  consecrations  and  office  of  the 
Levites, 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites, 

Of  the  anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  the  tabernacle,    . 

Of  the  continual  daily  sacrifices, 

Ofthe  continual  sabbath-days'  sacrifice, 

Of  the  solemn  sacrifice  for  feast-days, 
which  were  diverse,  and  had  pecu- 
liar riteSjdistinguished  into  these;  viz. 

Of  trumpets 

Of  kalends  or  beginning  of  months, 

Of  the  three  most  solemn  feasts  in 
general, 

Of  the  feast  of  passover,        .        .     \ 

Of  the  feast  of  pentecost,   . 

Of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,    . 

Of  the  feast  of  blowing  the  trumpets, 

Of  the  feast  of  expiation,    . 

Of  the  first-fruits,    .... 

Of  titles 

Of  fruits  growing  and  not  eaten  of, 

Of  the  first-born,         .... 

Of  the  sabbatical  year,   . 

Of  the  year  of  jubilee, 

Of  vows  in  general, 

What  persons  ought  not  to  make  vows. 

What  things  cannot  be  vowed, 

Of  redemption  of  vows, 

oi  the  vows  of  the  Nazariles, 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priests ;  viz. 

Of  pollutions, 

Of  the  high-priest's  mourning, 

Of  his  marriage,  .... 

Of  the  mourning  ofthe  ordinary  priests, 

I  »l   III.  ir  in.il  n.itfe 

Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  wine,&c. 
Of  sanctified  meats, 
of  the  office  of  the  Levites;  viz. 
Teaching,        .          .... 

Offering, 

oilnr  promise  nous  ceremonial  laws;  viz 

Of  tinrleanui  -s  in  general, 

Of  uucleanness  in  meats  ;  viz.       r 

Of  blood Gen.  Ix. 

oi  in 

Of  dead  carcasses 

Other  meats  and  diverse  living  crca- 

lllivs 

oi  uncleannen  in  the  issue  of  seed 
and  Mood, 

In  tin'  dead  bodies  of  men,    . 

in  the  leprosy 

Of  circumcision,    .       .       .  Gen.  xvii. 

Of  the  water  of  expiation, 

oi  the  irning  of  the  Israelites, 

Of  mixtures, 

Of  their  rarmenta  and  writing  the  law 
privately 

Oi  young  birds  not  to  be  taKcn  with 
tin-  dam, 

Of  their  paddle  staves,    . 


20. 

25.20,27 
35. 

30. 
27. 
30. 
25. 
25,  26. 

28. 


— 

22. 

— 

6. 

— 

6,  7. 

~ 

3.7. 

- 

4. 

- 

5.7. 

_ 

6. 

— 

6,7. 

— 

2.6,7 

— 

24. 

27. 

24. 

30. 

29,  30. 


29,  30. 
29. 


23,  34. 
12,13-25 

34. 
23,  24. 
23.  34. 


22,23.34 
13.22.34 


B3. 


23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
16.  13. 
2. 
21. 
19. 


22. 
21. 
21. 
21. 

21, 

10. 

17.  19 
22. 


7.  17.  19. 
3.  7. 
17. 

11.  20. 

15.  12. 


?  5.  18. 

3,  4.  18 
6. 


19.12.17 
31. 


17.27.31. 
10. 
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The  Third  Class. 


The  Political  Law. 


N.  B.  The  magistrate  is  the  keeper 
of  the  precepts  of  both  Tables,  and  to 
have  respect  to  human  society  ; — there- 
fore the  political  laws  of  the  Israelites 
are  referred  to  both  the  Tables,  and  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  several  precepts 
of 

The  Moral  Law. 
Laws  referred  to  the  first  Table,  namely, 
1st,   to    the    1st   and    2d  command- 
ments ;  viz. 
Of  idolators  and  apostates, 
Of  abolishing  idolatry,     . 
Of  diviners  and  false  prophets,  . 
Of  covenants  with  other  gods, 
2d.  To  the  third  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  blasphemies, 

3d.  To  the  fourth  commandment;  viz. 

Of  breaking  the  sabbath, 

Political  laws  referred  to  the  second 

table : 
1st,  To  the  fifth  commandment,  viz. 

Of  magistrates  and  their  authority, 

Of  the  power  of  fathers, 
2d.  To  the  sixth  commandment ;  viz. 
Of  capital  punishments, 
Of  wilfui  murder,     .... 
Of  manslaughter  unwittingly  commit- 
ted, and  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
Of  heinous  injury,  . 
Of  punishments  not  capital, 
Of  the  law  of  war,  .... 
3d.  To  the  seventh  commandment ;  viz 
Of  unlawful  marriages, 

Of  fornication, 

Of  whoredom, 

Of  adultery  and  jealousy, 
Of  copulation  against  nature, 
Of  divorcements,  .         . 


22. 
23,  24. 

22. 
23.  34. 


18.  30. 
21. 


19,  20. 
24. 


13.  20. 

19. 

21. 
19.  20. 

13.  20. 


Numb. 

Deut. 

chap. 

chap. 

13.    17. 

— 

7.  12. 

_ 

18. 

— 

7. 

15. 

- 

15. 

- 

aj 

16,   17. 
23. 

21. 

_ 

21.  24. 

35. 

19. 

35. 

19.21.22. 

— 

25. 

— 

25. 

— 

20.  23. 

_ 

7.22. 

— 

23. 

5. 

22. 

— 

— 

— 

24. 

Other  matrimonial  laws,    . 

4th.  T0  the  eighth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  the  punishment  of  thefts, 

Of  sacrilege,    .        .        .        Joshua  vii. 

Of  not  injuring  strangers, 

Of  not  defrauding  hirelings, 

Of  just  weights 

Of  removing  the  land-mark, 

Of  lost  goods, 

Of  stray  cattle, 

Of  corrupted  judgments, 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance, 

Of  man-stealing,        .... 

Of  the  fugitive  servant, 

Of  gathering  fruits,  .... 

Of  contracts;  viz. 

Borrowing, 

Of  the  pledge, 

Of  usury, 

Of  selling 

Of  the  thing  lent,      .... 
Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kept, 
Ofheirs, 

5th.  To  the  ninth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  witnesses 

The  establishing  the  political  law,  . 
The  establishing  the  divine  law  in  ge 

neral, 

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,    . 
From  the  excellency  of  the  laws, 
From  the  promises,  .     j 

From  the  threatenings, 


Exod.  | 

Levitic. 

Numb. 

chap.   1 

chap. 

chap. 

21. 

18.  20. 

") 

21,22.24, 
25. 

22. 

— 

5. 

_ 

22,  23. 

19. 



10. 

— 

19. 

— 

24.14,15. 

— 

19. 

— 

25. 

— 

— 

— 

19. 

22. 

— 

— 

22,  23. 

— 

— 

22. 

23. 

19. 

— 

16.  24. 

22. 

— 

z 

24. 

= 

19.  23. 

= 

23,  24. 

22. 

— 

- 

15. 
24. 

22. 

25. 

— 

23. 

21. 

25. 

— 

15. 

52. 

— 

— 

— 

22. 

S 

26,27.33. 

{'*■ 

~    c 

36. 

- 

5. 

- 

17    19. 

4. 
6. 11.  29, 

J 

'       ) 

30,  31. 

- 

19,20.22 

15.) 

5,  6,  7,  8. 

10. 'JO  27. 

4.  26. 

15.19.23 
24. 

^18.26 

-i 

( 

4,  5,  6.  7. 
10,11,12. 
4.  7.11. 

23. 

26. 

- 

27,28,29, 

In  studying;  the  Pentateuch,  particularly  the  four  last 
hooks,  the  "Lectures"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  and  the 
"  Horae  Mosaicae"  of  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faher,  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


SECTION  1. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


This  division  of  the  Sacred  Writings  comprises  twelve 
books ;  viz.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive  :  the  first  seven 
of  these  books  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  the  former  prophets, 
probably  because  they  treat  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of 
Jewish  history,1  and  because  they  are  most  justly  supposed 
to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The  events  recorded  in 
these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books, 
that  they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  though  the  substance 
of  the  several  histories  was  written  under  divine  direction, 
when  the  events  were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who 
were  evidently  contemporary  with  the  transactions  which 
they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direction  they 
were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  afterwards,  and  pro- 
bably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  that  very  ample  me- 
moirs or  records  of  the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  authors 
of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.  Such  a  practice  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  well  constituted  state :  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  it  anciently  obtained  among  the 
heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  23.  and  vi.  1.);  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity.  (See  Exod. 
xvii.  14.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  book  of  Jasher  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.,  and  that  we  also 
find  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 

»  On  the  Jewish  Divisions  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 


of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  This  conjec- 
ture is  further  strengthened  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances, namely,  first,  that  the  days  when  the  transactions 
took  place  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past,* 
and,  secondly,  that  things  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  re- 
maining to  this  day  (as  stones,3  names  of  places,4  rights  and 
possessions,5  customs  and  usages)  ;6  which  clauses  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  history  by  the  inspired  collectors 
in  order  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it  to  those  of  their  own  age. 
The  learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  hints,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books, 
to  the  end  of  Kings,  were  compiled  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  short  time  before  the  captivity :  he  founds  this  opinion  upon 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.,  where  it  is  said  of  Ziklag,  that  it  "pertain- 
eth  to  the  kings  of  Judah  to  this  day,-''''  which  form  of  expression, 
he  very  justly  remarks,  commenced  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, and  consequently  terminated  at  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
The  remaining  five  books,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Esther,  he 
thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the 
scribe,  some  time  after  the  captivity ;  to  whom  uninterrupted 
testimony  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the 
authors  of  the  historical  books,  "  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  already  received  inspired  books 
from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would  not  have  admitted  any 
others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  writers  were  supernaturally  assisted.     Next 

a  Thus  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.,  "  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime 
called  a  seer." 
3  See  Josh.  iv.  9.  vii.  26.  viii.  29.  x.  27.  1  Sam.  vi.  18. 
«  See  Josh.  v.  9.  vii.  26.  Judg.  i.  26.  xv.  19.  xviii.  12.  2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
*  See  Judg.  i.  21.  and  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6. 
s  See  1  Sam.  v.  5.  and  2  Kings  xvii.  41. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  corrobo- 
rates all  our  reasoning  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and,  when  distinct  arguments  for  any  particular 
book  cannot  be  found,  supplies  their  place),  we  must  de- 
pend, in  the  case  before  us,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  .1.  us. 
And  although  the  testimony  bra  nation  is  far  from  being,  in 
every  instance,  a  Bufftcient  reason  tor  believing  its  sacred 
books  to  be  possessed  of  that  divine  authority  which  is 
ascribed  to  tliem;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  has  a  pe- 
culiar tiile  to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having 
already  in  their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  others  which  advanced  a  claim  to 
inspiration;  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  far  from  be- 
ing  credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed  pre- 
cipitately to  recognise  it,  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
care  in  examining' all  pretensions  of  this  nature,  and  rejected 
them  when  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  They 
had  been  forewarned  that  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  de- 
liver their  own  fancies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and,  while 
they  were  thus  put  upon  their  guard,  they  were  furnished 
with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  (Deut  xviii.  30 — --•)  W  e  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  .lews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter,  at  a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to 
which  we  refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocry- 
phal books;  for,  although  they  were  written  by  men  of 
(heir  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages, — Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch, — yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  the  in- 
fdUiblt  church  to  mistake  them  for  divine.  The  testimony, 
then,  of  the  Jews,  who  without  a  dissenting  voice  have  as- 
serted the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  authorizes  us 
to  reci  ive  them  as  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
committed  to  their  care."' 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; those  portions,  in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life 
and  reign  of  David,  furnish  a  very  instructive  key  to  many 
of  his  psalms;  and  the  prophetical  hooks  derive  much  tight 
from  these  histories.  Hut  the  attention  of  the  sacred  writers 
v  as  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they  have 
given  os  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations;  and  the  value  of 
these  notices  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  until  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two 
latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or   no  dependence  can  be 

Illaced  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  writers.-  Hut  these 
>ooks  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church:  they  also  clearly  illustrate  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual 
< iment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  "  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  hut  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." (I'rov.  xiv.  84.)  While  they  exhibit  a  mournful  but 
impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus 
prow  that  '•  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
in  is  ;*'  they  at  the  same  time  show  "the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and 
Ins  willingness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent. 

They  manifest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  religion,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
Which  is  to  come;  and  they  furnish  us  with  many  propheti- 
cal declarations,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  which  is  every 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  word  of  God  " 
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I.  Jtuthor,  genuineness,  and  credibility  ofthit  booh. — II.  Argu- 
ment.— HI-  Scope  and  design. — IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contente. 

— V.     (J/i.srrTiitions    on    the    book    of  Jushcr  mentioned    in 

Jpthua  x.  13. 

I.   Tin:    booh  Of   Joshua,  Which    in    all    the    copies    of   the 

Old  Testament  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus 

'i'  nol  Ho  Bcriptuii      p.  1 

•>  Herodotai  and  Thucydldes,  the  twi I  ancient  profane  historians 

1         in  I  Nehemiah.  and  Id  nol  write 

wilnan]  nta  tnuota  before  their  own  tune.     Iti  hopStillina 

Beet  I  the  obai  in  II  ■■ .  *  fecta,  and  anceriaJntjr  of  all 

aneii.nl  |>r..i.ui<;  history,  in  the  firm  book  of  his  Ongimjs  Sacra?,  pn 
8th  edit  folio. 


denominated,  because  it  contains  a  narration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister 
of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ;  hut  by  whom  this  book  was  written  is  a 
question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed. 

1.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a 
later  date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  hook  is  of 
at  antiquity,  but  also  that  it  was  composed  by  Joshua 
himself.  Of  this  opinion  were  several  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  lalinudieal  writers,  and  among  the  moderns,  Gerhard, 
Diodati,  Huet,  Alber,  Hishops  Patrick,  Tomline,  and  Gray, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  ground  their  hypothesis  principally 
upon  the  following  arguments  : — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  said  (ch.  xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  the 
transactions  there  recorded  "  tfl  the  book  of  the  law  of  God," 
so  that  the  book  which  hears  his  name  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  two  chapters  of  which 
they  think  were  written  by  Joshua.  Hut,  it'  we  examine 
the  context  of  the  passage  just  cited,  we  shall  find  that  it 
refers,  not  to  the  entire  book,  but  solely  to  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

(2.)  In  the  passage  (ch.  xxiv.  29.  et  sea.)  where  the  death 
and  burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  dilfers  from  the 
rest  of  the  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  the  decease  and  burial  of 
Moses  are  recorded;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moses  is 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  servant  if  God,  which  plainly  prove9 
that  this  passage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  The  author  intimates  (ch.  v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  passed  into  Canaan. 

(1.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  Of  its  having 
been  written  by  Joshua,  the  particular  servant  of  Moses. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  others  which  show 
that  the  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  with  the 
transactions  it  records.  Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  that 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  JebusiteS,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  "  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  day."  Now  this  joint 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the  children 
of  Judah  took  that  city  (Judg.  i.  8.),  though  the  Jebusites 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion, 
whence  they  were  not  finally  expelled  until  the  reign  of 
David.  (2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.)     The  statement  in  Josh.  iv.  9. 

St  bat  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the 
sraelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to  this  don)  was  evidently 
added  by  some  later  writer.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Josh.  xv.  13 — 19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10 — 15.  Josh, 
xvi.  10.  with  Judg.  i.  29.  and  to  Josh.  xix.  17.  collated  with 
Judg.  xviii.  29.  Since,  then,  it  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua  himself,  the 
cmestion  recurs  again,  by  whom  was  tin-  book  composed  or 
compiled  1  Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phineas;  Calvin 
thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  writing 
of  this  book,  or  at  hast  the  compilat  ion  of  the  history,  to  the 
high-priest  Eleazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  very  last 
verse  of  the  book);  because  it  was  the  high-priest's  duty 
not  only  to  teach  the  people  orally,  hut  also  by  w  riting  to 
instruct  posterity  in  the  ways  of  God.1  Henry,  as  we  have 
already  seen,1  ascrilu  s  it  to  Jeremiah  ;  and  Moldeuhawer* 
and  Van  Til,  to  Samuel.0  But,  by  whatever  prophet  or  in- 
spired writer   this   book  was   composed,   il    is  evident   from 

comparing  Josh.  xv.  t;:i.  with  36am.  v.  i; — 8.  that  it  was 

written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Further,  if  the  hook  of  Judges  were  "not  written  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  as  some  eminent  critics  are 
disposed  to  think,  or  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David's 
reign,  which  is  the  opinion  of  others,  the  book  of  JoshuS 
inn, i   necessarily  have  been  written  before  one  or  other  of 

those  dales,  because  the  author  id'  the  book  of  Judges  not 
only  repeals  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,    and  slightly 

touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it;  but 
also,   in    two   Several   instances   (Judg.  i.  I.  and   ii.    6 — H.), 

op.  torn  i  hifiu     Thla  great  reformer,  bom 
ever,  leavei  the  question  undeterm I,  a  t«™  «"id 

Mil.    il  I. 'III. 

«  Bee  p.  218.  supra.  •  Introd  ad  iahros  Bmllcoa,  p.  36. 

•  Opus  Ariiilviiiuiii,  vol    i.  p.  410. 

■>  Juilg.  ii  0— y.  is  i-cncatcd  from  Josh.  xxiv.  23—31.  nnd  Judg.  I  29  from 
Joan.  avi.  10. 

•  Thus  Judg.  I   10—15  20.  derives  light  from  Josh,  xv 
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commences  his  narrative  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  which 
was  related  in  the  close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  the  book 
of  Joshua  had  not  been  previously  extant,  the  author  of 
Judges  would  have  begun  his  history  from  the  occupation 
and  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  suitable  to 
his  design  in  writing  that  book. 

2.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  following  considerations,  that  it  was 
compiled  from  ancient,  authentic,  and  contemporary  docu- 
ments : — 

(1.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing 
the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that 
some  continuation  would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to 
narrate  the  signal  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to  preserve  an  account 
of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  particular 
tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages ;  and  thus  prevent  disputes 
and  civil  wars,  which  in  process  of  time  might  arise  between 
powerful  and  rival  tribes. 

(2.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  testimony  : 
for  in  Josh,  xviii.  we  not  only  read  that  the  great  captain 
of  the  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and 
described  in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that 
Joshua  committed  to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved  in  some 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book 
could  not  have  specified  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  so  much 
minuteness,  nor  nave  related  with  accuracy  the  discourses  of 
Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6 — 12.)  ;  neither  could  he  have  correctly  re- 
lated the  discourses  of  Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16 — 20.), 
nor  the  discourses  of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.), 
nor  of  Joshua  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  ;  nor  could  he  have  so  ar- 
ranged the  whole,  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law 
of  Moses. 

(4.)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  document, 
the  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1., 
as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has 
related,  nor  would  he  have  written,  as  he  has  done  in  vi.  25., 
that  "  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day  ;  "  and  this  docu- 
ment he  has  expressly  cited  in  x.  13,  by  the  title  of  the 
"  Book  of  Jasher,  "  or  of  the  Upright.1  To  these  proofs  may 
be  added  the  two  following,  viz  : 

(5.)  "The  absence  of  any  traces  of  disputes  or  civil  wars 
among  the  tribes,  concerning  their  respective  boundaries. 

"  Some  document  of  acknowledged  authority,  accurately 
settling  the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  must  have  existed 
from  the  very  partition,  by  reference  to  which  disputes  of 
this  kind  might  be  settled,  or  the  peaceful  state  of  the  grow- 
ing tribes  would  have  been  entirely  without  any  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

(6.)  "Without  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  and  au- 
thoritative records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the 
priests  (ch.  xxi.  13 — 19.)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
Aaron's  family  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allot- 
ment, sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  those  cities.  But  it 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  left  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of  their  future 
owners.  To  afford  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
family  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  claim  them,  some  document  contemporaneous 
with  the  appropriation  must  have  existed.  Without  such  a 
document,  innumerable  disputes  must  have  arisen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  claim  their  possessions.  "2 

3.  Ermally  clear  is  it  that  the  author  of  this  book  has 
made  his  extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious 
fidelity,  and,  consequently,  it  is  worthy  of  credit :  for, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place  he  has  literally  copied  the  speeches 
of  Caleb,  Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of 
Joshua,  and  in  other  passages  has  so  closely  followed  his 
authority,  as  to  write  in  v.  1.  "until  we  were  passed  over,'''' 
and  in  vi.  25.  that  Rahab  "  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day.'''' 
Hence,  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  geographical 
order  in  which  their  respective  territories  were  situate,  but 
according  to  the  order  pursued  in  the  original  document, — 
namely,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  received  their 
tracts  of  land  by  lot.  (Josh.  xv. — xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity 
to  his  original  document,  the  author  has  made  no  honourable 

1  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros  Sacros  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §§ 
25—38. 

»  For  the  two  preceding  remarks,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Turner's  ami  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  227. 
New  Vork,  1827. 


mention  of  Joshua  until  after  his  death ;  whence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  commentary,  from  which  this  book  'was 
compiled,  was  originally  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

(2.)  This  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in 
that  age  when  the  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  the 
author's  fidelity  could  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion ;  and, 

(3.)  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  with  little  or  no 
material  variations;  thus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan,  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  lxxviii.  53 — G5.  com- 
pared with  Psal.  xliv.  2 — 4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  by  David  (Psal.  lxviii.  13 — 15.);  the  division  of  the 
waters  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  Hab.  iii.  8.);  the 
terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11 — 13.)  compared  with  Josh. 
x.  9 — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and 
Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3.  9.  24.  and  iii.  21.) 

(4.)  Lastly,  every  thing  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not 
only  accurately  corresponds  with  the  age  in  which  that  hero 
lived,  but  is  further  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among 
heathen  nations,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  an- 
cient and  profane  historians  of  undoubted  character.3  Thus 
there  are  ancient  monuments  extant,  which  prove  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  who  escaped  from 
Joshua  ;  as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptisin  Africa  came 
originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  country 
on  account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.4 
The  fable  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  originated  in  the  history 
of  Joshua;5  and  the  overthrow  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan, 
and  of  the  Anakims  who  were  called  giants,  is  considered  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.6 
The  tempest  of  hailstones  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was 
transformed  by  the  poets  into  a  tempest  of  stones,  with  which 
(they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of  Hercules 
in  Arim,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought 
with  the  children  of  Anak.7 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have 
received  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
originated  in  mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Joshua,  which  differ  very  materially 
from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hijra  898,  corresponding 
with  a.  d.  1492  ;8  and  the  other  is  a  similar  chronicle  badly 
compiled,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chapters,  filled  with  fa- 
bulous accounts,  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Sa- 
maritan characters.9 

II.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about 
seventeen  years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  years  :  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  old  covenant ;  and  it  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion."  The  Pentateuch  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua,  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites ; 
together  with  the  provision  made  for  the  settlement  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  church  in  that  country. 

III.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  Scope  and  Design  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  this  book  were  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises  to 

»  See  particularly  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  and  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cc.  2, 
3.  On  the  falsely  alleged  contradictions  between  the  sacred  and  profane 
historians,' see  Vol.  I.  Part  VI.  chap.  vii. 

*  Allix's  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii. 
(Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

5  Procopius  (Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  cites  a  Phoenician  inscription  ;  con- 
taining a  passage  which  he  has  translated  into  Greek,  to  the  following  pur- 
port :— "  We  are  they  ichofl.ee  from  thefo.ee  of  Jesus  (the  Greek  name  of 
Joshua)  the  robber,  the  son  of  Nave."  Suidas  cites  the  inscription  thus:— 
"  We  are  the  Canaanites  whom  Jesus  the  robber  expelled.'''  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  is  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  same  passage  being  differently  rendered  by  different  translators,  or 
being  quoted  from  memory,— no  unusual  occurrence  among  profane 
writers. 

6  P^Jybius,  Frag.  cxiv.  Sallust.  Bell.  Jugurthin.  c.  xxii. 

i  Anix's  Reflections,  ut  supra.  Huet,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  vol.  i. 
pp.  273—282.  Amstel.  1680.  Svo.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that 
the  poetical  fable  of  Phaeton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sun  standing 
still  (Josh.  x.  12—14.) ;  but  on  a  calm  investigation  of  the  supposed  resem- 
blance, there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion. 

«  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Libros,  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §  27.  note. 

=  Fabricii  Codex  Apocryphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  p.  876.  et  seq. 
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the  patriarchs,  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  15.),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4.), 
Jacob  (xxxv.  12.),  and  Joseph  (1.  21.),  and  also  to  Moses 
(Exod.  lii.  8.),  that  the  children  ef  Israel  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time  we  behold 
the  divine  power  and  mercy  signally  displayed  in  cherishing, 

Srotecting,  and  defending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials  and 
illiculties  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of 
heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been 
considered  as  figuratively  representing  the  spiritual  conflicts 
of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Although  Joshua, 
whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity  are  con- 
spicuous throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah, 
yet  lit'  is  universally  allowed  to  bare  been  a  very  eminent 
one.  He  bore  our  Saviour's  name;  the  Alexandrian  version, 
giving  his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him 
.Ua-.yjILjesus;  which  appellation  is  also  given  to  him  in 
An-  \u.  1.").  and  lb  b.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved  the  people  of 
God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites:  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people 
from  their  Bins.  (Matt,  i  21.) 

A  further  di  sign  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which 
was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more 
than  once  reminds  the  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Loud  spake  concerning 
them  ;  and  that  "  all  had  come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not 
one  thing  had  failed  thereof."  (ch.  xxiii.  11.  with  xxi.  15.) 
Farther,  the  historian  does  not  notice  any  subsequent  altera- 
tion of  the  division :  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  He- 
bron and  Debir,  mentioned  by  Caleb  in  ch.  xv.  13 — 19., 
took  place  under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Judg.  i.  10 — 
15.  20.,  only  as  a  retrospective  notice  of  an  event  of  a  preced- 
ing age.  What  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and 
Manassi  h  (Josh.  xv.  03.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12.),  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although,  as  the  passages 
are  not  connected  with  the  seVies  of  the  narration,  they  may 
possibly  be  interpolations.  Lastly,  the  places  (xv.  9.  xviii. 
•-'5. ).  in  which  kirjath-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  Gibeon,  Beeroth  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  al- 
though they  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation 
to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  2.  and  xxi.  6.,  for 
Gibeon  was  afterwards  given  (Josh.  xxi.  17.)  to  the  priests  : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  these  cities  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.' 

1 V.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts  :  viz. 

Part  1.   The  History  of  the   Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites  (cc.  i. — xii.)  ;  comprising, 

Sect.  1.  The  call  and  confirmation  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people,  (i.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of 

the  city  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 

(iii.),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 
8ect.  4.  The    circumcision   of  the   Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and 
their  celebration  of  the  first  passovcr  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
tin-    appearance    of  the   "  captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  to 
Joshua  near  Jericho,  (v.) 
r.  5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  Ai.  (vii.  viii.) 
i .  <i.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  (ix.) 
Sect.  7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle 
of  the  sun's  standing  still,  (x.) 

s.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  bis  confederates,  (xi.) 
Sh  i.  9.   A   summary    recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the 

itet  both  under  Mms.-s  iii  tie-  eastern  pari  nf  Canaan 
(xii.  1 — 6.),  and  also  under  Joshua  himself  in  the  western 
part.  (xii.  7 — -1.) 
P.unr  II.   The  Division  if  thr  conquered  Land/  containing, 
.  i.  A  general  dtrinon  of  Canaan,  (xiii.) 
Bxgt.  3.  A  particular  apportionment  ofil  among  the  laraeHtea, 

including   the   portion   of  Caleb   (xiv.)  ;  the  lot  of  Judah 

(xv.)  ;  of  Ephraim  (xvi.)  ;  pJFManaaseb.  {\\\\.)  ;  of  Berrje- 

Jynin  (xviii.) ;  and  of  the  six  j,ri!»>  :e  of  8imeon,  Zebulun,  Issu- 

char,  Aslier,  Naphtah,  Dan,  ami  of  Joshua  himself,    (xix.) 

Bn  r.  :t.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  of 
the  Levitieal  atiee.  (xxi.) 
» 
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The  circumstances  observed  in  the  division  of  the  promised  land  he 
speak  a  most  wise  and  careful  provision  for  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
distinction  of  tribes,  families,  and  genealogies  among  the  Hebrews  ;  thence 
to  preserve  and  clearly  to  ascertain  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  theirs  and  our 
great  Messiah  ;  "  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness ;"  in  whom  were  to 
be  completed  all  the  purposes  of  this  dispensation  :  it  pleasing  God,  by  the 
apparent  completion  of  remarkable  prophecies  relating  thereto,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  satisfactory  and  convincing  evidences  of  his  divine  mission.* 
Sect.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  their  consequent  return, and  the  transactions  result- 
ing from  the  altar  which  they  erected  on  the  borders  of  Jor- 
dan   in  token   of  their  communion  with  the  children  of 
Israel,   (xxii.) 
Part  III.   The  Dying  Addresses  and  Counsels  of  Joshua,  his 
Death  and  Burial,  (sfc. 

Sect.  1.  Joshua's    address    to    the    Israelites,    in   which    he 

reminds  them  of  the  signal  benefits  conferred  on  them  by 

God,  and  urges  them  to  "  cleave  unto  the  Lokd  their  God." 

(xxiii.) 

Sect.  2.  Joshua's  dying  address  to  the  Israelites,  and  renewal 

of  the  covenant  between  them  and  God.  (xxiv.  1 — 28.) 
These  valedictory  speeches  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  like  those  of  Mo- 
ses, give  us  an  idea  of  a  truly  great  man,  anil  of  a  wise  and  religious  gover- 
nor, the  only  aim  of  whose  power  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  lasting  hap- 
piness of  (lie  community  over  which  he  presides— An  admirable  example 
to  be  imitated  m  due  proportion  by  all  the  princes  of  the  earth. » 

Sect.  3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Joseph's 
bones,    and  the  death  of   Eleazar  the  high-priest,  (xxiv. 
29—33.) 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  acci- 
dental derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
occasioned,   probably,   by   the  ancient  mode  of  rolling  up 
manuscripts.     If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be  read 
thus  :  first  chapter  to  the  ninth  verse  ;  then  the  second  chap- 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  ; 
after  which  should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  chapters 
to  the  eleventh ;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and  the 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  inclusive ;  and,  lastly,  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  subsists  among 
learned  men  concerning  the  book  of  Jusher,  mentioned  in 
Josh.  x.  13.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  offered,4 
we  may  remark,  that  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote.' 
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I.  Title. — II.  Date  and  author. — III.  Scope,  chronology,  and 
synopsis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Observations  on  some  difficult 
passages  in  this  book. 

1.  The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containing 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the 
time  of  Eli,  under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges, 
whom  God  raised  up  on  special  occasions  to  deliver  his 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  and  to  manage 
and  restore  their  affairs.     Concerning  their  powers  and  func- 

»  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
>  Ibid.p.  4.  '  tee  Vol   1    p  ST. 

»  The  book  of  Jasher  islwicc  quoted,. first  m  Josh,  x.  13.  where  the  quo- 
tation is  evidriilly  poetical,  and  forms  exactly  three  distiches. 
"  Sun,  ■tend  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
And  thoO  union,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  : 

And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  >n  slaved  her  course, 

Until  the  people  were  ev<  aged  "i  tbeii  eni  miea 

And  the  sun  tarried  in  flu-  midst  of  tin-  1 

And  hasted  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day." 
The  second  passage  where  the  book  of  Jusher  is  cited  is  in2flam.  i   Is., 
where  Davids  lamentation  over  Baul  is  mU  to  U   exu  icted  Iron  H     The 
nisi.. in  ol  tie-  Hebrews,  in  giving  titles  to  their  Looks  from  tin-  initial  word 
is  well-known  :  thus  Genesis  is  called  Bereshith,  .\         i 
times  ii.ii I  Hi1,  l">"k  from  some  remarkable  word  in  the 

book  of  N  umbel  called  Bemidbar.     W< 

In  their  writings  canticles  which  had  been  produced  on  b 

troduced  by  some  form  of  this  kind :  axjashar  (then  sang 
peloni,  Ac'  Thus  «:  jashir  Moshth,  "tin 
xv.  1.   Hi.-  Samaritan   Pentateuch  reads  jaaher);   vt  tha  '■ 

"and Deborah  sang ."  (Jodg.  ▼.  I.)  See  also  the  Inscripl "t  Psal   xviii.) 

Thus  the  book  ..t  Ja  hi  i  '  :'""  of 

■i  different  limes  and  nh  different  i  c<  ■ and 

to  have  hud  this  ml.-,  because  the  book  itself  and  most  ol  the  Bongs  began 
in  general  with  tins  word,  re  lashar.  Lowth's  Prsslecl.  pp.  -;l»'-  •■"■ 
orDr.  Greg.. r\  ■stiansl.iii.iii.vol.il  pp  162,183  nates.    Thebookol 

i  don  in  1761,  and  reprinted  al  Bristol  in  IRS,  las  s.'.am.-les.t 
literary  forgery.  An  account  of  it  will  be.  found  in  the  Uil.hographical  Ap- 
pendix to  Vol  ii 
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tions  see  Vol.  II.  p.  42.  The  Judges  frequently  acted  by  a 
divine  suggestion,  and  were  endowed  with  preternatural 
strength  ana  fortitude  (compare  ii.  18.  vi.  14.  34.  xi.  29.  and 
xiv.  6.  19.) :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  perus- 
ing the  relation  of  some  of  their  achievements,  which  were 
justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divine  warrant,  which  supersedes  all 
general  rules  of  conduct.  Besides,  "in  some  cases  (such  as 
that  of  Samson's  suicide)  they  may  have  abused  their  endow- 
ments, since  the  preternatural  gifts  of  God  are  equally  liable 
to  abuse  with  those  which  he  bestows  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature."1 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.  30.  some 
have  imagined  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  this  conjecture  is  evidently  errone- 
ous ;  for,  on  comparing  Psal.  lxxviii.  60,  61.  and  lSarn.  iv. 
11.  with  that  passage,  we  find  that  the  captivity  intended  by 
the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dan,  which  took  place  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee  words 
sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  have 
been  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. This  book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before 
the  second  book  of  Samuel  (compare  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with 
Judg.  ix.  53.),  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
(Compare  2  Sam.  v.  6.  with  Judg.  i.  21.) 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written  ;  it  being,  by 
some  writers,  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  time  which  were  left  by  each  Judge  ;  while  others  think 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  prophet  out  of  the  public  regis- 
ters or  records  that  were  kept  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
But  the  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges ;  and  in  this 
opinion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about 
three  hundred  years  :  it  consists  of  three  parts  ;  the  first  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  Elders,  who  ruled  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the 
commencement  of  their  troubles,  (ch.  i. — Hi.  4.)  The  second 
part  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli 
(ch.  iii.  5. — xvi.) ;  and  the  third,  which  narrates  several 
memorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (ch.  xvii.  21.),  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
it  might  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  "  This  his- 
tory," observes  Dr.  Priestley,  "abundantly  verifies  the  fre- 
quent warnings  and  predictions  of  Moses ;  according  to 
which,  the  people,  being  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God,  were  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  obedience,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and 
especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction  on  account  of 
their  polytheism  and  idolatry."  There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  chronology  of  this  book,  several  of  the 
facts  related  in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  reras,  which 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  many  of  the  Judges  also 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  successive  who  in  all 
probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time.  In  the  following  synopsis  it  is 
attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  something  like  order, 
and  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  The  State  of  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
until  they  began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord.  (i. — iii. 
4.)  b.  c.  1443—1413. 

Part  II.  The  History  of  the  Oppressions  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  Deliverances  by  the  Judges,  (iii.  5. — xvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  Othniel.  (iii.  5 — 11.) 
b.  c.  1413—1405. 

Sect.  2.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  their  deliverance  by  Ehud.  The  Western 
Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  12 — 31.)  b.  c.  1343 — 
1305. 

Skct.  3.  The  Northern  Israelites,  after  being  oppressed  by 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  are  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 

i  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  243.  note. 

»  The  triumphal  Ode  of  Deborah  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  by 
Bishop  Lowth  (Lect.  no.  28.),  who  considers  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  per- 
fectly sublime  ode.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses,  the  extraordinary  dis- 
plays of  the  Divine  Majesty,  which  the  Israelites  had  witnessed  at  Mount 
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(iv.)  The  thanksgiving  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.2  (v.) 
b.  c  1285. 

Sect.  4.  The  Eastern  and  Northern  Israelites,  being  for  their 
sins  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  delivered  by 
Gideon. — History  of  Gideon  and  his  family,  including  the 
judicature  of  Abimelech.  (vi. — ix.)  b.  c.  1252 — 1233. 

Sect.  5.  History  of  the  administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.  The 
Israelites,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  delivered 
by  Jcphthah.  The  administrations  of  the  Judges,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  (x. — xii.)  b.  c.  1233 — 1157. 

Sect.  6.  The  birth  of  Samson. — Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Philistines,  and  their  deliverance  by  Samson,  with  an 
account  of  his  death,   (xiii. — xvi.)  b.  c.  1155 — 1 1 17. 

Part  HI.  Jin  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Idolatry  among 
the  Israelites,  and  the  consequent  Corruption  of  Religion  ana 
Manners  among  them ,-  for  which  God  gave  them  up  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  (xvii. — xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Account  of  the  idol  of  Micah  and  its  worship,  at  first 
privately  in  his  family  (xvii.)  and  afterwards  publicly  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  b.  c  1413. 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  violence  and  detestable 
murder,  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (xiv.)  :  the 
war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  b.  c.  1413. 
IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  in- 
termediate governors  between  Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel. 
It  furnishes  us  with  a  lively  description  of  a  fluctuating  and 
unsettled  nation ;  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  dan- 
gers which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy;  when 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked 
through  by-ways  (v.  6.)  ;  when  few  prophets  were  appointed 
to  control  the  people,  and  every  one  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  (xvii.  6.)  It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
religion  with  superstition  ;  displays  the  beneficial  effects  that 
flow  from  the  former,  and  represents  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety  ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of 
the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  the  Israelites,  in  which  we 
see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  alter- 
nately displayed.  The  people  sinned  and  were  punished ; 
they  repented  and  found  mercy.  Something  of  this  kind  we 
find  in  every  page  :  and  these  things  are  written  for  our  warn- 
ing. None  should  presume,  for  God  is  just;  none  need 
despair,  for  God  is  merciful.3  From  the  scenes  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  violence  which  darken  this  history,  St.  Paul  has 
presented  us  with  some  illustrious  examples  of  faith,  in  the 
characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephthah.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  book,  the  transactions  it 
records  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred 
writers  besides  St.  Paul,4  but  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  current  among  the  heathen  writers.  Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideoivs  actions  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho, 
a  Tyrian  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him,  and  whose  anti- 
quity is  attested  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  that  ever  lived.5  The  Vul- 
pinaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails),6  was 
derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 

Sinai,  are  described  in  very  poetical  language,  and  compared  with  the  Di- 
vine interposition  in  behalf  of  Israel.  The  presence  of  God  had  thrown  all 
nature,  as  it  were,  into  convulsions ,  the  thunders  and  lightnings  were  at 
tended  by  impetuous  showers  of  rain  ;  and  Mount  Sinai  was  in  such  agita^ 
tion  that  it  seemed  to  be  melted  from  before  the  Lord.  (Scott,  in  loc.)  The 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  furnished  this  magnificent  and  sublime 
passage,  took  place  B.  c.  1491  ;  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  under  De 
borah  and  Ilarak,  b.  o.  1285,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  e.  c.  1296, 
that  is,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  Yet,  misled  by  the  neologian 
interpretation  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  Professor  Jahn  has  gravely 
ascribed  the  victory  of  Barak  over  Sisera,  to  his  taking  advantage  of  a  rac- 
ing tempest.  (Introd.  in  Libros  Vet.  Feed,  part  ii.  §  3/.)  This  section  is 
almost  a  servile  transcript  of  Eichhorn.  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  \\  hittmg- 
ham  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  these  mischievous  interpretations  in  the 
notes  to  their  translation  of  Jahn.  (pp.  243—245.)  Dr.  Ackermann  in  his 
expurgated  edition  of  Jahn  has  altogether  omitted  this  section,  without  ap- 
prizing the  reader  of  such  omission. 

3  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  p.  157.    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  Judges,  p.  vr. 

*  Compare  Psal.  lxxviii.  56—66.  lxxxiii.  11,  12.  cvi.  34-^16.  1  Sam.  xil.  9—11. 
2  Sam.  xi.  21.  Isa.  ix.  4.  andx.  26. 

s  He  expressly  affirms  Sanchoniatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  facts 
related  in  his  history,  £*  ™v  i^o/xvu/ixTuiv  ispu^Exxou,  from  the  memoirs  of 
Jerumbalus,  or  Jerubaal,  another  name  for  Gideon.  Bocharti  Phaleg. 
lib.  ii.  c.7. 

s  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iv.  684.  et  seq. 
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Italy  by  the  Phoenicians  :  and  to  mention  no  more,  in  the 
history  of  Samson  ami  Delilah,  we  find  the  original  of  Nisus 

and  his  daughters,  who  cut  oil'  those  fatal  Irairs,  upon  which 
the  victory  depended.1 


SECTION  IV. 

O.N  THE   HOOK  OF  BUTE. 

I.  Title  and  argument. — II.   I)"te  and  chronotogy. — III.  Au- 
thor.— IV.   Scope. — V.   Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Thk  hook  of  Hutli  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  lodges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel  ;  it 
is  therefore  pfaced,  ami  with  great  propriety,  between  the 
books  of  Judcres  and  Samuel.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,9  Judges  and  Ruth  formed  but  one 
book,  because  the  transactions  which  it  contained  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges;  although  the  modern  Jews  sepa- 
rate it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Mi  gilloth 

mi  s  which  they  place  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  It  is  publicly  read  by  them  in  the  Byna- 
gogui  -  "ii  the  feast  of  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account  of 
the  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it.  the  first-fruits  of  which 
were  offered  to  God  on  thai  festival.  This  hook  derives  its 
name  from  Roth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Eglon  king  fit'  Moab;  but  this  conjecture  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  Scripture;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  king's  daughter-would  abandon  her  native  country,  to  seek 
bread  in  another  land,  and  marry  a  Stranger. 

II.  Augustine1  refers  the  time  of  this  history  to  the  regal 
government  of  the  Israelites;  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  some  others  of  later  date,  to  the  time  of  Eli;  Molden- 
hawer,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of 
Ehud;  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authors  conceive 
Boaz,  who  married  Ruth,  to  have  been  the  same  person  as 
[bzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediately  after  Jephthah  ;  Junius, 
comparing  tin-  book  of  Ruth  with  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  events  recorded  in  this  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah;  and  the  learm-d  Archbishop  Usher,  that  they  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused 
Elimelech  to  leave  his  country,  "came  to  pass  in  the  days 
when  the  Judges  ruled"  (Ruth  i.  1.),  Bishop  Patrick  has 
referred  the  beginning  of  this  history  to  the  judicature  of 
Gideon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  at  which  time  a 
famine  is  related  to  have  happened.  (Judg.vi.  '.1 — G.)4  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronology  of 
this  book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Saint 

Matthew  (i.  5,  (>.), — that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who 
married  Ruth)  was  married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  generally 
understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  the  spies  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan  j :  and  yet  that  Boaz  was 
the  grandfather  of  David,  who  was  born  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho, — a  length  of  time, 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  three  per- 
sons, Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between 

Rahab  and  David.  Hut  this  difficulty  may  readily  he  solved. 
either   by  Supposing   that    some   inter hate    names   of  little 

consequence  were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied 

by  the  evangelist  (as  We  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  some 
other  instances);    or  by  concluding,  with  Archbishop  I   -her, 

that  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary  piety, 
or  designed  to  he  conspicoous  because  the  Messiah  was  to 

deseena  from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  lite  and  greater 

Strength  than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  that  age    It 

is  ei  rtain  thai  J<  -  t  was  account  d  an  old  man  when  In-  bi  n 
David   was  but  a   youth   (seel  Bam.  wii.  L2.)j    and,  since 

ii        • ;     tin.  lib.  viii.  fob.  1.    M    di    Lavaur  in  hi    Confvenct  de  to 
t'ni.h  a  "in  ii  |.|i.  i     i:i  ,  hu  shown  thai   - 

I 
mythology;  thi  rial  proof  how  much  the  bi  it  tier 

btatl  to  the  Bibli       v.  mean    ol  com 

men  oci  ttrrence.  the  n  ider  will  find  an  abridged  translation  "i  to 
rii.-ii  In  Dr.  A.  I  hide.  wi. 

•  Jerm  rill  i Delude 

eubtexuruS  phetim,  id  e»t  Judi  librum,  el  In  eundem  cornpingunt ; 

ipiii  Ind  PrologusG 

Bnaeblus,  when  i  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  conflrmi 

■  ""•      Eccl   Hial   lib.  vi  I-.  26. 

»   !)<•  IK.,- 1    Chi 

phus.  Am  .in  I  BederO 

i  '  I  Test,  p   13     Kim.  in  on  Ruth, 

•    I      \niM.'c  In  Ruth  I     Bishop  Patrick  on  Ruth  i.  I      Leusden, 

Philnl   ||.  i,   ,,,,    ! 

•  Chi  .o  i  ■    i .  ||  '         .,■.  17SR,  folio. 


Boaz  is  represented  as  the  great  grandfather  of  the  royal 
Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  history  of  Ruth 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Josephus, 
nor  bo  high  as  the  time  of  Shangar :  the  most  probable  period, 
therefore,  is  that  stated  by  Bishop  Patrick,  viz.  during  the 
judicature  of  Gideon,  or  aoout  the  year  of  the  world  2759, 
b.  c.  1241. 

III.  Like  the  book  of  Judges,  Ruth  has  been  ascribed  to 
Hezekiah,  and  also  to  Ezra;  but  the  most  probable,  and,  in- 
deed, generally  received  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
state  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  From 
the  genealogy  recorded  in  iv.  17 — 22.  it  is  evident  that  this 
history  could  not  have  been  reduced  into  its  present  form  be- 
fore the  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  partly  to  deliver  the  gene- 
alogy of  king  David  through  the  line  of  Ruth,  a  heathen 
proselyte  to  the  Jew  ish  religion,  and  the  wife  of  Boaz,  whose 
adoption  into  the  line  of  Christ  has  gem  rally  been  considered 
as  a  pre-intimation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Mi  BSiah  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  after- 
wardt  further  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the  family  of  Da- 
vid :  ami,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  full  understand- 
ing of  tin  se  prophi  eies,  that  the  history  of  the  family,  in  that 
tribe,  should  be  written  before  these  prophecii  S  were  revealed, 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  And  thus 
this  book,  these  prophecies,  and  their  accomplishment,  serve 
to  illustrate  each  other.8  A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to 
evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  those  who  sin- 
cerely fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth  from  a  state  of  the 
deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

V.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections  ;  containing, 

Sect.  1.   An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Ca- 
naan into  Moab,  with  her  husband  Elimelech,  to  her  return 
thence  into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth, 
(ch.  i.)  ii.  c.  1241—1231. 
Sect.  2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage. 

(ii.  iii.  v.  1.— 12.) 
Sect.  3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from 

whom  David  was  descended,  (iv.  13 — 18.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  simplicity; 
and  the  interviews  between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  most 
unaffected  piety,  liberality,  and  modesty  ;  and  their  reverent 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs, 
is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  animated  colours. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 

I.  Title. — II.  Authors. — III.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis 
of  the  first  book  of  Samuel. — IV.  Argument,  scope,  ana 
analysis  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel. — V.  General  ob- 
servations on  these  two  books. 

I.  In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  books  form 
but    one,  termed    in    Hebrew  the    Book    of  Samuel,  probably 

because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  written  by  that 

prophet,  whose  history  and  transactions  it  relates.   The  flunks 

of  Samuel  appear  to   have  derived  their  appellation  from 

1  ('hron  x\i\.  29.':    where  the  transactions  of  David's  remn 

are  said  to  be  written  iii  tin  book  (ileb.  words)  of  Samuel  the 

In  the  Septuaginl  version  they  are  called  the  first  and 

second  books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms;  in  the  Vulgate 

they  are   designated  as  the  first  and   si  cud  bonks  of  Kings, 

and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the  honks  of  the  Kingdoms : 

as   biting  two  of  the  foUT  bonks  in  which  the  history    of  the 
kin^S  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

II.  .lahn  is  of  opinion,  thai  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the 
two  1 Us  of  Kings  were  written  by  one  and  tin  -ame  per- 
son, and  published  about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity:  ami  in-  has  endeavoured  to  support  Ins  con- 
jecture with  much  ingenuity,  though  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he  thinks  am  discernible 
in  tin  se  books.  The  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  mure  proba- 
ble opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (who 
unquestionably  had  better  means  of  ascertaining  this  point 

than  we  have):    viz.th.it  the  lirst  twentv-leur  chapters  of  the 
•  Bedford's  Beripturs  Ohi ilogjr,  I k  v.  c.  3. 
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first  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  propbet  whose  name 
they  bear ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  by 
the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their 
respective  times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  writers 
is  evident  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29. ;  where  it  is  said  :  Now 
the  acts  of  David,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  booh  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  of  Gad  the  seer  ■  the  memoirs  of  these  prophets  are  here 
referred  to  as  distinct  books :  but  it  would  oe  natural  for 
Ezra,  by  whom  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  was  completed, 
to  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  books  of  Samuel. 
It  is  certain  that  the  first  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before 
the  first  book  of  Kings;  a  circumstance  related  in  the  former 
book  being  referred  to  in  the  latter.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.  with  1 
Kings  ii.  27.) 

The  first  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  to 
have  been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before 
the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  these  end  with  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  What  parts  of  the  re- 
maining history  of  David  were  written  by  Nathan,  and  what 
by  Gad,  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  distinguish  with  exact- 
ness. Mr.  Reeves  has  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  that  Gad  was  then  with 
David  in  the  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
Saul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under 
Samuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  trou- 
bles; it  has,  from  these  circumstances,  been  supposed  that 
the  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from  the  death  of 
Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  at  Hebron  over  all  Israel,  was 
penned  by  the  prophet  Gad.  He  seems  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  that  undertaking,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most 
of  the  transactions. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Nathan  occurs  in  2  Sam. 
vii.  2.  a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem. 
Nathan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
David's  reign;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings 
i.  32.)  As  this  event  took  place  not  long  before  David's  death, 
it  is  probable  Nathan  might  survive  the  royal  Psalmist ;  and, 
as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his  settle- 
ment at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign;  especially  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for 
David's  numbering  the  people,  which  was  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  during  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died. 
Gad  must  have  been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the 
continuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to  Nathan.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the  first 
five.1 

III.  The  first  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during 
the  judicature  of  Eli,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  ol 
Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
the  world  "2869  to  2919.  Its  Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  two  last  Judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  the  reason  why 
their  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 
a  monarchy  ;  thus  affording  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  that  this 
change  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declara- 
tion to  the  assembled  nation,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  institu- 
tion of  the  regal  government.  This  book  also  exhibits  the 
preservation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Israelitisb  polity ;  together  with  signal  instances  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  feared  Jehovah,  and  of 
judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.  It  consists  of  three 
parts :  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  Eli.  (ch. 
i. — iv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.),  with  the  thanksgiving 
and  prophetical  hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The 
tenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
"  This  admirable  hymn  excels  in  simplicity  of  composition 
closeness  of  connection,  and  uniformity  of  sentiment ;  breath 
ing  the  pious  effusions  of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  God's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular, 
and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  world  in  general; 
»  Mr.  Reeves,  Preface  to  1  Sam. 


exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  or  the  humble-minded,  and  abasing 
the  rich  and  arrogant;  rewarding  the  righteous,  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked."2 
Sect.  2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  bis  denunciations  against  Eli  by 
the  command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic 
office,  (iii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  God 
by  the  Philistines,  (iv.) 
Part  II.    The  History  of  the  Israelites  during  the  Judicature 
of  Samuel. 

Sect.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  idol  Dagon  (v.)  ; 
the  chastisement  of  the  Philistines,  their  restoration  of  the 
ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshemites  for  profanely 
looking  into  the  ark.  (vi.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reformation  of  divine  worship,  and  the  repent- 
ance of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Philistines,  who  were  kept  under  during  the  remainder  of 
Samuel's  judicature,  (vii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government ;  the 
destination  of  Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viii.  ix.)  ;  his  inau 
guration  (x.) ;  and  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  (xi.) 
Sect.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  the  supreme  judicial  power 
(xii.)  ;  though,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  "judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life."   (t  Sam.  vii.  15.) 
Part  III.   The  History  of  Saul,  and  the  Transactions  during 
his  Reign. 

Sect.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprising  his 
war  with  the  Philistines,   and  offering  of  sacrifice  (xiii.), 
with  his  victory  over  them,  (xiv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  rejection  of  Saul  from  the  kingdom  in  conse- 
quence   of  his   rebellion   against  the   divine  command   in 
sparing  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  the  best  part  of  the  spoil, 
(xv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  took 
place  before  the  death  of  Saul  (xvi. — xxviii.)  ;  including, 
§  i.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel  (xvi.)  ;  bis  combat 

and  victory  over  Goliath,  (xvii.) 
§  ii.  The  persecutions  of  David  by  Saul  ;— his  exile  and  covenant  with 
Jonathan  (xviii.) ;  his   flight  (xix);  friendship  with  Jonathan  (xx.) ; 
his  going  to  Nob,  where  he  and  his  men  ate  of  the  shew-bread,  and 
Goliath's  sword  was  delivered  to  him;  his  flight,  first  to  the  court  of 
Achish  king  of  Gath,  and  subsequently  into  the  land  of  Moab  (xxi. 
xxii.  1—4.);  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  with  the  exception 
ofAbiathar.  (xxii.  5-23.) 
§  iii.  The  liberation  of  Keilah  from  the  Philistines  by  David  (xxiii.  1— 
6.)  ;  his  flight  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiii.  7—29.) ; 
Saul's  life  in  David's  power  at  Engedi.  who  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  in- 
human conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.);  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  time 
(xxvi .);  David's  second  flight  to  Achish  king  of  Gath.  (xxvii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  last  acts  of  Saul  to  his  death ;  including, 
§  i.  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch*  of  Endor.  (xxviii.) 
§  ii.  The  encampment  of  the  Philistines  at  Aphek,  who  send  back 

David  from  their  army,  (xxix.) 
§  iii.  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered 

Ziklag,  and  from  whom  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxx  ) 
§  iv.  The  suicide   of  Saul,  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites. 
(xxxi.) 

IV.  The  second  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  2948  to  2988;  and, 
by  recording  the  translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it  relates  the  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  delivered  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  victo- 
ries of  David,  his  wise  administration  of  civil  government, 
his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his  grievous  sins,  and  deep 
repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judgments 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analvsis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  332. 

3  Few  passages  of  Scripture  have  "been  discussed  with  more  warmth 
than  the  relation  contained  in  this  2Sth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 
some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  was  a  juggle  of  the 
Pythoness  whom  Saul  consulted  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary 
scene  ;  Augustine  and  others,  that  it  was  Salan  himself  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  Samuel ;  and  others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  raised 
by  infernal  power,  or  by  force  of  magical  incantation.  All  these  hypo- 
theses, however,  contradict  the  historical  fuel  as  related  by  the  author  of 
this  book:  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14. 
more  closely  translated,  and  compared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it  was 
"  Samuel  himself"  whom  Saul  beheld,  and  v\ho  (or  his  spirit)  was  actually 
raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  had  any  time  to  utter  any  incan- 
tations, by  the  power  of  God,  in  a  glorified  form,  and  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ominous  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rend- 
ing of  the  kingdom  from  Saul's  family.  The  reality  of  Samuel's  appearance 
on  this  occasion  was  a  doctrine  of  the  primitive  Jewish  church  (compare 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20  ),  and  was  also  thus  understood  by  Josephus,  who  has  not 
only  translated  the  original  passage  correctly,  but  likewise  expressly  states 
that  the  soul  of  Samuel  inquired  why  it  was  raised.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  It. 
§2.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  355 — 360.,  where 
the  subject  is  fully  discussed  and  proved.  See  also  Calmet's  Dissertation 
•sur  l'Apparition  de  Samuel,  Commentaire  Litieial.  torn.  ii.  pp.  331—336. 
That  it  was  Samuel  himself  is  further  evident  from  the  clearness  and  truth 
of  the  prediction  (which  could  only  come  from  God) ;  for  "  on  the  morrow," 
that  is,  very  shortly  after,  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain. 
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inflicted  upon  him  and  his  people  by  God,  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed. This  book  consists  of  three  principal  divisions,  re- 
,'atiiig  the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  of  David,  and  his  trans- 
actions subsequent  to  his  recovery  of  the  throne,  whence  he 
was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom. 
Part  1.   The  Triumphs  of  David,  (eh.  i. — x.) 

Sect.  1.  His  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan,   (i.) 

Sect.  2.  His  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confirma- 
tion in  the  kingdom,   (ii. — iv.) 

Sect.  3.  His  victories  over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (v.), 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (vi.)  David's 
prayer  to  God  on  that  occasion,  and  the  divine  promises 
made  to  him  (vii.);  which,  though  they  primarily  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  in  his  posterity,  yet  ulti- 
mately prefigured  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(Compare  vii.  12 — 16.  with  Hcb.  i.  5.) 

Sect.  4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,   (viii. — x.) 
Part  II.    The  Troubles  of  David,  and  their  Cause,  together  with 

his  Repentance,  unci  subsequent  Recovery  of  the  Divine  Fa- 
vour, (ch.  xi. — xix.) 

Sect.  1.  The  cause  of  David's  troubles, — his  first  great 
offence  against  God, — his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and 
the  divine  judgments  denounced  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count.   (\i.  xii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first, 
from  domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.)  ;  and, 
secondly,  public  troubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne  (xiv. — xvii.)  ; 
the  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  his 
account,  (xix.) 
Part  III.   David's  Restoration  tt>  hi*  Throne,  and  subsequent 

Transactions,  (ch.  xx. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  quelled,  (xx.) 

Sect.  2.  His  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful 
battles  with  the  Philistines,  (xxi.) 

Sect.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mer- 
cies of  his  life,  and  the  many  and  wonderful  deliverances 
which  he  had  experienced,  (xxii.)  This  divine  ode, 
which  contains  the  noblest  images,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
expressed  in  words,  also  occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(Psal.  xviii.).  with  a  lew  variations.  We  have  it  here,  as 
originally  composed  for  his  own  closet  and  his  own  harp; 
but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  with  some  amendments.  For, 
though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal  prophet's  immedi- 
ate use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  devotion  of 
others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances  :  or,  it  was 
intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join  with  him  in  his 
thanksgivings;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliver- 
ances were  to  he  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for 
public  acknowledgments. 

StiT^  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  or 
conclusion  to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
which  are  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men. 
(xxiii.  8— 39.) 

Sect.  5.  David's  second  great  offence  ag  dust  Cod. in  number- 
ing the  people  ;  its  punishment;  David's  penitential  inter- 
cession and  sacrifice,   (xxiv.)1 

V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bens  an  exact  relation  to 
the  preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  thai  which  suc- 
ceeds.    We  see  throughout  the  effects  of  thai  enmity  against 

other  nations,  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 

Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  law, and  which  gradually  tended  to 
the  extirpation  ofidolatry.  u  This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as 
the  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  proofs  of  its  verity.  Hy 
describing  without  disguise  the  misconducl  of  those  charac- 
ters, who  were  highly  reverenced  among  the  people,  the 

sacred  writer  de strates  his  impartial  sincerity :  and,  by 

appealing  to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  rela- 
tions u  ii.  n  hit  v\  rote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of 

i '  'm  hli  persisting 

i  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms,  without  the  divine 

i  i.  with. mi  necessity,  in  a  time  <>(  profound  peace;  to  Indulge  an 

ii  he  pui  ins  true)  more  In  the  number  of 

Ins  subjects  than  in  the  divine  protection ;  and  the  offence  ol  hi 

hej  were,  and  provoking  the 
i  the  Lord  in  prosperity  l>y  their  forgctfulnuss  of  hiin    Dcut.  vi.  10 
-12.     Dr.  llalos's  Analysis,  vol   ii   p  .Hi. 


his  faithful  adherence  to  truth.  The  books  of  Samuel  connect 
the  chain  of  sacred  history  by  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
an  interesting  period.  They  describe  the  reformation  and  im- 
provements oi  the  Jewish  church  established  by  David:  and 
as  they  delineate  minutely  the  lifeof  that  monarch,  they  point 
out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  Many  heathen  authors 
have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have  collected 
from  other  sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts  which 
he  gives."2  In  the  falls  of  David  we  behold  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  human  corruption:  and  in  his  repentance  and 
recovery,  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance for  illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  key.  Thus,  Psalm  iii.  will  derive 
much  light  from  2  Sam.  xv.  14.  et  seq. ; — Psal.  iv.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  xxiii.  xxv*.  ; — Psal.  vii.  from  -J  Sam.  xvi. -J.  11.; — Psal 
xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi.  12.  et  seq. ; — Psal.  xxx.  from  1  Sam.  v. 
11.; — Psal.  xxxii.  and  li.  from  2 Sam.  xii.; — Psal.  xxxiv. 
from  -J  Sain.  xxi.  10 — 15.; — Psal.  xxxv.  from  2  Sam.  xv. — 
xvii. ; — Psal.  xlii.  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 24. ; — 
Psal.  Iii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  S). ; — Psal.  liv.  from  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19.  and  xxvi.  1.; — Psal.lv.  from  -J  Sam.  xvii.  21,  33.; — 
Psal.  lvi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 1 — 15. ; — Psal.  Ivii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  3.; — Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11.; — 
Psal.  lx.  from  2  Sam.  viii.  3— 13.  and  x.  15— 1!>. ;— Psal. 
lxiii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  11 — 16.  ; — Psal.  lxviii. 
from  2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 13.; — Psal.  lxxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 
et  seq.;  and  Psal.  cxlii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  Land  xxiv.  1. 
et  seq. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON    THE    TWO    BOOKS    OK    KINGS. 

I.  Order  and  title  of  these  boohs. — II.  Author. — III.  Argu- 
ment and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings. — IV.  Argu- 
ment and  synopsis  of  the  second  book  of  Kings. — V.  Gene- 
ral observations  on  these  books. 

I.  The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David, 
having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the  books  now  under  con- 
sideration relate  its  height  of  glory  under  Solomon,  its  divi- 
sion into  two  kingdoms  under  his  son  and  successor  Reho- 
boain,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their  final  sub- 
version; the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  the  most  correct  and  ancient  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  two  hooks  of  Kings  constitute  hut  one, 
with  a  short  space  or  break  sometimes  between  them.  Some 
of  the  early  lathers  of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have 
begun  the  first  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of  David,  (ii.  12.) 
The  more  modern  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  nave  the  same 
division  with  our  authorized  version:  though  in  the  time  ol 
the  Masoretes,  they  certainly  formed  only  one  hook ;  as  both 
(like  the  books  of  "Samuel)  are  included 'under  one  enumera- 
tion of  sections,  versions,  &c  in  theMasora.  Tnej  have  evi- 
dently been  divided,  at  some  unknot  a  period,  into  two  parts, 
for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  Oiio-en  thai  tliey  derived  their  name  from  the  ini- 
tial words  in  yjoi,  Vfl-M  '•  ru  DffVJD,  Now  king  Dav  d  ,■  in  the 

same  manner  as  (we  have  seen)  the  I k  of  Genesis  does.    Ill 

the  Septuaginl  Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  BASiAEiriN 
of  reigns  oi  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  first  and 

Second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth.  The  VulgBte 
Latin  version  entitles  it.  Liber  Begum  tertius ;  secundum  II>- 
brseos,  Liber  Malachim,  that  is,  the  third  book  of  Kings  ,•  ac- 
cording tO  the  llrlirtws,  the  first  book  of  MoJachim.      The  old 

Syri  IC  version  lias  :    II n  follows   the   book   of  tin     Kings  irho 

flourished  aihong  the  ancient  people;  and  in  this  ore  also 
exhibited  the  history  of  the  prophets,  who  flourished  in  their 
linos,  h,  the  Arabic 'it  is  thus  entitled  :— /"  ihi  name  of  the 
most  merciful  and  compassionate  God;  tin  book  of  Sobmun,  the 
son  of  David  tin  /irof/ii  I,  whose  benedictions  be  upon  iw. — .  Imni.3 

II.  Concerning  the  author  or  authors  of  these  books,  the 

sentiments  of  leanied  men  arc  extremely  divided.    Some  have 

been  of  opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah  wrote 
the  history  of  their  own   reigni;   Others,  that  Nathan,  Gad, 

•>  Bp.  fo-.o's  Ki 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  1'ruf.  lo  1  Kings,  p.  1. 
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Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  who  flourished  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  undertook  the  office  of  histo- 
riographers. We  know  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote 
ihe  lives  of  those  kings  who  reigned  in  their  times;  for  the 
names  and  writings  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  which  also 
cite  or  refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  .which  those  books  have  transmitted  to  us  abridg- 
ments or  summaries.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon,  which  acts  were  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Jlhijah  the  Shilon- 
ite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Ch'ron.  ix.  29.)  ; 
which  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  in  writing  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15.)  "We  also  read  of  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating 
the  transactions  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kings 
xvi.  1.) ;  and  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
ziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.),  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32.)  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  in 
whose  reigns  he  lived.  (Isa.  i.  1.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  descriptions  of  writers 
were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings : — 
first,  those  original,  primitive,  and  contemporary  authors, 
who  wrote  the  annals,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own 
times,  from  which  the  authors  of  our  sacred  history  subse- 
quently derived  their  materials.  These  ancient  memoirs  have 
not  descended  to  us ;  but  they  unquestionably  were  in  the 
hands  of  those  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
possession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The 
second  class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books 
of  Kings  were  actually  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them.  The  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah  ;  and 
their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
commentators  :  others  again  assign  them  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
JBut  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  books  were  di- 
gested into  their  present  order  by  Ezra.  The  following  are 
the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  and  supported  : — 

1.  The  general  uniformity  of  style  and  manner  indicates 
that  these  books  were  written  by  one  person. 

2.  The  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Ba- 
bylon :  for,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  he 
speaks  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22,  &c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  his  time  the  ten  tribes  were  still  captive 
in  Assyria,  whither  they  had  been  carried  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  (2  Kings  xvii.  23.) 

4.  In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
he  Introduces  some  reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which  demonstrate  that  he  wrote  after  those  calamities 
hud  taken  place.     Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  6 — 24. 

5.  He  almost  every  where  refers  to  the  ancient  memoirs 
which  he  had  before  him,  and  abridged. 

6.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  author 
was  a  priest  or  a  prophet.  He  studies  less  to  describe  acts 
of  heroism,  successful  battles,  conquests,  political  address, 
&c.  than  what  regards  the  temple,  religious  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals, the  worship  of  God,  the  piety  of  princes,  the  fidelity 
of  the  prophets,  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  manifestation 
of  God's  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  his  regard  for  the 
righteous.  He  every  where  appears  greatly  attached  to  the 
house  of  David.  He  treats  on  the  kings  of  Israel  only  inci- 
dentally; his  principal  object  being  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  its  particular  affairs. 

Now,  all  these  marks  correspond  with  Ezra,  a  learned 
priest,  who  lived  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  capti- 
vity, and  might  have  collected  numerous  documents,  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  are 
now  lost  to  us.  Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  Calmet  has 
ascribed  the  books  of  Kings  to  Ezra,  and  his  opinion  is  ge- 
nerally received.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circumstances 
that  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should 
be  noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  time  of  Ezra.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  temple  "  to  this  day :"  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19. 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  are  mentioned  as  still  subsisting.  In 
1  Kings  vi.  1.  37,  38f  the  author  mentions  the  months  of  Zif 
and  Bui,  names  which  were  not  in  use  after  the  captivity. 
Lastly,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  contem- 
porary, and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contradictions  admit  of 
an  easy  solution.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the 
memoirs  which  he  had  in  his  possession  without  attempting 


to  reconcile  them.'  This  clearly  demonstrates  his  fidelity, 
exactness,  and  integrity.  In  other  places  some  reflections  or 
illustrations  are  inserted,  which  naturally  arise  from  his  sub- 
ject; this  shows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of  the  matter 
he  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the 
prophets,  whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  these  books  is  attested  by  the 
many  predictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic 
and  canonical  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25 — 27.),  and  by 
his  apostles  (Actsvii.  47.  Rom.  xi.  2 — 4.  James  v.  17,  18.), 
and  they  have  constantly  been  received  into  the  sacred  canon 
by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  in  every  age.  Their 
truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional  confirmation  from 
the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writers.2 

III.  The  first  Book  of  Kings  embraces  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  from  the  anointing  of  Solomon 
and  his  admission  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  with  David, 
a.  m.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115.  It  relates 
the  latter  part  of  David's  life;  his  death,  and  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  whose  reign  comprehended  the  most  prosperous 
and  glorious  period  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  prefigured 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  Solomon's  erection  and 
consecration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  church  of  God)  ;  his  awful  defection  from  the  true  reli- 
gion ;  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  death, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms, — under  Rehoboam, 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  comprising  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  other  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David,  and  which  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam's  succes- 
sors, Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat;  and  those  of  Nadab, 
Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  Tibni,  the  wicked  Ahab,  and 
Ahaziah  (in  part),  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne 
of  Israel.  For  the  particular  order  of  succession  of  these 
monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during  their 
respective  reigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chronological 
table  inserted  in  Appendix  II.  to  this  volume.  The  first 
book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  undivided  kingdom  under 
Solomon ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  the  divided  kingdom  un- 
der Rehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors. 

Part  I.   The  History  of  Solomon' 's  Reig?i  (ch.  i. — xi.)  contains 
a  narrative  of, 

Sect.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solo- 
mon as  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  designation  to 
be  his  successor,  (i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to 
his  undertaking   the  erection  of  the  temple,   (ii.  12 — 46 
iii.  iv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  preparations  for  building  the  temple,   (v.) 
Sect.  4.  The  building  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's 
own  house,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  and 
utensils  for  the  temple  service,  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  sublime  prayer 

of  Solomon  on  that  occasion,   (viii.) 
Secti  6.   Transactions   during   the    remainder  of  Solomon's 
reign: — his  commerce;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba  ;  the 
splendour  of  his  monarchy  ;  his  falling  into  idolatry,  and 
the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death, 
(ix.  x.  xi.) 
Part  II.    The  History  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  (ch.  xii.  xxii.) 
Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  two 

kingdoms,  (xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero- 
boam I.  king  of  Israel,  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah,  and 

'  The  consideration  that  these  books  were  digested  from  memoirs,  writ- 
ten  by  different  persons  who  lived  in  the  respective  tunes  ol  which  they 
wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  in  :l  Kings  xviii.  5. 
that,  after  him  none  teas  like  him  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  with  what  is 
said  ol  Josiah  in  chap,  xxiii.  25.  that,  like  unto  him  was  there  no  king  be- 
fore him  ;  for,  what  is  said  ol"  Hezekiah  was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Josiah,  when  that  pious  sovereign  began  the  reformation  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  sacred  history.    Mr.  Reeves,  Pref.  to  Books  of  Kings. 

2  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  x. 
Grotius  de  Veritale,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.,  and  Allix,  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii.  have  collected  several  instances  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  sacred  historians  from  profane  authors'.  On  this  subject  also 
consult  the  testimonies  given  in  Vol.  1.  pp.  69—78.  supra. 
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the  contemporary  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Ziinri, 
Omri,  and  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign,  (xv.  xvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Juilah,  and  of  his 
contemporaries  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  flourished,  (xvii. — xxii.) 

IV.  The  second  Book  of  Kings  continues  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from 
the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.  m. 
3416,  a  period  of  three  hundred  years.  The  last  three  wises 
of  the  preceding  hook  have  been  improperly  disjoined  from 
this.  'I  he  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  interwoven  in  this 
book,  and  presents  a  long  succession  of  wicked  sovereigns 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  Ahaziah  to  Hoshea,  in  whose 
reign  Samaria  was  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  ten  tribi  s  were  taken  captive  into  that  country.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  we  find  some  few  pious  princ<  i 
among  many  who  were  corrupt.  Sixteen  sovereigns  filled 
the  Jewish  throne,  from  Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  totally  subverted,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  During  this  period  nu- 
merous prophets  flourished,  as  Elijah.  Elisha,  Jonah,  Joel. 
Amos,  I  lose. i,  Isaiah,  Micah,  .Valium,  Jeremiah,  Eiabakkuk, 
Daniel,  Kzekiel,  <.Vc.  The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  two  monarchies,  until  the 
end  of  tin'  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  Judah 
alone  to  its  subversion. 

Part  I.    The  Contemporary  History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  to  the  End  of  the  former,  (ch.  i. — xvii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  his 
associate  Jehoram,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah  and 
Joram,  kings  of  Israel;  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  desig- 
nation of  Elisha  to  be  his  successor  in  the  prophetic  office  ; 
miracles  wrought  by  him.   (i. — viii.  2.) 

Sect.  2.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
alone,  and  his  successor  Ahaziah,  and  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  (viii.  3—20.) 

Sect.  3.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to 
death  by  him  ;  the  reign  of  Jehu  ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  (ix.  x.  xi.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  king  of  Judah,  and  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  his  son  Jehoash  kings  of 
Israel ;  the  death  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  and  the  miracle 
performed  at  his  grave,   (xi.  4 — 21.  xii.  xiii.) 

Sect.  5.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  and 
Jotham,  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Jehoash,  or  Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Mena- 
hem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah.  (xiv.  xv.) 

Sect.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  ;  interregnum  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated 
by  Hoshea  the  last  sovereign,  in  the  ninth  year  of  whose 
reign  Samaria  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whither  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  into  captivity  ;  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  mixture  of  religion 
introduced  by  the  Cnthitei  who  were  transplanted  to  Sama- 
ria, (xvi.  xvii.) 

Part  II.   The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judith,   (eh.  xviii.  xxv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  reign  of  Hezckiah ;  his  war  with  the  Assyrians; 
their  army  destroyed  by  a  plague  ;   the   recovery  of  Hezc- 
kiah from  a  mortal  disease;  the  Babylonish  captivity  foretold  ; 
In-  death,   (xviii.  xix.  xx.1 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  (xxi.) 
Sect,  3.  The  reign  of  Josiah.   (xxii.  xxiii.  1 — 30.) 
Sect.  \.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jchoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah   the   last   king  of  Judah;    Jerusalem   taken;    the 
temple  burnt;   and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity  to  Baby- 
lon,  (xxiii.  31^-37.  xxiv.  xxv.) 

V.  The  two  books  of  Kin(_rs,  particularly  the  second, 
abound  with  Impressive  and  lively  narrations;'  and  the  strict 
impartiality  with  which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related 

events  an. I  circumstances  dishonourable  to  his  nation, affords 

a  convincing  evidence   of  his   fidelity  and    integrity.      They 

delineate  the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  bis  people,  and 
his  severe  chastisements  for  their  iniquitous  abase  of  his 


mercy ;  at  the  same  time  they  mark  most  clearly  the  vera 
city  of  God,  both  in  his  promises  and  in  his  threatetiings,  and 
show  the  utter  vanity  of  trustinir  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  the 
instability  of  human" kingdoms,  from  which  piety  and  justice 
are  banished. 
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ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  CHRONICLES. 

I.  Title — II.  Author  and  date*— TR.  Scope— \\.  Analysis  of 
the  two  boohs  of  Chronicles. — V.    Observations  on  them. 

I.  THE  ancient  Jews  comprised  the  two  hooks  of  Chroni- 
cles in  one  hook  :  but  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  now  printed  for 
their  use,  they  have  adopted  the  same  division  which  is  found 
in  our  Bibles,  apparently  (Calmet  thinks)  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  to  our  mode  of  reference  in  concordances,  the  use 
of  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Romish  church.  The 
Jews  entitle  these  books  q'D'h  na-i, OnBRCY  HffjffMlM,  that  is, 
The  1 1  ords  >f  Days,  or  Annuls  „■  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  various  events  related  in  these  hooks. 
In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  termed  PIAPAAEinOMENA 
(Paraleipomena),  the  things  thut  wire  left  or  omitted;  because 
many  things  which  were  omitted  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sacred  history  are  here  not  only  supplied,  hut  some  narra- 
tions also  are  enlarged,  while  others  are  added.  The  Greek 
translators  of  that  version  seem  to  have  considered  these 
books  as  a  supplement,  either  to  Samuel  and  to  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  appellation  of  Chroni- 
cles was  given  to  these  hooks  by  Jerome,  because  they  con- 
tain an  abstract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.2 

II.  These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others, 
which  were  written  at  different  times,  some  before  and  others 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles  are  not  the  original  records  or  memorials 
of  the  transactions  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Those, 
ancient  registers  were  much  more  copious  than  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  which  contain  ample  extracts  from  original  docu- 
ments, to  which  they  very  frequently  refer. 

Concerning  the  author  of  these  books  we  have  no  distinct 
information.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  same 
who  wrote  the  books  of  Kings  :  but  the  great  difference, 
Calmet  remarks,  in  the  dates,  narratives,  genealogies,  and 
proper  names, — together  with  the  repetitions  of  the  same 
things,  and  frequently  in  the  same  words, — strongly  militates 
against  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  commonly  assign 
the  Chronicles  to  Ezra;  who,  they  say,  composed  them 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  was  assisted  in 
this  work  by  the  prophets  Zechariah' and  Haggai,  who  were 
then  living.  This  opinion  they  endeavour  to  supporters/, 
from  the  similarity  of  style  (the  last  three  verses  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Chronicles  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the 
first  three  verses  of  Ezra),  from  the  recapitulations  and  gene- 
ral reflections  which  are  sometimes  made  on  a  long  series 
of  events: — secondly,  the  author  lived  after  the  captivity, 
since,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  recites  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  which  granted  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  he 
also  continues  the  genealogy  of  David  to  Zerubbabel,  the 
chief  of  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity  :  thirdly,  these 
books  contain  certain  terms  and  expressions,  which  they 
think  are  peculiar  to  the  person  and  times  of  lv/ra. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  be,  there  are 
other  marks  discernible  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which 
tend  to  prove  that  Iv/.ra  did  not  compose  them.  In  the  tini 
place,  the  author  ( tinues  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to 

the  twelfth  generation:  but  Ezra  did  not  live  to  that  tune, 
■and.  Consequently,  could  not  have  written  the  genealogy  in 
question: — secondly,  the  writer  of  these  hooks  was  neither  a 
contemporary  nor  an  original  writer;  but  compiled  and 
abridged   them   from  ancient   memoirs,   genealogies,  annals, 

registers,  and  other  works  which  he  frequently  quotes,  and 

from    WhlCfa    he    sometimes    ones   copious   extracts,   without 

■  En  the  am  v.. iii ,f  Bishop  Waison'i  OoUaottoo  of  Traoti  (pp.  134— 

138.)  there  are  eome  admirable  reflection* be  moral  causesoffha 

Babylonish  captivity,  and  tile  propriety  ol  thai  dtspeaaarJon,  which  will  am- 
ply repay  the  trouble  ol  perusal 

•  t  launefs  ami  Vi.  Clarke's  Prefaces  to  the  two  Books  of  Chroniclee. 
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changing  the  words,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  inconsisten- 
cies. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  these  books 
lived  after  the  captivity,  and  derived  his  materials  from  the 
memoirs  of  writers  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded, 
and  who  flourished  long  before  his  time.  The  authenticity 
of  these  books  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  general  mass 
of  external  evidence ;  by  which  also  their  divine  authority  is 
fully  established,  as  well  as  by  the  indirect  attestations  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.1 

III.  The  principal  Scope  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with 
accuracy  the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions,  and  the  or- 
der of  the  priests  and?  Levites  ;  that,  after  the  captivity,  they 
might  more  easily  assume  their  proper  ranks,  and  re-enter  on 
their  ministry.  The  author  had  further  in  view,  to  show  how 
the  lands  had  been  distributed  among  the  families  before  the 
captivity ;  so  that  the  respective  tribes  might  on  their  return 
obtain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
their  fathers.  He  quotes  old  records  by  the  name  of  ancient 
things  (lChron.  iv.  22.),  and  recites  four  several  rolls  or 
nuinberings  of  the  people ; — one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  and  a  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  numbers  which  had 
been  taken  by  order  of  king  David,  but  which  Joab  did  not 
finish.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  extreme  accuracy  affect- 
ed by  the  Jews  in  their  historical  documents  and  genealogies  : 
the  latter,  indeed,  could  not  be  corrupted  formerly  (for  most 
of  the  people  could  repeat  them  memoriter);  although,  from 
frequent  transcription,  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  names,  which  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossi- 
ble to  clear  up.  It  is,  however,  most  evident  that  the  basis 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  a  real  history  and  real  gene- 
alogies :  for  such  particulars  of  names  and  other  circum- 
stances would  never  have  been  invented  by  any  person,  as  no 
imaginable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ;  and  the  hazard 
of  making  mistakes,  and  being  thereby  exposed  when  they 
were  first  published,  would  be  very  great. 

IV.  The  Chronicles  are  an  abridgment  of  all  the  sacred 
history,  but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  their  return  from  the  first  captivity.  The  first 
Book  traces  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
from  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  reign  and  transactions  of  David.  In  the  second  Book  the 
narrative  is  continued,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of Judah,  to  the  very  year  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity :  as  very  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  book 
was  chiefly  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah. The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  books  of.  Chronicles 
is  about  34158  years  ;  and  they  maybe  commodiously  divided 
into  four  parts;  viz. — 1.  The  genealogies  of  those  persons 
through  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to  the 
captivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Ezra  ; — 2.  The  histories  of  Saul 
and  David  ; — 3.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  Solomon;  and,  4.  The  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
Kehoboam,  to  its  utter  subversion  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Part  I.   Genealogical  Tables  from  Jidam  to  the  time  of  Ezra. 

(IChron.  i.— ix.  1— 34.) 

Sect.  1.  Genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  to  David,  and  his  posterity 
to  Zerubbabel,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend. 
( 1  Chron.  i. — iii.) 
Sect.  2.  Genealogies  of  other  descendants  of  Judah  by  Pharez, 
and  of  the  remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  (iv. — viii.  ix.  1.) 
Sect.  3.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (ix.  2 — 34.) 
This  long  series  of  genealogies  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  origin  and 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  church  among  mankind ;  and  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be 
multiplied  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  These 
genealogies  are  also  of  very  great  importance,  as  exhibiting  the 
detail  of  the  sacred  line,  through  which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
was  transmitted  :  so  that  "  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  this  promised 
Mediator  was  revealed  in  the  flesh,  the  church  and  the  people  of 
God  might  infallibly  know  that  this  was  that  very  promised  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  the  son  of  David. "»  In  perus- 
ing the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  terms  "father,"  "  son,"  "  begat,"  and  "  begotten,"  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  do  not  always  denote  imme- 
diate procreation  or  filiation,  but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.^ 


»  Compare  IChron.  xxiii.  13.  with  Heb.  v.  4.  and  xxiv.  10.  with  Luke  i. 
5.  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1.  with  Matt.  xii.  42.  and  Luke  xi.  31. ;  and  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
20.  21.  with  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  and  Luke  xi.  51. 

*  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  105. 

3  Thus  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.  Laban  is  called  the  son  of  Nahor,  though,  in  fact, 
he  was  only  his  "grandson"  by  Bethuel.  Similar  instances  are  often  to 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 


It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  "these  genealogical  tables  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  That 
of  Benjamin  is  twice  introduced.  (1  Chron.  vii.  6—12.  and  viii.)  The 
genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Levites  are  given  most  in  detail,  and 
terminate  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  are,  however, 
very  far  from  being  complete  :  even  those  of  the  high-priests,  ex- 
tending through  one  thousand  years,  comprehend  only  twenty-two 
successions,  where  thirty  might  be  expected.  (1  Chron.  vi.)  Those 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  are  pretty  copious  (1  Chron.  ii.  3—17.  iv.  1 — 
22.),  and  the  register  of  David's  descendants  runs  down  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  (1  Chron.  iii.)  All  these  tables  relate  to  dis- 
tinguished families  and  individuals  :  they  occasionally  contain  many 
important  historical  notices,  which  prove  that  historical  matters 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  the  original  tables.  See  IChron.  iv. 
9,  10.  v.  19—22.  and  vii.  21—23."* 

Part  II.  The  Histories  of  Saul  and  David.  (1  Chron.  ix.  35— 
44.  x.— xxix.  1—22.) 

Sect.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul  and  his  death.  (1  Chron.  ix. 

35—44.  x.) 
Sect.  2.  The  history  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David ; 

including, 

§  i.  His  inauguration  ;  list  of  his  worthies,  and  account  of  his  forces, 
(xi.  xii.) 

§  ii.  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  first  to  the  house 
of  Obededom,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  ;  arid  the  solemn  service  and 
thanksgiving  on  that  occasion,  (xiii.— xvi.)  David's  intention  of 
building  a  temple  approved  of  by  Jehovah,  (xvii.) 

§  iii.  The  victories  of  David  over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians, 
and  Edomites  (xviii.) ;  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philis- 
tines, (xix.  xx.) 

§  iv.  David  takes  a  census  of  the  people  ;  a  plague  inflicted,  which  is 
stayed  at  his  intercession,  (xxi.  1 — 27.) 

§  v.  An  account  of  David's  regulations  for  the  constant  service  of  the 
temple  :— His  preparations  and  directions  concerning  the  building  of 
it  (xxi.  27—30.  xxii.  xxiii.  L);  regulations  concerning  the  Levites 
(xxiii.  2—32.) ;  the  priests  (xxiv.),  singers  (xxv.),  and  porters  or 
keepers  of  the  gates,  (xxvi.) 

I  vi.  Regulations  for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  ;  list  of  his  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers,  (xxvii.) 

§  vii.  David's  address  to  Solomon  and  his  princes  concerning  the 
building  of  the  temple  (xxviii.) ;  the  liberal  contributions  of  David 
and  his  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and  his  thanksgiving  for  them. 
(xxix.  1—22.) 

Part  III.   The  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Israel  and 

Judah  under  Solomon.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23 — 30.  2  Chron. 

i. — ix.) 

Sect.  1.  The  second  inauguration  of  Solomon : — Death  of 
David ;  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  grandeur  of  Solomon. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  23—30.  2  Chron.  i.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  of  some  other  edifices  erected  by  him.  (2  Chron.  ii. 
— viii.  16.) 

Sect.  3.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death,  (viii. 
17,  18.  ix.) 

Part  IV.  The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  from  the  se- 
cession of  the  Ten  Tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  to  its  Termination 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Chron.  x. — xxxvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  to   the  throne   of  the 

united   kingdom;    its    division;    Jerusalem    plundered   by 

Shishak.  (2  Chron.  x.— xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah.  (xiii. 

— xvi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (xvii. — xx.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah ;  the  usurpation 

of  Athaliah.  (xxi.  xxii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  reign  of  Joash.  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 
Sect.  6.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham.  (xxv. 

— xxvii.) 
Sect.  7.  The  reign  of  Ahaz.  (xxviii.) 
Sect.  8.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah.   (xxix. — xxxii.) 
Sect.  9.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Ammon.  (xxxiii.) 
Sect.  10.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxxiv.  xxxv.) 
Sect.  11.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 

Zedekiah,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple. 

(xxxvi.)5 

<  Jahn's  Introduction  by  Prof.  Turner,  p.  260. 

s  The  last  two  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  next  in  the  order  of  the 
canon  ;  and  must  have  been  copied  from  it  before  the  transcriber  was 
aware  of  his  error  :  but,  finding  his  mistake,  he  abruptly  broke  offi  and  be- 
gan the  book  of  Ezra  at  the  customary  distance,  without  publishing  his 
error  by  erasing  or  blotting  out  those  lines  which  he  had  inadvertently 
subjoined  to  the  book  of  Chronicles.  This  copy,  however,  being  in  other 
respects  of  authority,  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  ancient  versions.  This  circumstance  affords  a  proof  of  the  scru- 
pulous exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  were  after- 
wards taken.  No  writer  or  translator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct 
even  a  manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration, 
diminution,  or  addition,  would  voluntarily  be  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  if  it  had  been  attempted  by  any  person-} 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  491—494.  Dr.  Priestley,  Notes  on  Scripture, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
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V.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
illustrating  the  divine  dispensation  towards  a  highly  favoured 
but  ungrateful  people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable 
in  a  critical  point  of  view  ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  histo- 
rical particulars  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many  genuine 
readings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  ol  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  in°the  older  books  of  the  Bible.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very 
numerous,  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  of  an  easy 
solution,  being  partly  caused  by  various  lections,  and  partly 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  books ;  which  being  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.'  It 
should  further  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  for- 
merly been  ;  that  different  places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes  :  that  certain  things  were  now 
better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations, 
than  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author 
had  access  (and  which  frequently  were  different  from  those 
consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has 
selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words 
employed,  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology 
of  narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.2 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the 
same  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  col- 
lated together  ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
Comprehensive  view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book  what  is  obscure  in  either 

Of  the  others. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  pas- 

t  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and 

Kings  will  assistthe  readerin  his  collation  of  these  books  :3 — 

1  Chron.  X-  1—12.  ....      with  1  Sam.  x.xxi. 

1  Chron.  xi.  1—9. 2  Bam.  v.  1-10. 

IChron.  xi.  }0     II. 1  Sam.  xxiii.  8— 39. 

I  f  liron.  xiii.  1 — 14. 2  Sam.  vi.::     II. 

1  Chron.  xiv.  1—  7. 2  Sam.  v.  11— 25. 

1  Chron.  xvii. 2  Sam.  vii. 

I  Chron.  xvtiL 2  Sain,  viii 

1  Chron.  xix. 2  Sam.  x. 

1  Chron.  XX.  1—3. 2  Sain.  xi.  1.  xii.  30.  etseq. 

I  Chron.  xx  4— & 2sam.  xxi.  is— 22. 

1  Chron.  xx). 2  9am.  xxiv. 

2 Chron.  i.  3— 13. 1  Kimis  iii .1-14. 

2  Chron.  i.  14— 17. 1  Kings  x.  26— 29. 

2  Chron.  ii. 1  Kings  v.  15—32. 

'  i    iii.  iv. 1  Kings  vi.  vii. 

1     ron.  v  2  vii.  10. 1  Kings  viiL 

2  (  hr,, n.  vii.  11—  22. 1  Kings  ix.  1—9. 

2Chron.  viiL 1  Kings  xi.  15 — 28. 

2  Cfaron.  ix.  1—12. 1  Kings  x.  1—13. 

ix.  13— 31. 1  K iiil's  x.  I!     29. 

2  Chron.  x.  1.  xl.  4. 1  Kings  xii.' I— 24. 

2  Chron.  xii.  2     II. 1  Kings  xiv.  25-2S. 

.  i .  1  — G. 1  Kings  xv.  17-2.'. 

2 Chron.  XviH. 1  Kings  xxii.  2— 35. 

D    xx  :il-37 1  Kings  xxii.  II     50 

2Chron.  xxi.  6    10, 2  Kings  viih  17— 24. 

2  Chron  ixn.2— o\ 2  Kings  viiL  26— 29. 

2  Chron.  xxii.  10.  xxiil.  21.       ....  2  Kings  xl. 

2 Chron.  xxiv  1—14. 2  Kings  xii.  1—10. 

2  flu  on.  xxv .  I      1. 11.  17-21.  27,  28.      •         •         'J  Kings  xiv.  I      W 

2  Chron.  «xvL  1.2. 2Kingsxiv  21,22. 

2 Chron.  «xvii   1-3. 2  Kings  r 

2Chron  xxviii.  I — 1. 2 Kings  xi 

2  Chron.  xm.v    1.  2. 2  Kings  v 

9     21. 2  Kings  xviii.  17— 37 

2  Chron.  x.vxii  24— 31. 2.  Kings  xi   I     19. 

2  Chron.  xxxiiL  1—10. 2  Kings  xxi.  1—10. 

2  Chron   ixxiv.  1,  2.  8— 28.      ....  2  Kings  xxii. 

2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29— 33. 2  Kings  xxiil.  t— 20. 

211.ro,,.  txxi   l&  20    25.       ....  2  King 

2  flu,.,,    tlXVlL 2  King 

2  Chron.  xxxvL  2— 1. 2  Kings  xxliL  31— 31 
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i  em  ,rk  will  be  clearly  Illustrated  by  c paring  2  Kings  i 

f..  win,  "  md  Jer.  xxxvl.  30. ;  1  King    n    2.  with  2Chi 

n    19  .   I  Kings  xxii.  14.  with  TChron.  XVii.C;  2  Kings  ix.  27.  «nh  lit' In 
xxii  9     Bee  also  Professor  Dabler's  learned  Dl  qofskion  "DeLibroi 
ii  tnritate  atque  fide  hist,  n  I  Dpi 

1919);  In  which  he  has  instituted  a  minnle  collation  ol  thi 

ii,  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  I  I  ittsfaclorlh  vindi- 

cated their  genuinene  i  and  c will oiii v  agamsi  1 1  md  objec- 

tions Ol  ptical  German  rriliis. 

■  Calmel'i  !>,•  i .,.  v  article  Chronicles,  m  (>>"•■ 

•  Tins  table  Is  copied  from  Prof. Turner's  and  Mr.  vTblttmgham'i  trail 

l.Uloll  ,,|  .1.1, ,11     |,      .. 


ON   THE    BOOK    OF    EZRA. 

I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Argument,  scope,  and  synopsis  of  its 
contents. — III.  Observations  on  a  spurious  pussage  ascribed 
to  Ezra. 

I.  The  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  by 
them  into  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  di- 
vision is  recognised  by  the  Creek  and  Latin  churches  :  but 
the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and  received  as  canonical  by 
the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  book 
which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  And  the 
fourth  hook,  which  lias  been  attributed  to  him,  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discern- 
ible', and  which  was  never  unanimously  receiver!  as  canonical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church,  although  some 
of  the  fathers  have  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  bor- 
rowed some  words  out  of  it.  It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek, 
and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  K/.ra  was  per- 
sonally present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it.  the  narrative 
being  in  the  first  person.  It  also  bears  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  character  of  natural  simplicity,  and  contains  more  par- 
ticulars of  time,  persons,  and  places,  than  could  have  been 
introduced  by  any  other  individual.  That  the  last  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  were  written  by  Ezra  himself  there  can  be 
no  douT)t,  as  he  particularly  describes  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  frequently  introduces 
himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  'J  he  Jews,  indeed, 
ascribe  the  whole  of  this  book  to  Ezra,  and  their  opinion  is 
adopted  by  most  Christian  commentators.  But  as  the  writer 
of  the  first  six  chapters  appears,  from  ch.  V.  1.,  to  have  been 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  Ezra  did  not 
go  thither  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years),  some  persons  have  ascribed  the  first  six 
chapters  to  a  more  ancient  author.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow:  and  we  apprehend  it  will  appear  that 
these  chapters  were  written  by  Ezra  as  well  as  the  last 
four: — 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the  sixth 
chapter  with  the  seventh  .•  for  the  diversity  of  speech  and  nar- 
ration observable  in  them  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  6f  Ezra's  having  copied,  or  extracted  from, 
the  authentic  memoirs,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  transactions  that  had  happened  since  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Secondly,  the  same  method  of  narration  prevails  in  bath 
jxirt.s .-  for,  as  in  the  second  part  (ch.  vii.  12 — 26.),  the  royal 
decree  is  inserted,  entire,  in  the  Chaldee  dialect  ;  so,  in  the 
first  part,  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  epistle  of  the  Samaritans  to 
the  Pseudo-Smerilis,  and  his  reply  to  them,  together  with 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  also  given  in  Chaldee. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  short 
historical  compendium,  like  the  honk  of  Ezra,  should  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one  author:  nor  ought  we  to  assign  it  to 
several  authors,  unless  we  bad  either  express  declarations. 
or  internal  evidence  that  they  were  cone,  rued  in  it  ;   all  these 

evidence  s  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapter  iv.  8.  to 
chapter  vi.  IS.  and  chapter  vii.  l'J — 26.  As  this  portion  of 
Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  Letters,  conversations,  and  decrees, 
expressed  in  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  pro- 
bably induced  him  t0  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
used.  The  people,  tOO,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  bettt  r 
acquainted  with  it  than  with  the  Hebrew;  for  it  appears  from 
Nenemiah's  accounl  thatthey  did  no1  all  understand  the  law 
of  Moses  as  ii  had  been  delivered  in  the  original  Hebrew 
tongue. 

II.  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonizes  most  strictly  with  the 
prophecies  of  1  (aggai  and  Zechariah,  w  hich  it  materially  elu- 
cidates.   (Compare  Ezrav.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zecn.  iii. 

iv.)      It  evinces  the  paternal  care  ol  J<  hovah  over  hischosen 

people,  whose  history  it  relates  from  the  time  of  the  edict 

ISSUed  by  Cyrus,  to  t"he  twentieth  year  of  Aitax,  rxeS  Longi- 
manus.—a  peril  'I  of  aboul  -<  v.  nty-nine  or,  according  to  Borne 
chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.    This  book  consists  of 

two  principal  divisions:    the  first  Contains  B  narrative   of  the 

I  return  of  th<  .lews  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of  Zernb- 
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babel ;  and  the  second  gives  an  account  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.  From  the  Return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  to  the 
Rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  (ch.  i. — vi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jewsto  return  into 
Judaea  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  account  of  the  people  who 
first  returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their 
offerings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple,  (i.  ii.)  On  this 
joyous  occasion  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  psalm  was  composed. 
Skct.  2.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  but  hindered 

by  the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iv.) 
Skct.  3.  The  temple  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  (v.  vi.) 
The  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther  should  be  read  after  these 
two  chapters,  as  it  relates  to  this  period  of  Jewish  history. 
Part  II.   The  Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion made  thereby  him.   (vii. — x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commis- 
sion from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (vii.) 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  his  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (viii.) 
Sect.  3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  effected  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 
The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most 
conspicuous  point  of  view :  his  memory  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him 
as  a  second  Moses  :  though  not  expressly  styled  a  prophet, 
he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 
canonical   authority  of  his  book  has  never  been  disputed. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

III.  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the 
typical  import  of  the  passover,  cited  by  that  father :  in  which 
Ezra,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
expounds  the  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and 
which,  Justin  concludes,  was  at  a  very  early  day  expunged 
from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  passage  may  be 
thus  translated:1 — '•'■And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people,  This 
passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge  ;  and  if  ye  shall  un- 
derstand and  ponder  it  in  your  heart,  that  we  are  about  to  hum- 
ble him  in  this  sign,  and  af/encards  shall  believe  on  him,  then 
this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate  for  ever,  saitli  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  But  if  ye  will  not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preach- 
ing, ye  shall  be  a  laughing-stock  to  the  Gentiles.''''  As  this  pas- 
sage never  existed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics  that  it  originally 
crept  into  the  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some 
early  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  NEHEMIAH. 

I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Argument  and  synopsis  of  its  co?i- 
tents. 

I.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
in  some  versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  orEsdras, 
from  an  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted 
by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
fathers  of  the  church,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  the  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  not  the  Nehemiah  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Logimanus,  was  the  author  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it 
being  written  in  his  name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
register  in  chap.  xii.  1 — 26.  (which  is  supposed  to  militate 
against  this  generally  received  opinion)  may  be  accounted 
'  Justin.  Martyr.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  pp.  292,  293.  edit,  by  Thirlby,  or 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.  ed.  Oberther.  Mr.  Wbitaker  (Origin  of  Arianism,  p.  305.) 
advocates  its  genuineness  ;  and  concludes  that  the  passage  in  question  ori- 
ginally stood  in  Ezra  vi.  10 — 22  ,  probably  between  (he  20th  and  21st  verses. 
Dr.  Grabe,  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  after  tliem  Archbp.  Magee  (Disc,  on  Atone- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  306.  note),  doubt  its  genuineness.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  is  disposed 
to  believe  it  authentic.  (Disc,  on  Eucharist,  p.  S3.) 
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for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  by  some  subse 
quent  author,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue :  for  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  narrative  of 
Nehemiah,  and,  if  genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of 
longevity  which  appears  scarcely  credible.2 

II.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  house  of 
Jtldah :  as  the  office  he  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of 
cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of  great  honour  and  influence,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious  family ;  and  of  his 
integrity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the  whole  of  this  book  presents 
abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem  thirteen  years 
after  Ezra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  province,  and 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  encourage  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judaea  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.), 
Nehemiah  returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii.  6.),  and  after  a 
short  time  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  country, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  book  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts  ;  viz. 
Part  I.   The  Departure  of  Nehemiah  from  Shushan,  with  a 

Royal  Commission  to  rebuild  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 

his  first  Arrival  there,   (ch.  i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Part  II.  Account  of  the  Building  of  the  Walls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Obstacles  interposed  by  Sanbal/af.  (ii.  12 — 20.  iii. 

vii.  4.) 
Part  III.   The  first  Reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah; 

containing, 

Sect.  1.  A  register  of  the  persons  who  had  first  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple, 
(vii.  5—72.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,   (viii.) 

Sect.  3.  A  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Israelites  with  Jehovah,   (ix.  x.) 

Sect.  4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other 
cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  that  returned  ;  register  and  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal 
singers,  (xi.  xii.  1—26.)  The  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  wall.  (xii.  27—47.) 
Part  IV.    The  Second  Reformat  ion  accomplished  by  Nehemiah 

on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  Correction  of  the 

Abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  Absence,   (xiii.) 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able 
governor,  truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for 
the  honour  of  his  religion  :  who  quitted  a  noble  and  gainful 
post  in  the  greatest  court  in  the  world  ;  generously  spent  the 
riches  he  had  there  acquired  for  the  public  benefit  of  his  fel 
low  Israelites ;  and  waded  through  inexpressible  difficulties 
with  a  courage  and  spirit,  which  alone  could,  with  the  divine, 
blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the  manners  of  such 
an  unhappy  and  unthoughtful  nation.3  The  administration 
of  this  pious  and  truly  patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirty- 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  according  to  some 
chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideaux  has  with  more  probability 
fixed  it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with 
the  book  of  Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 


I.  Title. — II.  Author. — III.  Argument. — IV.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents. 
I.  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  Me- 
gillah  Esther,  or  the  volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  con- 
tains comes  in  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Ezra  :  its  authenticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  fathers 
in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  being  omitted  through- 
out,4 but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  the  highest  estimation,  placing 
it  on  the  same  level  with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  believe 
that  whatever  destruction  may  attend  the  other  Sacred  Writ- 


»  Prideaux,  Connection,  sub  anno  458,  vol.  i.  p.  29G.  et  scq.  Sth  edition. 

a  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  642. 

«  On  this  account,  Professor  De  Wette,  who  objects  to  all  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  theocratico-mythological  spirit,  con- 
demns this  for  its  want  of  religion  !  (Prof.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jalm,  p. 
239.)    Such  is  the  consistency  of  iaologian  critics  ! 
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ings,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be 
preserved  by  a  special  providence. 

II.  Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of 
biblical  critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  it  was  written.  Augustine  and  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  chnrcb  ascribe  it  to  lv/.ra.  By 
other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  gnat 
synagogue,  who,  from  tin-  time  of  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just, 
superintended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the 
Jew  ;i  ichin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 

Who  returned  with  Zerubbabcl.  (Ylk'rier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unknown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  tie 
recorded  in  this  hook.'  Others  think  it  was  composed  by 
Mordecai:  and  others,  again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  ami  Mor- 
decai  jointly.  The'  two  latter  conjectures  are  grounded  on 
the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix.  -20.  23.: — Aid  Mar- 
i/'i-ui  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  letters  unto  all  (he  Jews  that 
wen  in  nil  tin  provinces  of  king  JUkuuenuj  and  Ihe  Jews 
undertook  to  do  as  they  lm<l  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  writ- 
ten untn  tin  in.     Hut  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 

that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  hook  itself,  but  to  the 
circular  letters  which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the 

firovinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  announcing  the  mighty  de- 
iveranee  from  tin  ir  enemies  which,  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  and  instituting  a  perpetual  anniversary  in  commemora- 
tion of  such  deliverance.9  The  institution  of  this  festival, 
and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history  of  Esther,  and 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  hook  which  hears  her  name:  since 
it  is  impossible,  and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation 
should  institute,  and  afterwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely 
because  a  certain  man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable 
fable  or  romance. 

A  more  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in 
this  book)  is,  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  The  Asiatic 
sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to 
be  kept:  numerous  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
( Ihromcles  prove  that  the  kin<_is  of  ferae]  and  Judah  had  such 
annals;  and  the  book  of  B8th'<  r  it-ell'  attests  that  Ahasiieius 
bad  similar  historical  records,  (ii.  23.  vi.  1.  x.  2.)  It  was 
SSary  tle.it  the  .lews  should  have  a  faith- 
ful   narrative"  of  their  history   under  Queen   Esther.      .Now, 

from  what  more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history 

than  from  the  memoirs  of  tie-  lung  her  consort  !  Either  Ezra, 
or  Mordecai,  had  authority  or  credit  enough  to  obtain  such  an 

In  this  case,  we  can  better  account  for  the  retaining 

of  the  Persian  word  Purirm,  as  well  as  for  the  details  which 
we  read  concerning  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus,  and  (which 

could  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  history  of 
Esther)  for  the  exactni  bs  with  which  the  names  of  bis  minis- 
ters and  of  Hainan's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circumstance 
of  this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will 
also  account  for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  why  Esther  is  so  frequently  designated  by  the 
;  queen,  and  Mordecai  by  the  epithet  ot  M  the  Jew." 
It  will  also  account  for  those  numerous  parentheses  which 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  subjoin  the  illustrations 
which  were  i  I  Jewish  reader;  and  by  the  abrupt 

termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence  relative  to  the 
power  ot  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mbrdecai's 
greatness.     Finally,  il  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  ex- 

i  Introduction  i  la  Lecture  deal 

■>  For  an  account  of  this  festival  called  the  e  I  ee  Vol.  II. 
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tract,  whoever  he  was,  wished  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the 
source  whence  he  derived  it.  (x.  2.)  This  very  plausible 
conjecture,  we  apprehend,  will  Satisfactorily  answer  the  ob- 
jection thai  this  book  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Israel- 
ii* s.  excepl  Mordecai's  genealogy.  There  is,  unquestionably, 
no  mention  made  of  Divine  Providence,  or  ot'  the  name  of 
God,  hi  these  memoirs  or  chronicles  of  Ahasuerus;  and  if  the 

author  of  the  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  complexion, 

— if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel, — instead  of  render- 
ing his  narrative  more  credible,  he  would  have  deprived  it 
of  an  internal  character  of  truth.3 

III.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  book  relate  to  the 
time   of  Artaxerxes   Longimanns.1   the    same   who   reigned 

during  the   time   of  Ezra  and  .Nelu  iiiiah.     They  con uco 

about  the  year  of  the  world  3511,  and  continue  through  a 
period  not  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  book 
of  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish  captive  to  the 
throne  <>f  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of  herself 

and  j pie  from  the  machinations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 

his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  upon  them- 
selves :  thus  affording  a  practical  commenl  on  the  declaration 
of  the  royal  sage: — "Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished  :  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  deliver)  d."  (Prov.  xi.  -21.) 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  detailing, 

Part  I.   Tin  Promotion  of  Esther;  and  tin  essential  Service 

rendered  in  tin  King  by  mordecai,  in  detecting  a  1'lnt  against 

his  Life.  (i.  ii.) 
Part  II.    The  Advancement  of  Human :  his  Designs  against 

tin  ./,  W8,  and  their  Frustration. 

Sect.  1.  The  promotion  of  Hainan,  and  the  occasion  of  which 
he  availed  himself  to  obtain  an  edict  for  massacring  the 
Jews,   (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  them,   (iv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  against  the 
life  of  Mordecai.   (v.  vi.  \ii.) 

Skct.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews, 
(viii.  ix.  1—16.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  comme- 
morate thcirdeliverancc  (ix.  17 — 32.);  and  the  advancement 
of  Mordecai.   (x.) 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter:  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate 
Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  with 

six  additional  chapters  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
account  to  be  canonical.  As,  however,  they  are  not  ex- 
tant in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from  the  sacred  canon  by 
Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  be.  n  compiled  by  some 
Hellenistic  Jew, 

=  Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacree,  torn.  i.  pr>.  3C1 — nr,.'?.  (Amsterdan 
*  (;iiriiiii)lci».-i-s  hit  greatly  divided  In  opinion  who  was  ihe  Ahasuerus 
i  i  thi  (acred  historian.  Scaliger,  who  tin*  been  followed  by  Jahn,  bai  ad- 
vanced many  ingenious  arguments  to  show  thai  n  was  Xerxes  who  was 
intended;  Archbishop  Dsner  supposes  i"  have  been  Darius  the  son  of 
i  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ol  Dr.  Prideaux  (Connection, 
sub  anno  166,  \"1  l  pp.  270.  etseq  >;  who,  afters  ver)  minute  discussion, 
maintains  thai  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  a  ohm  rxes  Longimanu 

ably  to  the  i ounl  of  Josephus,  (Antiq  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.)  of  the  Septus* 

gint  version,  and  of  the  apocryphal  additions  t"  ihe  book  "i  Esther.    The 

o| n  of  Prideaux  is  adopted  by  Bishops  Tomlineand  Gray,  and  the  very 

accurate  chronologer,  Di     H  I  iodine's 

Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  93.     Dr.  Halea's  Analysis,  vol.  ii   I ki   p  521  etseg.' 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  thai  the  i"  rmission  given  n>  Nehemian  t"  re- 
build the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  influence  ol  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai, and  thai  the  emancipation  "i  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  yoke  was 
.  though  Bilently,  effecti  d  by  the  same  Influence.  It  is  net  impro- 
bable that  the  piou  ned  bj  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  vii  23.)  for  the 
regulation!  given  to  Ears,  originated  in  the  correct  views  ol  religion  which 
inicatedto  him  bj  bis  queen  Bather. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS. 


Though  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  present  them- 
selves to  our  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books,  yet  they  are  usually 
classed  by  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Poetical  Books  ,■ 
because  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse. 
This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  calls  them  the  Five  Metrical  Books ,-  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus' 
enumerates  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  denomination ;  as 
also  do  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.1  The  Poetical 
Books  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon :  in  the 
Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings  ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  are 
placed  between  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


I.  Title  of  the  book. — II.  Reality  of  Job's  person. — III.  Age 
in  -which  he  lived. — IV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job. — V.  Au- 
thor and  canonical  authority . — VI.  Structure  of  the  poem. 
VII.  Argument  and  scope. — VIII.  Spurious  addition  to  this 
book  in  the  Scptuagint  Version. — IX.  Rules  for  studying 
this  book  to  advantage. — X.  Synopsis. — XI.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job. 

I.  This  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
Job,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  trom  the 
deepest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  exem- 
plary and  unequalled  patience  under  all  his  calamities.  No 
book,  perhaps,  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  commentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and  though  the  limits 
necessarily  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  from  detailing 
all  the  various  and  discordant  hypotheses  which  have  been 
offered  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  portion  of 
Scripture  can  at  no  time  be  either  uninteresting  or  unimpor- 
tant. 

II.  Although  this  book  professes  to  treat  of  a  real  person, 
yet  the  actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned 
by  many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to 
instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,2 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Semler, 
Bishop  Stock,  and  others.  The  reality  of  Job's  existence, 
on  the  contrary  (independently  of  its  being  the  uniform  be- 
lief of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church),  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carp- 
zov,  Van  Til,  Spanheim,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ilgen, 
Archbishop  Magee,  Bishops  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth, 
Tomline,  and  Gray,  Drs.  kennicott  and  Hales,  Messieurs 
Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and,  in  short, 
by  almost  every  other  modern  commentator  and  critic. 

The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
ality of  Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
exordium  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job ; 
from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by  the  Al- 
mighty Governor  of  the  world  to  befall  an  upright  character ; 
from  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by  which  the 
patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the 
conversation  which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Almighty  and  Satan,  "who  is  supposed  to  return  with 
news  from  the  terrestrial  regions," — an  able  commentator  has 
remarked,  Why  should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  in- 
credible ]  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the  word  news  is  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  for  the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  "  Hast 

i  Greg.  Naz.  Carrn.  33.  v.  16.    Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  99.    Paris,  1611.    Epipha- 
nius de  Pond,  et  Mens.  p.  533.    Suicer's  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  voce  <rxip*. 
*  Moreh  Nevochim,  part  ii.  sect.  22. 


thou  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Job,  a  perfect  and  up 
right  man  V  (i.  8.)  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
news,  is  intended  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm 
upon  the  fallen  spirit.  "  Hast  thou, — who,  with  superior 
faculties  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will, 
hast  not  continued  perfect  and  upright, — fixed  thy  view  upon 
a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  and  less  informed  than  thy- 
self, who  has  continued  so'?" — "  The  attendance  of  the  apos- 
tate at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to 
him,  and  equally  subject  to  his"  authority  ; — a  doctrine  com- 
mon to  every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
and,  except  in  the  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by, 
perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  The 
part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness;  and  which  is 
assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  by 
all  the  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  reached 
us,  both  in  their  strictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest 
argumentative  inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  which 
should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous, 
should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine  : — a  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Bible  than,  we  are  confident,  M.  Michaelis  would 
choose  to  part  with. 

"The  other  arguments  are,  comparatively,  of  small  mo- 
ment. We  want  not  fable  to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright 
men  may  occasionally  become  the  victims  of  accumulated 
calamities ;  for  it  is  a  living  fact,  which,  in  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in  every  country  :  while 
as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  haAre  been  more 
ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to  have  descended 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And 
although  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  sera  in  which  the 
duration  of  man  did  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  property  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  that,  from  various  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  much 
younger  than  one  or  two  of  them :  that  his  longevity  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  usual  extent:  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  have  well 
authenticated  instances  of  persons  having  lived,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.3 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  itc  language  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  different  characters  introduced  into 
it;  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single  book 
of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  pretensions  to  such  a 
description ;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  Caesar,  of 
Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au^ 
thority.  It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied  :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  not  only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  in  many  instances  (which  is  indeed  much 
more  to  the  purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  quotations  from  the  Old."4 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  we  think 
sufficiently  refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality 
of  Job's  existence,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  book,  which  bears  his  name,  contains 
a  literal  history  of  the  temptations  and  sufferings  of  a  real 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious 

a  See  Pantalogia,  art.  Life;  and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art.  Lon- 
gevity. 

*  Dr.  Good's  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  version  of  Job,  pp.  xv.-— 
xvii.  See  also  Archbishop  Magee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  o:i  the 
Atonement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49 — 53.  Dr.  Gregory 's  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  358—370.  in  notes. 
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character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Tims,  the  prophet  Ezeldel 
speaks  of  him: — Though  these  three  men,  Soon,  Dame/,  and 
Joh,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  lh>ir 
righteousnevo,  torn  the  Lord  God.  (lv/.-k.  xiv.  1  I.)1  In  this 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  together, 
as  powerful  intercessors  with  God;  the  lirst  for  Ins  family; 

the  second    fur  llie  wise  men  of  Babylon;   and   the  third    for 

his  friends:  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  Behold, 
savs  the  apostle  James,  we  count  /hem  happy  which  endure: 

ye  ham   In  on!  of  the  pall, arc  of  Jo/,,  ami  hare  su  11  the  ,  ml  oj 

,/.  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mere,/. 

(James  v.  11.)      It  is  scare,  ly  to  lie  believed    that  a  divinely 

inspire. 1  apostle  would  ret",  r  to  an  imaginary  character  as  an 

example  of  patience,  or  in  proof-of  the  mercy  of  God.2  lint, 
besides  the  authority  of  tin  inspired  writers,  we  have  the 
strongest  internal  evidence,  from  the  hook  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person:  for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of 
jier-oiis.  places,  fad-,  and  other  circumstances  usually  related 
in  true  histories.  Thus  we  have  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth.  »Vc  of  J..I.  described  (ch.  i.)  ;  the  names.  Dumber, 
and  acts  of  his  children  are  mentioned;  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact  (ii.);  Ids  friends,  their  names, 
countries,  and  discourses  with  him  in  bis  aillictions,  are  mi- 
nutely delineated,  (ti.  11.  &c.)  And  can  we  rationally 
imagine  that  these  were  not  realities] 

Further,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  real  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proved 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition:  be  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived 
during  the  Assyrian  captivity1}1  he  is  also  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Mohammed  ;  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of 
his  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  among 
the  Syrians  and  Chaldseane;  many  of  the  noblest  families 
among  the  Arabians  are  distinguished  by  bis  name,5  and 
boasl  of  being  descended  from  him.  So  late  even  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons w  ho  w.  nt  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill,8  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
many  ages;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious  persons  making 
pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiently  attests  the  reality  of  his  exist- 
ence,  as  also  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the 
place  of  Job's  abode.7 

111.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a 
red  character,  the  next  point  to  he  considered  is  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. — a  question  concerning  which  there  is  as 
great  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  con 
nected  with  this  venerable  monument  of  sacred  antiquity 
Thus  Bome  think  that  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Joh ;  others  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  from  an  expression 
in  Joh  xxvii.  12.-,  because  at  that  time  all  was  vanity,  and 
every  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Others, 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahasuerus  or  Artaxerxes 
Longimanns,  on  account  of  the  search  then  made  for  beauti- 
ful women,  from  whom  the  monarch   might  select  a  consort 

fEsth.  ii.  2.  &c.),  and  because  Job's  daughters  are  mentioned 

(Joh  \lii.  1."..)  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  whole  land.  Some 
make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  the 

queen  of  Sheba,  if  not  Solomon  himself/  because  the  Sabeans 

i  Torvivi.'  ih.-  strong  proof  a/forded  by  BzeHel'i  express  recognition  of 
...  .film  remarks  thai  flctitlom  p.  rsonagea  mas  be 

brought  0] the  wage  along  with  real  ;  ai  ia  evident  (iota  Luke  \u   10 

:;i  .  where  Abraham  l«  Introduced  with  the  Bctitioua  characters  Lasarns 
and  the  rich  man,    But  there  ia  an  evident  difference  between  a] 

|j  purporting  to  I"  Bctitioua,  and  a  solemn  rebuke  or  warnini  to  a 
whole  nation  B.  tie  in  Luke,  the  circumstance*  predicated  of  au  the 
cbara.  i<  .  m  ll/.kiel  they  are  unquestionably  true  with  re- 

lation to  Noah  and  Daniel,  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  ao  in 
the  otbei  i  two.    (Pro£  Turner'a  translation 

of  .1..I111.  p.  lor  note  ) 

»  Eli  1  :  '  'i  Th.olosry,  vol   I.  p  94 

»  Tolm  ji.  12,  in  the  Vu 
r.io-.i  to. in  11  more  .  ixfc  inded  history  of  Tobil  than  the  original  of  the  Greek 

>  Sal.  -  D  ii  Blbllotbeque 

0  [lib,  torn 

•  Aal  1  cell  brated  Bultan  Bal  idta  (Elmancin,  11 
<■<■»   p  3.);  and  also  Sala'din  himself,  who 

bytiie  nai  1  it'll. -t  om.  I.  pp   146,  117. 

•  Chryaoetoin  mi  pop.  Anii...-h.  Mom.  "..    Op. 1.  ii.  p.  69.  A. 

1  Thi  1     1. 

in  critic,  whoplal  inj  in  pi 

r..n 1  the  Old  To  lament),  takea  a  middle  com  r     C living  thai  he 

11. ■" ra  whli  b  belong  1  more  eta 

1 '  •    od  exqn  1    eneralii    of  the  oi 

he  dot  .    mtiqnity  aa  many  acholars  of  tbe 

but  since  It  exhlbita  other  (nthibilablt  murks  of  a 


7" 

dnez- 

i.   17. 


are  noticed  in  Job  i.  15.  &c. ;  and  others,  with  Nebuc 
zar,  because  the  Chaldeans  are  introduced  in  Job  i 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  have  married  : 
and  this  conjecture  they  ground  upon  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  expression  in  Job  ii.  10.  (thou  speakest  like  a  foolish 

woman)  and  that  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  ?.  ( hath  wrought  folly 

in  [more  correctly  against"]  Jsracl.)'-'  The  puerility  of  these 
conjectures  sufficiently  indicates  their  weakness ;  one  thing, 
however,  is  generally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  b 
Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  period  when  he  must 
have  lived.  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  production 
of  the  book  of  Job,  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  par- 
ticular. Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  are  such 
as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  sojourning  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Wild.  re.  SB.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  like  manner, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiquity;  and 
Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  to  lie  perfectly  Ahrahamic, 
that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Iduma-ans.10  The  following  are 
the  principal  circumstances  from  which  the  age  of  Job  may 
be  Collected  and  ascertained  :>' — 

1.  The  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronology,  dates  tbe  trial  of 
Job  about  the  year  1520  before  the  Christian  am,  twenty- 
nine  years  before  tbe  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ; 
and  that  the  hook  was  composed  before  that  event,  is  evident 
from  its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which  accom- 
panied the  exode:  such  as  the"  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c; 
all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's  country,  and 
were  so  apposite  in  the  debate  conci  ruing  the  ways  01  Pro- 
vidence, that  some  notice  could  not  but  have  been  taken  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  CO :val  with  the  poem  of  Job. 

2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham's  migration  to 
Canaan  may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer  to  Idurmva,  where  the 
scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal 
times.  He  survived  Ids  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
(xlii.  10.),  and  was  probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
at  that  time:  for  we  read  that  his  seven  sous  were  all  grown 
up,  and  bad  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for  a  consider- 
able time.  (i.  4,  5.)  He  speaks  of  the  "  sins  of  bis  youth" 
(xiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  pf  "  his  youth;"  and  yet 
EJiphaz  addresses  hiin  as  a  novice  : — "  With  US  are  both  the 
very  aged,  much  elder  than  thy  father. "  (xv.  10.) 

■1.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an'earlier  period  may  be  collect- 
ed from  an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job 
to  their  forefathers  for  instruction  in  wisdom: 

Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  tbeformt  r  •"^'■. 

An.  1  prepare  thyself  to  Hie  search  oi  their  fathers: 

Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  shortness  of  life  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  generation : 

(For  we  are  bill  of  yesterday,  and  knew  nothing 
1:,  1  ansa  our  '/"!/*  upon  earth  art  a  shadow). 

Hut  the  "fathers  of  the  former  age,"  or  grandfathers  of  the 

it  reset  it,  w  ere  the  cm  1  temporaries  of  I VI eo-  ami  .Ink tan.  in  the 
ifih  generation  after  the  deluge:  and  tiny  might  easily  havi 

barn,  d   wisdom   from    the  f  .imtaiu-liead    by  conversing  with 
Shem.or  perhaps  With  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  tbe  seventh 

0.  11.  ration,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about 

two    hundred    years,    which    was   a   shadow   compared    with 
the  Longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

ft.  The  general  ah  of  antiquity  which  pervades  the  man- 
ners recorded  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote 
date.     The  manners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  corn  s- 

venerabte  antiquity,  ho  is  led  to  suppose  thai  it  was  composed  b 
Uebrev.  1  haps  bj  Solomon  himself,  oul  oi 

1.  oi  remaina  oi  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy.  1..  win.  h  that  au- 
thing)   "i  bis  own,  and  .had  thrown  the  whole  into  its  pre- 
in  ;ni'l  111  rangi  no  nl      Staeudlin'a  Theol  M 
rumantt  (Gottlng.  1794,)  cited  in  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture 

Teal iv  oi  the  Meaaiah,  vol,  1   1 

i',.,  1    ,,,i  ,i,,i,     'ih.'  Bi  hop  -I"  Kill. .I.  iHi-  sto.k),  after 
Bishop  v-  the  tune  ol  Job  0.  lha Sara,  whom  he  sun- 

■  [hOT       <  I'i.  face  10  hi  -■  loin    I: I    Jolt,  pp.  \    '.;         II 

|)  ,  nainiued  ami  r.un.-.l  Ly  A  r.  l.l-i.-li-  .p 

1,  British  Critic,  vol  bum  <»  B.  pp. 

..  ottos,  Prtef  ad  Jol      '■'  Divine  Legation,  book  vl 

Michaelis,  Holm  al  Bpimetra  In  Lowthil  Preelections!,  p.  I 

jiXhi  led  from  the  nutted  remarks  of  Dr,  Hates, 

in  his  A.,  '  :  ii.  I *• t.  Pp.  ■*— W.  and  of  Archbishop 

Uagee,  in  bia  Discourses,  rot  U  pp-  IB— <a. 
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pond  with  that  early  period.  Thus,  Job  speaks  of  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  sculpture  (xix.  21.)  :  his  riches 
also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle,  (xlii.  12. )'  Further,  Job 
acted  as  high-priest  in  his  family,  according  to  the  patriarchal 
usage  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  :  for  the  institution  of  an  established 
priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedec  king  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  the  primitive  order  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  :  such  also 
was  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumtea.  (Exod.  xviii.  12.)  The  fust  regular  priesthood 
was  probably  instituted  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  45.) 

6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great 
men,  wdiich  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  in 
general,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in 
Arabia  at  that  time.  Though  Job  was  one  cf  the  "  greatest 
men  of  all  the  East,"  Ave  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid 
to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity, 
among  the  marks  of  respect  so  minutely  described  in  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter.  "  When  the  young  men  saw  him, 
they  hid  themselves  (rather,  shrunk  back),  through  respect  or 
rustic  bashfulness ;  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up  in  his  presence 
(more  correctly,  ranged  themselves  about  him),  the  pri?ices 
refrained  from  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth; 
the  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  were  all  attention  while  he 
spoke."  All  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it 
was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation. 
"With  this  description  correspond  "the  manners  and  conduct 
of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day, — a  majestic  race, 
who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration.2 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry 
alone,  which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  also  to  the  exertion  of  the  judicial  authority 
against  it  (xxxi.  26—28.),  is  an  additional  and  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age.3 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  book 
is  the  language  of  Job  and  his  friends ;  who,  being  all  Idu- 
meeans,  or  at  least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  con- 
versed in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as 
that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idu- 
mseans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
language,  and  had  not  branched  into  different  dialects.4 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  a  new  and  more  particu- 
lar proof ,  drawn  from  astronomy,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the 

}>atriarch's  trial  to  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  : 
or,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  the  principal  stars  referred  to 
in  Job,5  by  the  names  of  Chimah  and  Chcsil,  or  Taurus  and 
Scorpio,  are  found  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job,  of  which  the  chief 
stars  are  Aldebaran,  the  bull's  eye,  and  dntares,  the  scor- 
pion's heart.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the 
assumed  date  of  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  points  of  intersection  of  the  equinoc- 
lial  and  ecliptic;  which  difference  is  one  degree  in  71^  years, 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  precession  of  the  equmoxes.6 

i  The  word  keschilah,  which  is  translated  a  piece  of  money  (xlii.  11.), 
there  is  good  reason  to  understand  as  signifying  a  lamb.  See  Archbishop 
Magee's  critical  note,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59—61. 

a  They  are  thus  described  by  Sir  William  Jones  :— "Their  eyes  are  full 
of  vivacity;  their  speech  voluble  and  articulate . ;  their  deportment  manly 
and  dignified  ;  their  apprehension  quick  ;  their  minds  always  present  and 
attentive  ;  with  a  spirit  of  independence  appearing  in  the  countenance  of 
the  lowest  anions  them.  Men  will  always  differ  in  their  ideas  of  civiliza- 
tion, each  measuring  it  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  own  country  ; 
but  if  courtesy  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  exalted  virtues,  be  ajuster  proof  of  civilized  society,  we  have  certain 
proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  cities,  in  republican 
and  monarchical  states,  were  eminently  civilized  for  many  ages  before  their 
conquest  of  Persia.1'  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  or  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
50.  Svo.  edit. 

»  Hishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  note.  Although  Sir  Y\  illiam 
Jones  could  obtain  but  little  accurate  information  concerning  the  Zabian 
faith,  yet,  he  remarks,  "  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Yemen 
(Arabia)  very  soon  fell  into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  firmament :  for  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Yoktan,  who  was 
consequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdushamx,  or  ser- 
vant of  Ike  sun:  and  his  family,  we  are  assured,  paid  particular  honour  to 
that  luminary.  Other  tribes  worshipped  the  planets  and  fixed  stars." 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  or  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57. 

*  Bi6hop  Lowth,  lect.  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  351. 
»  ix.  9.  xxxTiii.  31,  32. 

•  For  an  explanation  of  this  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  chronology,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  185— 1S7.    For  the 


"In  a.  d.  1808,  Aldebaran  was  in  2  signs,  7  deg.  east 
longitude.  But  since  the  date  of  Job's  trial,  b.  c.  2338, 
added  to  1800,  makes  4138  years,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes amounted  to  1  sign  27  deg.  53  coin,  which,  being  sub- 
tracted from  the  former  quantity,  left  Aldebaran  in  only  9 
deg.  7  min.  longitude,  or  distance  from  the  vernal  intersec- 
tion, which,  falling  within  the  constellation  Taurus,  conse- 
quently rendered  it  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring,  as 
Pisces  is  at  present. 

"  In  a.  d.  1800,  Antares  wTas  in  8  signs  G  deg.  58  min.  east 
longitude,  or  2  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east  of  the  autumnal 
intersection ;  from  which  subtracting,  as  before,  the  amount 
of  the  precession,  Jlntares  was  left  only  9  deg.  5  min.  east. 
Since,  then,  the  autumnal  equinox  wras  found  within  Scorpio, 
this  was  then  the  cardinal  constellation  of  Autumn,  as  Virgo 
is  at  present. 

"  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with 
the  positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  assumed  date  of  Job's 
trial,  but  disagree  with  the  lower  dates  of  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  still  more  of  Ezra,  furnishing  different  cardinal  constel- 
lations, we  may  rest  in  the  assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  cor- 
rect. Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  various  rays 
of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  chronology,  and  astronomy,  and  all  con- 
verging to  the  same  common  focus,  tend  strongly  to  establish 
the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  the  year  b.  c. 
2337  (2130  of  the  common  computation),  or  818  years  after 
the  deluge;  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham;  474  > 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt,  and 
689  years  before  their  exode  or  departure  from  thence."  The 
preceding  arguments  receive  additional  weight,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
deal  with  mankind.  In  Gen.  xi.  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned 
the  dispersion.  Idolatry  "was  gradually  encroaching  still 
further  on  every  family,  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Whoever  has  studied  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  will  have  observed,  that  God  has  never  left  him- 
self without  witnesses  in  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  the,  old  world,  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness  ;  to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his 
descendants ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  Moses,  David, 
and  the  Prophets:  and  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
apostles  and  the  martyrs  were  severally  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  have  no  account  whatever,  unless  Job 
be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  confessor  cf  the  one  true  God 
arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  the  call  of 
Abraham.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was  the 
visible  church  of  that  age;  it  will  be  answered,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  family  were  not  also  idolaters  : 
for  Joshua  tells  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  that  the  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  were  worshippers  of  images. 

"Job,  therefore,  in  the  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as 
the  faithful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah : 
he  professed  the  true  religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  following 
important  truths:  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme- 
Being;  the  government  of  that  world  by  the  Providence  of 
God ;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature ;  the  necessity  of  sa- 
crifices, to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants. 
They  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world."' 

On  the  evidence  above  offered  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  date ;  but  topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  do  not  affect,  in  any  degree,  either  the 
sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral  inculcated,  in  this  part 
of  the  inspired  volume. 

IV.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid, 
is  stated  (Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some 
geographers  has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  strenuously  advocated  the  former 
opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  powerfully  supported  by 
Spanheim,   Calmet,   Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and   some   later 


calculations  given  in  the  text,  he  makes  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Brinklcy 
Andrews,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dublin  (now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne):  subsequently  to  the  making  of  this  calculation,  Dr.  II.  disco- 
vered that  it  had  been  anticipated  and  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Ducou- 
tant,  in  1765. 

i  Townsend's  Old  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  note. 
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writers;  Michaelis,  Dgen,  and  J  aim,  place  the  scene  in  the 
valley  of  Damascus;  out  Bishop  Lowth  and  Archbishop 
Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  ami  some  later  critics  ami 
philologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumaoa. 

That  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Gnutz  (Job  i.  1.),  is  evidently 
Idumsa,  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  inandaon 
of  Seir  the  Horite.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,21.  28.;  1  Chron.  i. 
38.  42.)  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  but, 
his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idu- 
meeans.  (Deut.  ii.  12.)  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of 
tin  name  of  Uz;  one  the  grandson  of  Shem,  the  other  the 
son  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham;  but  whether  any 
distrii  t  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumcea  is 
apart  of  Arabia  Petnea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  tribe  of  .1ml. ih  (Num.  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.) : 
the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  between 
Egypt  and  Philistia  (Jer.  xxv.  -JO.),  where  the  order  of  the 
places  Beema  i"  hive  been  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon;  and  the?  same 
people  seem  again  to  be  described  in  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tions. (Jer.  xlvi. — 1.)  Nor  does  the  .statement  of  the  inspired 
writer,  that  Job  was  l  he  greatest  of  all  tin1  men  of  the  East 
(Job  i.  3.),  militate  against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expressions,  nun  of  tin  East,  children  of  tin  East,  or 
Eastern  people, seems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation 
for  that  mingled  race  of  people  (as  1hey  are  called,  Jer.  xxv. 
30.)  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judaea  from  the  south  to  the  east; 
the  Idunueans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Midianites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  14.);  of  these 
the  [dnmsans  and  AmaleUites  certainly  possessed  the  south- 
ern parts.  (See  Num.  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  2!).;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
10.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case:  the 
whole  region  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called 
the  Bast,  at  first  in  ii  spect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned 
Joseph  Medo  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of 
Bpeaking),1  ami  afterwards  absolutely  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  situati  n  i  r circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
stnt  the  Bona  ('i'  bis  ci  ncubines;  Hagar  and  Keturah,  "east- 
ward to  the  country  which  is  commonly,  called  the  East" 
(Gen.  xxv.  G.\  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  situation.  .Solomon  is  reported 
"to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all 
Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv.  30.):  that  is,  alj  the  neighbouring 
people  in  that  quarter:  for  there  Were  people  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  south  of  Judaea, 
who  wire  famous  lor  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumseans  (see 
Jer.  xlix.  7. ;  Obad.  8.),  to  whom  we  'may  well  believe  this 
•■•  might  have  some  relation.  ThuS  JEHOVAH  addresses 
the  Babylonians  :  •'  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste 
the  children  of  the  East"  ( Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding 

these  were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  Orientals,  it  by  no 
means  follows  thai  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 
In  effect;  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Iduunra  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it 
were  Idiim.r  mis,  dwelling  in  fdumsea,  in  other  words,  Edom- 
it.  Vrabs.  These  characters  are.  Job  himself,  of  the  land 
of  I  •/. ;  Eliphazof  Teman,  a  district  of  .as  much  repute  as 
Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, Iv/.i  Kiel,    \ni..s.  ami  Obadiah,8  fdrmed  a  principal  part 

ofldumaea;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  who  is  always  mentioned  in 

conjunction  with   Nheba and    Dedan.  the    first  of  whom  was 

probably  named  after  one  of'the  brothers  of  Joktan  or. Kah tan, 

and  the  I.,  i  two  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being 
u n i fori nly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumea  (Gen. xxv. 2, 3, ; 

Jer.  xlix.  8.) ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  oity  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  i-  also  staled  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  if.)  to  have 
be.  ii  -ituate  iii  (dumssa,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  southern  di- 
rection tow.:.'  on  the  shores  of  the  \{id  Sea;   and 

Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only 

once  in  -.acred  wait  (Jer.  xxv.  -j:;.).  but  is  there  merrtii d 

in  conjunction  with  Terrian  and  Dedan;  ami  hence,  neces- 
sarily, like  them,  a  border  city  upon  I'/,  or  Idmmea.  Allow- 
ing this  chorography  to  be  correct  (and  such,- upon  a  lair 

review   of  facte,  we  may  conclude  it   to  be),  there   is  no  dilli- 

rill|v  in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as 
well  as  Sabeans, — a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving 
about  at  immensi  distances  for  the  Bake  of  plunder,— should 


1 


Aninai.  11,  IS  ;  Obad.  8,  9. 


have  occasionally  infested  the  defenceless  country  of  Idumaca, 
and  roved  from  the  Euphrates  even  to  E crypt.3 

To  the  preceding  considerations  we  may  add,  that  "tho 
contents  of  the  book,  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces, 
agree  with  the  opinion,  that  Idumsea  was  the  country  of  Job's 
friends.  Idmmea,  in  the  earliest  ages,  was  distinguished  for 
iis  wise  men,  and  sentences  of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  from  the 
mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as 
a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edomites;  and  chief's, 
such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  addi- 
tion,4 which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
places  Job's  residence  on  the  confines  of  fdumaeaand  Arabia."' 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely 
connected  together,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  from  each 
other.  The  exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
supplies  us  with  the  necessary  notices  concerning  Job  and 
his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope,  and  places  the  calamities  full 
in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention.  The  epilogue,  or  con- 
clusion, again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium,  anil  relates  the 
happy  termination  of  Job's  trials;  the  dialogues  which  in- 
tervene flow  in  regular  order.  Now,  if  any  one  of  these 
parts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely 
defective.  Without  the  prologue  the  reader  would  he  ut- 
terly ignorant  who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  grievously  afflicted.  Withsul  the  dis- 
course of  Elihu  (xxxii. — xxxvii.),  there  would  be  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the 
reader.  And  without  the  epilogue  or  conclusion,  we  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Job. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a 
single  Author,  but  who  that  was,  is  a  question  concerning 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments. 
Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekicl,  and  Ezra,  have  all  been 
contended  for.  The  arguments  already  adduced  respecting 
the  age  of  Job,B  prove  that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the  latter 
persons.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii. 
lb,  17.,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  Elihu  : 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage7  refutes  this  notion. 
Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  Elihu.  Lu- 
ther, Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  .is 
the  production  of  Solomon  ;  Cellerier  considers  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unknown  author.8  Another  and  more  generally 
received  opinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses  :  this  conjec- 
ture is  founded  on  some,  apparently  striking  coincide  nces  of 
sentiment,9  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  which 
are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independently  of 
the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to.  and  which 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies, "or  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  of  the  He- 
brews was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.  To 
which  maybe  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  Lowth 
has  remarked)  is  materially  different  from  the  poetical  style 
of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  condensed, 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentence  b  : 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  the 
Mesoputainian,  a  foreigner,  indeed,    with    respeel   to   the 

Israelites,  but  not  unacquainted  either  with  their  language  or 
with  the  \\  orship  of  the  true  God. 

I  pon  the  w  hole.  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
clude thai  this  book  Was  not  the  product!  ,  but  of 

b< earlier  age.     Bishdp  Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of 

Schultens,    Peters,  and    others  (which  is  also  adopted  by 

i  Bishop  Lowth'a  Lectures,  vol  ii.  pp.  347  -861.    <; I's  Inim.i.  Diss,  u> 

Job,  pp  ii  — xi. 

translation  ofihis  addition  in  up. 234,  836.  note,  infra. 

-  i'i  -I    i .  i   note. 

61  tbisvolu 

i  Si-..  Good's  translation  of  Job, '«  loc.  pp  p  Lowtb,  taking 

the  pa    age  in  question  as  ii  stands  ur  English  Bibles,  obssrvi 

thl    con  i     |  ii  rai iti  nanoed  by 

the  exordium  of  the  first  speech  of  Elihu  (xxxii   r    16.)  In  which  hi 

baraeler  o!  the  author,  b)  continuing  the  'alive  in  Ins 

own  person.    Bui  thai  passage  which  appears  I terruptthe  apt 

Elihu,  and  to  be  a  part  or  the  narrative,  tne  Bishi  |>  conceives  lobe  i 

i than  an  apostrophe  to  Job,  or  possibly  to  himself:  for  n  manifestly 

i  twodlstichs;  while,  on  the  contrary,  h  iswli  known  thai  all  the 
bD  in  which  the  anthor  htmseli  appeals    pure  certainly 

written  in  prose     Led axxil  vol.  ii  p 

luction  i  Is  Lecture  dea  Livrsa  9  lament),  p.  499. 

•  Dr.  <■' I,  who  adopts  this  b)  pothesis,  has  collected  these  seeming  coin. 

[ntrod  Disi  pp  Ivi  ivn  Archbishop  Magee  has  examined  and 
refuted  al  considerable  length  the  arguments  <>t  Huet,  Dr.  Kennlcott, 
II. Mil.,  Bishop  Warburton,  and  others  who  have  advocated  the  same  notion. 
Discourses  on  the  Aioiii'iurui.  \..l.  ii   pp  UJ— 80. 
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Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem  : 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing-  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It  appears,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  forty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  which  lie  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty : — "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  (xlii.  5.)  It  is  plain  that  in 
this  passage  some  privilege  is  intended  which  he  never  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  which  he  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  "  hearing  of  the  ear,"  or  the 
tradition  delivered  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  but  he 
now  had  a  clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  di- 
vine perfections, — some  light  thrown  in  upon  his  mind  which 
carried  its  own  evidence,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  we  can 
form  no  notion,  because  we  have  never  felt  it,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  certainty  and  clearness  even  of  sight  itself — 
some  manifestations  ot  the  Deity  made  to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
very  name  of  seers.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  book,  two  important  advantages  will 
be  evidently  obtained  : — First,  all  objections  to  historical 
truth  will  vanish  at  once  :  no  one  could  tell  us  his  own  story 
so  well  as  Job,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  its  vera- 
city. The  dialogue,  too,  will  then  appear  to  have  been  the 
substance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.  If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  or  in  the 
prophetic  style  and  language,  as  the  first  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  other  adds  the  most  sacred 
and  unquestionable  authority  to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor 
ornament  is  here  wanting,  any  more  than  dignity  of  subject, 
to  render  this  a  book  of  inestimable  value.  The  second  ad- 
vantage alluded  to  is  this, — that  if  Job  himself  were  the 
writer  of  the  book,  then  every  point  of  history  and  every 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  with 
those  delivered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional 
proof  and  confirmation  of  the  latter,  as  being  evidently  de- 
rived from  some  other  source,  not  borrowed  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.1 

"  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
not,  its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  seems  to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  to  be  this : — The  poem,  being  originally 
written  either  by  Job,  or  some  contemporary  of  his,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  his  hands,  whilst 
residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Idumeea;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use 
of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  re- 

f lining  under  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their 
ong  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  oisubniis- 
sion  to  the  will  of  God.  The  encouragement  which  this  book 
holds  out,  that  every  good  man  suffering  patiently  will  finally 
be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to 
minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and 
discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,  well  have  been 
employed  by  Moses  for  this  purpose.  We  may  also  sup- 
pose, that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some 
small  and  unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  occasional  and  partial  resemblances  of  expression 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if  any  such  there  be. 

"  This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided 
upon  the  point  of  Moses  being  the  author;  and  supplies  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty,  which  hangs 
upon  almost  every  other  solution ;  namely,  when,  and  where- 
fore, a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  concerns  of  a  stranger, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affairs,  was  received  by 
the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon?  For  Moses  having  thus 
applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  Ins  au- 
thority, it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their 
sacred  writings :  and  from  the  antiquity  of  that  enrolment, 
no  record  would  consequently  appear  of  its  introduction."2 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  introduction  into  the 

'  Peters'  Critical  Dissertation  on  Job,  p.  123.  el  seq. 

»  Magee's  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  This  notion,  Archbishop  Magee  re- 
marks, is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The 
ancient  commentator  on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Origen,  has  handed  down  a 
piece  of  traditional  history,  which  perfectly  accords  with  it.  See  Patrick's 
Preface  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  early  writers  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  inlluet  (Dem.  Evang.  p.  320.),  and, 
with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  that  learned  author. 
Patrick  also  and  Peter  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  (Crit.  Diss. 
Pref.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  And  certainly  it  possesses  tiiis  decided  advantage, 
that  it  solves  all  the  phenomena.    Ibid.  pp.  83,  81. 


canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew  ;  since  the  language  is  He 
brew,  and  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  "  The 
Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  prerogatives.  Would 
they  have  admitted  into  their  sacred  volume  a  poem  written 
by  a  foreigner1?  The  supposition  that  the  [original]  author 
travelled  or  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Arabia  will  ac- 
count for  the  Arabian  images  and  words  contained  in  it."3 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  the 
sacred  volume,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent 
recognition  as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  almost 
every  Hebrew  writer  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  Malacln ;  especially  by 
the  Psalmist,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  (not  to  men- 
tion several  of  the  apocryphal  writers).4  The  reality  of  Job's 
person,  we  have  already  remarked,5  was  particularly  recog- 
nised by  the  prophet  Ezekiel"  (xiv.  14.  18.  20.),  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  of  his  book:  a 
similar  admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostle  James  (v. 
1L) ;  and  it  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor. 
iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.),  who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the 
words,  "It  is  written,''''  agreeably  to  the  common  form  of 
quoting  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All  these  testimonies, 
direct  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford  such  a  body 
of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  justifies  the  primitive  fathers 
and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book  : 
and, — independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian canons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  full  an  acconnt  as  is 
necessary  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  other 
dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively  succeeded, — > 
the  enrolment  of  the  history  of  Job  in  the  sacred  volume  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  designed  as  an  intimation  of  the  future 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ.7 

VI.  All  commentators  and  critics  are  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  book  extant :  but 
concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem, 
while  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in  our  own 
country,  are  the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that 
the  book  of  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former  critic  contends 
that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried  and 
victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity  of  action, 
delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe, — not  exactly, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.8  Dr.  Good9 
observes,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
question,  this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle himself,  such  as  unity,  completion,  and  grandeur  in  its 
action ;  loftiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language ;  multitude 
and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated  and  well 
supported ;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz 
(compare  Job  iv.  2,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  forward  and  unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Zophar  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu:  while  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness  that  no- 
thing can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  themselves 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph, 
and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  This 
hint  is  offered  by  Dr.  Good,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any 
additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so 
far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authority,  that  mental 
taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real  beauty,  is  the  same 

3  United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

«  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  torn.  i.  pp.  324,  325.,  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes 
to  his  version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  passages 
thus  directly  copied  or  referred  to. 

s  Seep.  228.  snjjra,  of  this  volume. 

«  As  Job  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
mere  oral  tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so 
long  a  period  of  time,  without  appearing  at  last  as  uncertain  or  fabulous. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  time  ; 
no  other  history  but  that,  which  we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  had  a 
place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever  heard  of  or  pretended.  Therefore  thia 
must  have  been  the  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  time,  and  must,  have  been 
generally  known  and  read  as  true  and  authentic,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  written  near  to  [rather  in]  the  age  when  the  fact  was  transacted, 
and  not  in  after-times,  when  its  credibility  would  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  22.  infine,  (in  Bishop 
Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  93.)' 

*  Gregorii  Prrefaf.  in  Jobum.     Magee,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.     Good's  Job,  p.  Ixiv. 

8  Ilgen,  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hcbraici  Natura  atque  Virtutes,  cap. 
3.  pp.  40—89. 

3  Introd.  Diss,  to  Job,  section  2. 
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in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Greek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed 
by  Calmet,  Carpzov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and 
alter  them  by  Dr.  Garnott,  and  Bishop  Warhurtoii ;  who,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its 
style,  excepting  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion, — its  sen- 
timents, which  are  delivered,  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  a  kind 
of  poetry  animated  by  all  the  sublimity  and  floridness  of 
description  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of 
imagination), — and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composi- 
tion? Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures' 
to  an  examination  of  this  question  ;  and  alter  inquiring 
whether  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  ot 
the  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  affirms,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  what- 
ever, not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;  thai  it  uniformly 
exhibits  one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest 
change  of  feature  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  it  exhibits 
such  "a  representation  of  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  such  a  situation.  But 
though  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
drama  written  With  fictitious  contrivance;  or  as  resembling 
in  its  construction  any  of  those  much  admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many 
centuries, — yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as 
being  so  far  dramatic,  as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking 
with  great  fidelity  of  character;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict 
historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  a  complete 
though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  of  its  parts :  the  exordium  and  conclusion 
are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialogues  are  in  metre. 
But,  whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  Job  in  a  comparison 
with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow 
the  merit  of  art  and  method ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  must 
certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  be  unrivalled.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishop  Louth's  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions, which  have  been  generally  adopted. 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Bauer,-  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  Mek&mat  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical 
Arabian  poets.  He  has  simply  announced  bis  hypothesis, 
without  offering  any  reasons  in  its  support;  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  not  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bauer.  The  Mekama  treats  on  every  topic  which  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all 
the  charms  of  poetry  which  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
author  OOtild  possibly  bestow  upon  it.  The  subjects  thus 
discussed,  however,  are  principally  ethical.  The  Arabs  have 
several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of  Mcku- 
mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri,'  which  are 
read  and  admired  to  this  day.  Now,  it  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or 
[damaea,  in  the  Stony  Arabia;  the  interlocutors  are  Edoinite 
Arabs  ;  the  beginning  ami  termination  are  evidently  in  prose, 
though  the  dialogue  is  metrical;  the  language  is  pure  He- 
brew, which  we  know  for  a  considerable  time  was  tin  com- 
mon dialed  of  the  Israelites,  (dumseans,  and  Arabs,  who 
were  all  descended  from  Abraham;  the  manners,  customs, 

and   allusions,  too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied 

in  any  material  degree, are  supported  by  those  of  the  modern 

Arabs.      Since,  then,  the  book  of. lob  is  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  poem,  BHlgle  and  unparalbb  d  in   llie   sacred  volume, 

ma)  we  not  c aider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  Mekama  of  the 

Arabians  ?    This  conjecture,  which  is  olli  red  with  deference 

i  Led   mitt  an 

*  Bauer,  Bertoeneutica  Sacra)  p.  386.    The  Arabic  worcfMekam*  aignf- 

■  .  and  con\  ei  ation,  m  di  I   •  ■    D'Hei  belot,  Bibliotbcque 

Oi     itale,  \"l   ii.  ]>  QDO  i ;  Che  oauie  li  derivi  a  from  liie  ■  ircum  taoce  "i 

Dispositions  being  n  ad  .ii  the  meetings  oi  cuuvi  rsazionl  "i  eui ol 

lie  rai 
'  Hecoinpo  ed  hi    Mekftma  oi  Mecamat,  as  D'JIerbelot  spells  the  word, 

-  iin  ui  dialed,  vizir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mah id 

i   I    ■  rpiece  ol   Fabian  poesy  and  eloquence-*,  and  con- 
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to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learned  men,  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  advantage;  it  furnishes  a  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in 
sentiment  upon  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to 
be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  solved  respecting  its  Teal  nature. 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class 
of  poetry  this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence  whet  her 
it  be  esteemed  a  didactic  or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  station  be  assign- 
ed to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy  :  for  not  only  is 
the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  those  of 
Isaiah  alone  excepted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is 
the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar 
glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  characterize  this 
author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible, 
whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  where 
occur,  but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.4 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  real 
sufferer,  the  patriarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was 
an  emir,  or  Arab  prince  of  distinguished  wealth,  eminence, 
and  authority,  resident  in  the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumaea. 
His  three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  were  also 
probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  whence  they  are  de- 
nominated ;  hut  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  the  poem, 
we  have  no  notice  whatever.5  The  principal  object  offered 
to  our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  the  example  of  a 
good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity, 
suddenly  precipitated  from  the  very  summit  of  prosperity 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ruin  :  who,  having  been 
first  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children, 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  most  excruciating  anguish  of 
a  loathsome  disease  which  entirely  covers  his  body.  (i.  ii.) 
He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  most 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  all  this, 
says  the  historian,  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly. 
(i.  22.)  And  after  the  second  trial,  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin 
with  his  lips.  (ii.  10.)  The  author  of  the  history  remarks 
upon  this  circumstance  a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the 
observation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive 
to  what  follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject 
of  the  poem;  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respect  to  his 
reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which  accumu- 
lating misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and  behaviour. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  another  still  more  exquisite  trial  of 
his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  writer 
seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  sustained  with 
equal  firmness,  namely,  the  unjust  suspicions,  the  bitter 
reproaches,  and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who 
had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation. 
Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem  :  for  when, 
after  a  long  silence  of  all  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks 
forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  execration 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  (iii.);  the  minds  of  his  friends  are 
suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their 
consolation,  it  indeed  they  originally  intended  any,  is  con- 
verted into  contumely  and  reproaches.      Eliphaz,  the  lirst  of 

these  three  singular  comforters,  reproves  bis  impatience; 
calls  in  question  his  integrity,  by  indirectly  insinuating  that 

God  does   not  inlhct   such  punishments  upon  the  righteous ; 

and,  finally,,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  of  God 

•  Blair's  Lectures,  vol  Kj 

*  From  the  circumstance  ol  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  Bildad  being  termed 
kings  in  the  Beptuaginl  version,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  they  aa 

wellies  Jul,  were  u„  mare  lis  :  but  this  conjecture  Is  destitute  of  support. 
For,  1.  .lei,  is  iii. i  represented  aa  losing  his  kingdom,  bul  bis  children,  ser- 
vants, md  BOCks  ;  'J.  lie  possessed  no  ai  my  or  lm  re.,  unh  uln.  li  lieCOUld 

pursue  the  preda  rhough  ins  Ii . 
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is  not  to  be  despised,  (iv.  v.)  The  next  of  them,  not  less 
intemperate  in  his  reproofs,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the 
children  of  Job  had  only  received  the  reward  due  to  their 
offences ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  intimates,  that  if  he  be 
innocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  humility  to  the  divine 
mercy,  he  may  be  restored,  (viii.)  The  third  upbraids  him 
with  arrogance,  with  vanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  because 
he  has  presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  accu- 
sations of  his  companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.)  They  all, 
with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allusion  to  Job,  discourse 
very  copiously  concerning  the  divine  judgments,  which  are 
always  openly  displayed  against  the  wicked,  and  of  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. In  reply  to  this,  Job  enumerates  his  sufferings,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  friends,  and  of 
the  severity  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  hand  of  God  ; 
he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly 
oppressed ;  he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak  in  comparison  with 
God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal,  and  that. 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he  cannot  hope  to  prevail, 
(vi.  vii.)  He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more 
vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that  he 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  (x.)  The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only 
to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment  of  his  pretended  friends ; 
they  reproach  him  in  severer  terms  with  pride,  impiety,  pas- 
sion, and  madness ;  they  repeat  the  same  arguments  respecting 
the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  their 
certain  destruction  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  prosperity. 
This  sentiment  they  confidently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed 
both  by  their  experience  and  by  that  of  their  fathers ;  and 
they  maliciously  exaggerate  the  ungrateful  topic  by  the  most 
splendid  imagery  and  the  most  forcible  language,  (xi.)  On 
the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope  of  the  argument  is  much 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  expression  is  considerably 
heightened  ;  it  consists  of  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  assevera- 
tions of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortunes, 
ending  in  grief  and  desperation  :  he  affirms,  however,  that  he 
places  his  ultimate  hope  and  confidence  in  God  ;  and  the 
more  vehemently  his  adversaries  urge  that  the  wicked  only 
are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their 
perpetual  impunity,  prosperity  and  happiness,  even  to  the 
end  of  their  existence.  The  first  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz, 
incensed  by  this  assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimina- 
tion and  contumely :  he  accuses  the  most  upright  of  men  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  oppression : 
inveighs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue  and 
religion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts 
him  to  penitence.  Vehemently  affected  with  this  reproof, 
Job,  in  a  still  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to 
the  tribunal  of  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 

Eermitted  him  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  God 
imself.  He  complains  still  more  intemperately  of  the 
unequal  treatment  of  Providence ;  exults  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  then  more  tenaciously  maintains  his  former  opinion  con- 
cerning the  impunity  of  the  wicked.  To  this  another  of  the 
triumvirate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  masterly  though  concise 
dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dared 
to  question  his  decrees.  In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates 
himself  no  less  expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and 
ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument ;  and  reverting  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
former  speaker.  The  third  of  the  friends  making  no  return, 
and  the  others  remaing  silent,  Job  at  length  opens  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  fate  of  the  wicked ; 
he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that 
God  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  all  this,  however,  he 
contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation, i>ut  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
the  fear  of  God.  He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former 
prosperity ;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and 
his  present  affliction  and  debasement.  Lastly,  in  answer  to 
the  crimination  of  Eliphaz,  and  the  implications  of  the  others, 
he  relates  the  principal  transactions  of  his  past  life ;  he 
asserts  his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the 
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justice  and  omniscience  of  God  in  attestation  of  his  vera- 
city. 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  them  through  the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  explain  and  define 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  contains  the  dis- 
pute between  Job  and  his  friends.  The  argument  seems 
chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence 
and  visitation  is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ought  to 
be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more 
extensive  field  of  controversy,  into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which 
less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  dispensations  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  this  dispute, 
observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  acT 
cuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  ot 
some  atrocious  but  concealed  offence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspi- 
cions, defends  his  own  innocence  before  God  with  rather 
more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commendable ;  and  so 
strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems 
virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injus- 
tice.1 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  com- 
prised in  the  following  syllogism  : 

God,  who  is  just,  bestows  blessings  upon  the  godly,  but  afflicts  the  wicked-' 
But  Job  is  most  heavily  afflicted  by  God: 

Therefore  Job  is  tricked,  and  deserves  the  punishment  of  his  sins ;  and 
therefore  he  is  bound  to  repent,  that  is,  to  confess  and  bewail  his  sins. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  God  afflicts  not  only 
the  wicked,  but  also  the  pious,  in  order  that  their  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  other  virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  become  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  their 
wonderful  deliverances.  But  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends  his  cause  with 
hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what 
follows  :  for  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute 
with  Job,  because  he  seemeth  just  in  his  own  eyes  (xxxii.  1.), 
that  is,  because  he  has  uniformly  contended  that  there  was 
no  wickedness  in  himself  which  could  call  down  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward,  justly  offended 
with  both  parties  ;  with  Job,  because  he  justified  himself  in 
preference  to  God  (xxxii.  2.  compare  xxxv.  2.  xl.  8.),  that  is, 
because  he  defended  so  vehemently  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  that  he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  arraign  the  justice 
of  God :  against  the  three  friends,  because  though  they  were 
unable  to  answer  Job,  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii. 
3.),  that  is,  they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was 
impious  and  wicked,  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing 
specific  to  object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence, 
or  upon  which  they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

The  conduct  of  Elihu  evidently  corresponds  with  this 
state  of  the  controversy ;  he  professes,  after  a  slight  prefa- 
tory mention  of  himself,  to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed 
equally  by  favour  or  resentment.  He  therefore  reproves  Job 
from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed  too  much  to 
himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had  presumed  to 
contend  with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Deity  was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  God  to  explain  and  develope  his  counsels  to 
men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many  occasions  of  admo- 
nishing them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations,  but  even 
by  the  visitations  of  his  providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  re- 
form their  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had 
pronounced  himself  upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  acted 
inimically,  if  not  unjustly,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  less  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he 
objects  to  Job,  that 'from  t'.ie  miseries  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely  and  perversely  con- 
cluded, that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afflictions  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
place  a  proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands, 
patiently  expect  it,  nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with 
becoming  humility  and  submission.   This  observation  alone, 

•  Lowth's  Lectures,  No.  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  371—378. 
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he  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a  sufficient  reproof  of  the 
contumacy  of  Job,  and  a  full  refutation  of  the  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends,  (xxxv.  1.)  Lastly,  he  explains  the 
purposes  of  the  Deity,  in  chastening  men,  which  are  in 
general  to  prove  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arro- 
gance, to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  jus- 
tice  upon  the  obstinate  and  rebellious,  and  of  showing  favour 
to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He  supposes  God  to  have 
acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job  :  on  that  account  he  ex- 
horts him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge,  to 
beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight, 
and  of  relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats 
him,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  ma- 
jesty, to  endeavour  to  retain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Al- 
mighty. To  these  frequently  intermitted  and  often  repeated 
admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 

The  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Elihu,  in 
which,  disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of 
his  divine  counsels,  but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous 
effects  of  his  infinite  power,  he  insists  upon  the  same  topics 
which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts  him  of  ig- 
norance, in  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  his 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  chal- 
lenging  him  to  prove  his  own  power  by  emulating  any  single 
exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and  then  referring  him  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he  is  unable  to 
contend  : — how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever?  (xli.  2,  3.)1 

The  scope  of  this  speech  is,  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach 
others  by  his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Jehovah,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness: — an  end  this,  which  (Bishop  Stock 
truly  remarks)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  accomplish  its 
design,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative  to 
natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant, 
and  all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  of  God  s  moral 
administration,  and  of  the  danger  of  striving  with  their  Maker. 
Nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  language,  can  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  the  inimitable  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
divine  address,  which  extends  from  chapter  xx.xviii.  to  xli. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles 
himself  before  God,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  "repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers 
sacrifice  "for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  redoubled  pros- 
perity, honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
Bishop  Lowth  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
poem  is  this  third  and  last  trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and 
unkihdness  of  his  accusing  friends;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to 
teach  men,  that,  baring  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  in- 
firmity, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
Infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they  are  to  reject  all 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own  righteousness, 
and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  iiiiw  avcring  and  unsullied 
faith,  and  to  submit  witli  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 
It  i^.  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  differs  from  tne  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  in  general  ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical 
part  differs  from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For, 
the  bishop  remarks,  although  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
poem  be  exactly  as  they  are  above  defined,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  granted  that  (he  whole  history,  taken  together,  con- 
tains an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward;  and 
he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
having    been   treated   with   sufficient    distinctness   by   the 

learned. 

Moblenhawer  and    some  other  critics  have  considered    the 

Fge  in  .lob  xix.  25 — '37.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah, 
t  cannot,  however,  be  (dearly  shown  that  this  book  contains 
any    prophecies,    strictly    so   called;    because    the    passages 

which  might  be  adduced  as  prophetical  may  also  be  consi- 

4(  red  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer,  and 

Concerning   a   future   resurrection.     A    learned   commentator 
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of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  that  there  arc  but  few  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  explicitly  the 
grand  outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evangelical 
doctrine  :  so  that  they,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly 
of  natural  nligion,  seem  entirely  to  have  mistaken  its  scope. 
The  book  of  Job,  he  continues,  is  full  of  caution  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  tempted  and  afflicted,  and  of  warning  to 
those  who  hastily  judge  their  brethren.  It  throws  great 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  upon  the  agency 
and  influence  of  evil  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  In  the 
patriarch  Job  we  see  an  eminent  type  of  the  suffering  and 
glorified  Saviour,  and  a  pattern  of  the  believer's  "passing 
through  much  tribulation  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  short, 
the  whole  is  replete  with  most  important  instruction :  and 
among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of  the  ill  effects  of  acrimo- 
nious religious  dispute.  These  four  pious  men  argued  toge- 
ther, till,  becoming  angry,  they  censured  and  condemned 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  concerning 
the  divine  character  and  government;  and  having  lost  their 
temper,  they  would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  and  have  been 
at  more  variance  than  ever,  if  another  method  had  not  been 
taken  to  decide  the  controversy.2 

"The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sustained  through 
the  whole  book:  Job,  everywhere  consistent,  pious,  con- 
scious of  his  own  uprightness,  but  depressed  by  misery, 
weighed  down  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  the  clamorous 
accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to  make  some  rash 
assertions.  Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his  appeals  to 
God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his  friends 
too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints,  and  excuses 
his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity. 
His  friends,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  divine 
justice  invariably  punishes  the  wicked,  and  rewards  the 
good  with  present  happiness.  They  endeavour  to  prove  this 
by  appeals  to  more  ancient  revelations,  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experience, — appre- 
hensive lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  injure 
morals  and  religion.  They  all  speak  of  angels.  Neverthe- 
less, they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other  matters. 
Eliphaz  is  superior  to  the  others  in  discernment  and  in  deli- 
cacy. He  begins  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  not 
until  irritated  by  contradiction,  that  he  reckons  him  among 
the  wicked. — Bildad,  less  discerning  and  less  polished, 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  increases 
in  vehemence:  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments. — Zophar  is  inferior  to 
his  companions  in  both  these  respects ;  at  first,  his  discourse 
is  characterized  by  rusticity ;  his  second  address  adds  but 
little  to  the  first;  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  has  no  reply 
to  make. — Elihu  manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for  Job 
and  his  friends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  youth,  wishing 
to  conceal  his  self-sufficiency  under  the  appearance  of  mo- 
desty.— God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty,  speaking  from 
a  tempestuous  cloud  in  the  style  of  one,  with  whose  honour 
it  is  not  consistent  to  render  an  account  of  his  government, 
and  to  settle  the  agitated  question,  which  is  above  the  reach 
of  human  intellect.  He,  therefore,  merely  silences  the  dis- 
putants. The  feelings  of  tin-  interlocuters,  as  is  natural,  be- 
come warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  and  each 
speaker  returns  to  the  stage,  with  an  increased  degree  of 
eagerness  and  impetuosity.3 

VIII.  At  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book, 
after  the  account  of  Job's  death  (xlii.  1  ('>.),  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing  addition:    I"q £*tt=u  Jt,  txaiv  avitrwfcrd'su  aurw,  //f3-'  let 

o  Ki/giDf  ctvma-iv. — "  Hut  it  is  written  thai  In  shall  ris<  again 

along  with  those  whom  the  J. mil  raisttli  »/>.*'  Where  it  was 
so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  unless 
in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  know  Hint  mi/  Ukdkkmkk 
lirrth,  <\c.  (xix.  "2.r> — 27.)  The  remark,  however,  is  so  far 
of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  the  doctrine 
before  the  coming  oi  Christ, — a  belief,  to  which  this  inesti- 
mable hook,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.4 
To  this  additional  passage  there  is  also  annexed  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint version  a  subscription  or  appendix,  containing  a 
briefgsnealogical  account  of  the  patriarch,  derived  from  an 
"Id    Syriac  version,5  and  identifying  him  with  Jobab,  king 

■>  Scott*!  Preface  to  Job. 

a  Prof  Turner's  translation  of  .Tahn'i  Introduction,  p  483. 

'  Dr.  Hales'a  analysts  oi  Chronology,  vol,  IL  book  I.  p.  103. 

•  This  subscription  la  also  found  in  the  Amble  version,  where  it  is  less 
circumstantial,  and  hi  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  translation  ol  Job  The  follow 
in u  version  li  (river  from  the  Septuaglnl  In  Blahop  u  alton'a  Polyglott,  vol. 

in.  p.  88  :       Tin    la  n. oi  dated  out  ol  -i  I k  In  the  Sj  i  Ian  language  ;  for 

he  dwell  in  the  land  of  Ausiiis,  on  the  confines  oi  Idamasa  and  Arabia. 
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of  the  Edomites,  and,  consequently,  making  him  nearly 
contemporary  with  Moses.  This  subscription  was  received 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor : 
it  was  also  believed  in  the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved 
by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  bonk  of  Job. 

This  genealogy  is  received  by  Calmet  and  Herder1  as 
genuine,  but  it  is  manifestly  spurious;  for  not  only  was  it 
never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the 
genealogy  in  question  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
it  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  fact  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn  only  from  conjec- 
ture supported  by  the  slender  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  Job  and  Jobab  :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  lived  so  many  ages  anterior  to  the  great  legis- 
lator of  the  Hebrews,2  as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence 
derived  from  the  poem  itself  respecting  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

IX.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very 
ancient,  but  in  many  passages  confessedly  obscure  poem ; 
yet  the  following  rules  contain  so  many  useful  hints  for  the 
right  understanding  of  its  contents,  that,  long  as  this  section 
necessarily  is,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  omit  them.3 

RULES    TO   BE    OBSERVED    IN   STUDYING    THE    BOOK    OF    JOB. 

1.  He  that  would  rightly  explain  this  book  must,  as  much  as 
he  can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

2.  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  expression,  which  occurs 
in  the  speeches  of  this  afflicted  and  exasperated  man,  is  not  to 
be  vindicated ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  use  bold  and  animated  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  we  think  every  thing 
wrong  which  will  not  suit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manners. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  simplicity  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character,  we  must  set  the  noble  strains 
of  his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

5.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists 
on,  but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  well 
and  religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance (chap.  v.  18,  &c.  vii.  20,  &c.  xi.  14,  &c.) ;  but  Job  de- 
spaired of  it,  and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate 
in  death  (chap.  vi.  11,  12.;  vii.  6,  7,8.  21.;  xvii.  1.  13,  14,  15.; 
xix.  10.)  ;  though,  in  the  increasing  heat  of  the  dispute,  they 
seem  to  drop  this  sentiment  in  their  following  answers,  as  if 
they  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to  hope  for  any  favour  from 
God.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  character  would  be  cleared 
in  the  day  of  judgment;  though  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
it  could  not  be  cleared  before  ;  that,  after  a  life  led  in  the  most 
conspicuous  virtues,  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  his  nearest 
friends,  would  sit  under  a  black  cloud,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
ignorant  and  profane,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon  a  profession 
of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  heart,  exasperated  all  his 
sufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring  him 
to  his  trial  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicated, 
and  that  all,  friends  and  enemies,  might  understand  the  true  end 
or  design  of  God  in  his  sufferings,  and  the  honour  of  religion 
might  be  secured,  (chap.  x.  2,  3.)  It  is  good  unto  thee,  that 
thou  shouldst — shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  -wicked?  who 
from  my  case  take  occasion  to  reproach  and  vilify  true  religion, 
and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, (chap.  viii.  20—22.;  xi.  17—20.;  xvi.  9—11.) 

His  first  name  was  Jobab  ;  and  having  married  an  Arabian  woman,  he  had 
by  her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esan  :  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham.  Now  these  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bare  rale.  The  first  was  Balak  the  son  of  Beor,  and  the 
name  of  his  city  was  Dannaba  :  and  after  Balak,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job  : 
and  after  him,  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Thaemanitis  (Te- 
man) ;  and  after  him,  Adad,  the  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the 
land  of  Moab  :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Gethairn.  And  the  friends 
who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau  king  of  the  Theema- 
nites:  Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Saucheans  (Shuhites) ;  and  Sophar 
(Zophar),  the  king  of  the  Minains"  (Naamathites). 

'  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  art.  Job.  Herder  on  Hebrew  Poetry  in 
M.  R  (O.  S.)  vol.  lxxx.  p.  644. 

*  §  III.  pp.  228,  229.  supra. 

3  These  rules  are  extracted  from  Dr.  John  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture 
Divinity,  chap,  xxiii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
century;  who  was  distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent 
feeling,  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
His  Scheme  of  Divinity,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  recommended  to  students,  indiscriminately. 


8.  He  could  only  affirm  his  integrity,  but  could  give  no  special 
satisfactory  reason  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  so 
very  extraordinary,  and  beyond  all  preceding  cases  that  were 
ever  known  in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  dispute.  And  for  one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is 
so  earnest  to  come  to  a  conference  with  God,  to  know  his  mind 
and  meaning  (chap.  x.  2.)  ;  Shoiv  me  -wherefore  thou  contend- 
est  -with  me?A  He  knew  very  well  he  could  not  absolutely 
justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2 — 17.)  For  he  breaks 
me  ivitli  a  tempest,  he  multiplieth  my  wounds  -without  a  cause, 
or  without  any  apparent  reason,  (chap.  vii.  12.  20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  this  point ;  in  which  he  wishes 
he  could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread 
his  case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  for  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  make  nothing  of 
it  (ver.  8,  9.),  only  he  was  sure  God  knew  he  was  an  upright 
man.  (ver.  10 — 12.)  But  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  nnNa,  or  in 
unity,  supreme  above  all  others,  absolutely  entire,  keeping  his 
mind  and  designs  to  himself;  and  none  can  turn,  or  oblige  him 
to  alter  his  resolution.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  doth 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom.  For  (ver.  14.)  what 
he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  accomplished ;  and 
many  such  things  he  doth,  of  which  he  will  not  give  us  the 
reason.  To  the  same  purpose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 4.  14. 
and  chap,  xxviii.  2.  He  hath  taken  a-wuy  my  judgment,  i.  e. 
the  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions. 
This  point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap,  xxxiii. 
13.)  he  had  urged  to  no  purpose,  seeing  he  gives  no  account 
of  his  matters,  or  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  thing  seems  to  be  said 
not  in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  should  rather  suspect 
our  own  judgment  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  book,  but  in  our  understanding. 

10.  That  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point 
in  hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  connection  with  the  context, 
should  always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

X.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into  chapters 
and  verses ;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  frequently  that  of  a  single  paragraph  or  clause,  is 
broken.  The  commentators,  critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov  institute  two 
leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  Moldenhawer  into  three, 
and  Mr.  Noyes  into  two,5  with  a  number  of  subordinate 
heads  ;  Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts ;  and  Dr 
Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordium  and  con- 
clusion :  but  as  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  poem,  then,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or 
narrative  part  (ch.  i.  ii.)  ;  the  second  comprises  the  first  de- 
bate or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii. — xiv.)  ;  the  third 
includes  the  second  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ; 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xxii. 

*  See  Bishop  Patrick's  Paraphrase  on  Job  x.  2—8. 

'  The  following  Synopsis  exhibits  the  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  "Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job:"  (Cambridge, 
North  Am.  1827.)— 
I.  Historical  Introduction  in  Prose.  Ch.  I.  II. 
II.  Controversy  in  Verse.  Ch.  Ill—  XLII.  7. 

The  Speechof  Job,  in  which  he  curses  his  birth-day,  is  succeeded  by 
I.  The  first  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  IV.— XIV. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  IV.  V. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  VI.  VII. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  VIII. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  IX.  X. 

5.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XI. 

6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XII.  XIII.  XIV. 

II.  Second  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XV. — XXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XV. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XVI.  XVII. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XVIII. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XIX. 

5.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XX. 

6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXI. 

III.  Third  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XXII.— XXXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XXII. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXIII.  XXIV. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XXV. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXVI.-XXXI. 

IV.  The  Judgment  of  Elihu  respecting  the  Discussion.    Ch.  XXXII 

— XXXVII. 
V.  The  Speech  of  the  Deity,  which  terminates  the  Discussion.   Ch. 
XXXVIII.— XLII.  7. 
III.  The  Conclusion,  in  Prose.  Ch.  XLu*.  7.  to  the  end. 
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xxxi.)  ;  in  the  fifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  argument  (xxxii. 

xxxvii.),  and  in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  the  con- 
troversy; Job  humhles  himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to 
health  and  prosperity,  (xxxiii. — xlii.) 
Part  I.    The  Exordium,  containing  the  Narration  of  Job's 

Circumstances  and   Trials  (ch.  i.  ii.)  which  is  written  in 
prose. 

Sect.  1.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  Job.  (i.  1 — 6.) 

Sect.  2.  The  first  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permis- 
sion, in  the  loss  of  his  property  and  children;  the  integrity 
of  Job  declared,   (i.  7—22.) 

Sect.  3.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  his  person  (ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends 
to  console  him. 
Part  II.   The  first  Dialogue  or  Controversy  between  Job  and 

his  friends,  (iii. — xi v. ) 

Sect.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation, 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  following  arguments,   (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  speech  of  Eliphaz,  in  which  he  reproves  the 
impatience  of  Job,  and  insinuates  that  his  sufferings  were 
the  punishment  of  some  secret  iniquity,   (iv.  v.) 

Sect.  3.  Job's  reply,  in  winch  he  apologizes  for  the  intempe- 
rance of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays 
for  speedy  death,  accuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  expos- 
tulates with  God,  whose  mercy  he  supplicates,   (vi.  vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who 
reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and  accuses  him  of 
irreligion  and  impiety,   (viii.) 

Sect.  5.  Job's  rejoinder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  argues  that  his  alllictions 
are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wishes 
for  death,   (ix.  x.)     This  passionate  reply  calls  forth, 

Sect.  6.  Zophar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by 
Eliphaz,  and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severity  ; 
and  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
to  recover  his  former  prosperity,   (xi.) 

Sect.  7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  cen- 
suring their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging 
them  with  false  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  God,  professing  his  hope  in  a  future  resurrection. 
(xii. — xiv.) 
''art  III.    The  second  Dialogue  or  Controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ; 

in  which  we  huve, 

Sect.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  commenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of 
impiety  in  justifying  himself,   (xv.) 

Sect.  2.  Job's  reply,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  un- 
kimlness  of  his  friends,  protests  his  innocency,  and  looks 
to  death  as  his  last  resource,   (xvi.  xvii.) 

Sect.  3.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with 
increased  asperity,  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  suf- 
ferings,  he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviii.) 

Sect.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and 
from  them  to  God :  professing  his  faith  in  a  future  resur- 
rection, he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invec- 
tives, lest  God  should  chastise  them,   (xix.) 

JSktt.  5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar 
(xx.)  ;  to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  discussing  at  large 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the 
fallacy  of  Zophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
the  wicked,    (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  The  third  Debate  or  Controversy  (xxii. — xxxi.) ;  in 

which, 

Bsot.  l.  Eliphaz  resume* the  charge,  representing  Job's  vin- 
dication and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God  :  contends  thai 
certain  and  litter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as 
was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  de- 
lude ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance and  prayer,    (xvii.) 

BlOT.  8.  In  reply.  J  oh  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore God,  Whose  omnipresence    he  delineates   in  the  suhlim- 

esl   language,  urging  that  his  sufferings  were  designed  as 

trials  of  his  faith  and  integrity;  and  he  shows  in  various 
instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in 
this  lit'.-,  fwiii.  xxiv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  pro- 
poshion,  that,  since  no  man  ia  without  sin  in  the  sight 
"l  God,  consequently  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sight. 
Cxxv.) 


[Part  V.  Chap.  Ill 

Sect.  4.  The  answer  of  Job,  who,  having  reproved  the  harsh 
conduct  of  Bildad,  re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great 
warmth  and  animation,  and  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  for- 
mer character  in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband, 
as  a  master,  and  as  a  magistrate :  and  concludes  by  repeat- 
ing his  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial  with  his  calum- 
niator before  the  tribunal  of  God.  (xxvi — xxxi.) 

Part  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  argu 
inent  by  Elihu ;  who,  having  condemned  the  conduct  of  all 
the  disputants,  whose  reasonings  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce conviction  (xxxii.),  proceeds  to  contest  several  of  Job's 
positions,  and  to  show  that  God  frequently  afflicts  the  chil- 
dren of  men  for  the  best  of  purposes,  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance our  duty  is  submission.  He  concludes  with  a  grand 
description  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  (xxxiii. — 
xxxvii.) 

Part  VI.  The  Termination  of  the  Controversy,  and  the  Re- 
storation of  Job  to  his  former  Prosperity  (xxxviii. — xlii.)  ; 

containing, 

Sect.  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment ;  who  addresses  Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  speech,  the  substance  of  which  is 
nearly  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Elihu.  In  it  are  illustrated 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  man's  utter  ignorance  of  his 
ways,  and  works  of  creation  and  providence,  (xxxvii. — xli.) 
Sect.  2.  The  submission  of  Job,  which  is  accepted,  his  re- 
storation to  his  former  prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  his 
substance  to  double,  (xlii.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job's  restoration  and 

prosperity,  (xlii.  11 — 17.)' 
XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  bene- 
fit which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  transmit- 
ting to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  doctrines 
of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates  the  notices  of  that 
religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  outline  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  first  volume.2  On  this  account,  we 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluctantly  detained,  if  we  take 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed, — more  especially 
as  some  very  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
reference  either  to  fallen  angelic  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  grave,  and  consequently  to  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  earli- 
est days,  according  to  Saint  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  b\),  were,  1. 
That  there  is  a  God,  and,  '2.  That  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him.  These  articles  are  particularly  con- 
tained in  Job's  declaration, 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 

And  that  lie  shall  stand  at  llie  latter  day  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  important  points  of  doctrine 
either  directly  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred 
from  different  parts  of  this  book;  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  nine  articles: — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  ivor/d  by  one  supreme,  omnipresent, 
tiiut  eternal  Being,  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power,  in- 
describable glory,  inflexible  justice,  and  infinite  goodness.  This 
first  great  principle  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion,  is 
laid  down  throughout  the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  truth  ; 
but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  him- 
self in  Job  xxxvii. — xli. 

2.  The  government  of  the  -world  bij  the  perpetual  and  super- 
intending providence  of  God.  This  article  of  the  patriarchal 
creed  is  particularly  noticed  in  Job  i.  9.  21.;  ii.  10. ;  v.  8 — 27. ; 
ix.  4 — 13.  ;  ami  in  almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book:  in 
every  instance,  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  not  as  a  matter  of  nice 
speculation!  but  as  laving  mankind  under  the  most  powerful 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  trust  in  their 
(  'reator.  Lord,  and   Ruler.  „ 

3.  That  the  providential  government  of  the  .Almighty  is 
carried  on  lio  the  mi ni.it  rut  ion  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy  (i.  6, 
7.;  iv.    18,    l'J.  ;  v.  1.;  xxxiii.  22,  23.),  which   is   composed  of 

■  Dr.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  the  last  six  verses  of  this  obapter,  11—17. 
(which  particularise  the  Increase  of  Job's  family,  the  names  "i  ins  daugh- 
ters, who,  according  to  primitive  u  »fch  i  li<-ir 
togethei  «nii  the  Dombei  "i  years  during  which  be  survived  hm 
trial),  form  mi  appendix;  winch  v.,'-  |  ■  < .  ■  I  • .  1 1  - 1  >  mMril  in  Inter  tunes  from 
tradition)  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  Ions  bn  Ms  neighbourhood,  or 
by  Samuel,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  be  was;  thai  Introduced  the  book 
Into  the  sacred  canon,  inalj  nt  ol  I  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  101. 
Bee  vol  i  Chap  V  Beet  I  I  l  pp  148,  Ha 
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various  ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities, 
and  offices.1 

4.  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these 
powers  (iv.  18.;  xv.  15.)  ;  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
one,  and  perhaps  chief,  (i.  6 — 12. ;  ii.  2 — 7.) 

5.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles,  equally  formed 
by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated  "  Sons  of  God ;" 
both  of  them  employed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  Pro- 
vidence :  and  both  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  an  account  of  their  respective  missions.2 
(i.  6,  7. ;  ii.  1.) 

6.  That  Zabianism,  or  the  idolatrous  -worship  of  the  stars, 
was  a  judicial  offence,  cognizable  by  the  pelilim  or  judges  ; 
who  were  arbitrators,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, appointed  by  common  consent  to  try  offences  against  the 
community,  and  to  award  summary  justice.3  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  Trans-jordanite  tribes,  who  were  suspected  of  apos- 
tacy, and  were  threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  heads  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  (Josh.  xxii.  16 — 22.)4 

7.  Original  sin,  or  "  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam."* 
"  It  is  certain,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  "  that  in 
Scripture  this  general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  often  men- 
tioned :"6  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doc- 
trine, however  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man,  should  be  omitted 
in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted 
in  chap.  xiv.  4.;  xv.  14 — 16.  and  xxxv.  3. 

8.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  case  of  human 
transgressions  by  sacrifices  (i.  5. ;  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  a  righteous  person,  (xlii.  8,  9.)  In  his  in- 
tercession for  his  friends,  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Him  "  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession"  for  transgressors. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  insti- 
tution, the  declaration  in  xlii.  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient.7 

9.  That  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrectio?i  (xiv. 
V — 11.  with  verses  12 — 15.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment 
(xix.  25 — 29.),  and  retribution  to  all  mankind,  (xxvii.  8. ;  xxxi. 
13,  14.) 

The  passage,  in  which  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a 
.Redeemer  (xix.  25 — 29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among 
critics ;  some  of  whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance 
from  his  temporal  distresses,  maintaining  that  it  has  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  a  future  state ;  while  others  understand  it 
in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  ad- 
vocated by  PfeifFer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthu- 
sen,  Rosenmuller,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now  generally  received.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Hales's  version  of  this  sublime  passage  of  Job : — 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  [is]  living, 

And  that  at  the  last  [day] 

He  will  arise  [hi  judgment]  upon  dust  [mankind]. 

And  after  my  skin  he  mangled  thus, 

Yet  ever  from  my  flesh  shall  1  see  God : 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  me  [on  my  side], 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him  not  estranged  ; 

[Though]  my  reins  be  [now]  consumed  within  me. 

But  ye  should  say,  "  Why  persecute  we  him  [further]V 

Since  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  found  in  me, 
Fear  ye  for  yourselves,  from  the  face  of  the  sword; 
For  [divine]  wrath  [punisheth]  iniquities  [with]  the  sword; 
That  ye  may  know  there  is  a  judgment.* 


»  As  obedim,  servants;  malachim,  angels;  melizim,  intercessors;  me- 
mitim,  destinies  or  destroyers;  alep,  the  miliad  or  thousand;  kedosim, 
sANCTi,the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  generally.  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to  his 
Version  of  Job,  p.  lxv.  See  ch.  iv.  18.  xxxiii.  22,  23.  v.  1.  xv.  15.  of  his 
translation,  compared  with  p.  lxxiv.  of  his  Dissertation,  and  his  notes  on 


Dr.  Hales,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for 
the  sixth  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  translates  the  28th  verse  thus  : — 
Even  this  would  be  a  judicial  crime, 
For  I shouldhave  liedunto  God  above. 
Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  105,  106. 
Article  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
s  Burnett  on  Art.  ix.  p.  139.     Having  cited  several  passages  at  length,  he 
thus  concludes  :  "  These,  with  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpose,  when  they  are  joined  to  the  universal  experience  of  all  mankind 
concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point, 
that  in  fact  it  ha&  overrun  our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  is  spread  over  all." 
'  Archbp.  Magee  has  collected  all  the  evidence  on  this  important  sub- 
ject with  great  ability.    Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp. 
25—46. 

9  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83—86.  For  the  very  elaborate  notes 
with  which  he  has  supported  and  vindicated  his  translation,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  Other  illustrations  of  this  passage  may  be 
seen  in  Pfeiffer's  Dubia  Vexata  Scriptures,  Centuria  III.  No.  39.  (Op. 
torn.  i.  pp.  169—272.) ;  and  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 


Nor  was  the  morality  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theo- 
logy.    He  thus  expresses  his  undeviating  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  his  delight  therein  : — 
xxiii.  11.  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps, 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined  : 
12.  Neither  have  I  gone  back  from  the  commandment  of  His  lips. 
1  have  esteemed  the  words  of  His  mouth, 
More  than  my  necessary  food. 

From  this  and  other  passages,  Dr.  Hales  with  great  pro- 
bability thinks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of 
certain  precepts,  or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  use 
among  the  patriarchs  ; — such  were  the  precepts  of  the  Noa- 
chidae  or  sons  of  Noah  :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decalogue,  given  at  Sinai, 
was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  1 — G.  How 
well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  chap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  and  xxxi.  6 — 22. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the 
former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final 
dissolution  by  fire  ;  which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before 
the  deluge,  whence  it  must  have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and 
no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his  family ;  and  so  might  be 
communicated  to  Job  and  his  friends.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three. 

xxii.  15.  Dost  [not]  thou  keep  the  old  way, 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden1? 

16.  Who  were  cut  off,  before  their  time, 
Thejlood  overthrew  their  foundation  : 

17.  Who  said  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us :" 
And,  "  What  can  the  Almighty  do  for  us?" 

18.  Yet  he  filleth  their  houses  with  good, 

Though  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  was  far  from  Hiin. 

19.  The  righteous  saw,  and  were  glad, 
And  the  innocent  [Noah]  derided  them  : 

20.  <:  Is  not  their  substance  cut  down  ? 

And  the  fire  shall  consume  the  remnant  of  them  .'" 

As  if  Noah  had  said,  Though  this  judgment  by  water, 
however  universal,  may  not  so  thoroughly  purge  the  earth, 
as  that  iniquity  shall  not  spring  up  again,  and  wicked  men 
abound  :  yet  know  that  a  final  judgment  by  fire  will  utterly 
consume  the  remnant  of  such  sinners  as  shall  then  be  found 
alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.9 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

I.  General  title  of  this  book. — II.  Structure  of  the  Psalms. — 
III.  Their  canonical  authority. — IV.  Authors  to  whom  they 
are  ascribed. — 1.  Moses. — 2.  David. — 3.  Asaph. — 4.  The 
sons  of  Korah. — 5.  Jeduthun. — 6.  Heman  and  Ethan. — 
7.  Solomon. — 8.  Anonymous  psalms. — V.  Chronological  ar- 
rangement of  the  Psalms  by  Calmet. — VI.  Collection  of  the 
Psalms  into  a  volume. — VII.  The  inscriptions  or  titles  pre- 
fixed to  the  different  psalms. — VIII.  Probable  tneaning  of 
the  word  Selah. — IX.  Scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms. — 
X.  Rules  for  better  understanding  them. — XI.  A  table  of 
the  psalms  classed  according  to  their  several  subjects. 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew'  o'Sinn  idd  (sfPHfiR 
TfiHiL/iM),  that  is  the  Booh  of  Hymns  or  Praises  ,■  because  the 
greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the  praises  of  God,  while  the 
remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints  of  an  afflicted  soul, 
or  of  penitential  effusions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a  heart  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  simply  denominated 
"FAAMOI,  the  Psalms,-  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  entitled  ^aathpjon 
MET'  fiAAi2,  the  Psaller  wilh  Odes  or  Hymns.10     The  Syriac 

s  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
•°  These  Odes  or  Hymns,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Grabe's  edition  of  the  Septuagint :  they  are  thus  entitled:— 

1.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  (ch.  xv.  v.  1.  et  seqq.) 

2.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,   (ch.  xxxii.  v.  1.  seqq.) 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  the  Mother  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  ch.  ii.  v.  1.  seqq.) 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  {in  the  margin,  of  Hezekiah).  Isa.  ch.  xxvi. 
v.  9.  seqq. 

5.  The  Prayer  of  Jonah.   (Jon.  ch.  ii.  v.  3.  seqq) 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Sept.  Ambakouin).  Hab.  ch.  iii.  v.  2.  seqq. 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  xxxviii.  v.  10.  seqq.) 

8.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh.  (2  Chron.  ch.  xxxiii.  according  to  some 
copies,  but  one  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  in  our  Bibles.) 

9.  The  Prayer  of  Azariah.   (Dan.  ch.  iii.  v.  26.  seqq.) 

10.  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers.  (Dan.  ch.  iii.  v.  52.  seqq.) 

11.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  (Luke  ch.  i.  v.  46.  seqq.) 

12.  The  Prayer  of  Simeon.  (Luke  ch.  ii.  v.  29.  seqq.) 

13.  A  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
sublime  hymn  in  the  post-communion  service  of  the  church  of  England. 
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Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  denominates  it  the 
Book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the  Ktng  and  Prophet}  and  the 

Arabic  Version  commences  with  the  first  Book  of  Psalmi  of 
David  Hit  Prophet,  King  of  the  Suns  of  Jsrael. 

II.  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics, 
have  termed  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  Hebrew  Anthology, 
that  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  This  book  presents  every  possible 
variety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  All  the  Psalms,  indeed,  may  be 
termed  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is,  adapted  to  music,  but 
with  "Teat  variety  in  the  style  of  composition.  Thus  some 
are  simply  odes.  "An  ode"  is  a  dignified  sort  of  song,  nar- 
rative of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  of  private  lite, 
in  a  highly  adorned  and  figured  style.  Out  the  figure  in  the 
Psalms  is  that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity 
as  tin  plainest  speech."1  Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  didactic, 
"delivering  grave  maxims  of  life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  solemn,  but  for  the  most  part  simple,  strains."  To  this 
cjbiss  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  the  other 
alphabetical  psalm,  which  are  so  called  because  the  initial 
letters  of  each  line  or  stanza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.2 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  of  elegiac, 
or  pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are 
enigmatic^  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata, 
sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  imagination  forcibly,  and  yet 
easy  to  be  understood ;  while  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  idyls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the  greater  part, 
according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode,  con- 
sisting  of  dialogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining  certain 
characters.  "In  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  fre- 
quently the  psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
Levites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode 
with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  very  often  closing 
the  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the 
other  persons  say.  The  other  persons  are,  Jehovah,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  as  another  of  the  three  persons; 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  his  resurrection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
Bl  t'  .  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a 
king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  psalms  in 
wlnrh  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  Whd  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Re- 
velations, by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  cir- 
CBmstances  of  similitude,  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  personage  in  both."3 

III.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  lias  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
monarch  being  their  chief  author.  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  Kuthymius,4  and  others  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author  : 
but  they  were  opposed  by  Hilary  and  Athanasius''  (or  the 
author  of  the  synopsis  attributes'  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathers  of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion 
is  manifestly  erroneous;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
Psalms  will  immediately  prove  them  to  be  the  compositions 
of  various  authors,  in  various  ages,  some  much  more  ancient 
than  tin-  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age;  and 
others  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Some  modern  commentators  have  even  referred  a  few 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees:  hut  for  this  opinion,  as  we 
shall  show  in  B  subsequent  page,*  there  does  not  appear  to 

'  Hi  hop  Ilorsley's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xv. 

»  'riii-  alphabetical  psalmi  are  ixv.  .vx.viv.  kzzvU.  ezL  cxii.  rxix.  and 
r\iv  (>M  ih.-  peculiar  structure  <•(  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  pueuis,  sec 
Vol  l  Pari  11.  Chap.  II    I VI  T.tupra. 

"  Blahop  Uoraley'a  1'naliiis,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

•  •  r  ii.  i.  Ambroa.  Pne&t  in  PaaL  i.  Aueuatin  de 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xvii.  c.  ll.  Theodore!,  Pr»£  in  Peal  Caaelodorua, 
Proles,  In  PaaL  Eutbvmins,  Pre»£  ta  PaaL  Pbllastriua,  Horea.  129.  Huet 
Dem  i-'.v  torn.  i.  prop.  iv.  p.  :kjo. 

•  n> i. nn    Proleg.   in    i'  ,i,  el    comment  in    Peal  czxzl       \ 

1 1  ■•-■-•hi yiui  Bplsl    ad  Soplii-iininin.      Eusi-I.ii  I 
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be  any  foundation.  Altogether  they  embrace  a  period  of  about 
nine  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  unquestionably 
was  Moses  (Exod.  xv.)  ;  the  next  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.) : 
but  it  was  David  himself,  an  admirable  composer  and  per- 
former in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  Amos  vi.  5.),  who  gave  a 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of  the  Jewish 
service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel. 
(2 Sam.  xxiii.  1.)  He,  doubtless  by  divine  authority,  ap- 
pointed the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skil- 
ful persons,  in  the  solemn  worship  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31.  xvi.  4 — 8.);'  which  Solomon  continued  in  the  first 
temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.),  and  it  was  re-established  by 
Iv/.ra,  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was 
laid.  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11.)  Hence  the  Jews  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  songs  of  Sion ;  and,  having  committed 
them  to  memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melodious  singing 
among  the  neighbouring  countries.  (Psal.  exxxvii.  3.)  The 
continuance  of  this  branch  of  divine  worship  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul 
(Matt,  xx vi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26.  Eph.  v.  19.  Col.  iii.  lti. 
compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  2,  3.)  ;  and  the  practice  of 
divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeeding  ago 
to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  delight  than  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ.  "There  are,  indeed,  at  this 
time"  (to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer),8  "very  few 
professing  Christians  who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns 
in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  either  by  reading  them, 
composing  them  as  anthems,  or  singing  poetical  translations, 
and  imitations  of  them.  In  this  particular  there  ever  has 
existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion  of 
saints.  The  language,  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Solomon,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  .leduthun,  worshipped  God, 
is  applicable  to  Christian  believers.  They  worship  the  same 
God,  through  the  same  adorable  Redeemer  ;  they  give  thanks 
for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  similar  trials;  they  are 
looking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  their  calling,  even  ever- 
lasting life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevailing  intercession 
of  the  Messiah.  The  ancient  believers,  indeed,  worshipped 
him  as  about  to  appear ;  we  adore  him  as  having  actually 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  They 
saw,  as  through  a  glass,  darkly  :  hut  we  face  to  face." 

IV.  The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ten 
different  authors,9  viz.  Adam,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the 
ninety-second  psalm;  Melchizedec ;  Abraham,  whom  they 
call  Ethan,  and  give  to  him  the  eighty-ninth  psalm  ;  Moses, 
Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah :  and 
they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into  one 
volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulous:  for, 
1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Adam,  ap- 
pears from  its  internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a  later 
date,  though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscrip- 
tion :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
tin  in  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which,  however,  is  totally 
silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  .Melchizedec, 
was  certainly  written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
title,  which  claims  him  for  its  author,  hut  also  from  its  style 
and  manner,  which  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  the  royal  prophet';  and  especially  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ  ami  his  apostle  Peter.  (Matt.  xxii.  13 
— 45.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  x\.  IS.  Acts  ii*  34.)  And,  3.  It 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  very  many 
psalms,  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  "in  their 
respective  titles,  but  likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  his 
name  is  not  prefixed,  especially  of  psalms  ii.  and  xcv.,  as 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  ajposues.  (Acts  iv.  85,  86. 
Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  tin  n  fore,  merely  the  collector 
and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contradic- 
tory to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of 
antiquity. 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable 

i  On  the  aubjecl  ofjewlah  paalmodft  there  la  tench  curloui  inf.  rmathm 
collected  In  "The  Temple  Muaic;  or.en  Eaaaj  concerning  the  Method 
i  oi   David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Babylonian 

Captivity.    By  Arthur  Bedford.    London,  1706."  an. 

»  The  editor  oi  the  Ito.  Bib! 1810,  Mth  the  notes  of  several  of  the 

venerable  i  el 

•  I'rancisri  •'anil  l'roleg.  ad  Librum  Psalniorum,  §2. 
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us  to  form  a  better  opinion  concerning  their  respective  au- 
thors, whom  the  modem  Jews,  and  all  modern  commentators, 
understand  to  be  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Other  authors 
have  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics,  whose  hypo- 
theses will  presently  be  noticed. 

1.  To  Moses  the  Talmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms, 
viz.  from  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  nineteenth  psalm,  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and 
from  its  general  coincidence  in  style  and  manner  with  his 
sacred  hymns  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Deut.  xxxii.  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  composition  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  critics  think  that  it  was 
written  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that 
date  which  the  title  imports :  because  in  the  time  of  Moses 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age 
far  exceeding  the  standard  of  threescore  years  and  ten  or  four- 
score, which  in  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  assigned  as  the  limit 
of  human  life.  But  this  "  opinion  seems  founded  on  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  rule,  rather  than  on  the  rule  itself. 
The  life  of  Aaron,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  unquestionably 
exceeded  the  age  of  fourscore  considerably,  and  ran  on  from 
a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  all  these 
were  probably  instances  of  special  favour.  The  decree 
which  abbreviated  the  life  of  man,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  given  as  a  chastisement  upon 
the  whole  race  of  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  with 
these  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  at  the  date  of  this  psalm 
could  have  reached  more  than  seventy,  and  few  of  them  so 
high  a  number.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  of  life 
was  lengthened  afterwards.  Samuel  died  about  seventy 
years  old,  David  under  seventy-one,  and  Solomon  under 
sixty ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  life  in  other  countries  was  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion."1  The  other  nine  psalms,  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attri- 
buted to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  they  have  established,  namely,  that  all  anonymous 
psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name  occurred 
in  the  title  last  preceding  them.2  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists :  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth 
psalm  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth 
verse  mention  is  made  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  not 
born  till  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  or  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 

2.  The  name  of  David  is  prefixed  to  seventy-one  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagint  version  adds 
eleven  others  :  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  style  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  the  compo- 
sition of  David,  particularly  the  hundred  and  second,  which 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to  him,  but  from  its  subject- 
matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew  who  composed  it 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  while  the 
temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  psalm,  also,  though  attributed 
in  the  Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  temple,  which  was  not 
erected  till  after  his  death  by  Solomon.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  psalms  thus  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint 
version  are  unquestionably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  are 
anonymous :  of  the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of 
the  latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as 
David's  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Compare  Acts  iv.  25 — 28.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iii.  7 — 11. 
iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name, 
were  composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life,  his  dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  "  But 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Is- 
rael, there  are  few  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated ;  and  of  those  which  allude  to  the 
life  of  David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is 
not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David's  complaints 
against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  of 
the  apostate  faction  in  later  ages.  David's  afflictions  are 
Messiah's  sufferings.  David's  penitential  supplications  are 
Messiah's,  under  the  burden  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  man. 
David's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  are  Messiah's 
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i  Extract  from  Dr.  Good:s  (unpublished)  Version  of  the  Book 
in  Professor  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  316. 

^  This  opinion  is  very  ancient:  it  was  adopted  by  (Driven  (Select,  in 
Psalmos,  Opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  574.  edit.  Benedict.),  and  by  Jerome  (Epist.  cxxxix. 
ad  Cyprianum,  p.  388.  edit.  Plantin.),  who  says  it  was  derived  from  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  lullus,  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  Advers.  Ruffin.  lib.  i. 
sap.  3.  p.  235.     Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  p.  xii. 


songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  sin, 
and  death,  and  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this 
book  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his 
Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him."3 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which 
David  was  placed  at  different  times,  and  the  various  affec- 
tions which  consequently  were  called  into  exercise,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  his  style  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David.  Hence  it  is  that 
those,  which  are  expressive  of  the  natural  character  and  state 
of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  marks  of  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  were,  disgust  in  their  composition.  "  The  sentences  are 
laboured  and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  with  that 
lively  pleasure,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those 
themes  of  the  psalmist  which  place  before  us  the  glorious 
attributes  of  God,  and  express  either  His  love  to  man,  or  the 
believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains  flow  with  vigorous 
and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  the  subject  was  felt  to  be 
most  delightful,  entered  on  with  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy."4  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  subli- 
mity, as  the  twenty-fourth;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  are  their  prevailing  characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 

xvi.  4,  5.),  twelve  psalms   are   inscribed,  viz.  1.  lxxiii . 

Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy-fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms 
evidently  cannot  be  his,  because  they  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  and  in 
point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Either,  therefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
him,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  durinc 
the  captivity.  The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive :  their  style,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of 
David,  is  much  more  vehement,  and  little  inferior  to  the 
grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 
The  fiftieth  psalm,  in  particular,  is  characterized  by  such  a 
deep  vein  of  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  as  place 
him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Asaph 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were  combined.  "  He  was," 
says  Eichhorn,  "one  of  those  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  external  religious  usages,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  virtue  and  purity  of  mind."  It  may 
be  well  said  of  him,  as  of  the  scribe  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.5 

4.  Ten  psalms,  viz.  xlii. — xlvii.  lxxxiv.  lxxxv.  Ixxxvii. 
and  lxxxviii.  are  inscribed,  "For  the  sons  of  Korah  :"  but 
who  these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain  ;  and  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  prepositional  prefix,  that  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these 
psalms  were  written  by  them,  or  were  composed  for  them, 
and  to  be  performed  by  them  with  music  in  the  temple. 
Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probable  that  they  wTere  the  de- 
scendants of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  rebellion.  (Num. 
xvi.)  It  is  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perish  with 
him  (Num.  xvi.  11.)  :  it  is  certain  also  that  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  among  those  who  presided  over  the  tabernacle 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  22.  37.)  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find 
Shallum  a  descendant  of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  appears  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  called  Korahites.  These  last  are  mentioned  also 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  as  being  among 
those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
there  were  men  of  eminence  among  the  Korahites  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
psalms  above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to 
them  as  authors.  In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the 
compositions  of  David ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  the  lyric  compositions  which  the  Book  of 
Psalms  contains.  The  title  was,  probably,  affixed  by  some 
editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and 
could  obtain  nothing  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  were 
their  respective  authors.6 

5.  By  whom  psalms  xxxix.  lxii.  and  lxxvii.  were  com- 

'  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 

«  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  93.— a  very  in- 
structive piece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  remark,  was  most  accurately  intimate  with  the  psalms  in 
their  original  Hebrew.  "He  accustomed  himself  to  them,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  the  original,  as  the  medium  of  his  most  private  and 
earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contrition,  supplication,  or  praise.  In  all 
affliction,  and  in  all  rejoicing,  he  alike  called  upon  God  in  the  language  of 
David."   Ibid. 

»  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  xiii. 

«  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chiistomathy,  p.  206. 
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posed,  is  not  now  known:  tht ir  titles  are  inscribed  to  Jedi;- 
thun,  who  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  music  in  the 
national  worship,  mentioned  in  1  Ghron.  xxv.  1. 

6.  To  IIkman  tin'  Ezrahite  is  ascribed  the  eighty-eighth 
psalm;  and  to  Ethan  the  Iv/.rahito  the  following  psalm. 
They  were  both  probably  descendants  t"r<>ni  Zerah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  1  Chren.  ii.'fi. ;  hut  at  what  time  they  lived  is 
uncertain.  Tiny  arc,  however,  supposed  to  have  flourished 
during-  the  Babylonish  catotivity. 

7.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  win.,  we  learn  from 
1  Kings  iv.  32.  "wrote  a  thousand  and  live  songs,"  or 
poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  hear  his 
name,  viz.  the  seventy-second  ami  the  hundred  ami  twenty- 

Seventh  psalms.  The  title  of  the  former  may  he  translated 
for  -,is  well  as  of  Solomon;  ami,   indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 

considering  its 'style  ami  subject-matter,  thai  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  him.     But,  as  he  was  inaugurated 

iust  before  David's  death,  it  was  in  all  probability,  one  of 
)avid's  latest  odes.  The  hundred  ami  twenty-seventh  psalm 

is  most  likely  Solom6n'8,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials: ii  Btrongly  ami  beautifully  expresses  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  Jehovah  for  every  "blessing,  especially  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  which  we  know  was  an  object  of  the  most 

ardent  desire  "to  the  Israelites. 

8.  Besides  the  priced  in  <_;■,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  Anony- 
mous, although  the  Septuagint  version  gives  names  to  some 
of  them,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm  to 
Jeremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for  he  died  before 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  the  hundred  ami  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  psalms  arc  attributed  by  them  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem, 
than  hi  cause  psalm  cxlvi.  7 — 10.  treats  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  captives  and  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii. 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church.    Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. 

however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,1  though  anonymous, 
are  ascribed  by  the  -inspired  apostles  to  David.  Some  mo- 
dern critic-  have  imagined',  that  there  are  a  lew  of  the  un- 
titled psalms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  psalms 
i.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and  cviii.;  Herman  Yonder  Hardt,  psalm 
c\i\.  ;  ami  Venema,  psalms  lxxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.2  This  laic 

il.it,-,  how  ever,  is  impossible,  the  canon  of  the  old  Testament 

Scriptures  being  closed  by  Iv/.ra,  nearly  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  "  whether  David,  or 
any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municatiug  to  tin  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm  is 
a  question,  which,  if  it  cannot  always  he  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, needs  not  disquiet  our  minds.  When  we  discern, 
in  an  epistle,  the  well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not 
Solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written."3 

\.    The    following    I  'llltoNot.ooil'AI.    AltKVNOKMKNT    of  the 

Psalms,  after  a  careful   and  judicious  examination,  has  been 
adopted    by   Calmet,1  who  has  further  specified    the  probable 
occasions  on  which  they  were  composed  : — 
l.  Pmlmt  of  which  tht  Date  is  uncertain.  These  are  eighl 

in  number  ;   viz. 

Psal.  i.  This  is  a  preface  to  the  whole  hook,  and  is  by  some 
ascribed  to  David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  collected  the  psalms  into  a  volume. 

1'sal.  it.   The    expressions  of  a  devout    prison   amid   the  cor- 
rupt manner*  of  the  age.     An  evening  prayer. 
Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man  j  ami  the  glory  of  Jesus 

(  'llll-t. 

PaaL  \i\.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.     A  psalm 

of  praise    to  the    Creator,   arising    from    a    consideration    of 

bis  works,  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  ami 

in  the  stars. 


1    Bee  |i   230,  unjirn. 

■  i:       nmnili  r,  Scholia 
adopt  -  U"-  untenable  hypi 

l:         pHo 

4  C i tire  i. in-  ill,  loin,  n  pp 

in  ibe  Vul         i  Dn  whioii  « 


Pfelmot,  Prolegom  c  2.  pp.  xi.— xix.     He 

try  mi  the  Psalms,  vol,  i.  P/ef  p.  v. 

Ixti. — l x \ i       v     d ni  the  Psalmi 

l.v  ( '.iimri  are  dh  Ided  and 


S umbered  In  ■  different  tnannei  from  thai  in  which  they  appear 
.1, l.-S,    < 

Bngll  ii  •■ n 


refi i"  He    |i   .hie  to  the  authorised 


Psal.  lxxxi.  This  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was 
sung  in  the  temple,  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  also  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

Psal.  xci.  This  mora!  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  was 
in  all  probability  composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It 
treats  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  place  their  whole  con 
fidence  in  God. 

Psal.  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and  generation  of  the  Mes 
siah ;  composed  by  David. 

Psal.  exxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-6eeing 
providence  and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  Persecution  of 
Sau/.     These  arc  seventeen  ;  namely, 

Psal.  xi.  David,  being  entreated  by  bis  friends  to  withdraw 
from  the  court  of  Saul,  professes  bis  confidence  En  God. 

Psal.  xx xi.  David,  proscribed  by  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdraw 
from  his  court. 

Psal.  xxxiv.  Composed  by  David,  when,  at  the  court  of  Aehish 
king  of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  permitted 
to  depart. 

Psal.  hi.  Composed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  David's 
escape  from  Aehish. 

Psal.  xvi.  David  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Moahites  and  Philistines. 

Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence 
Saul  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines. 
David's  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance. 

Psal.  lii.  Composed  by  David  after  Saul  had  sacked  the  city 
of  Nob,  and  put  the  priests  and  all  their  families  to  the 
sword. 

Psal.  cix.  Composed  during  Saul's  unjust  persecution  of 
David.  The  person,  against  whom  this  psalm  was  directed, 
was  most  probably  Doeg.  Bishop  Horsley  considers  it  as  a 
prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish  nation. 

Psal.  xvii.  A  prayer  of  David  during  Saul's  bitterest  perse- 
cution of  him. 

Psal.  xxii.  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personates  the  Messiah, 
persecuted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 

Psal.  xxxv.  Composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
same  persecution. 

Psal.  lvii.  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  implores  divine  pro- 
tection, in  sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  forth  into 
grateful  praise.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  I.) 

Psal.  lviii.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject.  Complaints 
against  Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 

Psal.  cxlii.  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi. 

Psal.  cxl.  cxli.  David,  under  severe  persecution,  implores  help 
of  God. 

Psal.  vii.  David  violently  persecuted  by  Saul. 

3.  Psalms  composed  ////  David  at  the  beginning  of  his  Aeun, 
mid  after  the  Death  of  Saul.  Of  this  class  there  are  six- 
teen ;  viz. 

Psal.  ii.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  malignant 
opposition  of  his  enemies.  It  is  a  most  noble  prediction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Psal.  l.wiii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  ark 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Paal  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  .Mount  Bion. 

Psal.  ci.    David   describes   the   manner  in  which  he  guided  his 

people  in  justice  and  equity. 
Paal.  xlix.  A.  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  rain  that  fell  after 
David  had  avenged  the  Qibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul, 

by  whom    they  had   been    unjustly  persecuted.    9  Sain.  x\i. 

tt  teq. 

PaaL  \x.    Composed  by    David  when    be  was  on  the    point  of 

marching  against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  had 
leagued  together  against  him.  9  Sain.  x. 

Paal.  xxi.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.  David's 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

Psal.  vi.  exxviii.  ami  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sick- 

ness;  although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  in  the 
history  of  David,  vet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  com- 
mentator that  these  psalms  refer  to  some  dangerous  illness 
from  which  his  recovery   was  long  doubtful. 

I'sal.  xl.  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  Ins  recovery  from  sick 
ness. 
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Psal.  li.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  were  all  composed  by  David  after 
Nathan  had  convinced  him  of  his  sin  with  Bathsheba.1 

4.  Psalms  during  the  Rebellion  of  Absalom.  This  class 
comprises  eight  Psalms. 

Psal.  iii.  iv.  lv.  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Absalom. 

Psal.  lxii.  David  professes  his  trust  in  God  during  the  unnatu- 
ral persecution  of  his  son. 

Psal.  lxx.  lxxi.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliii.   Written  during  the  war  with  Absalom. 

Psal.  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  over  Absalom, 
Sheba,  and  other  rebels.    2  Sam.  xviii.  20. 

5.  The  Psalms  writ/en  between  the  Death  of  Absalom  and 
the  Captivity  are  ten  in  number ;  viz. 

Psal.  xviii.  David's   solemn  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings 

he  had  received  from  God.     Compare  2  Sam.  xxii. 
Psal.  xxx.  Composed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on 

the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.     2  Sam.  xxiv.  25. 
Psal.  xlv.    Composed   on   the   marriage  of   Solomon  with  a 

king's  daughter.     It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victo- 
rious Messiah. 
Psal.  lxxviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  Asa's  victory  over  the 

forces  of  the  king  of  Israel.     See  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  6. 
Psal.  lxxxii.  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign 

of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah.     See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 
Psal.  lxxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Je- 

hoshaphat's    victory   over    the  Ammonites,    Moabites,  and 

other  enemies.     See  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  et  scq. 
Psal.  Ixxvi.  Composed  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 

army.     See  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
Psal.  lxxiv.  and   lxxix.     A  lamentation  for  the  desolation  of 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was   most  probably  composed 

at  the  beginning  of  the  captivity. 

6.  Psalms  composed  during  the  Captivity  ,■  the  authors  of 
which  are  unknown.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting 
the  captivity,  imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Babylonians.  These  psalms,  forty  in 
number,  are  as  follow : — x.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii. 
xxviii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  xlix.  1.  liii.  lx.  lxiv. 
lxvii.  lxix.  lxxiii.  Ixxv.  lxxvii.  Ixxx.  lxxxiv.  lxxxvi.  lxxxviii. 
lxxxix.  xc.  xcii.  xciii.  xciv.  xcv.  xcix.  cxx.  exxi.  exxiii. 
exxx.  exxxi.  exxxii. 

7.  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  Edict,  alloiving 
the  Jews  to  return  from  their  Captivity. 

This  class  consists  of  thanksgiving  odes  for  their  release,  and 
also  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  of  the  second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  most  live- 
ly expressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  amount  to 
fifty-one ;  viz.  exxii.  lxi.  lxiii.  exxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  lxxxv. 
xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xcvi.  to  cxvii.  inclusive,  exxvi.  exxxiii.  to 
exxxvii.  inclusive,  cxlix  cl.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxlviii.  lix.  lxv. 
lxvi.  lxvii.  cxviii.  exxv.  exxvii.  exxviii.  exxix.  exxxviii. 
According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five 
of  these  psalms  were  composed  by  David. 

VI.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
collected  into  one  volume,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  David  collected  such  as  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time  into  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  national  wor- 
ship :  this  is  not  unlikely ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
collection  could  not  include  all  the  psalms,  because  many  of 
David's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  series.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
of  Hezekiah  before  the  captivity  ;  but  this  could  only  apply 
to  the  psalms  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused 
the  'words  or  psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when 
he  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25 
— 30.):  the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not 
comprise  any  that  were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent 
to  the  captivity.  That  the  psalms  were  collected  together 
at  different  times  and  by  different  persons  is  very  evident  from 
an  examination,  of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the  Maso- 
retic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  they  are  divided 
into  five  books;  viz. 

1.  The  first  book  is  entitled  inn  -idd  (sepnm  achod)  :  it 
comprises  psalms  i.  to  xli.  and  concludes  thus : — Blessed  be 

«  Dr.  Hales  refers  to  this  period  psalm  ciii.  which  is  a  psalm  of  thanks- 
giving. He  considers  it  as  David's  euchai'istic.al  ode,  after  God  had  par- 
doned his  meat  sin.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  377. 
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the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen 
and  Amen.  (xli.  13.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  titles 
of  all  these  psalms  (excepting  i.  ii.2  x.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them 
to  David  :  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  first  book  of 
psalms  was  collected  by  the  Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  second  book  is  termed  ijtr  idd  (scrum  shcni  )  :  it 
includes  psalms  xlii.  to  lxxii.  and  ends  with — Blessed  he  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doelh  tvondrous  things.  And 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever:  and  lit  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  his  glory.  Amen  and  Amen.  The  prayers  of  David 
the  son  of  Jesse  are  endid.  (lxxii.  18 — 20.)  From  this  termi- 
nation of  the  second  book  of  Psalms,  some  have  conjectured 
that  David  also  collected  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one 
bear  his  name :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  concluding 
sentence  of  psalm  lxxii.  simply  means  the  psalms  of  David 
in  that  book,  because  several  of  his  compositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.3 

3.  The  third  book  is  called  w^v  idd  (scphcr  shclishi)  : 
it  comprehends  psalms  lxxiii.  to  lxxxix.  which  is  thus  con* 
eluded  :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen. 
(lxxxix.  52.)  Of  the  seventeen  psalms  included  in  this 
book,  one  only  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan  :  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the  sons  of 
Korah,  without  specifying  the  author's  name;  and  eleven 
bear  the  name  of  Asaph,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
collector  of  this  book. 

4.  The  fourth  book  is  inscribed  »pm  -ica  (scphcr  r6b/ngi), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  viz.  from  xc.  to  cvi. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following  doxology :  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting .-  and 
let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  (cvi.  48.) 
One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  two  have  the 
name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no  authors' 
names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  collector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  book  is  called  *»<dM  -iad  (s£phcr 
CHrtMism),  and  consists  of  forty-four  psalms,  viz.  from  psalm 
cvii.  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  terminates  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  thus  : — Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  (cl.  6.)  Of  these  forty-four 
psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David  :  the  rest  have  for  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.4 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  is  of  oreat 
antiquity,  because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version  was  executed  ;5  and  as  there  are  many  Chaldee 
words  in  those  composed  during  or  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  different  collec- 
tions then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volume  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
whatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existea,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  that  canon :  for 
they  are  cited  by  our  Lord  collectively  as  the  "  Psalms " 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  "  the  Book  of  Psalms''''  (Luke 
xx.  42.),  by  which  last  title  they  are  cited  by  St.  Peter  in 
Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  only  as  one  book  in  all 
subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty :  hut  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^Ethiopic  translation,  there  is  extant  another 
which  is  numbered  cli.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David 
with  Goliath  (related  in  1  Sam',  xvii.)  but  it  is  evidently 


a  The  second  psalm,  however,  is  exprc 
Acts  iv.  25,  26. 


isly  declared  to  be  David', 


_  Horslcy,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  close  of  the 
particular  psalm  in  question,  and  not  a  division  of  the  book,  as  if  these 
first  seventy-two  psalms  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  The  sense  is, 
that  David  the  son  of  Jesse  had  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  beyond 
the  great  things  described  in  this  psalm.  Nothing  can  be  more  animated 
than  this  conclusion.  Having  described  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  reign, 
he  closes  the  whole  with  this  magnificent  doxology  :— 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  God, 
God  of  Israel  alone  performing  wonders  ; 
And  blessed  be  bis  name  of  glory, 
And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth, 
Amen  and  Amen. 

Finished  are  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse." 
Bishop  Horsley's  Psali 


vol. 


105. 
3.    de 


*  Rosenmiiller,    Scholia   in  Psalmos,   Proleg.   pp.    xx. — 
Psalmoriim  Collectione,  Partitione,  et  Numero ;  Roberts's  Clavis  Biblio- 
rum,  p.  166. 

'  Eusehius  and  Theodoret,  in  their  respective  Prefaces  to  the  book  of 
Psalms,  consider  this  book  as  ranking  next  in  priority  to  the  Pentateuch  ; 
on  which  account  it  was  divided  into  live  parts  or  books,  like  the  writings 
of  Moses. 
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spurious,  for,  besides  that  it  possesses  not  a  particle  of  Da- 
vid's genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and  by  every 
council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.1 

Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascer- 
tained and  fixed,  yet,  between  the  Hebrew  originals  and  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution.  In  the  latter, 
for  instance,  what  is  numbered  as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two 
distinct  psalms,  namely  ix.  and  x.  in  the  Hebrew;  the  tenth 
psalm  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations;  so  that,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalm  inclusive,  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  different  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms 
cxiv.  and  cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is  divided  into  two,  thus 
completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  our  authorized  English  version,  adhere 
to  the  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  nu- 
merations in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  : — 

Psal.  i. — viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are     Psal.  i. — viii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  ix.  x.      -  Psal.  ix.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  xi. — cxiii.    -  Psal.  x. — cxii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxiv.  cxv.        ...     Psal.  cxiii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxvi.  ...         Psal.  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxvii. — cxlvi.  -         -         -     Psal.  cxvi. — cxiv.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlvii.         ...         Psal.  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  cxlviii. — cl.    -  Psal.  cxlviii. — cl.  in  LXA'. 

To  which  is  added,  -         Psal.  cli.  in  LXX. 

VII.  To  most  of  the  psalms2  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or 
titles,  concerning  the  import  of  which  expositors  and  in- 
terpreters are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the 
profoundest  reverence,  considering  them  as  an  original  part 
of  these  divine  odes,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  right 
understanding  of  them,  while  others  regard  the  titles  as  sub- 
sequent additions,  and  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  one 
tiling  only  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the  obscurity 
of  these  titles. 

That  nil  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and 
inspired,  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  Cassiodoros,  and  many  other  ancient  fathers, 
admit  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm, 
and  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  sense.  The  Septua- 
gint and  other  Greek  versions  have  added  titles  to  some  of 
the  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew:  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  churches  have  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  ca- 
nonical, would  it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  add  to  them1?  Which  of  the  commenta- 
tors, Jewish  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it 
incumbent  anon  him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his 
commentary!  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Christians  receive 
the  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ.  Al- 
though, therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  psalms 

'  Tim  following  is  a  translation  of  toil  preti  oded  psalm,  from  the  Septa* 
giot,  made  as  complete  as  possible  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different 
.-v.'  in-.  Commentary  on  Paalm  ell. 

"Apsalm  in  the  hand-writing  of  Darn/,  beyond  the  mtmbei  of  the 
psalms,  compoted  i>y  David,  vhen  he  /ought  in  single  comhai  >rii/i  Go- 
1 1 1,  Hi." 

"  l.  I  wax  the  least  among  my  brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  father's 
house.;  iinci  I  kipi  also  my  i.ii fi.-r ".-;  stn-i-|i.  2,  My  ii.nni.-i  made  tin-  organ. 
ami  my  fingers  jointed  the  psaltery.  3.  Kaa  who  told  ii  to  mj  Lordl 
[Arab.  Ami  who  is  he  who  taught  me?]  The  Lord  himself,  Be  Is  my 
master,  ami  the  hearer  ol  all  thai  call  upon  nun.      4.  He  sent  in 

ami  look  me  away  from  my  Cither's  sheep :  anil  anoint,.,! with  tiw  ml 

of  his  anointing."  [Othershave  the  oil  ol  bis  mercy.]  .">.  "My  brethren 
were  taller  and  more  beautiful  than  I:  nevertheless,  the  Lord  delighted 
no)  in  them.     6.  I  went  out  to  mi  el  the  Philk  tine,  snd  he  cursed  me  by 

bis  idols.     7.  [In  the  strength  ol  the  Lord  1  cast  three  sti ■  al  bun      / 

smote  him  in  Hi-  fori  I L  and  foiled  htm  to  tl rth.   Arab.]     8.  and  I 

drewoul  ins  own  vword  from  Its  sheath,  and  cut  off  his  bead,  and  i >  ■■  •  u 
away  the  reproach  from  the  children  ol  Israel.''  How  vapid  I  Hdw  un- 
like Hi'-  songi  ot  Bion,  composed  by  tin'  sweel  psalmist  ol  i 

•  Tin-  iiiiiniirr  ni  |>  iims  whhoul  titles  i.i  [he  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
twenty  -is.  m  /.  i.  ii.  x  xxiv.  xxxiii.  lllii.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.  to  iclx.  Inclusive, 
••iv.  e\  ■  txvl.  and  exxxvil, ;  by  the  Talmudl- 

cal  writers  they  are  tei  med  orphan  psalms     The  untitled  psalms  In  sat 

Knjtlisii  mi  ion  j, „,  |0  thirty  i  even  ,  bul  many  ol  the  ■■•  are  Hallelujah 

theii  in  cription  .  beeau  le  the  »i  oerable 
mrs  have  rendered  the  Hebrow  word  Hallelujah  by  the  expression  "PraiHe 
iiie   l '."  «h"  ii  'i"-y  have  made  a  part  of  ihc  psalm,  though  in  the 

tientuagint  version  i    :,[;imld  um  a  diuliiicl  title. 


are  of  very  questionable  authority,  as  not  being  extant  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  not 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  being,  in  all  probability, 
conjectural  additions,  made  by  the  collectors  of  the  psalms, 
at  different  periods,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  titles  from  their  own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  a  due 
regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
very  many  of  them  are  not  canonical  parts  of  the  psalms ; 
because  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  oriental  manner 
of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Ara- 
bic by  as  many  of  the  most  excellent  Arabian  bards  (and 
which,  from  being  originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  or 
temple  at  Mecca,  were  called  Moallakat,  or  luepended)^  were 
called,  til  Modhadhebat,  or  the  golden  verses,  because  they 
were  written  in  characters  of  gold  on  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Might  not  the  six  psalms,  which  bear  the  title  ot  Jlic/ttam, 
or  golden,3  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on 
some  occasion  or  other  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung 
up  in  the  sanctuary  1  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Baus- 
siri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  praise  ot . 
Mohammed  (who  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic 
disorder  in  his  sleep),  The  llubitnf  a  Derveesh  ,-  and,  because 
he  is  there  celebrated  for  having  (as  it  is  pretended)  given 
sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also  entitled  by  its 
author  The  Bright  Star.*  D'Herbelot  further  tells  us  that  a 
collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  The  Garden  of  Ant- 
monies. 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind  :  and 
agreeable  to  tins  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  learned 
men  of  David's  commanding  the  botv  to  be  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (2  Sam.  i.  18.) ;  which,  they  apprehend,  did 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  war,  but  to  the  hymn 
which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  entitled  this 
elegy  the  Bow.  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  in  like 
manner  be  called  The  Hind  of  the  Morning  {Atjeltth  Sha- 
har)  ;  the  fifty-sixth,  The  lhtmb  in  distant  Places  (Juneth- 
elemrechokim) ,-  the  sixtieth,  The  Lily  of  the  Testimony  (Sho- 
shan-cduth)  ,•  the  eightieth,  The  Lilies  of  the  Testimony  (Sho- 
shannin-rduth),  in  the  plural  number;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  The  Lilies  [Shoshannitri).  That  these  appellations 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opin- 
ion, is  evident  from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbrel,  harp, 
psaltery,  and  other  instruments  with  which  psalms  were 
sung,  being  absent  from  those  titles.  If  they  signified  tunes 
(as  he  is  disposed  to  think),  they  must  signify  the  tunes  tc 
which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung  as  were  distinguished 
by  these  names ;  and  so  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in  this 
point,  whether  the  psalms  to  which  these  titles  are  affixed 
were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  were  some 
other  psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to  be 
sung.  Now,  as  we  do  not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor  the 
same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are  the  names  of  the  very 
psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty-second  psalm, 
it  may  be  thought,  might  very  well  have  been  entitled  the 
Jlinrf  of  the  Mornings  because,  as  that  panted  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  (Jod  ; 
but  the  twenty-second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well 
be  distinguished  by  this  title, — Dogs  have  encomptuud  me, 

»  Psalms  vi.  Ivi.  lvii.  lviii.  lix.  Ix.  D'Herbelot,  llililiulln  <iue  Orientale, 
vol  i.  PP.  383   116 

•  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotncqne  Orientale.  vol.  ii.  p.  691.  It  were  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kimi  from  the  works  of  oriental  writers;  a 
fowmusl  suffice:     among  the  works  of  modern  Hebrew  poeta,  snumera- 

In  I  t  iv  Sin- lii,  iii  Ins  Kss.iy  on  llilmw  l'mli  v  (pp.  116  126,),  .1  'l'r>  a  Use  on 
Morals,  by  Rabbi  Cl ntoUS  ben  Clnniinmis.'ist, -nnnl  A  Tried  Stom  r  a  col- 
li cl i  Festival  Odes  and  Hymn*  fat  the  Jewish  year,  by  it.  Joseph  s.v 

i.m  i.  is  lie  Minnie  1 1  Sjn  1 1  iii  so/'  />)  anil/ ;  a  collection  ol  Songs  by  R.  Levi  Bar 

Abraham"  Bar  Chahn,  on  various  scientific  topics,  is  rallril  VVie  TtiMels  nnd 

Earrings;  a  CoUection  of  Prayers  la  the  Gate  of  Penitence ;  and  another 

nf  fiongs  mat  Ihjmns on  moral  Topiea,  lias  tin'  high-sounding  appellation 
ot  'I'ln  Book  of  tin  Iidii.i.  in  i  jmu's  list  oi  works  written  by*tna  cele- 
In-.iiiii  S|i;nnsii  Arab  statesman  llni  n  i  Khatib,  iins  author's  History  qf 
Oranadm  is  entitled  -1  Sjperiinen  of  tin  Pull  Moon:  Ins  Chronology  of 
the  Kiars  of  Africa  and  Spain  has  the  lofty  appellation  of  the  Stiken. 
iist  nnhroiili  r>  ii  int/i  i/»  .\mlli  :  his  /.ins  of  eminent  Spanish  Arabs, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  termed  Fragrant 
Plants ;  .-I  traol  on  '  bnstancy  of  Muni  is  Approved  Butts*  :  and,  to  men. 
lion  no  more,  ■  treatise  on  the  Choice  qf  Sentences  Is  designated  I'ure 
Qold.  These  works  are  >u\\  extant  among  the  Arablo  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  thelibran  ol  the  E  .iin.il     ii'asni.  iiii.iiotimon  trabii 

nal.'iisis,  turn   ii.  p. 78  )     The  tilths  Inn.  Bedqf  Hoses,  ><r  Flower  Garden 

of  the  Persian  poetSady,  baa  been  translated  Into  English  by  Mi.  Glad- 
win ;  and  the  linimr  Danush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge,  of  the  Persian 
hanl  Elnaut-Oollab,  by  Mr.  Scott  I>r.  A  Obuke  baa  collected  soma  ad- 
ditional instances  in  hi*  t'oiiimeiiliiry  on  the  liiblc.     Sec  l'balm  lx.  Title. 
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the  assembly  of  the  wicked    have  enclosed   me  ,•>  and  as  the 

Esalmist,  in  the  forty-second  psalm,  rather  chose  to  compare 
imself  to  a  hart  than  a  hind  (see  ver.  1.),  the  twenty- 
second  psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  gender,  Deliver  my 
soul  from  the  sword,  my  darling  (which  in  the  original  is 
feminine)  from  the  power  of  the  dog.  Every  one  that  reflects 
on  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  which  the 
fifty-sixth  psalm  refers  (see  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15.  xxii.  1.), 
ana  considers  the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that 
psalm  entitled  the  dumb  in  distant  places  ,■  nor  are  lilies  more 
improper  to  be  made  the  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  garden  of  anemonies  is  to  be  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  moral  discourses.2 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  titles  have  thus  been  consider- 
ed and  explained,  there  are  forty-Jive  called  Mismor  or  psalms  ,- 
viz.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xlvii.  xlix.  1. 
li.  Ixii.  lxiii.  lxiv.  lxxiii.  lxxv.  lxxvii.  lxxix.  lxxx.  lxxxii. 
Ixxxiv.  lxxxv.  xcviii.  c.  ci.  cix.  ex.  exxxix.  cxl.  cxli.  and  cxlii. 
One  is  called  Shir,  or  so?ig  (Psal.  xlvi.)  ;  seven  are  called 
Mismor-Shir,  or  psalm-songs,  viz.  xxxi.  lxv.  lxvii.  Ixviii. 
lxxv.  lxxvii.  and  cxii. ;  and  five  are  called  Shir-Mismor,  or 
song-psalms,  xlviii.  lxvi.  lxxxiii.  lxxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what 
respects  these  titles  differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  inge- 
nuously acknowledges  ;  but  we  may  infer  that  they  combined 
both  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  the  respect- 
ive words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  these  are  called  a  psalm  of  an  ode,  and  an 
ode  of  a  psalm.  Four  are  called  Theophilah,  or  prayers, 
namely,  xvii.  lxxxvi.  xc.  and  cii. ;  and  the  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  psalm  is  called  Tehillah,  or  praise.  So  excellent, 
indeed,  was  this  composition  always  accounted,  that  the  title 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  the  Book 
of  Praises,  was  taken  from  it.  It  is  wholly  filled  with  the 
praises  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devotion  that 
the  ancient  Jews  used  to  say, "  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm 
three  times  a  day."3 

Fifteen  psalms,  cxx.  to  exxxiv.  are  entitled  Shir-Hamma- 
chaloth,  literally  Songs  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version, 
Songs  of  Degrees) ;  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them,  Odes 
of  Ascension.4  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
from  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  vii.  9.  the  return 
from  captivity  is  certainly  called  "  the  ascension,  or  coming 
up  from  Babylon.''''  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psal  in 
favours  the  latter  hypothesis  :  but  as  some  of  these  odes 
were  composed  before  the  captivity,  the  title  may  refer  to 
either  of  these  occasions,  when  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky 
ascent,  in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and 
perhaps  beguiled  their  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For 
such  an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,5  the  appellation  of  ascen- 
sions was  singularly  adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try, delight  to  use  the  word  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  exxxv.  cxlvi.  to 
cl.  inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  is  rendered — Praise  the  Lord. 

The  title  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xlii.  xliv.  Hi. 
liii.  liv.  Iv.  lxxiv.  lxxviii.  lxxxviii.  lxxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  Sdiv  shokol, 
to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it 
merely  signifies  to  give  instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose  : 
Rosenmuller  coincides  with  him,  as  far  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  psalm  xxxii.,  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic  name  for 
a  particular  kind  of  poem. 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose 

«  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  eastern  mode  of  hunting  is,  by  assembling 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  enclosing  the  creatures  they  hunt.  Travels 
and  the- Levant,  4to.  p.  235.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  423.  8vo.  edit. 


o  Harm'er's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—149. 

a  Bishop  Patrick,  in  loc.  And  therefore  he  thinks  it  was  composed 
alphabetically,  i.  e.  every  verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more  readily  committed  to  memory. 

*  Bishop  Lowth,  Praelect.  xxv.  in  fine. 

*  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  471,  472.  Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascensions  were  sung  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Dissert,  sur  les  Pseaumes  quinze 
graduels.— Dissert,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  323, 324.  Clarisse,  Psalmi  Quinde- 
cim  Harnma'aloth,  p.  23. 


titles  are  generally  considered  as  names,  either  of  musical 
instruments  or  of  tunes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Neginoth,  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ix.  lxi.  lxxvi.:  it  signifies  strino-ed 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  Cal- 
met proposes  to  translate  the  titles  of  those  psalms,  where 
this  word  is  to  be  found,  in  the  following  manner : — A  Psalm 
of  David,  to  the  master  of  music  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instruments. 

2.  Nehihth,  which  is  in  the  title  of  psalm  v.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  wind  instrument ;  but  whether  of  the  organ 
kind  as  Rosenmiiller  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kind  as  Calmet 
supposes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  octochord,  or  harp  of  eight  strings  ;  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  vi.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  to 
the  latter  instrument. 

4.  Shiggaion  (Psalm  vii.),  according  to  Houbigant,  Park- 
hurst,  and  some  others,  means  a  wandering  song;  and  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  But  Calmet  says,  that  it  sig- 
nifies a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous  with  an 
elegy,-  with  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Rosenmiiller, 
who  derive  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  that  the 
inspired  writer  of  this  psalm  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  he  composed  it. 

5.  Gittith  (Psalms  viii.  lxxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  according  to  Rabbi 
Jarchi,  signifies  a  musical  instrument  brought  from  Gath : 
but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet 
thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  song  which  was  sung  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  Rosenmuller  prefers  the  former  deriva- 
tion :  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing 
this  name  might  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  with  whom 
it  afterwards  became  a  favourite  instrument  during  the  fes- 
tivity and  dances  of  the  vintage. 

6.  For  Muthlabben,  which  appears  in  the  title  of  Psalm  ix., 
upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation, 
and  more  than  forty  of  De  Rossi's,  read  almuth,  which  signi- 
fies virgins.  Calmet  thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  La  Ben,  that  is  to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah, 
who  was  their  precentor,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xv.  18.  20. 

7.  Mahalath  (Psalm  liii.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  was 
used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occasions.  (Compare 
Exod.  xv.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  According 
to  Calmet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is  —  "  An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing;  or,  for  the  chorus 
of  singers  and  dancers."  Mahalath-Leannoth  (Psalm  lxxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  of  the  same  description.15 

VIII.  Of  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  trie  mean- 
ing :  in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  still  more  frequently,  beino- 
placed  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  original,  and 
rendered  by  aia^aama  {diapsalma),  which  signifies  a  rest 
or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a  change  of  the  song  or 
modulation.  Some  imagine  that  it  directed  the  time  of  the 
music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  word  slow,  or 
according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects,  "  slaw ,-"  which, 
in  a  rapid  pronunciation  might  easily  be  taken  for  Selah. 
Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last 
words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus ; 
and  observes,  that  it  is  always  put  after  some  remarkable  or 
pathetic  clause.  Parkhurst  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  intended  to  direct  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
passage :  others,  that  it  makes  a  new  sense  or  change  of 
the  metre.  Jerome  says,  that  Selah  connects  what  follows 
with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses  that  the  words 
to  which  it  is  affixed  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is,  are  not 
applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  circum- 
stances, but  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for 
ever :  whence  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  "  for  ever." 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  are 
of  opionion  that  Selah  has  no  signification  but  that  it  is  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lost. 
Aben  Ezra  says,  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer, 
answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibomius,  and  after  him  Jahn, 
think  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Italian  Da  Capo.     Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  He- 

8  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litterale,  torn.  iv.  pp.  xi.— xiv.  liii.  liv.  Rosen- 
muller, Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  cap.  4.  De  Psalmorum  Inscriptionibus, 
et  Explicatio  Dictionum  in  Psalmorum  Titulis  obviaruin,  pp.  xxv.— lviii. 
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brew  musicians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  margin  of  tlieir 
psalters,  to  show  where  a  musical  pause  was  to  be  made, 
and  where  the  tune  ended  ;  just  as  in  the  copies  of  the  (Gos- 
pels,1 which  were  solemnly  read  in  the  early  ages  oi  the 
Christian  church,  the  Greek  word  Ttwc,  tela?,  or  the  Latin 
word  finis,  was  written  in  the  margin,  either  at  length  or 
with  a  contraction,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  deacon  was 
to  end  the  lesson  ;  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  being 
unknown  at  tli  it  time;  or  else  he  thinks,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sano-  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  Arabians  do,2 
with  longpauses,  ending  all  at  once,  and  beginning  all  at 
oncej  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  the  public  services, 
tq  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  psalm  as  well  the  place  of  the 
pause  as  the  end.  in  order  thai  the  w  bole  choir  might  suspend 
their  voices,  or  recommence  tlieir  singing  at  the  same  time. 
Rosenmtiller,  after  Herder  and  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  dedans  in 
favour  of  Selah  being  a  rest  or  pause,  for  the  vocal  perform- 
ers, during  which  the  musical  instruments  only  were  to  be 
heard.  Sir.  Hewlett  thinks  it  resembled  our  concluding 
symphonies.  It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  sentimenl 
of  Rabbi  Kimchi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
others.  That  eminent  Jewish  teacher  says,  that  Selah  is 
both  a  musical  note,  and  a  note  of  emphasis  in  the  sense,  by 
which  we  are  called  to  observe  something  more  than  usually 
remarkable.  It  is  derived  from  the  1 1<  brew  word  V?D  snuih, 
Which  signifies  he  raised  oi  elevated,-  and  denotes  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice  in  Singing  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lifting 
up  of  the  heart,  the  seriovis  considering  and  meditating  upon 
the  thing  that  is  spoken. 

That  this  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators  ;  and  that  it  is  also  a 
mark  of  observation  and  meditation,  may  be  inferred  from 
Lis  being  joined  in  Psal.  ix.  lti.  with  the  word  Higgaion, 
Which  signifies  meditation.  Now,  though  in  some  passages 
Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  emphatic 
Word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  imme- 
diately preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole  series 
of  vera  -  or  periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And  if  it  he 
jhus  considered,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  and  foi  the  best  of  purposes,  viz.  to  point  out  to  us 
Bometbing  well  worthy  of  our  most  attentive,  observation; 
and  that  it  calls  upon  us  to  revolve  in  our  minds,  with  great 
seriousness,  the  matter  placed  before  us.-5 

IX.  ••The  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  have  felt  the 
value  of  the  Psalms  as  helps  to  devotion ;  and  many  have 
laboured  for  expressions,  in  which  to  set  forth  their  praise." 
All   the   fathers  of  the  church   are   unanimously  eloquent  m 

their  commendation  of  the  Psalms.  Athanasius  styles  them 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures:  Basil,  a  compendium 

of  all  theology;  Luther,  a  little  Bible,  and  the  summary  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  Melancthon,  the  most  elegant  writ- 
jng  in  the  whole  world.  How  highly  the  Psalter  was 
valued  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  we  may  easily 
conceive  by  the  very  numerous  editions  of  it  which  were 
executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by  the  number  of 
commentators  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  its  sacred 
pages.  Carpzov,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty;  and  of  the  subsequent 
modem  expositors  of  this  honk  ii  would  perhaps  be  difficult 

to  procure  a  correct  account.     "The    Psalms,"  as  their  best 
•  Simon,  Rfstoire  Critique  du  Nouv.  Te  H   ch   rtxtlj  . 
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interpreter  in  our  language  has  remarked,  with  equal  piety 
and  beauty,4  "are  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat  occasionally7  of  the  crea- 
tion and  formation  of  the  world  ;  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  economy  of  grace;  the  transactions  of  the 
patriarchs;  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel:  their  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan;  their 
law,  priesthood,  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  their  great  men, 
wrought  through  faith;  their  sins  and  captivities;  their  re- 

Sientancea  and  restorations;  the  sufferings  and  victories  of 
)avid  ;  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign  of  Solomon ;  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  with  its  effects  and  consequences;  his  in- 
carnation, birth,  life,  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension, 
kingdom,  and  priesthood  ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  ;  the 
conversion  of  the  nations;  the  rejection  of  the  .lews;  the 
establishment,  increase,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian 
church;  the  end  of  the  world;  the  general  judgment;  the 
condemnation  of  the  wicked,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  with  their  Lord  and  King.  These  are  the  subjects 
here  presented  to  our  meditations.  We  are  instructed  how  to 
conceive  of  them  aright,  and  to  express  the  different  affec- 
tions, which,  when  so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in  our 
minds.  They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figures, 
and  set  off  with  all  the  graces,  of  poetry  ;  the  poetry  itself 
is  designed  yet  farther  to  be  recommended  by  the  charms  of 
music,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  :  that  so  de- 
light may  prepare  the  way  for  improvement,  and  pleasure 
become  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  while  every  turbulent  pas- 
sion is  calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still 
dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  This  little 
volume,  like  the  paradise  of  Eden,  affords  us  in  perfection, 
though  in  miniature,  every  thing  that  groweth  elsewhere, 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ; 
and  above  all,  what  was  there  lost,  but  is  hen-  restored — the 
tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  garden.  That  which  we  read, 
as  matter  of  speculation,  in  the  other  Scriptures,  is  reduced 
to  practice,  when  we  recite  it  in  the  Psalms  ;  in  those,  re- 

Eentance  and  faith  are  described,  but  in  these  they  are  acted  : 
y  a  perusal  of  the  former,  we  learn  how  others  served  God, 
but,  by  using  the  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves.  <  What  is 
there  necessary  for  man  to  know,'  sayrs  the  pious  and  judi- 
cious Hooker, '  which  the  psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  1  They 
are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect 
among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice, 
grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  un- 
wearied patience,  the  mysteries  of  Cod,  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the 
works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be 
either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain 
yiekleth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which 
there  is  not,  in  this  treasure-bouse,  a  present  comfortable 
remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found.''      In  the  language  of 

this  divine  book,  therefore,  the  prayers  and  praises  Of  the 
church  have  been  offered  ui>  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age 
to  age.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  the  manual  of  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  days,of  his  flesh  ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 

his  last  BUpper,  is  generally  supposed,  and  thai  upon  good 
grounds,    to    have   sung  a    hvum    taken    from    it  ;"   w  ho   pro- 

in. mi, -id.  on  the  cross,  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-second 

psalm,  1  "\lNv    God,   my  God,  Why    has!    thou    forsaken   me!' 

and  expired  with  apart  of  the    thirty-firel  psalm   in   his 

mouth,  '  Into   thy  hands   I  commend   my  Spirit1     Thus    He, 

who  had  nol   the  Spirit  by  measure,  in  whom  were  hidden 

all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  conclude  his  life,  to  solace 
himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his 
,.ul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  bis  own. 
-.in-  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  justly  ob- 
serves, can  convey  a  higher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their 
felicity  who  use  it  aright?'' 

The  Dumber  of  psalms,  which  are  throughout  more  emi- 
nently and  directly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed 
c paratively  small :  hut  the  passages  of  particular  psalms 

which  are  pr'edielive  of  him    in  eBjioUSWayS  are  \er\   uume- 
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rous,  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  being  cited  in  the  New 
so  frequently  as  this  book.  That  those  psalms  which  were 
composed  by  David  himself  were  prophetic,  we  have  David's 
own  authority:  "which,"  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "may 
be  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  of  modern  expositors.  For 
thus  King  David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself 
and  his  sacred  songs  :  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said,  The  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue.  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1,2.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's  Spi- 
rit which  was  uttered  by  David's  tongue.  But,  it  should 
seem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable 
a  mere  man  to  make  complaint  of  his  own  enemies,  to  describe 
his  own  sufferings  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  escapes 
just  as  they  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described, 
by  David's  utterance,  what  was  known  to  that  Spirit  only, 
and  that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David  be 
allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
bis  own  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  but 
something  put  into  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  misapplication  of  the  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has 
done  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  who  profess  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  religion."1 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are 
strictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap. 
IV.  Sect.  II.  §  1. 

X.  The  book  of  Psalms  being  composed  in  Hebrew  verse, 
must  generally  be  studied  and  investigated  agreeably  to  the 
structure  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
already  offered  on  this  subject,2  there  are  a  few  observations 
more  particularly  applicable  to  these  songs  of  Sion,  which 
will  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  force  and 
meaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  Argument  of  each  Psalm. 

This  is  sometimes  intimated  in  the  prefixed  title  :  but  as  these  inscrip- 
tions are  not  always  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  deduce 
the  argument  from  a  diligent  and  attentive  reading  of  the  psalm  itself,  and 
then  to  form  our  opinion  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  title,  if  there 
be  any- 

2.  With  this  vietv,  examine  the  Historical  Origin  of  the 
Psalm,  or  the  circumstances  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  com- 
pose it. 

Besides  investigating  the  occasion  upon  which  a  psalm  was  written, 
much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  psalms 
chronologically,  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  from 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  io  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Of  the  benefit  that  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  comparison  of  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  we  have  already  given  some  striking  examples.' 

3.  Ascertain  the  Author  of  the  Psalm. 

This  is  frequently  intimated  in  the  inscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  upon,  we  must  look  for  other  more  certain  criteria 
by  which  to  ascertain  correctly  the  real  author  of  any  psalm.  The  histori- 
cal circumstances,  which  are  very  frequently  as  well  as  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  poetical  character  impressed  on  the  compositions  of  each  of  the 
inspired  poets,  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this  very  important  object. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Psalms  of  David.  Not  only  does  he  allude 
to  his  own  personal  circumstances,  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, the  persecutions  he  endured,  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  heinous  sin  against  God,  and  the  signal  blessings  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  his  psalms  are  further  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  by  which, 
if  it  be  carefully  attended  to,  we  may  easily  distinguish  him  from  every 
o|her  inspired  author  of  the  Psalms.  Hence  we  find  him  repeating  the 
same  words  and  ideas  almost  perpetually;  complaining  of  his  afflictions 
and  troubles  ;  imploring  help  from  God  in  the  most  earnest  supplications  ; 
professing  his  confidence  in  God  in  the  strongest  manner;  rejoicing  in  the 
answers  graciously  vouchsafed  to  his  prayers;  and  labouring  to  express 
bis  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  conferred  upon  him.  Again,  in  what 
ardent  language  does  he  express  his  longing  desire  to  behold  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  and  join  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  kept  holyday  ! 
With  what  animation  does  he  describe  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  the 
ark  was  conducted  to  Jerusalem!  «fcc.  Of  all  the  sacred  poets,  David  is 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender. 

The  style  of  David  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  psalmists,  who  have 
borrowed  and  incorporated  many  of  his  expressions  and  images  in  their 
odes;  but  these  imitations  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  their  arche- 
type, by  the  absence  of  that  elegance  and  force  which  always  characterize 
the  productions  of  an  original  author. 

4.  Attend  to  the  Structure  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Psalms,  being  principally  designed  for  the  national  worship  of  the 
Jews,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing;  attention,  therefore,  to  the  choral 
structure  of  these  compositions  will  enable  us  better  to  enter  into  their 
spirit  and  meaning.''  Dr.  Good  has  happily  succeeded  in  showing  the 
choral  divisions  of  many  of  these  sacred  poems,  in  his  version  of  the 
Psalms. 


Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xiv.      Calmet  has  a  very  fine  pas- 
the  scope  of  the  .book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah  ;  it  is 
too  long  to  cite,  and  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment.    See.  his  Commen- 
taire,  vol.  vi.  pp.  vi.  viii.,  or  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  197—199. 
*  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VIII. 
a  See  p.  220.  of  this  volume, 
o  Bauer,  Herra.  Sacr.  pp.  392—394. 


XI.  We  shall  conclude  this  section,  the  importance  of 
whose  subject  must  apologize  for  its  apparently  disproportion- 
ate length,  with  the  following  common  but  very  useful 


TABLE    OF   THE    PSALMS, 

classed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  private  devotion. 

I.  Prayers. 

1.  Prayers  for  pardon  of  sin,  Psal.  vi.  xxv.  xxxviii.  Ii.  cxxx.  Psalms 
styled  penitential,  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  Ii.  cii.  cxxx.  cxliii. 

2.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  Psal.  xlii.  xliii.  lxiii.  lxxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected,  though  not 
totally  deprived  of  consolation,  under  his  afflictions,  Psal.  xiii.  xxii.  lxix. 
lxxvii.  lxxxviii.  cxliii. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  asks  help  of  God,  in  consideration  of 
his  own  integrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  cause,  Psal.  vii.  xvii.  xxvi. 

XXXV, 

5.  Prayers,  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  in  God  under 
afflictions,  Psal.  hi.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxxi.  liv.  lvi.  lvii.  lxi.  lxii.  lxxi.  lxxxvi. 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  under  affliction  or 
persecution,  Psal.  xliv.  lx.  lxxiv.  lxxix.  lxxx.  lxxxiii.  lxxxix.  xciv.  cii. 
cxxiii.  cxxxvii. 

7.  The  following  are  likewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction, 
Psal.  iv.  v.  xi.xxviii.  xli.  lv.  lix.  lxiv.  lxx.  cix.  cxx.  cxl.  cxli.  cxliii. 

8.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psal.  xx.  lxvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii.  cxliv. 

II.  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving. 

1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  persons,  Psal.  ix. 
xviii.  xxii.  xxx.  xxxiv.  xl.  lxxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxxviii.  cxliv. 

2.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  in  general, 
Psal.  xlvi.  xlviii.  Ixv.  lxvi.  Ixviii.  lxvi.  lxxxi.  lxxxv.  xcviii.  cv.  exxiv.  exxvi. 
exxix.  exxxv.  exxxvi.  cxlix. 

III.  Psalms  of  Praise  and  Adoration,  displaying  the  Attri- 
butes of  God. 

1.  General  acknowledgments  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  par- 
ticularly his  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  Psal.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxxvi.  xci. 
c.  ciii.  cvii.  cxvii.  exxi.  cxlv.  cxlvi. 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  Psal.  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxiii.  xlvii.  1  lxv.  lxvi.  lxxvi. 
lxxvii.  xciii.  xcv.  xcvi.  xcvii.  xcix.  civ.  cxi.  cxiii.  cxiv.  cxv.  exxxiv.  exxxix, 
cxlvii.  cxlviii.  cl. 

IV.  Instructive  Psalms. 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men, — the  happiness  of  the 
one,  and  the  misery  of  the  other,— are  represented  in  the  following 
psalms;— i.  v.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxvi. 
xxxvii.  1.  hi.  liii.  lviii.  lxxii.  lxxv.  lxxxiv.  xci.  xcii.  xciv.  cxii.  cxix.  cxvi.  exxv. 
exxvji.  exxviii.  exxxiii. 

2.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  xix.  cxix. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life,  Psal.  xxxix.  xlix.  xc. 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  lxxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Psal.  exxxi. 

V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  Prophetical. 
Psal.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xiv.  Ixviii.  lxxii.  lxxxvii.  ex.  cxviii. 


VI.  Historical  Psalms. 


Psal.  lxxviii.  cv.  cvi. 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 


I.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority. — II.  Scope. — III. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Observations  on  its  style, 
use,  and  importance. 

I.  The  book  of  Proverbs5  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  vari- 
ations in  style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  maxim 
it  comprises.  "  The  latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  forming  evidently  an  appendix,  was 
collected  after  his  death,  and  added  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  more  immediately  arranged  by  himself."6  The  proverbs 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called  The  ivords  oj' 
Agar  the  son  of  Jafceh ;  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is  entitled 
The  words  of/cing  Lemuel.  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  tbe  productions 
of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke"  no  less  than  three 
thousand  proverbs.  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  As  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Solomon  himself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs   and 

s  On  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  n. 
Chapter  I.  Section  VI. 

G  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  in  Prof.  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  289. 

»  It  is  not  said  that  these  proverbs  were  written  compositions,  but  sim- 
ply that  Solomon  spake  them.  Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  monarch  spoke  them  in  assemblies  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  him  discourse.  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Eccle 
siastes,  p.  xliv. 
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sentences,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  several  persons  made 
a  collection  of  them,  perhaps  as  they  were  uttered  hy  him. 
Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter:  Agar,  Isaiah,  and  ESsra  might  have  done  the  same. 
The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles, 
or  song  bearing  his  name,  in  his  youth,  the  Proverbs  in  his 
riper  years,  and  Bnclesiastes  in  Ins  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  observed,  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is 
frequently  cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  trea- 
sure of  revealed  morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive 
their  rules  of  conduct ;  and  the  canonical  authority  of  no 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  well  ratified  by  the  evidence 
of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs:1  whence  he  justly 
infers  that  every  commentator  on  the  Greek  Testament  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  every  Christian  divine  should 
consider  it  as  the  chief  source  of  scriptural  morality.2 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is,  "  to  instruct  men  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  understanding,  the 
height  and  perfection  of  which  is,  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will,  and  the  sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i.  2 — 7. 
ix.  10.)"3  To  this  end,  the  book  is  filled  with  the  choicest 
sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely  surpassing  all  the  ethical 
sayings  of  the  ancient  sages,  and  comprising  in  themselves 
distinct  doctrines,  duties,  &c.  of  piety  towards  God,  of  equity 
and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance ;  together  with  precepts  for  the  right  education  of 
children,  and  for  the  relative  situations  of  subjects,  magis- 
trates, and  sovereigns. 

III.  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  divided  by  Moldenhawer  and 
Heidegger  (whose  arrangement  was  followed  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work)  into  five  parts:  but  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  has  divided  it  into  four  distinct  books  or  parts, 
"  each  of  which,"  he  observes,  "  is  distinguished  both  by  an 
obvious  introduction  and  a  change  of  style  and  manner, 
though  its  real  method  and  arrangement  seem,  hitherto,  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  commentators  and  interpre- 
ters."1 

Part  I.    The  Proem  or  Exordium,  (ch.  i. — ix.) 

In  this  part  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  true  knowledge  of  God 
are  set  forth  with  great  copiousness  and  variety  of  expression, 
as  the  only  source  and  foundation  of  true  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. "  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  conduct  of  juvenescence 
or  early  life,  before  a  permanent  condition  is  made  choice  of.... 
All  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which  this  season  of  life  is 
exposed,  and  the  sins  which  most  easily  beset  it,  are  painted 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  And,  whilst  the  progress  and  issues 
of  vice  are  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  de- 
lineations and  metaphors  in  their  utmost  deformity  and  horror, 
all  the  beauties  of  language,  and  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  are 
poured  forth  in  the  diversified  form  of  earnest  expostulation,  in- 
sinuating tenderness,  captivating  argument,  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, daring  personification,  and  sublime  allegory,  to  win  the 
ingenuous  youth  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  fix  him  in  the  steady 
pursuit  of  his  duties  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Virtue  is 
pronounced  in  the  very  outset  to  be  essential  wisdom  ;  and  vice 
or  wickedness,  essential  folly :  and  the  personifications,  thus 
forcibly  struck  out  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  are  continued  to 
its  r -b.se .  The  only  wise  man,  therefore,  is  declared  to  be  the 
truly  Rood  and  virtuous,  or  he  that  fears  God  and  reverences  his 
law  :  whilst  the  man  of  vice  or  wickedness  is  a  fool,  a  dolt,  an 
infatuated  sot,  a  stubborn,  froward,  or  perverse,  wretch,  and  an 
uhoiiiination  to  Jehovah. "4  This  portion  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, says  Bishop  Lowth,  is  varied,  elegant,  sublime,  and  truly 


i  MtehaeHa'i  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  «>1  i.  pp.  Saw,  208. 

•  The  following  table  of  the  Quotation*  from  the  I k  of  Proverb!  in 

the  N< •-.'.    i  given  from  Moldenhawer  (Introdactio  In  Llbrof 

1  Vet  et  No     Te  I    p.  98.)  sad  from  Oarpsov  lntroductio  ab 

Libra  Canonicoa  Vet  Teat  p   I   I 
Pmv  i.  (a,       -      -      -    sited  in    Rom  ill  10.  US. 

Prov.  iii.  7. Rom.  xii.  16. 

lT..v   in.  11,  12.  •        -  Il.:l».  Aii.  r.,G.  Rev.  iii.  10. 

Prov.  in.  31. lames  iv.  6. 

Pn.v.  x.  .xii. 1  Pet  iv.  H. 

Pro*,  xi  31. i  Pat  iv.  ta 

Prov.  xvii.  13. Horn,  xii.  17.  lTlicss.  v.  15.  1  Tct.  iii.  9. 

Prov.zvli.27 James  L 19. 

'•  * 1  .John  i.  & 

Pro*.  XX.  90.  -       ....  Matt.  xv.  1.  Mark  vii.  10. 

Prov.  xx.  22.     -...         -  Rom.  xii.  17. 

Prov.  xxv.  21 Rom.  ,N   90, 

Prov.xxvi.il 8  Petit  99. 

a  Roberts'!  Cla*ii  MbUomm,  n.  600. 

4  "i  ertatlon  on  the  Bookol  Proverbs,  in  Professor  Gregory's  Memoirs 
of  Dr.G 

»  Dissertation  on  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  Professor  Gregory'!  Me- 
moirs of  L»r.  Good,  p.  901 


poetical :  the  order  of  the  subject  is,  in  general,  excellently  pre- 
served, and  the  parts  are  very  aptly  connected.  It  is  embellished 
with  many  beautiful  descriptions  and  personifications :  the  dic- 
tion is  polished,  and  abounds  with  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry, 
so  that  it  scarcely  yields  in  elegance  and  splendour  to  any  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.6 

Part  II.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Title  of  "  The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon^  comprises  short  sententious  Declarations  for  the 
Use  of  persons  who  have  advanced  from  Youth  to  Manhood. 
(ch.  x. — xxii.  16.) 

These  sententious  declarations  are  generally  unconnected, 
although  sometimes  a  connection  with  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  discovered.  They  treat  on  the  various  duties  of  man 
towards  God,  and  towards  his  fellow-men  in  every  station  of 
life.  "  The  great  object  in  each  of  the  proverbs  or  axioms  of  the 
present  part  is,  to  enforce  a  moral  principle  in  words  so  few,  that 
they  may  be  easily  learnt,  and  so  curiously  selected  and  arranged, 
that  they  may  strike  and  fix  the  attention  instantaneously  :  whilst 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  fatigued  by  a  long  series  of 
detached  sentences,  they  are  perpetually  diversified  by  the  most 
playful  changes  of  style  and  figure."7 

Part  III.  Contains  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Proverbs, 
principally  relating  to  rich  Men  and  Nobles,  (ch.  xxii.  17. 
— xxiv.) 

Part  IV.  "  Is  a  Posthumous  Appendix,  consisting  of  various 
Parabolic  Compositions,  written  and  communicated  by  Solo- 
mon on  different  Occasions,  but  never  published  by  himself 
in  an  arranged  Form,-  yet  altogether  worthy  of  the  Place 
they  hold  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures."*  (ch.  xxv. — xxxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Comprises  a  collection  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  which 
(as  the  title  shows,  xxv.  1.)  was  made  by  the  learned  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxv. — xxix.)  The  proverbs  in  this 
section  are  unconnected,  and  some  of  them  are  repetitions 
of  the  moral  aphorisms  which  are  delivered  in  the  former 
part  of  the  book. 
Sect.  2.  Is  composed  of  the  ethical  precepts  delivered  by 

"  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh"  to  his  friends  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 
That  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel,  and  Ucal,  are  proper  names,  admits 
of  no  contradiction,  though  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  ascertain  who  they  were.  Jerome  mistook  the  proper 
name  Agur  for  an  appellative,  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  has 
translated  the  expression  thus,  without  any  meaning  : — li  Verba 
Congregantis,  filii  Vomentis,"  which,  in  the  Anglo-Romish  ver- 
sion from  the  Vulgate,  is  with  equal  unintelligibility  rendered, 
"The  Words  of  Gatherer,  the  son  of  Vomiter."  Some  critics 
are  of  opinion,  that,  by  Jakeh,  David  is  meant,  and  by  Agur, 
Solomon  ;  and  some  fanciful  expositors  think  that  Ithiel  and  Ucal 
mean  Christ :  but  these  hypotheses  are  examined  and  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden.9  The  same  close  observation  of  nature,  and  sen- 
tentious form,  which  characterize  the  precepts  of  Solomon,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  proverbs  of  Agur,  whose  admirable  prayer 
(xxx.  7 — 9.)  will  ever  be  justly  admired  for  its  piety,  and  for 
the  contented  spirit  which  it  breathes.  It  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer — Give  us  this  day  rev 
upTtv  »,««  tgv  vriCfUtrtw, — not  our  daily  bread, — but  bread  or  food 
sufficient  for  us.10 

Sect.  3.  Contains  the  admonitions  given  to  King  Lemuel"  by 
his  mother  a  queen,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  youth 
and  high  expectation,  (xxxi.) 
These  admonitory  verses  "  are  an   inimitable  production,  as 
well  in  respect  to  their  actual  materials,  as  the  delicacy  with  which 
they  are  selected.     Instead  of  attempting  to  lay  down  rub-  con- 
cerning matters  of  state  and  political  government,  the  illustrious 
writer  confines  herself,  with  the  nicest  and  "most  becoming  art,  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  gentler  virtues  of  temperance,  beaevo- 
lence,  and  mercy  ;  and  a  minute  and  unparalleled  delineation  of 
the  female  character,  which  might  bid  fairest  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  her  son  in  connubial   life.      The  description,  though 
strictly  in  consonance  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  highest 
sphere  of  life,  ill  the  early  period   referred   to,  and  especially  in 
the  East,  is  of  universal  application,  and  cannot  be  studied  too 

«  Lectors!  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Oreenry,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  

i  Professor  Gregory*!  Memoirs  of  i>r  <; i.  p  888.     '"  it   2W-303. 

Dr.  <;    has  admirably  elacldated  Hie  beautiful  changes  of  style  in  thetlurd 
part  of  the  honk  of  Proverbs. 
'  Ibid.  p.  80S.  0/.r  „„ 

•  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  pp.  xvii  —  xxv.  J60,  JG7. 
'«  [bid.  p.  372.  ,  .  u  ,      a  , 

"  Some  rritii-s  have  conjectured  lli.il  Lemuel  ll  another  name  for  Solo- 
mon ;  but  this  hypothesis  is  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.  Borneo,  in  his 
Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,"  pp.  xviii.— xxv. 


Sect.  IV.] 


ON  THE  BOOK  OP  ECCLESIASTES. 
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closely."1  In  the  exquisite  description  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
in  xxxi.  10 — 31.,  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  follow  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet. 

IV.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  metrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only 
are  they  admirably  adapted  to  convey  instruction  by  the 
treasures  of  practical  wisdom  which  they  open  to  us,  but 
they  also  afford  us  a  noble  specimen  of  the  didactic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  nature  of  which  they  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallels  with  which  they 
abound.2  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force,  which  are  discernible  in  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  is 
derived  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction 
and  sentiment.  Hence  a  careful  attention  to  the  parallelism 
of  members  (which  topic  has  already  been  largely  discussed 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work)  will  contribute  to  remove 
that  obscurity  in  which  some  of  the  proverbs  appear  to  be 
involved.  Sometimes,  also,  one  member  or  part  of  a  pro- 
verb must  be  supplied  from  the  other ;  or,  as  Glassius  has 
expressed  it  in  other  words,  sometimes  one  thing  is  expressed 
in  one  member,  and  another  in  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  to 
be  understood  in  both  members.  Thus,  in  Prov.  x.  14.  we 
read, 

Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge : 

But  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  wise  men  communicate,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and 
preserved ;  while  fools,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge, 
soon  exhaust  their  scanty  stock,  and  utter  not  merely  useless 
but  even  injurious  things.     Again, 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father  : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  x.  1. 

Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  in  the  two 
members  of  this  passage,  although  in  the  first  the  father  only 
is  noticed,  and  in  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentioned. 
Lastly,  many  things  which  are  spoken  generally,  are  to  be 
restrained  to  particular  individuals  and  circumstances:  as, 
however,  this  rule  has  already  been  illustrated  at  length,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  additional  examples.3  The 
author,  with  much  pleasure,  refers  his  readers  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holden's  "Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  with  Notes,  as  the  best  critical 
help  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of 
ethics  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE    BOOK   OF   ECCLESIASTES. 

I.   Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority. — II.   Scope  and 
synopsis. — III.  Observations. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  EKKAH2IA2TH2  signifying  a  preacher, 
or  one  who  harangues  a  public  congregation.  In  Hebrew 
it  is  termed,  from  the  initial  word  nVro  (kohclcth),  "  the 
Preacher ;"  by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person 
assembling  the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when 
convened.  Although  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it.  Compare  ch.  i.  12.  16.  ii.  4 — 9.  and  xii.  9, 10. 
The  celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah;  and  the  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah. 
Grotius,  from  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are 
discoverable  in  it,  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order 
of  Zerubbabel  for  his  son  Abihud;  Jahn,  after  some  later 
German  critics,  for  the  same  reason,  thinks  it  was  written 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it 
was  composed  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from 
some  traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
which  he  conceives  he  has  discovered  in  this  book,  and 
against  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed.4  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  those  Jewish  sects  would  permit  a  work  levelled 

i  Dr.  Good's  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  Dr.  Gregory's 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p  305. 

»  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scripture  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Bookn. 
Chap.  I.  Sect.  VL 

3  See  Vol.  I.  Part  n.  Book  II.  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  I. 

*  The  opinion  of  these  and  of  other  writers  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holden,  in  his  "Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesias- 
tes."    (8vo.  London,  1822.)  Preliminary  Discourse,  pp.  v.— xxviii. 


against  themselves  to  he  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged  by  Grotius 
(supposing  all  of  them  to  be  really  foreign  expressions, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case),5  their  appearance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Solomon's  having  in- 
dulged in  sinful  intercourse  "with  strange  women"  (1  Kings 
xi.  1,  2.),  whose  language  he  probably  acquired. 

The  beautiful  descriptions  which  this  book  contains  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  and  their  causes,  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  thought),6 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  all  show  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  repented 
of  his  sinful  practices,  and  when,  having  seen  and  observed 
much,  as  well  as  having  enjoyed  every  thing  that  he  could 
wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  every  thing 
except  piety  towards  God.  The  Rabbinical  writers  inform  us, 
and  their  account  is  corroborated  by  Jerome,  that  the  Jews, 
who,  after  the  captivity,  collected  the  Inspired  Writings  into 
the  canon,  at  first  refused  to  admit  this  book  into  the  sacred 
code,  in  consequence  of  some  heresies  and  contradictions, 
which,  from  inattention  to  the  author's  scope  and  design, 
they  imagined  to  exist  in  it.  But,  after  considering  the  ex- 
pressions it  contains  towards  the  close,  relative  to  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they  concluded  to 
receive  it ;  and  its  canonical  authority  has  been  recognised 
ever  since.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  title  to 
admission :  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even  twice  wit- 
nessed the  divine  presence.  (1  Kings  iii.  5.  ix.  2.  xi.  9.) 
The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightly  under 
stood ;  and  Solomon  speaks  in  it  with  great  clearness  of  the 
revealed  truths  of  a  future  life  and  of  a  future  judgment.7 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classed  this  book  among  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  but  Mr.  Des  Voeux8  considers  it  as 
a  philosophical  discourse  written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and 
interspersed  with  verses,  which  are  introduced  as  occasion 
served ;  whence  it  obtained  a  place  among  the  poetical  books. 
To  this  opinion  Bishop  Lowth  subsequently  declared  his 
assent. 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  explicitly  announced  in  ch. 
i.  2.  and  xiii.  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
objects,  and  to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an 
apparent  good,  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
as  to  the  highest  and  only  permanent  good  in  this  life,  and 
to  show  that  men  must  seek  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  an  inquiry  into  that  most 
important  and  disputed  question, — What  is  the  Sovereign 
Good  of  man, — that  which  is  ultimately  good,  and  which  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  man  f  What  is  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  which 
they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days  of  their  life? 
(ii.  3.)  "This  is  the  object  of  the  preacher's  inquiry;  and, 
after  discussing  various  erroneous  opinions,  he  finally  deter- 
mines that  it  consists  in  True  Wisdom.  The  scope  of  the 
whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  Wisdom,  as  the  supreme  good  to  creatures  responsible  for 
their  actions.  In  this  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  par- 
ticle of  that  which  is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequently  pos- 
sessed by  men  addicted  to  vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  passions  ;  but  that  which  is  from  above, 
that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  and  undefiled,  and  which,  in 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  but  another  word  for  Religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue,  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intricate 

«  Of  the  four  words  which  Grotius  asserts  to  be  foreign,  viz.  "VD  (sir)  a 
thorn,  Eccl.  vii.  6.  DJ'JN  (abjonoh)  desire,  xii.  5.,  "liffl  (poshcr)  to  inter- 
pret, viii.  1.,  and  SD1J  (gumotz)  a  pit,  x.  8.,— two  only  can  at  all  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  his  argument ;  for  the  first  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
and  2  Kings  iv.  39.  (Heb.),  and  the  second  may  be  derived  from  the  He- 
brew root  !"ON  (ab<zh)  to  vish :  and  although  the  last  two  are  at  present 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldee,  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  not  Hebrew,  for  how  many  other  words  are  there  in  the  He- 
brew language,  the  roots  of  which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  kindred 
Arabic  or  Chaldee  dialect  1  And  if  they  shall  be  deemed  genuine  Hebrew 
words,  there  surely  is  no  reason  why  the  last  two  words  above  cited  should 
not  equally  be  true  and  proper  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  as  Wit- 
sius  has  long  ago  remarked,  to  observe  of  what  trilling  pretexts  learned 
men  sometimes  avail  themselves,  in  order  to  support  paradoxes.  (Witsii, 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  p.  227.  Alber,  Interpretatio  Scripture,  torn.  viii. 
p.  189.)  But  the  philological  speculations  of  Grotius  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  which  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden  in  his  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  Prel.  Diss.  p.  xiii. 

Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  Mr.  Holden  has  refuted 
this  hypothesis,  Ecclesiastes,  pp.  173,  174. 

i  Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Vet.  Test,  part  ii.  p.  222.  Bp.  Gray's  Key, 
p.  292. 

»  In  his  "  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,1 
4to.  London,  1760. 
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[Part  V.  Chap.  Ill 


in  as  the  source  of  happiness  which  they  were  not  designed 
to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  he  their  character;  that 


windings  and  mazps  in  which  so  many  commentators  upon 
the  Ecclesiastes  have  been  lost  and  bewildered.  By  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  preacher's  object,  to  eulogize 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whole  admits  oT  an  easy  and  natural 
interpretation;  lighl  is  diffused  ar< innd  its  obscurities;  con- 
nection is  discovered  in  thai  which  was  before  disjointed; 
the  argument  receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new 
beauty  ;  and  every  part  of  the  discourse,  when  considered  in 
reference  to  this  object,  tends  to  develope  the  nature  of  True 
Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to  recommend  its  ac- 
quirement. 

"  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  is  va- 
»?////,'  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure 
npon  the  works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
everything  being  properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently 
fitted  to  display  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty.  Vet  when  the  things  of  this  world  are  applied 
to  improper  purposes;  when  they  are  considered  as  the  end, 
v  bile  they  are  only  intended  to  be  the  means;  and  are  rested 

to  afford,  vanity 

which  is  most  excellent  becomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  by 
the  abuse;  and  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  however  wise  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  unprofitable  to  those  who  misuse  and 
pervert  them.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  vilify  what- 
ever has  proceeded  from  Omniscient  Power;  and  Solomon 
can  only  be  supposed  to  pronounce  all  things  here  below 
vain,  when  they  are  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  by  the  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denominate  all 
things  universally  and  without  any  exception,  but  only  all 
earthly  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxury,  power,  and 
whatever  is  merely  human  and  terrestrial.  If  these  are 
placed  in  competition  with  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they 
become  useless  and  unprofitable,  because  they  are  uncertain 
and  transitory,  D<  ver  fully  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
nor  producing  permanent  felicity.  If  worldly  things  are 
vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  presumption 
and  impiety  to  represent  them  as  actually  bad.  They  are 
good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
good,  since  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  the  ultimate  and  real  interest  of  man. 
Bui  if  they  are  pursued  as  the  only  'portion  in  this  life,'  as 
constituting  the  happiness  of  beings  formed  for  immortality, 
they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles,  and  the  result  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment  Their  vanity  then,  arises 
from  the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  in  forgetfulness  of 
eternity,  are  too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their  sole  and 
final  abode,  and  to  expert  that  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  \or  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this 
account.  That  they  are  insufficient  to  render  man  happy  is 
itself  the  ordination  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently, 
best  suited  to  a  probationary  state;  wisely  calculated  for  the 
trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  him  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  desires  and 
exertions  alter  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

«  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  Chief  Good,  Solomon 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  ex- 
tenda  to  flie  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, and  pleasures;  the  second  part,  winch  includes  the 
remainder  of  the  hook,  is  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisdom. 
and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its  beneficial 
effects.  This  division,  indeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughout 
with  logical  accuracy;  a e  deviations  from  strict  method 

are  allowable  ill  a  popular  discourse;  anil  the  author  occa- 
sionally diverges  to  topics  in<  identaUy  suggested  ;  but,  amidst 
these  digressions,  the  distinctions  of  the  two  parts  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the  maimer  of  the 
aacred  « riti  r^  to  form  their  discoursed  in  a  regular  series  of 

deductions  and  couealeuah  d  arguments  !  they  adopt  a  species 

of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to 

common  capacities,  in  which  the  subject  is  still  kept  in  view, 

though  not  handled  according  td  the  rules  of  dialectics. 
Even  St.  Paul,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  unquestionable, 

frequently  digresses  from  Ins  subject,  breaks  oil   abruptly  in 

the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departs  from  the  strictness 

■  The  One*  commentary  on  thli  aphorism,  Vanity  o/vomMm  nil  is 
vanity,  »>-  unintentionally  furnished  By  the  tale  celebrated  Bex)  <>i  Chea- 

length  in 
B  ii  o,       Wort  .  \"i    \-  diacourae  dU.  it  186    i-r.,  where  the 

frightful  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  u  admirably  Im- 
proved to  th'-  edification  ot  the  r< 


of  order  and  arrangement.  In  the  same  way  has  the  royal 
preacher  treated  the  subject;  not  with  exact,  philosophical 
method,  but  in  a  free  and  popular  manner,  giving  an  uncon 
trolled  range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  Buffering  himself 
to  be  borne  along  by  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  But,  though  the  methodical 
disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  plan 
is  still  discernible;  and  perhaps  he  neverwanders  more  from 
his  principal  object  than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the 
Sacred  Volume." 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably 
instructive  book,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  rIolden*a 
learned  and  elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  it.'J  The  following 
Synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  llohlen)  will 
give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  its  design  : — 

Part  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions  occupa- 
tions, AND  PLEASURES. 

Sect.  I.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,   (i.  2.) 

Sect.    II.    The    unprofitableness    of  human  labour,  and  the 

transitorincss  of  human  life.   (i.  3 — II.) 
Sect.    III.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways 

and  works  of  man.   (i.  12 — 18.) 
Sect.  IV.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit,   (ii.  1—11.) 
Sect.  V.  Though  the  wise  excel  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens 

to  them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity,   (ii.  12 — 17.) 
Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human   labour,  in  leaving  it  they 

know  not  to  whom.   (ii.  18 — 23.)° 
Sect.  VII.    The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments,    (ii.  24 

—26.) 
Sect.  VIII.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution 

of  all  human  purposes,  yet  are  they  useless  and  vain ;  the 

divine  counsels,  however,  are  immutable,   (iii.  1 — 14.) 
Sect.    IX.    The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the 

wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with 

the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  (iii.  15 — 17.) 
Sect.  X.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men 

die  as  well  as  beasts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different 

with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts,  (iii.  18 — 22.) 
Sect.  XI.  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression,   (iv. 

1-3.) 
Sect.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 
Sect.  XIII.  The  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to 

True  Wisdom,   (iv.  5,  6.) 
Sect.  XIV.  The  vanity  of  covctousness.  (iv.  7,  8.) 
Sect.  XV.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion 

and  empire  are  but  vanity,   (iv.  9 — 10.) 
Sect.   XVI.  Errors   in   the   performance  of  divine   worship, 

which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable,    (v.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XVII.    The    vanity  of    murmuring  at  injustice ;    for 

though  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of 

judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of 

the  Almighty,   (v.  8,  9.) 
Sect.  XVIII.  The  vanity  of  riches  ;  with  an  admonition  as 

to  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  them.   (v.  10 — 20.) 
Sect.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vi.  1 — 9.) 

Part  II.  The  nature,  excellence,  and  beneficial  effects 

OF    WISDOM    OR    RELIGION. 

Sect.  XX.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours  ami  enjoyments 
are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  What  is  good  for  man  '. 
What  is  his  Supreme  Good  !  (vi.  10—12.)  The  answer 
is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the    book. 

S!  ct.  \  \  I.  The  praise  of  character  and  reputation  (vii.  1.) 

BbCT.  -\\ll.  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  e\;ills  the 
character  of  tin1  wise.    (vii.  2  — 10.) 

Sect.  V  X  III.  The  excellence  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  11  —  14.) 
Si.it.  A  \  IV.   An  objection,  with  the  answer,   (vii.  Ifl.  viil.  '-.) 
8 si  i.  \  W.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shows  the  advanl 

True   Wisdom,    (viii.  K— 13.) 

Si.  r.  \\\'l.   \n  objection,  with  the  answer,  (viii.  14.  ix.  1.) 
See.-.  A.W'II.  An  objection,  with  the  answer.  (i\.  "■  x.  17.) 
Sect.  \  \  \  111.  The  banefulnesa  of  sloth,  (x.  18.) 
Be<  i.  \  \I\.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x.  19.) 
Sect.  A\\.  An  exhortation  against  Bpeaking  exilot  digni- 
ties, (x.  20.) 
Sect.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence,   (u 
1—10.) 


Prettm.  Diss.  pp.  Uv.  lxvi 
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Sect.  XXXII.  An  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivation  of  re- 
ligions habits,  (xiii.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XXXIII.  The  conclusion,  (xii.  8—  14.)i 
III.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  this  book  to 
be  singular :  its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose 
and  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conver- 
sation;  and  it  possesses  very  little  poetical  character,  even 
in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  periods :  which  pe- 
culiarity, he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Leusden  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  be- 
cause, as  that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content 
with  which  their  forefathers  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book, 
while  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  inculcates  on 
every  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and  being  content  with  such 
things  as  God  in  his  providence  thinks  fit  to  bestow. 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    SONG    OF    SOLOMON. 

I.  Jluthor. — II.  Canonical  authority. — III.  Strucmrc  of  the 
poem. — Its  subject  and  scope. — The  Song  of  Solomon  a 
sublime  mystical  allegory. 

Few  poems  have  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found 
more  translators  and  commentators,  than  the  Song  of  Songs  ,■ 
but  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement 
and  design.  The  majority  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book, 
and  certainly  on  the  best  evidence,  while  others  affirm  it  to 
be  merely  a  human  composition  :  the  former  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  allegory  ;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory  effusion. 

I.  In  addition  to  other  divine  compositions  of  Solomon, 
we  are  informed  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  that  Ms  songs  were  a  thou- 
sand and  Jive,  of  which  the  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one. 
In  the  first  verse  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction, according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  on^n  Tit?  (shir 
hmshirim),  that  is,  a  Song  of  Songs,  or,  the  most  beautiful 
Song.  Of  this  ancient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  Solomon;  and 
this  tradition  is  corroborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  au- 
thenticity.2 In  the  very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  He- 
brew monarch  by  name  :  he  is  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and 
the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Allusions  are  made 
to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5.) ;  to  the  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  purchased  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt  (i.  9. 
compared  with  1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)  ;  to  Aminadab,  who  was 
eminent  for  such  chariots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon's 
daughters  (vi.  12.  with  i  Kings  iv.  11.) ;  to  his  building  of 
the  temple  under  the  figure  of  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his 
bride  (iii.  9,  10.)  ;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed. 
In  short,  all  the  leading  circumstances  in  Solomon's  life,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  either  alluded  to  or 
implied  in  this  ancient  poem,  and,  therefore,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  was  the  production  of  some  writer  in  his  age,  if 
it  were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence, 
however,  of  a  few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have 
imagined  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  not  long  before  the  captivity ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  repelled  by  the  internal  evidences  above  cited 
in  favour  of  Solomon ;  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
Aramaean  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  when  we 
recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kennicott 
was  of  opinion  that  this  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Solo- 
mon, from  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  yod  in  all  copies,  in 
spelling  the  name  of  David  ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive, 
for  the  name  of  David  occurs  but  once  (iv.  4.)  :  and,  after  it 
had  been  written  erroneously  by  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
it  might  have  been  inadvertently  copied  by  a  subsequent 
transcriber.3 

»  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  cix.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  in  his  learned  and  inge- 
nious work  on  Ecclesiastes,  was  of  opinion  that  the  foyal  author's  design  Was 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another 
state  after  this  life,  by  such  arguments  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and 
experience.  But  Mr.  Holden  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  design  of  the  book  in  question  ;  though  it  contains  some  strong 
proofs  of  this  article  of  religious  faith.     See  his  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  xlvii. — lx. 

»  Calmet  states  that  some  of  the  rabbins  ascribed  this  poem  to  Isaiah  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  long  since  been  rejected.     Di3sert.  torn.  ii.  p.  258. 

a  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  20—22.  'Hewlett's  Commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  Supplementary  Observations,  in  fine.  A  writer  of  the  present 
day  (Mr.  Bellamy),  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  and  para- 
doxical assertions,  has  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  it  was  a  book  of  great 
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II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  settled  by 
Ezra  (which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the 
case),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
a  sacred  book  ;  for,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  "Ezra  wrote,  and  we  may  believe  acted,  'by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,'  amid  the  last  blaze  indeed, 
yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And  such  a  man 
would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets."4  In  addition 
to  this  evidence,  the  following  considerations  will  authorize 
us  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  .Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
early  period,  deemed  a  sacred  book,  and  ranked  with  the 
Hagiographa  or  Holy  Writings  of  the  Jews,  and  thence 
was  received  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  without  contra- 
diction is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which 
still  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  With  the 
same  conviction  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  work,  it  was 
rendered  into  Greek  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
aera,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of  those 
learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  respecting  the  authority 
and  literal  import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  his 
Hexapla,  and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its 
mystical  sense,  which  have  in  part  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Jerome.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired  production,  appears 
from  the  allegorical  signification  annexed  to  it  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Apion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  third  class  of 
such  as  related  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of 
Songs.5  From  the  Jewish  synagogue  this  book  was  received 
into  the  Christian  church  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine 
authority  :  it  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who 
is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into 
Palestine  on  purpose  to  learn  the  number  of  these  books, 
and  who  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.'3 
It  is  cited  by  Ignatius,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Saint  John  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  as  a 
book  of  authority  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  enumerated 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  occurring  in  the  synopsis 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Rufinus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  also  we  find  it  cited  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  also  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons  ;7  since  which  time  the  Song  of  Songs  has  maintain- 
ed its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Song  of  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus 
strongly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine 
authority  has  been  questioned  in  modern  days.  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a  bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to 
allegorical  interpretations,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
is  said  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  this  poem, 
as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Job  :  but,  as  those  accounts  appear 
among  the  charges  and  accusations  of  his  enemies,  Dr. 
Lardner  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such  representation.3  In  the 
early  part  o{  the  last  century,  Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned 
its  authenticity,  but  were  refuted  by  the  elder  Carpzov ;  and, 
subsequently,  the  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  affirmed 

antiquity  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  king,  and  is  the  same  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Psalms  by  the  words  "  dark  sayings  of  old."  He  thinks  it  possi- 
ble that  Solomon  collected  and  incorporated  the  materials  of  this  book,  as 
David  did  other  sacred  songs  of  prophecy  and  praise,  which  were  in  use 
in  the  church  before  his  time  ;  but  affirms  that  the  idea  of  Solomon  being 
the  author  of  this  Song  of  Songs  is  founded  on  a  mis-translation  of  the  He- 
brew word  Lishlomoh,  which  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  As  Mr.  B.  refers  to 
a  work  not  yet  published  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  it :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  internal  evidences  above  noticed,  which  makes  so  slrongly 
against  Dr.  Kennicott,  afford  pretty  strong  corroboration  of  the  universally 
received  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jews,  who  surely 
were  acquainted  with  their  native  tongue.  See  the  Classical  Journal,  vol. 
xv.  p.  190. 

*  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

»  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  book  i.  c.  8.  Eusebius,  following  the  Jewish 
historian,  makes  the  Sons  of  Songs  the  fifteenth  of  the  number  of  canoni- 
cal books.     Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

«  Eusebius  has  preserved  this  catalogue  of  Melito  in  his  Eccl.  Hist,  lib 
iv.  c.  2ti. 

i  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  vi.  cc.  13.  18.  torn.  i.  pp.  345.  351.  Edit.  Amst.  1724. 
Canon.  Apostol.  No.  lxxvi.  Ibid.  p.  453.  Both  these  productions,  though 
pretending  to  be  of  apostolical  origin,  are  spurious  compilations  of  the 
fourth  century.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320—354.  8vo.  ; 
4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  421— 441. 

»  .lorlin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  157.  2d  edit.  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  509,  510. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 
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it  to  be  a  dissolute  love-song,  composed  by  Solomon  when 
advanced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practice,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  sacred 
booke.  This  preposterous  notion  (for  nothing  like  proof  has 
been  offered  in  its  support)  has,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  adopted  by  several  later  writers;  and  Semler, 
among  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work 
manifestly  spurious.1  These  objections,  however,  are  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted 
current  if  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

III.  That  this  hook  is  a  poem,  all  critics  and  expositors 
are  agrei  &  ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what 
class  of  I  Iebrew°poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michael  is,  to 
whose  profound  researches  biblical  students  are  so  deeply 
indebted,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  poem  was 
simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  marriage;  and 
Mendelsohn,  a  learned  (German  Jew,  considers  it  as  a  repre- 
sentation, by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer* 
appear  much  more  rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it 
the  name  of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers 
it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  Eastern  countries.  Bos- 
suet.  Bishop  i  f  Meaux,  is  of  opinion  that  this  song  is  a 
regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven 
days  together,  distinguished  by  peculiar  solemnities.  He 
accordingly  divides  it  in  the  following  manner: — 
DAY        1 CHAP.  i. — ii.  G. 

2 ii.  7—17. 

3 iii. — v.  1. 

4 v.  2.— vi.  9. 

5 vi.  10. — vii.  11. 

6 vii.  12.— viii.  3. 

7 viii.  4—14. 

Calmet,3  Bishop  Percy,1  and  Mr.  Williams5  agree  with 
Bossuet.  Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  of 
his  learned  and  elegant  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this 
poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demon- 
stration, but  as  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject.  He  therefore  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient  in 
Some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position. 

Bauer,7  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl ;  the 
same  opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of 
eight  idyls:8  but  neither  of  these  eminent  critics  assign  any 
reasons  for  their  opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  wno,  having  compared  this  poem  with  some 
of  the  cassides  or  idyls  of  the  Arabian  poets,  concludes  with 

>  Apparatus  art  liberalein  Vet.  Test.  Interpretalionem,  pp.  209—214. 
»  Outlines  of  a  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song.  (8vo.  London,  1708,  re- 
printed  ha  177.".) 
3  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litti'ra),  torn.  v.  pp.  08,  09.,  or  Dissertationes,  torn. 

it  pp.  a 

«  In  bis  *■  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 

wiili  it  <'' nectary  and  Annotations."     l2mo  1764, 

»  In  "  The  Bong  ol  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon  ;.  a  new  Translation,  with 

(' iii  .r>  and  Noli 

i  ere  is,  however,  one  rirnunxianre  in  which  Bishop'Lowth  thinks 
(he  Song  of  Bongs  bears  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama  j  the 
ehorni  of  virgins  seems  in  every  reaped  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of 
ttip  c.'n  ■  i  tlj  i •  i  ■  ■:  i  hi.  iui'I  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the 

duties  of  advice  and  consolation  j  they  convene  frequently  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters ;  they  are  questioned  by  them,  and  the]  return  answers 
tn  their  inquiries  ;  they  tak.-  part  in  the  whole  business  of  the  poem,  and 

not  appear  that  they  quit  the  scene  upon  any  occasion.    B i  of 

the  learned  nave  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  ws    contemporar) 
with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Bcrlptures,  and  liv<i  with  them 
in  the  conn  o\  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  w  is  noi  unacquainted  with  the  beau- 
m,  and  thai  lie  has  almost  literally  introduced  s<nn>-  |. 

from  ii  Into  In-  •  I  ■■■'■ C  iiit   i  9  vi   10.  with  Theoc.  sviii. 

<■  nit.  iv.  li  v. ni, 'it u  ■->'.  ;  Cant  \iii.  o.  7.  wnii  Theoc  uiy 

i  Indebted 

for  Heir  chorus  i"  this  poem  ofSolotnon,  were  not  il»-  probabilities  on  the 
i.iin-r    i  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  ii  at 

loo  late  a  period;  and  were'il  not  evident,  thai  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
iv  different  origin ;  wereii  not  evident,  Indeed,  thai  the  chorus 
v. .    noi  addi  d  to  the  fable,  but  the  fable  to  it'--  pi  Prelect  ax.  in 

Dr.G 

1   H.-rin   Saci    : 

■  i.t,    i  »d Llbros  Sacros  Veterls Foederis,  pp.  606— 60R     Jahn  divides 
a  in  the  following  manner: — 

soiio  1        .        -        .        .      chap   i  1.— ii.  7. 
! li.  8     mi  6. 

3 in. 6    x  i. 

4 v.  2  — vi.  9. 

vi.  10—  viii.  3. 

fi viii.  I     7. 

7 viii  R-12. 

8 viii.  18,  11 


expressing  his  Judgment  that  this  song  ought  to  be  classed 
among  the  Hebrew  idyls.9 

Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  distinguished 
scholar,  Dr.  Good,"3  after  Signor  Melesegenio  (a  learned 
Italian  translator  of  this  poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs 
as  forming,  not  one  continued  and  individual  poem,  but  a 
series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 
These  he  designates  "  Sacred  Idyls,''''  and  makes  them  to  be 
twelve  in  number;  viz. 

Idyl  1 chap.  i.  1 — P. 

2 i.  'J.— ii.  7. 

3 ii.  8—17. 

4 iii.  1 — 5. 

5 iii.  C>.— iv.  7. 

6 iv.  8.— v.  1. 

7 v.  2. — vi.  10. 

8 vi.  11—13 

9 vii.  1—9. 

10 vii.  10. — viii.  4. 

11 viii.  5— 7. 

12 viii.  8—14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement,  Dr.  Good  remarks 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem, 
since  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  Oriental  muse,  and  evidently  imply  a  variety  of  open- 
ings and  conclusions ;  while,  as  a  regular  drama,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  almost  every  requisite  that  could  give  it  such  a 
classification  ;  having  neither  dramatic  fable  nor  action,  invo- 
lution nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end."  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  ft  may  be 
observed,  that  bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of 
Eastern  poetry,  that  this  circumstance  alone  cannot  decide 
against  the  individuality  of  the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  from  begin- 
ning to  end,-  the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the 
same ;  and,  though  to  a  modern  reader  the  transitions  in 
many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  unconnect- 
ed, yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspended,  but  is  car- 
ried on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructed,  and  terminating 
in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur  in  con- 
sidering the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls, 
like  the  Cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this  collection  of  exquisite 
poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Planner,1-1 
Bishops  Percy  and  Lowth,  in  short,  we  believe  all  modern 


commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  at- 
tachment to  be  the  royal  daughter  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 
Dr.  Good,  however,  contends,  and  we  think  successfully, 


that  she  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years 
later :  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  so  impassioned  a  compo- 
sition as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have  resulted  from  a  state 
alliance.  "The  matrimonial  connection  of  the  Hebrew 
monarch  with  the  Egyptian  princess,"  Dr.  Good  observes, 
"was  probably,  indeed,  a  connection  of  political  interest 
alone;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  conceive  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  any  personal  intimacy  or  interchange  of  atl'i  <•- 
tion  :  the  offer  was  proposed  by  him  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  prior  to  his  having  received  from  Jehovah  the 
gift  of  Superior  wisdom  ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop I'sher,1  he  could  DOt  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  be  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  op- 
ponents and  competitors,  and  \\  hen  an  alliance  with  the  royal 

Family  Of   Egypl  was   likely  tfJ    be  of  essential  ad  van; 

him':  from  which  also,  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  political 

views  in  such  an  union,  be  received  the  city  of  (ie/.er  as  a 
dowry  with  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) — a  City  captured 
by  Pharaoh  from  the  ( 'auaanites,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
probably  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance;  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  The  matrimonial  connection  here  celebrated, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  recipro- 
cal affection  alone i;  and   from   the  gentleness,  modesty,  and 

•  Pobseoi  Asialira'  ('miiin.-nt.il  -ii,   cap.  iii.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  p.  71 

>»  in  bis  "Son  -  icred  Idyls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 

with  Notes,"  -.■•  t  0B     The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  Dr  flood's  arrange* 

in.  ni  ol  the  Canticles  Into  twelve  id]  I. ,  in  his  tranamfion  "i  thai  I k  o<  ibe 

royal  poet    London.  1811 

li  Songs.      I'l.-ta.-.-.  p    iv. 

■  j  On  the  supposition  thai  Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess,  tbis 
learned  and  Ingenious  writer  considers  the  Song  or  Solomon  as  a  lively 
emblem  of  the  Messiah's  admitting  the  Seotiles  i<>  equal  privileges  with  th« 
.]f\\f     Outlines  of  s  new  C mentary,  pp  71 — 81. 

>»Aa  Mund.  9971— S99L 
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delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformly  and  perpetually  attri- 
buted to  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  fair  one,  she  must 
have  been  well  worthy  of  royal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1.),  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine. 
Though  not  of  royal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Cant.  i. 
6.  of  low  extraction  in  comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 
yet  she  must  have  been  of  noble  birth  ;  for  she  is  addressed 
by  her  attendants  under  the  appellation  of  princess  or  noble 
lady  (Cant.  vii.  1.)  ;  and  though  she  could  not  augment  by 
her  dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  marriage-portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in 
Baal-hammon  (Cant.  viii.  12.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  have  been  situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Bocat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balbec,1  leased  out  to  a 
variety  of  tenants,  with  whose  number  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed, hut  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear  rental  of  a  thou- 
sand shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  120/.  16s.  8d. 
sterling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural 
to  conceive  that  her  father  was  deceased  ;  more  especially  as 
the  house  in  which  she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the 
house  of  her  mother  (Cant.  iii.  4.  viii.  2.),  as  it  was  her 
mother  who  betrothed  her  to  the  enamoured  monarch  (Cant, 
viii.  5.),  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
ence of  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  dis- 
tinct families,  and,  consequently,  to  have  had  two  marriages : 
for  in  Cant.  i.  6.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  offspring  con- 
siderably older  than  herself,  whom  she  denominates  not  her 
father's  but  her  mother's  children,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
an  undue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to  have  behaved 
with  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  nowhere 
expresses  any  degree  of  affection  ;  but  for  an  own  brother 
and  sister, — the  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably 
younger  than  herself, — she  evinces  the  tenderest  regard  of 
the  most  affectionate  bosom.     (Cant.  viii.  1.  8.) 

"  Of  the  age  of  this  unrivalled  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her 
nuptials,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Being  in  possession 
of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral 
relation,  she  must,  at  least,  have  acquired  her  majority  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  the  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as  by  her 
lover,  she  must  have  been  in  the  full  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty.  As  to  the  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  cal- 
culate it,  from  collateral  circumstances,  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and,  consequently,  that  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  contracted  his  marriage 
of  political  interest  with  the  Egyptian  princess ;  and  if  he 
had  not  at  this  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fashion 
of  his  age,  and  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  who  could  be  found,  and  would  con- 
sent to  live  with  him,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment 
commenced  very  shortly  afterwards."2 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the 
style  of  this  sacred  poem,  justice  requires  that  we  notice 
another  view  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious,  though  anonymous,  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's  New 
Cyclopedia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.  He  regards  it 
as  a  parable,  in  the  form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  bride  is 
considered  as  representing  true  religion  ;  the  royal  lover  as 
the  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  as  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  effulgence  produced 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be 
portrayed  in  these  beautiful  words  : — "  Who  is  he  that  look- 
eth  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the 
sun,  and  serene  as  the  starry  hcsf?"  (See  vi.  10.)  The 
epilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  brother  and 
sister,  he  further  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
minate in  the  temple  service :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
allusion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place  so  many  hundred 
years  after  Solomon,  proves  that  the  author  wrote  under 
divine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense,  thus  capable 
of  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonymous 
writer  apprehends  justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for 
its  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred 


i  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary,  pp.  35,  36. 
»  Good's  Song  of  Songs,  pp.  xi. — xvi. 


composition,  and  for  its  reception  first  into  the  Jewish  and 
then  into  the  Christian  church/5 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity  ;  but  we  conceive 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
this  author  admits ;  and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrano-e- 
ment  and  exposition  of  its  argument,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  that 
was  ever  intended  by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical 
allegory  delineating  the  bridal  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  pure  and  uncorrupted  church  1  Michaelis  and  most  of 
the  modern  critics  on  the  Continent  advocate  the  former 
opinion;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent  critics 
in  our  own  country,4  but  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also 
much  disagreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  simple  allegory,  while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider 
it  as  a  mystical  allegory,5  and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  is  typified  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  concise  model 
was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations,  principally  extracted  from  Bishop 
Lowth  :6 — 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  be 
observes,  being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  any  part  of  the  divine  nature  by  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  God  has  condescended,  in  a  manner,  to  contract  the 
infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  our  understandings 
under  such  imagery  as  our  feeble  optics  are  capable  of  con- 
templating. Thus  the  Almighty  may  be  said  to  descend, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  height  of  his 
majesty,  to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  with  human 
senses  and  affections,  in  all  respects  resembling  a  mortal — 
"  with  human  voice  and  human  form."  This  kind  of  alle- 
gory is  called  anthropopathy,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  theology,  properly  so  called,: — that  is,  as  delivered 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  part  of  this  imagery 
is  derived  from  the  passions ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul  which  is  not,  with  all 
its  circumstances,  ascribed  in  direct  terms,  without  any 
qualification  whatever,  to  the  supreme  God ;  not  excepting 
those  in  which  human  frailty  and  imperfection  is  most 
evidently  displayed,  viz.  anger  and  grief,  hatred  and  revenge. 
That  love,  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind,  should  bear 
a  part  in  this  drama,  is  highly  natural  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  of  paternal  affection  is 
attributed  to  God,  but  also  the  force,  the  ardour,  and  the 
solicitude  of  conjugal  attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant 
emotions,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  and  the  jealousy  inci- 
dental to  this  passion. 

After  all,  this  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  ob- 
scurity ;  the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of 
most  others ;  and  although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  it  constantly  preserves  its  native  perspicuity.  A  pe- 
culiar people,  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  selected  by 
God  from  among  the  nations,  and  he  ratified  his  choice  by  a 
solemn  covenant.  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  recipro- 
cal conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  sup- 
port; on  the  other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and 
devout.  This  is  that  conjugal  union  between  God  and  his 
church;  that  solemn  compact  so  frequently  celebrated  by 
almost  all  the  sacred  writers  under  this  image.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of  metaphor  which 
Aristotle  calls  analogical  ;7  that  is,  when  in  a  proposition 
consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corres- 
ponding words  may  occasionally  change  their  places  without 
any  injury  to  the  sense.  Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  God  is  represented  as  the 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  the  church  is  betrothed  to  God. 
Thus  also,  when  the  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  relation  is  still  the  same :  thus  the  piety  of 

»  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vi.  article  Canticles. 

*  Among  others  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 

*  On  the  nature  of  this  species  of  allegory,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  I, 
Sect.  IV. 

e  Praelect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—321. 
1  Poet.  chap.  xxii.  andRhet.  iii.  3. 
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the  people,  their  impiety,  their  idolatry,  ana'  rejection,  stand 
in  t  c  sum-  relation  with  respecl  to  the  Bacred  covenant;  as 
chastity,  modesty,  immodesty, adultery,  divorce,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage-contract  Ami  this  notion  is  bo  very  fami- 
liar and  well  understood  in  Scripture,  thai  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  so  appropriate  does  it  appear  to  this  metaphorical 
purpose,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal 
sense. 

Of  this  mod,'  .  t'  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us 
with  abundance  of  examples.    Thus  the  evangelical  prophet, 

when  treating  of  the  ret ciliation  of  the  church  to  Jehovah, 

and  her  restoration  to  the  divine  favour,  among  many  images 

Of  a  similar  nature,  introduces  the  following: — 

For  tliy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah,  <;>"i  of  ll"-is,  ie  hie  name  : 

Ami  thy  Redeemer  is  tin  11  >i\  I  me  of  Israel : 

'i'ii,'  God  of  the  whole  earth  si, nil  i„-  be  called     ba  liv.  r>,  c. 

And  in  another  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison: — 
Pot  as  n  young  man  weddeth  a  virgin, 

s>  shall  thy  Restorer  wed  n : 

Ami  as  a  bridegroom  rejoleeih  in  bis  bride, 
■    thy  Qod  rejoice  In  thee.— Iaa  urii  ">. 

The  same  image  a  little  diversified,  and  with  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  display  of 
indignation,  is  introduced  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  2.  iii.  1,  &c.), 

when  he  declaims  against  the  defection  of  the  .lews  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
for r  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  also  to  he  ex- 
plained ;  and  whether  that  part  of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
the  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whether  it  be  esteemed 
altogether  allegorical,  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this 

.  which  seems  consecrated  in  some  measure  to  this 
subject,  will  evidently  appear.      .None  of  the  prophets,  how- 

(jave  applied  the  image  with  so  much  boldness  and 
freedom  as  Ezvekiel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid  imagination, 

who  is  little  studious    of  eh  gaUCe,  01  cautious    of  oll'elidi.ig. 

in  the  use  of  tins  image  is  particularly 
displayed  in  two  parables  (xvi.  and  xvii.).  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the   ingratitude  of  the  Jews  and    Israelites  to  their 

Protector,  and  tin  ir  defection  from  the  true  worship, 
under  imagery  assumed  from  the  character  of  an  adulterous 
wife,  and  the  meretricious  loves  of  two  unchaste  women. 

If  these  parabhs  (which  are  put  into  the  DQOUth  of  God  him- 
iih  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  delicacy  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  deli- 
cacy)1 l>e  well  considered,  we  are  persuaded   that  the  Song 


mon  (which  is  in  every  part  chast  ■  and   elegant)  will 

not  appeal  unworthy  of  the  divine  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  taken,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or  in  any  degree 
inf.  rior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  the  other  remains  ot  the 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  which  is  a  sacred  epithalamium,  of  the  allegorical 
application  of  which  to  the  union  between  God  and  Un- 
church no  doubt  has  hithert  i  been  entertained  ;  though  many 
ct  it,  and  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  fact,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Neither  ought  we 
to  omit,  that  the  writers  of  the    .New  Ti  static  lit  have    freely 

admitted  the  same  image  in  the  sam  ■  allegorical  sense  with 

their  predecessors,  and  have  finally  consecrated  it  by" their 

authority. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  beautifully  r  pres  nts  Christ  as  the 
bridegroom;  himself,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the 

church  as  his  spouse.-  (John  iii.  28.)  (I  ir  Lord  also  adopts 
the  title  of  Briou  groom  in  Matt  i\.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  virgins  or  bride's  mauls  attendant  upon  the 
marriage.  (Matt.  xxv.  I.)  '.'The  Lamb's  wife "  also,  the 
church,1  is  represented  as  a  ■'  bride  adom  ,1  for  her  husband" 
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On  the  alleged  Im rality  •  >(  thi  .     \ 


■  '  In  the  prophetical  l,",,k  <>f  the  Bong  of  Sol on." 

Cbi  hli  church  la  described  ii .,■  i 

entirely  from   ihe   mutual  pat  Ion  and  earl)  i i  Solomon  and  bis 

bride.    '  •  111  And  the  Hebi  on  i.n 

■  v  thing  of  Ins  history,  produced,  Indeed,  aa  !',,■  emblem  of  a 

rn  .'Hi  uiii  runt  a, ui  in  every  page."    Sermons,  vol. 
I  edli 

imeni is  In  communion  with  the  Romish  church,  nol  content 

■  iHlrrlng  tli.-  s..„  ,      .      ....    union  ,,|  <  |,nsl 

■  ".■,,. i  n  also  i"  ihe  union  ,,i  Chrtsl  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
it"'  m  ti"ii  <H  ii,. ■  elegant  Italian  translator,  Meli 

1  i     In  the  short    -  ed  to  tin  - 

ihe  Dublin  edition  ol  ihi    \  R  H 

.  i    r,,iii« 

rj  one  "i  which  ii  bis  beloved  i 

but,  above  all  othei  ,  the  fmmacu]  te  and  erer blamed  virgin  motkm  '" 


(Rev.  \\i.  2 — !>.),  who  r.ught  to  be  "without  snot"  (Eph. 
v.  -J7.),  as  the  Shulamite  is  represented  to  be.  (Song  iv.  7.) 

And,  surely,  if  this  most  beautiful  pastoral   poem  had  not 

been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would    not  have  been 

admitted  into  the  Bacred  canon  by  the  ancient  Jewish 
church.'  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Jews.  who.  as  well  as  Saint  Paul  and  other  Chris- 
tian writers,  found  the  Messiah  almost  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  they  always  believed  their  economy  to 
be  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  his  characters,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the 
covenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  In  particu- 
lar, they  applied  to  him  the  forty-fifth  psalm  (which,  of  all 
Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song  of  Songs) ;  for  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  the   second  ver>e   expressly  Bays, — "Thy 

fairness,  0  King  Measiah  .'  exceedeth  the  sons  of  men."  In 
the  same  manner  tiny  applied  the  seventy-second,  hundred 
and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well  as  many  pas- 

sag,  s  of   the  prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals;  than  which  he 
conceives  nothing  can  he  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  ground-work  of  the  allegory  itself,  as  well  as  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  With  regard  to  the 
l'salms.  Bishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demonstrated  their 
spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally,  but 
also  to  believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of 
that  church  ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legiti- 
mately and  soberly  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  satisfactorily  appear  from  the  following  addi- 
tional observations : — 

The  church  is  to  he  considered  as  composed  of  individual 
believers;  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  his  church  in  general,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards individuals,  is  plainly  indicated  in  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  sometimes  the  sacrecf  writers  com- 
pare the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in  which  they 
form  living  stones,  being  built  on  the  only  foundation,  Christ 
Jesus;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  believi 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  Eph.  ii.  20 
— 2-2.)  So,  also,  they  sometimes  speak  ot'  the  church  as  one, 
— the  bride  the  Lamb's  Wife;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct 
churches  or  individual  believers,  as  severally  married  to  the 
Lord.  (Uov.  xxi.  9.  2 Cor.  xi.  2.)  In  this  manner,  St.  Paul 
allegorizes  the  history  of  llagar  and  her  mistress,  referring 
to  the  two  dispensations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Gal.  iv.  20 — 31.) 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  cannot  he  so  well 
answered  without  such  an  application.  Though  this  argu- 
ment may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak,  it  will  he  strengthened 
when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that, 
"whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
our  learning;"  and  that  their  grand  design  is,  "to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular 
application  of  scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience of  individuals.  Religion  is  a  personal  thing;  and 
that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the  feelings  "\  whose  heart  are 
not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  bis  life. 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has 
been  misunderstood  by  expositors,  some  of  whom,  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have 
caused  particular  passagi  b  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and 

*  Dr.  Halea's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

•  Willlarna'a  rranalailon  of  the  Song  of  Songs   pp  113    li".    In  farther 

itiorrol  ihe  preceding  view  of  the  spiritual  design  of  this  sacred 

oriental  poem,  we  ma)  oba,  rve,  thai  this  allegoric  i le  ol  describing  the 

■acred  union  between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  individual  and  i is  soul, 

and  the  gri  it  Cn  ator    la  common  to  nion>sr  all  Eastern  poets  from  the 

down  i"  Ihe  present  age     Without  such  sn  esoteric  or  splrltnal 
Interpretation,  ii  is  Unpo  inri  man)  passages  ,>i  thi   P 

H  nd  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them  have  nni- 

iia  Interpreted  them ;  though  In  many  instances  the)  have  pur- 

■  r  mystic  meaning  i"  an   undue  length     A  similar  emblematic 

i ns  In  the  hards  ,,i  India  :  and  ihe  * 

or  Hind m mtalors  have  in  like  ma ir  attributi  ■!  ■  double,  thai  is, 

a  literal  Bnd  spiritual  meaning  to  their  compositions.  Tins  Is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Qitigovtnda,  or  Songs  i  '■  which 

la  the  loves  ol  Christina  and  Rariha,  or  the  reciprocal  attraction 

ihe  dix goodneaa  and  the  soiilol  man;  and  the  etyle  and  Imi 

Which,  like  thoee  ■  •!"  the  royal  Hebrew 

flowery  and  amatot  v      1 1 

licum  Canticorum  illu  tratuin   •  -    H 

Sir  William  Jones  litis  pix 

language  ol  ihe  •  I '  ' '  n  on  the 

Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindi  I   ix.p!£i7.8vo.) 
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indelicate,  which,  in  the  original,  are  altogether  the  reverse; 
while  others  (as  the  learned  Dr.  Gill  for  instance)  have  so 
confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  give 
neither,  distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  applied  the  figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to 
leave  the  reader  still  to  seek  the  right,  and,  by  their  minute 
dissection  of  the  allegory,  they  have  not  only  destroyed  its 
consistency  and  beauty,  but  have  also  exposed  the  poem  to 
the  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.'  Much,  unques- 
tionably, has  been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating 
the  language  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid 
of  Oriental  literature  and  manners  :  but,  after  all  the  labours 
of  learned  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  many  expres- 
sions which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  the  literal 
meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed by  them;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judged  by 
modern  notions  of  delicacy.  But  the  grand  outlines,  soberly 
interpreted,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  allegory,  so  ac- 
cord with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, "that  he  will  hardly  ever  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  without  feeling  a  conviction 
that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  in  the  world, 
could,  without  most  manifest  violence,  be  so  explained  as  to 
describe  the  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  ex- 
cite admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as 
this  does."2 

With  regard  to  the  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  this  poem 
is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principal  personages 
are  represented  in  the  character  of  shepherds.  The  circum- 
stance is  by  no  means  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  in  the  care 
of  cattle  (Gen.  xlvi.  32 — 34.)  ;    nor  did  they  consider  this  I 


employment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  highest  characters. 
Least  of  all,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not 
only  most  delightful  in  itself,  but  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
colouring  of  language,  with  all  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
the  most  select  imagery.  "  Every  part  of  the  Canticles," 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  "abounds  in  poetical 
beauties ;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side,  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the 
sweet  verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered 
gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  fountains.  The  other 
senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious 
odours  natural  and  artificial :  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle ;  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
the  choicest  of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endear- 
ments, the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love ;  if  any  object  be 
introduced  which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  this  delightful 
scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices, 
the  wildness  of  the  mountains,  or  the  haunts  of  lions,  its 
effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of 
grace  and  elegance."3 

The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tire- 
some application  of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably 
exact;  and  Bos,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(1709),  ascribes  it  to  Symmachus. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 


I.  The  prophetical  Books, -why  so  called. — II.  Different  kinds  of  Prophets  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. — III.  Situation  of  the 
Prophets,  and  their  Maimer  of  Living. — IV.  Mosaic  Statutes  concerning  Prophets. — Evidences  of  a  Divine  Mission. — 
V.  Qualifications  of  the  Prophets. — VI.  Nature  of  the  prophetic  Inspiration. — VII  Jlntiquity  and  Succession  of  the  Prophets. 
— VIII.  Collection  of  their  Writings,  and  Mode  of  announcing  their  Predictions. — IX.  Number  and  Order  of  the  Prophetic 
Hooks. 


I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally 
adopted,  but  which  forms  the  second  division,  according  to 
the  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  Prophetical,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  predictions  of  future  events ;  though  many  histo- 
rical passages  are  interspersed  through  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  there  are  also  many  predictions  of  future  events 
scattered  through  those  books  which  are  more  strictly  histo- 
rical. But  these  books  also  contain  very  many  passages 
which  relate  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God ;  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man ;  reproofs 
of  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
true  religion  and  virtue;  together  with  advices  and  warnings 
respecting  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  which  in  the  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  prophets  as  ambassadors  of  their  supreme  monarch, 
Jehovah.  The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, termed  Prophets,  that  is,  divinely  inspired  persons, 

i  The  chief  error  of  all  the  translators  of  this  book,  Dr.  Good  observes 
with  great  truth,  "results  from  their  having  given  verbal  renderings  of 
the  Hebrew  ternis^and  idioms,  which  ought  merely  to  have  been  translated 
equivalently ;  a  method,  by  which  any  language  in  the  world,  when  inter- 
preted into  another,  may  not  only  occasionally  convey  a  meaning  altogether 
different  from  what  the  author  intended,  but  convert  a  term  or  phrase  of 
perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  in  its  original  import,  into  one  altogether  indeli- 
cate and  unchaste."  Song  of  Songs,  p.  xxvi.  Dr.  Good  illustrates  this 
remark  by  some  well-chosen  examples,  which  want  of  room  compels  us 
to  omit ;  but  the  result  of  its  application,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe, 
was  his  very  elegant  and  delicate  version,  in  which,  though  he  adheres 
solely  to  the  literal  sense,  yet  he  decidedly  expresses  himself  (p.  xviii.)  in 
favour  of  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  poem. 

*  Scott,  Pref.  to  Sol.  Songs. 


who  were  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  he  the  ministers 
of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  .■  for 
prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
(Heb.  i.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  21.) 

II.  To  these  messengers  of  heaven  frequent  reference  is 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  term 
Prophet,  indeed,  is  of  general  signification.  It  was  applied 
by  the  heathens  to  all  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  divine  things ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  notion, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12.),  when  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  because  the 
heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice 
of  the  school  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  of  seminaries,  where  re- 
ligious truths,  or  the  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught  :4 
for  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
all  of  them  prophets ;  though  God  bestowed  upon  some  of 
them  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  predicting  future  events. 
(2  Kings  ii.  3.)  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  prophets 
are  spoken  of,  as  "  holy  men  of  God,"  as  "  seers,  and  as 
"prophets,"  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
denomination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law, 
as  communicated  by  their  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  predictions  of  good  and  evil  that  should  attend 
the  Israelites  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  who 

»  Bossuet,  Pra3f.  in  Canticum  Canticorum,  Oeuvres,  torn.  i.  p.  467.  4to. 
edit. 

«  See  an  account  of  these  schools  in  Part  IV.  Chap.  VII.  Sect  III.  §  1. 
of  this  volume. 
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were  observant  of  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  particular  actions,  without  the 
necessity  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  men  of  God, 
however,  received  peculiar  communications  upon  certain 
emergencies.  They  were  divinely  appointed  to  execute  some 
important  commissions,  and  to  predict  events  which  were 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration.  It  was  this  which  sometimes  gave 
them  the  title  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets  were 
those  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place 
at  distant  periods;  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or 
general  expectations  of  mankind:  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophi  ts.1 

III.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,8  were  the  phi- 
losophers, divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews 
in  piety  and  virtue.  These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of 
religion  against  the  impiety  of" princes,  the  wickedness  of 
individuals,  and  every  land  of  immorality.  Their  lives,  per- 
sons, and  discourses  were  alike  instructive  and  prophetical. 
Raised  np  by  God  to  he  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and  living 
monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  frequently  happened 
to  them  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  befall  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great 
authority  in  Israel,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  pious  sove- 
reigns,  who  undertook  no  important  affairs  without  consult- 
ing them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  laborious, 
and  tiny  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecution 
and  ill  treatment.  They  generally  lived  retired  in  some 
country  place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  they 
and  their  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  in  Btudy.  Their  labour,  however,  was  not  such 
as  required  intense  application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  from  secular  cares  which  their  office  required.  Thus, 
Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  office  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  20.) ;  and  Amos  (vii.  11.) 
tells  us  that  he  wus  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son,  but  a 
herdsnum,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  lived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellings,  for  which  they  cut 
down  the  timber  that  was  requisite.   (2  Kings  vi.  1 — 4.) 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity o(  their  private  life.  Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins, 
and  wore  a  leather  girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  8.) 
Is  dab  woo'  sackcloth  (xx.  2.),  which  was  the  ordinary  habit 
id'  the  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  the  false  prophets 
who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  says 
that  they  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (Heb.  a  garment 
of  hair)  to  deceive.  fZech.  xiii.  1.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  whole  life.     The  presents  they  received 

wer ily  bread,  fruits,  and  honey;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 

earth  were  given  them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed 
nothing  themselves.  (2  Kings  Lv.  12.)  The  woman  of  Shu- 
n, ■in,  who  entertained  Elisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber 
only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary.  (2  Kings  iv. 
lo.)  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  v.  I  (').),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
servant  Gehazi,  who  had [clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
(on — 27.)  Their  frugality  appears  throughout  their  history; 
—for  instance,  the  wild  "g,»"'lls<  which  one  of  the  prophets 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  'M — 41.) 
The  angel  give  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  for  a  long  jour- 
nix.  6 — s.) ;  and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor 
of  \hab\  hon  ehold,  gave  the  same  food  to  the  prophets 
lives  he  Baved  in  a  cave.  (1  Kings  xviii.  1.  L3.) 
Tluir  recluse,  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  apparel, 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  the  gay  and 
courtly:  it  was  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance 
<  f  Elisha  which  occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young 
nen  of  Bethel.  (2Kings  ii.  S.i.)  But,  in  general,  the  pro- 
ph(  ta  were  regarded  with  high  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
Wise  and  good,  and  even  bv  persona  of  the  first  rank    in   the 

st  it",  (l  Kings  wiii.7.)  [t  does  not  appear  that  the  prophet. 
were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy;  for  Samuel  had  chil- 
dren, and  the  Scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  '.I.) 
and     Hossa.    (i.   2.)      Bui    the    prophets   maintained    a    very 

guarded  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  as  is  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (•-!  Kings 
iv.  87.) 

•  Dr.  Oojaa'e  Theological  Disquisition,  p.  275.  cl  seq.  Dr.  Cirrgory 
Bharpe'a  Second  Argument  In  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Prophecy, 
pp  I— 30. 

•>  !>,■  CiTitate  Del  Hb.  xviii.  c  it. 


But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monarchs, 
the  prophets  were  frequently  exposed  to  cruel  treatment  from 
wicked  princes,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  in- 
sults and  jeers  from  the  people,  whose  immoral  practices 
they  censured  and  condemned;  and  many  of  them  were  even 
put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb.  xi.  35 — 38.)  Vet,  amid  all 
these  persecutions  and  this  injurious  treatment,  they  despised 
dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with  wonderful  intrepidity 
attacked  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
Jehovah,  contemning  secular  honours,  riches,  and  favours 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.3 

IV.  "  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  early  ages  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  they-were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  who  were  idolaters,  and 
would  seduce  them  into  idolatry.  (I)eut.  xviii.  !l — -JO.)  Hut, 
that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  this  institution  by  false 
prophets,  Moses  decreed,  that  impostors  should  sutler  capital 
punishment;  and  furnished  the  judges  with  two  distinguish- 
ing marks,  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known. 

"  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  other  gods  beside  Jehovah,  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  impostor;  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  king,  to  be 
capitally  punished.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.) 

"2.  Whoever  should  predict  any  thing  which  was  not 
accomplished  by  the  event,  although  he  should  do  it  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  as  an 
impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  their 
king.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prophets  were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity  enabled 
them  to  foresee  future  events;  for  an  error  committed  by 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  would  never  have  receiv- 
ed from  Moses  so  severe  a  punishment." 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  "  a  prophet  ran  a  great  risk 
in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  by  infallible 

E roofs,  that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the 
►eity,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  although 
some  circumstances  are  recorded,  which  show  that  the 
prophets  were  certainly  possessed  of  them.  For  instance, 
it  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  iii.  7.),  that,  at  first,  Samuel  did  not 
know  the  voice  of  God;  and  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  (* — 0.)  con- 
fesses, that  it  was  the  correspondence  of  the  event,  which 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative 
had  come  to  him  from  God.  (Compare  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.) 
The  proofs,  by  which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecting  his 
divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Exod.  iii.  1  — 
iv.  17.  That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of  distinguishing 
divine  revelations  from  their  own  thoughts,  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.  2  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.  1  Chron.  xvii.  1 — lti. 
Isa.  xxxviii.  1 — 8.  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  Occasionally,  the 
impression  made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  of  its  origin  ;  so  that  they  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer.  xx.  7 — 10. 
The  means,  indeed,  by  which  they  distinguished  their  own 
thoughts  from  divine  revelations,  they  could  not  express 
in  words;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  by  his  style. 
To  the  hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine 
mission  was  proved  cither  by  miracles  predicted,  and  accord- 
ingly performed;  or,  if  such  were  riol  granted,  by  the  event 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies:  for  the  prophecies  were 
of  a  twofold  description,  some  relating  to  proximate,  others 
to  remote  events.  Those  of  the  former  kind,  which  were 
clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  predicted 
events,  which  must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  afforded  by  their  completion  a  proof  to  the 

Contemporaries  of  the  prophet  that  he  was  a  messenger  of 
God,  and  that  his  predictions  concerning  remote  events, 
coming  from  the  same  source  with  those  which  they  had 
seen  fulfilled,  were  worthy  of  e(|tial  credit.1  The  accom- 
plishment of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  proof  o\  bis 

divine  mission.  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not 
a  few  even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  may  bo 
mentioned  as  a  most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced 
by  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies 

i  Oalmet,  Preface  <;■  B*rnl<  rar  lee  PropMtee,  tut  3.  inr  la  Meniere  .lo 
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must  be  the  one  true  God.1  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  prophets  should  secure  the  credence  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  that  portion  of  their  prophecies  which  related  to 
remote  events  by  some  predictions  respecting  events  of 
speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
prophets  sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  little  mo- 
ment with  as  much  care  as  others  of  far  more  importance.2 
Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  14.  xxiv.  11 — 14.  1  Kings  xi.  31 — 39. 
xiii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  6.  12.  lsa.  vii.  4 — 16.3  xxxviii.  4 — 8.  Jer. 
xxviii.  16,  17.  xxxvii.  1.  xxxviii.  28."4 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  Qualifications  which  were  requisite  for  the 
prophetic  office  claim  distinctly  to  be  considered :  they  were 
two  in  number,  viz. 

1 .  The  first  and  leading  qualification  was,  a  holy  charac- 
ter. 

"  As  this  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  by  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  holy 
men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Glwst. 
(2  Pet.  i.  21.)  Though  we  meet  with  some  instances  of 
wicked  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions,  imparted 
his  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
idolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ;5 
yet  we  may  presume,  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly 
honoured  with  these  divine  communications ;  and  especially 
that  none  but  such  were  employed  as  penmen  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  declaration,  therefore,  of  Peter,  will,  doubt- 
less, apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplary  holiness.  The 
importance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  extraordinary 
ministers  of  Jehovah  will  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  Fatter 
stages  of  their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ; 
because  during  this  period  their  religious  and  moral  state 
was  universally  corrupt." 

2.  The  mind  of  the  prophet  must  be  in  a  serene  and  com- 
posed frame,  in  order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 

"  The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us,  that  a  mind  loaded  with 
fresh  guilt,  oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion, 
could  not  duly  receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  David,  in  his  penitential  psalm,  after  the 
affair  of  Uriah,  prays  that  the  holy  spirit  might  be  restored  to 
him,  that  God  would  give  him  joy  and  gladness  and  a  free 
spirit  ,•  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these  ex- 
pressions, that  prophetic  spirit,  which  his  guilt  and  distress 
of  mind  had  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame, 
which  would  invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  passion  unfit- 
ted the  mind  for  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  the  story 

i  The  prophets  themselves  occasionally  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their 
divine  mission,  and  draw  plainly  the  distinction  between  the  proximate 
events,  by  predicting  which  they  obtain  credence  for  their  other  prophe- 
cies, and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  principal  object  to  foretell. 
Compare  lsa.  xli.  22.  xlii.  9.  xliv.  7,  8.  Jer.  xxviii.  9.— For  an  enumeration 
of  prophecies  of  proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment,  see  Allix's 
Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ch.  3.  in  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  358—361. 

»  The  subject  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  is 
copiously  discussed  by  Witsius  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  de 
notis  vera?  prophetias  et  veri  prophetiae,  pp.  132—159. 

3  See  an  illustration  of  this  prediction  of  a  proximate  event  and  its.  fulfil- 
ment, supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

*  Professor  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittingham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Intro- 
duction, pp.  313.  315. 

*  The  transient  vouchsafement  of  this  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  an- 
swered some  special  purpose  of  divine  wisdom,  admirably  displayed  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  using  the  most  unlikely  and  wicked  instruments  to 
serve  his  own  design,  in  constraining  even  his  enemies  to  utter  those 
truths  and  predictions,  which  promoted  his  honour  and  interest,  and  sealed 
their  own  condemnation  and  ruin.  It  magnified  his  unsearchable  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  power  in  compelling  the  most  unhallowed  lips  to  pronounce 
his  pure  messages  without  the  least  adulteration,  yea,  with  astonishing 
energy  and  sublimity.  It  enforced  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  splendid  and  even  miraculous  gifts,  and  sanctify- 
ing grace  ;  between  the  occasional  effusions  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
the  irenuine  workings  of  human  depravity.  These  lessons  are  forcibly 
taught  by  the  history  of  Balaam.  This  noted  magician  had  been  allured 
by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  come  to  him,  with  a  view  to  curse  Israel,  who 
then  lay  encamped  on  his  borders.  The  heathen  nations  believed  that 
prophets  or  diviners  could,  by  religious  charms  or  ceremonies,  decoy  from 
their  enemies  their  tutelar  deities,  engage  the  celestial  powers  against 
them,  and  thus  ensure  their  destruction.  Thus  Homer  represents  the 
capture  of  Troy  as  depending  on  the  removal  from  that  city  of  the  sacred 
image  of  Minerva.  The  pagans,  previously  to  a  military  engagement,  usu- 
ally employed  a  priest  to  pronounce,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  solemn 
imprecation  against  the  adverse  power.  But  though  Balaam  was  invited 
and  fully  inclined  to  perform  this  office  against  Israel,  infinite  goodness, 
power,  and  wisdom  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing,  by  forcing  this  malig- 
nant enemy  of  his  people  to  announce,  in  the  most  lofty  strains,  their  pre- 
sent and  future  glory,  the  triumphs  of  their  divine  Leader  and  future  Mes- 
siah, and  the  signal  destruction  of  his  and  their  adversaries.  We  see,  in 
this  and  similar  instances,  the  singular  beauty  of  the  divine  conduct ; 
which,  by  thus  inspiring  and  controlling  the  minds  of  sinful  men,  turned 
their  counsels  into  foolishness,  and  made  their  wrath  and  wickedness  sub- 
servient to  his  praise. 


of  Elisha ;  who  being  requested  by  the  three  kings  of  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Edom,  to  inquire  of  God  for  them  in  their  dis- 
tress for  water  during  a  military  expedition,  was  transported 
with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king  of  Israel : 
but  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judah,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calm- 
ing his  passion,  and  thus  preparing  him  for  the  spirit  of  in- 
spiration. Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  we  are 
told,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  This  intimates 
one  important  reason  why  the  prophets  and  their  pupils  cul 
tivated  sacred  music ;  and  also  why  those  who  composed 
and  sung  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled  prophets ;  viz. 
because  in  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not  only  assist- 
ed by,  but  wonderfully  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  communi- 
cations."'' 

3.  Though  prophecy  was  a  perfectly  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  and  independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clude application  and  study,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  particular  prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fasted  in  order  that  he  might 
know  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks  which  had  been 
predicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Dan.  ix.  2.)  Zechariah  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  prophecy  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
5.)  ;  and  St.  Peter  states,  that  this  was  the  employment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.) 

VI.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  nature,  extent,  permanency,  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration which  the  prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a 
useless  discussion  of  conflicting  sentiments,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer, 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works  :  in  old  times  it  was 
also  by  the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his 
altars.  After  the  promulgation  ot  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes 
of  communicating  the  divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: — 1.  The  Shechinah .- — 2.  The  Urim  arid  Thum- 
niim ,-  and, — 3.  Revelation  by  Dreams,  Visions,  by  Inspira- 
tion, or  by  immediate  Conversation  with  the  Deity.  When 
these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  By  the 
Bath  Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark 
(Psal.  lxxx.  1.  and  xcix.  I.)  ;  whence  he  delivered  his  an- 
swers in  an  articulate  voice.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  xxix.  42. 
Num.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  stand- 
ing oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Num. 
xxvii.  21.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.); 
and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a  visible  signification  of 
the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only  venerable  among 
the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,7  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  Another  mode  of  revealing  the  divine  will  was  by 
Dreams  and  Visions,  by  Inspiration,  or  a  Conversation  with 
the  Deity. 

(1.)  Dreams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the 
Temanite)  Thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  man  (Job  iv.  16.),  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  channels  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
communicated  to  mankind.  Abimelech  was  reproved  and 
admonished  in  a  dream  concerning  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.)  ;  and, 
to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were  announced  the 
bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance, 
accompanied  with  the  promise  of  long  life  to  himself  before 
he  should  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 16.) 
The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5.  xl.  5.  xli.  1.)  ;  as  also  was  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  concerning  the  fate  of  many  kingdoms 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  All  these  were  worthy  of  the  divine  interpo- 
sition, and  carried  the  evidence  of  their  divine  original  by 
the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  impressions  they 
left  upon  the  mind.8 

(2.)  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy, 
during  which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  the  prophet,  when  awake,  or 

«  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  191 — 193. 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  §  9. 

8  Sharpe's  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Prophecy, 
pp.  20—28.  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Vet.  Feed.  §  86.  III.  Witsii  Miscellanea 
Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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the  future  was  exhibited  as  it  were  in  distant  prospect. 
Thus,  Isaiah  beheld  the  Mfei  sitting  upon  a  lofty  throne,  his 
train  filling  the  temple,  above  which  stood  seraphim,  who 
alternately  proclaimed  his  praises.  (Isa.  vi.  -2,  .'!.)  While 
Ezekiel  was  among  the  captives  by  the  river  Cnebar,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  beheld  the  visions  of  God, 
which  ho  has  described,  (eh.  i.)  To  this  class  of  divine 
manifestations  is  supposed  to  belong  the  revelation  made  to 
Jeremiah,  concerning  the  girdle  which  he  was  commanded 
to  conceal  near  the  river  Euphrates,  and  to  resume  it  after  it 
had  become  decayed,  (.ler.  xiii.  1— D.)  Indeed,  it  is  not 
credible,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent  twice  upon 
a  journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  difficulty  (for  the 
Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time, 
when  every  purpose  would  have  been  answered  altogether 
as  well,  if  the  transaction  had  been  represented  in  vision. 
The  same  supposition  of  a  vision  must  be  admitted  in  other 
cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxv.  15 — 29. ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually  went  round  with  a 
™p  in  his  hand  to  all  the  kings  and  nations  enumerated  in 
that  chapter,  and  made  i hem  drink  of  its  contents.  Micaiah, 
in  vision,  beheld  the  Lokd  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  (1  Kings  xxii.  17 — 19.)  Other  instances  of  revela- 
tions by  visions  may  be  seen  in  Num.  xxiv.  15.  Ezek.  iii. 
1.  iv.  5.  12.  15.  viii.  1.  et  scq.  Dan.  vii.  Acts  x.  9,  10.  2 
Cor.  xii.  1 — 3.  .Many  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apo- 
calypse were  in  vision.1  In  Job  iv.  13 — 10.  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  vision  by  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  which,  for 
sublimity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  poetry.  "  .Midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chill  and  erection  of  the  hair  over  the 
whole  body, — the  shivering  not  of  the  muscles  only,  but  of 
the  bones  themselves, — the  gliding  approach  of  the  spec- 
tre,—the  abruptness  of  his  pause, — his  undefined  and  inde- 
scribable form,  are  all  powerful  and  original  characters, 
which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  any  other 
writer. "- 

(3.)  Inspiration  was  a  third  mode  by  which  the  divine 
designs  were  manifested  to  the  prophets;  by  which  term  we 
are  to  understand  "  a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the  understanding, 
without  Buch  representations  to  the  fancy  as  the  former  me- 
thods imply.  Maimonides,  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  ot  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  this  inspiration  to  be 
a  divine  impulse,  enabling  and  urging  the  subject  of  it  to 
utter  psalms  and  hymns, or  useful  moral  precepts,  or  matters 
civil,  sacred,  and  divine ;  and  that,  while  he  is  awake,  and 
has  the   ordinary  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses.      Such  was 

tho  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  on  a  very 
interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  '  been  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  and  to  have  uttered  the  most  sublime  acknowledg- 
ments or  predictions.  (Luke  i.  41,  42.  67 — 79.)  Such,  too, 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  who 
'  apake  at  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  This  sacred 
impulse  was'  of  a  calm  anil  gentle  natttre,  and  thus  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  fanatical  inspiration  of  heathen 
diviners.  Bui  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  only 
1  moved,1  thai  is,  calmly  influenced  by  bis  inspiring  spirit. 
Tin-,  influence,  far  from  suspending,  added  vigour  and  ele- 

v a  1  i < > 1 1  to  thnr  own  reason  and  prudence."1 

(  1.)  Hut  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  modes  of  communi- 
cating' the  divine  will  to  man  was,  a  direct  Convkusation 
WITH  GOD.  It  is  especially  recorded  Of  Moses,  that  there 
arose  no  prophet  subsequently,  like  unto  him,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  fact  t»  face.    (Deut.  XXXIV.  HI.)      This  has  been  termed 

the  Mosatcaf Inspiration  .■  it  was  the  highest  degree, and  was 
characterized  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phets : 1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  reve- 
lations, while   he   was    awake  (Num.   xii.   6 — 8.)i   whereas 

God  manifested  himself  to  all  the  other  prophets  in  a  dream 

or  vision. — iJ.  Moses  prophesied  without  the  mediatj I 

an;  angelic  power,by  an  mfluenee  derived  immediately  from 

God,  while    III   all    other  prophecies   some   angel   appeared    to 

the  prophets— 3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  afraid,  and 

.  Wll  ii  M.  icellanea  Sacra,  lib.  I.  c.  3.  S  Ix.  pp.  10,20.    Dr.  Blayncy,  on 

J.r    vin    I. 

»Dr<;  i  i  ■"  <>f .loli,  i'  61, 

■  Virgil  in  tin  iUth  fineid  represents  the  sibyl,  when  the  prophetic  spun 

i,  mti,  ,  .■    itruggllng  In  rain  to  shake  off  the  Jelly 

iii.ii  Inspired  tier  end  .i  i  Irresistibly  forced  to  alter  bit  dii  latee.  M-.u.  »L 

47.  et  8f<i  "  - '  ■■■  v  !    Luc  in  dei  crlbee  the  Pythian  prophetess  in  me  same 

manner    fJLIb   <    ■    II  ' 

«  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewibh  Antiquities,  p.  190. 


troubled  and  fainted ;  but  Moses  was  not  so.  To  him  the 
Lord  spake,  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speahtth  unto  his  friend 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  11.),  that  is,  freely  and  familiarly,  without 
fear  and  trembling. — 4.  Not  one  of  the  other  prophets  could 
utter  predictions  at  their  pleasure ;  but  Moses,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  at  all  times,  was  free  to  prophesy, 
and  might  have  recourse  at  any  time  to  the  6acred  oracle  in 
the  tabernacle,  which  spake  from  between  the  cherubim.5 

"In  all  the  cases  here  described,  the  prophets  could  not, 
without  doubting  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence, 
distrust  the  truth  of  the  revelations  which  they  received; 
and,  with  respect  to  us,  we  have  ample  reason,  from  a  col- 
lective consideration  of  their  writings,  to  be  convinced  that 
their  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  sufficient  characters 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  vi- 
sions of  fancy."6  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  some- 
times overpowered  by  the  magnitude  ot  their  revelations,  and 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  visionary 
light,  as  in  the  instances  of  Daniel  (x.  5 — 9.)  and  the  apostle 
John  (Rev.  i.  17.),  yet  they  retained  full  possession  ot  their 
understanding,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason.  The 
prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  in  the  rational  powers,  as 
well  as  in  the  imagination,  never  alienated  the  mind,  but  in 
formed  and  enlightened  it;  and  those  who  were  actuated  by 
it  always  maintained  a  clearness  and  consistency  of  reason, 
with  strength  and  solidity  of  judgment.  For  God  did  not 
employ  idiots  or  fools  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  his  will, 
but  those  whose  intellects  were  entire  and  perfect,  and  he 
imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his  truth  upon  them,  that  it  be- 
came their  own  sense,  being  digested  fully  into  their  under- 
standings, so  that  they  were  able  to  represent  it  to  others  as 
truly  as  any  person  can  express  his  own  thoughts.7  And 
if  at  any  time  they  did  not  clearly  understand  the  prophetic 
revelation  communicated  to  them",  they  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation:  such  was  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  18 — 23. 
x.  I.  et  seq.),  and  of  Zechariah.  (i.  9.  iv.  4.  vi.  4,  5.) 

"When  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  above  enumerated 
ceased  under  the  second  temple,  they  were  succeeded,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudist,  by 

4.  The  Bath  Kol,  voice  from  heaven,  or  the  aerial  regions, 
daughte?--voice,  or  daughter  of  a  voice ,-  because,  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  divine  oracle,  this  came  in  its  plaee  as  its  daugh- 
ter or  successor.  Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  this 
voice  is  alluded  to  in  John  xii.  28.,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however, 
has  shown,  that  the  Bath  Kol  was  no  such  celestial  voice  as 
the  Talmudists  pretend,  but  only  a  fantastical  way  of  divi- 
nation of  their  own  invention,  like  the  fortes  Pxrgilianm 
among  the  heathens :  for  as,  with  them,  the  words  of  the 
poet,  upon  which  they  first  dipped,  were  the  oracle  whereby 
they  prognosticated  those  future  events,  concerning  which 
they  were  desirous  of  information;  so,  among  the  Jews, 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Kol,  the  next  words  which  they 
heard  from  any  one  were  regarded  as  the  desired  divine 
oracle.8 

Some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  have  represented  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  public  incendiaries,  who  perpetually 
denounced,  and  frequently  brought,  calamities  upon  their 
country,  merely  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  For  such 
charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but  this.  viz.  that  the  prophets 
constantly  testified  against  idolatry,  equally  among  rulers 
and  people.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  idolatry  in  the  He- 
brew nation  was  high-treason  against  their  own  constitution, 
and  Jehovah  their  king.  Idolatry  directly  forfeited  their 
territory  and  privileges  :  ll  wa6  an  inlet  to  every  abomination  ; 
It  defeated  the  great  end  for  W  hit  h  that  people  was  selected  ; 
and  in  their  fundamental  laws  the  most  destructive  calamities 
were  denounced  against  it.  Consequently,  the  prophets,  in 
boldly  arresting  this  evil,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives, showed  themselves  to  be,  not  the  malignant  disturbers, 
but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  friends  of  their  country  : 

especially  as  by  this  conduct  they  executed  the  benevolenl 
commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  intrusted  them; — a 
commission  intended  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  possible,  to  save 


l  Smith's  Select  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  ch.  xi.  Wltsli  Mlsccll.  Sacr. 
hi,  la  7. 

«  Bp.  Grey's  K.-v,  p.  325. 

i  Smith's  Select  I  p  i'.»v  . ,  ».?.  

»  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  D.  t.<>..k  r>.  sub  anno  irr, .  vol  h  pp.  .f^,  329. 
Th.- christians,  alter  niristiwiiiv  Im-ewi  i"  be  corrupted,  learnt  from  the 

heathen  the  seine  mod rtnatfon.and  need  the  Bible  mine  same 

.nanner  as  the  heathen  had  employed  the  poemaol  Vlrfi     In  ppj» 

:ctn   ])r    Prideaux  lias  given   ■ remarkalili-    instaiw  ••-  ,,|    tins  atisuril 

, |.  r.i  peii.  ii. oing  mto  futurity.    Hec  ulso  Smith's  Hcloct  Discourses :  on 

Prophecy,  ch.  10. 
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that  people,  by  checking  those  crimes  which  were  pregnant 
with  ruin.1 

VII.  Antiquity  and  Succession  of  the  Prophets. 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  true 
religion  ;  and  as  religion  has  existed  in  every  age,  prophecy 
equally  subsisted  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

The  Jews2  reckon  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seven  prophet- 
esses ;  Clement  of  Alexandria*  enumerates  thirty-rive  prophets 
who  flourished  subsequently  to  Moses;  and  Epiphanius, 
sixty-three  prophets  and  twelve  prophetesses.  Witsius,  and 
some  other  modern  critics,  divide  the  series  of  prophets  into 
three  periods,  during  which  God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  unto  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Heb.  i. 
1.);  viz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  of  Moses ; — 2.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the 
Law; — and,  3.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  were,  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  29.),  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  and  his  friends,  and 
Balaam.  The  prophetesses  in  this  period  were  Sarah, 
Hagar,  and  Rebecca. 

II.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Law,  of  whom  there  are 
four  series. 

1.  Prophets  in  the  Desert: — Moses,  Aaron,  the  prophetess 
Miriam,  the  seventy  elders.  (Num.  xi.  16,  17.  24 — 
30.) 

2.  Prophets  in  the  land  of  Canaan: — Joshua;  an  anony- 
mous prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8 — 10.),  another  anonymous 
prophet  who  denounced  the  divine  judgments  to  Eli  (1 
Sam.  ii.  27 — 36.) ;  the  prophetesses  Deborah  and  Han- 
nah; Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
David,  Solomon,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  Kings  xi.  29. 
xiv.),  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xi.  2.  xii.  5.  16.),  Iddo  (2 
Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.),  the  man  of  God  who  went 
from  Judah  and  prophesied  against  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  the  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
Bethel  (2  Kings  xiii.  19.),  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded  (2 
Chron.  xv.  I.),  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  8.),  who,  perhaps, 
is  the  same  with  Iddo  above  mentioned,  Hanauiah  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7.),  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanauiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1.  2  Chron.  xix.  1.),  Elijah,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  (2  Kings  xxii.  25.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  rebuked  Ahab  for  suffering  Benhadad  king  of  Sy- 
ria to  escape  (1  Kings  xx.  35 — 43.),  Jahaziel  the  son  of 
Zachariah  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.),  Eliezer  the  son  of  Doda- 
vah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  dissuaded  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  from  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  with  an  auxi- 
liary army  of  Israelites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7.),  Obed  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9.),  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20.),  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetess  Huldah.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  14.) 

3.  Prophets  during  the  Bubylonish  Captivity .- — Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 

4.  Prophets  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity : 
— Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets  as  it  respects  the  prophetic  office,  but  not 
as  respects  the  gift  of  prophecy,  if  we  may  credit  what 
Josephus  relates  of  the  high-priest  Jaddus  or  Jaddua, 
and  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  concerning  Judas  Maccabeeus.  (2  Mace.  xv. 
12.) 

III.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Period  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament. .- — Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, until  Christ;  and  after  his  ascension,  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28.  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and  John  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  besides  other  prophets  who  are 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  29 — 32.  Eph.  ii.  20.  iii. 

5.  and  iv.  11.,  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
part  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.1 

VIII.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing  : 
their   predictions    being   only,  or   chiefly,  of  a  temporary 

1  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  205.  a  Megillah,  c.  1. 

3  Stromata,  lib.  i.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  391— 338.  edit.  Potter.) 

«  Calmet,  Preface  Generale  sur  les  Prophetes,  Disseitalions,  torn.  ii.  pp. 

305—307.     Witsii  Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cc.  16—21.  pp.  161—323.    Carpzovii 

lntrod.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  68  69. 
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nature,  are  inserted  in  the  historical  books,  together  with 
their  fulfilment.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  and  others;  but  those  who  were 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  and 
were  commissioned  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to  write  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  1. 
xxx.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  2.  xxxvi.2.28.  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  Hab.  ii. 
2,  &c.)  The  predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were 
carefully  preserved,  under  a  conviction  that  they  contained 
important  truths,  thereafter  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which 
were  to  receive  their  accomplishment  at  the  appointed 
periods.  It  was  also  the  office  of  the  prophets  to  commit  to 
writing  the  history  of  the  Jews;5  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  several  historical  writings  arranged 
among  the  prophets.  Throughout  their  prophetic  and  his- 
torical books,  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity  prevail. 
They  record  the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and  foretell  the 
judgments  of  God  which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  conse- 
quence of  their  forsaking  his  worship  and  service ;  and  they 
have  transmitted  a  relation  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of 
their  best  princes.  David,  Solomon,  and  others, — who  were 
types  of  the  Messiah,  and  who  expected  that  he  would 
descend  from  their  race,  regarding  the  glories  of  their  seve- 
ral reigns  as  presages  of  His, — are  described  not  only  with- 
out flattery,  but  also  without  any  reserve  or  extenuation. 
They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  announced  their  pre- 
dictions varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  they 
uttered  them  aloud  in  a  public  place  ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to 
this  practice  that  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  "  cry  aloud,  spare 
not,  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of 
God  their  transgressions,'  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins." 
(Isa.  lviii.  1.)  Sometimes  their  predictions  were  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they  might  be  generally  read 
(Jer.  vii.  2.)  ;  but,  upon  important  occasions,  "  when  it  was 
necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  people,  and  to 
recall  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as-  objects  of  univer- 
sal attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  They  then  adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  express- 
ing their  convictions  of  impending  wrath,  and  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  threatened  punishment.  Thus 
Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  his  neck 
(Jer.  xxvii.),  strongly  to  intimate  the  subjection  that  God 
would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the 
rough  garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.),  as  a 
sign  of  the  distress  that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So,  Jere- 
miah broke  the  potter's  vessel  (xix.)  ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly 
removed  his  household  goods  from  the  city,  more  forcibly  to 
represent,  by  these  actions,  some  correspondent  calamities 
ready  to  fall  on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  ;6  this 
mode  of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action  being 
customary  and  familiar  among  all  eastern  nations."7 

Sometimes  the  prophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut 
up  their  prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved 
until  they  were  accomplished,  and  then  compared  with  the 
event.  (Isa.  viii.  16.  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii. 
4.)  For,  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  till 
after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after  several 
ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  should  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  care ;  but  when  the  time  was  so  near 
at  hand,  that  the  prophecies  must  be  fresh  in  every  person's 
recollection,  or  that  the  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care  was  not  required.  (Kev. 
xxii.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prophets 
to  deposit  their  writings  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up 
before  the  Lord.  (1  Sain.  x.  25. )8  And  there  is  a  tradition,^ 
that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put 
into  the  side  of  the  ark. 

'  l  Chron.  xxix.20.  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.  xx.  31.  xxvi.  22.  xxxii.  32.  In 
addition  to  the  information  thus  communicated  in  the  sacred  volume,  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  alter  Moses  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  their  own  times.  Josephus  cont.  Anion, 
lib.  i.  c.  8. 

«  Ezek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4.  5.,  where  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.     Vide  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10—20. 

•>  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  pp.  333—335. 

s  Josephus  confirms  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.  Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4.  §  6. 

»  Epiphanius,  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,  c.  4.  Damascenus  de  Fide 
Orthodoxa,  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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OX  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 


[Purr  V.  Chap.  TV. 


It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  were 
carefully  preserved  during  the  captivity,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently referred  to,  '.uiil  cited  !>y  the  later  prophets.  Thus, 
the  prophecy  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  a  short 
time  before  me  captivity  ;  and.  under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  cited  in  Dan.  ix.  -..  and  the  prophets,  generally,  in 
i\.  fi.  Zechariah  nol  only  quotes  the  former  prophets  (i.  1.), 
but  supposes  their  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the  people, 
(vii.  7.)    The  prophet  Amos  is  cited  in  the  apocryphal  honk 

of  Tobll  (ii.  6.;,  as. I. mail  and  the  prophets  in  general  arc  in 

xiv.  I,  .">.  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  flourished  during  the 
captivity,  carefully  preserved  the  writings  ef  their  inspired 
predecessors  :  forth)  y  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to 
them,  and  expected  deliverance  from  their  captivity  by  the 
accomplishment  of  their  predictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 

Clearly  in  prose,  instances  of  Which  occur    in  the    prophecies 

of  Is.'uah.  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yel  the 
other  hooks,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth  among  the 
al  productions  of  the  Jews;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  fiabakkuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which 
appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which 
he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  the 
nature  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  §  VI.  1. ; 
and  for  some  Observations  on  the  Interpretation  and  Accom- 
plishment of  Scripture  Prophecies,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV. 
of  the  same  volume. 

IX.  The  prophetical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  are  six- 
teen in  number  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually 
considered  as  an  appendix  to  his  predictions);   and  in  all 

modern  editions  of  the  Bible  they  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  comprising  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  who 
were  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  hooks,  not  be- 
cause iln  v  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.1 
•J.  The  Mini/-  Prophets,  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
.loci.  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadian,  Micah,  Valium,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  These  books 
were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any 
of  them  should  he  Lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  very 
short.  The  order,  in  which  the  honks  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  pi  iced,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
version  as  in  the  I  lehnw.    According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 

as  in  our  translation;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered 
to  the  following  arrangement  : — Hosea,  Vmos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah.  and  Malachi.  Hut  this  change  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neithet  in  the  original,  nor  in  the  Septuagint, 
are  tiny  placed  with  exact  regard  to  the  time  when  their 
sacred  authors  respectively  flourished. 

The  writings  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  particularly 
valuable,  not  only  because  they  have  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  predictions  n  lating  to  the  advent,  lite,  death,  and  re- 
surrects  f  the    Messiah,   the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,   the 

ri  jection  of  the  Jews,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  especially 
they  have  recorded  numerous  events,  concerning  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumsea,  Egypt, 

>  Qui  prapterea  dtenntor  MM 

eonun  i paratione  qui  Majore*  ideo  vocantur.  quia  prollu  vofumina 

coadlderunt    Augustln.  de  Cry.  Dei,  lib.  xviiL  c.  29. 


Moab,  and  Ammon.  These  memorials  of  events  are  the 
more  valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  sacred 
history,  and  profane  history  is  almost  totally  wanting  tor  the 
period's  which  they  comprise.  The  writings  of  the  minor 
prophets,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment tor  the  history  of  their  own  times  and  the  age  imme- 
diately following.2 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hanrrs  over  the  prophetic 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  probably  written.  Different  schemes 
of  arrangement  have  been  proposed  by  various  biblical  critics. 
Van  Til,  whose  order  was  adopted  by  Professor  r'ranek,  di- 
vides them  into  the  four  following  periods;  viz. 

I.  Prophets  who  delivered  their  Predictions  during  the  Continu- 
ance of  the  Jewish  Polity. 

1.  In  Judah  and  Isiiakl,  under  Uxziah, — Rosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah  (eh.  i. — vi.)  ; — under  Jot/tarn  and  Akaz,  Hosea, 
Micah,  Isaiah  (vii. — xii.) ; — under  Jlczekiah,  Hosea,  Micah, 
Isaiah,  (ch.  xviii. — xxii.) 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  OTHKB  Na- 
tions : — against  Nineveh,  under  Pul,  Jonah; — against  Pa- 
lestine', towards  the  commencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
Isaiah  (xiv.  28.  xxxii.)  ; — against  Moab  (xv.  xvi.) ; — 
against  JJumascus  (xvii.),  and  Egypt,  (xix.  xx.) 

II.  Prophets  u-lm  delivered  their  Predictions  between  the  tarry- 
ing of  tin  Israelites  into  Captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the 
first  Expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

1.  In  Judah,  under  Hezekiah,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  (xxiv.  hi.)  ; 
— under  Manasseh,  Joel  and  Hahakkuk; — under  Josiah, 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  against  othf.ii  Na- 
tions : — against  Nineveh  under  Hezckiah,  Nahum  ; — 
against  Edom,  Ohadiah  ; — against  Arabia,  Isaiah  (xxi.), 
and  Tyre,   (xxxiii.) 

III.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity  who  delivered 
their  Predictions. 

1.  Concerning  the  Jews,  in  Judrra,  Jeremiah  ;  in  Babylon, 
Daniel;  in  Chaldaoa,  Ezekiel;  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah. 

2.  Against  the  exemiks  of  the  Jews,  viz.  against  Babylon, 
Jeremiah  (1.  Ii.)  ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Jeremiah  (xlvi.); 
and  Ezekiel  (xxvi. — xxviii.)  ; — .Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.), 
and  Ammon  (xlix.)  ; — .Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  the 
Philistines,  Ezekiel.   (xxv.) 

IV.  Prophets  who  delivered  Predictions  in  Judiva  after  the 
Captivity. 

Under  Darius,  Zechariah  and  Haggai ; — afterwards,  Malachi.3 

Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  its  advantages 
as  exhibiting  the  order  of  the  prophets,  and  the  kingdoms 
or  nations  concernin<r  whom  they  prophesied,  yet  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
writings  of  each  prophet.  The  annexed  table  of  Bishop 
Gray  commodiously  exhibits  the  prophets  in  their  supposed 
order  of  time  according  to  the  tables  of  Archbishop  New- 
come  and  Mr.  lllair,  with  a  few  variations;1  and  though  the 
precise  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  their  predic- 
tions, cannot,  perhaps,  he  traced  in  every  instance,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  this  table  will  he  found  sufficiently  correct  for 
ascertaining  the  chronology  of  their  several  prophecies. 

■>  Oafanet  Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  pp.  878  -33 1 

»  Franckii  Introductio ad  Lectionem  Prophetarum,  pp.39— 12. 

«  Bishop  Gray's  Key,  p.  IM. 
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.Jonah, 

Before.  Christ. 

Between  856 
and  781. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 
Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz, 
according    to    Bp. 
Lloyd ;  but  Jerobo- 
am II.  according  to 
Blair.  (2Kingsxiv. 
25.) 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  II.  ch.  i.  1. 

Hosea, 

Between  S10 

and  725. 

Uzziah,  .Totham,  Ahaz, 
the  thirdyear  of  Hc- 
zekiah. 

Jeroboam  II.  ch.  i.  I. 

Isaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
andHezekiah,  chap, 
i.  1.  and  perhaps  Ma- 
nasseh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  060,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  possibly 
Manasseh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  He- 
zekiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 

and  098. 

Probably  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's 
reign. 

Zephaniah, 

Between  G40 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
ch.  i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  536. 

In  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  capti- 
vity. 

Obadiah, 

Between  58S 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the 
destruction    of    the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  cap- 
tivity. 

Haggai, 

About  520  to 
518. 

After  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

Zechariah, 

From  520  to 
518,or  longer. 

Malachi, 

Between  436 
and  420. 

According  to  this  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
rished may  be  referred  to  three  periods,1  viz.  1.  Before  the 
Babylonian  captivity; — 2.  Near  to  and  during-  that  event; 
— and,  3.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And 
if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings 
with  the  historical  books  written  during  the  same  times,  they 
will  materially  illustrate  each  other.  The  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

1*  or  a  sketch  of  the  profane  history  of  the  East,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  illustrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  see  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographi- 
cal Index  in  this  volume. 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE    PROPHETS  WHO    FLOURISHED    BEFORE  THE  BABYLONIAN 

CAPTIVITY. 

§  1.  OK  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JONAH. 

I.  Title  and  author. — II.  Occasion  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah. — 
III.  Scope. — IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

BEFORE     CHRIST,   856 784. 

1.  This  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  wtf  idd  (sepHfR 
jon«h),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the 

•  Professor  Jahn  and  Dr.  Ackermann  divide  the  prophets  into  four  pe- 
riods; viz.  1.  Those  who  prophesied  under  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Ilezekinh;— 2.  Prophets  whose  age  has  not  been  recorded  ;— 3.  Prophets, 
from  the  age  of  Josiah  to  the  end  of  the  captivity;  and,  4.  Prophets  who 
lived  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  above  given  is  preferably 
adopted,  as  being  more  simple  and  comprehensive. 


son  of  Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13. 
and  2  Kings  xiv.  25.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ten  tribes  according  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning  of  .Tehoahaz's 
reign;  though  Witsius,  Blair,  and  Bishop  Newcome,  Jahn, 
and  others,  with  greater  probability,  place  him  under  Jero- 
boam II.  about  forty  years  later.  With  the  exception  of  his 
sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  of  Jonah  is  a 
simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised 
the  restoring  and  enlarging  of  the  coasts  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  when  both  the  king  and 
people  were  exceedingly  wicked,  he  also  invited  them  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  But  the  Israelites  still  continuing 
impenitent  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denounce 
the  impending  divine  judgments  against  its  abandoned  in- 
habitants. Jonah,  declining  the  commission,  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing  to  Tarshish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish  ;  not,  says  Irenseus,2  that 
he  might  be  swallowed  up,  but  that,  by  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance (preparing  Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and 
the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  of  Israel 
might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.3 
The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Luke  xi.  30.) 
The  fame  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation  was  so 
widely  propagated  as  to  reach  even  Greece:  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  re- 
marked, the  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escaped 
alive  out  of  the  fish's  belly.4 

III.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very 
striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  towards  sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their 
sincere  repentance.  From  the  conduct  of  the  Ninevites, 
Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by  Jonah 
was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles, 
and  the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine, 
continued  obstinately  impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  historians  and  Jesus 
Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii.  39.  41.  xvi. 
4.  and  Luke  xi.  29.)  it  is  evident  that  this  book  is  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of 
considerable  eminence.5 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee 

to  Tarshish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery 
from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which  had  swallowed 
him.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  its  happy  result  to  the 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching, 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.) ;  and  the  discontent  of 
Jonah,  who,  dreading  lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  should 
be  questioned  in  consequence  of  God's  merciful  change  of 
purpose,  repined  at  the  sparing  of  the  Ninevites  whose 
destruction  he  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No  reproof 
can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  murmur- 
ing prophet  (10,  11.),  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
of  Him  "  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 


§  2.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  AMOS. 

I.  Author. — II.    Occasio?i  of  his  prophecy. — III.  Its   scope. — 
IV.  Sy?iopsis  of  its  contents. — V.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  810 — 785. 

1.  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to 
the  order  adopted  in  our  modern  Bibles :  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  his  being  a  native  of 
this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven  from  Bethel 

<»  Adversus  Hieres.  lib.  iii.  c.  22. 

a  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  067. 

4  See  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  in  notis.  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evan- 
gelica,  prop.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  433.  Svo.  edit.  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  742. 
et  seq.  Pfeiffer  in  Difficiliora  Loca  Seriptura?,  Centuria  4.  Locus  lxxxvi 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  447,  448.) 

'  The  reality  of  the  history  and  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  fully  proved  against 
the  modern  neologians  by  Alber,  Institutiones  Hermeneutica?,  Vet.  Test, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  399—407. 


2  GO 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Part  V.  Chap.  IV 


by  Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel.  (Amos  vii.  10.  IS.) 
Calmet  thinks  he  was  bom  in  the  territones  of  Israel.  \\  e 
have  more  certain  information  of  his  rank  and  condition  in 
life;  for  be  himself  tells  us  thai  he  was  "  no  prophet,  neither 
u  prophet's  son:"  in  oilier  words,  that  he  was  not  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  from  being  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  (or  cultivator) 
of  sycamore  fruit.  That  he  prophesied  during  the  reigns  or 
1  zziah  king  of  Judah,  and  or  Jeroboam  11.  son  of  Joash, 
we  are  not  only  informed  from  the  first  verse  of  his  predic- 
tions, but  we  also  have  internal  evidence  of  it  from  the 
argument  or  Bubject-matter  of  his  hook.  For  the  prophel 
describee  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  particularly  in 
chap.  vi.  12 — 1  I.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  recorded  in 
•J  Kings  \iv.  23.  'I  seq.  We  further  learn  from  Amos  i.  1., 
that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the 
earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  I'zziah;  which  is,  by  Josephus 
and  must  commentators,  referred  to  that  prince's  usurpation 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to  off  r  incense. 
Consequently  Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  (though 
lie  is  supposi  d  not  to  have  lived  so  long  as  the  last-mentioned 
prophet",  with  Jonah,  ami  probably  also  with  Joel. 

II.  The  (  Occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions, 
was  die  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
I  zziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (Amos  i.  compared  with  "J  Kings 

J5  —  27.  and  'J  Chron.  xxvi.  G  —  15.)  But  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the  Israelites, 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effeminacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the 
inmost  severity  for  their  wickedness. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve 
tribes  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  to  alarm 
those  who  V  were  al  large  in  Zion,"  living  in  a  state  of  carnal 
security,  by  the  denunciation  of  imminent  punishment,  to 
lead  tin  m  to  repentance;  and  to  cheer  those  who  were  truly 
penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverance  from  future  captivity, 
•and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  11. 

1  \  .  The  hook  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses, 
r.f  which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of 
lime:  it  may  he  divided  into  three  parts;  viz. 
I'akt  I.   'I'lif  Judgments  <>f  God  denounced  against  theneigh- 
bouring   Gentile.  Nations:    as  the   Syrians   (ch.  i.  1 — 5.), 
which  see  fulfilled  in  2  Kings  xvi.  IK;  the  Philistines  (i. 
f — 8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  Jer. 
xlvii.  1.  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.j  the  Tynans  (i.  9, 10.); 
the   Edomites  (i.  11,  12.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9.  21. 
wvii..'!.  I'..  and  1  Mace.  v.  3.);  the  Ammonites  (13 — 15.); 
and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1 — 3.) 
Part  II.   The  ill  rim-  Judgments  denounced  against  Judah  anil 
I  rail  (ii.  1.  ix.  1  — 10.) ;  and  herein  we  have, 
Sbct.  1.  The  divine-judgments  against  Judah  (ii.  4, 6.)  which 
were  literally  executed  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Skct.  ~.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet's  mission  was 
chiefly  directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons 
delivered  by  him  ;  viz. 

i  their  various  sins 
againai  G 

ne  judgments,  with  a  parti- 
i  .  numeration  "i  I  •  ■ 

luxury  and  opprea- 

I  lamentation  over  the  bouse  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  i"  repent,  and  to  seek  ihi   Lord;  and  to  aban- 
don tbelr  idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  sinful   alliances  with  their 
,  oua  neighbours  (v.  vi  >  In  cb.  v.  6.  the  cai  i 
..  captivity,  beyoi      D 

.a, infill  iii  '-'  Kinga  \*.  29.  and   ■ 
i  ol  iIm'  judgment 

.  d  .io'  i  "i. in  mi   I 

Part  III.  Consolatory  or  Evangelical  Promises  describing  tin 

loration  of  the  Church  by  the  Messiah,  first,  under  the 

type  of  raising  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (ix.  11, 

12.);   and,   secondly,   announcing   magnificenl   temporal 

blessings;   viz.  greal  abundance,  return  from  captivity, 

mlnrai  commentator  i-;  <>f  opinion  Ihal  tin*  pn  | 
9,  in   foretells  that,  dm  I  be  dark- 

ened i  • 
should  torn  thoii  joy  into  mourning.     According  to   \ 

I  mos  prophesied,  there  were  i«" 

one  at  the  feasl  <>r  tabernacles,  it ther  mi  the 

time  .a  the  ps  i    lapr<  iphec] .  thoi  efore,  m  ly  be 

numi  I' "i-  pn  dictions  whlob  we  have  already  ihown  ha 

ble  meaning  and  apply  to  i e  than  one  i  I    *&■•  Commentary 

on  ii..-  Prophi  la,  p  153,  lib  edil 

/ 


and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land,  all  of  which  were 

prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  he  bestowed  under  the  reign 

of  the  Messiah,   (ix.  13— -15.) 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  supernatural  character  of  the  pre- 
dictions contained  in  this  honk,  they  ought  to  he  compared 
with  the  history  of  the  times;  from  which  it  appears,  that, 
when   they  Wl  re   made,  the   kingdoms  of  Israel   and    Judah 

w  ere  in  a  very  nourishing  condition.    See  2  Kings  xiv.  1 17. 

xvi.  1 — 7.  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi.;  also  2  Kings  xiii.  1 — 9. 
23.  10—20.  25.  2  Chron.  xxv.  IT— 21.  and  2  Kings  MY. 
2:;— 38." 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "rude  in  speech,  hut  not  in  know- 
ledge,"' applying  to  him  what  St.  raid  modestly  professes 
of  nimselt.  (2 Cor.  xi.  (!.) 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  indeed 
quite  rude,  ineloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  composition.  The  matter,  however,  as  Uishop  Low  th  has 
remarked,  is  far  otherwise  : — "  L<  t  any  person  who  has  can- 
dour and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  nol  from  the  man,  hut 
from  his  writings,  open  the  volume  of  his  predictions,  and 
he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  '  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chief  of  the  prophets/  (2  Cor.  xi.  5.)     He  will 

agree,  that  as,  in  sublimity  and  magnificence,  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  same 
celestial  spirit,  indeed,  actuated"  Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the 
court,  and  Amos  in  the  sheepfolds  :  constantly  selecting  such 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  sometimes  '  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck 
lings  perfecting  praise,' — constantly  employing  the  natural 
eloepjence  of  some,  and  occasionally  making  others  elo 
quent."4  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  employed  by 
Amos  are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he 
was,  from  his  avocations,  most  intimately  conversant. 

§  3.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HOSEA. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Occasion  and  scope  of  the  pro- 
phecy.— III.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — IV.  Obseii'ations 
on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST, 810 725. 

I.  Concerning  the  family  of  Hosea,  we  have  no  certain 
information,  except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse 
of  his  prophecy,  which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ileeri, 
whom  some  Jewish  commentators  confound  with  Beerahj 
a  prince  of  the  Reuhenites,  who  was  carried  into  captivity 
With  the  ten  tribes  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria.  He 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  I'zziah,  Jotham,  and  Ahaz, 
and  in  the  third  year  of  llezokiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  11.  king  oi  Israel;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  In  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  his  predictions  are 
chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and  idolatry.  But, 
with  the  severest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  he  blends 
promises  of  mercy;  and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosenmi  Uei 
and  Jahn,  after  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  thai  the  title  of  this 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  thai   Hosea  did  di 

phesy  longer  than  from  forty  to  BlXty  years,  and  that  he  died, 

or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before  the  year  728  before 
tin-  Christian  eera.  His  writings  unquestionably  were, 
originally,  in  si  metrical  form,  although  thai  arrangement  is 
now.  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost. 

II.  The  tea  tribes  [whom  this  prophet  often  collectively 
terms  Kphraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  revolted  front 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  sel  up  the  two  idol  calves  al  Dan  and  Bethel,  conse- 
quent^ d<  1 1  rived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah 
at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  grossesl  idolatry.1 
Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash  was  equally  w  icked  \\  itfa  the 
first  sovereign  of  that  name;  and  the  Israelites  were  bul  too 
prone  to  follow  the  had  examples  of  their  wicked   kings, 

lly  if  their  affairs  were  prosper*  us,  as  we  learn  those 

ol  Jeroboam  II.  were.   (C pare  2  Kings  xiv.  36 — 97.)    In 

his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  up  the  prophet  If 
convince  them  of  their  apostacy,  and  recover  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.     Bishop  Henley,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  Hosea's  principal  Bubjeet  is  that,  which  is  the 

aof  Jahn's  Introduction,  , 

3  Hi. TniiN  ii. i  Pi  ;i  i  i nent  in  Amos. 

»  Roberta's  ClavlsBlbllorum,  p  000. 
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principal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  viz.  "  the  guilt  of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general,  their  disobedient  refractory  spirit, 
the  heavy  judgments  that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion 
to  God,  their  re-establishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
their  restoration  to  God's  favour,  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  He  confines 
himself  more  closely  to  this  single  subject  than  any  other 
prophet.  He  seems,  indeed,  of  all  the  prophets,  if  I  may  so 
express  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  character,  to  have  been 
the  most  of  a  Jew.  Comparatively,  he  seems  to  care  but 
little  about  other  people.  He  wanders  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  into  the  collateral  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  nations.  He  meddles  not,  like  Daniel, 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.  His 
own  country  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention  ;  her  privi- 
leges, her  crimes,  her  punishment,  her  pardon.  He  predicts, 
indeed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God.  But  he  mentions  it 
only  generally :  he  enters  not,  like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  business.  Nor  does  he  describe, 
in  any  detail,  the  previous  contest  with  the  apostate  faction 
in  the  latter  ages.  He  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
share  which  the  converted  Gentiles  are  to  have  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats : 
subjects  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
other  prophets.  He  alludes  to  the  calling  of  our  Lord  from 
Egypt :  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  he  touches,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anti- 
christian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation,  the  Saviour's  final  victory  over  death 
and  hell.  But  yet,  of  all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters 
the  least  into  the  detail  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  We 
have  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  advents  of  our  Lord.  Nothing  diffuse  and 
circumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement.  His  country  and  his 
kindred  is  the  subject  next  his  heart.  Their  crimes  excite 
his  indignation  ;  their  sufferings  interest  his  pity ;  their  future 
exaltation  is  the  object  on  which  his  imagination  fixes  with 
delight.  It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  re- 
demption, should  be  found  in  a  writer  so  strongly  possessed 
with, national  partialities.  This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the 
particular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  the  ten 
tribes  are  exclusively  his  subject.  His  country  is  indeed  his 
particular  and  constant  subject ;  but  his  country  generally, 
in  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself."1 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Hosea's  prophecy  "  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  in  its  two  great  branches  ;  not  the  par- 
ticular concerns  (and  least  of  all  the  particular  temporal  con- 
cerns) of  either  branch  exclusively.  And  to  this  grand 
opening  the  whole  sequel  of  the  prophecy  corresponds.  In 
setting  forth  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is  chiefly 
taken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
the  prophet's  own  times ;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
in  either  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height;  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasion- 
ally much  allusion,  sometimes  predictive  allusion,  to  the 
principal  events  of  the  prophet's  times.  And  much  more  to 
the  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  than  to  those  in  Judah. 
Perhaps,  because  the  danger  being  more  immediately  immi- 
nent in  the  former  kingdom,  the  state  of  things  in  that  was 
more  alarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that  reason,  more 
interesting.  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  detail  in 
either  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
similes  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  in- 
deed it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  of  the  poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  pro- 
phet's times ;  the  commencement,  indeed,  within  them  ;  but 
the  termination,  in  times  yet  future ;  and  although  we  may 
hope  the  contrary,  for  aught  we  know  with  certainty,  remote. 
The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder  of  Zedekiah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commencement: 
the  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day 
of  Jezrael;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 

1  Bishop  Horsley's  Hosea,  Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 


judgments  which  were  to  fall,  and  accordingly  have  fallen, 
upon  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  typified 
by  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi."? 

The  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partly  to 
detect,  reprove,  and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their  many  and  heinous 
sins,  especially  of  their  gross  idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  kingdom  is  also  incidentally  noticed  ; — 2.  Partly  to  de- 
nounce the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  captivity,  and 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (if  the  former 
persisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notu  ithstandino-  all  their 
vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  afforded"  them  by 
Egypts — and,  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  with 
promises  of  mercy,  and  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  con- 
version to  Christianity.3 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  1. ;  viz. 

Discourse  1.  Under  the  figure  of  the  supposed^  infidelity  of  the 
prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Isra- 
elites, a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  2 
— 11.),  and  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
Promises  are  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  to  Christianity  ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  ot 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
particular,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
taking  back  his  wife  on  her  amendment,   (ii.  11—23.  iii.) 

DiscounsE  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17 — 19.), 
against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take 
warning.  (15,  16.)  In  chap.  v.  1 — 14.  the  divine  judgments 
are  denounced  against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes 
of  Israel,  to  whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15. 
which  are  continued  through  verses  1 — 3.  of  chap.  vi.  The 
metaphors  used  by  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  beautiful.  The  resurrection,  the  morning,  and 
the  refreshing  showers,  in  their  season,  supply  them ;  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  they  denote  a  speedy  and  gracious  de- 
liverance, but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (compare  Hosea  vi.  2.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  4.)  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  proving 
ineffectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity 
and  idolatry  (vi.  4 — 1 1.  vii.  1 — 10.),  and  denounces  that  Israel 
will  be  carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  not- 
withstanding their  reliance  on  Egypt  for  assistance,  (vii.  1 1 — 
16.  viii.) 

Discourse  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  is  further 
threatened  (ix.  x.)  ;  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idol- 
atry, yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
to  their  own  country  is  foretold,  (xi.)5  Renewed  denuncia- 
tions are  made  on  account  of  their  idolatry,    (xii.  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  5.  After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punish- 
ment, intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  from  captivity 
(xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  beautiful  form  of  prayer  adapted  to 
their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretells  their  reformation 
from  idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  state,  and  their  conversion  to 
the  Gospel.   (4—9.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity;  it  is  pointed,  ener- 
getic, and  concise.  It  bears  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical 
composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which 
is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later  writers  have 
in  some  measure  neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Jerome,  who  remarks  that  this  prophet  is 

Bishop  Horsley's  Hosea,  Preface,  p.  xxvii. 

Roberts's  Claris  Biblforum,  p.  656. 

Bishop  Horsley  contend?  at  great  length,  contrary  to  most  interpreters, 

the  prophet's  marriage  was  a  real  transaction,  and  a  type  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  distinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children 
Jezrael,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
Hosea,  pp.  viii. — x.xv.'  Witsius,  however,  has  shown  that  the  whole  was 
a  figurative  representation.     Miscell.  Sacr.  lib.  i.  pp.  90— 92. 

»  The  prediction  in  Hosea  xi.  10,  11.,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  country,  was  parllv  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  Cyrus's 
decree  (2Chron.  xxxvi. '22,21  Ezra'i.  1—4.);  but,  in  its  fullest  extent.it 
remains  to  be.  accomplished  in  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  language  of  the 
prophets  is  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  authority  of  an 
inspired  writer  to  extend  this  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  chapter. 
(Compare  xi.  1.  with  Matt.  ii.  15.)  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets, 
p.  177. 
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altogether  laconic  and  sententious.1  "  l!ut  (his  very  circum- 
stance, which'  anciently  whs  suppose^  to  imparl  uncommon 
and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  tiemrew  literature, 
is  productive  of  #d  much  obscurity,  that  although  the  general 
subject  of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  most 
difficull  and  perplexed  of  all  tin-  prophets.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  his  style.  Hosea, 
we  have  seen,  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  the  four  kings 
of  Jadah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah:  the  dura- 
ii.,ii  hi  his  ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calcu- 
late it,  must  include  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  We 
have  now  only  a  small  volume  of  his  remaining,  which,  it 
seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies;  and  these  are 
extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  as 
to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they 
treat.  It  is.  then  fore,  no  wonder  if.  in  perusing  the  pro- 
phecies  of  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  with  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves 
of  the  sybil.""- 


§   4.  ON   TIIK    BOOK   OF   TIIR    PROPHET   ISAIAH, 
I.  Author  anil  (lute — II.  Genuineness  of  Isaiah's  prophecies, — 
III.  Scope. — IV.  Analysis   of  the  contents  of  this   book. — 
V.    Observations  on  its  style. 

HKFOIIE     CHRIST,   810 G93. 

Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books, 
Erincipally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
is  predictions,  and  partly  also  because  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
put  together. 

I.  Concerning  bis  family  and  descent  nothing  certain  has 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (i.  1.),  viz. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  in  l/n-  days  if  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  if  Judah,  who  successively  flourished  between  a.  m. 
819  I  and  330").  There  is  a  current  tradition  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal;  and  some  writers  have  affirmed  that  his 
father  Amotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and,  conse- 
quently, brother  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the 
authority  of  some  rabbinical  writer--,  says,  that  the  prophet 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did 
not  commence  bis  reign  until  about  sixty  years  after  Isaiah 
had  hi  gun  to  di  .charge  his  prophetic  functions.  He  must, 
Inde  d.  hay,e  exercised  the  office  of  a  prophet  during  a  Long 

fieriod  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh;  fur  the 
owest  computation,  beginning  from  the  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  appointment  to  that  office,  brings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
died  before  Hezekiah;  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at  least  to 
Hie  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic  office 
(0  be  about  forty-eight  years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitriftga  has  remarked  after  several 

{Receding  commentators,  is  in  Borne  measure  descriptive  of 
lis  high  character,  si it  signifies  the  Saloation-of-Jehova)i  ,■ 

and  was  given  with  singular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  all  flesh  shall  see 
tin  salvation  of  God,  (Compare  fea.  xl.  J.  with  Luke  iii.  <;. 
and  Acts  iv.  12.)  Isaiah  was  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
phets Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

I  i  ih  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  pro- 
phet nf  the  highest  dignity;   Bishop  Lowth  calls   him   the 

prince  of  all  the  prophets,  and    pr unces   the  whole  of  his 

book  to  be  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a  f<  w  detached 
■  s.     It  is  remarkable,  th  it  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophet- 
ess in  %  iii.  3.,  whence    the    rabbinical  wiiters  have  concluded 

ib. n  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
liable  that  the  prophets1  wives  wer<3  called  prophetesses,  as 

the   priests'  wives   were   termed    priestesses,    only   from    the 
Pi  Proph: 

i  v., i.  ii.  [i  '.«;     Bishop  it  i  opinion 

from  HI  to  the  cau  e  "i  the  oh  curlij  win,  h  i   observable 

in  Hi-  |ir<i|ihr,  i,-s  ,,i  ii,,,.,.     itishop  Horsley  ascribes  It,  nol  in  tl 

■  in, hi.  to  .iiiv  thins  peculiar  in  the  language  "i 

■  ,  I,,--  peculiar  idioms,  frequent  char  je  •  "i  person, 
numbei  and  gen 


antiquity  of  il 
tti.,  authoi 

9er,  nml  tin-  ambiguil 

(Joaoa,  |>|).  am  x.— Aim 
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quality  of  their  husbands.  Although  nothing  further  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  Concerning  the  wife  of  Isaiah,  we 
find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in  his  prophecy,  who  were 
types  or  figurative  pie. bos  of  Godfta  assurance;  and  their 
names  and  actions  were  intended  to  awaken  a  religious  atten- 
tion in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioned  to  address 
and  to  instruct.3  Thus,  Shi'arjashub  (vii.  3.)  signifi 
remnant  shall  retomi,"  and  showed  that  the  captives,  who 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  after  a 
certain  time;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viii.  1.  3.),  which 
denotes  "  make  speed  (or,  run  swiftly)  to  the  spoil,''1  implied 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria  would  in  a  short  time 
be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  it  appears  from  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Acts  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah  :  this  has 
perished  with  some  other  writings  of  the  prophets,  which, 
as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were  never  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture.'  There  are  also  two  apocryphal 
books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  "7R& Ascension  if  Isaiah,  ami 
"  Thi  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah  ,•"  hut  these  are  evidently  foi 
of  a  later  date;  and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since'perished.5 

II.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Isaiah 
was  universally  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  Koppe  was 
the  earliest  writer  who  intimated  that  Ezekiel,  or  some  other 
prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  been  the 
author ;  as  Doederlein  was  the  first  of  the  German  commen- 
tators and  critics  who  expressed  a  definite  suspicion  against 
the  genuineness  of  those  predictions  which  were  delivered 
against  the  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters.  Justi,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Paulas,  Rosenmuller, 
Bertholdt,  Do  Wette,  and  others,  have  adopted  the  notions 
of  Doederlein ;  and  by  various  arguments  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  chapters  in  question  first  originated  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  These  arguments  have  been  copi- 
ously examined  and  refuted  by  Professor  J  aim,'  whose  obser- 
vations may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — viz. 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really 
his'productions ; — 2.  An  examination  ami  refutation,  in  detail, 
of  objections  against  particular  predictions; — and,  3.  An  exa- 
mination of  the  questions  whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
chapters  \xxvi. — xxxix. 

1.  Proofs  that  all  the  Predictions  ascribed  to  Isaiah 
are  reai.lv  his  productions. 

i.  "The  Style  diners  scarcely  any  in  the  different  prophe- 
cies. We  find  every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particu- 
lar objects,  and  the  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  especially 
cedars,  firs,  ami  oaks;  from  the  pains  of  childbirth,  from 
history,  and  from  the  golden  age.  The  beginning  of  the 
prophecy  constantly  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  subject,  and 
every  where  poetical  passages  are  inserted;  as  v.  1 — 6.  xii. 
1 — G.  xiv.  1 — 20.  xxv.  1 — 5.;  so,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, xlii.  10 — 13.  Hi.  9.  s.  lxi.  10.  Ixiii.  7.  Ixiv.  11.  Every 
where  the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions, 
and  the  same  euphony  of  language,  are  observable.  The 
visions  are  similar;  comp.  oh.  xxi.  and  ch.  xl.  with  eh.  vi. 
Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly:  e.  g,  Skv  vnp 
occurs  in  the  first  part  seventeen  turns,  in  the  second  tweke 
times,  mm,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  only 
nine  times,  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  ,/our  times,  in 

the  second  Six,       D'ttXKS,  which    is    elsewhere    only  to    be    met 

with  four  times  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found  here  twiceia  the 
lirst  part,  amiy/rc  times  in  the  Becond.  pn»  is  used  in  Ixv. 
Id.  just  as  in  xxxiii.  9.  xxv.  2.  :  mm  TDK',  in  xl.  I.  xli.  ?.  01. 
kvi.  H.  just  a-,  in  i.  11.  1  3f  xxxiii.  10.,  instead  of  which  the 

other  prophets  say  rwr  ia*,  or  *m»m.  The  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  Sabeeans,  yonta  stretched  out,  <>r  lull,  xviii.  ■-'.  ?., 
and  mc  iffjsi,  men  of  measure;  or  tall  nun,  are  peculiar  to  our 
proph*  t,  as  Well    lis   many  others,  which   we    have    not  room 

i  laalte  et  Apocalypsts  Isaise  hoc  haboni  testimonium. 
Jerom.  Comment  cm  Isaiah,  en  I  o  torn, 

iv.  p.  mi.    The  anabatiton  or  ascension  ol  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  Epl- 

phanlus,  ii ng  ihe  I ks  received  by  Hit  rax  rounder  of  thi 

ii,,-  Hieracites,  lathe  fourth  century.    Ilteres.  67.    Dr.  I.  i 
vol.  iii  p, 
■  The  arguments  of  the  variou    m  i>i  tli«'  genuine* 

I)  those  of  Pro 
■.-. ,  ,|  and  refuti  d 

In  his  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Study  ol  the  Holj  Script s, 

v.  by  Hi-  Hengstenbi  rg  In  in  i     ' 
Allen  Testaments."  (Chri  OldTeslain.iii.)    Tl,;u  p  ni  ,  i  Dr. 

i  pi  edii  tions,  has 

I ii  transhti  ,1   ,  Ki^h.-h   b\  l'  '"  "I    ^nrtovei      - 

chusetu),  nml  will  be  found  In  the  Biblical  Repository  for  the  yeai  I83L 
(vol.  I  i'|i  ie  arguments  of  these  learned  writers  do  not  admit 

of  abridgment,  lh<  ret  lerl    new   lafflj  referred  to  their  publications. 
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here  to  specify. — The  sublimity  of  the  style  does  not  vary  more 
throughout  all  the  prophecies,  than  is  usual  in  poems  which 
are  written  by  the  same  author  at  different  times,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  different  Psalms  of  David  ;  and  the  style  in  all  is 
such  as  could  by  no  means  be  expected  from  writers  of  the 
age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is  granted  that  style 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  age,  but  in  some  measure 
upon  the  cultivated  genius  of  the  writer;  yet  it  does  not, 
therefore,  become  probable  that  such  poems  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may 
assert  this  without  any  historical  testimony  or  tradition  :  more 
especially  as  we  find  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  Jere- 
miah or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish. — The 
language  itself  is  not  the  same  as  that  observable  in  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  have  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  during  the  captivity 
more  thoroughly  than  they,  nor  is  such  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage discernible  in  Zechariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it. — Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  are  the  same  in  all  these  prophecies.  Chap, 
vii.  contains  a  prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is 
followed,  ch,  viii. — xii.  by  prophecies  without  titles;  so  also 
in  ch.  xxxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven  into  the  history,  and 
prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the  first  part  there 
are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib  ;  so  also  in  the 
second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldtean  monarchy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from 
captivity.  As  in  the  vision  in  ch.  vi.  we  read,  that  the  pro- 
phet's efforts  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  happy  result 
so  the  prophet,  ch.  xlii.  1G.  23.  xliii.  8.  xlv.  4.,  and  especi 
ally  xlix.  4.  lix.  6.,  complains  that  his  endeavours  had  been 
unsuccessful. 

ii.  "What  is  said  in  ch.  lxvi.  1 — 6.  of  the  temple,  does 
not  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Hag- 
gai  and  Zechariah  speak  altogether  differently  on  the  same 
subject.  Much  less  could  any  one  daring  the  captivity  write, 
as  in  xlviii.  4 — 8.,  that  the  ruin  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  foretold,  when  Jeremiah  1. 
Ii.  had  plainly  predicted  it;  or  speak,  as  in  lii.  4.,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chalda;ans. — The  severe  reproofs, 
Ivi.  9. — lix.  20.  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced 
against  the  shepherds,  i.  e.  the  kings,  lvi.  11,  &c. ;  the  re- 
proaches not  only  on  account  of  idolatry,  but  also  of  the  im- 
molation of  children,  lvii.  1 — 13.,  and  of  enormous  corruption 
of  morals,  lviii.  6 — 9.  lix.  1 — 8.,  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  times  of  the  captivity.  Then,  we  might  rather  ex- 
pect mention  to  be  made  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
m  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  that  more  should  he  said  respecting  the 
Magians  or  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allusion 
to  the  two  principles  of  things,  xlv.  7.,  which  certainly  were 
maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the 
captivity. 

lii.  "  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies, 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  Ii.  49 — 
64. ;  for  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tained in  Jer.  1.  Ii.  with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident: 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the  controverted  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
had  r  ^ad  the  book  of  Jeremiah ;  for  he  is  an  original  and 
independent  author,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  others  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  Jeremiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
rowed much  from  them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations.  Some  passages  have  been  observed  in  other 
prophets  also,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  controverted 
prophecies  of  Isaiah:  as  Zeph.  ii.  14,  &c.  from  Isa.  xiii.  21, 
&c. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isa.  lvii.  10,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18 — 33.  from  Isa.  xiv.  8 — 28.  ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  13.  from  Isa.  xxiii.  25.;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  from 
Isa.  lxvi.  6 — 9.  24.  That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah, 
has  been  long  since  observed :  compare  Hab.  i.  6.  with  Isa. 
xxiii.  13. 

iv.  "  Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.), 
says,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  build  to  Him  a  temple  at 
Jerusalem. — These  words,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus, 
namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 
his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  as  Josephus  states,  and  was 
induced,  by  their  manifestly  divine  origin,  to  confer  such 


great  benefits  upon  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to 
suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely  yet  published  to  be  palmed 
upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him  the  fraud,  if 
any  had  existed.  Neither  would  Cyrus  the  Magian,  who 
built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  so  easily  led 
to  construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  the  Jews. 

"  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should 
say  so  much  concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet 
make  no  express  mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  cer- 
tainly does  say  something  concerning  this  subject,  as  xxxix. 
4—7.  vi.  11—13.  v.  5—9.  xi.  11—16.;  and  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carrying 
away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject, 
which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  prophet  who  sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  con 
tradict  himself  by  predicting  the  carrying  away,  than  Jere- 
miah does,  who  has  predicted  both  events.1  To  all  this, 
analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which,  it  is 
thought,  prophets  do  not  foretell  such  remote  events  as  those 
concerning  the  Chaldceans,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  Cyrus, 
and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted. 
But  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  universal.  Besides,  in  this 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Clialdaeans,  Medes,  and 
Persians,  were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  obscure  nations,  or  en- 
tirely unknown ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Medes,  almost  100 
years  before  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  (826  before  Christ,  149 
after  the  division),  had,  under  their  king  Arbaces,  joined  an 
alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  of  Babylon,  and  over- 
thrown the  first  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- 
dian anarchy  of  seventy-nine  years  followed,  but  in  the 
tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  before  Christ,  257  after  the  divi- 
sion), they  elected  Dejoces   king,  who  founded  Ecbatana, 

and   whose  son  Phraortes  (665 — 643  before  Christ,  310 

332  after  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Assyrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh  ;  and  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
again  nourishing.- — Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  Gen.  ch.  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by 
the  ancient  name  dS'j?,  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Isaiah  men* 
tions  it,  and  never  by  the  modern  appellation  did,  which  is 
given  it,  Dan  vi.  28.  Ezra  i.  1,  2.  iv.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
VI.  s.     The   Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the 

,  __ a.  xxii.    6..  which    nron 
Isaiah's,  as  appears 


army 


l.  xxii.   6.,  which  prophecy  is  certainly 
from  v.  8 — 11.  compared  with  2  Chron. 


of  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  xxii 
Isaiah's,  as  appears  from  i 

xxxii.  2 — 5.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  among  his 
other  colonists  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.  s.)  At  a°later 
period  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  25.  xlix.  24,  &c.  mentions  Elam 
among  the  powerful  kingdoms  which  should  be  conquered 
by  the  Chaldaeans,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxii.  24.  beholds  Elam 
overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and 
victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
people,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  his- 
tory. It  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  the 
Chaldseans,  Medes,  and  Elamites  or  Persians,  emerged  from 
their  obscurity  into  so  great  a  light  as  to  become  conspicuous 
to  the  world  when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unknown. 
If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldeeans  by 
the  Medes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Zechariah's 
(ix.  13.)  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  the  name  Gyrus,  ir-na 
(or  Koresh),  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  more  than 
king;  for  in  the  language  of  the  Parsees  KHOR°means  the 
sun,  and  Schid  splendour,  whence  is  compounded  Korschid, 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
pae  or  pai,  habitation,  Korschidpai,  the  habitation  of  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  customary  appellation  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.  This  appellation  corrupted  into  bho 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means 
of  merchants  travelling  between  Judaea  and  Persia  ;  and 
Isaiah,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  the  anointed,  n»»D, 
may   have  called   him  by  the  appellative  of  the  kings  of 

i  Prophets  are  not,  like  historians,  confined  to  the  order  of  chronology 
in  announcing  future  events.  This  is  plain  from  their  writings,  which 
always  give  perspective  views.  Zechariah  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the 
i,  without  noticing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and 
the  division  of  the  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  Assyrian  captivity,  without  savins  anv  thing  of  the  interven- 
ing revolutions  by  the  Chaldaeans,  Medes,  and  Persians.  In  prophecy  the 
more  remote  events  are  often  introduced,  while  the  intermediate  are  unno- 
ticed. 

»  C'ouip.  PrideaUX,  Conn.  Part  I.  Book  I. 
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Persia,  which  became  afterwards  the  proper  name  of  that 
particular  king."1 

2.  Examination  and  Refutation  ok  Objections  against 

PARTICULAR  PREDICTIONS  OF  Is.UAII. 

These  may  he  referred  to  three  heads  ;  viz.  i.  Prophecies 
ao-ainst  the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  Idums?ans,  &c. ; — ii.  The 
prophecies  against  Tyre  ;— and,  ui.  The  prophecy  concerning 

the  subversion  of  the  Chahkeo-Baby Ionian  empire,  and  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 

i.  Prophecies  against  the  Egyptians^  Llamites,  Idumxans, 
Wc 

(1.)  "  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  Isa.  ii.  2 — 4.  is 
inserted  by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  collected  the  several  prophecies  into  this  one  book, 
about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  others  have 
already  remarked  that  this  passage  may  have  been  taken  by 
Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1—3.,  or  by  Micah  from  Isaiah,  or  by 
both  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

(2.)  "Chapters  xi.  and  xii.  have  been  supposed  net  to 
belong  to  Isaiah,  because  in  ch.  xi.  11 — 16.  the  very  distant 
event°of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  other  regions  is  predicted.  But  this  return  was  pn 
also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  by  Hosea,  and 
by  Amos. 

(3.)  "The  prophecy  in  chapters  xv.  xvi.  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  three  years  before  the  devastation  ot  Moab 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv.  13,  &c.,  because  Zephaniah,  n.  8, 
&c.  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  threaten  the  Moabites  with  the 
same  calamity.  -But  who  can  show  that  Isaiah  did  not  speak 
of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Assy- 
rians ?  or  who  would  suppose  that  the  Assyrians  spared  the 
Moabites]  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the 
Chaldeans,  of  whom  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  is  certain ;  for  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvin.,  borrows 
many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
compares  the  two.  That  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated, 
which  is  according  to  Isaiah's  usual  practice.  See  vii.  14 — 
17.  viii.  4. 

(4.)  "  No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage 
ch.  xix.  18 — 25.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  1—15.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt 
had  preceded,  whereas  ver.  1H — -25.  predict  prospenly.  But 
this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  with  the  prophets — to 
promise  better  fortune  after  predicting  calamity.  As  the 
Eoyptians  are  called,  ver.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  the 
prophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a 
Hebrew,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should 
have  written  it,  than  any  more  modern  author. 

(5.)  "  Isa.  xxii.  1 — 14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  because 
the  Elamites  are  mentioned,  ver.  6.;  but  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  8 — 11.  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5.  and  Isa.  vii.,  it 
appears  that  the  subject  is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib  :  the 
mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Isaiah:  why,  then,  seek  for  any  other 
author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  1  ,   ,      ,    ■  , 

((!.)  "They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  have  uttered  no  many  prophecies  concerning  the 
irruption  of  Sennaeherib  alone,  do  not  consider  that  this 
event  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  so  that  it 
well  deserved  a  multitude  of  pn  pin  lie  notices.  The  stylo 
and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  thai  they 
ductions  of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  m  I  differ  more  iron,  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  do  the  various  Conferences  of 
Hariri,  or  tin-  different  Psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  "The  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv.— wvii.,  is  referred  to  a 
more  recent  date,  on  account  o!  th(  frequent  occurrence  of 
paronomasia?.  Now  we  know  thai  thi  Be  are  considered 
singular  beauties  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  th.it  Micah,  the 

( temporary  of  Isaiah,  n  ;  use  of  them,  so  that 

they  an  no  proof  of  a  n  cenl  date.  Besides,  Isaiah  himself 
elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasias.  See  Isa.  i.  7.  33. 
iii.  I.  5.  vii.  7,8.  22.  s.  xxix.  Hi.;  compare  Hob.i.  4.8.  v.  1. 
and  Mic.  i.  1  1.  s.   iii.  12.   iv.  10. 

(h.)  "The  \wivth  chapter  of  [saiah,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  Iduma  a  is  predicted,  is  thoughl  to  he  of  later  origin, 

i  Prof  T.ini<<r'N  ami  Mr.  YVliUiiujjIiain's  translation  of  Jalm'b  Intioduc- 
tion,  pp.  340— 350. 


because  the  same  devastation  is  predicted  by  Jeremiah  xlix. 
7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezekiel  xxv.  12.  ss.,  and  after  a  lomj  time  was 
first  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thought  to  he  too 
distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  But  it  has  not  been 
disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  ch.  xxxiv.,  of  another 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  IduniEca  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
which  Amos,  ch.  i.  11 — 15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

(D.)  "The  xxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  destitute 
of  any  thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition 
of  a  more  recent  origin,  and  ver.  8.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.  proves  it  to  belong  to  the  age  of  tlezckiah.'"- 

ii.   The  Prophecy  against  Tyre.     Isa.  xxiii. 

"The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chalda^ans,  Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  ver.  13., 
where  the  Chaldsans  are  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  whom 
a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  must,  consequently,  have  been  at  that 
time  the  prevailing  power.  Eor  as  Habakkuk  also,  who 
lived  under  Manasseh,  asserts  (i.  6.)  that  the  Chahhvans 
were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  that 'of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed, 
uncertain  whether  Isaiah  lived  till  the  reign  of  Manasseh  ; 
but  as  the  Chaldfeans  made  frequent  irruptions  out  of  their 
own  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Armenia 
into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
without  doubt  these  incursions  had  begun  as  early  as  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  follow- 
ed that  event,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such 
expeditions. — Without  sufficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted 
that  the  70  years  mentioned  Isa.  xxiii.  10.  are  a  prophetic 
number  taken  from  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  prophecy  must  be  later  than  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  If  either  of  the  prophets  borrowed  this  number 
from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets 
more  ancient  than  himself,  took  it  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy,  who  every 
where  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion is,  that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  altogether 
in  character  with  Isaiah's  manner.  The  distance  of  the 
event  predicted  is  no  objection ;  for  Amos  had  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  The 
Chaldaisms,  Isa.  xxiii.  11.  rvotyD  tea'1?,  will  disappear,  if  we 

point  the  words  mjn,'D  "ics"1?,  to  destroy  her  weakened  or  expelled 
wze.v."3  T    :       "  "  : 

iii.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Subversion  of  the  Chulihro- 
Babylonian  Empire,  a, id  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Cap- 
tivity. (Isa.  xiii.  1—14.  23.  xxi.  and  xl.— lxvi.) 

These  predictions,  it  has  been  affirmed,  must  have  been 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons ;  viz. 

(1.)  "  The  difference  of  style:  for  in  the  last  twenty-seven 

chapters,  the  better  part 'of  the  people  is  distinguished  as  the 
servant  or  worshipper  o/ Jehovah,  xli.  8, !».  xlii.  1,  Sua  xliv.  1. 
xlviii.  12.  20.  xlix.  7.  Iii.  13.,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
former  part  of  the  book. — Idolatry  is  exposed  to  derision  and 
contempt,  xl.  19,20.  xliv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  5 — 7. .an  exhibition  not 
to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  the  former  part  ;  e.g.  ii.  1!'., 

wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. — The  accomplishment  of 
former  prophecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21 — 24.26 — 2!». 
xliv.  C>.  s.  xlv.  21.  xlviii.  5.,  which  argues  a  modern  author, 
and  is  not  to  !..■  found  in  the   first    part.— Lastly,  words  and 

phrases  of  frequenl  occurrence  in  the  first  part  are  not  dis- 

COVerable  in  the  second." 

To  this  objection  Professor  .1 . 1 1 1 1 1  replies,  that  "the  Ian* 

guagS,  style,  and  composition  arc  certainly  not  such  as  must 
necessarily  lie  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  could 
not  have   been    produced    by    Isaiah.      On    the    contrary,    the 

purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  Btyle,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  composition,  are  such  as  could  not  he  ,  \- 
pected  from  the  leaden  age  of  Hebrew  literature;  hut  Bbow 
their  origin  to  have  been  in  the  silver  age.  The  difference 
of  style  in  the  two  parts  is  not  greate*  than  the  difference  of 
Micah  i.— v.  from  vi.  vii.,  and  is  less  than  that  which  may 
.  rved  in  Hosea  i.  iii.  compared  with  ii.  iv.— xiv.,  or 

»  .latin's  Introduction  by  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  WhiUingham,  pp.  352, 353. 
=  Ibid,  p,  861 
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in  Amos  i. — vi.  compared  with  vii.  viii.,  or  in  the  different 
psalms  of  David.  The  concurrence  of  some  words  or  phrases 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  writings  of  the  age  of  Isaiah 
proves  nothing :  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  small 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of 
any  particular  age  should  repeatedly  occur.  Yet  there  are 
in  the  writings  in  question  exceedingly  few  words  or  phrases 
of  this  kind.1 — On  the  contrary,  the  accustomed  vehemence 
of  Isaiah,  the  same  dismemberment  of  objects,  and  the  same 
antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in  both 
parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
prophet,  who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in 
the  latter  endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject  required  :  yet  even  here  he  sometimes 
inveighs  against  different  vices,  lvi.  9. — lvii.  12.  lviii.  1 — 7. 
lix.  1 — 8.  fxv.  11 — 14.  If  Isaiah  wrote  these  prophecies  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
prophet,  now  old  (in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as  appears  from 
every  part  of  these  prophecies),  filled  with  consolatory  pros- 

Kects,  chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke  :  but  it  was  pecu- 
arly  proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  servant 
of  God,  to  distinguish  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to 
illustrate  the  madness  of  idolatry ;  which  last,  however,  he 
had  done  in  the  first  part,  not  only  ch.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii. 
8.  viii.  19.  21.,  although  with  more  brevity  than  in  the  latter 
part.  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  was 
especially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the  author 
refers  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other 
more  ancient  predictions:  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a 
modern  date.  Such  remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  because  there  the  prophet  neither  teaches  nor  con- 
soles, but  reproves. — The  occurrence  of  certain  phrases  in 
one   part  which  are   not   to  be  found   in  the   other  might 

Srove  a  difference  of  authors,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
ry  and  barren;  but  not  otherwise." 

(2.)  "  The  particularity  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  distance 
of  the  events  from  the  time  of  their  prediction. 

"  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  wras  no  Chaldasan  monarchy, 
nor  were  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  who  are  predicted  to  be 
the  destroyers  of  the  Chaldrean  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
celebrity.  From  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  the 
founding  of  that  monarchy  was  ninety  years :  it  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  to  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  who  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Median  army  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  was  not  until  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overthrew  the  Chaldaean 
monarchy.  Yet  our  prophet  so  long  before  sees  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldaeans,  xlv.  26 — 28. ;  dis- 
cerns the  kingdom  which  had  brought  such  destruction  upon 
Judaea  verging  to  its  ruin,  and  its  enemies  already  rushing 
from  the  north,  xlii.  14.  xli.  2.  25.;  and  even  designates 
Cyrus  twice  by  his  very  name  as  the  deliverer  of  the  He- 
brews, xliv.  28.  xlv.  1." 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  urged  by  Jahn,  that "  the 
particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a  pe- 
riod so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary  :  but  the  prophet  fre- 
quently recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  as  something  remarkable  ;  whence  it  appears 
that  even  in  his  age  it  seemed  incredible  to  many,  and  there- 
fore the  fact  that  the  remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  noticed 
in  these  prophecies  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  au- 
thor.— It  has  already  been  showm  that  the  Chaldaeans,  Medes 
and  Persians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
such  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of 
them,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary. That  the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  re- 
mote events  has  been  already  proved  by  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  even  afforded  by  Isaiah  himself:  to 
these  may  be  added,  that  in  this  same  second  part,  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  predicted,  ch.  lii.  13. — liii.  12.,  a  passage  so 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  perfectly 
vain  and  fruitless.  Compare  also  ch.  lv.  1 — 5.  Indeed,  in 
his  very, first  vision,  ch.  vi.,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire 
devastation  of  Judaea,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  Lastly, 
the  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  the  same  second 


In  his  larger  German  Introduction,  Prof.  Jahn 


declares  that  after  re- 
nj?X,  ch.  lvi.  14.  lxiii.  1. 


peated  perusals,  he  can  find  only  two  such  words 

which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  ii.  20.  xxviii.  12.  but  yet  is  not  Ara- 
maean ;  and  D'JJD,  which  is  found  in  Isa.  xli.  25.  and  elsewhere  only  in  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  but  which  cannot  be  a  very  modern 
word,  as  it  was  in  use  among  the  Assyrians.  See  Ezek.  xxiii.  0,  \>  £}  __ 
Einleil.  S.  4B5."     Notes  of  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittingham. 
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part,  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  captivity ;  so  that  even  allowing,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  hypothesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  of  these  prophe- 
cies to  be  correct,  there  will  yet  remain  a  prophecy  verified 
in  a  remote  posterity,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pointed  out  as  the 
instruments  of  its  completion. — It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
prophet  discerns  the  hostile  kingdom  of  the  Chaldaso-Baby- 
lomans,  the  cities  of  Judaea  overthrown,  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldeean  monarchy,  and 
names  not  only  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  but  even  Cyrus 
himself.  But  that  Isaiah,  receiving  such  revelations  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  might  so  totally  have  lost 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  distant  period,  as  to 
forget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Micah,  Joel,  Ha- 
bakkuk,  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  far  dis- 
tant ages.  And  Isaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this, 
ch.  xl.  1.  xli.  7.  21.  Ixvi.  9.,  by  the  expression  mrv  "\v»\  the 
Lord  will  my.     Compare  lsa.  xliv.  5." 

(3.)  "  The  prophecies  of  events  as  far  as  the  time  of  Cyrus 
are  clear  and  perspicuous ,-  but  those  which  refer  to  later  tunes 
are  obscure  ,■  hence  it  muy  be  concluded  that  the  author  was 
contemporary  with  Cyrus.— For  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant 
such  very  clear  prophecies  in  times  so  iar  remote,  and  even 
to  reveal  the  name  of  Cyrus;  why  is  it  said,  ch.  xlv.  14., 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  return  to  their  country,  should 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Cushites  and  Sabaeans, 
when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi,  the 
event  was  not  so?  Nor  were  the  great  promises  made,  ch. 
lx.  6— 10.,  ever  fulfilled.  The  contemporaries  of  Isaiah 
certainly  never  could  have  been  able  to  discern  that  those 
things  which  were  prophesied  concerning  Cyrus  should  be 
literally  fulfilled,  but  the  others  only  in  part,  and  figuratively." 

To  this  objection  Jahn  answers,  "  That  the  prophecies 
relating  to  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  should  be  the  more  per- 
spicuous, but  those  referring  to  more  distant  periods  the 
more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  in  visions,  as  in 
prospects,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indis- 
tinctly marked.  That  the  Cushites  and  Sabaeans  formerly 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  and  brought  merchandise 
to  the  Hebrews  even  after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted : 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  so  universally  poor  as  is 
pretended  ;  for,  Hag.  i.,  they  built  ceiled  houses,  and  sup- 
plied funds  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
sides, these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  these  people,  as  to  their  conversion  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  That  not  a  few  of  them  did  em- 
brace Judaism,  and  visit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  pre- 
dicted ch.  lx.  6—10.,  is  certain  from  Acts  ii.  10,  11.  and 
viii.  27."2 

3.  Examination  of  the  Question  whether  Isaiah  was 
the  Author  of  Chapters  xxxvi. — xxxix.? 

These  "  chapters  agree  verbally  in  most  respects  with 
2  Kings  xviii.  13.— xx.  19. ;  yet  in  some  they  differ.  Thus 
the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  9 — 20.,  is  wanting  in 
2  kings:  on  the  contrary,  the  reconciliation  of  Hezekiah 
with  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xviii.  14 — 16.,  is  wanting  in 
Isaiah.  What  we  read,  2  Kings  xx.  7.  s.,  concerning  the 
lump  of  figs  to  be  placed  upon  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  Is,  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.,  introduced  where  it  does  not  belong :  its  natu- 
ral place  would  have  been  after  ver.  6.  There  are  also  some 
other  discrepancies  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  text  of  these 
two  passages  is  so  different  and  yet  so  similar,  that  both 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  one  common  source, 
namely,  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which  Isaiah  wrote, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  The  speeches  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Sennacherib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  minute  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  witness  who  was  himself  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  certain  that  Isaiah  was,  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  words  nno  and  nnim,  which 
occur  in  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  even  if  nns  were  of  Aramaean  origin,  that  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  a  modern  date,  since  some  exotic  words 
had  already  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  word  nmrn  has  not  in  this  place 
the  signification  which  it  acquired  after  the  captivity,  but 
»  Jahn's  Introduction  by  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittingham,  pp.  355 
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designates  the  Hebrew  lano-uagc,  which  at  that  time  flourish- 
ed only  in  the  kingdom  of Judah."1 

III.  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  three-fold;  viz. 

1.  To  detect^  reprove,  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
people  especially,  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many  Gentile  nations  and 
countries;  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  p<r><>ns  of  every  rank  on,!  condition,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  repentance  ami  reformation,  by  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  ami  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  such  promises  are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they  occur 
in  the  threatemngs  againsl  every  other  people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  poms  (in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked) 
with  prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah.2  These  pre- 
dictions "  seem  almost  to  anticipate  the  Gospel  history,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  eharact<  c  of  Christ  (ch. 
vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18 — •!'■>.  and  Luke  i.  -.'7 — 35. ; 
vi.  i\.  t'».  xxxv.  1.  xl.  5.  '.»,  10.  xlii.  0 — 8.  Ixi.  1.  compared 
with  Luke  iv.  18.  lxii.  11.  lxiii.  1 — 1.);  Ilis  miracles  (eh. 
xxxv.  5,  0.);  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  11.  xliii.  1—3.);  his  rejection  (ch.vi.  'J— 12.  viii.  11,  15. 
liii.  3.);  and  sull'erings  lor  our  sins  (ch.  1.  G.  liii.  1 — ll.;)3 
his  death,  burial  (eh.  liii.  8,  U.),  and  victory  over  death  (eh. 
\\v.  8.  liii.  10 — L2.);  and,  lastly,  his  final  glory  (eh.  xlix. 
7.  22,  23.  lii.  13 — 13.  liii.  4,  5i),  and  the  establishment, 
increase  (ch.  ii.  2 — 4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfec- 
tion (ch.  ix.  2.  7.  xi.  4 — 10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  IS— 21.  xxxii.  1. 
xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  Ii.  3—6.  lii.  G— 10.  Iv.  1—3.  lix. 
1(3 — 21.  Ix.  Ixi.  1 — 5.  lxv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom  ;  each  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  the  most  striking 
and  discriminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  they  furnish  the  most 
incontestable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity."4 

IV.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six 
chapters;  of  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  reign  of  IJy.y.iah  :  the  sixth  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham;  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Bezekiah.  Various 
modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
present  them  in  the  most  useful  and  lucid  arrangement ;  some 
commentators  and  critics  dividing  them  into  three  parts  : — 
1.  Evangelieo-Legal,  which  contain  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises; — 
•j.  Historical,  comprising  the  narrative  part; — and.  3.  Evan- 
gelical, comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet.  greater 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  the 
Messiah.  By  other  writers,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  divided  into, — 1.  Reprchcnsory,  including  sharp  reproofs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  in  which  are 
mingled  promises  to  the  penitent; — 2.  Minatory,  containing 
threatenings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves; — 3.  Narrative  or  Histori- 
cal j — and,  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concern- 
ing Messiah  and  the  church.  (Mini  classifications  have 
been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify;  but, 
without  adopting  any  of  them,  we  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  cleat  view  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  tin'  royal  prophet.  The  predic- 
tions   of    Isaiah,    then,    may  be   divided    into    six    pails,  each 

containing  a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  the  prophel 

to  the  various  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  addr 

i  .latin's  Introduction  '  i  the  it  irrative- 

chaptei        I  different  copy-ol  the  relation  in  the  second  book  of 

i  ;  be  account  "t  Hezekiati 

of  the  two  -I  opinion,  it  little  more  than  what  has  manifestly 

arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribe!  i:  they  mutually  correct  each 
other;  and  most  of  themistakei  may  i"    perfect!)  rectified  bj 
of  tho  two  copies  wnii  iln'  assistance  of  1 1 ,.■  ancient  versions.    Some  few 
sentences,  oi  member!  ol  m  a\ 

.    found  in  the  other  copy  of  lb  I  :  Ian  he  doubts 

whether  these  laal 

vol.  ii  p.  287. 

»  Thi  ihecies  above  given  i     ibridged  from  Ro- 

berts's Clavii  Bibliorum,  p  616, 

»  Tin'  Bthlopl  it  by  Balnt 

Philip's  explication  ,,i  ii,,    ,!..;.,      \  The  whole  of  it  is 

so  minutely  descriptiv Christ  ipa   lion,  thai  likewise, 

on  reading  it,  was  converted  from  Judaism.    Who,  in  Ii 
evidf 

*  Oray'g  Key,  pp.  309,  370. 

»  These  general  divisions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme 

proposed  by  vuringa  (Comment    in  Esalam,  torn   i    p  ~'t  I  and  Bishop 


Part  I.  contains  a  general  Deseriptio?i  of  the  Estate  and  Con- 
di I  n>n  of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  Periods  of  their  History; 
the  Promulgation  and  Success  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Coming 
of  Messiah  to  Judgment,  (ch.  i. — v.) — The  Predictions  in 
this  Section  were  delivered  during  the  Reign  of  Ozziah  King 
<f  Judah. 

Discornsi:  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout.)  The  prophecy  contained  in 
this  first  chapter*  stands  single  and  unconnected,  constituting 
an  entire  piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  was  delivered  in  the  reign  of  (Jzziah,  the  desolation 
which  it  describes  may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  were 
occasioned  before  that  time  by  Jehoash  Icing  of  Israel  (compare 
2  Kings  xiv.  12 — 14.);  or,  the  prophet  may  describe  scenes  yet 
future,  as  already  passing  before  his  eyes,  to  denote  their  cer- 
tainty. As.  however^  the  portrait,  which  it  presents  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land  of  Judah,  agrees  much 
better  with  the  wicked  and  afflicted  reign  of  the  apostate  Ahaz, 
than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
and  Jotham  (who  were  both,  in  the  main,  good  princes)  :  on 
this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Resin  and  Pekah, 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.7  But  whichever  of  these  conjec- 
tures may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  severe  remon- 
strance against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  inward 
piety,  and  other  corruptions,  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  intermixed  with  powerful  exhortations  to  repentance, 
grievous  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  and  gracious  promises 
of  better  times,  when  the  nation  shall  have  been  reformed  by 
the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  whole  of  this  discourse  affords 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impressive 
manner  of  writing. 

Discotjbse  2.  (ch.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
admission  into  it.  (ii.  1—5.) 

2.  A  prediction  of  the  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  their 
idolatrous  practices,  for  their  confidence  in  their  own  si  length,  and 
distrust  of  God's  protection;  and  likewise  the  destruction  of  idolatry, 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment  ol  Messiah's  kingdom,  (ii.  0—20.) 

3.  A  prophecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  (perhaps  also 
of  the  invasion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  amplification  of  the 
distress  of  thr  prin id  and  luxurious  daughters  of  Sion. (ill.  1— 26.'  iv.  1.) 

4.  A  promise  to  iiie  remnant  that  si Id  escape  this  severe  purgation, 

of  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  (iv.  2— o.) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  delivered  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  or  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
Discourse  3.  ch.  v.  This  chapter  likewise  stands  single  and 
alone,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  or  following  :  its  sub- 
ject is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  ch.  i.,  but  it  exceeds  that 
chapter  in  force,  in  severity,  in  variety,  and  elegance.  It  is  a 
general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  parable  of  the  vineyanl  (verses  1 — 5.)  ;  and  it 
adds  a  more  express  declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylo- 
nian invasion,  (verses  6 — ^0.) 

Part  IT.  comprises  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 

Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (eh.  vi. — \ii.) 
Discourse  1.  The  vision  and  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  (ch.  vi.)'1  As  this  vision  seems  to  contain  a  solemn 
designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  it  is  supposed 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  prophecies 
Bishop  laiwth.  however,  conjectures  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  because  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  his  predic- 
tions, to  have  prophesied  in  the  time  of  [Jzziah;  and  is  of 
opinion,  that   it   is   a   new   designation,    to  introduce,  with  the 

greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  whole  course 

Tomline.    (Elenn  ft  Theol.  vol  I.  p.  107.)    in  the  analysis  of 

the  various  discourses,  or  prophetic  Minions  comprised  under  each  seo- 
lii  n.  we  have  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  bis  admirable  transla- 
ii i,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophel  Isaiah 

•  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  In  verse  1.  ah* 

h-iiinh)  bei ;<  to  ii..  \  only  to  the  prophecy  con- 

:  this  chapter.    The  formei  part  ol  the  title  seems  properly  to  be- 
long to  this  particular  prophecy  ;   the  latter   part,  which   enumerates  the 

kings  of  Judah,  under  wl Isaiah  ezerci  ed  bi    prophetic  offlci 

to  extend  il  to  the  enure  collection  of  prophecies  deliveri  d  in  the 

\.i,       i  cwiih  whom  Bishop  Lowth  agrees)  has  solved 

this  doubi  that  the  former  part  ol  the  title 

ie  prophecy  ;  and  that,  when  the  collee- 

lh,     ,   MM,,'    ration    m|     III, 

Judah  was  '• '  ■'  t" "t"  '  IMl''  '"  ""'  whole 

book.    As  such  It  is  plain!)  taken  m.2Chron.  w\u  ■>",'  when- the  boo*  ol 
,ii,, i  i,v  the  ntie  ol  "The Vision  ol  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the  Bon  ol 

X  |.j  II  1:1,     Vol      II      |l     -1. 

i   Bche I  Scripture  Divinity,  chap    vv.viv.  in  vol.  I   ol  Bishop  Watson's 

Collection  of  Tracts,  pp   If,  144. 

I  See  a  striking  medallir  illustiv  I  '     ui.ol    I    p    91. 

•  For  a  particular  elucidation  Ol  this  sublime  vision,  see  Up  LoWth'S 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-77.  and  D  B  ■  Analysis  ol  Chronology,  vol.  n. 
i k  i  p  186.  ttseq. 
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of  God's  dispensations  towards  his  people,  and  the  fates  of  the 
nation, — events  which  are  still  depending,  and  will  not  be  fully 
accomplished  until  the  final  restoration  of  Israel. 
Discourse  2.  (ch.  vii. — ix.  7.)  commences  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  (vii.  1 — 3.),  and  then 
follows  a  prediction  of  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  against  Judah  (vii.  1 — 16.)  ;  to  this 
succeeds  the  denunciation  of  the  calamities  that  were  to  be 
brought  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
whom  they  had  now  hired  to  assist  them.  (vii.  17 — 25.) 
These  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  ch.  viii.,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  which  give  a  repeated  general  assu- 
rance that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people  shall 
ultimately  be  frustrated ;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
various  admonitions  and  threatenings  (viii.  11 — 22.  ix.  1.), 
with  an  illustrious  prophecy  (ix.  2 — 7.),  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity  under  Hezekiah,  but 
principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  the  transcen- 
dent dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  universality  and  eternal 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  ix.  8. — x.  4.)  contains  a  distinct  prophecy 
and  a  just  poem,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposi- 
tion and  the  elegance  of>  its  plan.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding  or  to  the  following  prophecy,  but  is  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subject  is  a  denunci- 
ation of  vengeance  awaiting  their  enemies. 

Discourse  4.  (ch.  x.  5.  xii.)  foretells  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (x.  5 — 34.  xi.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  method,  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
mention  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  to  launch  forth  into  a  display  of  the  spirit- 
ual deliverance  of  God's  people  by  the  Messiah,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  relates  ;  for  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  12. 
The  hymn  in  ch.  xii.  seems,  by  its  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by 
many  of  its  expressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of 
the  Christian  than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  at  any  time  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Part  III.  contains  various  Predictions  against  the  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  other  Nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — xxii.)  ;  these  Predic- 
tions are  contained  in  nine  Prophetic  Poems  or  Discourses. 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.  1 — 28.)  contains  one  entire  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians :  it  was  probably  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  its  completion.  The  captivity  itself 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet  does  not  expressly 
foretell,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  what  was 
actually  to  be  effected),  did  not  take  place  till  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delivered.  And 
the  Medes,  who  (in  xiii.  7.)  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
principal  agents  in  subverting  this  great  monarchy,  and  re- 
leasing the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an 
inconsiderable  people,  having  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ever 
since  the  fall  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  part  under  Sardanapalus ;  and  did  not  become  a  king- 
dom under  Deioces,  until  about  the  seventeenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  elegance  of  composition,  variety  of  imagery,  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophetic  style  ;  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which,  for  beauty  of 
disposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  expression,  stands  unrivalled  among 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  exact  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Dan.  v.  Jerome  (in  toe.)  says, 
that,  in  his  time,  Babylon  was  quite  in  ruins  ;  and  all  modern 
travellers  unanimously  attest  that  Babylon  is  so  utterly  anni- 
hilated, that  even  the  place,  where  this  wonder  of  the  world 
once- stood,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
On  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  xiv.  29 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  de- 
nunciations against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  xv.  xvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites  ; 
it  was  delivered  soon  after  the  preceding,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hezekiah,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  might,  pro- 
bably, march  through  Moab ;  and,  to  secure  every  thing  be- 


hind him,  possess  himself  of  their  whole  country,  by  taking 
their  principal  strong  places.  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
has  happily  introduced  much  of  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  into 
his  own  larger  prophecy  against  the  same  people  in  his  forty- 
eighth  chapter  ;  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  Moab  subse- 
quent to  the  calamity  here  foretold,  and  to  be  executed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  means  several  mistakes  in  the  text 
of  both  prophets  may  be  rectified. 

Discourse  4.  (ch.  xvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against 
Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the 
king  of  Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Bishop  Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  ful- 
filled by  Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.), 
overrunning  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  carrying  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  also  cap- 
tives into  Assyria ;  and  still  more  fully  in  regard  to  Israel,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  "captivity  of  the  people, 
effected  a  few  years  after  by  Shalmaneser.  The  three  last 
verses  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  prophecy 
to  which  they  are  joined  :  they  contain  a  noble  description  of 
the  formidable  invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  intimated  in  the  strongest  terms  and  most  expressive 
images,  exactly  suitable  to  the  event. 

Discourse  5.  (ch.  xviii.)  contains  one  of  the  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah.  Vitringa  considers  it  as 
directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  refers  it  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Rosenmuller,  and  others,  to  the  Ethiopians. 

Discourse  6.  (ch.  xix.  xx.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  the 
conversion  of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  inti- 
mated in  verses  IS — 25.  of  ch.  xix. 

Discourse  7.  (ch.  xxi.  1—10.)  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon'  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  "  It  is  a  pas- 
sage singular  in  its  kind  for  its  brevity  and  force,  for  the  variety 
and  rapidity  of  the  movements,  and  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  colouring  with  which  the  action  and  event  are  painted." 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  Dumah  or  Idumaia,  the  land  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  Mount  Seir ;  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the 
expression,  is  very  obscure.  The  five  last  verses  comprise  a 
prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  which  was  fulfilled  within  a  year 
after  its  delivery. 

Discourse  8.  (ch.  xxii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  or  Jerusalem  (verses  1 — 14.),  the 
captivity  of  Shebna  (15 — 19.),  and  the  promotion  of  Eliakim. 
(20 — 24.)  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem  here  announced  is 
either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib ;  or  by  the 
Chaldsans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view;  viz.  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldaeans  in  verses  1 — 5.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  verses 
8 — 1 1.  Compare  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5. 

Discourse  9.  (ch.  xxiii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar2  (1—17.),  the  restoration  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Tyrians.  Accordingly  a  Christian 
church  was  early  formed  at  Tyre,  which  became  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  several  others,  which  were  connected  with 
it.     See  Acts  xxi.  1— 6.3 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  Calamities  that 
should  befall  the  People  of  God,  His  merciful  Preservation 
of  a  Remnant  of  them,  and  of  their  Bestoratio?i  to  their 
Country,  of  their  Conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv. — xxxv.) 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.)  was  probably  delivered  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Moab  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hczekiah's  reign ;  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  ch.  xxiv.  was  that  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  Shalmaneser,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  nation  by  the  Romans. 
Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  last.  In  verses  21 — 23.  it  is  announced  that  God  shall 
at  length  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in   the  last  age ;  and 

•  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  and  illustrated  the  various  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  other  prophets  against  Babylon.  See  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  ix.    See  also  Vol.  I.  p.  126.  supra. 

2  On  the  accomplishment  of  the  various  prophecies  against  Tyre,  see 
Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss.  xi.  See  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125. 

'  Scott,  on  Isa.  xxiii.  18. 
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then  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  established  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  wholly  to  obscure  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  tempo- 
rary, typical,  preparatory  kingdom  now  subsisting.  On  a  re- 
view of  this  extensive  scene  of  God's  providence  in  all  its 
parts,  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sublime  and  beautiful  song 
of  praise,  in  which  bis  iiiinil  seems  to  be  more  possessed  by  the 
prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.)  ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  ch.  xwi. 
In  verse  19.  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state 
of  the  lowest  misery  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  xxvii.)  treats  on  the  nature,  measure,  and 
design  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

Discourse  3.  (ch.  xxviii.)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  the  .lews.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
by  Shalmaneser  is  manifestly  denounced  in  verses  1 — 5.;  and 
the  prophecy  '•  then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  remnant  of  God's  people,  who  were  to  continue  a 
kingdom  after  the  fund  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  It  com- 
mences with  a  favourable  prognostication  of  their  affairs  under 
Hezekiah;  but  soon  changes  to  reproofs  and  threatenings  for 
their  disobedience  and  profanenees."'  In  verses  23 — 29.  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  is  illustrated  by  the  discretion  of  the 
husbandman. 

t):si jouaSB  4.  (ch.  xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued 
(xxix.  1 — 4.),  and  their  sudden  and  immediate  deliverance  by 
God's  interposition  in  their  favour  ;  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah ;  interspersed 
with  severe  reproofs  and  threats  of  punishment  for  their 
hypocrisy,  stupidity,  infidelity,  their  want  of  trust  in  God,  and 
their  vain  reliance  on  assistance  from  Egypt;  and  with  pro- 
mises of  better  times  both  immediately  to  succeed  and  to  be 
expected  in  the  future  age.   (18 — 24,  xxx. — xxxiii.) 

Discourse  5.  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  makes  one  distinct  prophecy, 
an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  consisting  of  two  parts  ; 
the  first  containing  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  or  church  of  God ;  the  se- 
cond part  describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God  consequent  upon  the  execution  of  those  judgments.  It  is 
plain  from  every  part  of  it,  that  this  chapter  is  to  be  understood 
of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  ch.  xxxv.  were 
literally  accomplished  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.2  In  a 
secondary  sense,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may  have  a  fur- 
ther view  ;  and,  running  parallel  with  the  former  part  of  the 
prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Christian  faith; — 
events  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  it. 

Part  V.  comprises  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Prophecy  of 
Jaaiah, 

Ch.  xxxvi.  relates  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  ch.  xxxvii.,  which  contains  the  answer  of  God  to 
Ile/ekiah's  prayer,  that  could  not  be  properly  understood  with- 
out it.  On  the  subject  of  these  chapters,  see  p.  2G5.  supra. 
Ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate  llezekiuh's  sickness  and  reco- 
very, and  his  thanksgiving  for  restoration  to  health,  together 
with  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Part  VI.  (eh.  xl. — lxvi.)  comprise*  a  series  of  Prophecies,  deli- 
vered,  in  all  probability,  towards  the  dose  of  Hi  zekiati's  Reign, 

This  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 

part   of    the    Sacred    writings    Of    the    Old    Testament.      "The 

chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  regularity;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the 

Jew-  from  Captivity — the  vanity  and  destruction  of  idols — the 

vindication  of  the  di\ine  power  ami  truth — consolations  and 
in\itati.,ns  to  the  Jews— denunciations  against  them  for  their 

infidelity  and  impiety — their  rejection,  and  the   Calling  of  the 

Gentiles— the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion Of  the  wicked.      Mill,  as  the  subject  of  this  very  beautiful 

*  Me-  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are 
Introduced  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 

and  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the 
merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  this  n  demo- 
tion from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to  shadow  out  a 
redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  nature.'1 

■  smiths  Summary  View  ol  tbe  Prophets,  p.  G6. 

•  Couipars  MaU.  Xt  6.  XT.  30.  xxi  II.   Julin  v.  8,  9    Acts  iii.  'J    rf|]    7 
xiv  B-  10 
'  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p  64. 


The  prophet.  Bishop  Lowtfa  remarks,  connects  these  two  events 
together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without  throwing 
in  some  intimations  of  the  latter  ;  and  sometimes  he  is  so  fully 
possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  future  more  remote  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  commission  almost  out  of  the  question.  Tins  part  con- 
sists of  twelve  prophetic  poems  or  discourses. 

DiscornsE  I.  (ch.  xl.  xli.)  contains  a  promise  of  comfort  to  the 
people  of  God,  interspersed  with  declarations  of  the  omnipo 
tence  and  omniscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by 
Cyrus. 

Discouass  2.  The  advent  and  office  of  the  Messiah  are  foretold 
(xlii.  1 — 17.)  ;  for  rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews 
is  reproved.  (18 — 25.)  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  it  is 
promised,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restored  to  then- 
own  land,  (xliii.  1 — 13.)  The  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  are  again  foretold,  as  also  (perhaps) 
their  return  after  the  Roman  dispersion  (14 — 20.)  ;  and  they 
are  admonished  to  repent  of  those  sins  which  would  otherwise 
bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God  upon  them.   (21 — 28.) 

Discourse  3.  contains  promises  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  intermingled  with  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(xliv.  1 — 20.),  which,  in  force  of  argument,  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  elegance  of  composition,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that 
was  ever  written  upon  the  subject.  The  prophet  then  an- 
nounces by  name  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  Cyrus, 
(21 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 5.);'  and,  after  adverting,  in  splendid  imagery, 
to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  God,  restored  to  their  country, 
and  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  piety  and  virtue,  he 
proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  objections  and  cavils  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  disposed  to  murmur  against  God,  and  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  dispensations  in  regard  to 
them  ;  in  permitting  them  to  be  oppressed  by  their  enemies, 
and  in  promising  them  deliverance  instead  of  preventing  their 
captivity.  (6 — 25.)  St.  Paul  has  borrowed  the  prophet's 
imagery,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  like  purpose  with  equal 
force  and  elegance  in  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Discourse  4.  foretells  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(xlvi.  1 — 5.);  the  folly  of  worshipping  them  is  then  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  (6 — 
13.)  ;  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  Babylon  and  Chalda?a 
are  further  denounced,    (xlvii.) 

Disc  or  use  5.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  theii 
infidelity  and  idolatry  (xlviii.  1 — 19.21,22.);  and  foretells 
their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.   (20.) 

Discourse  6.  The  Messiah  (whose  character  and  office  had  been 
generally  exhibited  in  ch.  xlii.)  is  here  introduced  in  person, 
declaring  the  full  extent  of  his  commission,  which  is.  not  only 
to  restore  the  Israelites,  but  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  tbe  truo 
God,  and  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  with  the  Is 
raelites,  and  with  them  to  partake  of  the  same  common  salva 
tion,  procured  for  all  by  the  great  Redeemer  and  Reconciler  ol 
man  to  God.   (xlix.) 

Discourse  7.  predicts  the  dereliction  of  the  Jews  for  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  (I.  1 — 3.),  whose  sufferings  and  exal- 
tation arc  foretold.  (4 — 11.)  The  prophet  exhorts  the  believ- 
ing Jews,  after  the  pattern  of  Abraham,  to  trust  in  ( 'hrist.  and 
foretells  their  future  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  also  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity,  (li.  Iii.  1  — 12.) 

Discouass  6.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
intimated  in  I.  5,  6.,  and  obviates  the  offence  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  by  declaring  the  important  and  necessary 
cause  of  it,  and  foreshowing  the  glory  which  should  follow  it. 
(Iii.  13—15.  liii.) 

Discourse  9.  fori  tells  the  amplitude  of  the  church,  when  Jews 
and  Gentiles  should  lie  converted,    (liv.) 

Discoi  ass  10.  is  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 

Gospel,  from  which  none  shall  he  excluded  who  come    on  the 
terms  prescribed.    (Iv.  Ivi.  1 — S.) 
Disc  hi  RBI    II.  denounces   calamities   against  the   inhabitants  of 
Judah,  who  are   slurplv    reproved    for  their  idolatry  and    hv  po- 

crisy.     Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prophet  probahlj 

<  i       div.88     "There  li  a  remarkable  beauty  and  propriety  In  this 
i  called  < 

which  Cyrui  took  to  himself  and  which  he  gave  toall  I ' !  ■    -     '•'•  This 

Tky  foundation  thaUb*  laid ,   not,  Thou 
built     'I'll, ■. i.i,  i  I     ,-nK  the  foundation 

vented  the  bollding ;  nor  was  it  reaomed 
dfi  the  second  year  of  Dai  '  ■  "  a  pre- 

cision in  the  expressions  o(  the  prophets,  win,  h  i-  as  honourable  to  truth, 
as  it  is  unnoticed  by  careless  readers."     Dr   A   Clarko,  on  Isu   iliv.  23. 
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has  in  view  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  polity  by  the 
Chaldaeans,  and  perhaps,  by  the  Romans,  (lvi.  9 — 12.  lvii. — 
lix.  1 — 15.")     The  fifty-ninth  chapter,  he  observes,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  images  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  of  the  composition 
and  the  exact  construction  of  the  sentences. 
Discourse    12.   chiefly  predicts   the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  happy  state  of  the 
Christian  church,   (lix.   16 — 21.  lx. — lxvi.)      In  ch.  lx.  and 
Ixi.  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God,  by  the  conversion  and  accession  of  the  heathen  nations 
to  it,  are  "  set  forth  in  such  ample  and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly 
show,  that  the  full  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  reserved  for 
future  times.     This  subject  is  displayed  in  the  most  splendid 
colours,  under  a  great  variety  of  highly  poetical  images,  de- 
signed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  glories  of  that  perfect 
state  of  the  church,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  in  the  lat- 
ter times  ;  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted  and  gathered  from  their  disper- 
sions ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."   (Bp.  Lowth.)     The 
remarkable  prophecy  in  lxiii.  1 — 6.,  which  some  expositors 
refer  to  Judas  Maccabaeus,  the  learned  prelate  applies  primarily 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  ;  which 
in  the  Gospel  is  called  the  "  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the  "  days 
of  vengeance"   (Matt.  xvi.  28.  Luke  xxi.  22.)  ;  but  he  thinks 
it  may  ultimately  refer  to  the  yet  unfulfilled  predictions,  which 
intimate  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  peo- 
ple.    The  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophecy  manifestly  relate 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews, 
and  their  destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 
V.  Isaiah  has,  with  singular  propriety,  been  denominated 
the  "  evangelical  prophet,''''  on  account  of  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  and  character, 
the  ministry  and  preaching,  the  sufferings  and  death,  and  the 
extensive  permanent  kingdom  of  the  IVlessiah.     So  explicit 
and  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numerous, 
that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of  things  past  than  of  events 
yet  future,-  and  he  may  rather  be  called  an  evangelist,  than 
a  prophet.     No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them 
to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  events 
which  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.     This  prophet,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.     He  is 
at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented ;  he 
unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety. 
In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty ; 
in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diversity  ;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beauty  and  energy  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.     To  these  we  may 
add,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition 
of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that, 
if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  ;  so  that  the  saying  of  Ezekiel  may 
most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet, — 

"Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 
Full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty." — Ezek.  xxviii.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order, 
connection,  and  arrangement :  though  in  asserting  this  we 
must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which 
bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  frequently 
in  rapid  transitions  from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  human 
to  divine;  we  must  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant, 
they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
discrimination;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth 
chapters  of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  style  in 
which  he  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at  some 
length  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  in  those  chapters. 
But  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  in  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  odes 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest  personifications 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews 


from  their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration 
to  their  own  country  (verses  1 — 3.),  introduce0  a  chorus  of 
them,  expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sud- 
den downfall  of  Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune 
that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
These  oppressed  kingdoms,  or  their  rulers,  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  the  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus, 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing  in  the  political 
or  religious  world  that  is  supereminently  great  and  majestic  : 
the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy ;  the  cedars  of  Libanus  utter  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their  security 
now  he  is  no  more,  (verses  4 — 8.) 

This  is  followed  (9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
animated  personifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  that  was  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits 
of  monarchs.  These  illustrious  shades  arise  at  once  from 
their  couches  as  from  their  thrones  ;'  and  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  they 
insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state 
of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  (10,  11.) 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (12/) :  they  address  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  the  morning-star  fallen  from  heaven,  as 
the  first  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen 
from  his  high  state  :  they  introduce  him  as  uttering  the  most 
extravagant  vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his 
former  glory  ;  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  in  the  close,  with 
his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13 — 15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  different  scene,  and  a  most  happy 
image,  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn 
and  additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who 
light  upon  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and 
lying  naked  upon  the  bare  ground,  among  the  common  slain, 
just  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  Know  him. 
They  accost  him  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bitterly  reproach 
him  with  his  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the 
conquered  :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  this 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  from  that  which  those  of 
his  rank  usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his 
posterity  with  disgrace.  (16 — 20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  declaring  the 
fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  total  desolation  of  the  city;  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies;  confirming  the 
irreversible  decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath.  (21 — 27.) 
"  How  forcible,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  "  is  this  imagery, 
how  diversified,  how  sublime!  how  elevated  the  diction,  the 
figures,  the  sentiments  !  —  The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all 
Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole;  this,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  ana  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personifications  here 
are  frequent,  yet  not  confused  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a 
free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades  the  whole ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its  claim 
to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.  If,  indeed, 
I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  senti- 
ments on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or 
even  to  approach  it."2 

i  "The  image  of  the  dead,"  so  admirably  described  by  the  prophet, 
Bishop  Lowth  observes,  "is  taken  from  their  custom  of  burying,  [hose  at 
least  of  the  higher  rank,  in  large  sepulchral  vaults  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  at  Jerusalen  now  extant ;  and 
some  that  are  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of.Tudah.  See  Maun- 
drell,  p.  76.  You  are  to  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  an  immense  subterrane- 
ous vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  cells, 
to  receive  the  dead  bodies :  here  ihe  deceased  monarchs  lie  in  a  distin- 
guished sort  of  state  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  couch, 
with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his  head,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
chiefs  and  companions  round  about  him.  See  Ezek.  xxxii.  27.  On  which 
place  Sir  John  Chardin's  manuscript  note  is  as  follows  :— 'En  Mingrelie ils 
dorment  tous  leurs  epees  sous  leurs  tttes,  et  leurs  autres  amies  a  leur  cote  ; 
et  on  les  enterre  de  mesme,  leurs  armes  posies  de  cette  facon.' "  Bp. 
Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

*  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84 — 86.  vol.  i. 
pp.  294—301.  and  his  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230—232.  Jahn,  Introd. 
ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  367. 
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territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.3     It  is  equally  unc 
under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  died. 


§    5.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOEL. 

I.  Author  and   date. — II.    Occasion  and  scope. — III.  Analysis 
of  the  book. — IV.   Observations  on  its  style. 

befoiie  chtiist,  810 — 660,  or  later. 

I.  Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  this 
prophet,  there  is  erreat  diversity  of  opinion  amongr  learned 
men.  Although  several  persons  of  the  name  of . I  oelare  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,"  we  have  no  information  con- 
cerning the  prophet  himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
title  of  his  predictions  (i.  1.),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
According  to  some  idle  reports  collected  and  preserved  by 
thepseudo-Kpiphanius,2  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  and 
was  horn  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  the  confines  of  the 

incertain 
The 
celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years' 
famine  which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reign.  (SKingsviiL 
1 — 3.)  The  authors  of  the  two  celebrated  Jewish  Chroni- 
cles entitled  Seder  Olam  (both  treat  and  little),  Jarchi,  and 
several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Dru- 
sius.  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commenta- 
tors, maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.  Tarno- 
vius.  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign 
ofJosiah:  but  Vitfinga,4  Moldenhaw-er,6  Rosemiioller,6  and 
the  majority  of  modern  commentators,  -are  of  opinion  (after 
Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziab  :  consequently  he  wras  contemporary  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy  before  Amos.  This 
opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  any,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  arguments  : — 1.  Only  Egypt  and 
Edom  (iii.  19.)  are  enumerated  among  the  enemies  of Judah, 
no  mention  whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians:— 2.  Joel  (iii.  4 — 7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments, 
as  Amos  (i.  9 — 11.),  against  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
Idumsans  (who  hail  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carried 
off  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Gentiles') : 
— 3.  It  appears  from  Joel  ii.  15 — 17.  that  at  the  time  lie 
flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 

fious  worship  : — 1.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to 
uda?a,  together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii.  18,  19.)  : — 
5.  Although  Joel  foretells  the  calamity  of  famine  and  barren- 
ness of  the  land,  it.  is  evident  from  Amos  (iv.  6,  7.)  that  the 
Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but 
were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

II.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  cater- 
pillar. Sic.  being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring 
its  fruits  (the  certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  promising  them  various  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessings, 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  1.  u  on  Exhortation,  both  h>  tin  Priests  and  lo  the  Peo- 
ple, I"  repent,  by  reason  of  tht  Famine  brought  upon  them  by 
tin  Palmer-worm,  life,  in  consequence  if  their  Sins  (i.  1 — 
20.);  mid  is  followed  by  "  Denunciation  of  still  greater  Ca- 
lamities, if  they  c/jntinued  impenitent,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 

This  discourse  contains  a  double  prophecy;  applicable;  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  was  to  devour  the 
land,  and  was  to  he  arcoinpanii  d  with  so  severe  a  drought  and 
famine  as  should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be 
interrupted;  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Baby- 
lonian invasion, — and  perhaps  also  the  invasions  of  the  IVr- 
fiatis,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  Jews  were  succes- 
sively subjugated. 

Part  II.  An  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  Fast 
(ii.  12 — 17.),  with  a  promise  of  removing  tin-  Calamities  of 
the  Jews  on  that  Repentance.  (18 — 26.) 

From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes   an  easy  transition   to  the   copious 

blessings   of    the  (Jospel,    part  ieillarl  V    the    ell'usion   of    the   gjfifl 

of  the  ll"|y  Spirit:  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  and  polity  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 

'  Bee  S nl    Onomastii Vet.  Teat.  p.  617. 

»  !>'■  Vltli  Prophetarum  la  Epiphanll  op.  torn.  ii.  p.  246. 

•  Typus  Doctrine  Prophet  can  Iv.p.  36 

*  loiroduct! Llbro   Canonleos  Vet.  et  Nov  Teat  pp.  120,131. 

'  Scholia  In  Vel  Tesl   Partis  septime,  vol  i  pp   133,  134. 

1  The  (amine  predicted  by  Joel,  Jabn  refera  to  that  winch  took  place  in 
ll.p  time  of  the  M.urabees.    See  1  Mace.  ix.  23—27. 


the  Gospel ;  interspersing  promises  of  safety  to  the  faithful 
and  penitent,  which  were  afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the 
Christians  in  that  great  national  calamity.  (27—32.  Compare 
Actsii.  17—21.) 
Part  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  Return  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  Opponents,  together  with 
the  glorious  State  of  the  Church  that  18  to  follow,   (iii.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Joel,  though  different  from  that  of  Hosea, 
is  highly  poetical :»  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  copious; 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime.  In 
the  two  first  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  pro- 
phetic poetry  ;  and  his  description  of  the  plague  of  locusts, 
of  the  deep  national  repentance,  and  of  the  happy  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  Gospel,  are 
wrought  up  with  admirable  force  and  beauty. 

§  6.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  MICAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Occasion  and  scope. — III.  Synopsis 
of  its  contents. — IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. — 

V.  Observations  on  its  style. 

before  cuiust,  758 — 699. 

I.  Micah,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  and  all  modern  copies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
that  country  ;  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  The  genuineness  of  his  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
temple,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  (xxvi. 
18,  19J 

II.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah'J  (in  consequence  of  which 
the  Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and 
the  Babylonian  not  long  after  fell  upon  Judah),  the  prophet 
Micah  was  raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  confirm  his 
predictions  against  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  he  in- 
vited to  repentance  both  by  threatened  judgments  and  by 
promised  mercies.10 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three 
parts;  viz. 

Introduction  or  title,  i.  1. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Iteigns  of 
Jotham  King  of  Judah  {u-ilh  whom  Pekah  King  of  Israel 
was  contemporary),  in  icliicli  the  Divine  Judgments  are  de- 
nounced against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  Sins.  (i. 
2—16.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  oj 
Ahaz  King  of  Judah  (with  whom  his  Son  Hezekiah  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  Government  during  tht  latter  Part  of  his  Life), 
and  of  Pekah  King  of  Israel,  who  was  also  contemporary 
with  him.  (ii. — iv.  8.) 

In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  both 
nations  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  their 
enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.),  and  Judah  for  their 
cruelty  to  the  pious,  (iii.  1 — 7.)  He  then  vindicates  hi6  pro- 
phetic mission,  and  denounces  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  that, 
though  they  should  "  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity,"  for  their  sake  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps.  (8 — 12.)  This 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  19.  24.,  that  this  particular  prediction  was  uttered  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  it 
was  a  means  of  preserving  Jeremiah  from  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death.  In  ch.  iv.  1 — 8.  the  glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  of 
Messiah  is  foretold,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the 
church. 

Part  HI.  includes  tin  Prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during 
tin  Reign  ,,f  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah,  tht  first  sis  years  of 
whose  Government  wen  contemporary  with  tin1  greater  Purl 

»   Farly  in  the-  Inst  ronlnrv,   Mr.  Hermann  Von   del  Hanll.  whom,   from 

of  philosophical  paradoxes,  Bp.  Lowth  has  termed  the  "Bar- 

mpted  ' lui  ;"  I'Unliir  verse. 

n rdingly  published  the  tin  <  n,  in  1708;  and 

ii«ain.  Willi  aili'litinns,  al  I  lie  same  flair,  in  1790,  ln8V0. 

•  Compare  2  Kings  xv.    m\   3 Chron.  xxvi.— xxxi.  Isa.  xxxvi  — xxxviii. 
10  Roberts's  Clavw  BibUoTUID,  p.  671 
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of  the  Reign  of  Hoshea,  the  last  King  of  Israel,  (iv.  9 — 13. 
v. — vii. 
In  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Micah,  the  Jews  are  threatened 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.) :  this  event  took 
place  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Micah's  time  ; 
and  the  Chaldaeans,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  in  effect- 
ing it,  had  not  arisen  in  the  prophet's  age  to  any  distinction 
among  the  nations.  The  total  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
forces  is  foretold  (11 — 13.)  ;  and  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  is 
assured  of  God's  preservation  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  should  descend  from  him  (and  the  place  of  whose 
nativity  is  particularly  indicated),  and  by  a  prediction  of 
Sennacherib's  murder,  (v.  1 — 15.)  The  people  are  then  fore- 
warned of  the  judgments  that  would  befall  them  for  their  sins 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (vi.  1 — 16.)  :  the  wickedness  of  whose 
reign  is  further  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  as  also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  from  their  general  dispersion  after  they  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel,   (vii.) 

IV.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  contains  a  summary  of  the  prophecies 
delivered  by  the  latter  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  final 
return  of  the  Jews,  which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hales  : 

Chap.  V.  2.  "  And  art  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  little  to  be  esteemed] 

Among  the  thousands  of  Judah? 

from  thee  shall  issue  [the  Leader], 
Who  shall  ride  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God] 
(But  his  issuings  are  from  old, 
From  days  of  eternity). 
III.  3.  Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 
Until  the  time  that  she  tchich  shall  bear 
Have  borne  :  then  shall  return 
The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews] 
Along  with  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
TV.  4.  And  he  shall  stand  ami  guide  them 
In  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 

In  the  majesty  of  the  name  op  the  Lord  his  God. 
And  when  they  return,  He  shall  be  magnified 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
And  he  shall  be  their  peace." 

"  This  prophecy,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "consists  of  four 
parts,  1.  The  human  birth-place  of  Christ.  2.  His  eternal 
generation.  3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until 
his  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin,  after  which  they  are  to 
return  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  and  univer- 
sal dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  de- 
cided at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  the  most  respect- 
able Jewish,  synod  that  ever  sat,  convened  by  Herod,  to 
determine  from  prophecy  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah, 
which  they  agreed  to  be  Bethlehem,  upon  the  authority  of 
Micah,  which  they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part 
only,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
translation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions. 

Matt.  ii.  6.  "And  thou  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah; 
From  thee  shall  issue  the  Leader, 
Who  shall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God]." 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the 
question  proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer 
in  the  negative.  As  in  Nathan's  prophecy,  "  Shalt  thou 
build  me  a  house?''''  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.)  the  parallel  passage 
answers  in  the  negative,  "  Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a  house," 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  4.) 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  toj, 
Nagid,  a  usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Isa. 
Iv.  4.  Dan.  ix.  25.),  usually  rendered  'Hy.ufxtvjs,  '■'■leader,''''  by 
the  Septuagint,  and  retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a 
necessary  distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
from  "  the  captains  of  thousands,'"  styled  'Hye/ucn,  judiciously 
substituted  for  the  thousands  themselves  in  Micah,  to  mark 
the  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  has  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  "  rule"  by  the  verb  ttc/^xvs;,  "  shall  guide  as  a 
shepherd','''  afterwards  intimated  by  Micah,  njm,  v.u  TrcijuAvd, 
as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuacrint.  For  He  is  "  the  shepherd 
of  Israel"  (Gen.  xlix.  24.  Psal.  lxxx.  l.\  "  the  chief  shepherd" 
(1  Pet.  v.  4.),  and  "  the  good  shepherd"  (John  x.  14.),  who 
appointed  his  apostles  to  " guide  and  pasture  his  sheep." 
(John  xxi.  16.) 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully  distin- 
guished by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  which  strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the 
primeval  birth  of  Wisdom.  (Prov.  viii.  22—25.) 


5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah's  former  prophecy  (vii.  14.) 
is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20,  21.),  and  of  the  final  peace 
of  his  kingdom.  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7.) 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive, respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the 
whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limita- 
tions of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman  to  the  line  oi  Shem,  to 
the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  royal  house  of  David  here  terminating  in  his  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  "the  city  of  David."  It  carefully  distinguishes 
his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells  the 
rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  tor  a  season  ;  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  through- 
out the  earth  in  the  Regeneration.  It  forms,  therefore,  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle  or  Wisdom, 
in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel :  his  prophetic 
character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  latter  in  the  Apocalypse.  (Rev.  xxii.  20.)1 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible, 
pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity 
of  Hosea;  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poetical.2  His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

§  7.  on  the  book  of  the  prophet  nahum. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Scope  and  synojisis  of  its  contents. — 
III.    Observations  on  its  stvle. 
BEFOHE    CHRIST,    7*20 — 698. 

I.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee, 
and  situate  in  the  territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  lived ;  some  making  him  contemporary 
with  Jotham,  others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  places  him  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715 
before  the  Christian  aera;  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet 
is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians,  for 
their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.  &c.  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 11.),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the 
Assyrians  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  not  long  after  the  subversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser. 

II.  The  Scope  of  this  prophecy  is,  to  denounce  the  certain 
and  imminent  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  its  metropolis  Nineveh  ;  who,  after  a 
transient  repentance  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching, 
had  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  which  they  even  aggra- 
vated by  their  wickedness.  With  this  denunciation,  the 
prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God  tempered 
by  long-suffering  and  goodness  (i.  1  —  8.),  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 15.)  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.)3  This  prophecy,  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes,  was  highly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  Assyrians  had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had 
recently  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior 
to  all  the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the 
exordium  of  his  prophecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem,  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most 

i  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  462,  463. 

»  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

'  The  best  commentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of  Bishop 
Newton's  Dissertations  (vol.  i.  pp.  141 — 153.);  in  which  he  has  ably  illus- 
trated the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. 
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vivid  colours    and  with  images  that  are  truly  pathetic  and 
sublime.1 

§    8.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZEPHANIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  book. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,   640 609. 

I.  This  prophet,  who  was  "  the  son  of  Cuslii,  the  son  of 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah"  (i.  1.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon;  but,  though 
he  has  mentioned  his  ancestors  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions, nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  thence,  as  to  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged.     We  learn,  however,  from  his 

Jtopheoy,  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  in  the  reign  of 
osiah  ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time  that  Jere- 
miah entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in  method  and  sub- 
ject he  greatly  resembles  him. 

On  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  theab- 
breviator  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied 
before  Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5.  20.  22.1  seems 
to  speak  of  those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  the 
former  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5.  9.)  describes  as  existing  in  the  most 
flagitious  extent.  From  his  account  of  the  disorders  prevail- 
ing in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  before 
this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his 
dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
not  characterized  by  any  striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

II.  In  consequence  of  the  idolatry  and  other  iniquities  pre- 
vailing in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  dis- 
regarded the  denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  pro- 
phets, Zephaniah  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity 
of  their  wickedness,  and  to  denounce  the  imminent  desola- 
tion that  awaited  them ;  to  excite  them  to  repentance,  to  fore- 
tell the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  to  comfort  the  pious 
Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  wmich  consists  of  three  chapters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  sections;  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the  divine  ven- 
geance, (ii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  3.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  (ii.  4 — 7.),  Moab- 
itea,  and  Ammonites  (8 — 11.),  Ethiopia  (12.),  and  Nine- 
\.h.   (13—15.) 

Skit.  4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  fore- 
told (iii.  I — 7.),  together  with  their  future  restoration  and 
the  ultimate  prosperous  state  of  the  church.   (8 — 20.) 


SECTION  III. 

">N  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  NEAR  TO  AND  DURING   THE 
BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

§     1.    OX  THE    BOOK   OF  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Occasion  of  his  prophecies. — Differ- 
ent collections  of  them. — III.  Synopsis  of  their  contents. — 
IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah. — V.  Observations 
on  their  style. 

BF.Fonr.  Christ,  628 — 586. 
1.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race, being 
(as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Ana- 
moth  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out 

of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh. 
\\i.  18..),  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.-  Some  critics  have  con- 
jectured  that  his  lather  was  the  same  llilkiah,  the  high- 
priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  {2  Kings  xxii.  H.)  : 
I. nt  lor  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he 
bore  the  same  name,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  .lews;  for,  il'llilkiah  had  really  been  the  high-priest, he 
would  doubtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and 
would  not  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  or- 
dinary and  inferior  class.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical office,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to 

'  Lowth'a  Lectures,  vol  U  p  99 
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discharge  the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  forty-two  years, 
reckoned  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  In  the 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition from  his  countrymen  of  all  degrees,  whose  persecution 
and  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  his  mind,  as  to 
draw  from  him  expressions,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
which  many  have  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  reli- 
gious principles ;  but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be 
found  to  demand  our  pity  rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  integrity  : 
a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  whose  miseries  he  pathetically 
deplores  ;  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and  undergo  all  hardships 
in  their  company,  than  separately  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease  and 
plenty,  which  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have 
secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contrary  to  his 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  Chaldaeans 
had  left  governor  in  Judaea,  he  there  continued  warmly  to 
remonstrate  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  foretelling  the 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom 
and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  the  JewsatTahpanhes  were  so  offended  at  his 
faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death,  which 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  decease,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  true,  considering  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness, 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few 
years  after,  they  were  miserably  destroyed  by  the  Babylo- 
nian armies  which  invaded  Egypt,  according  to  the  prophet's 
prediction,  (xliv.  27,  28.)3  Some  Jewish  writers,  however, 
affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judaea,  while  others  say  that  he  went 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there;  and  a  third  class  are  of  opinion 
that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  broken  by 
the  calamities  which  had  happened  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.  This  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  Hebrew,  except 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Chaldee. 
His  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  years  of  the  captivity 
were  known  to  and  read  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  (ix.  1.) 

II.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  enormities 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them,  though  not  without  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  future  restoration  and  deliverance,  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah;  except  the 
forty-fifth  chapter,  which  relates  personally  to  Baruch,  and 
the  six  following  chapters,  which  respect  the  fortunes  of 
some  particular  heathen  nations.-' 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  this  book,  that  there 
were  four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The 
first  was  that  mentioned  in  chap,  xxxvi.  2.  and  made  by 
divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
In  this  collection  were  contained  all  the  predictions  which  he 
had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  well  against 
other  nations  as  against  the  Jews :  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with 
those  denounced  against  the  Jews  ;  but  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Septuagint,  they  follow  immediately  after  the  thir- 
teenth verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.5  This  first  collec- 
tion comprised  chapters  i. — xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  XXXV.  xxxvi.  xlv. 
— Ii.  inclusive. 

The  second  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xxx.  2., 
and  contained  chapters  xxvii. — xxxi.  inclusive  :  it  was  made 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii 
1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself 
in  the  genera]  preface  to  his  hook,  where  he  says  thai  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  "  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  sou 
of  Anion  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
and  came  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  kino  „t" 
Judah,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying  away  of 
Jerusalem  into  captivity  in  the  fifth  month."  (i.  1 — 3.)  I  !on- 
sequently,  this  third  collection  included  chapters  xxi. — xxiv. 
xxxii. — xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. — xxxix. 

p  Dr.  Blarney's  Translation  of  Jeremiah,  pp.  891,  222.  2d  edit 
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The  fourth  collection,  containing  chapters  xl. — xliv.  inclu- 
sive, presents  us  with  an  account  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and 
of  the  other  Jews  who  were  left  in  Judrea  hy  the  command 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  fifty-second  chapter  was  probably 
added  by  Ezra1  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  the 
inspired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the 

Srophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the 
estruction  of  the  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentations. 

III.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered;  the  cause  of 
their  transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Professor  Dahler  of  Strasbourg,  in  bis  French  version  of 
this  prophet,  divides  the  book  into  fifty-five  sections,  which 
he  disposes  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 

1.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jos i alt. 


Chapter  Year  of  Reign. 

i.  1-19.    -  -  13. 

iv.  v.  vi.  xxx.  •      after  18. 

ii.  1.— iii.  5.  -      after  18. 


Chapter. 


Year  of  Reiyn. 
after  18. 
after  13. 
uncertain 


2.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jehoiakim. 


Chapter 


xxvi.  1—24. 
xlvi.  2—12. 
x.  1—16. 
xiv.  1— v.  21. 
xvi.  1.— xvii.  18. 
xviii.  1 — 23. 
xix.  1— xx.  13. 


Year  of  Reign. 
lor  2. 
lor  2. 
3  or  4. 
4. 
4. 

uncertain, 
uncertain, 
uncertain. 


Chapter. 
xx.  14.-18. 
xxiii.  9-40. 
xxxv.  1—19. 
xxv.  1-38. 
xxxvi.  1—32. 
xlv.  1-5. 
xii.  14-17. 
x.  17-25. 


Year  of  Reign. 

uncertain. 
4  or  5. 
4  cr  5. 
5. 


3.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jeconiah. 

Chap.  xiii.  1—27. 

4.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Zedekiah. 


Chapter        Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter 

Year  of  Reign. 

xxii.  1. — xxiii.  8. 

1. 

xxxiv.  1—7. 

10. 

xi.  1—17. 

1. 

xxxvii.  1  —  10. 

10. 

xi.  18.— xii.  13.  • 

1. 

xxxiv.  8—22. 

10. 

xxiv.  1—10. 

1. 

xxxvii.   11-21 

10. 

xxix.  1—32. 

lor  2. 

xx  xviii.  1—28. 

10. 

xxvii.  1. — xxviii.  17 

4. 

x.x.xix.  15 — 18. 

10. 

xlix.  34— 39.       - 

4. 

x.xxii.  1 — 44. 

10. 

li.  59-64. 

4. 

xxxiii.  1 — 26. 

11. 

xxi.  1—14. 

9. 

xxxix.  1—10. 

11. 

5.  History  of  Jeremiah,  and  Discourses  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Palestine  after  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem. 


Chapter     Year  after  Jer.  taken 
xxxix.  11     14.        -        1. 
xl 


Chapter     Year  after  Jer.  taken, 
xlii.  1.— xliii.  7.  -    J. 

.x.xx.  ].  .x.x.xi.  40.         -     1. 


xii.  18.        -        1. 
6.  Discnurses  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 
Chapter.  Year  after  Jer.  taken. 


xliii.  8—13. 
xlii.  1-30. 
xlvi.  13—28. 


-      17  or  18. 
uncertain. 

7.  Discourses  of  uncertain  Dale  concerning  foreign  Nations. 
xlvi.  1.— xlix.  1 — 5.  concerning  the      Ammonites, 
xlviii.  I— 47.  -  -  -  -      Moab. 

xlix.  7—22.  .  .  -  Edom. 

xlix.  23—27. ....      Damascus. 
1.  1.— li.  58—64.  -  -  -  Babylon. 

8.  An  Historical  Appendix,  chap.  Iii.  1 — 34. 
A  somewhat  different  arrangement,  and  more  simple  than 
the  preceding,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his 
version  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah;  who  has  endeavoured, 
with  great  judgment,  to  restore  their  proper  order  by  trans- 
posing the  chapters  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
According  to  his  arrangement,  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

1.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Josiah,  contain- 
ing chapters  i. — xii.  inclusive. 

2.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Jehoiakim,  com- 
prising chapters  xiii. — xx.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. — 
xlviii.  and  xlix.  1 — 33. 

3.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Zedekiah,  includ- 
ing chapters  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. — xxxix.  xlix. 
34—39.  and  1.  li. 

4.  The  Prophecies  delivered  under  the  Government  ofGedaliah, 
from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into 
Egypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the 
Jews  in  that  country;  comprehending  chapters  xl. — xliv. 
inclusive. 

As  this  arrangement  throws  much  light  upon  the  predic- 
tions of  Jeremiah,   it   has   been  adopted  in  the  following 

1  Carpzov  ascribes  it  to  Baruch,  or  some  other  inspired  man.  Inlrod. 
pars  iii.  p.  152. 
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synopsis,   which   accordingly  consists   of   four   parts,   and 
thirty-one  prophetic  discourses  : — 

The  Introduction  to  the  book  contains  its  title  (i.  1—3.), 
the  call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  God  (4 — 10.)  ;  the  purport  of  which  ig 
explained  by  two  symbolical  images  or  visions,  that  of  an 
almond  tree  (11.)  indicating  the  nearness,  and  the  vision  of 
a  seething-pot  typifying  the  severity,  of  the  divine  judgments. 
The  face  ot  the  pot  being  turned  from  the  north  denoted  that 
they  were  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans, 
whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea,  and  poured  forth  its 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  comprises  such  Prophecies  as  were  delivered  in  the 
Reign  of  Josiah.  (ch.  ii. — xii.) 

Discourse  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  professes  to  retain  the  same 
kindness  and  favourable  disposition  for  the  Jews  (ii.  1 — 3.), 
with  whom""  he  expostulates  on  account  of  their  ungrateful 
returns  for  his  past  goodness  (4 — 13.),  and  shows  that  it  was 
their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  and  disloyalty 
which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose  them  to 
calamities  and  misery.  (14 — 30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  God, 
with  an  implied  promise  of  acceptance,  and  lamenting  the 
necessity  under  which  he  was,  through  their  continued  ob- 
stinacy, of  giving  them  further  marks  of  his  displeasure.  (31 
— 37.  iii.  1 — 5.)  Dr.  Blayney  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  analysis  of  Jeremiah's  writings)  thinks  that  this  prophecy 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  commission. 

Discourse  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  contains  a 
complaint  against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her 
sister  Israel,  whom  God  had  already  cast  off  for  her  idolatrous 
apostasy,  (iii.  6 — 12.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy 
in  the  tenth  verse  points  out  the  date  of  this  prophetic  dis- 
course to  have  been  some  time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah's  reign,  when  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  king,  were  professedly  engaged  in  measures  of  reforma- 
tion, which,  however,  are  here  declared  to  have  been  insin- 
cere. The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  upon  her  repentance,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  after-times,  which  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles 
themselves  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12 — 21.) 
The  children  of  Israel,  confessing  and  bewailing  their  sins, 
have  the  same  comfortable  assurances,  as  before,  repeated  to 
them.  (22 — 25.  iv.  1,  2.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  pre- 
faced with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divine  judgments  by  a  timely 
repentance  (iv.  3 — 5.),  the  Babylonian  invasion  is  clearly  and 
fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ;  and  the  um 
versal  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  the  people  is  represented 
at  large,  and  stated  to  be  the  justly  provoking  cause  of  the 
national  ruin.   (iv.  6 — 31.  v.  vi.) 

Discourse  3.  Although  the  date  of  this  prophecy  is  not  pre- 
cisely marked,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  preceding,  and,  it  should  seem,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Besides  the  prophets  who  were  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  there  were  others  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  flatter  the  people  with  opposite  predictions.  They  taught 
them  to  regard  such  threats  as  groundless;  since  God  (they 
said)  would  have  too  much  regard  for  his  own  honour  to  suf- 
fer his  temple  to  be  profaned,  and  the  seat  of  his  holiness  to 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  openly  to  re- 
prove the  falsehood  of  those  assertions,  and  to  show,  by  an  ex- 
ample in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  allbrd  no 
security  to  the  guilty  ;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  at  Jerusalem,  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would 
cast  the  people  of  Judah  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already 
cast  off  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness,  (vii.  1  — 16.) 
God  justifies  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people's  impiety  and  idolatry.  (17 — 20.)  The  pro- 
phet declares  thai  their  sacrifices  would  be  unacceptable,  while 
they  continued  deaf  to  the  calls  of  God's  messengers  (21 — 
28.)  ;  he  further  specifics  the  gross  idolatries  with  which  they 
were  defiled,  and  pronounces  a  heavy  sentence  of  divine  ven- 
geance both  on  the  dead  and  on  the  living.  (29 — 31.  viii. 
1 — 3.)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  the  prophet,  at 
first,  in  the  nntne  of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vainly 
thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they  had  his  law 
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among  them,  though  they  kept  not  that  law.  (viii.  4 — 17.) 
Next,  in  his  own  person,  Jeremiah  gives  vent  to  his  lamenta- 
tions at  the  foresight  of  the  calamities  which  the  CbaldfBans 
would  inflict  upon  the  Jews  (18 — 22.  ix.)  ;  and  earnestly  dis- 
suades his  countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1 — 18.),  setting  forth 
the  vanity  of  idols  in  comparison  with  the  true  God.  Jeru- 
salem is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her 
ruin,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy.  (19 — 25.) 
Ill  Perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet's  discourse,  the  dill'crciice 
of  speakers  must  be  attended  to ;  the  transition  from  one  to 
another  being  very  quick  and  sudden,  hut  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
Disi  (husk.  1.  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  Jo- 
siah's  reign;1  when  the  people,  having  forgotten  the  solemn 
covenant-engagements,  which  they  had  made  in  the  18th  year 
of  .losiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiii.  3.)  are  supposed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  prophet  was,  therefore,  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  and 
rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  hereditary  disobedience,  (xi. 
1 — s.)  He  denounces  severe  judgments  against  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous  apostasy.  (9 — 17.) 
Being  informed]  by  divine  revelation,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 

men  of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against  them,  and 
is  authorized  to  foretell  their  utter  destruction  (18 — 23.)  ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1 — 6.), 
who  answers  the  prophet's  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  pro- 
mises the  future  restoration  of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in 
kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours  who  had  oppressed  them : 
but  with  this  reservation,  that  such  of  them  as  would  embrace 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated into  his  church,  while  the  unbelieving  part  would  utterly 
perish.   (14—17.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  ofJeho- 
iakitn. 

Ehscoi  RBI  1.  comprises  a  single  and  distinct  prophecy  ;  which, 
under  two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking 
of  bottles  (that  is,  skins)  filled  with  wine,  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  that  was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, (xiii.  I — 14.)  An  exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance is  subjoined  (v.  15 — 21.)  ;  and  their  incorrigible  wick- 
edness and  profligacy  arc  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  imminently  awaited  them.  (22 — 27.)  The  particular 
mention  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  18th 
verse,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  as- 
cribes this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  that  of  his  queen,  is  in  like  man- 
ner noticed  together  in  ch.  xxii.  18. 

Discourse  2.  was,  in  all  probability,  delivered  shortly  after  the 
preceding.  It  predicts  a  severe  famine,  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  but  which  docs  not  bring  them  to  repentance  (xiv. 
1 — 22.)  ;  and  announces  God's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy 
Judah,  unless  they  should  speedily  repent,  (xv.  1 — 9.)  The 
prophet,  complaining  that  he  is  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
reason  of  his  ollicc,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
on  condition  of  obedience  and  fidelity  on  his  part.    (10 — 21.) 

Discourse  :<•  foretells  the  utter  ruin  of  the  JeWS,  in  the  type  of 
the  prophet  being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvi.  1  — 13.)  ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  announces  their  future  restoration 
(  M,  15. j,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  ( IB — 21.)  ; 
accompanied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  tin  ir  attach- 
ment to  idolatry  (the  fatal  consequences  of  which  are  announc- 
ed), and  also  for  their  too  great  reliance  on  human  aid.  (xvii. 
1—: 

DlSCOl   BBS    I.  is  taken  up  with  a  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the 

strict  observant f  the  Sabbath-day  (wii.  lit — 27.),  which 

Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  proclaim  aloud  in  all  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  conduct  of  Bach 

individual,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  nation. 
Disci   nsi.   :">.  shows,  under  the  type   of  :,   poller,  Cod's  absolute 

authority  over  nations  and  kingdoms*  to  alter  and  regulati 
their  condition  at  his  own  discretion,  (xviii.  1  — 10.)  The 
prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  im- 
pending dangers  by  repentance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their 

refusal,   to    lor.  tell    their    destruction.     (II  — 17.)      The   Jews 

conspiring  against  him,  Jeremiah  implores  judgment  against 
them.  (18—23.) 

i  Mr.  1  i  sfer  ii  i"  the  i  ommenceinent  ol 

Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  ■  i  ihe  death  of  Jo 


[Part  V.  Chap.  IV, 

Discourse  G.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel,  is 
foretold  the  similar  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  their  sins  (xix.);  and  a 
severe  judgment  is  denounced  against  Pashur  for  apprehending 
and  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1 — 6.),  who  complains  of  the 
persecutions  he  met  with.    (7 — 1«.) 

DlSCOUBSS  7.  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately 
after  the  preceding,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  whence 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  "go  down  to  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah."  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the  king, 
his  servants,  and  people,  recommending  an  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  right  and  justice  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  the 
throne,  and  preventing  the  ruin  of  both  prince  and  people. 
(xxii.  1 — 9.)  The  captivity  of  Shallum  is  declared  to  be  irre- 
versible. (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is  severely  reproved  for  his 
tyrannical  expressions,  and  his  miserable  end  is  foretold.  (13 
— 19.)  His  family  is  threatened  with  a  continuance  of  simi- 
lar calamities;  the  fall  and  captivity  of  his  son  Jeconiah  are 
explicitly  set  forth,  together  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
his  posterity  from  the  throne.  (20 — 30.)  The  prophecy  con- 
eludes  with  consolatory  promises  of  future  blessings,  of  the 
return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  and  of  happier  times  under 
better  governors;  of  the  glorious  establishment  of  Messiah's 
kingdom  ;  and  of  the  subsequent  final  restoration  of  all  the 
dispersed  Israelites  to  their  own  land,   (xxiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  8.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  false  pro- 
phets, and  mockers  of  true  prophets,   (xxiii.  9 — 40.) 

Discourse  9.  predicts  their  subjugation,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years  (xxv.  1 — 11.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babylon  was  to 
be  destroyed  (12 — 14.)  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Judah  and 
several  other  countries  (including  Babylon  herself,  here  carlled 
Sheshach),  is  prefigured  by  the  prophet's  drinking  a  cup  of 
wine.  (15 — 38.) 

Discourse  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without  a  speedy 
repentance  and  reformation  (xxvi.  1 — 6.),  is  apprehended  and 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  offence,  but  is  acquitted, 
his  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Micah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  (7 — 19.)  The  sacred  writer  then  observes,  in  his 
own  person,  that  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  Micah, 
there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign,  which 
might  have  operated  very  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jere- 
miah, but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  exercised 
in  his  behalf  by  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan.   (20 — 24.) 

Discourse  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  condemned  by 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  to  them  a 
certain  rule  of  life.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  the  Rechabites 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  (xxxv.) 

Discourse  12.  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  causes  Baruch 
to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  them 
to  the  people  on  a  fast-day.  (xxxvi.  1 — 10.)  The  princes 
being  informed  of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  be- 
fore them.  (11  — 15.)  Filled  with  consternation  at  its  con- 
tents, they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  themselves 
(16 — 19.);  they  acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  the  roll, 
and  having  heard  part  of  its  contents,  be  cuts  it  to  pieces,  and 
burns  it.  (20 — 2<">.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write  it  anew, 
and  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  Jehoiakim 
(27 — 31.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  addi 
tions  (32.);  hut  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threatening 
contained  in  those  predictions,  and  being  perhaps  afraid  of 
sharing  in  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet,  God  commissions 
Jeremiah  to  assure  Baruch  that  his  life  should  he  preserved  by 
a  special  prov  idence  amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  against 
Judah.    (xlv.) 

Discourse  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  scvera. 
heathen  nations  (xlvi.  1.),  which   are  supposedsjo  have  been 

placed  towards  the  close  of  the  hook  of  Jeremiah,  as  being  in 
some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As.  however,  in 
point  of  time,  they  were  evidently  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim.  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  referred  to  the 
present  section.      In  this  discourse  are  comprised. 

(l  )  a  prophecy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  that  garrisoned  r\ar<-h<>. 
by  th/rjhaldsMna  (atvl  ol  the  satire  conq 

|.  :  .,,  ,.|  111.-  land  ol  111"  Ptuh.-I  m.-s    in.lud 

log  Tyre  (xlvll   .  and  a!  o  ol  the  Moabttes  (alviil  \  by  the  to 
Nebnchsdne  ,      ,    ..  ,  .     .. 

IY.-di.-ii.iiis  nl'  Ihe  1-e.nuur-sl  of  Hie  Ammonite*  (vh\    1—6)  l.y  tho 

monarch,  and  likewfseol  the  land  ol  l  I  I'on.as- 

—33.) 
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Part  III.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  King  of  Judith. 

Discourse  1.  A  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by 
the  Chaldaeans,  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign. 
(xlix.  34 — 39.)  On  the  final  subversion  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  Elam  was  restored  (as  promised  in  ver.  39.)  to  its 
former  possessors,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

Discourse  2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figs,  God  repre- 
sents to  Jeremiah  the  different  manner  in  which  he  should 
deal  with  the  people  that  were  already  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  who  were  left  behind  ; — show- 
ing favour  and  kindness  to  the  former  in  their  restoration  and 
re-establishment,  but  pursuing  the  latter  with  unrelenting  judg- 
ments to  utter  destruction,   (xxiv.) 

Discourse  3.  The  Jews  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  believe 
such  as  pretended  to  foretell  their  speedy  return  into  their  own 
country  (xxix.  1 — 23.)  ;  and  judgment  is  denounced  against 
Shemaiah  for  writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
Ion  (24 — 32.)  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  the  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  read  im- 
mediately after  verse  20.,  which  seems  to  be  its  original  and 
proper  place. 

Discourse  4.  contains  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  but  chiefly  from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans, 
on  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity  (xxx.)  ;  and  pre- 
dicts their  happy  state  after  that  glorious  event  shall  be  accom- 

.  plished  (xxxi.  1 — 26.),  concluding  with  a  fuller  prophecy 
describing  the  Gospel  state,  as  also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
their  conversion.  (27 — 38.)  "  Both  events,"  Dr.  Blayney  re- 
marks, "  are  frequently  thus  connected  together  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  perhaps  with  this  design,  that  when  that 
which  was  nearest  at  hand  should  be  accomplished,  it  might 
afford  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  that 
the  latter,  how  remote  soever  its  period,  would  in  like  manner 
be  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  its  due 
season." 

Discourse  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  being 
solicited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  ordered, 
under  the  type  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admonish  them,  espe- 
cially Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
warns  them  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets 
(xxvii.) ;  and  the  death  of  Hananiah,  who  was  one  of  them, 
is  foretold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  1 — 16.),  who  died  accord- 
ingly about  two  months  after.   (17.) 

Discourse  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon  their 
repentance  and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored. (1.  li.  1 — 58.)  This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 
delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to 
the  Jews  there,  in  order  to  be  read  to  them  :  after  which  it  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.1 

Discourse  7.  was  probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, previously  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  commeaced 
in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  In  this  prophecy  Jeremiah 
(who  had  been  requested  to  "  inquire  of  the  Lord"  for  his 
countrymen)  foretells  a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity, 
and  advises  the  people  to  yield  to  the  Chaldaeans  (xxi.  1 — 10.)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  God's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  stronghold,  which  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
them  when  God  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11 — 14.) 

Discourse  8.  consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies.  The  first, 
probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's reign,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  death,  and 
honourable  interment,  (xxxiv.  1 — 7.)  The  seco?ul  prophecy, 
which"  was  announced  some  time  after,  when  the  Chaldaeans 

«  The  fifty-first  chapter  of  Jeremiah  closes  with  the  following  sentence  : 
— "  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah  ;"  which,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  was 
added  by  the  person  (whoever  it  might  be)  that  collected  his  prophecies, 
and  digested  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles.  This  sentence  does  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version,  where 
indeed  it  could  not  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  because  the 
chapters  are  arranged  differently  in  that  version  ;  and  chapter  li.  forms 
only  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  collection.  The  disposition  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecies  is,  apparently,  so  arbitrary,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  made 
under  the  prophet's  direction. 


had  broken  off  the  siege  in  order  to  encounter  the  Egyptian 
army,  severely  reproves  and  threatens  the  Jews  for  their  per- 
fidious violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  of  obe- 
dience to  God.   (8 — 22.) 

Discourse  9.  Jeremiah  foretells  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  return  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (xxxvii.  1 — 10.)  For  this  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon 
(11 — 15.),  from  which  he  was  released,  but  still  kept  a  pri- 
soner, though  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  abated. 
(16-21.) 

Discourse  10.  confirms  the  promised  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity,  by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field. 
(xxxii.) 

Discourse  11.  predicts  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(xxxiii.  1 — 9.),  and  that  the  land,  whose  desolation  the  Jews 
deplored,  should  again  flourish  with  multitudes  of  men  and  cat- 
tle (10 — 13.)  ;  whence  the  prophet  takes  occasion  to  confirm 
his  former  promise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of 
righteousness  under  the  Messiah.  (14 — 26.)  This  evangeli- 
cal prediction  is,  as  yet,  unfulfilled.  "  The  days,  it  is  evident, 
are  not  yet  arrived,  though  they  will  certainly  come,  for  the 
performance  of  God's  good  promise  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah,  under  Christ 

THEIR  RIGHTEOUSNESS." 

Discourse  12.  contains  the  last  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  prophetically  concerned  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
It  relates  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miry 
dungeon,  at  the  instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xxxyiii. 
1 — 6.)  ;  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.);  and  the  prophet's 
advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him  privately,  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  Chaldaeans.  (14 — 271)  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  particulars  of  his  punish- 
ment after  he  had  been  taken  and  brought  before  the  king  of 
Babylon,  are  then  related  (xxxix.  1 — 10.)  together  with  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  a  special 
charge  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  (11 — 13.)  In  conclusion,  the 
piety  of  Ebedmelech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal 
safety  amidst  the  ensuing  public  calamities.  (15 — 18.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  particular  Account  of  what  passed  in  the 
Land  of  Judah,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Retreat 
of  the  Jewish  People  into  Egypt,,  and  the  Prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah concerning  them  while  in  that  Country. 

Discourse  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
or  to  remain  in  Judaea  (xl.  1 — 6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews 
repaired  to  Gedaliah  the  governor  (7 — 12.);  who  being  trea- 
cherously slain  (13 — 16.  xli.  1 — 10.),  the  Jews  left  in  Judaea 
intend  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (11 — 18.),  from  which  course  the 
prophet  dissuades  them,  (xlii.) 

Discourse  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  the  divine 
command  (xliii.  1 — 7.),  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (8 — 13.)  ;  he  predicts 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt 
(xliv.  1 — 13.),  whose  obstinate  idolatry  is  related  (14 — 19.), 
destruction  is  denounced  against  them,  and  the  dethronement 
of  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt  (by  profane  authors  called 
Apries)  is  foretold.  (20—30.) 

The  Conclusion  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  containing  the 
fifty-second  chapter,  was  added  after  his  time,2  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a  short  account, 
and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah. 

IV.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
related  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
behold  their  literal  fulfilment,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetic 
mission,  while  several  of  his  predictions  concerned  other 
nations  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  analysis)  ;  yet 
two  or  three  of  his  prophecies  so  clearly  announce  the  Mes- 
siah, that  it  would  be  a  blamable  omission  were  we  to  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  5,  6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  Righteousness. 
On  this  passage  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  remark 
from  the  ancient  rabbinical  hook  of  Ikkarim,  which  (he 
observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation: — 
"  The  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  JAOH,  our 
Righteousness,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  mediatorial 
God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  justification  from  the 
Name  :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  Name 

»  See  p.  273.  supra  of  this  volume. 
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(that  is,  the  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  him- 
self)."1 

Again,  in  .Tor.  xxxi.  22.  we  have  a  distinct  prediction  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ;-  and  in  xxxi.  31 
— ,'!(>.  and  xwiii.  8.  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward 
efficacy  of  tlie  Gospel,  arc  most  clearly  and  emphatically 
described.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ch.  viii.  8 — 13.  and  x.  lti.  et  eeq. 

V.  The  Stvle  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  in  elegance 
or  sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  Lowtli  as  being  inferior 
in  both  respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,3  after  some  Jewish 
writers,  has  objected  to  the  prophet  a  certain  rusticity  of 
expression,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 
Though  tin-  sentiments  of  Jeremiah  are  not  always  the  most 
id,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact;  yet 
his  Style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief 
and  pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  prophecies.1  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle 
of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  in  a 
plain  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many 
occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sublime,  especially  in  xlvi. 
— li.  1 — 5!).  which  are  wholly  poetical,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.5 

§  2.    ON  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

I.   Author,  date,  and  argument  of  the   book. — II.   Synopsis  of 

its  contents. — III.  Observations  on  its  style  and  structure. 

I.  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or 
Lamentations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from 
a  very  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also 
from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  hook,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  his  prophecies.6 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  Michaelis, 
Datlie,  and  other  eminent  writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah,  and  which 
are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  "an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lament- 
ations, it  is  eviih nt  thai  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same; 
for  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  calamities  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  in  his  prophecies 
are  here,  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place,  viz.  the 
impositions  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  seduced  the  people 
by  their  lying  declarations,  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city 
and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of 
present  calamities,  yet  it  has  with  great  probability  been 
conjectured  that,  while  Jeremiah  mourns  the  desolation  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  maybe  considered  as  prophetically 
painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at  some 
future  time;  and  this  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  referring 
to  the  time  when  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity, 
(iv.  22.)'  l         J 

H.  'Ibis  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  consists  of  five  distinct  elegies;  \i/.. 

i  Dr.  Helen's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites 
BoxtorPs  Lexicon,  voce  nvv>,  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  derived  the  decla- 
ration be  bas  made  conci  rum-  J  lCor.1  30.  and  Phil.  ii.  'J— 
i  i  .  iron)  the  above  meii  j,.-,  -,,.,-.•  ,.i  ,i, -,  emiah, 

»  Profi     oi  I)  >!v  as  a  proverbial  expression;  and 

the  modern  Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  particularly  the  late 
Di  Blayney  in  Ins  n  ;,n  Ihioh  „i  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  application  ol 
this  prophecy  to  the  Me  iah:  butthi  following  remarks  will  show  thai  this 
dental  is  not  authorized,  According  f«  >  Hie  tirsi  •■  v.uiur'i  o;ii  pi  i,nn.M>  run- 
c ■•  n i i i ui  the  st  "I  "I'  the  woman,  followed  this  prediction  -a  the  prophet  i 
'/'.  ■  i., i,i  i, Hiii  created  a  nets  thing  ifi  t/u  earth,  a  woman  thall  compaee 
a  man  (Jter.  xxxi  ~'-)  That  new  creation,,  ol  a  man  Is  therefore  new,  and 
therefori   a  creation,  because  wrought  in  a  woman  only,  without  4  man, 

coi ring  a  man,    Thi  1  Ihterpri  latum  Is  ancl<  at,  literal,  and  clear.    The 

nporl  a  mlraouloni  conception:  the  ancient  Jews  acknowledged 
this  sense,  and  applied  U  determinate^  to  the  Messiah.  Tins  propheci  is 
Illustrated  by  thai  of  Isaiah  vli.  14,— Bp,  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  iii.  p. 

17!    edll    I,  !  i    folio 

■  Pi  el  ad  I  "in.  in  Jnrem. 

*  Sec  the  whole  of  ch.  Ix.  eh  xiv.  17.  &c.  and  xx    Jl     H. 

*  ;"*"','*  '•''lores,  vol    11    pp 

*  '  ■■  :  nply  proved  this  polnl  from  a  general  collation  of 

''"■  '  "'l'1','  ''"■-  "I  -lerennUi  wlI|,  s,.|,.r,   |,.,Ss.i-es  ot  tins   I k,  in  the  pr<  ■ 

Uminary  Dis  ertation  to  ins  Latin  version  ol  the  Lamentations  (Lug.  Bat 
with  notea 

1   "■   :      ■   I  '  "•    ,i!       I  :  111     of  Christian  Tlienlnfiy,  vol.  I.  pp.  112,  113. 


[Paht  V.  Chap.  IV 

Elegy  1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamenting  the  sad  reverse 
of  fortune  which  bis  country  had  experienced,  confessing  at 
the  same  time  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences 
of  the  national  wickedness  and  rebellion  against  God.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  he  withdraws  himself  from  view,  and 
introduces  Jerusalem,  to  continue  the  complaint,  and  humbly 
to  solicit  the  divine  compassion.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that,  in 
this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation  of  king  Jchoia- 
chin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  to  Babylon. 
Compare  2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 
Elect  2.  Jeremiah  gives  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  dire  efTects 
of  the  divine  anger  in  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  that  extreme  misery  to  which 
every  class  of  individuals  was  reduced.  He  represents  the 
wretchedness  of  his  country  as  unparalleled  ;  and  charges  the 
false  prophets  with  having  betrayed  her  into  ruin  by  their 
false  and  flattering  suggestions.  In  this  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition, — the  astonishment  and  by-word  of  all  who  see 
her, — Jerusalem  is  directed  earnestly  to  implore  the  removal 
of  those  heavy  judgments  which  God,  in  the  height  of  his 
displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her. — Jahn  thinks  that  this 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonian  army. 
Elegy  3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  most  severe  and 
trying  afflictions,  and  setting  forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies 
of  God,  as  the  never-failing  source  of  his  consolation,  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  be  patient  and  resigned  under  the  divine 
chastisements.  He  asserts  the  divine  supremacy  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil,  and  argues  that  no  man  has 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  punished  according  to  his  de- 
serts. He  recommends  it  to  his  fellow-sufferers  to  examine 
themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearts  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  hope,  that  the  same  Providence  that 
had  formerly  delivered  him,  would  frustrate  the  malice  of  his 
present  enemies,  and  would  turn  the  scornful  reproach,  which 
they  had  cast  upon  him,  to  their  own  confusion. 
Elegy  4.  exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  affecting  in- 
stances, between  the  present  deplorable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flourishing  affairs  ; 
and  ascribes  the  unhappy  change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of 
its  priests  and  pro] diets.  The  people  proceed  with  lamenting 
their  hopeless  condition,  especially  the  captivity  of  their  sove- 
reign Zedekiah.  This  elegy  concludes  with  predicting  the 
judgments  that  were  impending  over  the  Edomitcs,  together 
with  a  final  cessation  of  Sion's  calamities. 
Elkgy  5.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters 
or  elegies.  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this 
chapter  is  entitled  The  PiiAYEn  of  Jehemiah  ;  but  no  such 
title  appears  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion. It  is  rather,  as  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked,  a  memorial 
representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles, 
the  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  groaned ;  and 
humbly  supplicating  God  to  commiserate  their  wretchedness, 
and  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  favour,  and  to  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

III.  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and 
contain  a  number  of  plaintive  effusions  composed  after,  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  originally  written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in 
his  mind,  in  a  loner  course  of  separate  stanzas,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  collected  into  one  poem.  Each  elegy 
consists  of  twenty-two  periods,  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  although  it  is  in  the  four 
first  chapters  only  thai  the  several  periods  begin  (after  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  following 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
metre  is  more  precisely  marked  and  ascertained,  particularly 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period  contains  three  verses, 

all  having  the  same  initial  letter.  The  two  first  chapters,  in 
like  manner,  consist  of  triplets,  excepting  only  the  seventh 

period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  each  of 
which  has  a  supernumerary  line.  The  fourth  chapter  resem- 
bles the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are  only 
couplets;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  are  couplets, 
though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure. 

Although  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arrangement 

Of  the   subject    in    these    incomparable   elegies,  yet    they  are 

totally  free  from  wild  iacoberency  or  abrupt  transition. 
\eveY,  perhaps,  was  there  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful, 
tender,  and  pathetic  Images,  all  expressive  of  the  deepest 
distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  chosen  and  applied  than 
in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet;  nor  can  we  too  much 
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admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence, 
in  which  the  author  pours  forth  the  effusions  of  a  patriot 
heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  venerable 
country.1 

§  3.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HABAKKUK. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Analysis  of  his  prophecy. — III.    Ob- 
servations on  his  style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  612 598. 

I.  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  born  at  Beth- 
cazar.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  he  prophesied 
in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Ma«asseh,  but  Archbishop  Usher 
places  him,  with  greater  probability,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  Compare  Hab.  i.  5,  6.  Consequently  this  prophet  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several  apocryphal  predictions 
and  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Habakkuk,  but  without 
any  foundation.  His  genuine  writings  are  comprised  in  the 
three  chapters  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
subject  of  them  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  for 
the  heinous  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  faithful  amid  all  their  national  calamities. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
first  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
and  the  second  is  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  public  service. 

Part  I.  The  Prophet  complaining  of  the  Growth  of  Iniquity 
among  the  Jews  (i.  1 — 4.),  God  is  introduced,  announcing 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  as  a  Punishment  for  their  Wicked- 
ness. (5 — 11.) 

The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God  for  punishing 
the  Jews  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldeans.  (12 — 17. 
ii.  1.)  In  answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will, 
in  due  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance 
by^the  Messiah  (implying  also  the  nearer  deliverance  by 
Cyrus),  (ii.  2 — 4.)  The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire is  then  foretold,  together  with  the  judgment  that  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetousness,  cruelty, 
and  idolatry.  (5 — 20.) 
art  II.  contains  the  Prayer  or  Psalm  of  Habakkuk. 

In  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  (iii.  1,  2.),  and  takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Almighty  in  conducting  his  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(3 — 16.)  :  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  other  pious  per- 
sons to  rely  upon  God  for  making  good  his  promises  to  their 
posterity  in  after-ages. 

III.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
sacred  poets ;  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
etyle,  especially  of  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
Bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  examination, 
pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  are  characterzied 
by  brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.     Com- 

fare  Hab.  ii.  12.  with  Mic.  iii.  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with 
sa.  xi.  9.2 
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Author  and  date. — II.  Analysis  of  its  contents 

nations  on  its    canonical    authority    and   style 

to  its  authenticity  refuted. — IV.    Account  of  the  spurious 

additions  made  to  it. 
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1.  Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
royal  birth  (as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  year  606  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  seven  years  before  the  deportation  of 
Ezekiel.     Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  lite- 

1  Dr.  Blayney's  Jeremiah,  p.  455.  el  seq.  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  Poetry,  lect.  xxii.  in  fine  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  415—417. 
Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Bi'blicos,  pars  iii.  cap.  iv.  pp.  177—197. 

4  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 


Tature  of  the  Chaldosans,  wnich  at  that  time  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  he  after- 
wards held  a  very  distinguished  office  in  the  Babylonian 
empire.  (Dan.  i.  1 — 4.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel, 
who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek. 
xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived  in  great 
credit  with  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  his  uncommon 
merit  procured  him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the 
captivity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
prophets,  says  that  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  this  assertion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers  :  but  as  the  last 
of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  about  534  years  before  the  Christian 
aera,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  resided 
at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  died  there. 

Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book, 
the  many  passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than  that  of  a  prophet ; 
and  they  further  assert,  that,  though  he  received  divine  reve- 
lations, yet  these  were  only  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  imperfect  mode  of 
revelation.  But  Josephus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  profane 
writers  of  that  nation,  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets;  and  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  and  not  only  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets 
did),  but  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment.3 

II.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various 
circumstances  that  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews, 
under  several  kings  at  Babylon ;  the  second  is  strictly  pro- 
phetical, and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies  with 
which  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  foretell 
numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ch. 

i. — vi.),  forming  six  Sections,-  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  away  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to  Babylon,  with  other  young 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and 
employment,  (ch.  i.) 

"  Between  the  first  and  second  chapters  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  history.  In  ii.  1.  the  second  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  second  year  of  his  government ;  for,  at  that  time,  Daniel 
was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruction  ; 
whereas  in  this  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  "We  learn, 
moreover,  from  ii.  29.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  think- 
ing of  what  should  transpire  after  his  death,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  of  considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28.  also  informs  us 
that  his  conquests  were  ended  ;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xxix.  17. 
announces  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
government,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the  ac- 
count in  Dan.  ii.  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieth 
year.  The  '  second  year,'  therefore,  in  ii.  1 .,  must  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  government  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  second  year  of  his  universal 
monarchy,  which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  a  new  method  of 
reckoning  time."4 

Sect.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  concerning  an  image  com- 
posed of  different  metals  (ii.  1 — 13.)  ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  communicated  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to 
the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great 
monarchies.  The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian 
empire  (32.)  ;  the  breast  and  arms,  which  were  of  silver, 
represented  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (32.  39.)  ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  represented  the  Macedo-Grccian  empire 
(32.  39.)  ;  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  empire  (33.  40 — 43.), 
which  would  bruise  and  break  to  pieces  every  other  king- 
dom, but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smaller 
kingdoms,  denoted  by   the  ten    toes  of  the    image.     The 

s  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  ll.  §  7. 

<  Jahn's  Introduction  by  Professor  Turner,  p.  406. 
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stone,  "  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which 
brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and 
the  gold"  (34,35.),  represented  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  "  to  till  the  whole  earth,"  become  universal,  and 
stand  for  ever,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  (44,  45.)  This 
section  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  promotion  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguislied  honour. 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Sha- 
drach,  Mcshach,  and  Abednego,  who,  having  refused  to  wor- 
ship a  golden  image  that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,   (iii.) 

Sect.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  punished,  on  account 
of  his  pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  from  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne  ; 
and  by  a  public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven, 
(iv.)  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  insanity,  see 
Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Chap.  IX.  fcVct.  I.  4  III.  7. 

Sect.  5.  Relates  the  history  of  Daniel  under  Belshazzar ; 
who,  while  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profaning  the  sacred 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  in- 
scribing certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptly 
reads  and  interprets.  In  the  course  of  that  same  night,  Dcl- 
shazzar  is  slain,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  (v.) 


Sect.  6.  Daniel  being  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
empire  under  Darius  the  Mede,  a  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  him.  The  prophet,  being  in  consequence  cast  into 
a  den  of  lions,  is  miraculously  preserved  ;  and  Darius  pub- 
lishes a  decree  that  all  men  should  glorify  the  God  of 
Daniel,  (vi.) 

Part  II.  comprises  various  Prophecies  and  Visions  of  Things 
future,  until  the  Advent  and  Death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
u It i mute  Conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  Faith  of 
the  Gospel,  in  four  Sections,  (ch.  vii. — xii.) 
Sect.  1.  The  vision  of  the   four  beasts  concerning  the   four 
great  monarchies  of  the  world  :  it  was  delivered  about  forty- 
eight  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  related  in  ch.  ii. 
but  with  some  different  circumstances.     The  first  beast  (4.) 
represented  the   Babylonian   empire,   the    second    (5.)    the 
Medo-Persian  empire  :   the   third  (6.)   the  Macedo-Grecian 
empire  ;  and  the  fourth  (7.),  the  Roman  empire.     The  ten 
horns  of  this  beast  denote  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities 
which  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  signified  by  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image,  (ii.  41,  42.)     These  ten  kingdoms  or  principali- 
ties are  variously  enumerated  by  different  writers,  who  have 
supported  their  respective   hypotheses  with  great   learning 
and  ingenuity,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works.     The  following  table,  however,  will  exhibit  the  re- 
sult of  their  elaborate  researches :— . 


r 

1.  The  first 
horn. 

MachiaveC' 

Mede.» 

Bishop  Lloyd"  and 
Dr.  Hales.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.' 

Bishop  Newton.* 

The  Ostrogoths  in 

Mu--sia. 

The  Britons. 

The  Huns,  a.  d.  356. 

Vandals  and  Alans 
in  Spain  and  Africa 

The  Senate  of  Rome,  who 
revolted  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  claimed 
the  pri\  ilege  of  choosing 
a  new  emperor. 

J.  The  second 
horn. 

3.  The  third 

born. 

The  Visigoths  ill 
Pannonia. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Ostrogoths,  377.       __ 

The  Suevians  in 
Spain. 

The  Greeks  in  Ravenna. 

Tin-  Saevefl  and 
Alans      in     Gas- 
coigneaii'l  Spain. 

The  Franks. 

Visigoths,  378. 

The  Visigoths. 

The  Lombards  in 
Lombardy. 

4.  The  fourth 
horn. 

The  Vandals  in 
Africa. 

The  Burgundians  in  France. 

Franks,  407. 

The  Alans  in 
Gallia. 

The  Huns  in  Hungary. 

5.  The  fifth 

horn. 

The  Franks  in 
France. 

The  Visigoths  in  the  south  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain. 

Vandals,  407. 

The  Burgundians. 

The  Alemanni  in 
Germany. 

0.  The  sixth 

hern. 

The  Uurgundians 
in  liurgundy. 

The  BUI  TCS  and  Akuis  in  Gal- 
licia  and  Portugal. 

Suevcs  and  Alans,  407. 

The  Franks. 

The  Franks  in  France. 

7.  The  seventh 
horn. 

The  Heruli  and 
Thuringi  in  Italy. 

The  Vandals  in  Africa. 

Burgundians,  407. 

The  Britons. 

Burgundians  in 
Burgundy. 

8.  The  eighth 
horn. 

The  Saxons  and 
m  Britain. 

The  Alemanni  in  Germany. 

The  Herules,  Rugians,  and 
Thuringians,  476. 

The  Huns. 

The  Goths  in  Spain. 

9.  The  nintti 
horn. 

The  Huns  in 
Hungary. 

1'Ih  1 1  itrogoths,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded bythe  Lombards  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  afterwards  in  Italy. 

The  Saxons,  476. 

The  Lombards. 

The  Britons. 

to.  The  tenth 

horn. 

TheLoinbanls.fi  rsi 

upon  the  Danube, 
and  afterwards  in 
Italy. 

The  Greeks  in  the  residue 
of  the  empire. 

The  Longobardi  in  Hungary, 
536;    who  were    seated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many about  4S.'S. 

The  kingdom  of 
Ravenna. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

The  number  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  constantly  ten, 
then-  being  souk  times  more  and  sometimes  fewer;  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  whatever  was  their  number  after- 
wards, they  are  still  culled  the  ten  kin:;:;  from  their  first 
number.  Besides  these  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  Op  another  Utile  horn  (vii.  8.  24.),  which  Grotius 
and  others  have  erroneously  applied  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  j  but  which  is  generally  conceived  to  denote  the  pope 
of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal  prince  was 
established  in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above 
described  will  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
(9—13.  270 
SlCT.  2.  In  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is 
foretold  the  destraciton  of  the  Medp-Peraan  empire  (typi- 
fied by  the  ram,  which  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Per- 
sian empire),  by  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexan- 
der, represented  by  Che  be-goal  :  because  the  Macedonians, 

at  first,  about  two' hundred  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
luimded  . /.•;;<■,,,/.,■,  or  the  goat'l  people,  BJ  their  first  seat 
was  called  Ages  or  JEgte,  or  goat's  town,  a  goat  being 
their  ensign  OI  standard,   (viii.  1 — 7.  20 — 22.)      The  four 

•  Oat  Pier".  Me  i-  ■  Wort 

>  In  Lowth's Commentary  "n  the  Prophets,  pp.  881.  382. 
«  Analysts  ..i  Chronology,  vol.  U.  book  i.  pp.  536—538. 

•  On  Daniel,  eh.  \  i    p    17. 

•  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 


"  notable"  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  the  great 
horn  (8.  23.),  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  little  horn,  which  is  described 
as  arising  among  the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 
— 12.  23,  24.),  is  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  commen- 
tators understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which 
hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle  inclines;  but  ^ir  Isaac  Newton, 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended  :  for, 
although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well  with 
that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him; 

while  all  of  them  correspond  exactly  with  the  Romans, and 
with  no  other  power  whatever :  it  was  the  Roman  power 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  .lews,  and  left 
the  nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  slate  in  which  they 
arc  to  remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
prophetic  days,  that  is,  years.  (18,  L4.  '-' 1 .  '-'•>.  2<>.)  The 
.listless  of  Daniel  (17.  27.),  on  learning  the  glMl  and  last- 
ing calamities  that  were  to  befall  his  nation,  represents  him 
in  a  verv  amiable  light,  both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  prophet, 
and  gives  an  additional  lustre  to  his  glory  and  exalted  cha- 
racter. 
Sect.  3.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  (compare  .ler.  x.w.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.),  that  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  (Dan. 


Sect.  III.  §  4.] 
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ix.  1,  2.),  was  humbling  himself  in  fasting  and  prayer  for 
the  sins  of  his  people,  and  earnestly  imploring  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (3 — 19.),  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to 
him.  (20 — 23.)  He  announces  to  the  prophet,  that  the 
holy  city  should  be  rebuilt  and  peopled,  even  in  troublous 
times  (compare  Neh.  iv.  7.,  &c.  vi.  15.),  and  should  subsist 
for  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death.  (25 — 
27.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Messiah,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  was  gene- 
rally expected  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  latter  part 
of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.i 
Sect.  4.  contains  Daniel's  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  is  in- 
formed of  various  particulars  concerning  the  Persian,  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman  empires,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(x. — xii.) 

An   introductory  narrative   states   the   occasion  of  the 
vision,  viz.  Daniel's  fasting   and  supplication   (probably  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple),2 
and  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  pro- 
phet. (Dan.  x.  1 — 21.  xi.  1.)     The  prediction  then  describes 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  (xi.  2.),  which  was  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (3.)  ;  the  partition  of  his  vast 
dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.)  ;  and  the  wars  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to   the   south-west  of 
Judaea)   and  of  Syria  (which  lay  to   the   north-east  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  then  foretold,  together  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.  (5 — 36.)     The  prophecy  then 
declares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to 
spring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36 — 39.),  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the 
end,   or  latter   days  of  the  Roman  monarchy.   (40 — 45.) 
This  prophetic  vision  concludes  with  foretelling  the  general 
resurrection   (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with  announcing   the  time 
when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their   final  con- 
summation, when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored,  Antichrist 
destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles   brought  in,  and  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (5 — 13.)    But 
the  exact  period,  until  Providence  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,3  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishop  Newton,4 
from  whom  the  preceding-  analysis  is  chiefly  abridged,  "  what 
an  amazing-  prophecy  is  this,  comprehending  so  many  various 
events,  and  extending  through  so  many  successive  ages,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection  !  What  a  proof 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a  Divine  Revelation  !  for  who 
could  thus  declare  the  things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times 
and  seasons,  but  He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power  : 
whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth 
from  generation  to  generation  !" 

HI.  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  most  distinct  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  the  easiest  to  be  understood  ;  and  on 
this  account,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,5  in  those  events 
which  concern  the  last  times,  he  must  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  rest.  All  his  predictions  relate  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy.  The  first  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy  adds 
something  to  the  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so  lofty 
and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suita- 
ble to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise :  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  simple  and  natural;  and,  in  short,  he 
writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  prophet. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  have  every  possible  evidence,  both  external  and  internal. 
1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not 
only  the  general  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  which  have  constantly  received  this  book  as  canoni- 
cal;  but  we  have  the  particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
(we  have,  seen)  commends  Daniel  as  the  greatest  of  prophets  ; 

i  Of  this  illustrious  prophecy,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
some  chronological  computations,  slightly  differing  from  the  above.  See 
his  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  559.  et  seq. 

*  See  Ezra  iv.  4,  5. 

»  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
Mr.  Faber,  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  have  collected  a  great  variety  of  important 
information  on  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

4  Dissertations  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  413,  414. 

»  On  Daniel,  p.  15. 


of  the  Jewish  Targums  and  Talmuds,  which  frequently  quote 
and  appeal  to  his  authority;  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who 
has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him,  "Daniel  the  Pro- 

Khet"  (compare  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  and 
lark  xiii.  14.)  ;  and  likewise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  has 

frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii.  23 < 

25.  and  vii.  22.  with  Heb.  xi.  33,  34.  and  Dan.  xi.  36.  with 
2  Thess.  ii.  4.),  as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Revelation  de 
rives  great  light  from  being  compared  with  the  predictions 
of  Daniel.  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Eze- 
kiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  his  exemplary 
character  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii.  3.),  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  profane  historians,  who  relate  many  of  the 
same  transactions.6 

2.  The  internal  evidence  is  not  less  convincing  ;  for 

(1.)  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all 
perfectly  agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  of  the 
book,  viz.  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  abounds  with  Hebraisms  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  writ- 
ten it),  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldaean  or  Baby- 
lonish affairs  :  the  rest  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew,  with  the 
exception  of  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.7 

(2.)  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  book  exhibits 
in  its  historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  To  adduce  one  or  two 
examples : — 

[1.]  The  first  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  an  extensive  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  devotion  to  his  God.  How  satisfactorily 
does  this  explain  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  his  contemporary 
and  an  older  man !  "  Son  of  man,  when  the  land  sinneth 
against  me,  &c.  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness,  said  the  Lord  God."  (Ezek.  xiv.  13,  14.) 
"  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  I  am  a  God,  &c.  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is 
no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee."  (xxviii.  2,  3.)  Can 
this  praise  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing just  such  facts  as  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel  1 

[2.  J  The  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  certain  kings 
are  drawn  deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  im- 
pious, voluptuary,  who  put  a  man  to  death,  because  he  missed 
his  aim  in  hunting,  and  was  guilty  of  innumerable  other  cru- 
elties; who  despised  the  Deity,  and  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
debauchery,  but  was  at  heart  a  coward.  Is  not  ihis  Belshaz- 
zar  1  The  same  historian  represents  Cyaxares  as  weak  and 
pliable,  but  of  a  cruel  temper,  easily  managed  for  the  most 
part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger.  Is  not  this  Darius8 — the 
same  Darius  who  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  hiroT 
and  then  repented — suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lion's 
den,  and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Xenophon's  description,  condemned  to 
death,  not  only  his  false  counsellors,  but  all  their  wives  and 
children  ! 

[3.]  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  this  book,  certain  events 
are  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  would  be  apt  to  mention 
them ;  that  is,  concisely,  and  without  minute  detail,  as  being 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  immediate  readers.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Daniel  survived  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  a  notable 

e  The  most  important  of  these  testimonies  are  collected  by  the  writers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  column. 

'  The  occurrence  of  Greek  words  (some  German  critics  have  objected) 
indicates  a  period  not  earlier  at  the  farthest  than  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  (they  assert)  Daniel  could  not  have  been  living. 
Of  these  words  Bertholdt  reckons  ten.  But  four  of  them  have  been 
traced  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian,  and  Gesenius  himself  maintains 
that  the  (Jhaldees  and  Assyrians  were  of  Medo-Persian  origin.  Another 
of  these  ten  words  is  admitted  by  the  same  distinguished  scholar  to  be 
Syriac.  The  remaining  four  are  the  names  of  musical  instruments  oc- 
curring in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter.  The  similarity  of  these 
to  certain  Greek  words  may  be  accounted  form  either  of  these  ways: — I. 
From  the  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  Babylonians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Berosus;— 2.  On  the  supposition, 
that  the  Shemitish  and  Greek  languages  bore  a  common  relation  to  an 
older  tongue ; — 3.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  names  of  musical  instru- 
ments were  in  the  first  instance  onomapoetic,  and  therefore  might  be 
analagous  in  languages  totally  distinct.  Nothing  more  need  be  added  than 
a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question  (Kirms)  has  yielded  this  whole  ground  of  opposition  as  untenable. 
(Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.) 

»  The  difference  of  name  is  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg. 
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year  in  Jewish  history,  the  year  of  the  return  from  exile. 
Now  a  later  writer,  one,  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cahees,  would  have  been  very  likely  to  explain  why  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  epoch. 

3.  A  distinct  but  analogous  body  of  internal  evidence  is 
furnished  by  the  accurate  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of 
this  book  evinces  with  the  manners,  usages,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written.  The  particular  instances  are  many  and  minute  ;  we 
shall  indicate  a  few. 

(1.)  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  being  rendered  to 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient,  oriental  usage. 
Why?  Arrian  informs  us,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  who 
received  such  homage,  which  arose  from  a  notion  that  the  Per- 
sian kings  were  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  For  the  same 
reason,  their  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable,  while  no 
such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Chaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any 
but  Darius. 

(•J.)  The  lend  of  Shinar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives, 
as  we  learn  from  good  authority.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
historical  parts  of  Scripture,  alter  the  book  of  Genesis,  until 
■we  meet  with  it  in  Daniel,  (i.  3.)  A  resident  in  Palestine 
would  not  have  thought  of  using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young 
men  chosen  for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table. 
That  this  was  the  oriental  custom,  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias 
and  others. 

(1.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  the 
royal  service,  received  new  names,  (i.  7.)  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
17.  we  read,  that  "  the  king  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah  king, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiali."  Two  of  these  nanus, 
moreover,  are  apparently  derived  from  those  of  Babylonish 
idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.  ii.  5.  iii.  G.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate 
ac  juaintance  with  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Chaldees;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  new  sort 
is  described  as  usual  with  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image,  in  the  third  chapter, 
corresponds  remarkably  with  what  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in  sculpture;  and  the  use  of 
music  at  the  worship  of  it,  completely  tallies  with  their  well- 
known  fondness  tor  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  ch.  v.  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the 
r^yal  banquet  So  tar  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later 
times,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  have  expunged  it  from 
the  text.  And  \.  t  we  know  from  Xenophon,  that  before  the 
Persian  conquest  such  was  indued  the  practice  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  this 
book,  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  organ  of 
them,  was  a  bona  tide  resident  in  Babylon.     Thus, 

(1.)  In  the  earlier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechanah 
and  Ezekiel,  we  find  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical 
language,  than  in  the  pure  Hebrew  prophets.  Every  thing 
is  designated  by  material  emblems.  Beasts  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  and  kingdoms.  The  imagery  likewise 
appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  llaliylonisli  taste,  with  which  the  Prophet  was  fami- 
liar, and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  condescended  to  accommo- 
date his  teachings.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis 
is,  that  this  mode  of  exhibition  ceases  suddenly  and  wholly 

with    the  Chaldee  dynasty.      The   last  four  chapters,  which 
were  written  under  the  M'edo-Persinu  domination,  are  with- 
out a  trace  of  it. 
(2.)  Again,  Daniel's  visions,  like  these  of  EzekieL,  have 

the  hanks  of  rivers  for  their  scene.  (Dan.  viii.  2. — x.  4. 
Iv/.ek.  i.  1.  .-i.)  Does  not  this  imply,  that  the  author  had 
resided  in  a  land  of  lordly  streams  !  This  minute  local  pro- 
priety would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  ( 'anaanit  ish 

forger,  though  writing  in  full  view-  of  the  very  "swellings  of 
Jordan." 

(3.)  Lastly,  Daniel,  still  like  his  fellow  m  captivity  and 
the  prophetic  office,  displays  a  chronological  precision  quite 
unknown  to  earlier  Bet  re,  but  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  great 
astronomers  and  chronologera  of  the  old  world.' 

f>.  lint  the  mcsteatislacTOryraterna]  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  book  is  to  be  bund  in  the 

i    i  the  above  proofi  of  (he  genulnenei  i  and  authenticity  of  the  I k 

of  Daniel  we  are  incle  B  ol  Bi  rttn,  who  a 

Vindication  ol   this  Prophet  la  analy/.  >  ■'■■   lei.mh  m   the 

fourth  volume  ui  ihe  Biblical  Repertory,  printed  at  Philadelphia 
(PP.  65-68.) 


exact  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  as  well  those 
which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those  which  are  now 
fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit,  indeed,  are 
his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
other  important  events,  of  times  far  remote  from  those  in 
which  he  lived,  that  Porphyry,2  a  learned  adversary  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  century, — finding  that  Daniel's 
predictions  concerning  the  several  empires  were  so  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  disprove  the 
fact  of  their  accomplishment, — alleged  against  tliem  that 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  to  which  they 
refer  had  actually  occurred.  To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a 
narration  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place,  rather  than 
a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  facts  when  accomplished,  and  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  but  by 
some  person  who  lived  in  Judaea  about  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanesj  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that  time  contained 
true  history,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifestly  false. 
But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jerome  has 
rightly  observed,1  affords  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
truth;  for  they  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to 
infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  fu- 
ture, but  to  have  related  things  past.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which  Porphyry  affirmed  was  written  after  the 
time  ot  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  may  remark  that  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language  one  hun- 
dred years  before  he  lived  ;  and  that  very  translation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  cherish  any  great 
kindness  towards  the  Jews  and  their  religion  :  and  those 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dan. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges. * 
Conclusive  as  the  preceding  external  and  internal  evidences 
are,  for  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  predictions,  the  destruction 
of  their  credit  has  in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  whether  open  or  disguised, 
— pagans,  deists,  or  neologians.  All  the  various  objections 
of  these  writers  (many  ot  which  are  sufficiently  absurd,  as 
well  as  weak)  have  been  collected  and  refuted  in  detail  by 
Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Treatise  on  "The  Authenticity 
of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of  Zechariah."5  From  this 
leared  writer's  masterly  treatise  the  following  observations, 
comprising  his  refutations  of  the  most  material  neologian 
objections,  have  been  selected  :'  — 

Objection  1. — Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
when  eulogizing  the  worthies  of  his  nation  in  Ecclus.  xlvii.  50. 

Answer. — If  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  much.  It 
proves  that  no  such  man  as  Daniel  ever  lived, — nor  Ezra, — nor 
Mordecai, — nor  any  of  the  minor  prophets, — not  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned. 

Objection  2. — The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  not  among  the 
prophets. 

Answer. — This  circumstance  Bertholdt  explains  by  saving, 
that  this  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  formed 
until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The  compilers,  or  authors 
of  the  canon,  he  supposes,  intended  to  make  two  great  classes, 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  hooks  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ba- 
muel.  and  Kings,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely  because 
there  was  no  third.  A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  receive 
those  writings  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  To 
this  explanation,  Dr.  Hengstenbcrg  objects,  that  it  rests  on  mere 
assumptions,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  Jewish  authorities. 
His  own  solution  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — The  distinction 
bt  I  ween  the  prophets  and  the  hagiographa  is  not  of  a  chronolo- 
gical  kind  at  all,  but  is  founded    on  the   peculiar  character   and 

•»  Porphyry  seems  to  nave  been  the  Drat  who  impugned  the  genuineness 

and  authority  of  DaniaPa  writings,  is  the  twelfth  ol  ins   fifteen  I ks 

gainst  the  Chiiadans.    Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  Buch  of  Ins  objections 
extant,  together  with  Jennie's  answers   to  them.    Jewish  and 

Heathen  Test is,  chap    rxxvH    [Works,  vol  viii.  pp   188    904  "-\".; 

orvol  Iv.  pp. 214    226   Ito.;    ffetl u     I  IpoUlnariua,  also 

era  to  Poi  phj  hr,  a  hich  have  long  sinee  perished. 

1  ft .'  i  ad  l>;t lein.  ei  Prooam.  ad  Comment  ia  Danii  t 

'  Mi. -imeiis  baa  demonstrated  thai  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  ten  ..f 
Daniel  was  the  original,  and  mote  ancient  than  the  genuine  Septuagint 

the  fourth  vim i    Ins  (German)  Bibliotheca 

•  in. maiis     See-an  English  version  ol  this  demonstration  in  Dr.  Apihorp'a 
..ii  Propbecj ,  vol  i.  pp 
Die  lathentie  d<     Dunn  i  nn.i  .lie  lui.-:- i-:i;.f  .i.     s,;,  ImimIi.  crwlesen 
von  In.  I  Will..  Ira  II  Bei 

■  These  re i man,, 1 1,,  ,.i  nn.|„i:iiii  i>l.|reiioiis  are  abi  hlged  from  the  Bibli- 
cal Repertory  printed  at  Philadelphia,  yoL  Iv.  N.  B.  pp,  51— os. 
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office  of  the  writers.  The  prophetic  gift  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  prophetic  office.  The  one  was  common  to  all  who  were 
inspired  ;  the  latter  to  the  regular,  official  prophets,  who  commu- 
nicated the  divine  will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  books  written 
by  these  prophets,  as  such,  formed  the  second  great  division. 
The  third,  Dr.  H.  thinks,  contains  the  inofficial  prophecies.  Why 
else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  disjoined  from  his  pro- 
phecies ?  As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  it  evidently  proves  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  as  the 
book  of  Ezra  is  placed  after  it,  and  a  slight  inspection  shows 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

Objection  3. — The  authors  of  the  Talmud  and  the  modern 
Jews  regard  the  book  of  Daniel  with  contempt. 

Answi-.r. — The  Talmudists  have  been  misapprehended,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  modern  Jews  has  naturally  sprung  from  their 
hatred  to  the  Gospel,  and  whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authen- 
ticity. 

Objection  4. — A  fourth  objection  is  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  book  itself.  "  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  under- 
stood by  books  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem."  (Dan.  ix.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  translated  books  has  the  article  prefixed.  This 
Bleek  considers  as  synonymous  with  biblia  or  the  Scriptures, 
<md  a  decisive  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  already 
closed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 

Answer. — First,  We  have  no  proof  of  these  books  contain- 
ing any  other  matter  than  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly, 
The  technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the 
canon  was  not  "  the  books,"  but  "  the  writings."  Thirdly,  The 
supposititious  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  never  would  have 
hinted  at  the  canon's  being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to 
have  his  book  included  in  it.  Fourthly,  Before  the  adjustment 
of  the  canon,  there  were  private  collections  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
fact,  that  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah,  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  a  circumstance  admitted  both  by  Eichhorn  and  De 
Wette.  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient,  without  appeal- 
ing, as  Pareau  does,  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  sacred  books 
were  secured  by  Jeremiah  before  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Daniel. 

Objection  5. — The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders, 
without  any  apparent  object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

Answer. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  those  who  urge 
this  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.  This  is  Griesinger,  who 
innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable  for  all 
these  miracles  than  a  disposition  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other 
Gods  !  Can  a  better  be  desired?  It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still 
object,  cui  bono  ?  We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's 
three  replies  into  as  many  sentences.  1.  That  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained.  2.  That  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  their  restoration.  3.  That  the  heathen  might  be  awed 
into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  God's  peculiar  people. 

Objection  6. — The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inac- 
curacies. 

(1.)  The  grossest  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  the 
first  two  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter.  Bertholdt's  objections  are 
— that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire, in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  officer  (v.  27.),  whereas 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  from  Isaiah 
xxi.  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  5.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at 
Shushan,  whereas  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  as  appears  from  Pliny.1  3.  That  the  name  Shushan  itself 
(which  signifies  a  lily)  was  not  given  until  long  after  Darius, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  edifices  which  that 
prince  erected. 

Answer. — First,  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy recorded  by  Ezekiel.  (xxxii.  24.)  The  prediction  quoted 
by  Bertholdt  (Jer.  xxv.  5.)  represents  Elam,  not  as  a  province 
of  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzai's. 
But  even  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  Daniel  was  at  Shushan 
only  "  in  a  vision,"  as  appears  from  a  strict  translation  of  the, 
passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to  speak,  was  there,  because 
Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  whose  fortunes  he 
foresaw.  Secondly,  Pliny's  statement  as  to  the  building  of  the 
palace,  and  indeed  the  whole  city,  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  is  con- 
i  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26. 
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tradicted  by  all  Greek  and  Oriental  writers,  who  represent  it  as 
extremely  ancient.  Thirdly,  Aihcnseus  and  others  state  that  the 
city  was  called  Shushan,  from  the  multitude  of  lilies  growing  in 
that  region,  a  fact  reconcilable  with  any  date  whatever. 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  has  been  objected  to,  is  what  De 
Wette  calls  the  laughable  description  (in  ch.  vi.)  of  a  lion's  den 
like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to  close  the  orifice. 

Answer. — We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  but  we  know,  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they 
are  subterraneous,  and  that  criminals  are  often  thrown  into  them. 
Who  knows  how  large  the  stone  was  in  the  case  before  us  1 

(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  Belshazzar  is 
represented  (Dan.  v.  11.  13.  18.  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas,  according  to  profane  historians,  he  was  his 
fourth  successor. 

Answer. — No  fact  is  more  familiar,  than  that  father  denotes 
an  ancestor,  son,  a  descendant. 

(4.)  The  other  historical  objections  which  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
notices,  are,  that  Cyaxares  II.  is  by  Daniel  called  Darius — and 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  while  it  appears  from  Jer.  xlvi.  1.  that  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish,  which  must  have  preceded  that  event,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  from  Jer.  xxv.  Lthat  this  same 
fourth  year  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  far  into  minu- 
tiae that  we  can  neither  follow  copy  nor  abridge  his  argument. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  his  critical  sagacity,  his  learning,  and  his  judgment. 

Objection  7. — The  book  of  Daniel  contains  various  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions. 

Answer. — These  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
are  merely  apparent,  not  real.  The  last  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, for  instance,  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  tenth,  as  though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived 
no  longer !  A  similar  objection  has  been  founded  on  Belshaz- 
zar's  not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had  been  exalted  to  such 
honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  48,  49.)  ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
plained by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  which 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Daniel  would  naturally 
stand  aloof  from  so  debauched  a  court. 

Again,  the  indefatigable  adversary  asks,  how  could  Nebuchad- 
nezzar be  ignorant  (hi.  14.)  whether  the  Hebrews  served  his 
God,  when  he  had  himself  (ii.  47.)  acknowledged  theirs  to  be  a 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  This  inconsistency,  as  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  observes,  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacred  writer, 
but  upon  the  heathen  king.  His  former  acknowledgment  re- 
sulted not  from  a  change  of  heart,  but  from  astonishment  and 
terror — a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationalists  knows 
nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhibitions  of  this  same  king's  character  in  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  fourth. 

Objection  8. — Opinions  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this 
book,  which  are  clearly  modern,  that  is,  of  later  date  than  that 
claimed  for  the  book  itself. 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  11.  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house  ;  and,  his  windows  being 
open  in  his  chamber  toivards  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God 
as  he  did  aforetime."  Here  it  is  objected  that  these  are  allusions 
to  three  modern  customs, — that  of  praying  thrice  towards  Jeru- 
salem— that  of  praying  thrice  a  day — and  that  of  having  a  cham- 
ber appropriated  to  prayer. 

Answer. — There  are  no  such  allusions  to  modern  customs. 

That  the  custom  of  praying  towards  Jerusalem  was  an  an- 
cient practice,  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  Scripture.  The  law 
of  Moses  required  all  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  "  to  put  his  name  there."  (Deut.  xii.  5, 
6.)  Prayer  would  of  course  accompany  oblation.  "  Their  burnt- 
offerings,"  says  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  "  and  their 
sacrifices,  shall  be  accepted  upon  my  altar  ;  for  mine  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  (Isa.  lvi.  7.)  "  In 
thy  fear,"  says  David,  "  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple." 
(Psal.  v.  7.  exxxviii.  2.)  "  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy  ora- 
cle." (xxviii.  2.)  Now,  if  in  the  temple  prayer  was  offered  toward 
the  oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  in  the  city  toward  the  temple,  surely 
those  who  were  out  of  the  city,  whether  far  or  near,  would  be 
likely  to  offer  theirs  toward  Jerusalem  itself.  "  If  thy  people," 
says  Solomon  in  his  dedicatory  prayer,  "go  out  to  battle  against 
their  enemy,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray 
unto  the  Lord  toward  the   city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and 
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toward  the  house  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,"  &c.  ( 1  Kin^s  viii.  44.)  Ps'or  would  the  practice 
cease,  because  the  temple  wu  destroyed.  Its  very  site  was  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  holy.  "  Remember  this  mount  Bion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt.  They  leave  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
fire,"  &c.  (Psal.  lxxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  praying  thrice  a  day,  it  is  so 
natural,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  .lews  could 
have  had  no  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  tor  example.  And  what 
says  David  !  "Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud."   (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 

The  third  particular — that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  prayer — rests  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  said 
about  a  chamber  Used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  he  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  closets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharisees.  (Matt,  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
"  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  38.),  and  Elijah  went  -into  a 
loft."  and  "  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings xvii.  80.)  Was  this 
a  modern  pharisaieal  invention,  as  affirmed  by   Hertholdt  ! 

(•^.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented  by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alms-giying, 

Which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  translates 
the  \ersi — "  Buy  off  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  good  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transla- 
tion '.lives — "Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor."  The  adversary  his 
the  credit,  therefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  fault 
objected  to  ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  meritorious  fasting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix.  That  religious  fasting  was  a  most  ancient  usatre  of  the 
Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities 'will  show.  That 
the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  he  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplica- 
tions  before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  hut  for  thy  great  mercies" 
(Dan.  ix.  18.) — argues  something  rather  worse  than  inadvert- 
ence  in  the  ea\ilhr  who  finds  it  there.1 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  ns 
in  Theodotion's  Gre<  k  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  Hast  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint 
ion  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananian, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  version  of  Theodotfon  also  introduces,  at  fae  beginning 
of  this  hook,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  the  end,  the 
Btoriea  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  modern  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  church. 
But,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  by  Jerome  from  the  canonical  hook,  and  were  dis- 
missed  to   its  close,  with   an   express   notice  that  they  were 

s.i  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  hut  wen-  translated  from 
Theodotion.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
in. el  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  h.  Lng  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
ami  xiv. ;  an  arrangement  which  bas  been  followed  in  all  the 
modern  versions  from  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  Bojnetimes  (particularly  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  version  of  the  Bible 
prints  1  in  1825)  with  the  unju  itifiable  omission  of  die  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  narratives' of  Susanna  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  do  not  exisi  in  the  genuine  Septuagint 

a  of  Danii  i,  n  bovi  re  I  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  nor  were  these  apocryphal  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  the  Jewish  church.  Thej 
are  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  is 

any  evidence  thai  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The 
occurrence  of  Hebraisms  in  them  proves  nothing. more  than 
that  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
into  which  be  transferred  the  idi  mis  of  his  own  language; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originali]  written  in  Greek  bj 
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Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  source  whence 
lie  v  could  he  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  elders, 
alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  adultery  charged  upon  Susanna  was  committed, 
which  allusions  cannot  hold  good  in  any  other  language.* 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  these  spurious  addi- 
tions to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  hook 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  has   given  them  an  equal  place  in  the 

canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  were  never  recognised  as 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  Julius  Afncanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apolli- 
narius  rejected  these  pieces,  not  only  as  hi  ing  uncanonical, 
but  also  as  fabulous;  ami  Jerome,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Erasmus  and  other  modi  rn  writers,  has  given  the  history  of 
Bel  ami  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  "  The  Fuble 
of  Bel  and  i/,r  Dragon.'"  And  others,  who  have  admitted 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  rejected 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures;  in  which  conduct  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  who  exclude 
them  from  the  canonical,  and  class  them  among  the  apocry- 
phal writings.3 


§  5.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  OBADIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.   Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,  588 583. 

I.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain. Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
same  person  who  was  governor  of  Anab's  house,  and  who 
hid  and  fed  one  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  he  was  theOhadiah 
whom  Josiah  constituted  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.  Dupin  refers  him  to  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
Edomites  or  Idumarans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and 
other  commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Ilosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  the  time  of  the  prophet  is 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  he  placed  in  the  same 
chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  immediately  preceding. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  with  great  probability,  supposes  thai 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which 
happened  in  the  year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction 
of  Idumaca  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few 

J  ears  after;  consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary  with 
ereiniah.  As  the  latter  has  many  expressions  similar  to 
others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  question  which  of  the  two  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this  subject,  and 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  either  side; 
except,  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  of  other  prophets 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fact  renders  it 
more  probable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  reverse. 
The  following  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment: — 

Obadiah,  verse  1.  compared  with  Jeremiah  xlix.  14. 
2.  -  ...  15. 

3, 4.    -         -        -        -       p;. 

5.  -  -  -  -  9. 

6.  -  -  -  -         10. 
8.         -           -          -          -  7.« 

The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consisl  of  only  one  chap- 
ter,  are   composed    with    much    beauty,   and    unfold   a   very 

interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 
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II.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  minatory,  and  denounces  the  destruction  of  Edam  fur 
their  Pride  and  carnal  Security  (1 — 9.),  and  fur  their  cruel 
Insults  and  Enmity  to  the  Jews,  afltr  the  Capture  of  their 
City.  (10—16.) 

This  prediction,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  fulfilled, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
Babylonians  subduing  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petraea, 
of  which  they  never  afterwards  recovered  possession. 

Part  II.  is  consolatory,  and  foretells  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews  (17.),  their  Victory  over  their  Enemies,  and  their  flou- 
rishing State  in  consequence.  (18 — 21.) 

Archbishop  Newcome  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  1  Mace.  v. 
3 — 5.  65,  &c.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
plished by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
the  victories  of  the  Maceabsean  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in 
the  last  verse  will  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that 
time  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  (Rev.  xi.  15.) 


§  6.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  Ezekiel.  —  III.  Their  scope.  —  IV.  Analysis  of  them. — 
V.   Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  595 — 536. 

I.  Ezekiel,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God,  was 
the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king 
of  Judah;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
he  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
dictions was  some  place  on  the  river  Chebar,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  though  he  was,  occa- 
sionally, conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem.  He  commenced 
his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
ing to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Eze- 
kiel's  and  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  cera 
whence  he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  it  appears  from  xxix. 
17.  that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
and  three  quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
the  prophetic  office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he 
has  himself  given  of  his  predictions;  but  the  manner  of  its 
termination  is  nowhere  ascertained.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius, 
in  his  lives  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  prince  or  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile, 
because  this  prince  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet.  No  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  with 
many  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
part  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judeea 
while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
their  prophecies  were  interchanged  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  subject-matter  and  their  re- 
spective prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
Jeremiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
abounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
no  Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this 
prophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.1 

II.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have 
always  been  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
disputed  that  he  was  their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say 
that  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time  whether  his 
book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
to  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
phecy; and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged 
was  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.),  that  God 
visits  the  "  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'''1  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  Ezekiel.2 

The  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

•  Hieronymi  Prooem.  in  lib.  i.    Comm.  in  Ezech. 

a  Calmet,  Preface  sur  Ezekiel.    Comment.  Lilt.  torn.  vi.  pp.  353,  354. 


been  impugned  by  some  writers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  country. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  behalf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  it:  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  byr 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  perspicu- 
ous, not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particularly 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligible  without 
the  aid  of  drawings. 

2.  "These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  return, 
and,  therefore,  it  Is  inferred  that  they  did  not  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  But  this  supposition 
is  unfounded  ;  for  those  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  trie  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  his  vision.  But  this  is 
of  little  weight;  for  as  the  impressions  of  the.  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  -the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  there  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the 
dress  and  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 

4.  "  Josephus3  attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity  :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  1  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhorn  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "  that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  such  impostor  would  have  written  so  largely 
and  in  such  a  manner  of  the  temple  and  of  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
tirely the  distribution  among  individuals. 

"Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
their  contents.  The  visions,  the  manner  ef  conveying  reproof, 
the  multitude  of  circumstantial  particulars,  the  character  of  the 
language  and  style,  in  all  which  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  lie  must 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imitation  could 
possibly  have  been  so  successful."4 

ii.  In  England,  an  anonymous  writer'1  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv. — xxxii.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 
xxxvih.  and  xxxix.  are  Ezekiel's.  His  reasons  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  necessary,  for  these  very  parts  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet ; 
very  many  particulars  which  Ezekiel"  is  accustomed  to  in- 
troduce elsewhere  are  found  in  these  prophecies;  as,  for 
instance,  the  designation  of  the  year,  the  month  and  the  day,  on 
which  a  revelation  was  communicated ;  the  remarkable 
phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  with  the  usage  in  the 
Aramaean  dialect;  the  forms,  set  thy  face  towards  ox  against — 
prophesy  against — hear  the  word  of  Jehovah — thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah — the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me — they  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah — take  up  a  lamentation  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i. — xxiv.,  the  terms  -pjj  and  n*vs  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  kings,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieges  pn,  a  circumvallation,  and  hSSd,  a  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  qh.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27. 
(22.),  and,  in  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  of 
circumstances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  vision  mentioned  in  i.  13.  x.  2.  If  "the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  than  is  usual 
(see  xxvi.  20.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18 — 32.)  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  alleged  with  any  weight 


Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  §  1. 
Prof.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn,  p.  403. 
i  Monthly  Maeazine,  March,  179S,  p.  189. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  IV, 


as  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  differ 
in  character  from  the  remainder."1 

Josephus  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerning 
the  Babylonian  captivity;2  and  Bays,  that,  having  foretold 
in  Babylon  the  calamities  which  Were  coming  upon  the 
people,  he  sent  accounts  of  them  to  Jerusalem.3  But  these 
circumstances  are  not  recorded  in  the  predictions  now  extant; 
nor  haye  we  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  foundation 
Josephus  had  for  iiis  assertion.  Most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we 
now  have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  of  the 
prophecy,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli. — 
xlviii.)  for  a  distinct  book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject 
wholly  different  from  the  topics  discussed  in  the  former  part 
of  his  writings. 

III.  The  chief  design  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  is,  to  com- 
fort his  brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too 
lightly  credited  the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted 
them  speedily  to  submit  to  the  Chaldees,  on- account  of  the 
approaching  ruin  <>f  Jerusalem.  As  these  captives  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predictions,  God 
raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them   in  the  faith,  and  to  sup- 

[rart  by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long 
lefore  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
Judaea.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  soon  after  were  indicted  upon 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety, 
and  profligacy  of  their  inhabitants;  the  divine  judgments 
that  would  be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and  prophet- 
who  deluded  and  hardened  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion 
against  Gfbd  ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the  Ammonites, 
Ed. unites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
insulting  them  in  their  distress;  the  destruction  of  Tyre; 
the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judah  from  their  several  dispersions;  and  their  ultimately 
happj  state  after  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of 
the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bihles,  forty- 
eighl  chapters;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.1  They  may  be  divided  into  four  parts; 
viz. 

Part  I.  Ex  5  '  "  Call  to  the  Prophetic  Office  (i.  1.  to  the  first 
part  of  verse  28.),  his  Commission,  Instructions,  and  En- 
couragements for  executing  it.  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii. 
1-J1.) 
Part  II.  Denunciations  ('gainst  the  Jewish  People,  (iii.  22 — 
27.  iv. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege  delineated  upon  a  tile 
is  represented  the  manner  in  which  the  Chalda-an  army 
would  surround  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Zedekiuh. 
(iii.  22 — 27.  iv.  1 — 3.)5  The  inhabitants  there  encouraged 
the  captives  in  Chajjdffla  to  hope  for  a  return;  and  such  a 
hope  they  actually  cherished,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  was  safe  : 
but  this  vision  was  designed  to  overthrow  their  confidence. 
From  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tiles  or  bricks,  anciently  used  in  oriental  buildings, 
Were  of  considerable  size,  with  one  of  the  surfaces  well  po- 
ll-bed, so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  representation 
described  by  the  prophet  By  Ezekiel's  lying  upon  his 
right  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
exhibited  the  number  of  years,  during  which  God  had  borne 
with  the  iniquities  of  the  house  of  Israel.  (4 — 8.)  The 
scanty  supply  and  intermixture  of  coarse  food  represented 
the  scarcity  and  hard  tare  which  the  .lews  should  have  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

'  IV.. f.  Tuner's  Trim -I.Vi.m  <•(  Jahn,  p.  KM. 

■'  \iiii.|.  Jud  hi,  \  c.6.  §  I. 
'  Ibid   i 
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Sect.  2.  Under  the  type  of  shaving  his  head  and  beard,  and 
weighing  his  hair,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be  burnt, 
another  to  be  cot  small  with  a  knife,  and  the  remainder  to 
he  burnt  (v.  1 — 4.),  arc,  in  vision,  denounced  the  divine 
judgments  against  Jerusalem,  by  famine,  sword,  and  disper- 
sion. (5—17.)  The  head  here  represents  Jerusalem;  the 
hair,  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  balances, 
the  exactness  of  God's  judgments. 

Sect.  3.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  the  Jews  for 
their  idolatry  (vi.  1 — 7.),  but  promises  that  a  remnant  shall 
be  saved,  and  shall  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  by 
their  afflictions.  (8—14.) 

Sect.  4.  announces  the  irreversible  judgment  of  captivity,  and 
final  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  and  other 
heinous  sins  (vii.  1 — 22.)  :  the  severity  of  their  captivity, 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.   (23 — 27.) 

Sect.  5.  describes  the  carrying  of  the  prophet,  in  a  vision,  to 
Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — 4.),  where  he  is  shown  the  idolatries 
committed  by  the  Jews  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple; 
particularly  the  image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  called  the 
image  of  Jealousy,  from  the  provocation  it  gave  to  God,  by 
setting  up  a  rival  against  him  in  the  place  dedicated  to  his 
worship  (5.)  :  the  Egyptian  (6 — 12.),  the  Phenician  (13, 
14.),  and  the  Persian  superstitions.  (15,  16.)15  The  pro- 
phet then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  and 
foretells  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  18.  ix.)  ; 
and  under  the  command  to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  the 
city  (x.  1 — 7.),  and  the  vision  of  the  Shechinah  departing 
from  the  temple  (8 — 22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  temple.  This  sec- 
tion concludes  with  a  severe  denunciation  against  those 
wicked  princes  and  people  who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
derided  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  (xi.  1  — 
13.);  and  the   return  of  the  Jews  is  then  foretold  (14 — 

v_21.)  ;  Jehovah's  utterly  forsaking  the  temple  and  city  is 
represented  by  the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  (22,  23.)  ; 
and  the  prophet  returns  to  communicate  his  instructions  to 
his  brethren  of  the  captivity.   (24,  25.) 

Sect.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Ezekiel's  removing  himself  and 
his  household  goods  (xii.  1 — 7.),  and  eating  and  drinking 
"with  quaking,  and  with  carefulness"  (17 — 20.),  is  pre- 
figured the  captivity  of  Zedckiah  and  of  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining at  Jerusalem  (8 — 16.)  ;r  and  speedy  judgment  is 
denounced  against  the  Jews  for  their  abuse  of  the  divine 
forbearance.   (21 — 28.) 

Sect.  7.  The  false  prophets  (xiii.  1 — lfi.),  and  false  prophet- 
esses (17 — 23.),  are  reproved  and  threatened  with  signal 
punishment. 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments  against  the 
idolatrous  ciders  and  their  false  prophets  (xiv.  1 — 11.),  and 
against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impenitency  (12 — 21.)  ; 
a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved.  (22, 
23.) 

Sect.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfruitful  and  unprofitable 
vine  is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (xv.) 

Sect.  10.  Under  the  emblem  of  an  exposed  and  wretched 
infant  is  represented  the  natural  state  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  great  love  of  God  to  it  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, (xvi.  1 — 14.)  The  heinous  and  unparalleled  sins 
of  the  Jews  are  set  forth;  for  which  sore  judgments  are 
denounced  against  them.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
provocations,  God  promises  in  the  end  Io  show  them  mercy 
under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  (GO — 63.)  The 
figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  meat  force,  and 
at  considerable  length,  both  in  this  and  the  23d  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine  is 
represented  God's  judgment  upon  the  .lews,  tor  revolting 
from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  (xvii.  1 — 21.)  The  "  great  eagle 
with  great  wings"  (:(.)  means  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
"  feathers  of  divers  colours"  mean  the  various   nations  that 


«  ni«linp  Warburton  has  an  excellent  Illustration  of  this  prediction  in  Iiis 

Divine  L  I k  Ii    sei  I  6     (Works,  vol  Iv  op  8ft 

the  ni'isi  material  parts  of  which  are  inserted  In  Bishop 
D'Ovly'a  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

-  Jo  Qphus  Informs  us  thai  Zedekiah,  thinking  the  prop 
in  ihe  thirteenth  verse  ofihis  chapter  (thai  he  should  b"e  brought  to  liahy. 
ton,  which,  however,  ha  should  n  l»<   si Id  die  there),  in- 
consistent with  the  precHcli f  Jeremiah  (xxxil   I.  and  uuriv.  3.)  thai  the 

Jewish  km-  should  see  the  eyes  ol  the  king  ol  Babylon,  di  termini  .1  to 
i;i\,.  no  credit  Io  ellhei  of  them.  Both  prophecies,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (Vol.  I.  p.   124.)  were   literally  fulfilled,  and  the   evenl  convinced 

bun  that  they  were  no!  IrreconcilaN.-     •' pun-  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. Jib 

x.  c.8.»2.wiili  3 Kings  .v.w.  1— 7.  and  Jer.lii.  8-11. 


Sect.  III.  §  6.] 
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were  subject  to  his  sway.  The  other  "  great  eagle"  (7.) 
means  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  are  foretold. 
(22—24.) 

Sect.  12.  The  Jews,  in  Ezekiel's  time,  having  complained 
(xviii.  1,  2.)  of  the  divine  justice,  as  if  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  them  were  inflicted  merely  for  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers,  this  section  contains  a  vindication  of  God's 
eternal  rules  of  justice  in  punishing  no  one  eternally  for 
the  sins  of  another,  and  in  pardoning  the  wicked  on  their 
true  repentance.  (3 — 32.) 

Sect.  13.  Under  the  parable  of  a  lion's  whelps  are  foretold 
the  cruelty  and  captivity  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,1  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.2  (xix.  1 — 9.)  And  under  the 
parable  of  a  vine  scorched  by  the  east  wind,  torn  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  wilderness,  are  set  forth  the  desolation 
and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.   (10 — 14.) 

Sect.  14.  A  deputation  of  the  elders  having  come  to  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim's  and  his  own  cap- 
tivity, to  request  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamity,  Ezekiel,  by  divine  command,  reminds 
them  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and 
rebellions  against  him,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.  (xx.  1 — 39.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  provocations,  their  return  from  captivity  is  foretold, 
and  also  that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  God  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

Sect.  15.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
termed  the  "  forest  of  the  south,"  because  that  city  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldsea,  where  the  prophet  then  was.  (xx. 
45 — 49.)  And  under  the  emblem  of  a  sharp  sword  is  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (xxi.  1 — 17.),  of  Jeru- 
salem (18— 27.),  and  of  the  Ammonites  (28— 32.),  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  was 
accomplished  about  five  years  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

Sect.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  sins  committed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  all  orders  and  classes  of  people  in  that  city ; 
for  which  the  severest  judgments  are  denounced,  (xxii.) 

Sect.  17.  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
by  the  lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (xxiii.  1 — 21.)  ; 
for  which  crimes  God  denounces  very  severe  judgments 
against  them  both.  (22 — 49.) 

Sect.  18.  Under  the  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  is  shown  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1 — 14.)  ; 
and,  by  the  prophet's  being  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
wife,  it  is  signified  that  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be 
so  astonishing  as  to  surpass  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 
(15-27.) 
Part  III.  comprises  EzekieVs  Prophecies  against  various  neigh- 
bouring Nations,  Enemies  to  the  Jews.  (xxv. — xxxii.) 

Sect.  1.  denotes  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  Ammon- 
ites (xxv.  1—7.),  Moabites  (8—11.  ,  Edomites  (12 — 14.), 
and  Philistines  (15 — 17.),  on  account  of  their  hatred  of 
his  people,  and  insulting  them  in  the  time  of  their  distress. 
According  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  Josephus,  these  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.3 

Sect.  2.  announces,  in  language  singularly  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, the  destruction  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  1 — 
19.),  whose  vast  trade,  riches,  splendour,  and  power  are 
largely  described.  This  prediction '  was  accomplished,  nine- 
teen years  after  its  delivery,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  cap- 
tured Tyre  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  utterly 
destroyed  that  city.  The  destruction  of  Zidon,  the  mother 
city  of  Tyre  (in  whose  prosperity  and  adversity  she  gene- 
rally participated),  is  then  declared  (20 — 23.);  and  this 
section  of  prophecy  concludes  with  promises  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  on  their  deliverance  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(24—26.) 

Sect.'  3.  The  deposition  and  death  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah  (or 

«  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4. 

»  See  3  Kings  xxiv.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6. 

3  Urserii  Annates,  ad  a.  m.  3419.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  11.  §  1. 

*  Though  these  predictions  chiefly  relate  to  Old  Tyre,  yet  Dr.  Prideaux 
is  of  opinion  that  they  also  comprehend  New  Tyre,  which  was  erected  on 
an  island  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  and  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  Connection,  part  i.  book  ii.  sub  anno  573.  (vol.  i.  pp. 
91,  92.)  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  for  the  proofs  of  the  literal  accomplish- 
ment of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  that  Tyre  should  be  a  place  "  to  spread  nets 
upon,"  and  be  "  built  no  more."  (xxvi  14.) 


Apries)  king  of  Egypt  (xxix.  1 — 8.),  and  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (9 — 21.  xxx. — xxxii.),  are 
foretold.     The  imagery  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  both  sublime  and  terrible.     These  predictions  were  in  the 
tenth,  twenty-seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity. 
Part  IV.  contains  a  Series  of  Exhortations  and  consolatory 
Promises  to  the  Jews,  of  future  Deliverance  under  Cyrus,  but 
principally  of  their  finul  Restoration  and  Conversion  under 
the  Kingdom  of  Messiah,  (xxxiii. — xlviii.)      These  Predic- 
tions ivere  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Jehoia- 
chin's  Captivity. 

Sect.  1.  sets  forth  the  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  God, 
exemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman,  in  warning  a  people  of 
their  sins,  (xxxiii.  1 — 9.)  Then  follows  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  vindicating  the  equity  of  the  divine 
government,  and  declaring  the  terms  of  acceptance  (as  in 
ch.  xviii.)  to  be  without  respect  of  persons;  so  that  the  ruin 
of  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners  must  be  attributed  to 
themselves,  (xxxiii.  10 — 20.)  While  Ezekiel  was  thus 
under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidings  being  brought  to  him 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (21, 
22.),  he  takes  occasion  to  predict  the  utter  desolation  of 
Judaea,  to  check  the  vain  confidence  of  those  who  still  re- 
main there,  and  he  also  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity.  (23 — 33.) 
Sect.  2.  In  this  section  God  reproves  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  Jewish  people  (xxxiv.  1 
— 10.),  and  promises  a  general  restoration  of  the  people. 
Their  happy  condition  under  the  reign  of  Messiah  then- 
king  is  described  in  the  most  beautiful  terms.  (11 — 31.) 
Sect.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  former  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Edomites  (see  xxv.  12.)  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  their  calamities. 
(xxxv.)5 
Sect.  4.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be 
considered  an  earnest,  and  their  consequent  felicity,  (xxxvi.) 
The  same  subject  is  further  illustrated  under  the  vision  of 
a  resurrection  of  dry  bones,  (xxxvii.  1 — 14.)  The  address 
to  the  dry  bones  in  ver.  4.  is  by  some  commentators  con- 
sidered as  a  prophetical  representation  of  that  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  come  forth.  Under  the  emblem  of  the 
union  of  two  sticks  is  foretold  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  one  state  and  church,  which  will  enjoy  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
Messiah.  (15—28.) 
Sect.  5.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all 
his  allies,  and  the  victory  of  Israel  over  them  (xxxviii.  xxxix, 
1 — 22.),  together  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  cap* 
tivity,  and  of  the  final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  under  the  Messiah.  (23 — 29.)  Thia 
prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  its  accomplishment. 
Sect.  6.  contains  a  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly 
mystical,  of  Solomon's  temple;  also  a  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical  directions  con* 
cerning  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land  ; — all  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  greater  assurance  of  their  re- 
turning into  their  own  country  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their  return  after  their  general 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lasting  and  firmly 
settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then  enjoy  in  their 
own  country.  It  seems  that  no  model  of  Solomon's  temple 
had  remained.  To  direct  the  Jews,  therefore,  in  the  dimen- 
sions, parts,  order,  and  regulations  of  the  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  one  reason 
why  Ezekiel  is  so  particular  in  his  description  of  the  old 
temple ;  to  which  the  new  was  conformable  in  figure  and 
parts,  though  inferior  in  magnificence  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  Whatever  was  august 
or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic  figures,  and  not  literally  ful- 
filled in  or  near  their  own  time,  the  ancient  Jews  justly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.6     Ac- 

'  This  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites,  first 
by  the  Nabatheans,  and  secondly  by  Julni  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion;  in  consequence  of  which  they  at  length 
became  incorporated  with  that  nation.  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  ii. 
book  v.  sub  anno  129.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.) 

«  See  particularly  I  Cor.  iii.  16.  2 Cor.  \n.  16.  Eph.  ii.  20—22.  1  Tim.  ill  15. 
The  same  metaphor  is  also  pursued  in  2Thess.  ii.  4.,  and  occurs  repeat- 
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cordingly,  when  they  found  that  the  second  temple  fell  short, 
at  leant  in  their  opinion,  of  the   model  of  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  they  supposed  the  prophecy  to  refer,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  bow  mentioned:  and,  doubtless, 
the   temple   and  temple  worship  were  a  figure  of  Christ's 
church,  frequently  represented  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  firmness  of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  or- 
derly worship,  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence there  vouchsafed.1     This  section   comprises   the  last 
nine  chapters  of  Ezekiei's  prophecy  ;  which  are  thus  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Smith  :-' 
Cli.  .\l.  contains  a  description  of  the  two  outer  courts,  and  of  the  cham- 
bers belonging  to  them  (1—47.),  together  with  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple. (48.) 
Cli,  xli. describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  ornaments  of  the  temple 

itself. 
Ch.  xlii.  describes  the  priests'  chambers  and  their  use,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  liuly  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood. 
Ch.  xlni.  represents  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  returning  to  the  temple, 
where  <;,nl  promises  to  lix  his  rvsideiic-e.  it  his  people  repent  and  for- 
i  those  sins  which  caused  him  to  depart  from  them,  (1—11.)    The 
measures  of  the  altar  and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it  are  set  down. 
(12-2T.1 
i.'h  xhy.  describes  the  glory  of  Qpd  as  actually  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  reproves  the  Jews 'for  suffering  idolatrous  priests  to  profane  the 
temple  with  their  ministrations.  (I  —  II)     Ordinances  are  then  given 
for  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  and  the  maintenance  due  to 
them.  (15—310 
Ch.  .vlv.  appoints  the  several  portions  of  land  for  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ministers  (1—6.),  for  the  city  (6.),  and  for  the  prince  (7,  8.);  and  insti- 
tutes various  ordinances  roiic-erniii''  tin-  provisions  for  the  ordinary 
anil  extraordinary  sacrifices.  (9—25!  xhi.  1  — 15.) 
Ch.  xlvi.  (IS — 124.)  gives  directions  concerning  the  inheriting  of  any  part 
of  the  prince's  portion   and  also  concerning  the  boiling  and  baking  any 
part  of  the  holy  oblations. 
Ch.  xlvii.  contains  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  their  virtue  (1— 1J);  a  most  beautiful  emblem  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  under  it, 
which   is  capable  ol  healing  all  but  the  incorrigibly  impenitent  and 
hypocrites  ;  who,  in  verse  if.,  are  compared  lo  marshy  ground,  which, 

after  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  continues 
barren  and  unprofitable,    The  extent  and  division  of  the  Holy  Land 

are  then  described,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately  shared  between 
the  Israel  lies  and  proselytes  sojourning  among  them  (13—23.);  mysti- 
cally denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same  church 
with  the  .lews.  (Compare  Eph.  iii.  6.) 
Ch.  xlviii.  comprises  a  description  of  the  several  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  each  tribe  (1 — 7.  23— 29.);  together  with  the  portions  allotted 
to  the  sanctuary  (8— 14),  the  city  (15— 19.),  and  the  prince  (20— 22.)  ; 
and  also  the  measures  and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city. 
(30    . 

The  points  in  these  prophecies,  which  are  principally 
worthy  of  attention,  arc  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  prophet,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  scene,  should  have  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  it  took  place;  and,  like 
Jeremiah,  should  have  constantly  predicted  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

•J.  That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zede- 
kiah  through  the  broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  these 
circumstances  ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  overtaken  by  the  Chal- 
dseans,  and  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  carried  into  their 
country,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verifii  'I  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

'.i.  That  moreover,  like  Jeremiah, he  should  plainly  predict 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  worship  of  God, — events  so  remote  and  m  them- 
inrprobable, — and  also  the  conquest  of  Idurnajaby  the 

1  lelllVU  i, 

1.  That  he  should  have  announced  not  only  the  demolition 
of  Tyre,  to  be  rebuilt  no  more  (for  the  D6W  city  was  founded 
upon  an  island),  but  also  that  its  ruins  should  be  thrown  into 

the  sea;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously  veri- 
fier]. 

;').  Lastly,  that  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold  the 
advent  of  Messiah  the  great  son  of  David,  at  a  period  when 
David's  family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

\  .  Mosl  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excel- 
lency and   sublimity  of  lv/akii  I's  style.      Grotiiis'  observes, 

that  he  possessed  great  erudition  and  genius;  so  that,  setting 
aside  bis  gifl  of  prophecy,  which  is  incomparable,  he  may 

the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heaVerib 

ii  from  ihe  Jewish  temple  (see  it-  i   a. 

i 

■   i   2.);  and  borrows  bis  allusions 

from  the  state  ol  the  first  temple,  nol  ol  Ihi  second  temple  win.  b 

in  our  Sn ■•    time  ;  as  n  tie-  former  had  a  more  Immediate  reference 

tOthetl  •       pel      Compare  It.  v,  iv.  1.  .\c.  with  l./.ek  i.  0.  ct  acq. 

-  bowth  on  lv/.ek   xi 

R  Ezek.  \l. 

•  v  "■  '  pp   163   I'd 

» J'rtct.  ad  Ezei  hlel  In  <  i  n.  Bacr,  torn,  iv.  p.  8. 


deserve  to  be  compared  with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beau- 
tiful conceptions,  his  illustrious  comparisons,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  various  subjects,  particularly  of  architec- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  peculiar  and  discriminating  characters  of  this  prophet. 
"Ezekiel,"  says  he,  "is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele- 
gance; in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah  :  but 
his  sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  ve- 
hement, tragical ;  the  only  sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is 
the  temble,  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire, 
indignant;  his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific, 
sometimes  almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is  pompous,  so- 
lemn, austere,  rough,  and  at  times  unpolished :  he  employs 
frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance, 
but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation.  What- 
ever subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulously  pursues,  from 
that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it;  whence 
the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preserved.  In 
many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  species  ot  composition  to  which  he  seems  by  na- 
ture adapted, — the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and  so- 
lemn,— not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him. 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  all  his  obscurity  con- 
sists in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions  fas  for  instance, 
among  others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are 
necessarily  dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction."  His  periods, 
however,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  concernino- 
his  performance  in  this  respect.  In  another  place  the  same 
learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener 
classed  among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Ezekiel 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simonides, 
and  ^Eschylus  hold  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  high  praise  of  Bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  an- 
notator,  Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  esteemino- 
Ezekiel  as  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  dispose? 
to  think  the  prophet  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  in  am- 
plifying and  decorating  his  subject,  than  is  consistent  with 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimity.  Michaelis 
further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator,  who 

Cossesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
ut  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions ; 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  and  also 
that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  resemblance  in  the 
style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.  In 
these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
lectures  partially  acquiesces,  observing  that  Ezekiei's  fault 
is  a  want  of  neither  novelty  nor  sublimity,  but  of  grace  and 
uniformity;  while  Eichhorn  minutely  discusses  his  claims 
to  originality.4  Archbishop  Nevvcome,  however,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  prophet's  style.  He  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  judgment,  tnat  Ezekiel  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  framer  of  those  august  and  astonishing  visions,  and 
of  those  admirable  poetical  representations  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  vouchsafed  to  nveal  himself,  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  magnificent 

and  uniform  whole,  but  also  in  different  manners, -ashy  voice, 
by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmatical  vision. 
If  he  is  circumstantial  in  describing  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  be  should 

be  regarded  as  a  faithful  representor  of  the  divine  revelations, 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and  instruction,  and  not  as  ex- 
hausting an  exuberant  fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  an  ideal 
picture.  The  learned  prelate  thinks  it  probable  that  Buzi, 
the  prophet's  father,  had  preserved  bis  own  family  from  the 
taint  01   idolatry,  and   had    educated    his  son   for  the  priestly 

office  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  in 

he  study  of  their  sacred  books.      Being  a  youth  at  the  tune  of 

his  captivity, — a  season  of  life  when  the  fervour  of  imagination 

is  natural  in  men  of  superior  endowments, — bis  genius  led 

linn  to  amplification,  like  that  of  some  of  the  Roman  poets; 

though  be  occasionally  shows  himself  capable  of  the  auMere 
and  concise  style,  of  which  the  seventh  chapter  is  a  remark- 
able  instance.      But  the    Divine   Spirit  did   not  overrule  the 

natural  bent  of  his  mind.     Variety  is  thus  produced  in  the 

*  Bishop  LOWUV'I  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp,  S9— 95. 
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sacred  writings.  Nahum  sounds  the  trumpet  of  war ;  Hosea 
is  sententious,  Isaiah  sublime,  Jeremiah  pathetic,  Ezekiel 
copious.  This  diffuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  affection- 
ate exhortation,  this  vehement  enlarging  on  the  guilt  and 
consequent  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  seems  wisely 
adapted  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and  must  have 
had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.1 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  JEWS  FROM  BABYLON. 

§  1.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HAGGAI. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Argument  and  scope. — III.  Analysis 
of  its  contents. — IV.   Observations  on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets, 
but  the  first  of  the  three  who  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  the  divine  will  to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
captivity.  The  general  opinion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  was  born  at  Babylon,  and 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  author  affirms 
that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctly 
marked  by  himself,  that  we  have  as  much  certainty  on  this 
point  as  we  have  with  respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

II.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1.  et  seq.),  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  ii.  iii.),  were  interrupted  in  their  undertakings 
by  the  neighbouring  satraps,  who  contrived  to  prejudice  the 
Persian  monarch  (the  pseudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ezra 
iv.  1.  with  24.)  until  the  second  year  ot  Darius.  Discou- 
raged by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen 
years,  to  prosecute  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if 
the  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  their  own  houses  :  but  God,  disposing  that  sove- 
reign to  renew  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet 
Haggai  about  the  year  520  before  Christ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this 
undertaking,  the  prophet  assured  them  from  God,  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  should  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the 
former. 

III.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct prophecies  or  discourses,  viz. 

Discourse  1.  The  prophet  reproves  the  delay  of  the  people  in 
rebuilding  the  temple;  which  neglect  he  denounces  as  the 
reason  why  they  were  punished  with  great  drought  and  un- 
productive seasons,  (i.  1 — 12.)  He  then  encourages  them  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  promises  them  Divine  assistance. 
(13—15.) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet  further  encourages  the  builders  by  a 
promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  surpass 
that  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God  would 
bless  them  with  a  fruitful  harvest,  (ii.  1 — 19.)  This  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  honouring  the  second 
temple  with  his  presence,  and  there  publishing  his  saving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  See  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1.  xxi.  38.  John 
xviii.  20. 2 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zerubbabel.  (ii.  20 — 23.) 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
and  prosaic,  and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however, 
interspersed  with  passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos 

1  Archbishop  Newcome's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Ezekiel,  pp. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  To  justify  the  character  above  given,  the  learned  prelate 
descends  to  particulars  (which  we  have  not  room  to  specify),  and  gives  op- 
posite examples,  not  only  of  the  clear,  the  flowing,  and  the  nervous,  but 
also  of  the  sublime.  He  concludes  his  observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel 
by  stating  H.  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  the  prophet's  "style  is 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous one,  and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood  with  the 
most  assiduous  attention."    Ibid.  pp.  xxviii.— Ixii. 

»  W.  Lowth's  Commentary  oa  Haggai. 


when   he  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whom   he 
emphatically  terms  "  the  desire  of  all  nations." 


§  2.    ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZECHARIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Analysis  of  its  contents. — III.  Obser- 
vations on  its  style. — IV.  The  last  six  chapters  proved  to  be 
genuine. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  Although  the  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grand- 
father are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what 
tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was 
born ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unques- 
tionable. As  he  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  520  before  the  Christian  sera, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his 
authority  was  equally  effectual  in  promoting  the  building  of 
the  temple.  From  an  expression  in  ch.  ii.  4.  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Zechariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  part 
comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events,  particu- 
larly the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  (he  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  Year  of 
Darius  King  of  Persia,  (i. — vi.) 

Discourse  1.  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
from  captivity,  to  guard  against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
building  of  the  temple  (i.  1 — fi.),  which  it  is  predicted  that 
Darius  should  permit  (7 — 17.) ;  and  that  the  Samaritans 
should  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  opposition  to  the  build- 
ing. (18 — 2U)  Further  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  work, 
the  prophet  foretells  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  1 — 5.), 
and  admonishes  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her 
destruction  (6 — 9.),  promising  them  the  divine  presence. 
(10 — 13.)  These  promises,  though  primarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  are  secon- 
darily and  principally  to  be  understood  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  2.  Under  the  type  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  clothed 
with  new  sacerdotal  attire,  is  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christ  as 
the  chief  corner-stone  of  his  church.   (8 — 10.) 

Discourse  3.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and 
two  olive  trees  is  typically  represented  the  success  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring  its 
service,   (iv.) 

Discourse  4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divine  judg- 
ments are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  (v.  1— 4.)  ; 
and  the  Jews  are  threatened  with  a  second  captivity,  if  they 
continue  in  sin.  (5 — 1 1.) 

Discourse  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  by 
several  sorts  of  horses,  are  represented  the  succession  of  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedo-Greek  and  Roman  empires 
(vi.  1 — 8.),  and  by  the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua  are  set  forth  primarily,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua;  and,  secondarily  but  principally,  the  high-priesthood 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  here  emphatically  termed  the  Branch 
(9 — 15.),  who  is  to  be  both  king  and  high-priest  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Part  2.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  Darius,  (vii.- — xiv.) 

Discourse  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets whether  they  were  still  bound  to  observe  the  fasts  that 
had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  had  been  observed  during  the  captivity 
(vii.  1 — 3.), — the  prophet  is  commanded -to  take  this  occasion 
of  enforcing  upon  them  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  viz. 
judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  befall 
them  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  fathers  for  their  neg- 
lect of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event  of  their  obedience, 
God  promises   the   continuance    of  his  favour  (viii.  1 — 8.)  ; 
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they  are  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  building  (9 — 17.),  and 
are  permitted  to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the  fasts  which 
they  had  kept  during  the  captivity.   (18 — 23.) 

Discourse  2.  contains  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.), 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those 
troublesome  times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  de- 
scribe, as  in  a  parenthesis,  the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with 
Matt.  xxi.  5.  and  John  xii.  15.);  and  then  returning  to  his 
former  subject,  he  announces  the  conquest  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly of  the  Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy. (11  — 17.)  Prosperity  is  further  promised  to  the  Jews 
(x.  1—3.),  ami  their  victories  over  their  enemies  arc  again 
foretold.  (4 — 12.)  It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse 
remains  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  general  and  final  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. 

Discouhsb  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  Messiah,  and  valuing  him  and  his  labours  at  the 
bas<»  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (xi.)  This  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Compare  Matt. 
xxvi.  14,  15.  and  xxvii.  3 — 10.  with  Zech.  xi.  11 — 13.)  The 
Jews  themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Discourse  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  part  of  it 
(xii.  1 — 9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against 
an  invasion  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  which  most  com- 
mentators think  is  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 
The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fathers  having  crucified  the 
Messiah,  on  their  conversion,  is  then  foretold  (10 — 14.),  as 
also  the  crucifixion  itself,  and  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  (xiii.)  The  destruction  of  their  enemies,  predicted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  prophetic  sermon,  is  again  foretold 
(xiv.  1  — 15.);  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  announcing 
the  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.   (16 — 21.) 

III.  Zechariah  is  the  longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
His  style,  like  that  of  rlaggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.  But  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
alleged  obscurity  maybe  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  "  that 
some  of  his  predictions  relate  to  matters  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  futurity  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
fall  not  within  the  reach  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  Others 
there  are,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  have  al- 
ready been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  they  probably  would  have  done,  if  we  had  been 
better  informed  concerning  the  time  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.  With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  types  that  are  ex- 
hibited, they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  ap- 
plication. And  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  next  to  Isaiah,  Zecha- 
riah is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  the  prophets,  having  more 
frequent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allusions  to  the  character 
and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom,  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Nor  in  his  Language  and  composition  do  we  find 
any  particular  bias  to  obscurity,  except  that  the  quickness 
and  suddenness  of  the  transitions  are  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  of  discourse,  so  as  to  leave  the  less 
attentive  reader  at  a  loss  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction 
remarkably  pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  style  judiciously  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  simple  and  plain  in  the  narrative  and  historical 
parts;  but  in  those  that  are  wholly  prophetical,  the  latter 
chapters  in  particular,  rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and 
grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sublimest  of  the  inspired 
writings."1 

IV.  The  diversity  of  style  observable  in  the  writings  of 
this  prophet  has  induced  many  modern  critics  to  conclude 

that   the    last    six    chapters    coufd    not    have   been    written    by 

Zechariah:  but  their  objections,  however  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  0.) 
cites  a  passage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by 

/■■chart ah,  but  by  Jeremiah.     Hut  it  is  more  probable  (as  we 
have  already  shown  in   the  lir>t   volume  of  this   work),  that 

the  name  of  Jeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  through  some 
mistake  of  the  transcribers. 

«  Dr  Blayney's  Translation  of  Zechariah,  Prel.  Disc  pp.  xv.  xvl. 


2.  It  is  urged,  that  many  things  are  mentioned  in  these 
chapters,  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Zechariah's 
time;  as,  when  events  are  foretold,  which  had  actually  taken 
place  before  that  time.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
those  subjects  of  prophecy  have  been  rightly  understood ; 
and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed  as  having  re- 
ference to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  terminate  in 
others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  ch.  xi.,  which  con- 
tains a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  people 
of  the  Jews; — a  prophecy,  "which  (it  has  been  said)  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent  to  encourage  the 
people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build  their  temple, 
and  to  restore  their  commonwealth."  This,  it  is  granted, 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  foretell 
the  destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  commonwealth,  while 
they  were  but  yet  building.  But,  between  the  date  of  these 
first  chapters  and  that  of  the  succeeding  ones,  many  circum- 
stances might  have  occurred,  and  certainly  did  occur,  to  give 
rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
foregoing.  The  former  are  expressly  dated  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  to  the  latter,  no 
date  at  all  is  annexed.  Darius  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
thirty-six  years ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the  three 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before 
the  last  year  of  that  king's  reign.  Admitting,  then,  Zecha- 
riah to  have  prophesied  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  published  without  any  in- 
congruity, after  such  an  interval,  what  would  not  altogether 
have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of  his  first  com- 
mission. And  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  case;  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  improba- 
bly conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zechariah  of  whom 
our  Saviour  spake  (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  as  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  For  he  was,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
description,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  comes  in — where, 
from  what  is  said  of  him  he  might  naturally  be  expected — 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for  there  were  none 
after  him  until  the  coming  of  Christ)  who  were  put  to  death 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  That  he  was  become 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen,  may  be  collected  from  ch.  xi.  8. 
And,  if  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  are  silent  concern- 
ing his  death,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  very  small 
part  of  them,  if  any,  that  was  written  after  that  event. 


4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  dif- 
ference of  style  and  manner  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only 
as  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  dif- 
ferent age  of  the  author;  who  may  well  be  credited  to  have 
written  with  more  dignity  in  his  advanced  years,  than  when 
he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in  ch.  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  whole  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn ;  that, 
setting  aside  the  doubtful  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  text, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  found  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
title  of  Zechariah  to  the  chapters  in  question  ;2  and,  conse 
miently,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  Mede,  Dr 
Hammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  before  the  time  ot 
that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  conjectured,  whose 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  also  by 
Doederlein. 


§3.  ON    THE    BOOK    OF    THE    PROPHET    MALACHI. 
I.  Author  and  date. — II.    Occasion  and  scope  of  bis  propbecy. 
— HI.  Analysis  of  Us  contents — IV.  Style. 
nKKoiiK  ( -ii iii st,  436 — 420. 
I.  Concerning  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets 
(which   name  signifies  my  angel  or  my  messenger),  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  his  name  be  B 
proper  name,  or  only  a  generic  name,  signifying  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet     From  a  comparison 
of  rlaggai  (i.  13.)  with   Maladu  (iii.  1.),  it  appears,  thai  in 
those  times  the  appellation  of  Malach-Jehovah.  or  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets*    The  Septuagint 
translators  have  rendered  Malachi  hu  angel  instead  of  my 

»  Dr  niayney's  Translation  of  Ztfchariah,  pp.  85-  W.    The  genuineness 

of  i  hi-  latt.-'r  pa'rl pmph.-ry  of  Zechariah  is  satMa.-l y  pn.vr.l,  by 

:,  ,,,,„inr  examination  "I    il*  bncuaije.  styli-,  poetical  sinicliii  ■•.  ar^nni-iit, 
Mid  scope,  by  l>r.  P.  B.  Kooater,   in  bis  M.-lH.-mata  Crmca   iii   /.ec  lianas 

I'm, ta-  l'.ni.i,,  pusie'iiorcni,  cap.  ix.— xiv.  pro  tuenda  ejus  authentta. 

Bvo,  tiotiin«a;,  1819. 
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angel,  as  the  original  imports;  and  several  of  the  fathers 
have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  that  Mala- 
chi was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from  God.  Calmet,  after 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinks  that  Malachi 
was  the  same  person  as  Ezra,  who  wrote  the  canonical  book 
that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  Holy- 
Scriptures,  and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  performed  various  other  important  services  to  the  Jewish 
church,  Ezra  has  been  considered  both  by  ancient  Jewish, 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  sent  from  God,  and  therefore  they  thought  him 
very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi :  but  for  these 
opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra, 
and  (as  Rosenmuller  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his 
book  proves  that  he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity. That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  was  the 
unvarying  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  presents  the  same 
aspect  of  things  as  in  Nehemiah's  time.  Thus,  it  speaks  of 
the  temple  as  naving  been  built  a  considerable  time ; — it  in- 
troduces the  Jews  as  complaining  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  their  affairs  ; — it  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  wives,  whom 
Nehemiah  after  some  time  separated  from  the  people  (Neh. 
xiii.  23 — 30.)  ; — it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Nehemiah.  (xiii.  5.)1  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  appears  that  Malachi  prophesied  while  Ne- 
hemiah was  governor  of  Judaea,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established 
by  that  pious  and  excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome 
supposes  this  prophet  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  436 
before  the  Christian  aera :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  places  him  about 
the  year  420  before  Christ,  which  date  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  sufficiently  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  varying  dates  of  chronologers.2 

II.  The  Jews,  having  rebuilt  the  temple  and  re-established 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  relapsed  into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  priests.  Although  they  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  during  the  governments  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gToss  abuses  after  the  death  of 
Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  prophet  Malachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to  reprove 
the  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehemiah's 


second  return,  for  their  irreligious  practices,  and  to  invite 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of 
the  great  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

III.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chap- 
ters, comprise  two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

Discourse  1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown 
them  no  particular  kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds 
them  of  the  special  favour  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them ;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomites  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devas- 
tated, by  the  Persian  armies  marching  through  those  territo- 
ries against  the  revolting  Egyptians,  (i  1 — 5.)  Malachi  then 
reproves  them  for  not  showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6 — 10.), 
for  which  their  rejection  is  threatened,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  announced.  (11.)  The  divine  judgments  are 
threatened  both  against  the  priests  for  their  unfaithfulness  in 
their  office  (12 — 14.  ii.  1 — 10.),  and  also  for  the  unlawful 
intermarriages  of  the  people  with  idolatresses,  and  divorcing 
even  their  legitimate  wives.   (11 — 17.) 

Discourse  2.  foretells  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  forerunner 
John  the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Elias,  to  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with  a  curse, 
unless  they  all  repented.  Reproofs  are  interspersed  for  with- 
holding their  tithes  and  other  oblations,  and  also  for  their 
blasphemy  ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 3.)  The  prophecy 
concludes  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  since 
they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until  the  forerunner  already 
promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to 
introduce  the  Messiah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting 
dispensation.  (4 — 6.)  "  The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,"  in  verse  5.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  a.  d.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Compare  Isa.  xiii. 
9,  10.3 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost 
wholly  in  prose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force 
and  elegance.  He  reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  country- 
men with  gTeat  vehemence  ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that 
his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being 
past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the 
debility  of  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  APOCRYPHA.4 


ie  First  Book  of  Esdras.— -II.  Of  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras.— HI.  Of  the  Book  of  Tobit.—lV.  Of  the  Book 
oj  Judith. —  V.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Chapters  of  Esther. — VI.  Of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. — VII.  Of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus. — 
VIII.  Of  Baruch.—IX.  Of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children.— X.  Of  the  History  of  Susanna.— XI.  Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
— XII.    Of  the  Prayer  of  J\T<inassps. — XIII.    Of  the  Book  of  JVTaccabees. 


I.  Account  of  the 
of  Judith.— V 


Of  the  Prayer  of  JManasses. — XIII.    Of  the  Book  of  Maccabees 


I.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first  book  of  Esdras 
was  written  :  it  is  only  extant  in  Greek,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra,  and  is  there  called  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  the 
events  related  in  it  occurred  prior  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  it 
is  called  the  first  book  of  the  priest  (meaning  Ezra),  the  au- 
thentic book  of  Ezra  being  called  the  second  book.  In  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  being 
entitled  the  first  and  second  books.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  not  known;  it  is  compiled  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and 

»  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  435. 

'  Archbishop  Newcome's  Minor  Prophets,  p.  xliii.  Kennicott,  Disser- 
tatio  Generalis,  §  14.  p.  6.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  533. 

3  W.  Lowth  and  Reeves  on  Malachi. 

*  For  a  critical  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which 
are  usually  printed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  justly 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  uninspired  writings,  see  Vol.  I. 


Appendix,  No.  I.  Section  I.  pp.  435,  436. 

Vol.  II.  2  0 


Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  instances. 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  historical,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship.  The  style  of  this  book  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
said  frequently  to  approach  that  of  Symmachus,  the  most  ele- 
gant of  all  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible.  Alihough  this 
book  is  often  cited  by  the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as 
being  spurious,  and  the  church  of  Rome  never  recognised  its 
canonical  authority:  it  is  not  appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons 
in  the  Anglican  church.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  of  this 
book  extant. 

II.  In  what  language  the  second  book  of  Esdras  was  ori- 
ginally written,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to 
determine  with  certainty.  Morinus  conjectures  that  it  was 
Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from  which  it  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin  :5  and  this  conjecture  he 

»  Exercitationes  Biblicae,  lib.  ii.  p.  225. 
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grounds  upon  what  he  considers  to  be  its  evidently  Jewish 
stvlr  and  phraseology.  Archbishop  Laurence  thinks  it  highly 
probable  thai  the  Latin  version  was  immediately  and  literally 
taken  from  the  (ireek  :  it  is  indisputably  of  very  high  anti- 
quity. It  is  also  extant  in  an  Araliie  translation,  the  date  of 
which  is  unknown,  and  in  an  Ethiopic  version  (where  it  is 
called  the  first  book  of  Esdras),'  which  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  fourth  century:  both,  however,  seem  to  be 
taken  from  the  (ireek,  and  ditl'cr  considerably  from  the  Latin 
version:  which  last,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Laurence,  may 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  other  two.  In  the  Kthio- 
pic version,  it  is  termed  the  first  hook  of  Esdras.  Both  this 
and  the  Arabic  versions  have  only  from  Chapter  III.  to  Chap- 
ter \IY.  inclusive.  The  remaining  chapters,  as  found  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  have  clearly  no  connection  with  it,  but 
form  two  separate  apocryphal  pieces,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  almost  all  the  manuacripta  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  they  are  now  printed  as  part  of  the  second  book  of 
E  s.lras. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown;  although  he  person- 
ates Ezra,  it  is  manifest  from  the  style  and  contents  of  his 
hook  that  lie  lived  long  after  thai  celebrated  Jewish  reformer. 
He  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  they  are  so  fanciful, 
indigested,  ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  have  no  concern  in  dictating  them.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  ami  that  the  souls 
of  good  and  wicked  men  would  all  be  delivered  out  of  hell 
after  the  day  of  judgment.  Numerous  rabbinical  fables  occur 
in  this  hook,  particularly  the  account  of  the  six  days'  crea- 
tion, and  the  story  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  two  mon- 
strous creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the  elect  after 
the  day  of  resurrection,  &c.  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
gone  away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 
— 15.),  and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  .Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  entirely  lost.  (xiv.  21.)  And  he 
speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  so  cleara  manner, 
that  the  Gospel  itself  is  scarcely  more  explicit.     On  these 

m nuts,  and  from  the  numerous  vestiges  of  the  language  of 

the  .New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John,  Which  are  discoverable  in  this  book,  Molden- 
h.iwer  and  some  other  critics  conclude  that  it  was  written  by 
some  converted  Jew.  in  the  close  of  the  lirst  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 
But  Archbishop  Laurence  considers  those  passages'  to  be  in- 
terpolations, and  observes  that  the  character  which  the  un- 
known writer  gives  of  the  Messiah  is  a  very  different  one 
from  what  a  Christian  would  have  given.  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  this  hook  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who  lived 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  a-ra  ;  and  that,  as 
an  authentic  record  of  Jewish  opinions  on  several  interesting 
points  almost  immediately  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  no  inconsiderable  attention.2  This  book 
was  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome. 

111.  Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or  the 
time  win  ii  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 
It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who 
wen  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh  by  Shalmaneser  ;  but 
it  contains  so  many  rahhinieal  fables,  and  allusions  to  the 
Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it 
as  an  tngeniooB  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a 
pious  temper,  and  to  teach  the  mosl  important  duties.     From 

some    apparent    coincidences   between    this    hook    and   some 

parts  oi  the  New  Testament,  MolBenhawer  is  disposed  to  refer 

it  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  :  hut  .lahn  and  most  other  com- 
mentators and  critics  think  it.  was  written  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  Jerome,  w  no  translated  the  hook  of  Tobit  into 


Latin,  it  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee  by  some 


Babyl< 


m  Jew.     It  was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continued  by 

his  son  Tobias,  and  finished  by  some  other  individual  id' the 
family  ;  after  which  it  was  digested  into  the  order  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  Thi  re  is  a  Greelj  version  of  this  hook  ex- 
tant, much  more  ancient  than  Jerome's  Latin  translation  :   tor 

n  is  referred  to  by  Polyearp,  Clemenl  of   Uexandria,  and 

other    fathers,    who    lived    long    hel'ore   the   time   of  Jerome. 

From  this  Greek  version  the  Syriae  translation  was  made, 
and  also  thai  which  is  round  among  the  apocryphal  books  in 
our  English  Bibles.'  Although  the  bodk  of  ^ooit  has  always 
been  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon,  it  was  cited  with  re- 
spect bj  the  early  fathers  of  the-  Christian  church:  the  sim- 
plicity of  it-  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it 

1  •' i  Em  Libri  V'crsin  iliiliioiiica.    General  Remarks,   pp.  280— 

»  ibid  pp.  303,  310.  330. 
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inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  which  has  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apocryphal  writings. 

IV.  The  book  of  Judith  professes  to  relate  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  countrywoman  Judith,  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in 
the  eighth  chapter;  but  so  many  geographical,  historical, 
and  chronological  difficulties  attend  this  hook,  that  Luther, 
Grotius,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  considered  it  rather 
as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  real  history.  Dr.  Prideaux, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  carries  with  it  the  air  of  a  true 
history  in  most  particulars,  except  that  of  the  lon<j-continued 
peace  said  to  have  been  procured  by  Judith  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  in  this  book,  must  have  continued 
eighty  years.  But,  as  the  Jews  never  enjoyed  a  peace  of  so 
long  continuance  since  they  were  a  nation,  he  is  disposed  to 
allow  that  circumstance  to  be  a  fiction,  though  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  book  in  other  respects  is  a  true  history.  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  has  been  contended  by  Heideg- 
ger, Moldenhawer,  and  others,  that  if  it  were  a  true  history, 
some  notice  of  the  victory  it  records  would  have  been  taken 
by  Josephus,  who  is  on  no  occasion  deficient  when  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  of  magnifying  the  achievements  of  his 
countrymen.  Philo  is  equally  silent  concerning  this  book 
and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the  place  where  he 
lived  are  totally  unknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  refers  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh ;  Jahn  assigns  it  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  the  Jews 
against,  the  Syrians.  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  same  period, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction  written 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  came  into 
Judaea  to  persecute  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  its  design 
was  to  confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecution,  in  their 
hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverer.  According  to 
him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judaea  :  by  Bethulia  the  temple 
or  house  of  God ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  thence, 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchadonosor  denotes  the 
devil ;  Assyria  his  kingdom,  that  is,  pride  :  Holofcrnes  means 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  devil's  instrument  in 
that  persecution,  &c.  &c.  But  such  conjectures,  as  an  able 
commentator3  remarks,  however  ingenious,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  powers  of  fancy  and  the  abuse  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  investigate  truth,  or  throw  light  on  what  is  un- 
certain  and  obscure. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee, 
and  translated  into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation,  there 
are  two  others, — one  in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriae;  the 
former  is  attributed  to  Theodotion,  but  is  certainly  much 
older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  bis  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  who  flourished  sixty  years  before  rheodo- 
tion.  The  Syriae  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  whence 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.4 

V.  "  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Chaldee,"  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  whence  they 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the  Italic  or 
old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Being 
there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book,  they  passed  without 
censure,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  in  his  version,  because 
he  confined  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these 
chapters  never  were  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They 
are  evidently  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are 
considered  both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  as  a  work  of  pure 
fiction,  which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  of  Esther 

by  way  of  embellishment.' 

From  the  coincidence  between  some  of  these  apocryphal 
chapters  and  Josephus,  it  has  been  supposed  thai  they  are  a 
compilation  from  the  Jewish  historian;  and  this  conjecture 

is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra, who  lived  no  Long  time  hel'ore  Josephus.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  hook  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by  the  fathers 
■it'  tin-  church  ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  assigned  them 
a  pi, id'  among  the  canonical  I ks. 

VI.  "Tin:  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  is  commonly  ascribed 
ioih.it  Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  the  author  imitated 
his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  or  because  he  sometimes 

spc iaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to  recommend  his  moral  pre- 
cepts. It  is,  however,  certain  that  Solomon  w  a-  ma  the 
author,  for  it  was   never  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  into 

i  Mi-  Hewlett,  in  iii-i  Preface  to  the  Ixiuk  .if  JodUs 

<  i;  i  on  i  p.  ,ri  in.,  .hi  Ainu  .1  an.  iiu-s  in  LI  brum  Judith,  apud  Cril  s.n-r  lost. 

i    p Moldenhawer.  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test,  pp   166    toft    l>r   I'micaux's 

Connection,  vol  I   pn  96    10.    Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vel  !"■■••  I  pp  664    661. 

i  from  h Hi.-  i  i|"i..ii  1. 1  ii..'  I k  ..I  Gather  in  ia  x    It ae<  mi  i<>  have 
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the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  the  style  like  that  of  Solomon. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  not  only  from  the  numerous  passages  which  are  cited 
in  it  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did 
not  live  till  long  after  that  king's  reign,  but  also  from  its 
contradictions  of  historical  truth,  particularly  in  ch.  xv.  14. 
where  the  author  represents  his  countrymen  as  being  in  sub- 
jection to  enemies,  whom  he  describes  as  being  "  most  foolish, 
and  more  miserable  than  the  very  babes."  Whereas  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  Judah  and 
Israel  enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  prosperity  and  peace 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  20,  21.  24,  25.) 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  book  contains  several  words 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  games,  that  were  not  in  use  till 
long  after  his  time;  for  instance,  crtpAvn^ofm  (iv.  2.),  to  wear 
a  crown,  such  as  was  given  to  victors, — jro/u^rsuw  (iv.  2.),  to 
make  a  triumphant  entry  as  the  victors  did,  after  they  had 
received  the  crown, — *,ym  (iv.  2.  x.  12.),  the  stadium  or 
place  appointed  for  the  race, — *S\&v  (iv.  2.),  the  reward  ap- 
propriated to  the  successful  candidate, — and  ,fy*£tvw  (x.  12.), 
to  confer  the  prize  of  victory.  On  these  accounts,  Jerome' 
informs  us  that  several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century;  and  this  opinion  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  moderns,  from  the  Platonic  notions 
discoverable  in  it,  as  well  as  from  its  style,  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of 
Alexandria.  Drusius  indeed  attributes  it  to  another  Philo, 
more  ancient  than  the  person  just  mentioned,  and  who  is 
cited  by  Josephue  ;2  but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  be- 
cause the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  a 
Jew,  and  the  Philo  of  Drusius  was  a  heathen.  Bishop 
Lowth  considers  this  book  evidently  to  be  the  production  of 
some  Hellenistic  Jew,  by  whom  it  was  originally  written  in 
Greek. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first, 
which  is  written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion or  encomium  of  wisdom,  by  which  comprehensive  term 
the  ancient  Jews  understood  prudence  and  foresight,  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  and  principally  the  duties  of  religion 
and  morality.  This  division  includes  the  first  six  chapters. 
The  second  part  points  out  the  source  of  true  wisdom  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters. 
In  the  third  part,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  book,  the 
author  personifies  Solomon,  in  whose  name  he  introduces  a 
long  and  tedious  prayer  or  address  to  the  Deity,  which  treats 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  differing  from  the  subject  of  the  two 
preceding  parts ;  viz.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  subsequent  proneness  to  idolatry.  Hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  idolatry,  the  origin  of  which  he 
investigates,  and  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  history  of 
the  people  of  God.  His  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  precept  (xvi.  28.),  to  worship  God  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that 
the  author  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 

The  style  of  this  book,  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  to  be 
very  unequal.  "  It  is  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well  as 
tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds  in  epithets,  directly  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews ;  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
temperate,  poetical,  and  sublime."3  The  book  of  Wisdom 
has  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral 
tendency  of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some  of  the 
ancients  styled  it  Fanaretos,  or  the  treasury  of  virtue.  Al- 
though the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Jerome, 
uniformly  considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet  they  recommended 
its  perusal,  in  consideration  of  its  excellence.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  the  fourth  book  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decision.  Three 
ancient  translations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Latin  ;  the  last  was  executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  he  did  not  correct  it.     It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

VII.  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ec- 
clesiasticus,"  like  the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  Solomon,  whence  the  council  of 
Carthage  deemed  it  canonical,  under  the  title  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Solomon,  and  their  decision  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  It  is  however  manifest,  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not,  be  written  by  Solomon,  because  allusion  is 

«  Praef.  in  Prov.  Sal.  *  Drusius  de  Henocho,  c.  11. 

>  Bishop  Lowth'»  Lecture*,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 


made  (xlvii.  24,  25.)  to  the  captivity :  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  collected  some  scattered  senti- 
ments ascribed  to  Solomon,  which  he  arranged  with  the  other 
materials  he  had  selected  for  his  work.  Sonntag  is  of 
opinion  that  this  book  is  a  collection  of  fragments  or  miscel- 
laneous hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and  begun,  but 
not  completed.4  Respecting  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  we  have  no  information  but  what  we  collect 
from  the  book  itself;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Bretschneider,5  lived  about  180  b.  c.  This  man  being 
deeply  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  col- 
lected many  things  from  the  prophets,  blended  them,  as  well 
as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  produce  an  ethical 
treatise  that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This  book 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judfea,  and  was  translated  by  his  grandson  into 
Greek,  about  the  year  130  b.  c.,c  for  the  use  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Judaea. 
The  translator  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfather  the  author. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  "  is  a  collection,  without  any 
definite  order,  of  meditations  and  proverbs  relating  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  the  conduct  oi  human  life;  generally' dis- 
tinguished by  much  acuteness  of  thought,  and  propriety  of 
diction ;  and  not  unfrequently  marked  by  considerable  beauty 
and  elegance  of  expression  ;  and  occasionally  rising  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  human  eloquence."6  From  the  great 
similarity  between  this  book  and  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  in 
matter,  sentiments,  diction,  complexion  of  the  style,  and 
construction  of  the  periods,  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  author  adopted  the  same  mode  of  versification  which 
is  found  in  the  Proverbs ;  and  that  he  has  performed  his 
translation  with  such  a  religious  regard  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
that,  were  it  literally  and  accurately  to  be  retranslated,  he 
has  very  little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  dic- 
tion might  be  recovered.7 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem  ii 
the  Western  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public 
service  by  the  venerable  reformers  and  compilers  of  oui 
national  liturgy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
first  of  which  (from  ch.  i.  to  xliii.)  contains  a  commendation 
of  wisdom,  and  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  that  are 
adapted  to  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  of  every 
age  and  sex.     In  the  second  part,  the  author  celebrates  the 

Jatriarchs,  prophets,  and  other  distinguished  men  among  the 
ews.  (xliv — 1.)  And  the  third  part,  containing  the  fiftieth 
chapter,  concludes  with  a  prayer  or  hymn  of  the  author,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frequently  cited  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church  under  the  titles  of  »  'iwcv  2s<j>m,  the  wis- 
dom of  Jesus,  nuvuptrii;  2o<f>;at,  wisdom,  the  treasure  of  all  the 
virtues,  or  Avyx,  the  discourse.  The  Latins  cite  it  under  the 
appellation  of  Ecclesiasticus,  that  is,  a  book  which  was  read 
in  the  churches,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Anciently  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  catechumens, 
on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of  its  instruction  ;  next  to 
the  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer  moral  precepts 
does  not  exist.  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  and 
the  Latin  version,  there  are  two  versions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac, 
and  the  other  in  Arabic  ;  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera : 
it  is  full  of  Greek  terms,  but  differs  widely  from  the  present 
Greek  of  Ecclesiasticus.  "  The  authorized  English  version 
of  this  treatise  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek 
text,  as  exhibited  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, — a  text 
which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected  of  having 
been  made  conformable  in  many  places  to  the  Vulgate.  A 
new  translation,  made  immediately  from  the  Vatican  or 
Alexandrian  text,  would  exhibit  this  treatise  to  us  in  a  purer 
form.1'8 

VIII.  The  book  of  Baruch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
only  in  Greek  and  Syriac;   but  in  what  language  it  was 

*  De  Jesu  Siracidre  Ecclesiastico  Commentarius.  4fo.  Riga,  1792. 
'  Bretschneider,  Liber  Jesu  Siracida:.  Proleg.  pp.  10—32. 

«  Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1827,  p.  262.  Addison  has  recorded  his 
opinion,  that  "the  little  apocryphal  treatise,  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wits  as  one  of  the  most 
shining  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of 
a  Confucius,  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher."  Spectator. 
No.  08. 

'  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

*  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  ix.  p.  2K3. 
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originally  written,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is 
equally  uncertain  by  wbom  tbis  book  was  written,  and 
whether  it  contains  any  matters  historically  true,  or  whether 
the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Hellenistic 
Jew  under  the  name  of  Baruch.  In  the  V  ulgate  version  it  is 
placed  after  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  it  was  never 
considered  ae  a  canonical  book  by  the  Jews,  though,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  pro- 
duction entitled  to  cr.  dit  The  principal  subject  of  the  book 
is  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  cap- 
tive Jews  in  Babylon,  to  their  brethren  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  last  chapter  contains  an  epistle  which  falsely 
bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah  ;  there  are  two  versions  of  this 
book  extant,  one  in  .Syriae,  and  one  in  Arabic;  the  Latin 
translation  in  the  Vulgate  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome. 

IX.  '-Tiik  Song  ok  tuk  Tiikkk  Children"  is  placed  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Daniel  (both  the  Septuagint  and  Theo- 
dotiou's),  and  also  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  between  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
although  it  has  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  its 
sentiments,  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it 
was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse 
contains  a  direct  falsehood;  for  it  asserts  that  there  was  no 

frophel  at  that  time,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  and 
:■/.(  kiel  both  exercised  the  prophetic  ministry  in  Babylon. 
This  apocryphal  fragment  is  therefore  most  probably  the 
production  ot  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  The  hymn  (verses  29. 
et  se//.)  resembles  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  public  formularies  of  the  Christian 
church  very  early,  and  was  so  approved  of  by  the  compilers 
of  our  liturgy,  that,  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.  it  was  retained  and  was  used  instead  of 
the  "Te  Jkuiii  during  Lent,  though  it  is  now  seldom  read, 
except  perhaps  when  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
is  the  first  lesson.1  It  is  on  record,  that  this  hymn  was  used 
so  early  as  the  third  century  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

\ .  Tiik  History  of  Susanna  has  always  been  treated  with 
some  respect,  hut  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical, 
though  the  council  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  the  number  of 
sacred  books.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,2  and  in  the  Vulgate  version  it  forms  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  being  avowedly  translated 
from  Tbeodotion's  Greek  version,  in  which  it  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  that  book.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel 
(winch  was  excluded  for  Theodotion's,  in  or  soon  after  the 
second  century)  does  not  contain  it,  as  appears  by  theChigi 
MS.,  published  at  Rome  in  1772.  Lamy  and  some  other 
modern  critics,  after  Julius  Africanus,  consider  it  to  be  both 
spurious  and  fabulous. 

XL  "The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon"  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  church:  it  is 
not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language. 
Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  the  fable  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ,■  nor  has  it  obtained  more  credit  with  pos- 
terity, except  with  the  divines  of  the  council  of  Trent,  who 
determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
design  of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to 
exalt  the  true  God  ;  hut  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
ol  bis  fiction  bj  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worship^  of 
animals,  which  'was  never  practised  in  that  country.  This 
book  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate;  in  the  Greek  it  was  called  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
bakuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  this  is 
evidently  fal  e,  fox  thai  prophet  lived  before  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  events  pretended  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  fable  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There 
are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Septuagint, 

and  that  found  in  Theodotion's  Greek  version  of  Daniel. 
The  former  i->  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Syriae.  The  Latin  and  Arahic  versions,  together  with  another 
Syriae  translation,  have  been  made  from  the  texts  of  Theo- 
dotion. 

XII.  "The  Prayer  ok  Man assks.  king  of  Judah,  when 
he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworthy 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
posed, «;h  never  recognised  as  canonical.  It  is  rejected  as 
spurious  even  by  the  church  of  Rome.     In  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 

«  Win. ill.  v  <>ii  the  Common  Prayer,  chap.  iii.  sect.  12.  Shepherd  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  p  931.   London,  1796,  8ro. 

»  Of  lias  the  reader  may  bee  a  proof  in  theparanomasia,  or  play  upon 
words,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  282.  of  this  volume. 


18,  19.  there  is  mention  of  a  prayer  by  the  king,  which  is 
said  to  be  written  "  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,"  and 
also,  "among  the  sayings  of  the  6eers."  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  composition,  which  abounds  with  deeply  pious  and 

fienitent  expressions,  cannot  be  the  prayer  there  alluded  to 
or  it  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to  a 
higher  source  than  the  Vulgate  Latin  version.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  writer  more  ancient  than  the  pseudo-Clement, 
in  the  pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  which  were  com- 
piled in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  prayer 
was  composed  by  some  unknown  person,  who  thought  he 
could  supply  the  loss  of  the  original  prayer. 

XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  thus  denominated, 
because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  his  brethren :  they  are  both  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  first  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty-four  years.  Its 
original  language  has  been  greatly  controverted.  Jerome 
expressly  says  that  he  had  seen  the  original  in  Hebrew.3 
But  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost.^  The  title  which  it 
then  bore,  was  Sharbit  Sar  Bene  El,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously translated,  The  Scourge  of  the  Rebels  against  the  Lord, 
and  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of  God:  a  title 
which  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Judas,  who  was 
a  valiant  commander  of  the  persecuted  Israelites.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  not  certainly  known ;  some  conjecture 
that  it  was  written  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  who  commenced  his  government  at  the  time  when 
this  history  ends;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
Great  Synagogue.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  were  terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  him- 
self, or  by  some  persons  employed  by  him.  From  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  (or  Hebrew)  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Latin.  Our  English  version  is  made  from  the 
Greek.5  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable 
historical  monument,  written  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
on  which  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  his  materials  from  it,  and 
has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaning.6 

2.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees  consists  of  several 
pieces  compiled  by  an  unknown  author.  It  commences  with 
two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  ot" 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  observe  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  altar,  erected  by  Judas  Macca- 
basus  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  These  epistles,  which 
are  confessedly  spurious,  are  followed  by  the  author's  preface 
to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work, 
compiled  by  one  Jason,  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene ;  who 
wrote  in  Greek  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabseus  and  his 
brethren,  and  an  account  of  the  wars  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  his  son  Eupator,  in  five  books.  The  entire 
work  of  Jason  has  long  since  perished,  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion7  that  the  author  of  this  second  book  of  Maccabees 
was  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem, calling  the  latter  "  the  great  temple.''''  This  book  is  by 
no  means  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  first,  which  it  contradicts 
in  some  instances;  it  is  not  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  sometimes  also  it  is  at  variance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. Compare  2  Mace.  i.  18.  with  Ezra  iii.  9,  3.  and  ii. 
5 — 8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
therefore,  must  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  contains  the 
history  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  the 
commission  of  Heliodorus,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
bring  away  1  he  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  Judas  Maccabaeus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3838  to  3843.  Two  ancient  translations 
of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriae,  the  other  in  Latin ; 
both  are  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  both  miserably  ex- 
ecuted. The  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  from  the 
Greek. 

=  Micron.  Prolog.  Galeat,  sivc  PhbC  in  lib.  Rceum. 

*  Dr.  Keontcott,   however,   iii   las   "  Pissrrtaiio   Conrrnhs,"   cites  two 

manuscripts, f  which,  No.  in  ,  is  preserved  al  Rome,  "  Llbr.  Kaccab. 

c'liai.iaic-r,"  written  early  In  the  thirteenth  century;  ■  second,  go.  818., 
exietinj  al  Bamborjh,  "Llbr.  Uaceab.  Hebralce/'  written  m  the  year 
L44&     l»r  Cotton'*  Five  Books  of  MaccabeejiP  Ed. 

i  I'riiicanx's  Connection,  vol.  U.  pp.  186\  18* 

«  Michachs,  Introil.  in  New  Test.  vol.  i-  p.  71. 
i  Connection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  187. 
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Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed,  there 
are  three  others  which  bear  their  names,  but  very  impro- 
perly: neither  of  them  has  ever  been  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  third  book  of  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Phil  fl- 
oater, and  their  sufferings  under  it.  From  its  style,  this 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  Alexandrian 
Jew  :  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  With  regard 
to  its  subject,  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  called  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  events  it  professes  to  relate  oc- 
curred before  the  achievements  of  that  heroic  family  ;  but  as 
it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  is 
reckoned  after  them.  It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the 
translator  seems  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  some  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  ;  but  it  was  never 
inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English  Bibles.1 
Being  reputed  to  be  a  canonical  book  by  the  Greek  church, 
it  is  inserted  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Septuagint :  a 
translation  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  in 
Becke's  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  1551 ;  a 
second  translation  by  Mr.  vVhiston  was  published  in  his 
"Authentic  Documents,"  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1719-27; 
and  a  third  version,  made  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell, 
was  added  to  his  edition  of  the  authorized  English  version, 
with  the  notes  of  Bishop  Wilson.  Dr.  Cotton  considers 
Mr.  Whiston's  version  to  be  the  more  faithful  of  the  three ; 
but  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  English 
edition  of  the  five  books  of  Maccabees,  wherever  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  suggested  an  alteration  as  advisable.2 

4.  The  fourth  book  of  Maccabees  is  supposed  to  be  the 


same  as  the  book  "  concerning  the  government,  or  empire 
of  reason,"  ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome.  Its  author  is  not  known :  it  is  extant  in  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts,  and  in  various  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the  three  books 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  Bibles.  It 
is  designed  to  adorn  and  enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar, 
and  of  the  seven  brothers,  who  with  their  mother  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related  more  succinctly  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.3 Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of  giving  the  first  cor- 
rect English  version  of  this  book. 

5.  The  fifth  book  of  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  who  lived  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of 
each  successive  high-priest.  Although  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  whence  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  yet  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  however,  extant  both  in  Syriac  and 
in  Arabic.  Dr.  Cotton  has  given  an  English  translation  of 
it  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglott  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  book  "  is  a 
kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus  (with 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version,  com- 
posed by  desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reaching  down  to  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  or,  speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of 
time,  at  which  Herod,  almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  the  Jews,  turned  his  murderous  hands  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  family  ;  and  completed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
Asmonaean  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  Mari- 
amne,  her  mother,  and  his  own  two  sons."4 
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ON    THE    CLASSIFICATION    OP    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 


Various  modes  of  arranging  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modern 
translations.  In  the  time  of  Ignatius  (who  flourished  a.  d. 
107),  the  New  Testament  consisted  of  two  codes  or  collec- 
tions, called  "  Gospels,"  and  "  Epistles,"  or"  Gospels,"  and 
"  Apostles  ;"5  the  same  division  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  a.  d.  200.  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter 
division),  who  called  the  Gospels  "  our  Digesta,"  in  allu- 
sion, as  it  seems,  to  some  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
digested  into  order.6  This  division  also  obtained  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after  Tertullian.7  About  a 
century  afterwards,  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New 
Testament  to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four 
Gospels ;  the  fifth  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  sixtli 
contains  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh,  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  eighth,  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of  Byzantium8  (or  Con- 
stantinople) distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  six  books  or  parts,  the  first  of  which  comprised  the  Gos- 

Sels  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and 
ohn ;  the  third,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  fourth,  the 
seven  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  fifth,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; 

i  Prideaux's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.  8th  edit,  sub  anno 216. 

»  Cotton's  Five  Books  ot"  Maccabees,  p.  xx. 

a  Calmet's,  Preface  sur  le  IV.  livre  des  Maccabees.  Dissertationes,  torn. 
ii.  pp.  423-^428. ;  where  he  has  collected  all  the  traditionary  information 
extant  concerning  this  book. 

*  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxi. 

»  See  the  passages  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  3i2,  323. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  278—282.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  431-433. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  179,  180.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29. 

«  De  Sectis,  art.  2.  cited  by  Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  p.  441  and 
Rumpaeus,  Cora.  Crit.  ad  Libros  N  T.  p.  97. 


and  the  sixth,  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modern,  and 
certainly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Histori- 
cal, Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally 
matters  of  fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also 
interwoven.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  comprising 
the  four  Gospels,  relates  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ. 
These,  when  formed  into  a  volume,  have  sometimes  been 
collectively  termed  Zvayyaaov,  the  Gospel,  and  Euxyyajm  Tp^m, 
the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels.  The  second  part  of  these  histo- 
rical books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Ar 


specially 
ailed  the 


those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  so  called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  converted  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  appellation  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  the  pseudo-Athanasius.9  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John 
forms  the  Prophetical  class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the 
appellation  of  Historical  Books  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  because  their  subject-matter  is  principally  historical ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  are  placed  first,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  contents,  which  relate  the  history  of  the  life, 
discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.10     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  placed 

»  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Hieronymi,  Cat.  Script.  Eccles. 
(Opp.  torn.  i.  pp.  169,  170.  Francof.  1684.)  Pseudo-Athanasii  Synops.  Sacr. 
Script,  in  Athanasii  Opp.  p.  59. 

»o  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  critics, 
and  some  few  critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  succeeded  to  hypothesis ;  and  the  last  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  first.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  theories  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  I.  to  this  volume. 
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second  in  order,  because  they  continue  and  confirm  the  his- 
tory delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles.  The  Epis- 
tles hold  the  third  place,  because  they  contain  instructions  to 
the  newly-planted  churches,  and  more  fully  explain,  confirm, 
and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  fourth  place 
comes  the  Apocalypse,  which,  Dr.  Mill  remarks,*  is  fitly 
placed  last,  because  ii  predicts  things  that  arc  hereafter  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  the  rest  : 
and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  It).)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from 
it,  which  may  lie  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture:  to 
Which  observation  we  may  add,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.2 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (espe- 
cially Saint  Paul's  Epistles)  are  to  be  placed  under  these 
respective  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 


As  these  dates  are  particularly  considered  in  the  account  of 
each  book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  suffice  at 
present  to  remark  that  the  order  now  generally  received  is 
the  most  ancient,  being  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it  had  probably  been  the  order 
adopted  by  Ignatius,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and 
during  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  Dr.  Lardner 
(in  whose  judgment  Bishop  Tomline3  has  acquiesced)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  received  order  is  the  best:  and  although  it 
is  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  know  the  order  in  which 
Saint  Paul's  epistles  were  written,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that 
we  should  not  deviate  from  that  arrangement  which  has  been 
so  long  established  in  all  the  editions  of  the  original  Creek, 
as  well  as  in  all  modern  versions,  partly  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also  because 
the  order  of  time  has  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute.4 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  student, 
as  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  above  enumerated.5 


The  Hooks  of  the  iNew  Testament  are, 


I.  Historical,  describing  the  history  of 


1.  To  belipvins 
Gentiles,  as  Paul's 
Epistles, 


1.  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  whose  genealogy,  birth,  life,  doctrine,  mira- 

cles, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  are  recorded  by  the  four  evangelists  • 

2.  The  Christian  Church,  whose  primitive  plantation,  state,  and  increase,  both  among 

Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  declared  in  the        -  •  ... 


■1.  General,  which  Paul  wrote  unto  whole  churches  about  matters  of  general  and 
public  concernment,  as  the  Epistles  to  the  ..... 


II.  Doctrin- w.,  com- 
prising all  the  Epis- 
tles written  by  the  i 

Apostles,  either, 


2  .Tn  the  believing 
Jews,  as  ii  is  pro- 

'i    these 
Epistles  were;  viz. 


2.      Particular,     to  C  1.  Public  or  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  his  Epistles  to 
I  particular     persons  < 
(.concerning,  (  2  pTirate,  or  Economical  affairs,  as  his  Epistle  to 

f\.  The  Epistle,  written  by  Paul  to  the       .  .  -  -  - 

f-Iames         ...... 


John 


!  2.   The  seven  Epis- 
tles, commonly  called  | 
ih  in  i  til,       or       the 
1  Catholic  Epistles,  of 

[Jude 

Prophetic  u.,  foretelling  what  shall  bo  the  future  state  and  condition  of  the  Church 
written  by  John  the  Apostle ;  viz..      -  -  ..---- 


Peter 


'  General 
1  Particular 


f  Matthew, 

I  Mark. 
1  Luke, 
Uluhn. 
5  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

I  Romans. 
I.  Corinthians. 
n  Corinthians. 
Galatians. 
Ephesians. 
Philippians. 
ColossiaDB. 

I.  Tliessalonians. 

II.  Thessalonians. 
( I.  Timothy. 

.;  II.  Timothy. 
(  Titus. 

Philemon. 

Hebrews. 

James. 
U   Peter. 
}  II.  Peter. 

1  John. 
5  D.  John. 
J  HI.  John. 

Jude. 


Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ,> 
S 


The  Revelations. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    HISTORICAL    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 

I.   Observations  on  the  general  A appellation  of  Gospel,  as  applied  to  the  Histories  of  Jesus  Christ.- 
Gospels.— III.   Their  Number. — IV.  Importance  of  the  Gospels. 


General  Scope  of  the 


I.  The  word  KrAITF.AiON,  which  we  translate  Gospel, 
among  Greek   profane  writers,"  signifies  any  g I  tidings 

(from  fv,  good)  and  »}}f/»,  a  message  or  lit/inns),  and  corres- 
ponds  exactly  With  our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  words  go©,  God  or  good,  and  rpel,  word 

or  tiding,  aai  denotes  God's  word  at  good  tiding*.    In  the 

\i m  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  of 

the  actual  Coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  even  opposed  to  the 

prophecies  ooneerolng  < ' h rist .   (Rom.  i.  1,  2.)    Thus,  in 

Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  "the  poor  have  the  <  ic  >s|>cl 
preached  U)  them," — that  is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  the 
Messiah  or  <  Ihrisl  are  preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  ecclesi- 
astical writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels  to  the  lives 

i  M.uu  Prolegom.  ad  ttoi  Te  I 

»  Etumpal  <  ...on.  Crtl  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  98— 190.   Holdenh&wer,  Introd. 
ii;       pp    "'i      06     Heidegger,  Hi ale  Blblicum,  pp.  441— 447. 

'  El its  of  <         I  in  Tii.  ology,  vol  i.  p.  276, 

*  l>r    L.ilo.  i       Works,      ...    \..l   \i    pp.  till— 019.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 


»  Prom  Eoberts*s  Cla vis  Biblfornm,  p  BBS 

"  On  the  va is  meanmgt  of  the  word 

Parkinir.sis  Greek  Lexicon,  or  Leusden's 
13.7>  v  may  be  advantageously  consulted 


Euseyyixiov.  Schleoaner'a  and 
Philologuu  Qrtscas(pp.  1^3— 


of  Christ, — that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  in  which  are 
recorded  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people."  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 
stances;  and  hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  ac- 
quired the  title  of  evangelists.'  Besides  this  general  title, 
the  sacred  writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  variety  of 
epithets,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.)*  be- 
cause it  proclaims  peace  with  (iod  to  fallen  man.  through 
Jesus  Christ; — The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Si,n  (Rom. 
i.  1.3.),  because  it  relates  every  thing  concerning  the  concep- 
tion, birth,  praaching,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ; — Tin  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  i. 
9.); Tin-  Gospel  of  Salvation  ( Eph.  i.  ISO,  because  ''  offers 

salvation  to  the  losl  or  miserable ; — The  Gospel  of  thl  King-, 
dam  of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  36;  xxiv.  1 1.  Mark  i.  II.), 
because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  its  laws,  and  the 
duties  of  its  subjects;— The  H  '<»■<{  i  >r  Doctrine  (xs}oc)  of  the 

I  Hesrniinillor,  S,l,..|i..  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  pp.  2,  .1.  Miohaells,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  1,  2. 
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Gospel  (Acts  xv.  7.) ; — The  Word  of  Reconciliation  (2  Cor. 
v.  19.),  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by 
which  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners; — The  Gospel  of  Glory 
(or  the  glorious  Gospel)  of  the  blessed  God  (lTim.  i.  11.), 
as  being  that  dispensation  which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the 
divine  attributes  in  the  salvation  of  mankind ; — and  The 
Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.),  because  it  is  a 
declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towards  all  men. — The  bless- 
ings and  privileges  promised  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor. 
ix.  23.)  — The  public  profession  of  Christian  doctrine  (Mark 
viii.  35.  x.  29.  2  Tim.  i.  8.  Philem.  ver.  13.)  ; — and  in  Gal. 
i.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  are  re- 
spectively called  the  Gospel.1 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  evangelists  in  writing  the 
Gospels  was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that 
(and  every  succeeding)  age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom 
alone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John  xx.  31.),  and  also  to 
defend  this  momentous  truth  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  supported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  calum- 
niate, and  endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles  concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  not  a  little  tend  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  if  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
committed  to  writing  in  a  narrative  which  should  set  forth 
his  dignity  and  divine  majesty.  This  task  was  executed  by 
two  apostles,  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  companions  of  the 
apostles,  Mark  and  Luke,  if  indeed  Luke  was  not  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these 
evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on 
account  of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem :  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the  memorable  and  noto- 
rious transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  seem  to 
have  directed  all  their  efforts  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  every  thing  which  came  from 
that  country.  (John  vii.  52.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  these  three  evangelists  have  related  the  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  they  have  only 
touched  briefly  on  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life.  On 
the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely  on  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judaea, 
and  adds  a  variety  of  particulars  omitted  by  the  others. 

III.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are 
four  in  number;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that 
four,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian 
church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists.2 Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  attempted  to  assign 
the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this  number  of  Gospels, 
and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious  ana- 
logy between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the 
four  regions  or  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise, and  the  four  corners  and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant !  But  the  most  celebrated  analogy  is  that  of  the  four 
animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (i.  5 — 10.),  which  was  first 
observed  by  Irenseus,3  and  after  him  by  Jerome,4  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written. 


Matthew  (Hebrew)? 
——-(Greek)     \  ' 

Mark 

Luke  (Gospel)  j 

(Acts  of  the  Apostles)  < 

John 


PLACES.  A.  D. 

**—      \   :  »«g 

•  Rome  -  between  60  and  63. 
■Greece  -  -  -  63  or  64. 
■  Ephesus        •  97  or  98. 


IV.  "  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such 
importance  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the 

i  Dr.  Clarke's  Preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  ii.  4. 

a  Irenteus  adv.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  expressly  states  that  in  the  second 
century  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church.  See  additional 
testimonies  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  voce  Gospels. 

3  Irenzeus  adv.  Haeres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  The  first  living  creature,  says  this 
father,  which  is  like  a  lion,  signifies  Christ's  efficacy,  principality,  and 
regality  ;  viz.  Jchn  ;— the  second,  like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  order, 
viz.  Luke  ;— the  third,  having  as  it  were  a  man's  face,  describes  his  coming 
in  the  fle6h  as  man,  viz.  Matthew ; — and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying  eagle, 
manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the  church,  viz.  Mark  I ! 

*  Jerome,  Proosm.  in  Matth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading 
more  of  these  fanciful  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his 
Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  torn.  i.  pp.  1222,  1223. 


pens  of  separate  and  independent  writers,  who,  from  the  con- 
tradictions, whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in 
these  accounts,  have  incontestably  proved  that  they  did  not 
unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous  narrative  on  man- 
kind. That  Saint  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke,  nor  Saint  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must  likewise  have 
been  unknown  to  Saint  Luke;  and  that  Saint  Mark  had 
ever  read  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable, 
because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ."6  It  is  a  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  that  Saint  Mark  made  use  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  composition  of  his  own  :  but  this, 
it  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page,6  is  an  unfounded 
hypothesis.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  being  written  after 
the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had  omitted.  Thus  have 
we  four  distinct  and  independent  writers  of  one  and  the  same 
history  ;  and  though  trifling  variations  may  seem  to  exist  in 
their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions  ;7  and  in 
all  matters  of  consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical, 
there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 

"  Though  we  have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  four  men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a 
great  part  of  the  world  before  any  of  them  had  written,  on 
the  testimony  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which  they  have  recorded ; 
so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  cause,  but  rather  the  effect,  of  the  belief  of 
Christianity ;  nor  could  those  books  have  been  written  and 
received  as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the 
facts  they  have  recorded  had  not  been  well  known  to  be 
true."* 
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I.  Title. — II.  Author.  —  III.  Date.  —  IV.  In  what  language 
written. — V.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  in  general.  —  VI.  The  authenticity  of  the 
two  first  chapters  examined  and  substantiated.  —  VII. 
Scope  of  this  Gospel. — VIII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — IX. 
Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  In  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  earlier 
printed  editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  version  and  many 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the  Title  of  this  book  is,  Evoyyeuov 
KO.TO.  MatSouov,  "  Gospel  according  to  Matthew."  In  many 
other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is  To  Koro.  Ma.r&xicv 
aytcv  ^.vj.yyixtM,  which  may  be  rendered  either,  "  The  Holy 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  or  (which  is  adopted  in  our 
authorized  version),  "  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mat- 
thew." But  in  many  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  editions  it  is  To  hat*.  MsctS-sucv  Euo-yyi* 
Km,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Evan- 
gelium  secundum  Matthaeum, — the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  :  Ko.ro.  M.o.7rd-uKv  being  equivalent  to  rev  MurScucu,  as 
the  preposition  k*t*  is  used  by  Greek  writers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  h  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the  titles  of  the 

Ksalms, — to  indicate  the  author.  The  "  Gospel  according  to 
latthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  :9  and 
as  the  evangelist's  design  is,  to  show  that  every  thing  done 
or  taught  by  Him  was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  Hug 
remarks,  that  his  book  deserved  to  be  called  Eu*yyixicv, — the 
consolatory  annunciation  of  the  Messiah;  an  appellation, 
which  (he  thinks)  was  subsequently  attached  to  all  the  other 
biographies  of  Jesus,  though  though  their  peculiar  aim  was 
ew.10    In  the  Arabic  ver- 

6  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

e  See  Section  III.  §  VIII.  infra. 

i  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  II.  Chap.  VII.  on  the  Contradictions  which  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sciiptures. 

a  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

s  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book 
of  Maccabees  (ii.  13.),  where  we  read**,  tv  to?,-  un-o^v^^aTio-^oi;  Toi{  KATA 
ton  NEEMIAN,  in  our  version  rendered  "the   commentaries  of  Nee- 

MIAS." 

>o  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  169.  Keiinoel,Prolegomena  ad  Matthoeum, 
§  2.  Hug's  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr  Wait,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  Gries- 
bach's  rdii.  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  on  Matt.  i.  1.  Moldenhawer, 
Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos,  p.  245. 
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sion,  as  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot^  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled:  "The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  version  it  is: — "The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  but  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch ;"  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  "The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

II.  Matthew,  Burnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  ire  are  do!  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianitv.  be  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employed  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
railed  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  tune  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  Ins  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  bis  resurrection.  After  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Juda;a  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
century,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tini.ui  of  the  second  century;  who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,'  reckons  Matthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon.2 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  or  volumes  of  the  Gospels:  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  heretics.  Its  precedence, 
therefore,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  precise  time  when  it 
was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Tremens,1  assign 
to  it  the  yeait  61;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  6-2;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  61;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
WetStein,  Mr.  .ler.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,1  to  41 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop 
Toinline,  to  38;  and  Dr.  TWnsou,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the. Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  mat  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  The  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fathers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  them 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  \\  ith  implicit  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,   until  it  became  almost    too   late    to   examine 

•  Stromal  a,  lib   t    p,6QS   I!     Bee  the  passage  In   "i    I.m.Iim  i-'.s  Works, 
6vo.  vol  vi  p   i-. ;  lib  vet  111.  p.  Uw. 

rs  Works,  \"i  vi  pp.  Ifi    li"  Bvo  ;  or  vol  ill  on  16! 

\.,v  i  Testament!,  pp  164    i  ■."     U li 


•  Lardner 
Piitn  Introdoctio  Le 
Introduction,  vol  III  pp  W5 — 'JO. 

»Of  all  the  primitive  I  (who  flourished  In  thi 

century)  is  ti nly  one  who  bai  said  an)  I ■  concerning  it ucl  lime 

when  Bt  Matthew*!  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  p  Bores,  lib, 

in-  c  i  )  iii  which  be  has  menii ■■!  n.  is    "  obscure,  thai  no  positive  >■"" 

elusion  ran  be  drawn  fr I      Dr.  Lai    m        »o  \"i  vi  p   19  ;  ito,  \"l 

in  p.  100.)  and  Dr.  Townaon  (discourse  h    on  the  Go  pel     aeci  iv.  §  8.) 
understand  il  in  very  different  sei  I  :  iwing  is  .i  literal 

tionoftbe  original  passage,  w he  h  the  readerwill  and  In  i'r  Lardner'i 
works     Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  fowpel  among  the  Hebrews 
n  preaching  the  Oompel  at  Ronu  and  laying  the 
foundation*  »f  <•  ehun  i<  iiu  re     Now.  though  II  does  not  appear  thai  Pi  U  i 

was  at  it until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  bis  Ural  Imprisonment,  a.  d. 

63,  yi'i  wa  know  iiiai  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  "f  a  d.  61,  bod 
nlta  iii--  data  Intended  by  Irenara    mast  I"-  it"-  faai  61, 

•  Eaasibius,  v.i...  lived  in  tt"-  '-arty  pari  "i  the  fourth  century,  merely 
■ay«  thai  Matthew,  aftei  preacbing  to  the  Hebrews,  wroU   ins  Go  pel  tea 
iiicir  Information,  prevlooaly  t<>  bis  going  t"  evangelize  othet  natli 
Hist  lib  in  t  jl  >;  i. nt  ■    Ifj  the  time,  noi  is  li  mentioned 

by  any  other  enoieni  wrttei     in  ins  Chronicon,  however.  Buaabiua  places 
tbewrttu        r  Si   \t  •  '.  the  third  year  or  the  reigo  of  the 
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them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  external  evidence  affords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  favour  ot  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry.  "  It  is  certain,"  Bishop  Toinline  re- 
marks, "that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doc- 
trines and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their  ancient 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah:  and  we  may  Conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  ofthe  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner 
such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  when 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."6  On  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  the  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written  :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted 
Christians,  that  their  afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  bad  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  hear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 3G.  xvi.  21.);  that,  however  unrea- 
sonable their  sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  effects  of  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to 
themselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  11. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.)  ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy  (v.  4. 
10 — 12.) ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so 
far  from  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  thai  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation;  but  even 
enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.)  ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  then  lore  they  were  obliged  in 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
(v.  39.  vii.  12.  21—27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  should  be  their 
fate  to  sutler  martyrdom  at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  continue  faithful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any 
base  compliance  to  incur  bis  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  2o— 27.  x.28.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  en- 
ragedJewe,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
be  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  charity.  (i.\.  13.)      To  this 

•  Klein. ,ot  Christ  Tiii-oi  voL  I  p  ::in     The  following  obaervationa  of 
tin-  profound  ruin-  La  Clerc  will  materially  confirm  the  pr seeding  re- 
marks.   " Those,"  saj s  in-.  " who  think  thai  the  Gospeli  were  wriuen  m> 
i  talea,  and  who  supposes  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 

years  afrei  our  Lord'i  asci  di there  were  many  spurious  gospels  In  the 

bands  "i  the  Christians,  and  nol  one  thai  wai  genuine  and  authentic,  do 
unwarily  cast  .1  very  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  ap 

at  could  nave  been  n ■  Imprudent  in  them,  than  tamelj  lo  have 

Buffered  the  idle  stories  c '-r g  Chrim  to  l>.-  read  by  the  Chri 

and  nol  tn  contradict  them  by  Some  authentic  history,  written 
credible  persona,  which  might  roach  the  knowledge  01  .ill  men  '    1*"'  my 
part   [can  never  be  persuaded  t"  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  ol  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spun.    Besides,  Matthew  lias  delivered 

I  ..nly  iii.-  actions,  bui  also  the  di  icourses  "t  Christ :  and 
iniisi  Decease!  lly  be  able  t"  •!"  with  the  creator  c<  rtainty,  while  ihej  en  i" 
fresh  In  bla  memory,  than  when,  through  length  of  lime,  he  began  to  lose 
theimpreasionaofthem     II  la  true  lhal  the  Holy  Upiril  was  vwii,  n. 
Ilea,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  n 
,,i  Chri  '    "  cording  to  his  promise  (John  \n.  26  )    but  ihe  Holy  Spirit  not 
only  inspired  them,  bui  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural 
,.  ns  in  Hie  Gospel  shows."    riorici  Hist. 
>9. 
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end,  he  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  com- 
passionate, benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.  xviii.  23 — 35.)  ;' 
the  natural  good  consequences  that  are  annexed  to  it  here;  and 
the  distinguished  regard  which  the  Almighty  himself  will  pay  to 
it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.  x.  40—42.  xviii. "23— 35.  v.  21—26. 
xxv.  31 — 40.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punish- 
ments which  God  had  inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel 
and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets,  and  assures  them  that  a 
still  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  themselves,  if 
they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii.  27 — 39. 
x.  14,  15.)  ;  for  God,  though  patient  and  long-suffering,  was  sure 
at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect,  and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  un- 
less they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the  dreadful 
rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
inserted  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel  (byway  of  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  Christians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious 
oppressors  and  persecutors^  evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress and  persecution  under  which  the  church  of  Christ 
laboured  at  the  time  when  the  evangelist  advanced  and  urged 
them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against  the 
church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with 
ffnplacable  rage  and  fury.  During  this  calamity,  which 
lasted  in  the  whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year 
»f  Caligula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much 
alarmed  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further  dis- 
turbance to  the  Christians),  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and 
assistance  that  could  be  administered  to  them.  But  what 
comfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
tion, comparable  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  example  of 
their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
faithful  followers  1  This  example,  and  those  promises,  Saint 
Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  of 
this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement, 
and  delivered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep 
them  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  considera- 
tion Dr.  Owen  was  led.  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  the  year  38. 2 

.  Thirdly,  Saint  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to 
Jerusalem,  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
phets and  ancient  historians,3  and  also  testifies  a  higher 
veneration  for  the  temple  than  the  other  evangelists  :4  and 
this  fact  proves  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing  anta- 
gonist of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence. 
The  evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John 
the  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning 
the  insults  offered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of 
his  crucifixion,  are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of 
his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the 
evangelist  diplayed  no  more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should  excite  Herod's 
jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection  to  him. 
If  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Mat- 
thew's frequent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate, 
as  being  then  actually  governor  of  Judsa,  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel.  For  Josephus5 
informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitellius, 
governor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of 
the  Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius 
died  in  the  spring  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  by  that  time.6 

Dr.  Lardner,r  however,  and  Bishop  Percy,8  think  that  they 
discover  marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings. 
They  argue  from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
above  the  ceremonial  law  :  and  from  the  great  clearness  with 

»  The  same  temper  is  also  particularly  illustrated  in  all  our  Saviour's 
miracles. 

a  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels  (8vo.  Lond.  176).),  pp.  8—21. 

»  Compare  Neh.  xi.  1. 18.  Isa.  xlviii.2.  lii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  24.  with  Matt.  iv.  5. 
v.  35.  xxvii.  53. 

1  Compare  Matt.  xxi.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  15.  Luke  xix.  45.  and  Matt.  xxvi.  CI. 
with  Mark  xiv.  53. 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iv.  §2. 

c  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses  on  (lie  Gospels,  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  107—115. 

»  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  57,  58. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  103, 164. 

»  Key  to  the  New  Test.  p.  55.  3d  edit. 
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which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  together  with 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Of 
these  topics,  they  suppose  the  evangelist  not  to  have  treated, 
until  a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed 
his  Jewish  prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment 
of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint 
Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality, 
he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard  frequently  taught,  and 
often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  by  his  divine 
Instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 
truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his 
mind.  If  he  was  not  then  furnished  with  knowledge  to 
relate  these  things  as  an  evangelist,  how  was  he  qualified  to 
preach  them  to  the  Jews  as  an  apostle  1 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his 
Gospel  declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  call- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  But.  these  events  had 
been  plainly  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  ex- 
pected by  devout  Israelites  to  happen  in  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;a  and  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  universality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  evangelist  merely  states  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark  ;  and  we  know 
it  was  promised  to  the  apostles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension, 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth.  "  Whether  Saint  Matthew 
was  aware  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was 
actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it 
material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  inspired  pen- 
men often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  their  own 
writings  when  they  referred  to  future  events  ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  might  answrer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future 
call  of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  authentic  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might 
refer,  when  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  should 
take  place.  Their  minds  would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied  ; 
and  they  would  more  readily  admit  the  comprehensive  design 
of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it  declared  in  a  book  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice."") 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  from 
this  evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  para- 
bles, that  speak  of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  this  argument  means,  that,  being 
at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  kingdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  prophecies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote  early ; — . 
though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  Saint  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in 
what  manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he 
must  see,  what  they  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject 
those  who  rejected  the  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  in- 
ducement to  notify  them  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner 
he  apprized  them  of  their  danger,  the  greater  charity  he 
showed  them." 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no 
means  balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  37,  or  at  the  latest  to  the  year  38.  And  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of  Saint  Matthew's  hav- 
ing composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and  G?-eek,]2  we  may  re- 
fer the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  38  to  the  former,  and  a.  d.  61 
to  the  latter.  This  will  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting 
testimonies  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  above  mentioned,13 
which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerning  the  real  date  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Language  in 
which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been 
contested  among  critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony ; 
Erasmus,  Params,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Pfeiffer,  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpaeus,  Dr. 
Whitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritsche,  Hoffman,  Moldenhawer, 


9  Thus  Zac  lianas,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming 
to  give  light  to  J/trm  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  (Luke 
i.  79.).  which  description  includes  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Simeon  expressly  calls 
him  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  (Luke  ii.  32.) 

■  °  Bishop  Tomline's  Clements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

ii  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses,  disc.  iv.  sect.  iv.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  117. 

w  Sec  pp.  293,  290.  infra. 

"  See  p.  290.  notes  3.  and  4.  supra. 
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Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Lardner,  Hey,  and  Hales, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  and  others,  have  Btrenuouslj  findieated  the 
Gbeek  oriffiaal  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  On  the  other 
B ■  llarinin,  G.otius,  Casaubon,  Bishops  Walton  and 
Tomline,  i)rs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen, 
Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tijlemont,  Pritius,  Du 
Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  and  others 
having  supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  cited  by  Irenreus, 
Origan,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other 
early  wniers,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hbbrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramtean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  which  Professor  Adler1  terms  the  Sy- 
nac;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from 
Hebrew  origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a 
large  mixture  of  foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  lias  been 
offered  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modern  divines,  that 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seemstobe  more  reason  for 
allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ;  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  ft*  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  first  stated,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in 
Ureek:  for  Greek,  as  we  have  already  seen,1  was  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostleei 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  he  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sions both  to  write  and  to  Bjpeak  Greek,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  oifice  without  understanding  thai  language.  W  e 
may  therefore  (say  the  advocates  lor  this  hypothesis)  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  he  understood 
Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote  tlnir  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  lor  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  as  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the 
first  instance  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  ultimately  designed  for  universal  dissemination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written  in  any  other  language  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  presumption  is  corroborated  by  the  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agreement  between 
Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  ;  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  WTOte  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chal- 
daic  dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Hven  those  who  main- 
tain that  opinion  are  obliged 'to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  befi  re  Mark  and 
Luke  composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  Af- 
ter all,  the  main  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present 
Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an  original  or  not; 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  importance,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  HEBREW,  lay  most 
stress  upon  the  testimonies  of  Papias  (bishop  of  Hierapolie, 
a.  i>.  1 16),  of  lienaus  (a.  d.  ITS),  and  of  Origen  (a.  n.  230)  ; 
which  testimonies  leave  been  followed  by  f'hrysostom,  Je- 
rome,and  others  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  <  'hristian  church.3 
But  these  good  men,  as  Wi  tstein  has  well  observed,  do  not 
so  proper]}  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their  own  conjectures, 

which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are  supported! 
by  good  reasons.     Supposing  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 

Matthew  wrote  for  the  Ji  ws  in  Jndca,  they  concluded  thai 

he  wrote  in  Hebrew:4  and  because  the  fathers  formed  this 
conclusion,  modern  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have 

nice  inferred  that  Matthew  compost  d  his  Gospel  in  that  lan- 
guage.     Lei  us  now  n  view  their  U  alimonies. 

(1.)  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,*  "  Matthew  com- 
posed the  divine  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  inter? 
prctcil tin 'in  n.s  In  mat  able." 

(2.)  luillW.  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,''  says, 
"  Matthew  published  also  a  Scripture  of  the.  Gospel    ane  Q  | 

the   Hebrews,  in  their  own  dialect." 


1  Nonnulla  Matthal  el  Man  i  enUnciata  ei  Indole  Ungu 

cantur.  ..  .  Prolo     ,  .1   i.   I      \  n  .    i,  4to. 

•»  >.  .  \      I 

•  The  vai p. us  teaUo las  <>f  the  anclem  I  •  r»lng  thr-  Hebrew 

original  ol  si  Mattbew'a  Gospel  are  produi  ed  and  conaid)  red  al  length  b» 

.lie..,,.        1 1     .  ii  .  |  i 

riali  Bvangelil  leeunduni  Mauhajuin 

'   VV(  '     I  i,  |  n         i.     .,,.,,,,    n 

»    M.tJ..0i    /x.y   „»    EBPAIAI    AIAAF.K1L!    TA    Alll  IA    ST  NX]  PA  t    TO- 

y'"yf'  ■•    ■■■"< ...   Euei  i.ii  Him.  !•;<•<  i.  hi),  in.  r.  88  torn 

iding 

"   "  »PAOlZ,  EN  TH   IAIA  TTOM  aiA 

>ai  1 1-A'in.s  f..i...ti  >t:;  ei  aii  EAior.    ibi.i   hli  v.    B  torn  I  p  319 


(3.)  Origen  as  cited  by  Eusebius,7  says,  "  As  1  have 
learned  In/  Tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  CJod 

ninler  heaven. — The  first  was  written  by  Matthew,  one,  a 
publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Je6us  Christ,  who  pub- 
lished it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed  in  lltbrtw 
letters." 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the 
advocates  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  anil 
credulous  man,8  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  be  bad  not 
si  i  a  the  Hebrew  Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intend)  d  for  universal  circulation  by  his  own  account,  bi 
every  one  was  not  able  to  interpret  it;  and  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  was  publishes  before  bis  time,  as  appears  from  the 
express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the  apostolical  fathers 
who  ware  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  whom  wrote  in 
Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Ircnaeus  above  given,  more  critically 
translated,  may  be  understood  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to 
his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew  published  ALSO   a  Hebrew 

pel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews,  or  converts  from  Juda- 
ism, who  usi  d  no  other  language  but  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  was  most  probably 
the  fact.8  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,  which  in  process  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by 
these  Judaizing  converts,  as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the 
church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfectly  corresponds  with 
this:  for  surely,  when  he  cited  I  rail  it  inn  lor  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the  converts  from 
Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed  his 
Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  compos- 
ing the  whole  church  of  Gu</  under  heaven,  for  whose  use  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in 
his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  intimates  that  the  evangelist  pub- 
lished it  in  Greek  also;  for,  discoursing  on  the  word  vruuvict, 
he  considers  it  as  finned  by  Matthew  himself.10  That  Ori- 
gen considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  original  in 
his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons : — 1.  Origen, 
in  his  Ilexapla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original :  but  he  vir- 
tually confesses  that  he  bad  none  by  which  be  could  correct 
the  text  of  Matthew's  Gospel;11  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites19 
"a  certain  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  of  authority,  but  for  illustration" 
of  the  question  he  was  then  discussing.  Now,  if  this  He- 
brew Gospel  bad  been  the  production  of  Saint  Matthew,  he 
certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it, 
there  is  do  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation;  but  many 
considerations  prove  the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account 
for  the  interpretation  of  1  febfew  names,  which,  by  an  author 
writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means  necessary  ]  (Compare 
Matt.  i.  2.'i.  xxvii.  33.  Id.)  Again,  wbv  should  the  testimo- 
nies and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  even  when  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew  1 
Lastly,  bow  does  it   happen,  that  all   the  versions  which  are 

extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  Ethiopic,are  adapt  <l,  nol  to  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, but  to  the  Greek  translation  !  These  questions  are  all 
readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel in  Grei  k.1 

I        ■  lu  Hist  I".  '-I     lit)   vi.  c.  23.  torn.  i.  p.  290.     fie  iv  w*?*So<rti  »iiiai» 
.  >  .     r«ovap»i  iwyyiKtia or.  Rostov  m"  >-ip««ri«i  to   >.n 

MATHAM  )-..-     ..to     ImUi^i.   TKrTiDf.n,    1PAMMA1IN 

EBrAIKOli    1TNETAI  MENON. 

;  minks  mi  BceL  lid  vol  i  pp  309,  310  2d  edtt. 

»  TIOh  conjecture,  Dr    Hah  i  remarks,  derives  add U  weigh)  fro*) 

the  Incorrect  reports  ol  Eutycbtos  and  Theophylact,  thai  Matthew  wr 

his  Hebrew  Go  u  which  John  the  Evangelist  translated 

Into  Greek.    Analysis  ol  <'iu- logy,  vol  II,  book  ii.  p.  606. 

o.de  '"  I' ••    161,  |i   ISO.  edit   Ri 

"  See  hli  words,  Op.  i fir.  p    671    edit,  !><•  la  Pair,  "r  in  Bishop 

Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol!  Iii.  pari  II.  pp.  in,  116.,  where  they  are  cited  and 
eapl  iiin-.i. 

is  Dr   Lardner  has  given  the  pa  sage  al  U  ngth,  Works,  8vu.  vol.  II  p. 
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It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  third  opinion 
above  mentioned  ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals, — one 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  Saint 
Matthew.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by 
Sixtus  Senensis,1  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Drs.  Whit- 
by,2 Benson,3  Hey.  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver  and  Gleig, 
and  some  other  modern  divines.  The  consent  of  antiquity 
pleads  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  orig-i- 
nality  for  the  Greek.  Bishop  Gleig  thinks,  that  Saint  Mat- 
thew, on  his  departure  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its 
members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums  of  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use 
at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long 
after  the  apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This 
conjecture  receives  some  countenance  from  the  terms  in 
which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  "  Matthew,"  says  that  historian, 
"  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gos- 
pel composed  in  their  native  language :  that  to  those,  from 
whom  he  was  sent  away,  he  might  t)y  his  writings  supply 
the  loss  of  his  presence."4  This  opinion  is  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact,  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  au- 
thors who  have  themselves  published  the  same  work  in  two 
languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.5  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  Saint  Matthew 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for 
his  brethren  of  the  common  faith,  Hellenists  as  well  as  He- 
brews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.  The 
popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what 
is  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much 
litigated  question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opi- 
nion as  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts.  Its  subse- 
quent disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  being  so 
corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority  in  the 
church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  language  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also 
is  clear,  that  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  origi- 
nal, and  consequently  an  inspired  production  of  the  evange- 
list Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Gleig  and  other  writers 
suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memorable  and  important 
events.15 

V.  Of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  ;  two  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  ten 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  ;  nine  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  ;  and  five  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp.  In  the  time 
of  Papias  it  was  well  known,  and  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  ancient  writers  of  the 
first  century  that  were  consulted  by  Eusebius.7  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  recognised  by  Tatian,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  Hegesippus,  a 
Hebrew  Christian ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr,  lrenaeus,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  saga- 
cious and  inquisitive  adversary  of  Christianity.     In  the  third 


Sixtus  Senens.  Biblioth.Sanct.  lib.  vii.  p.  532. 

1,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol. 


Preface  (o  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 


p.  257. 

«  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.24. 

s  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  28, 29.  Bishop  Gleig's  edit,  of 
Stackhouse,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12.     Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  30—32. 

6  There  are  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  pub- 
lished by  Jean  de  Tilet.  Bishop  of  Brieux,  at  Paris,  in  1555,  the  other  pub- 
lished by  Munster  at  Basil,  in  1557  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these 
is  St.  Matthew's  original,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Naza- 
renes  or  by  the  Ebionites.  See  an  account  of  them  in  Michaelis,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  195—201. 

i  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  36. 


century,  Tertullian,  Ammonius,  the  author  of  the  harmony, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimously  quote  this  Gos- 
pel as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matthew,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.*5  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed 
first  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century),  attempted,  indeed,  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  Saint  Matthew,  on  account 
of  the  oblique  manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix. 
9. — find  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  namea 
Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  he  saith  unto 
him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and  followed  him.  Hence, 
says  Faustus,  "  Matthew  did  not  write  that  Gospel,  but 
some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from  those 
words  of  the  pretended  Matthew  :  for  who,  writing  concern- 
ing himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and 
he  followed  him  ;  and  would  not  rather  say,  He  saw  me, 
and  called  me,  and  1  followed  him  V  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  weak  than  this  mode  of  arguing :  for  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  this  oblique  way  of  writing  is  common 
among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and  modern  :  who  fre- 
quently speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  thira 
person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,*,  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also,  very  frequently  did. '<>  So  that 
the  objection  of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
proof. ' J 

VI.  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evi- 
dence, the  most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  ad- 
duced or  desired,  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour,12 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as 
being  a  spurious  interpolation  :  and,  hence,  a  recent  antago- 
nist of  divine  revelation  has  taken  occasion  (without  exa- 
mining the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood.13  We  have,  however,  indispu- 
table evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these  chapters 
form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  (sv  AE 
raj;  n/uipxis  a<.HV*is,  Now  in  those  days)  manifestly  shows  that 
something  had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer.11  If 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be 
manifest  to  what  time  those  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  the  words  "Now  in  those  days"  are 
not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek  translator,  who  thus 
connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third. — But  this 
conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  is  op- 
posed by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  not  translated  into  Greek  by  any  person,  but  was 
originally  written  in  that  language  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
And,  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  which  it  is  opposed,  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  undisputed  passage  in  Matt.  iv. 
13.,  where  we  read  "  And  Jesus  leaving  Nazareth."  Now, 
bow  could  Saint  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from 
Nazareth,  unless  chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town]15     Further,  in  the  first 

s  For  an  account  of  these  later  writers,  see  Lardners  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  49— 52  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  159— 161.  As  the  references  to  Dr.  L.'s  works 
for  the  earlier  fathers  have  already  been  given  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  I.  p.  41 
— 45.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  reader  who  may  not  possess 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  i.ardner's  works,  will  find  the 
quotations  above  noticed,  in  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones's  New  and  Full 
Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  17—42.  8vo.  Oxford,  1798. 

s  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61,  62.  supra:  and  also  compare  other  instances  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Gen.  iv.  24.  xliv.  19.  Num.  xxiv.  3,  4.  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Jer. 
xxviii.  5.  10.  15.  Jonah  i.  1.  and  throughout  that  book. 

io  Compare  Matt.  viii.  20.  xi.  19.  xviii.  11.  Luke  xviii.  8.  John  v.  23.  25—27. 
xxi.  2-1. 

"  Augustin  contra Faustnm,  lib.  xvii.  c.4.  Glnssii  Plnlolosin  Snrra,  torn.  i. 
p.  649.  edit.  Dathii ;  or  column  1238  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  4to.  1725. 

'■»  Particularly  bv  Dr.  Williams  in  his  '  Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  in 
1771,  and  attain  in  1*7S!»,  lto. ;  and  the  editors  of  the  modern  Socinian  version 
of  the  New  Testament. 

'3  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldly  affirms  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  miraculous  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  a 
1,/ii/nsop/iirat  tm/l/ios  or  fable  of  later  date  !  !  !  Brevarium  Theologite  Bib 
lie*,  p.  218.    Lipsias,  1803,  8vo. 

i«  This  was  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers  ;  who,  when 
commencing  their  narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the 
king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose  time  any  event  is  said  to  have  come 
to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  with  the  formula,  In  the  days  of To  men- 
tion no  other  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

»>  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Historicos  N.  T.  Libro*,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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and  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  find  quotations  made   from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  is  in  other  parts 
of  his  Gospel.     Moreover,  the  want  <>t"  ■  genealogy  in  Ifa 
pel,  which  was  written  tor  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  would 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  work.1 

•2.  In  the  ascend  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ttvo 
first  ckqpter*  »f  Saint  Mia  <  '  are  to  be  found  in 

ALL  the  ancient  manuscripts  tio-.v  extant,  which  are  entire,  as 
well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  by  the 
hand  of  time,-  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  ex- 
ception. Some  o(  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  particularly  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Roscrip- 
tus  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,1  are  undoubtedly 

of  verv  high  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
turies at  latest,  if  they  ate  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
Ptill  higher.  The  J'eschito.  or  Old  Syriae.  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  t 'optic.  Arabic,  and  other  versions, 
also  beat  marks  of  high  antiquity  :  and  though  some  of  them 
contain  discrepancies  ol  more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies 
general!}  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being 
Beparated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts;  but  the  sponousness  ol'  the   genealogy  is  not  a 

ury  consequence  of  such  separation.  For.  in  the  first 
place,  as  Kuim  el.1  and  the  learned  annotator  on  Michaelis. 
hive  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
who  wrote  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
Wan  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theological  motives  ;  they 
found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  with  that 
of  Luke  iii..  and.  therefore,  they  wieked  to  gtt  rid  of  it.  And, 
secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either 
deemed  it  to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  it  ;  for.  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  far 
from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the  genealogy  (though  se- 

•  m  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly  em- 
bellished, and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeed- 
ing pas 

:i.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  we  have  the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the 
ancient  fathers  in  favour  of  the   genuineness  of  these   chapters, 

whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their  writings ; 
i  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  oppoeers  of  Christianity 
never  appear  to  hue  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miracu- 
inceptioD  of  our  Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right  to  state  these 
evidences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Ci.k.mknt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  (v.  n.  L94),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the 
Gospel   which    he  had    received    from    the    presbyters    of   more 

ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 

genealogies  were  first  njritten.*  Here.  then,  we  have  two  things 
proved,  vi/.  the  curiosity  and  inquisitiveneBB  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
thej  hid  received,  and  likewise  an  assurance  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  genealogies  in  Matt  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to 
the  fir-t  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so  strong,  as  to 
put  its  antiquity  and  •.'.  tnuinenesa  beyond  all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  t'.  historj  composed  by 

HtcEsirei  -.  a  converted  .lew,  who  flourished  .».  o.  i'<:t,  which  is 

preserved  by   Lu-ebias.'   there  is  BO    BCCOUnt  of  the  emperor  l)o- 

initian's  inquiry  after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were 

..-kor's  HbHcsl  Theotogj 
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brought  before  him:  "/or,"  adds  the  historian,  "/ic  too  teas 
afraid  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  svell  as  Herod.".  In  this  DOS* 
sage  mere  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  second  chapter  ol'  Matthew, 
which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion  of  his  Gospel  was  received 
by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel.  Or.  if 
he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  have 
been  extant  in  it  in    the  time  of  HegeatppQS. 

(3.)  Ji  si  in  .Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished 
about  the  year  140,  has,  in  his  writings, 80  many  ami  such  de- 
cisive references  to  these  two  chapters,  as  nearly  to  supply  a 
recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  them,  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally 
derived  from  those  chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  precision  so  unequivocal 
as  to  determine  the  source  of  (he  quotations.  Passages  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  Saint  Matthew  only,  and  applications 
of  the  prophecies  ol'  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  which  are 
made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text  ;  and.  what  renders  the  de- 
monstration perfect,  with  a  literal  adherence  to  those  very  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.3 

(4.)  It; n  ATI  i  s,  who  flourished  a.  p.  107,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  has  an  express  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Virgin 
Mary's  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Now, 
as  this  father  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  survived 
the  evangelist  John  only  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  in  his  tes- 
timony what  amounts  to  that  of  the  apostles  for  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew's  Oospel. 

As  the  testimonies  of  Irena-us  and  all  the  later  fathers  are 
undisputed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.  Let 
us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to 

4.  The  Testimonies  of  the  Enemies  of  Christianity. — Three 
of  these  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  the 
Christian  name  and  faith  ;  viz.  the  emperor  Julian,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century  ;  and  Celsus.  who  wrote  in  the  middle  oi  the  second 
century.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  pre- 
served in  the  answers  of  their  opponents;  and  from  these  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  to  dis- 
cover means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the 
most  remote  idea  of  treating  the  whole  as  spurious.  They  did 
not  contend,  as  our  modern  objectors  do.  that  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts;  but  that,  in  writing 
them,  they  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.10  That  Celsus, 
in  particular,  was  specifically  acquainted  with  the  genealogy 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  evident  :  for  he  speaks  of  histo- 
rians who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of 
the  human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings."  By  the  former,  Luke 
must  be  intended;  and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus 
should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the 
genealogy  ol'  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.  -'  Besides 
the  testimonies  of  these  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  produce 
another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of  Cerinthus.  an  heresi- 
areh  who  was  contemporary  with  the  evangelist  Saint  John. 
Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  (though  not 
entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  "  fne- 
f erred  it  on  account  »f  its  genealogy"  The  same  father  also 
records,  in  terms  equally  explicit,  that,  "it  is  m.i.ovvkh  by  all 
I  11  v  I'  I'l.lM  \  I  in  s   SLAM   l  U  or  TBI    BSS  invim,   nf  Saint  ,1/uf- 

•  AreRbp.  Mages  on  the  atonement,  vol   ii  p.  HO.    ■  i . 
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thews  Gospel,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary."1  To  these  decisive 
testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  we  add  a  fact  by 
no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessory  proof;  which  is,  that  no 
objections  were  ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early 
centuries,  during  the  heat  of  religious  contention,  when  all  par- 
ties sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail  their  opponents, 
by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  drawn  from  every 
quarter.2 

[ii.]  Against  the  weight  of  this  positive  evidence,  which 
so  clearly,  fully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  genuineness 
of  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists  of  their  authen- 
ticity have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly  external 
and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  they  affirm,  on  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives 
were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites,  that  isf  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  conse- 
quently formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this 
statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  are  classed  together  as  synonymous ;  whereas  they 
were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long 
6ince  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were 
the  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions:  1.  The  Naza- 
renes of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though 
they  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law :  but  being  great  ad- 
mirers of  Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were 
bigoted  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper 
Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  two  first  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Those 
who  denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fact  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception :  consequently  the  two  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew were  admitted  by  them;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort, 
who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  main- 
tained a  union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced 
upon  his  baptism.  These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made 
use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fective, but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.  The  Ebion- 
ites, he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.3 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  "  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Hors- 
ley terms  them,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Gospel  is  so  far  from 
making  any  thing  against  the  authenticity  of  those  chapters, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  since 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  those 
chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent, 
concurrent,  and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both 
Christians  and  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in 
all  the  other  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  were  explicitly 
referred  to  or  cited  by  them.4 

»  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius;  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  322.  329. ; 
4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  565.  570. 

»  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

a  See  ihe  various  passaaes  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome 
and  other  fathers,  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  19 — 24.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  K'> 
—485.  Bishop  Horsley's  Tracts  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  37^ — 3>j. 
(edition  of  1739.)  Mos'heim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  194—204.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
vol.  ii    part  ii.  pp.  731 — 711. 

«  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  at  length  the  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  very  copiously  dis- 
cussed in  Dr.  Nares's  masterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Versioaof  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  1—27.  (2d  edit);  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Refh:-c- 
tions  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  11— BO,  Bvo, 
Oxford,  t81J  ;  Arehbp.  Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part 
i.  pp.  419 — 151.  ;  Ihe  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  320--320.  ;  the  Sixth  Ser- 
mon in  Mr.  Falconer's  Bamplon  Lectures  for  1S10.  pp.  176—207. :  Dr.  Bell's 
Arguments  in  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  prefixed  to  his  Enquiry  into  the  Divine  Mis- 
sions of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ,  Svo.  London,  1810;  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Bevan's  \ery  complete,  and  indeed  unanswerablr,  '■  Vin- 
dication of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  1822,"  8vo. 


2.  The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  chapters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as 
follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Mark  in  most 
places  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  also  docs  John,  after  a  short  introduction  concerning 
the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptiz- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  It  is  farther  urged  that,  as  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Luke  was  the  first  who  published  a  Gospel  ;  and  as 
he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  &e. 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him 
to  repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  import- 
ant to  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  man, — the  great  ends 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is 
alleged  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the 
subsequent  events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to 
Nazareth,  which  he  has  fully  detailed,  is  totally  different  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of"  Matthew's 
Gospel.  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being  born 
at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  those  who 
oppose  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  the  absolute 
silence  of  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events  yields  a 
strong  negative  argument  against  it.  This  inference,  however, 
is  more  specious  than  solid  ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  us 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrating 
the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Having 
either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and 
actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their 
information  from  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them 
(as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were  enabled  by  inspiration  to 
repeat  the  former  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words,  and  to  relate 
the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their 
preaching  ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgmentof  the  importance  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same 
things  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Mark  begins  at 
what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.5  Further,  it  is  not  probable  that  Luke's  Gospel  was  first 
written ;  we  have  already  proved  (as  far  at  least  as  such  a  thing  can 
now  be  proved)  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,  and 
Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year  63  or  64/ 
His  account  of  the  birth,  &c.  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  Matthew ;  whose  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Micah,  without  detailing  the  intermediate  circumstances,  which, 
in  fact,  were  not  necessary,  as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  those 
events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Gentiles 
who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs,  and  after  Matthew  com- 
posed his  Gospels,  begins  his  history  much  farther  back  than  the 
other  evangelists  ;  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  times  and 
places  ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  natu- 
ral descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  pro- 
mised for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world.  The  silence  of 
Luke,  therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by 
Matthew,  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution ;  and  con- 
cludes nothing  against  the  authenticity  of  his  two  first  chapters. 
(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to 
the  new-born  Messiah  in  Judsa  (Matt.  ii.  1 — 12),  it  has  been  said, 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Eastern  invention  than  of  a  real  history.  It 
is  true  this  has  been  said;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  oriental 
fiction,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact  by  Ignatius,3  who  had 
conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles,  and  who  cer- 
tainly had  better  means  of  ascertaining  its  reality  than  any  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  The  reality  of  this 
fact  was  also  admitted  by  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.9 


«  See  pp.  29 

8  Iirnaiii  Ep 

p.  51. 


red,  Sect.  III.  5 IV.  p.  305.  infra. 

-299.  supra.  *  ct  IV.  §  IV.  p.  310.  infra. 

.  ad  Ephesius,  §  19.  apud  Cotelerii  Patrcs  Apost.  t'oin.  ii. 


See  the  passages  at  length,  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  11.  59.  63.  ; 
4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116.  113.  145.    The  circumstance  of  the  coining  of  the  wise 
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(3.)  Tt  is  said  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that 
''  when  Herod  had  beard  these  things"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi, 
Arc).  "  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  Now 
this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  well  known  sanguinary 
and  jealous  character  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  men- 
tion numbers  of  his  subjects  who  fell  victims  to  his  savage 
jealousy  :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded 
and  hated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  h;is  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Luke;  but  the  different  designs  with  which  those  evange- 
lic- composed  their  respective  Gospels  completely  solve  this 
apparent  difficulty  :  whieh  has  been  considered  and  explained  in 
the  fust  volume  of  this  work. 

(5.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  ol>- 
jected  against  the  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
because  that  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but  by  the 
'•  supposed  .Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him."  The 
credibility  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of 
the  evangelist,  has  likewise  been  established  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. 

(fi.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several 
prophecies  cited  as  being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  Hebrew 
modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
objection.  For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2. 
cited  in  Matt.  ii.  <>.,  are  prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  ac- 
complished; and  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  17.,  and  Hos. 
xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15.,  are  passages  from  those  prophets 
applied  to  similar  facts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Jewish  writers,  That  it  might  be  fulfilled,  and  Then  -was  ful- 
filled. 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and 
Jesus  into  Egypt  is  inexplicable ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Beth- 
lehem, for  Luke  expressly  says  that  they  continued  there  forty 
days  (ii.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to 
Nazareth  (39.)  :  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so 
tar.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  different  orders  pursued 
by  the  evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection  ;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's 
infancy,  given  us  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  con- 
sistent, if  we  only  suppose  that,  immediately  after  the  transac- 
tions in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as  Luke 
■ays,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favour- 
able impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  wise  men  related  by  Matthew :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent 
inquiry  he  hail  made  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the 
Bjtai  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable 
time  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  coincide),  ami  the  com- 
ing "I  the  wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  OB 
Joseph's   return    from    Egypt,  his    first     intention    seems    to   have 

been  to  go  into  Junes   (see  Mutt,  ii.  82.);  but,  through  fear  of 

Arehelaus,    and    by    divine  direction,  be    lived    at    Aa/arelh,    the 

place  of  hi>  (irr-t  abode.     There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the 

time  of  the  only  event  id'  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has 
recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  nut  to  his  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.1 

To  ram  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance 
of  which  oiusl  apologize  for  the  Length  of  the  precedihgdis- 
cussion : — 'I'!,,,  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel   shows  that,    something  had   preceded, 

analogous   to    what    we    read    in    chap.    ii.      All    the    ancient 

manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient  version* 

(two  of  which  are  id"  aposlolie.il  antiquity),  contain  the  twn 
first  chapters.      Tin  V  an-  I. mini  in  a  g(  inline  epUlle  of  Igna- 

1  their  worshipping  oftbs  Infant  Jesus  are  discussed  in  Mi   I 
iii  Pi       i'       rtatl i  the  Magi,  8vo..  1814. ;  and  tl bieclionaol 

P  or  S,  1,1,. i, -nil.,.  !,...,.  aily  reluteil  ill  tin-   llnusli  Critic 

I 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  oa  the  Blbft,  voL  HI  p.  31     Bei  I 

Doddrl  1 1  i  on  Matt  ii  niulCcllerier's  Intro. 

I         pp.  334— 337. 
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tius,  the  only  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  have  referred 
to  them :  as  also  have  Irenams  and  all  the  fathers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed. 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, likewise  admitted  them.  "  Thus,  we  have  one  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christians  as 
well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  "  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time;  and  in  opposition 
to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew- 
copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  are  admitted  even  by  the  very  writers  who  claim  the 
support  of  their  authenticity,  to  nave  mutilated  the  copy 
whieh  they  possessed,  by  removing  the  genealogy."* 

VII.  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenaeus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius3  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  C<  -pel 
in  Juda;a  for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  church  consisted 
wholly  of  the  circumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan believers,  but  principally  Jewish;  and  that  he  wrote  it 
Erimarily  for  their  use,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  who 
elieved,  and  to  convert  those  wrho  believed  not,  we  have, 
besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out, 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation ;  and  every 
unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars : — There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
with  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  possessed,  than 
that  he  must  he  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his 
narrative  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent 
by  Joseph  his  supposea  father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham 
through  David  to  show  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judtea  was 
another  circumstance  in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews 
were  universally  agreed  ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has  also 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that 
attended  it.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred 
books,  which  either  foretell  any  thing  that  should  happen  to 
the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an  allusive  application  to  him,  or 
were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to 
events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never  passed  over  in 
silence  by  this  evangelist.  To  the  Jews  who  were  convinced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence  :  accordingly,  neither 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.4 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish 
customs,  and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  con- 
siderable objections  he  answers.  How  admirably  his  Gos- 
pel was  adapted  to  that  people,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations:  "The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty  ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites 
ami  ceremonies,  Or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite 
precepts,  written   01   traditionary  ;   to  ascribe   to   tin ■niselves 

Bufficienl  power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine 

assistance;   and,   vain   of  a   civil    or   legal    righteousness,    to 

contemn  all  otin  rs,  and  esteem  themselves  so  just  thai  they 
Deeded  do  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but  what  the  law- 
provided.     They  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 

their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to  salvation,  w  li.it- 

ever  lives  they  led';  and  though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah, 

yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sm  to  be  made  by 
'his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  Stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  splen- 
dour, as  die  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity  :  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which    were   to  redound   to   their  own   nation   in   an 

earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquesl  and  dominion  over  the  rest 

of  mankind.      A   tincture   of  these  delusive   notions,   which 

they  bad  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  <>t  their 

elders,  would  be  apt  tO   remain    with    too   many,  even    alter 

their  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ.    How  necessary 


■i  Ar.-lil.n.  Masse  on  the  atonement,  vol,  ii  | 

i  [rennuaadv,  Hser.  lib  Iii  c,  I      Eusebius,  Eccl  Hist. 
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ON  THE  GOSrEL  BY  SAINT  MATTHEW. 


then  was  it,  that  just  principles  concerning  the  way  of  life 
and  happiness,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel, 
should  be  infused  into  the  breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
mote that  of  others ;  since  they  were  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world;  the  first  preachers  of  right- 
eousness to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  man- 
kind to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and 
discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit 
and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting 
their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds. 
After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth 
of  Christ,  and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  of  Abraham 
and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and  by  his  testimony  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he :  mightier  as  a 
prophet  in  deed  and  in  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a 
prophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
and  punish  by  his  sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is 
administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and  universal  obedi- 
ence to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  be- 
ginning with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Mat- 
thew hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And 
that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be 
seconded  in  his  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear: 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the 
legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his  precepts, 
and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  all  nations  before  him  to  judgment.  Saint  Matthew, 
then,  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that 
the  neiu  covenant,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of 
spiritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  was  shed  for  many,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  ;  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.  To 
purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful 
works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal 
Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.  With  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers 
of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would  be  increased 
by  subjects  of  other  nations.  And  thus  the  devout  Israelite 
was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  Hea- 
ven, to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own 
nation,  and  were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ, 
all  that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good, 
and  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated."1 

VIII.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty- 
eight  chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  (i.  1 — 17.) 

Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 

Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the    Magi,  and   slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 
Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  fictions  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, preparatory  to  our  Saviour's  commencing  his  Public 

Ministry,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The   temptation  of  Christ  in   the  wilderness,   (iv. 
1-11.) 


like,  by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  ( 


the 


Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Ga- 
lilee, by  which 
12— xx.  16.) 

Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,    and   performs    various    miraculous    cures,    (iv. 
12—25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount,  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 

1  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  5—7. 
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-12.),  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  be 


§  i.  Who  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1 
exemplary.  (13 — 16.) 

§  ii.  The  design  of  Christ's  coming,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17—20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. — i. 
in  respect  of  its  extent  :— this  is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1. 
Murder  &— 26.);  2.  Adultery  (27-30.) ;  3.  Divorce  (31,  32.) ;  4.  Oaths 
(33—37.);  5.  Retaliation  (38—42.);  6.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  (43— 
48.) — ii.  in  respect  of  motive;  where  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue 
is  destroyed.  This  is  exemplified,  1.  In  alms-giving  (vi.  1—4.);  2.  In 
prayer  (5— 45.);  3.  In  fasting.  (16—18.) 

§  iii.  Heavenly-mindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (vi.  19 
-34.) 

§  iv.  Cautions  against  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  1 — 5.);  ad- 
monition to  discretion  in  dispensing  religious  benefits  (6.);  to  assiduity 
in  pursuing  spiritual  good  (7—11.) ;  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  be- 
haviour to  all  (12.);  and  to  withstand  all  sinful  affections  (13,  14); 
warnings  against  false  teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their 
actions  (15 — 20.) ;  the  wisdom  of  adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the 
insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the^former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles,  performed  by  Christ, 
and  of  the  call  of  Matthew,   (viii.  ix.) 

Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.   (x.  xi.  1.) 

Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions 
of  men,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  mira- 
cles,  (xi.  2. — xvi.  1 — 12.) 

Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  imme- 
diately concerning  his  disciples,   (xvi.  13. — xx.  1 — 16.) 
Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  (xx.  17. — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,   (xx.  17 — 34.)     • 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 


§  i.   On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the  first  day  of  1 
week,  Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where   he 
expels  the  money-changers,  and  other  tiaders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxi 

§  ii.   On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion-week.—  The  barren  fig 

tree  withered,  (xxi.  18—22.) 
§  iii.   On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  (lay  of  Passion-week. 

(a)  In  the  Temple.— The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a 
question  concerning  John's  baptism,  (xxi.  23— 27.)— 2.  By  the  para- 
bles of  the  two  sons  (28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard 
(33—44.);  for  which  they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (45,  46)  The 
parable  of  the  marriage-feast,  (xxii.  1—14.)  Christ  confutes  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  bv  showing,  1.  The  lawfulness  of  paying 
tribute.  (Xxii.  15— 22.)— 2.  Proving  die  resurrection.  (23— 33.)— 3. 
The  great  commandment  (34 — 40.),  and  silences  the  Pharisees  (41 — 
46.),  against,  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their  hypocrisy 
(xxiii.  1—36.);  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37—39.) 

(fi)  Out  of  the  Temple.— Christ's  prophetic  discourse  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world  (xxiv.);  the  pa- 
rables of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  last  judgment, 
(xxv.) 
§  iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  fore- 
warns his  disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion:  the  chief  priests 

consult  to  apprehend  him.  (3—5.)    A  woman  anoints  Chi  ist  at  Bethany. 

(xxvi.  6—13.) 
§  v.   On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week. — Judas  covenants 

to  betray  him  (14 — 16.);  the  passover  prepared.  (17 — 19.) 
§  vi.   On  the  Passover  day,  that  is,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Friday 

evening  of  Passion-tceck. 

(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  passover  (xxvi.  20—25.),  and  insti- 
tutes the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (26—29.) 

(6)  Towards  night  Jesus,  1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles, 
(xxvi.  33— 35.)— 2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36— 46.)— 3.  Is  apprehended,  re- 
proves Peter  and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  all.  (47—56.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  1.  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  con- 
demned, and  derided.  (57 — 68.) — 2.  Peter's  denial  of"  Christ  and  re- 
pentance. (69— 75?J 

(rf)  On  Friday  moriiing,  1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas 
commits  suicide,  (xxvii.  1—10.)— 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (11 
—26.)— 3.  Christ  is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  third  hour.— The  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  Christ's  garments  divided;  the  inscription  on  the  cross  ;  the 
two  robbers;  blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33—44.) 

(/)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.— The  darkness  over  the  land; 
Christ's  last  agony  and  death  ;  its  concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  15— 56.) 

(g)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  Christ  is  interred  by  Joseph 
of  Arirnathea.  (xxvii.  57—61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover- 
week  (that  is,  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Satur- 
day in  Passion-iveek.) — The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured, 
(xxvii.  62—66.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on 
Easter-day. 


§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (xxviii. 

1—8.),  and  afterwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10  ) 
§  ii.  The   resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries   (xxvii.  11—15),   but 

proved  to  the  apostles.  (16 — 20.) 

IX.  Except  John,  the  evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact 
series  of  his  transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain 
and  perspicuous,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  particularity  with  which  he  has  related  many 
of  our  Saviour  s  discourses  and  moral  instructions.     "  Of 
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these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  hig  chnrtre  to  the  apostles, 
his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  Mount  Olivet,  arc  examples.  He  has  also  won- 
derfully united  simplicity  ami  energy  in  relating  the  replies 
of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries."1  He  is  the 
only  evangi  li-t  who  his  given  us  an  accounl  of  out  Lord's 
description  of  the  process  "I'  the  general  judgment;  and  his 
relation  of  that  m  im<  nfc  us  event  is  awfully  impn 


SECTION   111. 


ON  THE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  MARK. 

I.  Title. — II.  Author. — III.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  Gospel. — IV.  Probable  date. — V.  Occasion  and  scope. 
— VI.  In  what  language  written. — VII.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents.— VIII.  Examination   of  the  question,  -whether  Mark 

transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. — IX.    Ob- 
servations on  his  style. 

I.  Tiii-:  TlTLE  of  the  Gospel  hy  Saint  Mark  is,  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript,  «*w  hfoumot,  according  to  Mm-/;.  In  the  Alex- 
andrian Ms.,  tin  Codex  Bezse,  the  Codex  Regius,  69  (for- 
merly 2869,  Stephani  »),  and  some  other  editions,  it  is  To 
«m  Mtyeer  Hi/*}}«A/:v,  the  Gospel  according  In  Murk;  and  in 
some  manuscripts  and  editions,  To  mtx  Mif«;i  ayicv  r'.uxyyt- 
x/iv,  the  Hull/  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or  (as  in  the  author- 
ized English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to' Saint  Mark.* 
In  the  Syriac  version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot*,  it  is 
entitled  "The  Gospel  of  the  Kvangelist  Mark  ;"  in  the  Ara- 
bic  version,  "The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  the  Apostle,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Rinnan  [tongue]  hy  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness ;"  and  in  the  Persian  version,  "  The  beginning 
of  th  ■  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  in  the 
Latin  tongue." 

II.  This  evangelist  was  not  r.n  apostle,  or  companion  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and 
several  other  fathers  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples.  All  that  we  learn  from  the  .New  Testament  concern- 
ing him  is,  that  he  was  "  sister's  son  to  Uarnabas"  (Col.  IV. 
11).),  and  the  son  of  Marv,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at 
wlcse  house  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  often  as- 
seinhled.  (Acts  \ii.  12.)  His  Hehrew  name  was  John,  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  thai  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Judaea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries, — a 
practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  fre- 
quently assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which 
they  vi<iteil  than  hy  that  which  they  lead  been  distinguished 
in  th'  ir  own  country.  From  Peter's  styling  him  his  son 
(1  Pet.  v.  13.),  this  evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
verted hy  Saint  Peter;  and  on  his  deliverance  (a.  d.  44,  re- 
corded in  Acts  xii.  19.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with 
Paul  and  Marnabas.  and  BOOH  after  accompanied  them  to 
other  countries  as  their  minister  (Actsxiii.  5.) ;  but  declining 
to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to 
Jim  i  ih  ■m.  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  Afterwards,  however,  when  Pau]  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at  Intioch  on  the  termination  of  their  journey, 

We  find  Mark  with  them,  and  disposed  to  accompany  them 
in  tluir  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barna- 
bas to  Cj  pi  3" — •'"'.) ;  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Rome,  at  the  express  desire  of  Saint  Paul 
(•J  Tim.  iv.  LI.;,  during  his  confinement  in  thai  city,  whence 

Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (94.),  and  to  Un- 
church at  Colosse.  (Col.  iv.  lo.)  Prom  Home  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  thai  city,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
and  published  his  Gospel.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  this 
history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment From  Busebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,*  we  ham 
thai  Mark,  after  he  had  wiiit.  a  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypl  ; 
and.  having  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 

that  he  died  and  was    burn  d    there  in  the  eighth    year  Of  the 

reign  of  Nero;     Baronius,  <  lave,  W  etst<  in,  and  other  writers, 

affirm  that  Saint  Mark  Buffered  martyrdom;  hut  this  fact 

i  Dr.  Campbell  on  tbe  Gospels,  vol.  II   p.  90     Di    Efarwo    I1    Intro  A  to 

i        vol.  t.  p.  176     Hi  ii"|>  <  '•  Bent  Discourse 

on  thi  -  ■  ;  uhew's  Gospel  In  hla  Sen  L  Subjects, 
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is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  or  any  other  ancient  writer, 
and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  to 
imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

III.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
Christians,  particularly  Papias,1  by  several  ancient  writers 
of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Kusebius,'  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr,0 Tatian,7  Ireneus,8  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  Tertullian,10 
Ammoiiius,11  Origen,'a  and  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  third  and 
following  centuries. i'  Though  not  cited  by  name,  this  (iospel 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century  ;"  but  the  testimony  "of  antiquity  is  not  equally 
uniform  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placed. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  containing 
the  genealogies  were  first  written  :  according  to  this  account, 
Mark  wrote  after  Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of 
John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of 
the  apostles,  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  second  in  order; 
and  with  him  agree  IrenasQS  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimony,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  generally,  some  critics 
have  thought  that  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter were  not  written  by  the  evangelist.15  The  following  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  question.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
in  Cappadocia,  has  said  in  his  second  discourse  on  the  resur- 
rection, that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  mure  correct  copies 
with  the  words tftfi&rn  >*/>,  for  they  were  afraid.-  and  Jerome 
has  observed,16  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen,  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirma- 
tion of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself 
said  of  a  various  reading  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it 
is  found  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus,  et  maxime  Graxis  codi- 
cibus.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage, 
he  has  exaggerated, — which  is  no  unusual  occurrence  with 
this  writer.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Gregory,  atthis 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
what  he  meant  by  the  most  exact  manuscripts.  Perhaps  he 
intended  MS»S.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit  alone 
would  add  nothing  to  their  authority  ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  there- 
fore, examine  the  evidences  whieh  actually  exist.  The  verses 
in  question  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vattcanjnanuscripts  ; 
and  in  I\os.  137.  and  138.  of  Griosbach's  notation  they  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  ;  they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons 
of  Eusebius  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  authenticity  is 
attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  importance.  These 
verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is,  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  a  prima  manu,  but  the 
remainder  lias  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  they  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Greek  commentaries  of  Theophylact.  The  whole 
twelve  verses  are  likewise  found  in  the  Peschito  (or  Old 
Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  Version,  which  are  not  mutilated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Gospel  ;  and  they  are  cited  by  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (sumamed  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  Put  what  is  of  most  importance 
is,  that  the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  irenseus, 
in  the  second  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly 

Iirobable  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies 
mown  to  him.  His  words  are  these  : — In  fine  autt  m  i'.nui- 
gek*,  ail  Marcus  i  Et  quidem  Dominus  Jesus,  postquam  locutus 
est  eis,  receptut  est  in  en  lo,  //  gedet  ml  dexteram  Dei.'7 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter 
contains  only  twenty  verses.  HippolytUS,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  pari  of  the  third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour 

of  the  disputed  fragment,  in  the  beginning  of  this  hook  n«^ 
Ktfirusvnsf.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  manuscript  containing  tins  verse,  which  has  not  also 

«  a.  n.  it''.   Lardner,  Bvo.  vol  ll  pp.  10ft  112.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  338,  339. 

•  i:, ,  i   iii  i   iii. 

•  a. d.  140.    Lardner, 8vo  voL II. p. ISO. j  Ito  vol.i.p.  844. 
i  t   i.   172.    II. 1. 1  Bvo.  vol.  a.  p.  186  :  If  vol  I   p 

»  k.  d.  178.     Ibid  Bvo.  vol  II  pp   158,150  :  4to  vol  I.  pp.  366,  808, 

•  A.D.  194.    Ibid  Bvo.  vol   ii.  pp.  211,212. ;  4to  vol.  I.  p 

0     ll. 1. 1  -vi.  vol  llo.  »ol   I.  p   ISO 

ii  i.  d.  220.     Ibid   Bvo  vol.  II  pp.  114,  etseq  ;   Uo.vol   I.  pp.  r.03,  rt  $*q. 
it  .v  d.230.    1  ■     ■  il    1. 1 

■  >  See  the  later  ti  itimonlei  In  Lardner,  Bvo.  vol.  vi  pp.  fv—  90. ;  4to.  vol. 

vol.  ii  p.  31. ;  Ito  vol  i  p 
'»  Michael!    (tntrod  chap.  ill.  seel  3  vol  i  pp  B7    W  I  ha*  In-nghi  for- 
i.  us  in  the  canonical  authority  ol  theGoapel  of 
■  |.|iiv  ri|n;iiiv  in  the  Qoapi  I  oi  Luke,  the  reader 

nfra  ;  where  tho«  obji  el .-  are  considered, 

and  i  ii  I-  hoped  i  satl  fat  toi  llj  >  efuted 
w  Uuacat.  ad  llcdib.  Uua-'sl.  3.  "  Adv.  liar,  lib.  in.  c  10.  (al  U.) 
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the  whole  passage  from  the  eighth  to  the  end  :  nor  is  there 
a  single  manuscript,  in  which  this  verse  is  wanting,  that 
does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  equal  anti- 
quity has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Mark's  account 
of  our  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those 
of  the  other  evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers 
to  omit  them.  The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it 
highly  probable :  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  conclusion  of  this  history,  without  the  words  in 
question,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  for  adding 
them  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afford  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  acid  and  alter  in  order  to 
remove  contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is 
genuine.1 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's 
Gospel  are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  un- 
certainty prevails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  the  ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at 
Rome;  and  many  of  them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than 
an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gos- 
pel to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  Peter's 
death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been  assigned  between 
the  years  56  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  words 
with  signs  following ,-  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the 
apostles  quitted  Judaea  earlier  than  the  year  502  (though 
several  of  them  laboured  among  the  Gentiles  with  great 
success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  nearest  to  the  real 
date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  60  and  63. 

V.  Saint  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian 
religion  at  Rome,  many  who  were  present  entreated  Mark, 
as  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that 
he  would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  Accordingly, 
when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,1  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the 
great  humility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it, 
where  any  thing  is  related  or  might  be  related  of  him ;  his 
weaknesses  and  fall  being  fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the 
things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either  slightly 
touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with 
such  minuteness  of  circumstance  as  shows  that  the  person 
who  dictated  the  Gospel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  it.J 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos- 
pel, we  should  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth 
and  education  a  Jew :  but  the  numerous  Latinisms5  it  con- 
tains, not  only  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  lived  among  the  Latins,  but  also  that  it  was  written  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Judaea.  That  this  Gospel  was  designed 
principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that  there 
were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome)  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  introduced  by  the  evangelist, 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for 
Hebrew  Christians  exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the 
Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  appellation  "  river"  is  added  to  the 
name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the  Romans  could  not  under- 
stand the  Jewish  phrase  of  "  defiled  or  common  hands"  the 
evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  "thcct  is, 
unwashen."  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban,  he 
subjoins  the  interpretation,  "  that  is,  a  gift"  (vii.  11.);  and 
instead  of  the  word  mammon,  he  uses  the  common  term 

«  Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  Particnla  n.  p.  199.  Dr. 
Camphell,  on  the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405.  3d  edit.)  Cel 
lerier,  Introd.  au  N.  T.  pp.  344—352.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235 
—295. 

»  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap.  7.,  where  this 
subject  is  amply  discussed.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  G5 — 77.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  167—173. 

»  Clemens  Alexandr.  apud  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  11  Jerome  de 
Viris  Illustribus,  cap.  viii.    Tertulliani  Opera,  p.  505.  edit.  Risaltii. 

♦  See  several  instances  of  this  adduced  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  151—163. 

«  Several  of  these  Latinisms  are  specified  in  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

Vol.  II.  2  Q 


XpnfxiTx,  "  riches."  Again,  the  word  Gehenna,  which  in  our 
version  is  translated  hell  (ix.  43.),  originally  signified  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had  been  sacrificed  to  Mo- 
loch, and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards  maintained 
to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evangelist  adds  the 
words,  "unquenchable  fire"  by  way  of  explanation.  These 
particularities  corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited, 
that  Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians.6 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Mark  relates  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for 
Gentile  Christians.  His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  con- 
cise, and  his  exordium  is  singular;  for  while  the  other 
evangelists  style  our  Saviour  the  "Son  of  man,"  Saint  Mark 
announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God  (i.  1.),  an  august 
title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Romans ; 
omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  conception, 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particu- 
lars, which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners. 

VI.  That  this  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is 
attested  by  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was 
this  point  ever  disputed  until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  and,  after  them,  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to 
exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was 
executed,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.''  This  asser- 
tion, however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
(as  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible : 
for,  as  the  Latin  church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin 
language  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  the 
Latin  original  of  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  copy 
of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony,  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
is  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  old  Syriac  version,  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  in  the  Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  Romish 
by  Frankish.  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  au- 
thority whatever :  for  the  authors  of  them  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  East,  and  taken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syriac 
subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote 
at  Rome.3  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this 
Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be 
the  autograph  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But  this  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at 
Friuli,  most  of  which  was  printed  by  Blanchini  in  his  Evan- 
geliarum  Quadruplex.  The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the 
first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  the 
two  last  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  are  preserved  at  Prague, 
where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under  the  title 
of  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evangelii  S.  Marci  vulgo  autographi. 
1778.  4to.s 

VII.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consists  of  sixteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.    The  transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ  to  his 

entering  on  the  more  public  part  of  his  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1 — 

13.) 
Part  II.    The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 

going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover,  (i.  14. 

—x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  pass- 
overs,   (i.  14—45.  ii.  1—22.) 

«  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  Mark,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

i  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  p.  311. 

s  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.  See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  67—69. 

s  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St.  Mark  is 
briefly  as  follows.  There  was,  at  Aquileia,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the 
four  Gospels;  two  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  of  which  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  obtained  in  1534,  from  Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  sent 
them  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons ofthe  church 
at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befell  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli, 
together  with  other  valuable  ai  tides  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  d.  1420.  • 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Macenico 


obtained  these  five  quaternions,  which  were  subsequently  passed  for  the 
original  autograph  of  St.  Mark.  (Alber,  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p. 
238.)    There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prauue  Fragment  of  St.  Mark's 


Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  hi  the  third  volume  of  the  Hisloria  et  Commenta- 
tiones  Acariemiae  Electoralis  Theodoro-Palatins',  8vo.  Manheim,  1773. ;  in 
which  a  facsimile  is  given.  The  account  is  abridged,  and  the  fac-simile 
copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1778,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  321,  322. 
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Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
overs,   (ii.  23—28.  iii._ vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passover  to  Christ's 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.   (vii. — x.) 

Part  III.    The  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 
(xi. — xvi.) 
Skit.  1.  The  first  day  of  Passion-week  or  Palm  Sunday — 

Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,    (xi.  1  — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  The    transactions    of   the  second    day,  or  Monday. 

(xi.  12—19.) 
Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday — 
5  i.  In  ilic^  morning,  (xi.  90—33.  xii ) 

Sii.  Iii  the  .v  in. i-    (xni.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday. 

(xiv.  1—9.) 
Sect.  5.  The    transactions    of  the  ffth   day,   or    Thursday. 

(xiv.  10—16.) 
Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover-day,  that  is,  from 

Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week; 

including  the    institution    of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's 

agony  in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial, 

crucifixion,  and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.  xv.) 
Bbct.  7.  The   transactions  after   the   resur.ection   of  Christ. 

(xvi.) 

VUI.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  ami  that  of  Matthew,  s.  viral  learned  men  have 
imagined  that  Mark  compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augus- 
tine was  the  first  who  asserted  thai  Mark  was  a  servile  copy- 
ist (vedusequut)  and  epitomizei  of  Matthew,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler,1  Owen,  Harwood, 
and  others. 

In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,2  in  which 
he  has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
Michaelis  has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  observations  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these 
writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states 
that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dicta- 
tion of  Peter;  and,  although  there  is  a  coincidence  b<  tween 
these  two  evangelists,  yet  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  fol- 
ow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Fur,  in  the 
riiM  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Matthew  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  farts,3  and  likewise 
adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
wli.itrvi  r.'  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have 
I  belter  authority;  if,  therefore,  he  bad  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  own,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement,  or  have  in- 
serted facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  original 
author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gos- 

tiel,  which  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
tomans,  might  not  improperly  omit — such  as  the  genealogy 
— tin'  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum — 
— Christ's  argument  to  John's  di  tciples,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah — the  Bermon  on  the  mount — some  prophecies 
from  the  Old  Testamenl — and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Judas  [scariot; — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead 
conclusion  thai  his  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. — 

See  particularly  the  iliscoiirsi  s  and  parables  related  ill  Malt. 

viii.  Lg—22.;  \.  15—22.;  xi.  20—  30. ;  xii.  33— 45.;  xiii. 
I — 39.;  xviii.  10 — ::.'».;  lix.  10— 12.;  \x.  16.;  and  xxii. 
l—i  [J 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect   description  of  Christ's   to 

tions  with  the  apostles,  after  his  n  inrrecti affords  the 

<  Prof  Adler*!  hvpotlt  d  tlie  Go  pel  ol 

.  into  Greek,  omitting  n.  ahens  (for  whom 

he  mote)  would  not  mnli-isiand ;  sue ti  '     i         ;y,  the  1) r  e 

deUvered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chapter,  which  w  i  -  ie  PI 

OldTi 
which  i  ol  prool  >  thai  the 

whole  waa  translated  Into  Greek,  for  the  dm  -n  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews 

•  The  t « 1 1 •  •  ol  nator  MatthaA  ii  was 
reprinted  byPbu  and  Rupertl  In  the  fii  il  volui i  their  Bylloi 

ionum  Theologlcarum.    n 
'  Kopp  Bei   Pbtl  ■  B]  Ui  fe,  rol  i    pp.  BB 

•  Koppe  >ias  nivoii   lirinli/  thnr  InSfcU  aliens.     Ilii.l.  pp. 

»  Koppe  has  specified  Qos| 

which  we  have  not  room  m  uiiiiiii.-i.il- .     Ibid   pp    I 


strongest  proof  that  he  was  totallv  unacquainted  with  the 
contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  1  he  latter  evangelist  has 
given  us  a  very  circumstantial  description  of  Christ's  con- 
versation' \\  ith  his  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  yet  the 
former,  though  lie  had  before  related  Christ's  promise  that 
he  would  £0  before  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter of  his  Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Co-pel,  this 
important  event  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and 
consequently  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  record  it. 

Michaelis  further  observes,  that  if  Mark  had  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance 
of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an 
eye-witness.  His  account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the 
very  same  circumstance  as  Matthew  mentions  his  own  call, 
is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's  description  ;  and  this 
very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Mark  had  had 
access  to  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  observed 
Of  .Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In 
Mark's  account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same 
woman,  who  addressed  Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him 
likewise  the  second  time,  whereas,  according  to  Matthew, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.) 
uses  the  expression  «  onuftmi,  the  maid,  which,  without  a 
violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the  same 
maid  who  had  hi  en  mentioned  immediately  before,  whereas 
Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  awn,  another  maid.6  Now,  in 
whatever  manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples, 
there  will  always  remain  a  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts, which  would  have  been  avoided  if  Mark  had  copied 
from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  instances,  in 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  reconciliation  ?  If  we  compare 
Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but 
such  a  determination  of  time  as  reliefers  a  reconciliation  im- 
practicable. For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  day  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
crossed  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a 
violent  tempest:  but,  according  to  Mark,  this  event  took 
place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables;  and,  on  the 
day  which  followed  that  on  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
was  delivered,  ( 'hrist  went,  not  to  the  sea-side,  but  to  a  de- 
sert place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
equally  impracticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelists,  is 
Mark  xi.  28.  compared  with  Matt.  xzi.  23.  In  both  places 
the  Jewish  priests  propose  this  question  to  Christ,  iv  ^oia. 
Hjevtrut  t*ut*  a-c/sTc;  alluding  to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But,  according  to  what  Saint 
Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same  chapter,  this  ques- 
tion was  proposed  on  the  third  day  of  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was  proposed  on  the 
second.    If  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew,  this  difference 

in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.7 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Mark  did  not  copy 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how- 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  striking  coincidences  betwi  en  tin  in. 
which  confessedly  exist  both  in  style,  words,  and  things! 

Koppe,  and  after  liim  Michaelis,  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  examples  of  verbal    harmony  in   the   three  first  Gospels, 

by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the  evangelists 

•  The  whole  difficulty,  In  reconciling  tins  apparent  discrepancy  between 

tin-  lun  rvan«i-lt.-i.s,  "  has  an-,  u  from  the  Mini  expectation  thai  they  must 

I-.--,  with  i-ai-ii  other  In  the  most  minute  and  trivial  partionl 
ii  the  credibility  ol  oui  religion  rested  on  such  agreement,  or  any  reason- 
able sch.-m--  -ii  nispii'aiion  n  quired  this  exact  correspondence-  The 
m.i  hi  ion.  u  I  a-- 1 1  Mi.  hi-  lis  aft  or  wards  offered  ni  bis  A  a  mi  rkungtn,  aflbrds 
all  tin-  satisi'aihon  whii  Ii  a  ram  lid  man  can  desire'.  After  slating  thai  Mat- 
thew had  Bald  'another  maul.'  Mark  'the  maid,'  and  Luke  'another  won,' 
the  whole  contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  only 
to  John,  the  qulel  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  For  he  writes 
(xviii.  '-'•".),  '  7Vr  v  said  onto  him,  Wasl  ihou  not  also  one  of  Ins  iiisi-i|>l.-s  I* 
Whence  it  appeal  i  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  this  occasion, 
and  thai  all  wbii  b  I  aid  bj  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  ma)  very  easily  be 
1 1  in-.  There  might  probably  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  named  :  bat 
ili--  i n.-ii- 1,  wlio  ha.t  m  a  i-u  mi  i  in  I  Peter,  appeal  s  to  have 

made    the    deepi  ;"l  ;  ami    In in  dii-latina  tins 

M  -i    .  hi   might  have  said  the  maid."    Bishop  Middletoi 
inn.  .a  the  Greek  Arn-  :■  dttion. 

i     ppe  (ui  it  pro,  pp  B7    69.)  has  gtri 

ral  add nal  examples  of  seeming  contradict .-  between  th<  twoevange- 

•  Mark  could  nol  inn pied  n  Matthew.    On  the 
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\t    \\  ,  ,  printed  atthe  end  of  his 
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■ius  el  explicatius,  ab  eo,  quai  ■      rjgellsos 
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retained  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient  Gos- 
pels, such  as  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  this  preface.1  But 
the^e  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
sucn  an  hypothesis  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  the 
accounts  given  from  the  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ; 
and,  secondly,,  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 
Peter  was,  equally  with  Matthew,  an  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  had  also  heard  his  discourses,  and  on 
some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  transactions 
to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Peter  would  therefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the 
same  events  and  discourses  which  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
Gospel ;  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  manner  by  men,  who  sought  not  after  "  excellency 
of  speech,"  but  whose  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of 
facts  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed  them,  even 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.2 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  copiousness  and  ma- 
jesty of  its  subject — the  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates, 
and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended  them,  together 
with  the  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains — is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most 
marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
tory in  the  whole  world.3 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  -THE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  LUKE. 

I.  Title. — II.  Author. — III.  General  proofs  of  the  ge?iui?ie?iess 
and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel. — 1.  Vindication  of  its  genu- 
ineness from  the  objections  of  Michaelis  in  particular. — 
2.  Genuineness  of  the  frst  two  chapters,  and  of  chapters 
viii.  27 — 39.,  and  xxii.  43,  44. — IV.  Date,  and  -where  -written. 
— V.  For  -whom  -written. — VI.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Gospel. — VII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VIII.  Observations 
on  this  Gospel. 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early 
editions  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
In  the  Syriac  version  it  is  called  "  The  Holy  Gospel,  the 

f (reaching  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  spoke  and  pub- 
ished  (or  announced)  in  Greek,  in  Great  Alexandria :"  in 
the  Arabic  version,  it  is  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  the  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  seventy,  which  ne  wrote  in  Greek,  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspiring  [him]  :"  and,  in  the  Persian  version, 
"  The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
tongue,  at  Alexandria." 

II.  Concerning  this  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain 
information  :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  the  following  particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephoras 
Callisti,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a 
painter,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  countenanced  by  no  ancient  writers.  From  his 
attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  evan- 
gelist was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  actions.4     Michaelis 

i  Pott's  Sylloge  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  65 — 69.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214, 
215. 

•»  Pritii,  In  trod,  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test.  p.  179.  Bishop  Tomline's  Ele- 
ments of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

a  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

*  Bishop  Gleig,  however,  has  argued  at  great  length,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Luke  i.  2.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 
and  personal  attendant  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  is  the  only 
evangelist  who  gives  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  seventy,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  one  of  that  number.  He  adds,  that  the  account 
of  Christ's  commencement  of  bis  ministry  at.  Nazareth  (iv.  16—32.),  which 
is  only  slightly  referred  to  by  Matthew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the 
evangelists,  is  given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  evinces  that  they  actually  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer  :  and,  further,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas  by  name  in  his  very 
particular  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Christ  and  the 
two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmavts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 


is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's 
expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 11.  14.  The  mostproable  conjec- 
ture is  that  of  Bolton,  adopted  by  Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writing  observable 
in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where 
discernible  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
sufficiently  evince  that  their  author  was  a  Jew ;  while  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  composed  in  elegant  Greek, 
and  his  Greek  name  Asowtj,  evidently  show  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  Gentile  parents.  This  conjecture  is  further 
supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it 
is  related  that  the  Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because 
Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  had  before  seen  with 
him  in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  with  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself 
among  the  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  we  infer  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be 
accounted,  if  he  had  become  a  proselyte  from  GentiHsm  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv. 
11.  14.)  after  Paul  had  written  the  salutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  surnamed  Justus,  he  adds,  "  who  are 
of  the  circumcision.  These  only,"  he  continues,  "  are  my  fel- 
low-workers (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God.''''  Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds, 
"  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Bemas,  salute  you.''''  As  the 
apostle  in  this  passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism,  it  is  evident  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents. 

The  first  time  that  this  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  there  find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  with  Paul  at  Troas; 
thence  he  attended  him  to  Jerusalem :  continued  with  him  in 
his  troubles  in  Judaea;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
when  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  from  Cassarea  to  Rome,  where 
he  stayed  with  him  during  his  two  years'  confinement.  As 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  mentioned  his  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom, it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  natural  death.5 

III.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  of  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers.  —  The 
Gospel  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Barnabas,6 
Clement  of  Rome,7  Hennas,8  and  Polycarp.9  In  the  follow- 
ing century  it  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,10  by  the 
martyrs  of  Lyons,11  and  by  Irenaeus.'2  Tertullian,13  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  asserted  against  Marcion 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  were  admitted  to  be  canonical  by  himself  and  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  apostolical 
churches.  Origen, u  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received;  the 
third  of  which  he  says,  "is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gos- 
pel commended  by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile 
converts."  These  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius, 
the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 

ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Gleig  understands  to 
be  Luke  himself,  and  thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  John  conceals  his  own  name  in  the  Gospel.  (Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  Bp.  G.'s  edition  of  Stackhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89—93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology,  pp.  306 — 377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed 
and  supported  with  great  ability,  is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
the  evangelist  is  not  Jewish;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  only 
native  Jews  as  his  apostles  and  missionaries  (for  in  this  light  we  may  con- 
sider the  seventy  disciples),  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  selected  one 
who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew  by  descent 
from  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church.  Besides, 
the  words  sv  itp'n — among  us  (i.'  1.)  authorize  the  conjecture  that  he  had 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Judaea:  and,  as  he  professes  that  he 
derived  his  information  from  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  graphic  minuteness  with  which  he 
has  recorded  particular  events. 

»  Lardner's  Supplement,  to  his  Credibility,  chap.  viii.     Works,  8vo.  vol. 
viii.  pp.  105— 107.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 
6  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  IS.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  285. 
i  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
s  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308. 
s  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

>o  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

h  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

i»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

is  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  258. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

i«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466.     4to.  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
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Jerome,  Augustine,  Chryenetom,  and  a  host  of  later  writers; 
whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Dr.  L  mlii.  r.1  it  i  ury  to  repeat  in  this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical 
authority  [together  with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has 
been  called  in  Question  by  Michaelis ;  while  various  attempts 
have  hern  mane  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  particular 
passages  of  St  Luke.  The  celebrity  of  Michaelis,  and  the 
plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other  assailants, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  author  for  giving  to  their  objec- 
tions a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 

1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follow : — 

OiuKCTidN  1.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by 
assistants  of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms, 
affords  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  endowed  with  the 

extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),1  id'  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof:  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts, 
and  vet  his  writings  not  lie  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
argumenl  tor  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's 
it,  then  we  must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  fathers.1 

Alma.  "It  will  he  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were 
humble,  pious  men  ;  also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  well-inform- 
ed men,  and  must  have  known  that  the  committing  to  writing 
the  facta  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Gospel  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  disciple,  but  became  the 
duty  of  those  only,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Now.  if  these  two  disciples  had  been  unin- 
spired, or  not  under  the  inline. hate  direction  of  apostles  who 
I  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  pre- 
sumption in  them,  without  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church.  The  very  fart  of  their  writing  is, 
then  tore,  a  strong  evidence,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
inspire, I.  There  is  then  little  force  in  the  remark  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in 
any  part  of- their 'writings,  that  they  were  inspired:  for  such  a 
declaration  was  unnecessary  ;  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to 
write  such  books,  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves called  to  this  work."' 

Objkction  -J.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apr  sties  themselves 
have  in  their  epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canoni- 
cal. That  the  passages  depended  upon  fat  proof  do  refer  to 
these  or  any  other  written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies:  but 

even  if  they  did  so  recommend  these  Gospels,  the  evidence 
(he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory;  because  they  might  have  com- 
mended a  book  as  containing  genuine  historical  accounts, 
without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.     And  the  testimony  of 

the    fathers,  who   State    that    these  Gospels  were  respectively 

approved  by  Peter  and  P. ml,  Michaelis  dismisses  with  very 
little  ceremony:  and,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  canonical  authority  of  these  hooks,  derived  from 
the  \<  stimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they 

were  undoubtedly  received  into  the  canon ;  and  suggests  that 

the  apostles  might  havo  n  euuiineniled  them,  and  the  primitive 
church  might  have  accept)  d  them,  as  woiks  indispensable  to 

a  Christian,  on  aei i,l  of   the   importance  of   their   contents, 

and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  character 
of  being  inspired.' 
Asswbb  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other 

apostolical  men  i.  not  valid;  "lor  none  of  then  ever  under- 
took to  write  Gospels,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  attempts 
at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  tbs  sen  a,  were  considered  by  the 

primitive  church  a,  impious;  hi  cause,  the  waiters  were  unin- 
spired   men.      Hut 

"2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  pri- 
mitive church,  as  canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence 

that  they  were    not    mere  hum. oi    product  ions,    hut  coinpo-ed    by 

divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally  received, 
is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  ad- 
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duced.  There  is  not  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint,  that 
any  Christian  belonging  to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these 
Gospels  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the  others.  No  books  in 
the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.  They  are  contained  in 
every  catalogue  which  has  come  down  to  us.  They  are  cited  as 
Scripture  by  all  that  mention  them;  and  are  expressly  declared 
by  the  fathers  to  he  canonical  and  inspired  books.  Now,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can  have 
that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by 
inspiration.  Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  promise  made  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  ;  but  while 
it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writ- 
ings were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  that  the  promise  referred  to  was  confined 
to  the  twelve.  Certainly,  Paul,  who  was  not  of  that  number, 
was  inspired  in  a  plenary  manner,  and  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids  our  supposing, 
that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to  write  for  the  use 
of  the  church.  We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  he  believed,  in 
regard  to  any  persons,  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the 
proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  wri- 
tings of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beginning  received  as  in- 
spired. And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the  death  of 
the  apostles;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  instating,  that  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that  of  Luke  by  Paul, 
and  approved  by  them  respectively.  Now,  is  it  credible  that 
these  apostles,  and  John  who  survived  them  many  years,  would 
have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church  the  productions  of 
uninspired  men  1  No  doubt,  all  the  churches,  at  that  time, 
looked  up  to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related 
to  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Gos- 
pels were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained  without  their  con- 
currence. The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful  human  productions,  and  by  degrees  came  to 
be  considered  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  has  come  down  to  us  on 
the  subject.  If  this  had  been  the  fact,  they  would  never  have 
been  placed  among  the  books,  universally  acknowledged,  but 
would  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed  by  some.  The  differ- 
ence made  between  inspired  hooks,  and  others,  in  those  primitive 
times,  was  as  great  as  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  and  the  line  of 
distinction  was  not  only  broad,  hut  great  pains  were  taken  to 
have  it  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  Gospels,  was  formed,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For 
thirty  years  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  these 
two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.  If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and 
their  elders  have  had  recourse  to  this  infallible  authority  !  The 
general  agreement  of  all  Christians,  over  the  whole  world,  re- 
specting most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubtless, 
should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.  If,  then, 
these  Gospels  had  been  mere  human  productions,  they  might 
have  been  read  privately,  but  never  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  BBCred  canon.  The  objection  tO  these  books  comes  entirely 
too  late  to  he  entitled  to  any  weight.  The  opinion  of  a  modern 
critic,  however  learned,  \<  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed 
to  the  testimony  Of  the  whole  primitive  church  ;  and  to  the  Mif- 
frage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every  Bge,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.      The  rule  of  the  learned  Hue!  is   sound.    \i/.   'that   all 

those  hooks  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which 
were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time 
when  they  were  published.1 

•• :!.  But  if  we  should,  lor  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that 

no  honks  should  be  considered  as  inspired,  but  BUch  a~  were  the 
productions  Of  apostles,  still  these  ( iospcls  would   not  he  excluded 

from   the  canon.     It  is  a  bet,  in  which  there  is  a  wonderful 

agreement  among  the    fatheis.  that    Mark  wrote  his   Gospel  Irnni 

the  mouth  of  Peter;  that  is.  he  wrote  down  what  he  bad  beard 

this   apostle    every    day    declaring    III    his   public    ministry.      And 

Luke  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Paul's  preaching.    Tie 
pels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  tins  testimony,  be  coi 
as    more   probably   belonging  to  these   two  apostles,  than  to 
the  evangelists  who  penned   them.    They  were  little  more,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  ta  the  t. ■stimony  which  baa  been 

exhibit. •(!,  than  amanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom  they  at- 
tended.     Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  epistles  to  some 
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of  his  companions  ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gospel  from 
Peter  and  Paul,  so  often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  masters 
of  their  respective  narratives,  and  then  committed  the  same  to 
writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of  these  apostles 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us?  And  this  was  so  much 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's 
Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of  Luke's  as  Pau'ls.  But  this  is  not  all. 
These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles,  and  received  their 
approbation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case,  that  these  evangelists  would  never  have  ven 
tured  to  take  such  an  important  step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the 
preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express  approba 
tion.  Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct 
without  inspiration  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men, 
who  were  rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage 
of  inspiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper 
selection  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  the  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen, 
or  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his 
narrative  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and 
receive  his  full  approbation ;  might  not  such  a  book  be  consider- 
ed as  inspired?  If  in  the  original  composition,  there  should 
have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  re- 
viewer would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected  ; 
now  such  a  book  would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  in- 
spired volume  ;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical 
books;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
among  them,  that  these  evangelists  submitted  their  works  to  the 
inspection,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul. 

"  4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour 
of  the  Gospels  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
inspired  men.  If  we  reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must 
give  up  the  argument  derived  from  internal  evidence  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is  true,  the  learn- 
ed professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  '  the 
oftener  I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'  And 
speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says,  '  in  some  immaterial 
instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St.  Mark  with  St.  Mat- 
thew, or  to  show  that  he  is  nowhere  corrected  by  St.  John,  ex- 
perience great  difficulty,  and  have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unna- 
tural explanations.'  But  the  learned  professor  has  not  mentioned 
any  particular  cases  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  this 
evangelist  and  St.  Matthew  ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  state- 
ments he  is  corrected  by  St.  John.  Until  something  of  this 
kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of 
no  consideration.  To  harmonize  the  evangelists  has  always  been 
found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Many 
things,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon 
closer  examination,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  if  there  be 
some  things  which  commentators  have  been  unable  satisfactorily 
to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  in  nar- 
ratives so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological 
order  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this 
objection  be  permitted  to  influence  our  judgment  in  this  case,  it 
will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other  evangelists  as 
well  as  Mark  ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies 
are  impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts 
candidly  and  accurately  weighed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid 
ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  Gospels ; — 
certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong  evidence 
arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects 
these  two  evangelists  fall  short  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
6hown  ;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination  and  fair  compari- 
son of  these  inimitable  productions,  they  appear  to  be  all  indited 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

"  Compare  these    Gospels   with   those   which   are   acknow- 


ledged to  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  will 
need  no  nice  power  of  discrimination  to  see  the  difference 
the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God ;  the  last  betray, 
in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man."1 

2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michael  is  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  genuineness 
of  some  particular  passages  has  been  questioned,  the  evidence 
for  which  is  now  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late 
years  been  impugned  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  with  how  little 
real  foundation,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
facts ; — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  versions  at  present  known. 

[ii.]  The  first  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
second,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  299. 
supra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
connected  ;  Elvers  AE  t=«c  hfAuxts — Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those 
days,  &c.  (Luke  ii.  1.)  And  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third  ; — Ey 
rtu  AE  7rivTix.-MSix.nt.Tce — Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year,  &c.  (Luke  iii. 
1.)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun  with 
the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in 
the  copies  used  by  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Marcion- 
ites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  spurious 
interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion. 
The  notions  entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that 
can  be  conceived  ; — that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward 
form,  and  that  he  was  not  born  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on 
earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of 
goodness  ;  and  of  the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Gos- 
pel (which  is  supposed,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  Gospei 
of  Saint  Luke2)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  mu- 

'  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203—210.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  conclusive  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  contained 
in  the  preceding  observations,  will,  we  trust,  compensate  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation  above  given  ;  especially  as  the  learned  translator  of  Miehae- 
lis,  whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the  statements  and 
assertions  of  the  German  Professor,  has  offered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gospels.  "There 
is,"  indeed,— Professor  Alexander  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  piety, — 
"something  reprehensible,  not  to  say  impious,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modern 
criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  hooks  of  Scripture,  and 
next  to  call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  we  need  not  say; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  have  been  found  occupying  the  places  of  its  advocates;  and  the 
critical  art,  which  was  intended  for  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  the  Bible  ;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  books,  has 
not  only  been  questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  by  Professors  of  Theo- 
logy !  And  these  men,  while  living  on  endowments  which  pious  benevo- 
lence had  consecrated  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  openly  connected 
with  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  have  so  far  for- 
gotten their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglected  the  claims  which  the 
church  had  on  them,  as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  they  were  sworn  to  defend.  They  have 
had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into  the  world,  books  under 
their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists,  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  effectual  security 
which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  is 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  its 
reading,  that  however  many  elaborate  critical  works  may  be  published  in 
foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  even  by  theological  stu- 
dents, in  this  country.  May  God  overrule  the  efforts  of  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  evil !"  (Alexander  on 
the  Canon,  pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  are  persuaded,  every  candid 
and  devout  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordially  concur. 

»  The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  ceriainlv  did  not  contain  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Luke  ;  but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more 
than  one  halfofthe  fourth;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts(as  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minute- 
ness and  accuracy),  it  was  "mutilated  and  altered  in  a  sreal  variety  of  places. 
He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the 
name  of  that  evangelist  from  the  beginning  of  bis  ropy."  (Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  393-^01. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  011—015.)  His  alterations 
were  not  made  on  any  critical  principles,  but  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology.  Indeed,  the  opinion  that  he  used 
Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foundation.  So  different  were 
the  two  works,  that' the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of  modern 
times,  particularly  Sender,  Eiehhorn.  Griesbach,  LnpffW,  and  Marsh,  have 
rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his 
followers,  from  the  writings  6f  the  evangelists,  and  particularly  of  Luke. 
(Hist.  Text.  Gr.  Epist.  Paul  p.  92.)  "  That  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  "is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted 
without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  himself  never  pretended  that  it  was  the 
pel  of  Luke  ;  as  Tertullian  acknowledges,  saying,  Marcion  evangelio 
nullum  adscribit  autorem.  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  ivfe.  2.)    It  is  probable 
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tilated  and  disguised  by  his  alterations,  interpolations,  and  omis- 
sions.1 This  conduct  of  .Man-ion's  completely  invalidates  any 
argument  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  tea  copy  ;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  his  arbitrary  interpolations.  Sec  of  it  were  exposed  by  seve- 
ral contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tcrtullian.-'  we 
conceive  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chap- 
ters in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.3 

(•2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Asyjun  {l^^i<>,  thai 
is,  a  Legion),  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspi- 
cion has  been  raised  that  the  whole  paragraph,  containing 
the  narrative  of  Christ's  healing  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
(viii.  -_>7 — 39.)  is  a"  interpolation.  This  doubt  is  grounded 
on  the  assertion  thai  this  mode  of  expression  was  not  cus- 
tomary, either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in  the 
ic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  thai  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of 
expression  alluded  to  is  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist, 
and  also  with  classic  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him.     Thus, 

[i.]  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  A»v*p/*,  which  is  manifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  20.  we 
also  have  1wtifK&\  which  word,  though  acknowledged  in  the 
Greek  language;  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word  Sudarium, 
a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  we  also  have 
KOAiiNU  (Coloniu)  a  Colovy. 

[ii.]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  -was  cus- 
tomary with  classic  authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  of  Plutarch,  who  was  born  not  more  than 
ten  years  after  Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  ;  and  (the  historian  adds)  EhkhSi 
it  AHrF.flN,  Tin  K'^yiS-jLi;  uvaj  tcus  fx-xyjjji'.ut;  mensn,  that  is,  It  -was 
called  a  LS8-I0V,  because  the  most  warlike  persons -were  "select- 
ed." A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following 
Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  viz.  IlATPlKlOrS  (Patricios), 
Patrici  *ns  ;  ZENATOZ  (Senatua),  the  Senate  ;  nATPP-NA2 
(Patrons*),  Pathons;  KAIENTA2  (Clientes),  Clients;'  and 
in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  historian,  we  meet  with  the 
word  KEAEPEZ  {Celeres),  Celeres.5  Again,  in  Dion  Cassius,6 
we  meet  with  the  following  sentence :  Tarn  yup  KEAEP1QN 
a^»v  Ufa, — fur  lam  chief,  or  commander  of  the  Celeres.  Whether 
these  arc  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AErEfiN  is  not 
so  barbarous,  but  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesychius  and  Suidas.7 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be 
desired  for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

therefore  that  he  used  some  apochryphal  Gospel,  which  tiad  much  matter 
in  common  with  thai  of  St.  like,  but  yet  was  not  the  same."  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  in  p.  1-V1.)  Dr.  Loeffler  bas  very  fully  examined  the  ques- 
Bon  In  bis  it'-  e nation,  entitled  Marcumem  Pautli  EpistoUu  ft  Lucat 
I  latur.     Frankfort  on  the  Oiler,  1788.     The 

ids  ol  hi  minute  inve  ligation  are,  (1  )  Thai  I  he  Gospel  used  by 
Marcion  was  anonymous  i  c.'  >  Man-ion  rejected  aii  our  four  Gospels,  and 
maintained  the  authenticity  <>r  hU  own  In  opposition  to  them  :  (3.)  His  fol 
lowers  afterwards  maintained  thai  Christ  htmsell  and  Paul  were  th'e  au 

thOTI  "I   u:     I   )   Inniii      Tel  mill, in.   and  Kpiphauius,    hail    no    reason  for 

regarding  Mai  G  an  altered  edition  of  Luke's,  and  their 

sertion  is  a  mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd 
allegattoni :  (6  )  The  difference  ol  Marcion'a  Gospel  from  Luke's  is  Incon 
eisteni  wnii  the  tuppo  Ition    (6  I  There  ire  no  jusi  grounds  for  believing 

'  ireion  had  any  pn  Imn   to   adopt    a   garbled 

copy  of  Luke;  and  the  raotlvei  assigned  by  the  fathers  are  Ini 
and  sell  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 

siah. »ol  II  pp.  13  1 1 

■  Epiphaniui  bat  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alteration 
the  New  Testament.    See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  369— 393. ; 
...  pp  810    624. 
is..  ogth  in  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  11.  pp.  366 — 2S8.; 

4to  v.,1.  i  pp  ii  • 

a  Mn  .  laid  upon  the  i]  incy  between  the 

genealogies  ol  Jesus  Cbrisl  In  Luke  [ii  and  M  ill  I  .  and  also  on  the  supposed 

chronological  difficulty  In  our  Sai '»  age  .  bul  as  these  seeming  contra 

dictions  have  already  been  satisfactorily  explained  In  the  Aral  volume 
of  this  work,  it  i-  not  ii. .  ice.  Bee 

R  m  thi   i  in:  .I  i  in  v  ■  i  Ion  of  the  New  Testa nt, 

■        al  Reflections  on  the  mlsrepi  e  i  a 

contained  In  the  i lern  Soclnlan  Veral pp.  61    T.s. ;  and  l»r. 

n  m  Paith  in  the  Trlnltj   v..l.  i  pp  96    L10. 

«  Plutarch!  Vltre,  In  Kt lo,  tom.l.  pp  51, 62.  edit  Bryaal. 

i  Plutarch!  Vitas  vol  i  p  71.    In  the  same  page  also  occurs  the  word 
kaiii  rQAlON  [CapitoUum),  thi 
«  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  iv  cued  by  Mr.  Rennell  (to  whom  we  are  principally 
iti  :i>.  in  ins  Intmadversloni  on  the 
i  the  NewTestami 

in  \..cc;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  at 

by  Schleusner,  In  his  Lexicon  tn  N       I  fiiymr. 


(3.)  The  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii. 
arc  wanting  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in 

the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Vmdoboneneis  Lam- 
becii  31.,  and  in  the  Sahidic  version:  and  in  the  Codices 
Basiliensie  B.  VI.  and  Vaticanus  354.  (of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century),  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts,  these 
verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  by  Matthei  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuineness, 
therefore,  has  been  disputed. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  their 
time,  these  verses  were  Wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  MSS.  (as  Rosenmullcr  remarks),  without  an  obelisk, 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Sahidic.  They  are 
also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  Ireneus,  Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Titus  of 
Bostra,  Csesarius.  The  reasons  for  the  omission  of  these  verses 
in  some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others, 
are  obvious:  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  the  Arians. 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly  genuine,  and  they 
are  accordingly  retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without 
any  mark  to  indicate  that  they  are  either  spurious  or  sus- 
pected.8 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  Dr.  Owen  and 
others  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  while  Jones,  Michaelis, 
Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics,  assign  it  to  the 
year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says,  that  Luke,  the 
third  evangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of 
Achaia  and  Boeotia  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says,  that 
Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.  Grotius  states, 
that  about  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to 
Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we  now  have.  Dr.  Cave 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  the 
termination  of  Paul's  captivity,  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  pseudo-Gospel  circu- 
lated among  the  Egyptians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined 
these  various  opinions  at  considerable  length,  and  concludes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  that  he  preached 
at  all  in  Egypt:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that 
when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  composed 
or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.9 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile 
converts,  is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it 
to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  This,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  its  peculiar  design;  for  writing  to  those  who  were 
far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  Jewish 
affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many  par- 
ticulars, and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this 
account  he  begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (i.  5 — HO.),  as  introductory  to  that  of  Christ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  he  notices  several  particulars,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  (ii.  1 — !>,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  he  is  particularly 
careful    in    specifying    various    circumstances    01    facts    that 

were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangersj  but 
which  it  could  sol  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  thi  Jews, 
who  could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge^ 
On  this  account,  likewise,  be  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
not  as  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  thai  Jesus  was  the 
bob  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scriptures  taughl  the  .lews 

that    the    Messiah    was    to    spring;    but    lie    traces    ('bird's 

Lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  gi  oe- 
alogies  in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the 

person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race 
(iii.  "J.'i — .'!*.);  and  thus  shows  thai  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  w  Im  was  promised  foi  the    redemption  of  the  w  hole 

world.     Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but  Little  knowledge 

of  Jewish    transactions,    Luke    has    marked   the    .eras    when 

Christ  was  bom,  and  when  John  began  to  announce   Ihe 


and  Bio Seld  on  Luke  axil  13,44     PrttJI,  utrod.  ad  Noi  Tosl  pp  19,90, 

LipsiB,  1764. 
i  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  130-136. ;  4to.  vol.  Ml.  pp.  109-302. 
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Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.) — 
to  which  point  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  have  not 
attended.  Luke  has  likewise  introduced  many  things  not 
noticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  which  encouraged  the  Gen- 
tiles to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their  consciences 
were  awakened  by  it,  to  turn  to  God  in  newness  of  life  with 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  publican  praying  in  the 
temple  (xviii.  10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv. 
8 — 10.),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son  ;  which,  besides  its  spiritual  and  universal  applica- 
tion, beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  represented  by 
the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious, 
and  affectionate  reception,  (xv.  11.  et  seq.)  Christ's  visit  to 
Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  peni- 
tent thief  on  the  cross  (xxiii.  40 — 43.),  are  also  lively  illus- 
trations of  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  to  penitent  sin- 
ners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these 
good  tidings,  other  parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  a 
parable  in  praise  of  a  merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates 
that  another  Samaritan  was  healed  and  commended  for  his 
faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19. ;)  and,  when  a  village  of  this 
people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 
heaven  was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.)  ;  and  they  were  told  that 
"  the  Son  of  man  came,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them:'' 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and 
mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the 
very  first  public  discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes 
notice  that  such  favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not 
conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any  of  the  Israelites. 
(iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross  (xxiii.  34.), 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  efo,"  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of 
parting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiers ;  to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have 
respect,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutors.1 

VI.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many 
biographers.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our 
Saviour,  whose  life  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime 
and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake  to  write 
evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost. 
This  we  infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel : — 
Forasmuch,  says  he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  be- 
lieved among  us,  even  as  they,  who  from  the  beginning  were 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  delivered  them  unto 
us  ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightcst  learn  the  certainly 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
From  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  written  before  Luke  ;  for  Matthew  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  others ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  nar- 
rations consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us — that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  first  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons 
himself.  Lastly,  it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  re- 
ceived either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luke  (as 
well  as  the,  apostle  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
the  Word  :2  and  that  they  were  composed  with  an  upright 

»  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  181—196. 

a  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  i.  2.  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations,  which  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Vera- 
city of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  view  of  their  Histo- 
ries. "  It.  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  he  observes,  "  that  St.  John  is  not,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  the  only  evangelist  who  thus  speaks  of  the  Word,  or 


intention,  though  they  were  inaccurate  and  defective.  What 
these  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories  of  our  Saviour  were  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the 
age  in  which  they  were  composed.3 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede 
the  defective  and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in 
circulation,  and  to  deliver  to  Theophilus4  a  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  life,  doctrines,  miracles,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  Irenajus  and  some  of  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  Luke  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his  command;5 
but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist's  own 
woids  ;  whence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for 
he  was  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  year  36,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was 
from  conversing  with  some  of  the  apostles  or  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every 
thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theophilus  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
received  only  the  "first  elements. 

VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  that 
of  Matthew,7  Rosenmuller  and  some  other  critics  have  ima- 
gined that  the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and 
that  he  transcribed  considerably  from  it.  But  this  conjecture 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist  Luke  himself,  who 
expressly  states  that  he  derived  his  information  from  persons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufficiently  account  for 

Logos,  as  a  person."  St.  Luke  surely  personifies  him  quite  as  much,  when 
he  says,  that  the  facts  which  he  collected  were  related  to  him  by  those  loho 
from  the  beginning  irere  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  or  attendants  of  the 
word  (Luke  i.  2.);  that  is  the  Logos  (Tou  Aoj-ou.)  For  how  could  they  be- 
hold or  attend  upon  that,  which  was  not  visible,  or  had  no  personal  exist- 
ence? Observe  particularly,  that  the  word  in  the  anginal  (^-^tus)  de- 
notes a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  th^  word  ministers, 
employed  by  the  translators.  The  expression  'ministers  of  the  word  con- 
veys, to  the  English  reader  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  eyewitnesses  of  attendants  upon,  or  servants  of  the  Word,  cannot  fail 
to  imply  that  the  word  was  a  person  capable  of  being  seen,  and  of  receiv- 
ing attendance.  In  any  language,  eyeunlnesses  of  a  thing  not  visible  must 
be  a  very  harsh  and  unintelligible  expression.  When  Si.  John  also  says, 
the  Woidwas  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  as,  and  tee  beheld  his  glory  ;  he 
comes  very  near  indeed  to  St.  Luke's  eyewitness  of  the  Word.  1  am  well 
aware  that  this  idea  is  not  new.t  How  indeed  should  it  be  new?  being  so 
very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text, that  it  ismoreextraor- 
dinary  for  it  to  be  overlooked  than  remarked.  But  in  this  country  it  has 
been  little  noticed.  It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  the  same  writer,  St. 
Luke,  has  again  given  the  personal  sense  to  the  term  Logos,  or  Word  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  32.  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  .also  the  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  whose  speech  is  there  recited.  And  now,  brethren.  I  com- 
mend you  to  God  and  to  the  Word  of  his  grace,  irhich  is  aide  to  build  you 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them,  which  are  sanctified. 
By  the  Word  of  his  grace  is  thus  supposed  to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it  'who  is  able,  &c.' 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  e'ear  as  the  former  passage.  But  the 
Word  whom  the  apostles  saw,  and  u(,en  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  St.  Luke,  cannot,  I  think,  be  anv  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Nares  on  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40—43.  2d  edit.  London,  1819. 

3  Mill's  Proleg.  §25 — 37.  Doddridge's  Fanr.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  voh  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4(o.  vol.  iii.  pp.  205,  206. 

«  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  \s  friend  of  God,  some  have  ima- 
gined that,  unier  this  appellation,  St.  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of 
Christ,  to  whom  asfrietuls  of  God.  he  dedicated  this  faithful  history  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it;  for, 
if  all  the  followers  of  Christ  are  addressed,  why  is  the  singular  number 
used?  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  feigned 
name?  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  many  others,  have  understood  Theo- 
philus to  be  a  real  person  ;  and  Theophylact  has  well  remarked  that  he 
was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because 
he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  «p»ri£;,  must  excellent,  which  St.  Paul  used 
in  his  address  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Or.  Cave  supposed  him  to  have  been 
a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Re- 
cognitions, but  these  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  (he 
second  century,  and  not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Lardner,  now  generally  adopted,  viz.  that 
as  St.  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece,  Theophilus  was  a  man  of 
rank  of  the  same  country.  Lardner's  Works.  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  138,  139;  4to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  203,  204.  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Whitby,  &c.  on  Luke  i.  1—4. 
Du  Veil's  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4—7.  English  edition,  Lon- 
don, 16a5. 

»  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

s  Compare  Luke  iii.  7—9.  16,  17.  with  Matt.  iii.  7—12.  ;  Luke  v.  20—38. 
with  Malt.  ix.  2—17. ;  Luke  vi.  1—5.  with  Matl.  xii.  1—5. ;  Luke  vii.  22— 2a 
with  Matt  xi.  4— 11. ;  and  Luke  xii.  22—31.  with  Malt.  vi.  25—33.  Rosen- 
muller  says  that  Bengel's  mode  of  comparing  and  harmonizing  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  best. 


*  In  the  openins  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  particularly  said  of  Saint  John, 
that  he  bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'O,-  ipaflvpnirt  ro»  Aoj-oy  rou  ©too,  <n 
t»v  ^^plupiav  Ijto-ou  Xpuj-Tou.  ch.  i.  v.  2.  Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  same  book,  the  person  who  sits  on  the  horse  is  called  the  Word  of  God, 

XttXE.T*.  TO    OOOftX    «»T1U    'O  A  Or  OX  TOU    ©ECU,   V.    13. 

r  See  Wolfii  Cura3  Philol.  in  Luc.  i.  2. 
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those  coincidences.  Further,  Luke  has  related  many  inte- 
resting particulars,1  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew. 
And  lastly,  the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  evange- 
lists is  diffi  rrnt.  Matthew  relates  the  facte  recorded  in  his 
Gospel,  chronologically  ,-  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  paid  hut  little  attention  to  this  order,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  classification  of  events,  referring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  arrangement. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chap- 
ters, is  divided  by  Rosennr&ller  and  others  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz. 

Class  I.  contains  the  Narrative  if  the  Birth  of  Christ, together 
with  till  the  Circumstances  thai  preceded,  attended,  and  fol- 
lowed it.  (i.  ii.  1 — 10.) 
Class  II.  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  Saviours 

Infancy  and  Youth,  (ii.  41—  5-2.) 
Class  111.   includes  the  Preaching  of  John,  and  the  Baptism 

of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Genealogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class  IV.   comprehends  the    Discourses,  M/raehs,  and  Actions 
of  JeSUS  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,    (iv. — ix. 
50.) 
This  appears  evident :  for,  after  St.  Luke  had  related  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  (iv.   l  — 1:5.),  he  immediately  adds,  that 
Christ  retained  to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.), 
Capernaum  (31.),  and  the  lake  of  Genesareth  (v.  1.);  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions 
in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  the   first  and  second  passovers, 
a.  d.  30,  31. 
§  i  Christ  teacheth  at  Nazareth,  where  hi8  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him. 

(iv   14-30) 
§ii.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  Capernaum,  where  he  teaches, as 

also  in  other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31 — 11.) 
Siii.  The  .- -ill  oi  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John;  and  the  miraculous 

draught  of  fishes,  (v.  1—11.) 
5  iv  Christ  heals  a  leper  sod  a  paralytic,  (v.  12—26.) 

$  v  Tl all  of  Mattln  w.  (v.  27—32.) 

Svi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast.  (v.  33—39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  a.  r>.  31,  32. 
|  L  Christ  justifies  his  disciples  for  plucking  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day; 

and  ii.iii -  a  man  who  bad  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1—11.) 
$ii.  Const  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12—10.) 
| Iii.  Chrisl  descends  from  a  mountain  inio  the  plain  (vi.  17—10),  where 
he  repeats  a  considerable  part  of  bis  sermon  on  the  mount  (20—49.); 
which  is  related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 
>•   Matthew's  Gospel 
$iv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's 

\    in.  (vii.  1—17.)  ,.     .  , 

4  v.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his 

iiirsc  to  Hi"''  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18 — 35.) 
$vi.  A  woman  who  ha. I  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the 

house  "i  Bio the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36—60.} 

$  vii  Chrisi  preaches  again  through  Qalilee  (viil  1—3.),  where  he  delivers 
Hi.-  parable  of  ih-  sowr.  (1  — 1.">.)  .    . 

4  viii.  Christ  declares  the  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Christians, 

as  the  hunts  of  the  world  (viii.  lti— 1«.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem, 

are  his  mother  and  brethren,  (19—21.) 
i  ix.  Christ  stills  a  t-inp-st   by  his  command  (viii.  22— 25.),  and  expels  a 

i  ol  demons  at  Qadsra.  (26—  39.) 
Sx.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairusto 

lite      (Vlli      111-50.)  . 

5  xi.  Tli-  apostles  sen)  forth  to  preach.— Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to 
see  Christ,  (ix  1—9.) 


i  fhusLuke  has  recorded  the  i  .the  birth  of  John 

the  Baptist;  the  annunciation;  and  other  Important  circumstances  con- 
cerning the  nativity  ol  the  Messiah  ;  the  occasion  ol  Joseph's  being  then 

In  Bethlehem;  lb-' vision  granted   to  the     hepherdSj   I •arlyl-sti iv 

hi  and   Anna;  the   wonderful   iniiuifeslalinii   ol    our   I I'S    profl 

Ciency  in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  vars  old;   and  bis  age  at  the  com. 

mence nl  of  his  ministry,   connected  with  the  year  <>t   the  reigning 

empi  ror  lie  has  given  us  also  an  account  ol  several  memorable  inci- 
dents  and  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest:  the  conversion 
of  Zaccheua  the  publican ;  tl..- cure  of  the  woman  who  had- been  bowed 

down  for  el'lile.  n  years  ;  and  of  the  dropsical   man  i    the  cleansing  ol   the 

ten  lepers  ;  fl»e  repulse  he  mel  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city  ; 

and  tile  Instructive  rebu  <  w to  two  ..t  i 

pies  for  their  mi.'uiperate  zee!  also  the  affecting  interview  be  had,  after 
ins  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples  In  the  wsyto  Emmatis,  and  al 
„,.„  Vi,i,         i  likewise  added  many  edifying  parables  to  those 

which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists.    Ol  this  number  are 

the  parables  of  the  creditor  wl ad  tw ibtors;  of  .he  rich  fool  who 

hoardei  wd,  when  he  had  no)  onedaj  to  live,  vainlj  exulted 

in  tin-  prospeci  "f  many  happy  rears ;  of.  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus ;  ol 

ti.  ■  re.-i.. i  proih"ate',  oi  i he  I'li.ins-e  and  the  Publican  praying  In  the 

temple    of  ih.-  jud.'i.  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's  importunity, 

though  he  feared  nol  God,  nor  regarded  men  ;  of  the  barren 

It„.  ,-,„,,,  ,i  others,    it  Is  worthy  of  remark, 

thai  most  of  these  particulars  were  specified  by  [rename,  In  the  second 

c- rv.  ss  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Gospel  -f  Luke;  who  has  thus, 

undesignedly,  shown  to  il  H  ls-  '"  every  ,1" 

rial,  the  v.  ry  taim*  book, which  had  e\-r  been  ,lishngiusho,l  by  the  name 
of  this  evangelist  till    his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  10  our  hues. 

Dr.  Campheii  on  the  Gospels,  voL  IL  p   I  i  "Jge  "I  Irenams 

in  Dr  Lardncr's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  100,  101. ;  Ito.  vol.  i   pp.  300,  307. 


§  xii.  Christ  miraculously  feeds  five   thousand    men.— Their  different 

opinions  concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced. 

(ix.  10—27.) 
Sxiii.  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28—36.) 
5  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  his 

disciples  could  not  expel,  (ix  37— 42.) 
§  xv.  Christ  forewarns  bis  disciples  ol  his  sufferings  and  death;  exhorts 

them  to  humility;  and  shows  that  such  as  propagate -the  Gospel  are 

not  to  be  hindered,  (ix.  43—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  Account  of  our  Saviour's  last  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Pas 
sion,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — &2.  x.- 
xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

§i.  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  receive  Christ.— 

His  answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51 — 02.) 
§ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  ftom  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.  d.  32.,  and  his  return 
thither  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 
Ii.  The  return  of  the  severity  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17—24.) 
§  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  25 — 37  ) 
§  iii.  Chrisl  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38—  12.) 
§  iv.  Chrisl  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
importunity  in  prayer,  as  also  implicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  good- 
ness of  God.  (xi.  1—13.) 
§  v.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to 

Beelzebub,  (xi.  14—28.) 
§vi.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  (xi.  29 

—30.) 
§  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocrisy,  (xi.  37—54.) 
§  viii.  Christ  warns   his  disciples,  first,  to  avoid  hypocrisy  (xii.  1—3); 
and,  secondly,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  of  man.  (4—12.) 
§ix.  Cautions  against  covetousness  or  worldly-mindedness,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  be  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13 — 34.) 
§x.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death.— The  reward  of  such 
as  are  careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations  and  the 
opportunities  offered  to  them.  (xii.  35 — 48.) 
§xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's 
coming  (xii.  49—50.);  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sufficient  to 
teach  men  repentance.  (57—59.) 
§  xii.  God's  judgments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repent- 
ance.— The  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1—9.) 
Sxiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10—17.); 

and  delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18—21) 
§  xiv.  Christ's  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred 
(xiii.  22—30.) ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of 
Jerusalem.  (31-^5) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication 
after  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return 
thither  to  keep  his  last  passover,  a.  d.  32,  33. 
§  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  inculcates  the 

duties  of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1—14.) 
§ii.  The  parable  of  the  greal  supper,  (xiv.  15—24.) 
§  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian. 

The  unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25—35.) 
§  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sin 

ners,  by  the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.);  2.  Of  the  lost 

piece  of  money  (8—10);  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (11—32.) 
§  v.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  (xvi.  1—13.) 
§  vi.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy,  (rvi 

§  vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (xvi.  19—31.) 
§  viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence,  (xvii.  1—10.) 

§  ix.  In  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Chiist  cures  ten  lepers  (xvii.  11- 

19.);  and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  (20—38.) 
§  x.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  m  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable 

of  the  importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1—8.) 
§xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  para 

ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax  galheier.  (xvfll.  9—11.) 
§  xii.  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  he  hroiighl  to  him  (xviii.  15— 

17.);  and  discourses  with  a  rich  v g  man    (18—30.) 

§  xiii.  Christ  again  foretells  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviii.  31— 34.) ;  ana 

I  blind  man  n-ar  .lenclio.   (36      12.) 
§  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaci  hens.  (xix.  1  —  10) 

§  xv.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive 

kingdom,  (xix.  11—28.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion   of 
Christ,  a.  d.  33. 

§i.  On  Palm-  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  10  or  the  first  day  ofPasston- 
week,  Christ  makes  his  lowly  vei  triumphs!  entry  Into  Jerusalem, 
weeps  over  the  city,  and  expels  the  traders  OUl  ol  the  temple,  (xix. 
29  16.) 
§ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  ieeond  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  teaches 
during  the  day  in  the  temple,  (xix   ]".  18.) 

Siii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  Mirddav  <>l    I'assion  week. 

(a)  in  thr  day  time  and  in  tin   Temple,  Chrisl  confutes  the  chief 

priests  senbes,  and  eiders,  1    Bj  tout    ■ iceralng  the  baptism 

oi  John,  (xx   I— 8.)— ft.  By  the  parable  ol  the  labourers  In  the  ylne* 
'    Iff.)— 8.   By  showing  the  lawfulness  ol  paving  tribute  to 
i',,.. ,,    ,  n     i,  .    Tin    Baddui  bi  a  i  onfuted,  and  the  i 

proved.    (27-40)-  The    scribes   confounded,    and    the    ,!i 

Chrisl  warned  not  to  fellow  their  example,  di-17.)— The  charity 
of  a  poor  widow  commended  (xxl.  1— 4.) 
</,)//-  the  evening;,  nml  principally  on  thr  Mount  of  Olivet,  Christ 
erning  the  destruction  ol  the  tempi..,  andof  the  last 
judgment  (xxi.  5-28);  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig  tree  (29 
—33);  and  enforces  tho  duty  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 
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i  iv.  On  Wednesday,  Or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  the  chief  priests 

consult  to  kill  Christ,  (xxii.  1—3.) 
§  v.  On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week,  Judas  covenants  to 

betray  Christ  (.xxii.  i—6.)  ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare 

the  Passover.  (7—13.) 
6  vi.  On  the  Passover-day—  that  is,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Friday 

evening  of  Passion-week, 

(a)  In  the  evening,  Christ  eats  the  Passover;  institutes  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  discourses  on  humility;  and  foretells  his 
being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  abandonment  by  his  disciples,  and 
Peter's  denial  of  him.  (xxii.  14—38.) 

(6)  Towards  night,  after  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus 
goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives;  where,  after  being  some  time  in  an 
agony,  he  is  apprehended,  (xxii.  39—53.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  high-priest's 
house  (whither  Peter  followed  and  denied  him),  is  derided,  (xxii.  54 
—05.) 

id)  At  day-break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  theSanhe- 
drin  (xxii.  66—71.);  from  whose  tribunal, 

(e)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
who  sends  him  to  Herod  (8 — 12.);  by  whom  lie  is  again  sent  to 
Pilate,  and  is  by  hiin  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13— 25.)— 2.  Christ's 
discourse  to  the  women  oi  Jerusalem  as  lie  was  led  forth  to  be  cru- 
cified. (26— 31.) 

(J)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour. — The  crucifixion;  Christ's 
garments  divided  ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross;  his  address  to  the 
penitent  robber,  (xxiii.  32 — 43.) 

(§■)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour. — The  preternatural  darkness, 
rending  of  the  veil ;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances, (xxiii.  44 — 49.) 

(A)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  Jesus  Christ  is  interred  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.   (xxiii.  50 — 56.) 

Sect.  5.    Transactions  after  Christ's   resurrection   on   Easter 
Bay. 

§i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  the  woman  by  the  angel,  (xxiv.  1 

-11.) 
§  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  also  to 

Peter,  (xxiv.  12—35.) 
§  iii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  his  instructions  to  them.  (xxiv. 

36-^9.) 

Sect.  6.  The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles'  return  to 

Jerusalem,   (xxiv.  50 — 52.) 

The  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been 
followed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  wri- 
ters. Thus  Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of 
the  life  of  Augustus,  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign 
power,  announces  his  intention  of  recording  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  arranging  them 
into  distinct  classes  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private  life.1 
In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time ;  but  in  order  that  the  things,  which 
he  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate 
them  distinctly  and  separately.2 

VIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.  iv.  14.)  that  Luke 
was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of 
letters,  his  writings  would  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had 
had  a  liberal  education ;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as 
many  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet 
his  language  contains  more  numerous  Grsecisms,  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The  style  of 
this  evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
Many  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and 
several  eminent  critics  have  long  since  pointed  out  the  sin- 

fular  skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has  named  and 
escribed  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice. As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness,  Dr.  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke's 
Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the 
other  Gospels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words 
found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels,  put  together;  and  that 
the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
compound  words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  in  his 
sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  con- 
sequently less  simplicity.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four  verses. 
Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own  ver- 
dict in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the 
Pharisees  wK*-fyvpoi,  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.)  ;  and  in  distin- 
guishing Judas  Iscariot  from  the  other  Judas,  he  uses  the 
Khrase  c«  *«  lyiviro  irpoSvtw,  who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16\) 
latthew  (x.  4.)  and  Mark  (iii.  19.)  express  the  Same  senti- 
ment in  milder  language, — who  delivered  him  up.  Again,  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Pharisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord  what 
might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed 

«  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  ix.  (al.  xii.)  p.  58.  edit.  Bijiont.    This  historian 
has  pursued  the  same  method  in  his  life  of  Ccesar. 
»Flori,  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
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by  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by 
either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  ;  "  They  began  vehemently  to  press 
him  with  questions  on  many  points]^  And,  on  another  occa- 
sion, speaking  of  the  same  people,  he  says,  that  they  were 
filled  with  madness,  (vi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  instnu> 
tions  given  by  our. Lord,  and  recorded  by  this  evangelist, 
especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  unit- 
ing affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity, 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  the  benevolent  Samaritan  and 
the  penitent  prodigals 


SECTION  V. 

ON  TflE  GOSPEL  BY  SAINT  JOHNw 

I.  Title. — II.  Author. — III.  Date. — IV.  Genuineness  and  art* 
thenticity  of  this  Gospel,  particularly  of  ch.  xxi.,  and  ch.  viL 
53.,  and  viii.  11 — 1. — V.    Its  occasion  and  design. — Account 

of  the  tenets  of    Cerinthus. — Analysis  of  its  contents. VL 

The  Gospel  of  John,  a  supplement  to  the  other  three. — VIL 
Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  varies  greatly  in  the  manu-< 
scripts,  editions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  it 
is  simply  x.*ra.  iwxvvm,  according  to  John  ,■  in  many  other  MSS. 
and  editions,  ~E.vxyyi\M  to  kxto.  leexvvm,  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  or  to  k.o.tx.  Imzwhv  (xyiov)  YLu-jtyytxttv ,  the  Gospel  according 
to  (Saint)  John,-  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  A^stju  Hvxyyixw  kxtol 
]a>*vv>iv,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  beginneth.  To  omit  minor' 
variations  in  manuscripts  of  less  ancient  date, — in  theSyriac 
version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  which 
he  delivered  in  Greek,  and  published  at  Ephesus :"  in  the 
Arabic  version  it  is  "  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  in  the  Persian 
version,  "  The  Gospel  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
which  was  spoken  in  the  Greek-Roman  tongue  atEphesus." 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee, a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the  elder.  His 
mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedee,  though  a  fisherman, 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances ;  for  the  evan- 
gelical history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether 
illiterate,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been* 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms 
at.ypct/u/un.Tot  and  ihterxt,  in  our  version  rendered  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of 
life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  conse- 
quently were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James  Were,  doubtless, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard  them  publicly  explained 
in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  lie  became  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Christ.  At  least,  the  circumstantial  account,  which 
he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37- — 41.  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 
particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
John  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship;  but 
we  learn  from  the  other  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place 
when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.4 

s  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  126—129.  Rosenmiiller,  Scho- 
lia in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.3— 6.  Kuinocl,  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist.  Nov. 
Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  213— 220.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michnrlis.  vol.  iii.  parti,  pp.  228 — 
271.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  181—195.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov. 
Test,  pars  i.  pp.  333—339.  pars  ii.  pp.  20.5— 209.  221.  et  serf  261.  Ruinpsei, 
Coiiim.  Crit.  in  I.ibros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81.  88.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Discourse 
on  the  Slylc  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  his  Sermons,  pp.  209—224.  8vo.  Ox- 
ford. 1808. 

i  Matt.  iv.  21,  22.  Mark  i.  19,  20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lampe  has  marked  what 
he  thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  Saint  John  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call  to  the  disCipleship  (John  i.  37 — 42.),  after  which  he 
continued  to  follow  his  business  for  a  short  time  ;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of 
l  he  immediate  companions  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22.) ;  and,  3.  His  call  to 
the  apostleship,  when  the  surname  of  Boanerges  was  given  to  hiin  and  his 
brother.     Lampe,  Comment,  ju  Evangelium  Johannis  Prolcgom.  cap.  ii.pp. 
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And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  apostles  (iii.  17.), 
when  lie  mentions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  "sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder,"  from 
which  appellation  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 

1>articularly  fierce  and  ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave 
las  conjectured) ;'  but,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  ob- 
served, it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  prophetically  represent- 
ing  tlie  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they  would  openly 
and  boldly  declare  the  great  troths  of  the  Gospel  when  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly 
show.'-'  From  the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received 
their  immediate  call  from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant 
attendants  ;  they  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles ;  and,  after  previous  instruction,  both  public  and  private, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be 
of  the;  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does 
not  precisely  ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old;  ethers  that  be  was  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  others  again  think  that 
he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  that  none  of  the  aposties  were  much  under  the  age 
of  thirty,  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  office. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from 
his  writings)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild, 
amiable,  and  affectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and  was,  on  various  occa- 
sions, admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  he  was  characterized  as  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  (John  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at 
several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in*  company  with 
only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jairus's  daughter 
to  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  repaid  this  attention  by  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  his  master;  for,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable 
timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he 
afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only  apostle 
who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  miraculous  fact;  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  Christ 
(whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  care)  (xix.  20, 
27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to  give  a 
circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after 
his  resurrection,  he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he 
would  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated, 
not  obscurely,  that  Peter  would  suffer  crucifixion,  but  that 
08  would  die  a  natural  death,  (xxi.  18 — 21.)  Alter  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  ll<»ly  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 

and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  tile  success  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.'  1  le  was  present  at  the  council 
held  in  that  city  (Acts  \v.)  about  the  year  1!)  or  50.  Until 
this  time  lie  probably  remained  in  Judaea,  and  had  not  tra- 
velled into  any  foreign  countries.  From  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory We   harn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the   mother   of 

Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded  and 
presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided 

chiefly  at    BpheBUS.      Tin  nee  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 

Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation.  (Uev.  i.  !».)     On  his  liberation  from 

exile,  bj  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 

returned  to  BSphesus,  where  be  wrote  bis  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles, anil  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about  the 
year  of  Chris!   Hli>,  and  in  the  third  year  of  till    reign  of  the 

emperor  Trajan.' 

III.  The  precise  tune  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has 
not  been  asct  rtained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John 
composed  it  at  Ephesus.     Basnageand  Lampe  suppose  it  to 

have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and, 

in  conformity  with   their  opinion,  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date 


•L'"io  cap.  i.  pp.  21 — 3o. 


•  Cave's  Life  ol  Si  James  the  Oreal   I  G 
•>  Lampi1,  Coiiiiui'iii.  in  I''.v:iiii!i'Iiiiiii  .1'ili.ui 

3      .<!•■•     (>..  ,  I  I-     Ml    Ml'.       V     I  III.     I\         I 

J  Lardni  r'l  Wort  ,  Jvo   vol   vi    pp   I  6     170  ;   Ito  voL  Iii  pp 
M  ]  unpi .  Proleg.  m  Joan.  Evangel  pp. 
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in  the  year  G8 ;  Dr.  Owen  in  G9 ;  Michaelis  in  70.  But 
Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  among 
the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  !»7,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last 
"decad  of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its 
early  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  the  apostle  says, 
"  A/uw  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  pool,  wliirh 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches." 
From  these  words  it  is  urged,  that  Jerusalem  was  standing 
when  they  were  written ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  evangelist  would  have 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would  have 
said,  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &c.  But  this  argument 
is  more  specious  than  forcible;  for,  though  Jerusalem  was 
demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  much 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  general  de- 
vastation; for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demolish- 
ed, he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison which  was  to  be  stationed  there;5  and  he  would  naturally 
leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  lie  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers 
of  a  grateful  refreshment."  Now,  since  the  evangelist's 
proposition  may  simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  it  looks  further,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  from 
the  above  passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconclusive. 

But,  besides  this  argument,  we  have  strong  evidence  from 
the  contents  and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not 
written  until  the  year  97.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline 
has  forcibly  remarked,  that  the  evangelist  considers  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel  as  but  little  acquainted  with 
Jewish  customs  and  names;  for  he  gives  various  explana- 
tions which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for  whom 
he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.7 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ; 
but  in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more 
frequently.  The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when  John 
wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries, 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  extended, 
many  circumstances  which  needed  no  explanation  while  its 
members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea,  and 
while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  in  existence.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. - 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  universally  received  as 
genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  that  the 
hook  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  i  i/t-u-itnexs  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
written  long  afterwards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides 
this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and 
uninterrupted  testimony  Of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.      His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clement  of 

Rome, and  once  by  Barnabas;1  and  four  times  by  Ignatius 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evange- 
list, and  had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles.1* 
it.  was  also  received  by  Justin  "Martyr,"  Tatian,the  churches 
ofVienne  and  Lyons,^  Lrenssus,11  Athenagoras,14  Theophilus 

Of  Antioch,14  Clement  of  Alexandria,1     Teitullian,1     Ammo- 

iiiii-,!  Origen,18  Kuseliius,-''  Bpiphanius,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, and.  in  short,  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.-1  The  Alogi  or  AlogianS,  a  sect  which  is 
laid  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported  to 

i  Bee  lost  plrai  de  BeU.Jad.  lib.  111.  c.  i.  §  i. 

i.  Di.'I'mm,  mi,'.  \\  ,,|-k>.  vol .  i.  p  '--I-  Thle  conjecture  is  confirmed  bj 
ih,.  i,i,i  i1  /  \     |.       ii   uon  after  ereeled  magnificent  public  bubs  at  Rome. 

Sui  Inline  in  \  '     ]'■■•- e    Mi. 

i  Bee  particularly  John  i. 88. 41..  11.6.  13  .  Iv.9 .  and  \i.  •'••">. 
•  Elements  <>i  «'im>i.  Tin-Hi.  vol  i.  pp.  336.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol  h< 
mi  113    116. 

i  Bee  .1 s,.n  the  Canon,  vol  ill  pp.  117,  118 

Di    i  irdni  r'    Worl    .  Bvo  vol  fl  pp.  120.  131, ;  Ito.  vol.  I  i>  844, 
ii  [bid     "-   »ol  ii   p   139  ;  Ito.  voL  I.  p.  866. 
ii  (bid,  Bvo.  vol  n  |i   160  :  tin  vol  i  p.  361. 
it  ii,,, i.  Svo  vol  ii  p   161  ;   Ito,  vol.  i  p  867. 
i«  ii,„i     -.,,  vol   ii  p   i  B  |  Ito  vol  i.  p 
ii  ii,i,i  Bvo.  M'l  n.  p   193  |  Ito  »ol  i  p 
ii   [bid    vo.  rol  H  pp    !1 !   B0. ;  Ito.  vol  I,  pp.  806,899. 
H  llml  Bvo.  vol.  Ii,  |>  266.;  Ito.  vol.  i.  p.  119 
it  llml.  Bvo  vol  ii.  pp.  HI     117  :  ii".  vol  i  pp.  503 

It    llml    s,„.  vol.  ll    |T    If.'.l.    i;n.;    IM    m.|.  I    |,|>   K1 

■>»  llml.  Bvo.  vii I  iv.  |i|i  226    227. ;  Ho.  voL  II.  pp 

»i  Bee  their  Bcvi-mi  ii-siimmiics  in  Liiulnei  Wort  .  vo.  vol  vt  pp.  181 
—  1'ju.  j  Ho.  voLlll.  pp.  227, 
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have  rejected  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  wri- 
tings;  but  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi, 
on  which  any  dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness, 
we  have  no  account  of  them  except  the  later  and  uncertain 
accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epiphanius;  Irenaeus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  ancient  writers  before  them,  being  totally  silent 
concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that 
there  never  was  any"  such  heresy.1 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  continent2  should  have  asserted  that  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles exhibit  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, but  was  compiled  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  after  the  death  of  the  evan- 
gelist John,  for  whom  he  passed  himself.  It  is  also  astonish- 
ing that,  with  such  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel,  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have 
imagined  that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  history  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that  the  twenty-first 
chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  consent  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  ;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  published 
before  the  evangelist's  death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of 
it  without  the  twenty-first  chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  wanting  in  some  copies.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter  in  question  was  never 
doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  Finally, 
the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
Gospel.3 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
vii.  53.  andviii.  1 — 11.  Its  authenticity  has  been  questioned 
by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein, 
Semler,  Schulze,  Morus,  Haenlein,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  and 
various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolnus,4  and 
by  Koecher  :5  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted ;  and  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Bp. 
Middleton,  Heumann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Langius,  Dettmers, 
Staeudlin,6  Kuinuel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.  The  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject;  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  several  ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or 
illustrated  by  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote 
commentaries  or  explanations  of  this  Gospel),  nor  by  Ter- 
tullian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity 
and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ci- 
ting it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  it  is  found 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  (Griesbach  has  enume- 
rated more  than  eighty)  that  are  extant,  though  with  great 
diversity  of  readings.  If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  could 
it  have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts  ?  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates 
either  against  the  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augus- 
tine, who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some 
copyists,  viz.  lest  any  offence  should  be  taken  by  supposing 
that  our  Lord  suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished. 
But,  in  reply  to  this  supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark, 
1.  That,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  came  not  info 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world  (John  iii.  17.  viii.  15.  xii.  -17. 
Luke  xii.  14.)  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no 
inconsistency  can  be  found)  ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  de- 
ference and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
inculcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in 

i  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  515  516. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  690,  691. 

a  Dr.  Bretsclmeider,  in  his  Prol/abitia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistularum  Jo- 
hannis Apostuli  Indole,  et  Origin?..  8vo.  Lipsiaj,  1320.  In  justice  to  Dr. 
Bretsclmeider  it  must  now  be  stated  that,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Handbuch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theology),  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  January,  1827,  Supplt.  No.  1.) 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
satisfactorily  vindicated  against  the  objections  of  Grotius,  and  some  modern 
critics,  by  Professor  Weber  in  his  "Authentia  capitis  ultimi  Evangelii 
Johannis,  <fcc."    Ilalis,  1823,  8vo. 

*  Wolfii  Cura;  Philologicaj,  in  loc. 
«  Koecheri  Analecta,  in  loc. 

o  Staeudlin,  Prolusio  qua  Pericopie  de  Adultera,  Joh.  vii.  53.  viii.  1—11., 
Veritas  el  Authentia  defenditur.    Gottingse,  1806,  4to. 


the  seventh  verse  of  John  viii.,  where  \&cv  has  the  article  tip 
prefixed. — He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast 
the  [not  a  stone,  as  in  our  authorized  version]  stone  at  her  ,- 
TON  A10ON  w*  awn*  fi*K?Ta>.  The  allusion,  Bishop  Middle- 
ton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner  of  stoning,  which 
required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the  least  were 
necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  the 
punishment.  There  is  therefore  strict  propriety  in  calling 
this  stone  TON  k&ov,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
stones.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  interpolator  would  have 
been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology,  or  would  have  adverted 
to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance;  especially  since  the 
expression  of  &-jlkkuv  v.v  ki&ov  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  few  manuscripts  (Griesbach  and  Schulz 
specify  eleven)  omit  the  article :  but  this,  Dr.  M.  is  of  opi- 
nion, only  proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it;  and  that,  had  they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  pas- 
sage, they  would  have  done  it  less  skilfully  than  did  the 
present  interpolator,  supposing  we  must  consider  the  passage 
to  be  spurious.7 

Upon  a  review  therefore  of  the  whole  evidence  respecting 
this  disputed  clause,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  prepon- 
derates in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

V.  The  design  of  St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  "to 
convey  to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of 
the  real  nature,  character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher, 
who  came  to  instruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this  purpose, 
he  studiously  selected,  for  his  narrative,  those  passages  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  displayed  his  divine 
power  and  authority :  and  those  of  his  discourses,  in  which 
he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
object,  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  chap.  xx.  verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as 
many  instances  as  possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exerted 
by  Jesus ;  but  only  those,  which  most  distinctly  illustrated 
his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  Hut  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,-  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.  This  expression  seems  to 
prove,  that  those  persons  are  wrong,  who  suppose  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects  and  omis- 
sions of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real  difference  between 
them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  but 
St.  John,  of  his  person  and  office."8 

But,  besides  this  more  general  design  of  the  evangelist, 
we  are  informed  by  Irenaeus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
there  were  two  especial  motives  that  induced  John  to  com- 
pose his  Gospel.  One  was,  that  he  might  refute  the  heresies 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt the  Christian  doctrine :  the  other  motive  was,  that  he 
might  supply  those  important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
which  the  other  evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting  the 
former  of  these  motives,  Irenaeus  gives  us  the  following 
account.9 

"John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  sometime  before  by  those 
called  Nicolaitans,  published  his  Gospel :  in  which  he  ac- 
quaints us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things  by  his 
word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord  :  one  the 
Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  the  super- 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwards  fled  back 
to  his  own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenceus  has  been  opposed  by  Lampe, 
Lardner,  Tittmann,  Kninoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Mi- 
chaelis, Moldenhawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Owen, 
and  other  later  divines.  The  principal  objections  against 
the  declaration  of  Irenaeus  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  follow- 
ing: viz. 

1.  That  Irenaeus  is  at  variance  with  himself:  for  in  an- 
other passage  he  says,  "  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord 
assures  us,  saying,  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 

i  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Libros  Nov.  Test,  Historicos,  pp.  379—396.  Titt- 
manni  Commentarius  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  318—322.  Bishop  Middleton's 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  on  John  viii.  7.  Griesbachii  et  ScbulziiNov. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  555,  556.  Bloomfield's  Annotations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  275—384.,  in 
which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  section  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

s  Bp.  Bloomfield's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  pp.  4,  5. 

s  Irenceus  adv.  Heeros.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
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might  have  life  through  his  name  ;  foreseeing  these  blasphe- 
mous notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power."1  Now,  if  lrenams  here  meant  to  Bay,  that  John 
on\y  foresaw  the  errors,  which  wen'  prdpajrated  byCerinthue 
and  the  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he 
should  say,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote 
against  the  errors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus. 
iiut  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent;  for  providens,  the 
expression  of  Irencus,  does  not  signify  "foreseeing,"  but 
guarding  against.  The  latter  passage,  therefore,  when  pro- 
perly explained,  docs  nol  confute  hut  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of 
Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

•j.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned 
mi  11  who  dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early 
fathers,  in  their  catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place 
Cerinthus  after  Carpocrates,  who  unquestionably  lived  and 
taught  in  the  second  century.  This  circumstance  would  cer- 
tainly possess  considerable  weight,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics:  but,  instead  of  this, 
we  know  the  fact  to  he,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set 
down  by  bentens,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  "  But  even  if  lrenams  had  not  asserted  that.  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly 
against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  The.  speeches  of  Christ,  which  John 
has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view  from 
that  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
of  a  moral  nature  ;  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John 
arc  chiefly  dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to 
be  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like 
import.     In    the  very  choice  of   his   expressions,   such  as 

•  light,''  '  /'/','  &e.  lie  had  in  view  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical, 
and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemical 
view,  in  onhr  to  confute  errors,  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Unless  John  had  an 
adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 

*  light,''  and  'tifef  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
alter  having  described  the  ( 'reator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  '  tight,'  would  he  extremely  dubious,  unless  it 
were  determined  by  its  particular  application  in  the  oriental 
Gnosis.  For  without  the  supposition,  that  John  had  to  com- 
bat with  an  adversary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular 
seise,  it  might  he  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by 
Ins  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  the  positions 
contained  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  wj.ee, 
fa*,  >»:,  fumrymrK,  wk^uu-j.,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John 
has  selected,  are  Buch  as  confirm  the  positions  Laid  down  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel;  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
clude that  hi.->  principal  objeel  throughout  the  whole  of  bis 
Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics."* 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is 
one  circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  winch  greatly 
strengthens  the  testimony  of  [rename  as  to  the  object  of  John 
in  writing  his  Gospel;  viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  cen- 
tury after  thai  Gospel  was  written.  Now,  as  [rensua  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of  pro- 
curing information  on  this  suhject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary 

writers,  or  by  those  who  lived    iii   the   following  century,  is 

surely  preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  .>t  the 
<  'ith  or  nineteenth  century.1     In  order  to  understand 

■  Ctaemadmodain  .1..    .        D  cipulus  conflrmat,  dlceni       H 
totem  scripts  rant,  ui  credatis  quoniam  i  Dei,  at  ot  creden 

nam  hebeatialn  nomine  ajv   ;"  providens  has  blasphemas 
iu  •■  divjduni  Domlnum  quantum  ea  Ipaii  aitim i| 
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■  Michaells,  vol  iij.  pan  i.  p  280. 

■  Lampe,  Prolegom  in  Johannis  Evangetlam,  vol  L  p  179  ttsea,  Bad 
i\r us  .ii  112.  ef  at  i     Moabeim'i  I  tommenl 

the  Affairs  ol  Christiana,  vol  1  § »i».  :ti7  338.  nafe.    Mlchaelia,  voL  til,  part L 


the  design  and  arrangement  of  John's  Gospel,  it  will  be, 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  lighl  on  particular 

passages,  but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work, — 
regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century:  having  studied  literature  and  philosophy 
at  Alexandria,  he  attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and 
singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous 
combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  opinions 
and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From  the  latter  he 
borrowed  t\\e\r*lJleroma  or  fulness,  their  Mans  or  spirits,  their 
Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  cLc  and  so  modi- 
fied and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly 
unknown  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a 
remote  heaven  called  IlAHPfiMA  (PleromaS  with  the  chief 
spirits  or  jEons — That  this  supreme  God  first  generated  an 
null/  begotten  son,  MONOrF.NEi,  who  again  begat  the  word, 
AOroi,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-horn.  That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  seon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — 
That  there  were  two  higher  a>ons,  distinct  from  Christ;  one 
called  znH,  or  life,  and  the  other  <t>Q2,  or  the  light — That 
from  the  a'ons  again  proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and 
particularly  one  Demiurgus,  who  created  this  visible  world  out 
of  eternal  matter. — Thai  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme,  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  yKons,  which  were 
wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the  peculiar  God 
and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them; 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — That  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice, 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — That  the  ,<Eon  Christ  de- 
scended upon  him  in  the,  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, revealed  to  him  the  unknown  father,  and  empowered 
him  to  work  miracles — That  the  Alow,  light,  entered  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that  John  was 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ — That  Jesus,  after  his 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified 
by  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that 
the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  an  ignomini- 
ous death — That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and, 
renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  in 
Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which  his  disciples  will 
enjoy  the  most  excpiisite  sensual  delights.1 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  Saint 
John's  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  contains  Doctrines  liid  duwn  in  Opposition  to  those  of 

Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contra-poedtiona 
to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  he  reduced  to  the  following 
heads,  in  which  the  evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Logos  or  Word  of  God, 

2.  That  the  Logos  and  Monogenes  are  not  distinct  beings,  but  one  and 

the  same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  <  -iirist  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  Inferior  ]Eaa,  bul  God.  rj.  I.) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  always  with  him 

in  Ilic  I'lcroma.    (i    K) 

B.  Thai  he  is  not  to  i,e  distinguished  from  the  Demiurgus  ;  for  he  is  the 
creator  ol  the  whole  world,  (i.  3,  10.) 

6.  Thai  life  andttghl  are  do)  particular  and  separate  spirits,  but  the 
same  wiih  the  |,„»„<  audChriM.  o  1.7  9.17.)  Vn.l.  therefore, that 
Christ,  the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Only-Begotten,  are  not  distinct 
Sonsy  bul ■  and  the  same  dh  ine  p.  rson." 

7.  That  no  particular  Con  entered  Into  John  the  Baptist  bj  the  name 
of  Light,  io  rommimir.de  to  him  a  superior  knowledge  ol  the  divine 

will  (i  9  i :  I  mi  thai  he  was re  man,  and,  ii ud,  inspired,  much 

inferior  to  Jesus,  hem.;  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  8  S   US  > 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  was  nol  entirely  unknown  before  the  time 
of  Christ ;  for  men  had  reci  Ived  such  lights  on  this  head,  qndei  the 

various   dispensations  through  winch  liny  passed,  that  II  was  tlieii 

own  unit  ii  thej  rem, urn, i  ignorant    O.'.1,  Hi  I 
'.!.  Thai  the  Jews  were  nol  the  peculiar  peopl an  in  lei  ior  God,  such 


pp   278,  279.    Tittmannl  Meletemats  Sacra  In  Bvangelium  Johannis,  pp 

u     24       Ken,..,!,  (omin.ni    m    ih  il    Ubros  Nov,  Teat,  vol    in    pp.  12 

•  \io -helm's  Com ntaries,  vol.  I.  pp. 333     147     Di   Lardnei'a  Work* 

sVo    vol  i\   pp.  :!■'.".    ::■_•;  ;  Ho  vol.  i\   pp  >.;    :*;:>.     l»r  Owen's  O 

lions  on  the  Four  G  92.  To  this  learned  writer  wi   ire  chiefly 

Indebted  for  the  preceding  observations     The  s,  i, 

fciexandrla  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  •'••run  hu>>.  enc-m 

ere  nol  very  unlike  the  tenets  ol  thai  hareslari  h      Mi    rownsend 

ii  an  abstract  of  thei la  New  Testament,  arranged  in  chrono- 

loot,  ai  order,  Ac  vol  I  pp   19    21  _         _ 

,i  id,,,,  ostendltur  Logos  e\  Monogenes,  el  Zoe  el  Phoa,  e|  Boter 
el  Coristus  tiims  Dei,  el  hie  Idem  Incarnatus  pro  nobis.  Iran.  lib.  Lc 
i  <,  20. 
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as  the  Demiurgus :  but  of  Christ  himself,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  human 
nature,  and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  That  he  abolished  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  introduced  the  substance,  or 
the  very  things  signified  by  it.  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

12.  That  "the  Jew  has  no  more  right  in  this  divine  person,  and  the  pri- 
vileges conferred  through  him,  than  the  Gentile  ;i  for  whoever  be- 
lieves in  him,  becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  that 
adoption  to  a  glorious  inheritance,  (i.  12,  13.) 

These  propositions  being  settled,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  To  deliver  the  Proofs  of  these  Doctrines  in  an  Histori- 
cal Manner  (i.  19. — xx.  29.),  as  being  all  expressed  or  plainly 
implied  in  the  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections : 
viz. 

Sect.  L  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests, 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to  him, 
who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  confirmed 
in  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  (L  19. — ii.  11.) 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him,  (iii.  1 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(iii.  22—36.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv.  1—42.) 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  miracle,  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child,)  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
-an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct :  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices  ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The  people 
being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king,  Jesus  dis- 
claims all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

Sect.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsmen  :  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to 
his  followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that 
of  Abraham,   (viii.  12—59.) 

Sect.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  1 1 .  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,2  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial 
darkness  under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  per- 
verting so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  gra- 
ciously offered  to  them.   (ix.  1 — 41.) 

Sect.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  "  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way," 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  bet- 
ter than  thieves  and  robbers.  A  reflection  which  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus 
and  other  haresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
test,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  heretics,  &c.  (x.  1 — 42.) 

Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,3  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  people  ;  which  was  attended  with  this  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invo- 
cation of  God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of 


•  Origen.  Philocal.  c.  i.  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 

»  See  a  critical  examination  of  this  miracle,  supra,  Vol.  I.  pp.  101,  103. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  105,  106. 


what  our  Saviour  had  taught,  (xi.  1 — 44.)  Observe  particu- 
larly ver.  41,  42. 
Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most 
of  the  priests,  (xi.  45 — 57.  xii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  15.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted. 
He  addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 
Sect.  16.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  hospitality,4  and  delivers  to  his  disciples  a  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another  as  brethren, 
without  distinction,  and  as  members  of  the  same  church,  (xiii. 
1—35.) 
Sect.  17.  Christ  informs  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  that 
a  perpetual  and  intimate  union  with  him,  their  head,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his  commandments, 
(xiv. — xvi.) 
Sect.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all 
who  should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a 
pathetic  and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies, 
that  not  one  of  his  apostles  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot.  (xvii. 
1 — 26.)  As  this  prayer  was  favourably  heard,  and  the  apos- 
tles were  afterwards  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it 
afforded  an  argument  against  Cerinthus  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught. 
Sect.  19.  Contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviii.  1. 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 
§  i.   The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  (xviii. 

1-11.) 
§  ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high-priest,  in   the  house  of  Caiaphas, 

and  Peter's  denial  of  him  there,  (xviii.  12 — 27.) 
§  iii.  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilite  the  Roman  governor,  who 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  .lews, 
scourged  him,  and  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28 — 40.  xix. 
1—16.  former  part  of  the  verse.) 
§  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xix.  16.  latter  part 

of  the  verse,  to  v.  37.) 
§  v.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  38—42.) 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1—10.),  and  Christ's  appearances,  first  to 
Mary  (11—18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the   disciples  on  the  same  day. 
(19—23.) 
§  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to  his  disciples,  Thomas 
being  present.  (24—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of 

this   Gospel,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it.  (xx.  30,31. 

xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  Saint  John 

had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;   viz.  that   his  readers 

might  be  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God 

(xx.  31.);  and  consequently  that  the   tenets  and  notions  of 

Cerinthus  were  altogether  false  and  heretical.     In  this  section 

is  related   Christ's  appearance   to  his  disciples  at   the   sea  of 

Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi.  81 — 19.) 

Sect.  2.  Relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 

Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)     The 

conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion 

entertained  by  some,  that  Saint  John  was  not  to  die :— an  opinion 

which  might  have  weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to 

pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers, 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute 
the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety 
of  terms  and  phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improbable.5  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with  Rosenmaller, 

*  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume)  was 
commonly,  in  the  eastern  countries,  the  first  kindness  shown  to  a  travel- 
ler, who  was  to  be  hospitably  received  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xliii.  24.): 
whence  it  came  to  be  used  for  hospitality  in  general.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.)  When 
our  Saviour  therefore  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to 
condescend  in  like  manner  to  their  inferiors,  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing 
as  if  he  had  instituted  and  established  the  law  of  hospitality  among  all  his 
future  followers.  Now,  as  strangers  are  the  objects  of  this  law,  and  not 
persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  it  was  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  new  commandment  to  them,  who  thought  it  their  duty  "  to  avoid 
those  of  another  nation."  (Acts  x.  28.) 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2S5— 302. 
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that  John  had  hoth  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view,  and 

that  lir  wrote  b fate  their  respective  tenets.    Vet,  though 

he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design;  he  did 
not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it;  but  took  occasion  to  im- 
part correct  views  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ 
both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  ac- 
ceded to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  opinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel. 

VI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel, 
that  John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history  and  teaching,  which  had  been  related  at 
length  by  the  other  evangelists,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at 
all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  By  pursuing  this  method 
he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives  arc  faithful  and 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declara- 
tions of  ancienl  writers,  thai  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  before  John  composed  his  evangelical 
history.      In  the  account  ofoUl  Saviour's  passion,  death,  and 

resurrection,  all  the  four  Gospels  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  though  here  John  has  several  things  peculiar  to  him- 
self. In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  hy  the  other 
evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  hy  John,  lie  takes 
no  notice  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness;  nor 
of  the  call  or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles;  nor  of  their 
mission  during  the  ministry  of  Christ;  nor  of  his  para- 
bles, or  other  discourses  recorded  hy  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists; nor  of  his  journeys;  nor  of  any  of  his  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  arc  related 
by  them;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles 
recorded  by  them,  except  thai  of  feeding  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  was  probably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  it  gave  birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John 
mentions  several  incidents,  which  the  other  evangelists  have 
not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an  account  of  our  Lord's  cleans- 
ing the  temple  at  the  first  passover,  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  hut  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  account 
of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  his  lust  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.  He  relates  the  acts  of 
Christ  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
wedding  at  Canal  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth;  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus;  the  indignation 
of  Judas  against  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord  with 
ointment ;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus;  his  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to  them 
previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  in  the 
other 
ger 


:r  Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messen- 
p_  of  God,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God: 
and  asserts  his  prc-existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and 
mi  st  distinct  terms.1 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have 
imagined  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever,  is  contradicted  hy  the  unanimous  consent  id' Christian 
antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  observations  already  oil.  red.  respecting  the  original 
ge  of  the  New  Testament,*  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it  was 
originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  hy 
Michaehs  to  be  l»  iter  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility 
•and  taste  iii  the  Greek  Language,  which  the  apostle  Beams  to 
have  acquired  from  his  long  resilience  at  Ephesus.     His 

narrative  is  characterized  by  singular  pi  rspicuity,  and  hy  the 

must  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.  There  are  few 
passages  in  Holy  W  ril  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evaa 
gelisvs  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.4 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  ACTS  Of  TIIK  AI'OSTI.IS. 

I.  Title*— TL  Author  and  dat,-.—\\\.  Qenuinenesi  and  authen- 
ticity*—TV.  s<of,r.—\'.  Chronology*— VL  Analysis  of  the 

i  hOctaaells,  rol  iii.  pp.  ::":!    :;i"'     On  the  decisive  teattmoxr*  of  Sainl 
John'*  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  see  Bishop  Bloomfield'       I 
i      lures,  delivered  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823."— London 

l-'llK- 

»  Bee  Vol  I.  pp   193,  I'M  supra. 

»  Introd.  vol  in  par)  I.  p.  316. 

«  Campbell  on  the  Go  pels,  vol  il.  pp.  192— 196.    KainVeL  Oomm 
Lib.  Noi  Test.  vol.  iii  \<  33.e{«eo.    Pritii,  Introd    idM       i        pp  803 
vi.*0.    Viser,  Hi  i  in  Bacr.  Nov.  Teat  pan  i  p.  W-  pars  ii.  pp,  aw—  90ft 


contents  of  tliis  book — VII.  Observations  on  its  style.— 
VIII.  O/i  the  importance  of  this  booh,  as  an  evidence  for 
t/te  truth  of  Christianity. 

I.  The  hook  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  historical  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
connects  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistles;  being  a  useful  post- 
script to  the  former,  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the  latter. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  generally  placed  alter  the  four 
Gospels,  though  (as  Michaehs  has  remarked)  in  several  an- 
cient manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequently  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  them. 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are 
noticed  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
in  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called 
nPAHE12  TP.N  AriOSTOAQN,  the  Jets  or  Transactions  of  the 
Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  manu- 
scripts, it  is  entitled  I'lPAEElZ  TON  ATinN  AnOSTOAfiN,  the 
Jets  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  title  is  also  adopted  hy  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  The  first  of  these  various 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in 
all  modern  versions;  but  by  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  the  Syriac  version,  according  to 
the  edition  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  title  is:  "The 
Book  of  the  Acts,  that  is,  of  the  History  of  the  Blessed 
Apostles,  composed  by  my  holy  lord  Luke  the  Evangelist :" 
— in  the  Arabic  version  it  is,  "The  beginning  of  the  Book; 
of  the  Acts  of  the  [holy]  Apostles;" — and  in  the  Bthiopic 
version,  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  transactions  of  the 
ministers,  that  is,  the  History  of  the  holy  Apostles."  This 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church ;  commencing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and 
being  continued  down  to  Saint  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after 
his  appeal  to  Caesar,  comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty 
years. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  bis  name,  is 
evident  both  from  the  introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous 
testimonies  of  the  early  Christians.  Both  are  inscribed  to 
Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the  Acts  there  is 
a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the  former 
Treatise.  On  this  account,  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other 
critics  have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  Saint  Paul  fromTroas  toPhilippi; 
ne  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Pome, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first 
confinement, 
mentioned  in  tw< 

Rome,  during  that  confinement.5  As  the  book  of  Acts  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63  ; 
and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  noi  mentioned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  book  was  composed  before  thai  evi  nt,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these  reasons, 
Michaehs,  Dr.  Larimer,  Dr.  Benson,  Rossnmuller,  Bishop 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  tins 
book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  honk,  the 

earlj  Christian  fathers  hear  unanimous  testimony.  Noi  to 
mention  the  attestations  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  ill   the   first 

century,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones.  Drs.  Hen- 
son  and  Lardner,"  we  may  remark   that  lreiiaus    and  Tertul- 

lian,-  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles  to  Saint  l,ukc      And  their  evidence  is  corroborated 

by  thai  of  Origen,  Jerome,  \ugustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 

subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.'  Further, Chrysostom  and 
othi  r  fathers  inform  us,  that  this  hook  was  annually  read  in 

the    churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Master  and 

PentecoBl  or  Whitsuntide."1  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  MarcioniteSj  Severians,  and  some  Manicheans, 


Accordingly  we  find  Saint  Luke  particularly 
wo  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Paul,  from 


Col.  iv.  14.    Philem.  21. 
Jones 


es  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  120 — infi.    Dr.  Benson's  Eflat.ofthe 
i  p  ofChi    lianlty.  Tor  H.  pp.  326    330.  2d  adit.    l»r.  Lur.Jner's 

ApostU  - 

rdner,  Bvo.  vol.  II.  pp.  162;  II 
p.  330. 


vol  ii. 


nrni   i 'laming  «"  *  '"  imi.uim  > ,  *«>i    u    ec-    '— ' — «w.  *u  v«. 
Works.  Index,  voci  itles. 

-  Lardner,  8vo  vol.  II.  pp.  162,  163  ;  Ho.  vol.  i.  p.  3C8. 

i  ro  vol  ii  pp  261,962  :  Ho  vol  Lp.<       '■  A  II  p  881. 

i.    ,    g         n.  pp  29    824.    Lardner,  Sto,  rol  rl  pp  146    ll/.;  4io 

V°ii  Benson,  vol"  ii.  p.  332.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  l£\,  131 ;  4to.  vol.  ii 
p.  G05. 
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rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  historical  reasons, 
but  because  they  militated  against  their  opinions;  for  the 
Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Valentinians  and  Marcionites 
were  a  branch)  affirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  different  from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament:  and  that 
another  Christ,  different  from  our  Saviour,  was  promised. 
The  Severians  and  Encratites  strenuously  insisted  upon  ab- 
stinence from  certain  articles  of  food;  whereas,  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  "  the  Comforter,"  who 
had  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts 
it  is  related  that  the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised 
was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  sent.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by  the  above-mentioned 
sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas;  and  as 
their  errors  were  detected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters,' the  unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these 
heretics  are  so  far  from  impugning  the  veracity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  book. 

IV.  Saint  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
during  the  first  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor 
even  of  Saint  Paul's  life  during  that  period;  for  he  has 
almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed  among  the  Jews  after  the 
conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally  silent  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianit}'  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint  Paul's 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  la- 
bours and  sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have 
afforded  the  most  interesting  materials,  had  it  fallen  within 
his  design  to  have  composed  an  entire  history  of  the  church. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Saint  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view  : — 1.  To 
relate  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  com- 
municated on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  mira- 
cles performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  matter 
was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often  assured  his 
disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbe- 
lievers, therefore,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have 
made  objections  to  our  religion  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
Christ's  declarations  were  really  fulfilled. — 2.  To  deliver 
such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  claim  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occa- 
sioned his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he  relates 
(ch.  viii.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xi.) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority 
the  adversaries  of  .Saint  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  cir- 
cumcision2) baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision. 
Hence  also  Saint  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first 
council  in  Jerusalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  more  diffuse  in  his  account  of  Saint  Paul's 
conversion,  and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
relation,  which  Saint  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  but  during  the 
period  to  which  that  chapter  relates,  Saint  Paul  himself  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it. 
But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  Michaelis  thinks  not 
devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  design  to 
record  only  those  facts,  which  he  had  either  seen  himself  or 
had  heard  from  eye-witnesses.3 

»  Irenfcus  adversus  Haercses,  lib.  mil.  e.  12.  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib. 
L  c.  21.     AugnMine  ppist.  251.  et  contra  Fausturu,  lib.  xix.  c.  31. 

»  SeeGalat.  ii.  6— 21. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.327 — 331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chielly  desirous 
of  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or 
devout  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively  converted. 
Hence  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz. 
1.  The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews  only,  from  a.  d.  33.  to  a.  d.  41.  including  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2. 
The  second  comprises  an  account  of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among 
the  devout  Gentiles,  together  with  its  farther  progress  among  the  Jews,  a. 
d.  41.  to  a.  n  44.  (Acts  x.— xiii.)  3.  And  the  tlrird  part  comprehends  the 
dillnsiun  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
further  progress  among  (lie  two  pin-cling  classes  of  persons,  A.  D.  44.  to 
a.  d.  63.  (Acts  xiii.— xxviii.)  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  pp.  22—24. 


V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were 
evidently  written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order  ;  though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any 
one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him.  There  are,  however,  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  book,  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  com- 
bined with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are  known  : 
and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year 
33,  of  the  Christian  sera  (in  which  calculation  he  follows 
Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  following  series 
of  dates  : — 

1.  "  The  First  epoch,  after  ihe  commencement  of  the  book,  is 
at  ch.  xi.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ's  ascension  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of 
chronology.  But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  we  have  a  date  ;  for  the 
famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and 
which  induced  the  disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their 
brethren  in  Judaea,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's 
reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  aera. 

2.  "  Second  epoch.  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put 
to  death  the  apostle  St.  James  ;  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii. 
21 — 25.)     This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  "  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2.)  Shortly  after  the  banishmem 
of  the  Jews  from  Italy  by  Claudius  Caesar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date  of  54  to  this  event ;  but 
it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed 
this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  "  Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is 
imprisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which 
were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.)  This  im- 
prisonment of  Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judaea,  (ch. 
xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  "  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  govemer  of  Judaea, 
a.  d.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

"  From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
clear.  Saint  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judaea :  he  suffers  ship- 
wreck, passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  :  consequently  in  the 
year  65.  (ch.  xxviii.  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  hap- 
pened between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60, 
especially  the  time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem :  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of 
these  transactions  A.  d.  35,  others  in  38.  But,  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a  probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks,  Saint  Stephen  hardly 
suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Judaea ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now, 
according  to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled, 
was  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  Christian  aera :  Saint  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, therefore,  probably  happened  after  36. — If  this  be 
true,  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise 
after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.  But  how  long 
after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine:  for 
what  chronologers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  cal- 
culation. The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch. 
viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  after  36.  We  are  like- 
wise in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the 
year  60  :  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch. 
xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  54  :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be  dated  still  earlier.4 

<  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part.  i.  pp.  336—338.  The  chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hug's  Introduction  to 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—334.,  and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and 
writings  of  Saint  Paul)  by  the  reviewer  of  that  work  in  the  British  Critie 
for  April  1828,  pp.  2G1-317. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


[Part  VI.  Chap.  II 


VI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  they  appear  in  our  co- 
pies, may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  <f  the  Mother  Church 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  Time  of  our  SamourH  .Jscension  to  the 
first  Jewish  Persecution,  (ch.  i. — viii.) 
Sect.  1.  The   transactions    before   and   after  Jesus    Christ's 

ascension  into  heaven,  (i.) 
Sect.  'Z.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  ami   Peter's  discourse  to  the   people  in 

consequence  of  it.  (ii.) 
SECT-.  3.    A  lame    man    healed   by   Peter   and    John — Peter's 

discourse  to  the  people — Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in 

consequence  of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 
Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of 

the  apostles, — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 
Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons — the  discourse  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen, — and  the  first  Jewish  persecution,    (vi. 

vii.  viii.  1 — 4.) 

Part  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  the  Disciples — the  Pro- 
pagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans — the  Con- 
version of  Saint  Paul,    and  the    Foundation   of  a    Christian 

Church  at  jSntioch.  (viii.  5. — xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,   (viii.  5 — 25.) 

Sect.  2.  The    conversion    of   the    Ethiopian    eunuch,    (viii. 

26— 40.) 
Sm  t.  3.  The    conversion,   baptism,    and   first  preaching   of 

Saint  Paul,  (ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed   by  Peter,  and 

the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  xi.  1 — 18.) 
Sect.  5.  The    first   Gentile  church    founded  at  Antioch.  (xi. 

19—30.) 
Sect.  G.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 

relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

Part  III.  describes  thi  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles, 
bij  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  iy  Paul 
ami  his  Jtzsoeiates,  among  whom  wax  Luke  himself  during 
the  latter  Part  of  PauFs  Labours,  (xii. — xxviii.) 
Bect.  1.  The    planting    of  several  churches   in  the    isle    of 

Cyprus,  at  Pergstn    Pamphylia,  Antioch  in   Pisidia,  Ico- 

nium,    Lysfra,  and    Derbe — The  return  of  Saint  Paul  to 

Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Bect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 

Balem    concerning    the    necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of 

Observing    the    law — Their   letter   to   the   churches  on  this 

subject,  xv.  1—35.) 
Bect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch — He  preaches 

the  Gospel  in   various  countries,  particularly  at  Phllippi  in 

Macedonia — the  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv. 

36— 41.x  vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  Paul  and 

his    associates    at  Thessalonica,  Berea,    and   Athens — His 

masterly  apology  before  the  court  of  the  Arcopagites.  (xvii.) 
Bect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence   to   Antioch. 

(x\iii.  1 — 22.) 
Si. i  i .  ti.   Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch — Consequences 

of  his  preaching  at  Bphesus.  (xviii.  23 — 28.  xix.) 
Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 

bis  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 
Bei  t.  8.     The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent 

a  prisoner  to  Csearea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 
Bect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Caaarea — the  charges  of  the  Jews 

against  him  —  His  defi  nee  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Cresar — 

His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was 

reheard,  (xxiii.  31 — 36,  xxiv. — xwi.) 
Bect.  (0.  .Narrative   of    Paul's    voyage    from    Caisarea — His 

shipwreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Rome, 

where  he  preaches  the  ( rospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for 

two  years.  (\wii.  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles, it  will  be  desirable 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  tin  ir  respect- 
ive journeys,  particularly  those  of  Sainl  Paul.  In  con- 
Btructing  this  map,  the  accurate  geographer  D'Anville  has 

principally  been  followed  ;  the  courses  of  the  several  winds 
that  usually  blow  in  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to- 
gether w  iib  their  ancient  names,  are  inserted  from  Dr.  Shaw.1 

VII.  The  narrative  of  thi  \'ts  of  the  Apostles  is  per- 
spicuous   and    noble.      Though    it    is   not   entirely    free   from 

Hebraisms,  it  is  in  genera]  much  purer  than  that  of  most 

1  Travels  In  Uurbary,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  3d  edit 


other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  and  before  the 
Roman  governors.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  Saint 
Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
he  has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  dis- 
courses of  St.  Peter  are  recorded  with  simplicity,  and  are 
destitute  of  all  those  ornaments  which  usually  occur  in  the 
orations  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  similar  are  the 
speeches  of  Saint  Paul,  which  were  addressed  to  the  .lews, 
while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostle  before  a  heathen 
audience  are  widely  different,  Thus,  in  his  discourse  deli- 
vered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,'J  he  commences  with  a  long  peri- 
phrasis, which  would  not  have  been  either  instructive  or  en- 
tertaining in  any  other  place  than  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On 
the  contrary,  the  speech  of  the  martyr  Stephen  (Acta  vii. J  is 
altogether  of  a  different  description.     It  is  a  learned   but 


unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  oratory;  and  though  he  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of 


his  discourse  were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  discover  this 
object,  because  his  materials  are  not  regularly  disposed. 
Lastly,  Saint  Paul's  discourses  before  assemblies  thai  wire 
accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory,  are  totally  different  from  any 
of  the  preceding.  Though  not  adorned  with  the  Bowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic,  and  the  ma- 
terials are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and 
in  his  two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors 
of  Judaea,  (xxiv.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  Michaelis,  how- 
ever, are  both  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Luke  has  given  abstracts 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches;  for  in  his 
speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  said  more  than  is 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke  (xxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  we  suppose 
that  Saint  Paul  merely  denied  the  charge  which  had  been 
laid  against  him,  without  confuting  it.  Michaelis  adds,  that 
in  his  opinion  Saint  Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these 
abstracts  :  and  that,  if  he  has  not  retained  the  very  words  of 
Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as  were  well  suited  to  the 
polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  spoke.3 

V1IL  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion; 
forwe  learn  from  this  book,  that  the  Gospel  was  not  indebted 
for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the 
result  of  the  mighty  power  of  Cod,  and  of  the  excellence 
and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which  it  contains.  The 
general  and  particular  doctrines,  comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  glorious  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  Apostolic  Epis- 
tles ;  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
And  the  evidence  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrines, 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  the  various 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class  ot  persons, 
that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot  be 
reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances 
which  he  relates,  and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to 
give  a  faithful  narrative  of  every  thing  that  occurred.  Saint 
Luke  was  a  companion  of  the  apostles;  he  was  himself  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the 
history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  ; 
the  miraculous  tacts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible, 
when  we  consider  the  almighty  power  of  God  to  which  they 
are  ascribed ;  nor  improbable,  when  we  consider  the  grand 
design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which  they  were  perform- 
ed. The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are  also 
strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  (0 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  have  set  down 
fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both 
by  .lews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflections  which  were  cast 
Upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachers.  He  has,  like- 
wise, with  a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom,  mentioned  the 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the  apostiea  and 
of  their  converts.  The  occasional  hints,  which  are  disp.  reed 
through  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  harmonize  with  the  tacts 
related  in  the  history  of  me  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  bo  that 
this  history  is  the  best  guide  \\  ■■  can  have  in  studying  the 
epistles.    The   other   parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  in 

•>  Arts  xiii.  16-41. 

i  Mil  h a.  lis.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  331—335.  Benson's  History  of  the  FirU 
flaming  of  Christianity,  vol  ii  v 
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perfect  unison  with  the  history,  and  tend  to  confirm  it ;  for  the 
doctrines  and  principles  are  everj  where  the  same.  The 
Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
know  from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  dis- 
ciples after  his  ascension ;  and  the  Epistles,  generally, 
plainly  suppose  that  those  facts  had  actually  occurred,  which 
the  history  relates.  So  that  the  history  of  the  Acts  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history ;  for,  without 
it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  have  been  so 
clearly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear 
and  easy  view.1  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  men- 
tioned by  Saint  Luke,  correspond  so  exactly,  and  without 
any  previous  view  to  such  a  correspondence  (in  cases,  too, 
where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated  and  pre- 
contrived)  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the  Epistles,  and 
with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in 
later  ages,  could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation  ; 
but  he  must  have  betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  cus- 
toms or  opinions  which  have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misre- 


presenting some  circumstances,  or  using  some  phrase  or  ex- 
pression not  then  in  use.  The  plea  of  forgery,  therefore,  in 
later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed;  and  if  Saint  Luke  had  pub- 
lished such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not 
been  true,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy 
confutation,  and  to  certain  infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  them- 
selves consistent  and  uniform ;  the  incidental  relations  agree- 
able to  the  best  ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
and  the  main  facts  supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  we  are  justly 
authorized  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of  former  times 
deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  received 
and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  so  good 
in  itself,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man, 
and  attended  with  so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimo- 
nies, has  all  the  possible  marks  of  a  true  revelation.2 
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I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul  (by  which  name  this  illustri- 
ous apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  was 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,3  and  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By  birth  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome,4  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.5  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  that  sect.6  His  sister's  son  and  some  others 
of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel before  his  conversion.7  That  he  was  early  educated  in 
Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  may  be  inferred  from  that  place 
being  celebrated  for  polite  learning8  and  eloquence,9  and  also 

«  The  subject  of  these  coincidences  has  already  been  noticed  in  Vol.  I. 
pp.  49 — 51.  supra.  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinas  amplifies  the  argument 
above  suggested,  and  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
Epistles. 

a  Dr.  Benson's  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333—341. 

3  Phil.  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  Acts  xvi.  37,  38. 

*  Acts  xxii.  25.  29.  xxiii.  27. 

s  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  227—229.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion 
of  John  Arntzenius,  who  has  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  Saint  Paul's 
citizenship.  (See  his  Dissertationes  Binaj,  p.  195.  Utrecht,  1725.)  It  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture  (hat  the  cloak  and  parchments,  which  St.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  bring  to  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.),  were  the  Roman  toga  and 
the  certificates  of  his  citizenship,  which  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
approaching  trial  before  the  emperor.  Shuttleworth's Paraphrastic  Trans- 
lation of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  p.  369. 

«  Acts  xxiii.  6.  xxvi.  5.  Phil.  iii.  5. 

i  Acts  xxiii.  16—22.  Rom.  xvi.  7.  11.  21. 

»  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St.  Paul,  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philoso- 
phy and  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  that  they  greatly  excelled 
even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  where  there  were 
schools  and  academies  for  philosophy  and  literature.  He  adds,  that  the 
natives  of  Tarsus  were  in  the  practice  of  going  abroad  to  other  cities  to 
perfect  themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  960,  961.  edit.  Oxon.)  This  cir- 
cumstance accounts  for  Saint  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies under  Gamaliel. 

»  In  every  ancient  seat  of  learning  eloquence  held  a  principal  rank ;  and 
each  species  of  it  was  denominated  from  the  place  where  it  was  most 
practised,  or  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Thus  we  read  of  the  chaste  Attic 
eloquence,  and  of  the  florid  Asiatic ;  and  Tarsus  also  gave  name  to  its  pe- 
culiar mode,  which,  however,  is  least  known,  because,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  its  productions  were  not  likely  to  remain.  The  Tarsic  elo- 
Vol.  II.  2  S 


from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets. '°  From  Tarsus, 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution ; 
and  was  thus  qualified  for  signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of 
whatever  principles  he  might  embrace.  He  was  also  blame- 
less in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  : 
this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to  the  Jews,  and  from  the 
undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a  serious  compari- 
son and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct.  (Acts 
xxiii.  1.  xxvi.  4,5.  Phil.  iii.  6.  1  Tim.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught 
the  art  of  tent-making,'2  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of 
the  highest  birth  some  mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  they  might  maintain  themselves  without 
being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his  occupation  appears 
subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  his  style.13 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all 
who  professed  that  faith ;  and  when  the  protomartyr  Stephen 


quence  was  employed  in  sudden  and  unpremeditated  harangues  ;  and  Saint 
Paul,  long  accustomed  to  compositions  of  this  sort,  transferred  the  style 
and  manner  from  speaking  to  writing.  (Dr.  Powell's  Discourses,  p.  250.) 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  other  peculiarities 
in  the  apostle's  letters  which  are  more  fully  considered  in  the  close  of 
this  section. 

io  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus  ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33. 
he  quotes  another  from  Menander;  and  in  Tit.  i.  12.  a  verse  from  Epi- 
menides.     See  an  illustration  of  this  last  passage,  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

n  Acts  xxii.  3.  xxvi.  5.  Gal.  i.  14. 

■a  Michaelis  makes  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments (vol.  iv.  pp.  183—  1S6.)  ;  but  all  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  manufacturer  of  tents,  for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  demand. 

"  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour, 
warfare,  military  pay,  would  be  familiar;  and  St.  Paul  introduces  these 
and  their  concomitants  so  frequently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been 
such  as  might  rather  have  been  expected  from  a  soldier,  than  from  one 
who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Pow 
ell's  Discourses,  p.  254. 
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was  stoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  liis  death,  but 
actually  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
6toncd  him. 

a.  n.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
throughout  Jodea  (Acts  viii.  '.i.  xxii.  1.  xxvi.  10,  11.);  and 
procured  litters  of  commission  from  the  high-priest  and 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  Bynagogne  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, empowering  him  to  bring  to  Jerusalem  any  Chris- 
tians,  whether  tarn  or  women,  whom  he  might  find  there. 
He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus,  we 
may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  juris- 
diction. (Acts  ix.  -J.  wii.  5.  xxvi.  18.1  While  Saul  was 
on  his  journey  thither  for  this  purpose,  his  miraculous  con- 
version took  place,  a.  n.  35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chanter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  which 
Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his  Epistles.1 
The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  ofthe  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements, 
from  being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  all  at  once  a  disciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  converted, 
and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must  be  from  God;  or 
he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a 
conduct  by  some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable 
motives  for  religious  imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one's  temporal  interest,  credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  ot 
gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  influence 
Saint  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is  manifest 
from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith. 
Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judaea;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indi- 
gent men,  oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving 
their  fortunes.  The  certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
taking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all 
that  Tie  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more  : 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had 
hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state, 
to  whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or 
reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain 
either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen! 
Could  be  Hatter  himself  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  he 
knew  that  '•  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  Stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness!"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power 
that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  !  Power!  over 
whom  !  Over  a  flock  of  sheen  whom  he  himself  had  assisted 
to  destroy,  and  whose  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  mur- 
dered !  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  of  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion, 
that  be  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot 
be  alleged  ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  government, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or 
loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above  moral  ordinances; 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace:  that  monarchy  is  despot- 
ism which  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 

ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor;  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  moral  actions;  th.it  any  impulses  of  the  niind  are  to 
direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture;   or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets   hy  which  the   peace  of 

society  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality 
often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 

divine  revelation,  lie  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the  impos- 
tor of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself:  nor  does  any  part  of  his 
life,  either  heforc  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  hear 

particularly  I  Cor.  x\   9   Qal  i   13    I  Tim  i   12,  13.    Varii 

nions  have  i n  entertained  by  learned  men  re  peeling  the  da 

Paul's  conversion.  Tbe  date  aaalgned  In  the  text  la  thai  adopted  by  As. 
P  n     l>r  Urdner  diet  thai  event  to  the  end  of  36,  or  early  In  37. 

Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  230-ZJ9.  j  4to.  toI.  lit.  pp.  202,  253. 


any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among  tbe  Jews,  so 
anions  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless. — It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  otheT  apos- 
tles, by  those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony, 
that  having  been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  lite, 
they  were  obliged,  for  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  and 
from  having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  9ame  pro- 
fessions after  his  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  said  of 
Saint  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  Be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince  us,  that 
Saint  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ  Jesus.  If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side, 
he  was  as  strongly  engaged  on  the  other.  It  shame  withheld 
them  from  changing  sides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have 
stopped  him  ,-  who,  from  his  superior  education,  must  have 
been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  the 
mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  master  after  his 
death,  might  have  preserved  themselves  ;  whereas  he,  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  cer- 
tainly brought  on  his  own  destruction. 

2.  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthu- 
siasm is  composed  ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  had 
great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Christian, 
in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  temper, 
as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  "become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  no- 
tions and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would 
permit;  a  conduct  compatible  neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a 
bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulses  of  fanatical  delusion. 
That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in 
embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  suggest  to 
escape  danger  and  shun  persecution  ;  when  he  could  do  it 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution ;  and 
when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  pen- 
ances ;  but  the  holiness  of  Saint  Paul  consisted  only  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance 
of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man 
will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant 
even  with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is 
clear  from  his  having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mira- 
cles performed  on  earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
afterwards  wrought  by  the  apostles;  to  the  fame  of  which, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we  see  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle. 
He  says  that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could 
be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ] 
Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  religious  opinions, 
to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom ]  It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  (-.inversion  of 
Saint  Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  powei  of 
imagination  in  enthusiastica]  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very 

Btrong;  but  it  always  acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  im- 
printed opon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can  no  more 
act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  vessel  against 
the  current  of  its  own  stream.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  lor  Damas- 
cus, armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  brine;  the 
Christians,  who  were  there,  hound  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by 
himself  and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desire, — his 

mind  was  most  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against 

Christ  and  his  followers.  To  give  tho8e  .pinions  a  more 
active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concurred,  being  in- 
flamed in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating  consciousness 

of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  supporting  a 
part  in  which  he  had  voluntary  engaged,  and  the  credit 
which  he  found  it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers,  whose  commission  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  and 
temper  of  mind,  an  enUiusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  he 
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saw  a  vision  from  heaven,  denouncing  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  Christians,  and  commanding  him  to  persecute 
them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them, — no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  his  opi- 
nions or  alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition, — he  should  at  once 
imagine  himself  called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Christ,  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impos- 
tor and  a  blasphemer,  that  had  been  justly  put  to  death  upon 
the  cross ; — this  is  in  itself  wholly  incredible,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that  just  a  con- 
trary effect  must  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that  cause. 
But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a  phan- 
tom of  Saint  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
was  not  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  others  in 
company,  whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of 
all  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  saw  a  great  light  shining  about  them,  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  heaven,  though  not  the  words  which  it  spake 
(Acts  xxi.  6.  9.),  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  such  thing  I  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses, 
together  with  Saul  (Acts  xxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless 
through  fear,  when  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened 
either  to  him  or  to  them  ;  especially  considering  that  this  appa- 
rition did  not  appear  in  the  night,  when  the  senses  are  more 
easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-day  ?  If  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or  mind, 
can  we  suppose  his  whole  company, — men  of  different  con- 
stitutions and  understandings, — to  have  been  at  once  affected 
in  the  same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone, 
but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  If  all  had 
gone  mad  together,  would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  them  different  objects  1 
This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possibility, 
that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the 
point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he 
was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  1  This  inquiry,  indeed, 
may  be  despatched  in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or 
were  to  deceive  him  ]  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
It  was  morally  impossible  for  such  men  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  into  an  apostle,  and 
to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury 
against  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they  have  been  so 
extravagant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  pro- 
duce a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than 
the  sun  1  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of 
that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  1 
Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision, 
and  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
to  sight  by  a  word "?  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
travelled  with  him  believe,  that  all  these  things  had  happen- 
ed, if  they  had  not  happened  1  Most  unquestionably  no  fraud 
was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then,  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
that  his  conversion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  divine  revelation.' 

II.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.)  ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed, 
as  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by 
diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Gospel.     Three  years  after  his  conversion  he 

«  See  Lord  Lyttleton'a  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul 
(from  which  the  above  remarks  are  abridged) ; — a  treatise  to  which  it  has 
been  truly  said,  "  infidelity  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious 
answer."  "  Lord  L.  had,"  says  his  biographer,  "  in  the  pride  of  juvenile 
Confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  :  but  he  now"  (in  his  maturer  years)  "  thought 
the  time  come,  when  it  wa3  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance, 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies,  being 
honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true."  (Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  p.  383.)  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115—124.  184 — 218., 
which  show  that  he  was  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm. 


returned  to  Damascus,  a.  n.  38.  (Gal.  i.  18.),  and  boldly 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testi- 
mony, as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot 
being  communicated  to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus 
privately  by  night,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
time  since  his  conversion.2  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  disciple:  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him;  which 
when  the  brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  down  to  Vietarea- 
Fhilippi,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus,  (Acts  ix.  28 — 30.) 

a.  d.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilieia,  he  had  those  divine 
visions  and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. ; 
on  which  occasion  there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  jiesh 
(supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic  affection  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  voice),  lest  he  should  have  been  exulted  above 
measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded 
to  Antioch,  where  thev  taught  with  great  success  for  one 
year.  (Acts  xi.  26.)  During  their  alxide  in  this  city  there 
came  prophets  from  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus, 
signified  by  the  Spirit,  that  there  should  be  a  dearth  throughout 
the  land  of  Judsea,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
CzBsar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raging' chiefly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judaja,  a  collection  was  made  by 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and 
was  sent  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  44.  The  trance  or 
vision  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  this  second  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

III.  a.  d.  44.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  evangelist)  as 
an  assistant  in  their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  the 
solemn  and  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

a.  d.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  twelve  miles  below  Antioch,  and  about  five 
from  the  sea;  whence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  the  native 
country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  of  God  at  Sala- 
mis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish  syna- 

fogues  according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  crossed  to 
'aphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but  Barjesus, 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and 
sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  But  Saul, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  with  blindness, 
for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  converted  the  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Actsxiii.  1 — 12.) 
As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul, 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made  by 
Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul,  who  was  probably 
his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or,  per- 
haps, the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.3 

a.  d.  46.  "  Paul  and  his  company"  sailed  from  Cyprus  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Hero 
Mark  separated  from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and 
of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
machinations  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii.  13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted 
many  to  the  faith ;  but,  being  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  they 
proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  working  a  miracle  on  a 
cripple,  was  at  first  considered  as  a  god,  but  was  afterwards 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  (xiv.  1 — 
20.)  He  rose  up,  however,  perfectly  whole ;  and,  quittino- 
Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Derbe,  and 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adjoin- 

»  Acts  ix.  23—25.  Gal.  i.  17,  18.  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33. 

3  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  assume  the  name  of  a  bene- 
factor whom  they  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
took  the  name  of  Flavius,  in  compliment  to  Vespasian,  with  whom  he  was 
in  high  favour.  This  circumstance  sufficiently  refutes  the  unfounded  as- 
sertions of  a  late  reviler  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  wilfully  disregarding  ad 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  has  asserted  that  Luke  has  compiled  Ins 
narrative  from  tiro  tales !  !  ! 
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ing  to  Lycaonia,  whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned 
through  Lystra  and  Iconium  to  Aotioch  in  Pisidia,  confirm- 
ing the  new  converts  in  the  faith, and  ordaining  elder*  in  every 
church.  Having  thus  traversed  all  Pisidia,  they  retraced 
ihi'ir  way  to  Perga  in  Patnphylia,  and,  embarking  at  Attalia, 
returned  to -Antioch  in  Syria",  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21 — 37.)' 

a.u.  17,  48.  Daring  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is 
supposed  t<>  have  he.  a  full  two  years,  certain  persons  came 
from  Judea,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without 
circumcision  and  Other  legal  eeremonies.  These  false 
teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  Bend  a  deputatian  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  Fortius 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed:  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
A.u.  19,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles 
were  nut  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1—39.)  After  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
made  some  st  iv  there,  probably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  19,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30 — 35.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  take  another  circuit  'throughout  the  churches  they 
bad  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of 
having  his  nephew  Mark  for  their  minister,  Paul  objected  to 
him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey  to  Pam- 
phylia.  (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose,  which  termi- 
nate.! in  their  separation;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there 
by  Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  compa- 
nion, departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church.  Passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed 
the  (bundles  in  "those  countries;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Oerbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timo- 
thy as  his  assistant;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they 
went  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where 
the  decrees.  (Acts'  xv.  35 — 41.  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  arrived  al  Mysia;  and  being  in  like  manner  for- 
bidden to  "proceed  to  Bi'thynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser 
Mysia  (which  separated  Bithyniafrom  the  region  of  Troas), 
and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  evangelist  Luke.   (xvi.  7,  8.) 

a.  i).  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assist- 
ants were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a 
vision  that  appeared  to  Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  monition,  they  sailed  directly  from  Troas  to 
Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  and  a  Roman  colony* 
Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
bad  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul 
and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned;  but,  being 
liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9—40.),  they  passed  through  Ampbipo- 
lis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica.    Here  he  preached  in  the 
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synagogue,  and  some  believed,  while  others  persecuted  him. 
Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul  and  his  assistants  went 
to  Berasa,  where  they  preached  with   great  success;  but  the 


unbelieving  .lews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  the 
people  against  them.  Paul,  then  tore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Berssa,  departed  to  Athens;  where  be  disputed 

daily  in"  the   BynagOgue   with   the  Jews,  and    in  the  market- 

with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.  These 
men  conducted  him  bet',, re  the  supreme  court  of  Areopagus 
tor  trial,  on  the  capital  charge  of  being  ** a  setter  forth  of 

Btrange  demon-;."   Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators, 

philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  statesmen,  Saint  Paul  deliver- 
ed his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apology  ;  in  which,  w  bile 
he  retorted  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple,  to  whom  he  preached  the  living  God,  to  them  unknown.1 

Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed  the  sublime  doctrines 
which  he  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
some  of  bis  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of 
further  information;  and  one  among  his  judges  was  converts 

<  Bishop  Pearson  sUots  fliree  fears  Ii 
Tta.  r>.  14,  and  17.  and  sometnins  more. 
ii.  r.  Bishop Tomllne,  and  l>r.  Hales,  allow  two 
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ed,  together  with  Damaris,  a  woman  of  some  rank,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  (Acts  xvii.) 

a.  d.  51 — 53.  From  Athens,  Saint  Paul  proceeded  to  Co- 
rinth, the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber, quality,  opulence,  and  learning  id'  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  celebrated  games  solemnized  on  its  isthmus,  which 
(as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which  Tarsus  was 
eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous  and 
elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year 
and  six  months,  i.e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole 
of  52,  and  the  early  part  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in 
the  ministry,  besides  Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  him 
from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his 
wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  thither  from  Borne, 
whence  the  emperor  Claudius  bad  banished  all  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at 
their  common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From 
this  city  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Tbessalonians, 
and  perhaps  also  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  success  of  Saint 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus, 
so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  dragged  him  be- 
fore Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  ;  who,  prudently  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  thai  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  from  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  1  — 
17.)  After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Corinth,  Saint 
Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for 
Epbesus,  where  he  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Ceesarea  and  Jerusalem:  from  which  latter  city  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  (18 — 22.) 

IV.  a.  d.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saint  Paul 
visited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  ( Acts  xviii. 
2-4 — 28.),  and  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first 
in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  after- 
wards taught  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — 20.)  During 
this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  56, 
Saint  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom 
he  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were 
employed  in  making  silver  shrines  in  which  the  images  of 
Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive  that  their 
trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching,  Saint  Paul  quitted 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acts 
xix.  21—41.  xx.  1.) 

a.  d.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  went 
first  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from 
Corinth.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time 
with  great  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  collections  of  the  Macedonian  Christians, 
for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

a.  d.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of 
Illyncum,  as  mentioned  in  Horn.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  con- 
tinued three  months  in  Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans); 
and  having  received  the  money  which  the  churches  had  col- 
lected for  the  poor  Christians  "in  Judaea,  he  sailed  from  Phi- 
lippi'1  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appoint- 
ment, to  whom  Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  farewell 
charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

a.  i).  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  bis  company  sailed 
directly  to  Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara:  here, 

finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and, 
leaving  Cyprus  on  their  left,  they  landed  al  Tyre.  After 
Waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  from  which 
port  they  went  on  foot  to  Caesaren,  where  they  lodged  with 
Philip  the  evangelist  During  their  stay  here  for  several 
days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  goto  Jerusalem,  was 
al  length  permitted  to  depart :  he  accordingly  arrived  there, 
for  the  fifth  'in"'-  jusl  before  the  least  of  Pentecost,  \.  fc  58, 

and  was  gladly  received  by  the  bnihren.  (xxi.  1  —  L8.J 

V.  a.  iT.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  o(  the 
church  "what  things  God  had  wroughl  among  the  Gentiles 

bj  In-  ministry;  and  when  they  heard  it  they  glorified  the 
Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some'  Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from 
Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple,  whither  he  had  gone  to 

«  While  Saint  Paul  was  in  Macedonia,  lio  wrote  liis  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 
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assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a  vow  of  Nazarite- 
ship,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief  captain 
or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Pharisee.  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin, 
Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for  Paul's  safety,  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the  council  to  accuse  him 
before  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Caesarea.  (Acts  xxii.  xxiii.) 
Five  days  after,  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  accompanied  by 
the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded 
to  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and 
profanation  of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by 
Saint  Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, though  convinced  of  his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to 
displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping  that  Paul  would  have 
given  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the  apostle  to  be  kept 
m  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  right- 
eousness, chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profli- 
gate governor's  conscience  was  alarmed.1  "  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season,  1  will  call  for  thee."  That  season,  how- 
ever, never  came ;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

a.  d.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judaea 
by  Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Saint  Paul,  and  having 
heard  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  de- 
fence, proposed  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after  this,  Agrippa  king 
of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bernice,  having  come  to  Coesarea 
to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence  from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.)  ;  but, 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous  passage,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  1 — 16.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  a 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
though  with  little  success  ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two 
years  of  his  confinement  (from  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the 
early  part  of  63),  he  received  all  that  came  to  his  house, 
preaching  the  Gospel  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
(Acts  xxviii.  17 — 31.)  During  this  first  visit  to  Rome,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

VI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  his  subsequent  travels  and  labours  from  the  spring 
of  a.  d.  63,  when  he  was  released,2  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom. But,  from  the  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement,  some 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from  Italy  to 
Judaea,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy 
to  Judaea,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which 
he  had  lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Rome)  the 
Epistle  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Having 
visited  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul 
and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at  Colosse;  and,  leaving 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  visiting 
the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth 
for  the  second  time,  Saint  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at 
Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete, 
and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third  time;3  and  early  in  65 

»  With  what  admirable  propriety  Saint  Paul  suited  his  address  to  the 
characters  of  Felix  and  Drusilla,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.  §  4. 
and  p.  327  infra. 

a  It  is  not'known  by  what  means  St.  Paul  was  delivered  from  prison. 
Calmet  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  prose- 
cute him  before  the  emperor. 

8  Such  is  the  supposition  of  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 


arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time.  How 
long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before 
the  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect,  Dr.  Macknighf  thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was 
put  to  death.  As  the  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Christians 
raged  greatly  during  this  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy ;  from  which  we  learn,  that,  though  tho 
apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  forsook  him 
and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise 
manner  of  Saint  Paul's  death,  we  have  no  certain  information, 
but,  according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a.  d.  66,  at  Aqux  Salvia:,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  interred  in  the  Via  Oatensis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  Constantine  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church 
to  his  memory.  "  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his 
immortal  writings;  which,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful,  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."1 

VII.  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of  "  Paul  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
How  indefatigably  he  exerted  himself  to  make  known  the 

flad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  preceding  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
ciently  evince.  "  One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his  readiness  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great  design 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  a  universal  religion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his 
Jewish  education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  en- 
terprise. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  afteT  he  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  abandoned  his  first  religious 
connections,  he  manifested  no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his 
former  friends.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness  was  unwearied, 
and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  their  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man. 
His  history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  courage.  His  design  was,  to  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world.  (Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his 
work  in  full  expectation  of  success,  without  any  human 
means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His  confidence 
in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and  un- 
wavering."5 Hence  "we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  clanger, 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead  :  expecting,  wherever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dan- 
gers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next, 
spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this  course 
to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years) ;  unaltered  by 
the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion; unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want, labour, persecutions;  un- 
wearied by  lono-  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
death."6 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
wrote  fourteen  Epistles,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  pe- 
culiar sublimity  and  force  of  language;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author  in  a  most 
amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faitli  was  a  prac- 
tical principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 
He  "  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  li.  book  ii.  pp.  1 155—1254.  Dr. 
Fardner,  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  231— 301. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  251—234.,  whose 
dales  have  chielly  been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Plant- 
ing of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  144—290.  vol.  ii.  passim.  Pritii,  Iiitrod.  in 
Nov.  Test,  pp.246— 2&S.  Dr.  Macknighl's  File  of  the  Aposlle  Paul,  annexed 
to  the  fourth  volume  (lto.),  or  the  sixth  volume  (Svo.),  of  his  translation 
of  the  Epistles. 

6  Murray  Street  Discourses,  p.  335.  (New  York,  1830.) 
6  Paley's  Horse  Paulina:,  p.  379.     See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  391 
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(heir  foundation.  All  the  motives  to  right  action,  nil  the  ar- 
guments for  holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  Prom  this  source;  all 

the  lines  cif  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If  I'aul  censures, 
he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope;  it'  he  laments,  he 
turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation;  if  he  insists 
that  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  he  points  to  its  practical 
ohject,  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly. 
When  he  determines  to  know  nothing  hut  his  Saviour,  and 
even  him  under  the  degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion, 
he  includes  in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptihle."'  Integrity,  tenderness 
of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mindedness,  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  Paul's 
Writings;  in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintains  the  ut- 
most respect  for  constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds 
the  various  social  and  relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  manner. 

VIII.  "All  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest 
abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated. He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but 
chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appehension,  and  an  immensely 
ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinguished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement  of  them  to 
the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could  push 
them,  lie  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a 
gnat  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longi- 
nus,  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  and  justest  discernment  in 
criticism  and  polite  literature,  classes  the  Apostle  Paul  among 
the  most  celebrated2  orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They 
breathe  a  most  generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with 
a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  aduress  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity 
hardly  ever  equalled.'"3  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher 
adapted  his  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  his  respective 
audiences,  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  propriety  and  abi- 
lity, as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  his  reasoning  with 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra, 
with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes 
for  himself  before  king  Agripna. 

1.  As  the  .lews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and 
(it  is  well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from 
their  stud >•  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion, 
in  his  discourse  to  them  (Acts  xiii.  13 — 12.),  to  illustrate 
the  divine  economy  in  opening  the  Gospel  gradually,  and 
preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for  others  of  a  yet 
more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very  handsome 
and  unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with 
their  Scriptures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of 
literature,  and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singu- 
larly apposite,  and  the  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would 
think)  must  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds.  The 
result  is  well  known;  though  a  lew  embraced  the  despised 
Gospi  I  of  Chrisi,  lie-  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  coun- 
sel of  God  towards  them. 

•J.  With  the  idolatrous  I ,veaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were 
little  better  than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland   nations 


<(  Asia  Minor),  the  great  apostle   of  the  (.'entiles  pursued  a 

rse.   (Compare  Acts  \iv.  6 — 22.)    Such  persons 

are  apt  to  be  struck  ami   affected  more  with   Bigns  and   won 


diffi  rent  course.   ((  \ 


ders  than  with  arguments;  he,  therefore,  at  his  lir^t  preach- 
ing   among   them,    very   seasonably  and    fitly  Confirmed    his 

doctrine,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been 

a  cripple   from    his   birth.      And  when    Paul  and    his  fellow- 
labourer  Barnabas  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people 

of  Lystra  ft offering  sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who 

(agreeably  to  the  fables  believed  among  the  ancient  heathen), 
they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  likeneu  of  men,  their  dis- 

COUrse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  auditors. 

They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  source  than 

natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and   obvious 

i  m  ,  si  PauLvol  i  p  109.,  t'>  which  the  reader  i* 

foi  an  ample  and  beautiful  account  "t  tbe  character  and  writing* 

apostle.    On  tin'  mbject  of  hla  "preaching  Oh 
.>■  i  eader  will  Bad  tome  In  itruclhre  remark!  In  pp.  It    -,l   of  Mr. 

\t     lonarj  exertions,  entitled  "Chrlatl 
Bnllgbtened  Specie*  or  ChruklanOharitj."  8vo  London,  1819. 
P 
'  H^w- P*  Introduction,  foi  i  p  199. 


topics  of  creation  and  providence.  The  works  of  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  living  God 
who  mad*  heaven  and  earth  end  the  tea,  and  all  things  that  are 

therein.  In  limes  past  lie  suffered  all  nations,  all  the  heathens, 
to  walk  in  (heir  own  toavs,  without  any  particular  revelation 
of  himself  like  that  which  he  made  to  tlie  people  of  Israel. 
Rut  yet  his  general  providence  afforded  ample  proofs  of  his 
power  and  goodness:  nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without 
witness,  in  that  If  did  good,  and  gave  US  rain  from  lira ven  ami 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness. 
These  arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  meanest  capacity ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  us  and  of  all  things,  he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the 
good  that  we  enjoy,  and  he  therefore  is  the  only  proper  and 
adequate  object  of  our  worship.  The  people  were  so  trans- 
ported, that  with  these  sayings  scarce  restrained  they  them  that 
tiny  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  Rut  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him  whom  they 
were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles, 
however,  had  sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we 
read,  that  within  a  little  time  they  returnid  again  to  Lystra, 
confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  con- 
tinue in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned 
and  polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16 — 31.)  we  shall  find  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illite- 
rate Lycaonians,  but  both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He 
did  not  open  his  commission  at  Athens  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle.  There  were,  doubtless, 
several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known  that  such 
cases  abound  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  had  the  good  disposition  of  the  cripple  at  Lys- 
tra, or  faith  to  be  healed.  Resides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so 
much  require  a  sign  (lCor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not  only  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  Jnrs  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish  prose- 
lytes), but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophers 
of  I  he  Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects;  some  of  whom  treated  him 
as  a  babbler,  while  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  and,  consequently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  of 
Athens,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  ami  the  Remvrree* 
tion.  At  length  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or 
Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in 
that  city  for  matters  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort :  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  id'  news, 
for  which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
notorious,1  they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of 
his  new  doctrine.  What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscuous  and 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosophers 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions;  and  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of 
his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of 
his  hearers !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar 
and  philosophical  religion,  are  lure  exposed  and  refuted.  If 
there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testi- 
fies how  great  a  master  he  was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  truths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained;  and  all  w  ithin  the 
Compass  <>l'  B  very  few  verses.  Prom  an  altar  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  such  an  inscription,  We  have  the  attestation  of 
Several  ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  U)  re- 
prove them  for  their  greal  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom 
they  ignorantly  worshipped  to  dechtre  unto  (hem.  It  might  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to  recommend 
and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god  ;  but  he  could  not  well 
be  Bubject   to  the  penalty  of  tbe   law   only  for  declaring  him 

wl i  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.     The 

opportunity  was  lair,  and  lie  improves  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  parlicu- 
lars. — That  God  modi  the  world  ami  all  things  therein  :  w  hub 

proposition,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief 

and  opini was  yet  directly  Contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans, 

ami  to  the  Peripatetics;  the  former  of  whom  attribute, I  the 

formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all 

«  .See  tliis  chai  ictei  "i  the  ft.thenl*ni  Illustrated,  in  Vol  I.  p  90 
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things  had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity — 
That  teeing  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  dwelkth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  givelh,  to  all  Vfe 
and  breath  and  all  things ;  which  was  levelled  not  so  niucli 
against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular  religion  of 
Athens;  for  the  philosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  Deity ;  but  the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that 
there  were  local  gods,  that  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his 
immensity,  might  be  confined  within  temples,  and  notwith- 
standing his  all-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat  and  fumes 
of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  givelh  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things. — 
That  he  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.-  which  was 
not  only  opposed  to  the  Epicureans,  who  derived  the  begin- 
ning of  the  human  race  from  the  mere  effects  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied 
mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted 
themselves  to  be  Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other 
stock  or  race  of  men,  but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  na- 
tives of  their  own  country. — That  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being:  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation 
from  one  of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Cilician,1  his  own 
countryman,  who  lived  above  three  hundred  years  before,  and 
in  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemistich  is  still  extant. 
As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring.  An  evident  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  illus- 
trate divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic 
audience. — That  forasmuch  then  as  ive  are  the  offspring  of 
God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  silver  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  mart's  device  :  which  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people, 
who  thought  the  very  idols  themselves  to  be  gods,  and  ter- 
minated their  worship  in  them. — That  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before  to  the 
people  of  Lystra,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  ,-  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise 
man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  God  himself. — Because  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead :  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse 
glanced  at  some  of  his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the 
notions  of  others,  and  he  had  not  before  touched  and  offend- 
ed them  altogether;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked  (the  Epicureans,  and  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure),  and  others  said  (the  Platonists,  and  the 
graver  sort  of  his  audience),  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter,  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to 
themselves.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed 
(a  diminutive  expression  to  signify  that  he  made  but  very  few 
converts)  ;  among  whom  the  principal  were  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  (who  is  said  to  have  Deen  afterwards  constituted  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens),  and  a  woman  of  rank  named  Da- 
mans. 

4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.),  he  had 
for  his  hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  lust,  and  injustice  ; — a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear, 
much  less  to  reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  pri- 
soner. This,  then,  was  a  case,  which  required  great  art  as 
well  as  great  courage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  our  apostle 
mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove.  He  had  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the  sins;  and 
yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  the  sinner.  He  had 
the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes  ;  yet 

•  Bp.  Barrington  conjectures  that  this  quotation  was  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  in  which  the  words  spoken  by  Saint  Paul  are 
also  to  be  found.  See  Mr.  Townsend's  New  Test,  arranged  in  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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with  so  much  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  person, — an  ex- 
ample, the  most  worthy  of  our  imitation  ;  as  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  pala- 
table, at  least  salutary  and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St.  Paul  insinuate  himself  into 
the  soul  of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the 
remembrance  oi  his  vices  ! — not  by  denouncing  vengeance 
against  him,  for  his  lust  and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  the  opposite  virtues, — showing  their 
reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their  rewards  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned, — not  of  unrighteousness, — 
not  of  incontinence, — but  oi  righteousness  and  chastity  ,• — and 
by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary  vir- 
tues, he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke  !  and  it  effec- 
tually succeeded :  for,  as  the  prisoner  spake, — the  judge 
trembled. 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  apos- 
tle's fine  address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  king  Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him 
that  he  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would 
to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  also  ALL  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost,  and  altogether,  such  us  I  am — except 
these  bonds.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  prodigious  effect 
must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience !  To 
his  singular  attainments  in  learning  the  Roman  governor  pub- 
licly bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies,  and-his  profound  erudi- 
tion, had  disordered  his  understanding,  and  occasioned  his 
supposed  insanity. 

I  he  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently 
acquainted  with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  "  He 
greatly  excelled  in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  he  perpetually  cites  and  explains 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinently  accommodates 
to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Born  at  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days,  ini- 
tiated in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quoting,2  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and 

a  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  read  the  Greek  poets,  and 
has  quoted  Aratus,  Epimenides,  and  Menander;  though  it  is  scarcely  sus- 
pected by  any  one,  thai  he  quotes  or  refers  to  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  arid 
Euripides.  There  is,  however  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes),  such  a  similarity 
between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostle's  words,  that  we  arc  almost 
persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehensive  mind  ;  and  if  they 
were,  he  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  incomparably 
more  exalted. 

ITim.  vi.  25.  'O,*xxxp40?  xx.  juovo;  Auv*(t7>k,  c  Bx<tiXeu;  r».  0xtnKevi>vT(BV, 
xxt  Kupios  tiuk  xvptivovTuiv.  The  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  by 
iEschylus  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Supplicants  ; 

Ts\.toT»Toi»xP*ToS.  Ver.  520.   Ed.  Porson. 

"O  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the 
perfect." 

ITim.  vi.  16.  'O^ovof  txv*  a$xvx<r.xv,  <?«,;  cix«>v  te5rpoo-iTo„.— Who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  unto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jove,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

Aynfu,;  Zfcvw  Avvxtrlxs 

X*T£XS.5    O^TTC 

M*f>,«*po;o-<r«v  *iyu».  Ver.  608.    Edit.  Brunck. 

"  But  thou,  an  ever-during  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour 
of  Olympus!" 

"This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  grand  and  noble  ;  but  how  insigni- 
ficant does  it  appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the 
inspired  writer !  The  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  heaven  ;  but  the  God  of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzling  and  so  resplen- 
dent, that  it  is  perfectlly  unapproachable  !" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  Tov  xyuvx  tov  xx\ov  ttyovia-fcxi,  tov 
Spoftov  Ti-rsKsxx.    I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Alcestis  oi  Euripides,  in  which  the  very  ex- 
pressions used  here  by  the  apostle  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion 
of  a  wife  laying  down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  had 
refused  to  do  it. 

Oux  tiicKnirx;  ouS'  iTt\ftn(rx(  d-uvnv 
Tou  crou  7T|>o  vxiSeq-  xKKa  ti)v  $'  nxrxTi 

uvx.x"  oSmav,  »k  tycu  ««  M-ftp* 
TlxTtpx  Ti  y'  fvJixioj  xv  iyoi/xtiv  /iOu»jw 
Kxi  rm  xxa.ov  y'  xv  tovJ'  xywv  r\y„vitrw, 
Tco  reu  z-po  **>£<>$  xxtSx^v.  Akest.  V.  614. 

"Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son  ;  but  hast 
goffered  this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  niv 
father  nod  mother:  thou  wouldest  have  fought  a  good  fight  had'st  thov 
died  for  thy  son." 

The  «»».'»  myuv,  good  fght,  was  used  among  the  Greeks  to  express  a 
contest  of  the  most  hnno'urable  kirid:  and  in  this  sense  the  apostle  uses  it. 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16.,  and  on  2 Tim.  iv.8.) 
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active  life,  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most  ample  and  vari- 
ous treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  himself  tells 
us,  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was 
known  to  all  the  .lews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left 
all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  fir  behind  him.  Ipro- 
fited  in  tin:  Jewish  religion  about  my  fellows.  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  natural  abilities  so  sijjn.il,  of  literary  acquisitions 
so  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of 
an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  God 
judged  a  tit  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  mankind. 
A  negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  writings.  .  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of 
sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
aad  harmonize  his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his 
vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  bis 
theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  all-comprehensive  mind  never  loses 
sight  of  bis  subject  ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing that  astonishes  and  convinces."1  What  a  treasure  of 
divinity  and  morality  is  contained  in  his  epistles  !  which, 
4,as  examples  of  a  nervous,  invigorating,  commanding  style, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and 
continuity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians  as 
the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste. 
Yet  are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate 
the  refined  taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are 
few  pieces  of  composition  that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  ap- 
propriate figure.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that 
has  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that  may  not  be  found  in  one 
part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in  an  apposite  situa- 
tion. 

"  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed.  As  such,  the  description  of  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God  may  be  produced.  •  The 
word  of  God  is  Living  and  energetic,  and  more  cutting  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Again,  when  the  apostle 
expresses  his  desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his 
converts  ;  how  noble  and  appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  expression!  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  (mw/apuu)  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'  And  how 
full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative  appellation  of 
the  Philippians  ;  '  My  brethren,  beloved  and  Longed  for,  my 
joy  and  my  crown  !'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the  hea- 
then moralists  comparable  to  that  "lino  description  of  charity 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  1 


Speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  m 

comparison  of  charily  ;  and  the  tongues  of  nun  and  of angels 
can  never  exceed  this  dt  Bcription.  All  the  powers  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  are  to  be  Been  and  felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle  ;  and  what  alii  eting  solemnity  does  it  add 
to  that  most  Bolemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  tfu  burial  of  the 
dead.'  Hut  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  thai  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction 
he  is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity 

Of  expn  Bsion  thai  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and, 

while  it  astonishes,  convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delight- 
ful violence.     When  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  goodness 

of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  OS  the  mean-  of  salvation,  the 

reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and  overwhelmed  with 
Belf-abatement.  \\  hen  he  exultingly  depicts  the  excellences 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are*  lost  Ln  wonder,  love,  and  praise !'  When 
he  concisely  describes  his  Bufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joy- 
ous triumphing  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  pro- 
pagators of  ( Christianity,  we  require  a  new  idea  of  the  human 
mind  ;  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of 
to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render  them  our  humble  adora- 
tion, till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  bj  the  might  of 
the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  that    these    holy    men    so    nobly   won    their   heavenly 

crown.    When  we  read  bis  exulting  and  fervenl  i  \pie    ions 
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of  delight  in  the  Gospel,  and  thankfulness  for  the  glorious 
office  of  an  apostle,  how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  burn  within 
us  at  being  permitted  by  the  good  providence  of  God  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  privileges  so  admirably  extolled  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  epistles  is  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexam- 

Eletl  in  any  other  writer.  Words  of  the  most  intense  Bigni* 
cation  are  accumulated,  and,  by  their  very  strength,  are 
made  to  express  their  weakness  w;hen  compared  with  the  in- 
expressible greatness  of  their  object.  Our  language  cannot 
express  the  force  of  *.&  vmie€o)w  tig  vm&Kn  aiawv  /Sagec  i.~»c 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
translation  of  an  eminent  critic, 'an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
quately displayed  in  any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even 
the  ordinary  grammatical  compounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus,  wishing  to  express  his 
own  utter  worthlessness  considered  in  himself,  he  makes  use 
of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted  sentences 
of  the  classic  authors :  i/uiu  t«  exa^/riT^a,  not  unaptly  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  '  less  than  the  least.'  "2 

Another  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  is  presented  to 
our  notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the 
passions,  and  engages  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under 
the  present  depravity  of  human  nature,  our  reason  being  en- 
feebled, and  our  passions  consequently  grown  powerful,  it 
must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these  in  the  cause  we 
would  serve ;  and  therefore,  his  constant  endeavour  was, — 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm 
and  interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  (with 
the  bulk  of  mankind)  the  main-springs  of  human  action,  to 
these  he  addressed  himself  most  effectually, — not  by  cold 
speculation  upon  abstract  fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  assu- 
rances of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who  can  hear 
without  trembling,  that, — the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  reveal*  dfrom 
heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  B  »- 
geance  on  the  ungodly ,-  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of 
his  power  !  And  the  happiness  of  heaven  he  describes  by 
words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  all  Language 
but  his  own, — by  a  weight  of  glory  infinite  and  eternal  beyond 
all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
he  directed  his  epistles:  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affec- 
tions by  his  endearing  manner  of  address.  I  las  he  occasion 
to  introduce  any  subject,  which  he  is  afraid  will  prejudice 
and  disgust  his  bigoted  countrymen  the  Jews  ?  1  le  announces 
it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures  the  attention, 
ami  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  nothing 
can  be  denied.  "This  appears  particularly  in  bis  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  and  heart- 
felt grief  he  mentions  the  ungrateful  truth  of  the  Jews'  re- 
jection of  the  Messiah,  and  their  dereliction  by  God  for 
their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How  studious  is  be  "to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  example  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and  argu 
incuts  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus'.  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral 

suasion,  Saint   l'aul    greatly   excels.'      Upon   occasion,  also, 

we  lind  him  employing  the  most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in 

Batilizing  the  faults  anil   foibles   Of  those  to  whom  be  wrote. 

With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he  animadvert  upon  the 
( 'orinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly,  in  Buffering  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  a  false  iudaizing  teacher!  A  more  delicate 
and  poignanl  instance  of  irony,  than  the  following  passage, 
is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  mel  with  :  What  is  it,  says  he  to 
the  ('orinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  t<>  other  churches, 
except  that  I  myself  was  not  burthensonte  In  you  (by  taking 
any  acknowledgment  for  my  labours)!  io  forgive  me  thts 
wrong.  (2  Cor.  xii.  L3.) — To  his  eloquence,  as  a  public 
speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)1  foolishly  imagining  the  gods  to 
have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persona  oL 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.    And  though  it 
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is  said  his  bodily  presence  was  mean,  and  his  speech  contemp- 
tible, yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  asper- 
sion of  his  enemies,  the  effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and 
sink  him,  and  ruin  his  usefulness."1 


SECTION  II. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    APOSTOLICAL    EPISTLES    IN    GENERAL, 
AND    THOSE    OF    SAINT    PAUL    IN    PARTICULAR. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Epistles. — Nature  of  these  -writings. — 
II.  Number  and  order  of  the  Epistles,  particularly  those  of 
Paul. — III.  Of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  their  order. — IV. 
General  plan  of  the  apostolic  Epistles. — V.  Causes  of  their 
obscurity  considered  and  explained. —  Observations  on  the 
phraseology  of  Paul  i7i  particular. 

I.  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian 
communities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  di- 
vision of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  abundantly 
confirm  all  the  material  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  un- 
doubted testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epis- 
tles, written  to  the  churches  already  planted ;  and  the  mira- 
culous gifts,  with  which  the  apostles  were  endued,  are  often 
appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.2  ' 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  are  contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  any  person  who  attentively  studies  tire  Epistles,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  addressed  to  particular  Christian  societies  or  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to 
confute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose  differences  and 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Chris- 
tians to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  have  already 
shown)  under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been 
received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  in- 
spired writers,  it  consequently  follows  (notwithstanding  some 
writers  have  insinuated  that  they  are  not  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  them  altogether) 
that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  in  these  Epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to  salvation, 
as  the  doctrines  and  precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  recorded  in  the  Gospels :  because  in  writing  these 
Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants,  apostles,  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will, 
the  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.3 
On  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistleshave 
by  some  divines  been  termed  the  doctrinal  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place  they  announce  and  explain  doctrines,  of 
which  our  Saviour  had  not  fully  treated  in  his  discourses,  and 
which  consequently  are  not  clearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels. 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully 
and  clearly  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  12.),  but  accom- 
modated his  expressions  to  those  prejudices  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Of  this  description  were  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous 
notions  then  entertained  by  their  countrymen,  the  apostles  ex- 
pected would  be  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  accompanied  with  the 
same  pomp  and  splendour  which  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly 

i  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  202.  See  also  Michael- 
is's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  119—159.  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul's 
Eloquence.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  248— 271.)  Dr 
Old  Testament,  and  Sermons,  pp.  369—379. 
and  2 Tim.  iv.  8. 

a  See  particularly  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xiv. 

'  Dr.  Whitby's  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  §  1.  On  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  see  also  Arclib.  Magee's  Discourses,  voh  i.  pp. 
471-474.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  et  seq. 
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monarchy.  This  opinion  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  proper  to  eradicate 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to  remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy 
degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  we 
find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  they 
were  to  enjoy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table,  and  sit- 
ting on  thrones,  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (Luke 
xxii.  30.    Matt.  xix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  real  nature  of  its  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  repre- 
sentations they  give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  true  Christians,  and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive 
thence,  in  order  to  persuade  them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon 
the  things  of  this  world.  They  describe  the  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away  (1  Pet.  i.  4.)  ;  by  a  new  heaven,  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (2  Pet.  iii.  13.), 
where  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  :  he  shall  reign 
with  an  absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  our  honour  and  hap- 
piness that  God  is  exalted;  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  our 
minds  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  but  on 
those  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal.   (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  dis- 
courses concerning  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See 
Mark  ix.  10.  Luke  ix.  45.  xviii.  34.)  They  vainly  expected 
that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and  triumphs, 
and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become  glo- 
rious through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken 
ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  effects  were  not 
understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect 
an  exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  Christ's  dying 
for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justification,  is  every 
wheTC  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Saint  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.),  in  comparison  of  it, 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  conde- 
scension of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service, 
having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi. 
20.  2  Cor.  v.  15.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Tit.ii.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19.)  Hence 
they  derive  those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial;  of  crucifying 
the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Rom. 
vi.  6.  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2.)  ;  of  patience  under  afflictions,  and  rejoicing 
in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  1  Pet.  ii.  19.  &c, 
iv.  13.);  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Col.  iii.  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  arid  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  cru- 
cified to  it ;  and  becomes  more  thati  conqueror  through  Christ 
that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  the 
Jews.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  event  in  some 
general  expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt, 
viii.  1.  xx.  1.  Luke  xv.  11.  &c.)  ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
God  would  reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the 
world  more  fully  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary value  which  they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges 
which  they  fancied  were  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  made 
them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow- 
heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body  or  church  with  them,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel.  (Eph. 
iii.  6.)  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.)  And  Saint  Paul  tells  us 
that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.)  :  and  therefore  not  fully  dis- 
covered by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefficacy  of  the 
law  to  procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  cessation 
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of  the  law,  and  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Christ's 
priesthood  are  set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  hi-  20.  25.  Gal.  ii.  21. 
iii.  16.  v.  2.  5.   Heb.  ix.  10.  vii.  18.  v.  5,  G.   vii.  24,  25 

Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concern- 
ing inuny  great  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to 
be  ottered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.1  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of 
Christ — '•  Render  unto  Cxsar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's" 
but  arc  enlarged  upon  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
(xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.),  and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In  like  manner  the  duties,  Which  we 
owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  (our  spiritual  governors), 
are  more  expressly  taught  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vi.  C),  the  Thessalonians  (IThess.  v.  12,  13.),  and  to 
the  Hebrews,  (xiii.  17,  IS.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters 
and  servants,  are  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  (v.  28 — 33.  vi.  1 — 9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  11 — 
25.) ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  the 
pens  of  the  apostles,  not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies 
of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  the 
sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
as  were  of  universal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
faithful  in  all  succeeding  generations.2  It  is  true  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  several  of  the  epistles  was  the  correction  of 
errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches  :3  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  duties  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and  irregu- 
larities, and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  from  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.  And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning 
meats  and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
similar  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the 
first  occasion  of  them : — even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will 
always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifferent ;  when  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon  them,  are 
duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the 
rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  point,  which  is  of 
universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they 
will  give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion  of 
leading  others  into  sin. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. Of  these  apostolical  h  tiers,  fourteen  were  written  by 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  they  arc  not  placed  in  our 
Bibles  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but  according  to  the  supposed  precedence  of  the  socie- 
ties 01  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus,  the 
epistles  to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  cities  OI  places  whither  they  were  sent.  "The  Epistle  to 
tic    Romans  stands  first,  because  Koine  was  the  chief  city  of 

tin-  Roman  empire:  this  is  followed  by  the  two  Kpistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a  large,  polite,  and  re- 
nowned city.      To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  the  Calalians, 

who  were  the  inhabitant s  of  Garatia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  were  several  churches.  .Next  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bphesiahs.  because  Epheeus  was  the  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  die  Epis- 
tles to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason 

than  this,  vi-/..  that  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and,  there- 
lore,  the  Epistle  to  ii,,.  Philippians  was  placed  before  those 

to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  who  6  Citiefl  were    not 

distinguished   by  any   particular  circumstance.     He  also 

thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shorllie,,  of  the  two  Kpistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  especially  of  tic  Bl  COnd,  caused  thciu 
to  he  placed  last  among  tile  h  Iter-  addre--i-d  to  churches, 
though  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint   Paul's 

Epistles. 

Among  the  Kpistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those 

to  Timothy  hare  the  ptecedi  nee,  as  lie  was  a  favourite  disci- 
1  Compare  Boh.  v.  s  SO.    tftieai  v.  k    Heb,  .\iii.  it,  16. 
■  Whitby,  v.l  a,  p.  i.    i.,, nib's  Direction!  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of 

■Sucn  were  the  corrupting  of  Chrl  ttaaity  with  mixtures  ol  I 

»"■' i""1'  iri.in  ii,,.  i,., ih  winrii  riipyhad  received,  conten 

woranip,  ami  misbehaviour  m  iii-  in,  ihecUi  honouring  of  marriagi 


pie  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  because  those  Epistles  are  the 
longest  and  fullest.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
who  was  an  evangelist;  and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  last, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  private  Christian. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  its 
authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) ; 
Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  all 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our 
Bibles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  :  but  to  this  classifica- 
tion there  arc  two  serious  objections,  viz.  1.  The  order  of 
their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  orunanimously  set- 
tled; and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty  will  attend  the  altera- 
tion of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  editions 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the  received 
arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  also  of  Irena-us, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is  the  most 
ancient  order :  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  ;4  and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received 
order  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  a 
Table  of  their  Chronological  Order  (as  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the 
times  when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written. 
The  dates,  &c.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned 
men,  are  duly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


EPISTLES. 

1  Thessalonians 

2  Thessalonians 
Galalians 

1  Corinthians 
Romans 

2  Corinthians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians     - 
Philemon  - 
Hebrews 


places.  A.  D 

Cmi, ,tli  ...           52 

•  Corinth-  -  -  -52 
rw;„.^  S  At  the  close  of  52 
Oortoth.  J  or  early  in          53 

•  Ephesus  -  -  -  -57 
Corinth  \^:]"\li'L™±°JJl 


(  or  the  beginning  of  58 
(  Macedonia,  )  m 

((perhaps  from  Philippi)  5 

Rome  -  -  -  61 

ti™.„  S  Before  the  end  of  ii2 

-Home     -     Jorthebegtoningorfeg 
Rome  -  -        -  -  62 

■  Rome     -      \  *bont  the  end  of  62 
^  or  earlv  in  6J 

5  Italy  )  <  About  the  end  of  62 

?  (perhaps  Irom  Home)  j  (  or  early  in  63 

i.«moiny  -  -  -Macedonia  -  -  -     64 

1 !'"  ...        Macedonia  61 

ZTimothy  .  .  -Rome      -  ...     65 

III.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
They  are  termed  Catholic,*  that  is,  general  or  universal,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  parti- 
cular city  or  country,  or  to  individuals,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epis- 
tles were,  but  to  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of 
several  countries.     The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  dates  of 

the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  where  thev  were 
written,  agreeably  to  the  order  established  in  the  following 

pages. 

EPISTLES.  PLACES.  A.  D. 

James    ....    Judsa     -          -  -          -     61 

i  Peter       -          -          -        Borne-          •  -          -         r-i 

2  Peter  ....    Rome      About  the  beginning  of  66 

1  John        -          .          \         Unknown         ;  <                 r.s 

? (perhaps  Ephesus))  ?orcarIy;> 

2  and  3  John  -  -  .  Ephesus  -  \  §§ 
.  .  (  or  early  in  69 
'noe           -            -           •          Unknown-           .  .       i,j  ,,,  r,-, 

IV.  The  general   plan  on  which  the   E  pis  ties  are  written 

is,  Jirst,  to  discuss  -and  decide  the  controversy,  or  to  refute  the 
erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  church.  Or  among 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  which  was  the 

occasion  of  their  being  written;  and,  secondly,  to  recommend 

the  observance  of  those  duties,  which  Would  he  necessary, 
and  of  absolute  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in  every 
age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particulai 
graces. or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  which  the  dis- 
putes that  occasioned  the  Epistles  might  tempi  them  to  necr- 
[set  In  pursuing  this  method,  regard  is  had.  first,  to  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  which  the  under- 
standing is  tO   lead    the  way,   and  the   will,   affections,   and 

active  powers  are  to  follow  ■  and,  secondly,  to  the  nature  of 

religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching 

ns  that  we  are  not  to  be  determined  by  superstitious  fancies, 

•  Dr.  Lardner*!  Work*,  Bra  vol.  »i    pp    646    6*9.:    Uo,  \<>l    iii.  pp. 

On  tin  origin  and  reaaona  of  thie  appellation,  see  Chapter  IV.  Sect.  I. 

I  I.  in  1 1  a 
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nor  by  blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  judgment  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  also  show- 
ing us  the  necessary  union  of  faith  and  practice,  of  truth  and 
holiness.  The  pious,  affectionate,  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort,  or  offer  conso- 
lation, can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  him,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  authors. 

V.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  all  fun- 
damental points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.1 
The  reason  of  these  seeming  difficulties  is  evident.  In  an 
Epistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly  mentioned, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  affairs  discussed  by  Saint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote;  who  conse- 
quently would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the 
force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  however,  we  who 
live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  in- 
tended, except  what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles 
themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  things  in  them 
should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from 
many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  questions 
proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents ;  which,  if  they  had 
been  preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages 
much  lietter  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  Saint  Paul,  owino-  to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing 
an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile  mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  section),  he  seems  to  have  written  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  without  closely  attending  to  method.  Hence 
arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  ab- 
ruptly, in  order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though 
not  immediately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted 
such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his  digression  without  any 
intimation  of  the  change  of  topic,  so  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His  fre- 
quent changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections, 
which  he  answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  are 
also  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  1.  The 
modern  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the 
connection  of  parts,  and  break  them  into  fragments ;  and, 
2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
reproofs.2  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  but 
the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  we  study  with  a  right  spirit,  willenable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  rest  without  difficulty.  The  most  useful  mode  of 
studying  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
unquestionably,  that  proposed  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Locke;  which,  having  been  already  noticed  when  treating  on 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary again  to  repeat.3 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Date,  and  where  -writ ten.- — II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  Epistle  ,-  particularly  of  chapters  XV.  and  XVI.— 
III.   The  church  at  Borne,  -when  and  by  -whom  founded. — 

i  The  following  remark  of  a  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in 
general,  is  particularly  applicable  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.— "  Difficulties 
indeed  there  arc,  but  the  life-directing  precepts  they  contain  are  suffi- 
ciently easy  ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures  With  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  lead  man- 
kind to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They 
inform  our  reason,  they  guide  our  consciences;  in  short,  they  have  the 
words  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  life."  Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
See  also  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  Saint  Paul,  vol.  i.  pp.  59—72. 

»  Locke's  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  (Works, 
vol.  iii.),  p.  275.  et  seq.  See  also  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  146—103.,  for  some  useful  remarks  on  the 
obscurity  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


IV.  Occasion. — V.  Internal  state  of  the  church  at  Home. — 
VI.  Scope. — VII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VIII.  Observa- 
tions on  this  Epistle. 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of 
time,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolical'letters,  either  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Various  years  have  been  assigned 
for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  55 ;  Lano-ius, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reinec- 
cius,  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  57  :  Baronius, 
Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  to  the  year  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our 
Bible  chronology,  to  the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of 
58,  or  the  beginning  of  59;  and  Rosenmiiller  to  the  end  of 
the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date  is  that  which  assigns 
this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning  of  58;  at 
which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  25 — 27.)4  The  Epistle 
was  dictated  by  the  apostle  in  the  Greek  language5  toTertius 
his  amanuensis  (xvi.  22.),  and  was  sent  to  the  church  at 
Rome,  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea 
(xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  Saint  Paul  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi. 
23.  where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain 
of  Corinth  (which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the 
place  of  his  residence),  and  from  Gaius,  who  lived  at  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  terms  his  host,  and  the  host 
of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
be  a  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  Saint  Paul,  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  the  ancient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions, 
but  by  the  express  declarations  and  quotations  of  Irena-,us,s 
Theophilus  of  Antiochy  Clement  of  Alexandria,8  Tertullian,9 
Origen,1"  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was 
also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,"  Barnabas,12 
Clement  of  Rome,13  Ignatius,14  Polycarp,15  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.13 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late 
years  impugned  by  Heumann,  Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhorn. 
Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,17  the  result  of  whose  researches 
proves,  first,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  this  supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of 
any  authority  (with  some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi. 
25 — 27.,  and  with  the  omission  of  these  verses  in  a  few 
cases)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. 
Jerome  mentions,18  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts  which 
omitted  xvi.  25 — 27. ;  and  Wetstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority 
from  manuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  sus- 
pecting them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by 
whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  Saint  Pe- 
ter, can  produce  no  solid  foundation  for  their  opinion  :  for,  if 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 

*  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Flatt,  in  a  dissertation,  De  tempore,  quo  Pauli  eptstola  ad  Rnmanos 
scripta  sit  (Tubingae,  1789)  ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Com- 
mentationum  Theologicarnm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54—  74. 

*  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagined  that  this  epistle  was  written  in 
Latin,  but  this  nolion  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian 
antiquity;  and  John  Adrian  Bolton,  a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was 
written  in  Aramaic,  but  he  was  amply  refuted  by  Griesbach.  Viser,  Herm. 
Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  ii.  p.  354.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  That 
Greek  was  the  original  language  we  have  already  proved,  supra,  Vol.  I 
pp.  193,  194. 

e  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163—165.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  369. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  195—199. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  885^-88& 

8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  222—224. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400—402. 

a  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266—272.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  424^28. 
io  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  375—377. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482-4S4. 
»i  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  471,  472.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
«a  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  2S6,  287. 
is  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  35.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 
■«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
is  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
i6  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
n  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  pp.  42—50. 
13  Hieronyini  Comm.  in  Eph.  iii.  5. 
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r.n  event  would  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  labours  of  Peter  arc  particularly  related 
with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  that 

book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Koine  by  the 
joint  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Ro- 
mans i.  8.  that  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city  previously 
to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As,  however,  the  fame  of  this 
church  had  reached  him  long  before  he  wrote  the  present 
letter  (xv.  -J.'i.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Renson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Koseumuller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  lirst  preached  there  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  for  we  learn  from  Acts 
ii.  in.  that  there  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  strangers  of  Borne, 
Jews,  mid  proselytes.  These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return 
home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to  their  countrymen  there,1 
and  probably  converted  some  of  them:  so  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile  countries, 
was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged  by 
converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
•and  in  process  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in 
such  numbers,  that,  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was  much  spoken  of  through- 
out the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and  Junia 
may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the 
same,  perhaps,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bear- 
ing the  cross,   (xvi.  13.  Mark  xv.  210 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Pom. 
xvi.  3. Y  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2.),  was  very 
desirous  of  Beeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.  xv.  11.  xvi.  1.) ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  visiting  them,  as  lie  had  proposed,  in  his 
journey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome,  to  send  tin  in  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.)  Finding, 
however,  that  the  church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens 
who  had   embraced   the   Gfospel,   and   partly  of  Jews,   who, 

with  many  remaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the 

Mi  nli  ;  and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from 
the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with  the  He- 
brew Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  ami  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  tin'  Roman  Christians  against  the 
insinuations  of  false  teachers;  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the 
hitter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

\.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed 
by  those  whose  errors  the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes. 

It  i-  clear  that  he  wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been  either 
Gentiles  or  Jews,  and    that   his   grand  design  was  to  remove 

the  prejudices  entertained   by  both  tin  se  descriptions  of 

The  greater  pari  of  the  Gentiles,  v.  ho  lived  in  gross  ig- 
norance, did   not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the 

pardon  of  their  Bins,  or  the  salvation  of  tin  ir  s.nils;   and  the 

re    t    believed    thai     their  vill  lies    deserved   I  he  favour  of  their 

gods,   either   in    this  World  or  in  the  next,  if  there  went  any 

I.,    exped    alter  death.       Tin  V    alSO    though)    that    their 

rices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if 
they  were  truly  Borry  tor  the  crime,  they  had  committed; 

for  they  declared  a  man  to  lie  innocent    who   repented  ,,f  his 

fault.  Iii  order  to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had 

recourse  to  purifications  and  sacrifices,  and  sunn  times  Offered 

human  victims;  bat  the  wisest  among  them  maintained  that 

nothing  was   more   lit  to  appease  the  Divinity  Ihan  a  change 

of  life; 

The  Ji  us,  i,n  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into 
three  class  >.    The   /!.■-.-/  was  composed  of  righteous  men 

whose    righteousness   exceeded    tluir    sins;    the    .world   e..iu- 

i   v  this  time  there  were  great  numb  loaephu 

number  amount!  a  to  eight  (hoaeand  (  Untiq  Jod  lib.  xvii, 
nforma  m  iiiut  I 
obtained  the  privlli  ordlng  to  their  own  law*. 


prised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal  to  their  sins; 
and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were  more 
in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  nol  to  stand  in  need 
of  pardon:    hut    they  believed    that    they  should   obtain   it  by 

repentance,  by  confession  of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by 
prayer,  by  the  afflictions  which  God  sent  them,  by  then 

purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by 

the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  oil',  red  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement; — and  if  there  yet  remained  any  thing  to 
be  pardoned,  every  thine  (tfiey  said)  would  be  expiated  by 
death.  Further,  the  most  zealous  amono  the  Jews  entertain- 
ed various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justification, 
to  the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government, 
which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paul  has  refuted 
them  at  considerable  length  in  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by 
which  tiny  were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin  ;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  cove- 
nant God  made  with  them;  for  the  sake  of  which  piety,  as  He 
had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  obliged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  con- 
futed by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  that 
God's  promises  were  made  only  to  the  faithful  descendants  of 
Abraham;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  eon- 
firms  his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  29,  30.  that  God  was  alike  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  covenant,  broken  by 
their  common  father  Adam,  should  be  restored  to  both  by  the 
common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  knowledge  of  God  through  the  law  of  God,  ana 
their  diligence  in  the  study  of  thai  law  :  which  they  estimated 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the 
observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  Levitical  lam,  which  were  to  expiate 
sin,  especially  circumcision  and  sacrifices ;  whence  the  Jews 
inferred  that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved, — in  other  words,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Jewish  church.  In  opposition  to 
this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint  Paul  teaches  thai  the  Levitical  law 
does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin  ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,  (iii. 
20.  v.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that 
as  God  had  promised  Abraham  thai  be  would  bless  his  seed, 
that  He  would  give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessing, 
but  also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  would  sulTer  it  to 

dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and  t sider  it  as  his  church  upon 

earth  ;  then  tore  this  blessing  extended  it  to  their  whole  na 
tion.  They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  these  pro- 
mises to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abra- 
ham, whether  be  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbe- 
lieving. They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to 
pronounce  against  their  nation  the  propni  cies  with  which  ho 

was   inspired,   but  was  bound    to   resist    the  will  of  God,    by 

praying,  like  Moles,  that  bis  name  might  be  expunged  from 
the  honk  of  life.  Tin  -<■  Jewish  errors  illustrate  that  very 
difficult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  Bhow  that  the  question  dis- 
cussed by  Saint  Paul,  relative  to  predestination  and  election, 
is  totally  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  Binee 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  the 
( Christian  wi  rid. 

3.  It  is  well  known  thai  the  Pharisees, at  bast  those  who 

were  id'  the  parly  of  .hi. las  the  Gaulonite  or  GaHlaean,  che- 
rished the  most  rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates;  and 
from  a  raise  interpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  i.").,  thought  it 

unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  R an 

emperor.-  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  establish  a  tem- 

fioral  kingdom,  and  liberate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
tomans,1  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  throw  oil' the  yoke.     Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already 
to  en  ite  qisturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of 

Claudius,  ih.it  all  Jews   should   depart  from  Koine;1   ami  as, 

i  Com]  phua,  Am.  Jud.  lit.,  xvii  ,-  B     Ii 

■ 
,,,1,1  have  id'-  iuj  rhere,  and  thai  the  Oentilea 

should  I"  i 

!, lis  iic  n.-il,  Jnd.  lib.  v..   .-    a  mo,  c.  4. 

■  ■  :. 
>  Acta  avlil  2     Buetonlui  In  Claudiano,  c.25. 
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in  those  early  times,  the  Christians  were  generally  con- 
founded with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  both  were 
included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  The  senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who 
in  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  em- 
peror was  seldom  free  from  danger :  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  was  purchased  by 
largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  political  notions 
cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several 
instances,  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government, 
who  woulrfbe  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city, 
persons  who  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 
curity: nor  is  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  that  the  Chris- 
tians, under  an  idea  of  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  Saint  Paul  judged  it 
necessary  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peacea- 
bly to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
them,  that  the  powers  that  be  (Rom.  xiii.  1.),  or  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  forbids  them  to 
meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  government.1  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was 
that  monster  of  iniquity,  Nero. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens 
and  Jews  of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or 
design  of  Saint  Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to 
confute  the  unbelieving;  to  instruct  the  believing  Jew;  to 
confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Gentile : 
and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality  with  the 
Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbe- 
lieving Jew,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile. 
*'  Upon  this  plan,  if  the  unbelieving  Jew  escaped  and  re- 
mained unconvinced,  yet  the  Christian  Jew  would  be  more 
inoffensively  and  more  effectually  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  believing  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had  directed  his  dis- 
course immediately  and  plainly  to  him.  But,  if  his  argument 
should  fail  in  reference  to  the  believing  Jew,  yet  the  believ- 
ing Gentile  would  see  his  interest  in  the  covenant  and  king- 
dom of  God  as  solidly  established  by  a  full  confutation  of 
Jewish  objections  (which  were  the  only  objections  that 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced  against  it),  as 
if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose.  And 
thus  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  at  this  day.  It  is  also  at 
present  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  en- 
grossing pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  a  professed  jaith  in  Christ,  and  a  subjection 
to  Him,  are  in  this  Epistle  fully  shown  to  be  the  only  Gospel 
condition  of  a  place  in  his  church,  an  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  of  Christian  fellowship.  By  this  extensive  prin- 
ciple God  broke  down  the  pales  of  his  own  ancient  enclosure, 
the  Jewish  church ;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  other  partition  wall 
of  schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  fellowship."2 
VII.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1 — 15.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning 
Justification,  (i.  16 — 32.  ii. — xi.)  ;  in  which  we  have, 

Sect.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gos- 
pel (i.  16.)3  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i. 
17.),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained, 

>  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  89—102.    Dr.  J.  Taylor  on  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

*  Dr.  J.  Taylor's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  clxii. 

3  Michaelis  has  given  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  argumenta- 
tive part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  be  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  principal  point,  he  observes,  which  Saint  Paul  intemleil 
to  prove,  was,  that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  righteousness  unknown  before, 
and  to  which  both  .lews  and  Gentiles  have  an  ecpial  claim.  (Rom.  i.  15,  16.) 
In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  18. — iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  "  under  sin,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews 
as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms, 
(i.  17—24.)  "The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness ;  that  is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin 
against  ft."     (i.  18.) 

"The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and 
partly  by  their  other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which 
they  acknowledged. 

"Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  pun- 
ishes them.  (i.  19—32.) 

"The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  yet 
they  sin.   (ii.  1.  17—24.) 

"  Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of 
God."  (ii.  1—12.) 


§  i.  Not  by  Wor/cs.  (i.  18.) 
For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32), 

The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1—18.), 

and  both  together  (iii.  19,  20.),  are  under  sin. 
§  ii.  But  by  fail k,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (iii.  21 — 31.), 

As  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David 
(iv.)i 

And  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Abraham's  seed  by  faith  are 
shown  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by 
natural  descent  (as  described  in  Horn.  ii.  17—20.)  These  privileges 
of  true  believers  in  Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  God  (v.  1.);  2.  Joy 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  (2),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent, 
but  rather  promotes  (3—10.);  3.  Rejoicing  in  God  himself  as 
reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  which  however  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obedience  to  God  (11—21.), 
whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  sin  and  newness  of  life,  aa 
another  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.);  5.  The  freedom 
of  justified  persons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  its  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  6.  Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate 
glorification,  (viii.) 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian believers  (ix. — xi.),  in  which  the  apostle,  after  express- 
ing his  affectionate  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1 — 
5.),4  proceeds  to  show  : 

§  i.  That  God's  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also 

of  Isaac,  was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  0—13.) 
§  ii.  That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privileges, 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14—24.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which 
minlit  be  made  to  it. 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and 
studied  the  law."  Saint  Paul  answers,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without 
the  performance  of  it,  could  justify  them,  God  would  not  have  condemned 
the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (ii.  13— 16.) 

Objection  2.  "The  Jews  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  is,  they 
were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God ;  but  this  sign 
will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant,   (ii.  25 — 29.) 

Objection  3.  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no 
advantage  above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false."  Answer.  They 
still  have  advantages  ;  for  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins, 
which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews.  (iii.  1 — 19.) 

Objection  4.  "They  had  the  Levitical  law  and  sacrifices."  Answer. 
Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  Saint  Paul  infers,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  be  justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law, 
through  faith  in  Christ ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of 
the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (iii.  21—31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful 
descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  child- 
ren, he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham :  who 
was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just  by  God,  on  account 
of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcision.  Hence  Saint  Paul  takes  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faith,  (iv.  1.— v.  1—11.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages 
above  the  Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited*  life  and  immortality,  through  the  common  father  of  their 
race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If 
therefore  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles should  have  an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human 
race.  (v.  12—21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vi.  1—23.) ;  and  that  since  the 
death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses  ;  for  our 
justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  if  actually 
dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins  ;_  but  the  law  of  Moses  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that 
while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  perpetually  become  subject  to 
death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency,  (vii.  1— end.)  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  union  live  not  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  all  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  hare  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1 — 17.) 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  that 
the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that 
Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  endured  many  sufferings  in 
this  world.  This  objection  he  obviates  (viii.  18 — 39.),  and  shows  that  God 
is  not  the  less  true  and  faithful  because  he  docs  not  justify,  but  rather 
rejects  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  (ix. 
x.  xi.)  In  discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmost  caution  on 
account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews.  He  shows  that 
the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham ; 
and  that  God  always  resei  ved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons 
of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  pun- 
ishing the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham:  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal 
happiness  or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his 
choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  lime  of  Isaiah,  were 
rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  1—29.)  He  then  shows 
that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  they 
would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them  plainly  enough  (ix.  30.— x.):  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his 
people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises  on  many  thousand  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah;  and  would  in  a 
future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
(xi.  1—32.)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  bis  admiration  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  God.  (33—36.)    Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102—106. 

*  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  (which  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  New  Testament),  are  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Holden  in  his 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  51—56. 


*  Michaelis's  expression,  as  translated  by 
but  the  sense  evidently  requires  "  forfeited." 


shop  Marsh,  is  "  foretold." 
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§  iii.  That  his  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  rejection  of  many  of  the 

Jews,  had  been  predicted  both  byHoseaaml  Isaiah.  cS<—  ;«.) 
§  iv.  Thai  <;■»!  bad  offered  salvation  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the 

same  terms,  though  the  -lews  rejected  it  (X.  1—  £1.) 
§  v.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  that 

rejection  was  not  total;  there  shll  being  a  remnant  among  them  who 

did  embrace  and  believe  the  Qospet  (xi.  1—10.) 
|vi.  Thai  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  nol  final,  bnt  in  the  end  "all  Israel 

should  be  S.H  ej."    (1  i  —31.) 

§vii.  And  that,   in  the   mean  time,  even   their  obstinacy  ami  rejection 
served  to  display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  ami  love  of  God.  | 
Past  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Pari  of  the 
Epistle  (\ii. — xv.  1 — 11.),  in  which   the  apostle   urges 
Christian  believers  to  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high 
and  holy  calling:   with  this  view  he  exhorts  them, 
Sect.  1.  To    dedicate   themselves    to    God,    and    to    demean 
themselves  as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 
Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 
Sect.  S.   To    obedience    to    the   constituted   authorities   (xiii. 

1 — 7.),  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 
Sect.  4.  How   those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct 

themselves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1  — 13.) 
art  IV.  The  (''inclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  excuses  him* 
self. 
Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 
21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.), 
but  promises  to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their 
prayers  (23 — 33.);  and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  bre- 
thren at  Home,  (xvi.)1 

VIII.  In  perusing  this  epistle  it  will  he  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  first  eleven  chapters,  <it  once,  uninterruptedly: 
as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  dis- 
course, and  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  comprehend  the 
scope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its 
spirit,  we  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times, 
and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion 
from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pom- 
pous worship,  circumcision,  &e.  as  if  the  Jews  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of  God. 
Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  show  the  beauties  of  the 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed, 
"a  writing  which,  for  sublimity  and  truth  of  sentiment,  for 
brevity  ana  strength  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its  struc- 
ture, but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
discoveries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any  mere 
human  composition  ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the 
sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of  the  stars."2 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina.', 
Chap.  II. 


SECTION  IV. 


ON  THE   FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE   CORINTHIANS. 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church. — II.  Occasion  of  this-  E/iis- 
tle. — III.  Its  scope  and  analysis. — IV.  Date  and  genuineness. 
—  V.  I-'.  lamination  of  the  question,  how  many  epistles  Paul 
■wrote  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  ChRISTIANITS  was  first,  planted  at  Corinth'  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  be- 
tween the  years  "'l  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of 
Jt  w>  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  \\  hence 

the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes  with  Jewish  supersti- 
tion,and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentiousness.     On  Saint 

Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  sure,  eded  by  Apollos 

"an  elocpient  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  who 
preached  the  Gospel  with  greal  success.  (Acts  xviii.  24 — 88.) 
Aquila  and  Sostheiiis  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 

church,  (xviii.  9.  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Hut,  shortly  after  Saint  Paul 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  false  teachers,  who  made  grt  .it   pn  tensions  to  eloquence, 

i  Lardnei*!  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  vi   pp.  886—327.:  Ito.  vol  iii.  p.  897.;  IB- 

i  omuller,  s.-iiuiia,  torn.  iii.  pp  8 

■    r,;.\  He  n,  ihe  It aim  ;    Bloch, 

Chr !         8  im  Dhrl  I'.mh,  pp  mbach,  Introd,  In 

t  p  I  Rom  pp.  I— 11      it         Introd  to  the  N 

vol.  ii  pi  i  Jmet.  Preface  eur  l'Epitre  de  St  Paul  m  Romatna 

J  M  i  i  p|  ilea,  vol   I  \>   107.  Ito.  edit 

'  Poi  an  i ffl  o1  the  city  "i  Corinth,  before  the  phntina  of  Christian- 
ity, ice  Hie  HiHtorical  and  Ccographical  Index  in  Vylume  11. 


wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus 
undermined  his  influence,  and  the  credit  of  his  ministry. 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  of  which  contended 
strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  while 
the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian  liberty, 
indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the 
followers  of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Apollos.  The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered 
to  idols,  which  the  Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful. 
The  native  Corinthian  converts  had  notso  entirely  eradicated 
that  lasciviousness  to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  their 
heathen  state,  but  that  they  sometimes  committed  the  vilest 
crimes:  and  one  of  them  had  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
marry  his  stepmother.  Some  of  them,  also,  supporting 
themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of 
the  church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  while  others,  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts, 
behaved  themselves  insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquire- 
ments. Women  also,  with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their 
assemblies  for  divine  worship.  It  further  appears  that  many 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted  their  brethren  before 
the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their  complaints 
before  Christian  tribunals;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  mar- 
riage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly 
with  the  false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  city,  one  thousand  prostitutes  were  maintained  in 
honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened  that  some,  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  as  a  trifling  affair :  and  as  the  eating  of  things  offered 
to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifferent  thing,  they  frequently 
went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  been  there  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they 
rendered  themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.1 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written, 
appears  from  its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from 
some  members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church 
at  Corinth;  such  as,  1.  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  i.  II. 
et  seq.)  ;  2.  Mum/  notorious  scandals,  as  the  prevalence  of 
impurity,  incests,  covetousness,  lawsuits  of  Christians  before 
Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.) ;  3.  Idolatrous  communion  with  the 
Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.) ;  1.  Jf "ant  of  decorum 
and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv.)  ;  Gross 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  IT — 31.);  and,  6. 
The  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  (xv.  12.  ct  seq.) 

The  second  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle  was 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands 
of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17.  vii.  1.),  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  con- 
cerning some  particular  cases;  as,  1.  Concerning  marriage 
(vii.  1.  et  seq.);  2.  Things  sacrificed  to  idols,  (viii.);  '.i.  Spi- 
ritual gifts  (xii.)  ;  4.  Prophesying,  or  teaching  and  instructing 
others  (xiv.);  and,  5.  Concerning  the  making  of  charitable 
collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (xvi.  1.  it  Kg/.)* 

Hence  we  learn  that  Saint  Paul  maintained  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances.  Tiny  seem  to  have 
applied  to  him  for  advice  in  those  difficult  cases,  which  their 
own  understanding  could  not  solve;  and  he  was  ready,  on 
all  occasion-,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

111.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and 
in  like  maimer  is  twofold;  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  reme- 
dies to  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  bad  crept  into  the 
church  at  Corinth  ;  and,  -J.  To  give  the  ( \>rinthians  satisfac- 
tory answers  on  all  those  points  concerning  which  they  had 
requested  his  advice  and  information.'  The  Epistle  accord- 
ingly divides  itself  into  three  parts. 
PAJCT  1-    The  Introduction  (i.  1—!).),  in  which  I'mil  u  , 

his  Satisfaction  at  all  tin  Good  In  knew  of them, particularly 
at  their  having  received  the  Gifts  of  the  //«/y  Spirit,  fir  tie 
Confirmation  of  the  GospeL 

*  The  reader  will  fuel  BOUDl  of  die  st.He  of  Ihe  church 

at  i-oimth  in  Prof  st.,rr  '■  Nota  Wstoriea,  ftistolurum  Pauth  ad  OH* 

OAo*  interim  i  at  imn  insnrii-nte;  in  the  eecond  volume  (A  In*  Opuaculu 
Aeademii  i 
»  llobcrtb's  Urn  is  Uibliorum,  p.  748. 
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Part  II.  discusses  various  Particulars  adapted  to  the  State  of 
the  Corinthian  Church ,-   which  may  be  commodiously  ar- 
ranged into  two  Sections. 
Sect  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses 

which  disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.  vi.  1 — 20.) 
§i.  The  apostle  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself 

against  one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  had  alienated  most  of 

the  Corinthians  from  him  ;    and  adds  many  weighty  arguments  to 

reunite  them  in  affeclion  to  himself,  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel 

among  them.  (i.  10—31.  ii. — iv.) 
§  ii.  A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestuous  person,  who  had 

married  his  own  stepmother,  (v.) 
§  iii.  A  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  litigious  temper,  which  caused 

them  to  prosecute  their  Christian  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 

judicature,  (vi.  1—9.) 
§  iv.  A  dissuasive   from   fornication, — a  sin  to  which  they  had  been 

extremely  addicted  before  they  were  converted,  and  which  some  of 

the  Corinthians  appeared  to  have  considered  an  indifferent  matter. 

The  enormity  of  this  sin  is  very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10—20.) 

Sect.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Co- 
rinthian church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — xv.) 

Si.  Directions  concerning  matrimony  (vii.  1—16.),  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
(25—38.)  and  widows  (39-— 10.);  in  which  Saint  Paul  takes  occasion  to 
show  that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of 
men,  but  leaves  them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before 
their  conversion.  (17—24.) 

§  ii.  Concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  show- 
ing when  they  may,  and  when  they  may  not,  be  lawfully  eaten,  (viii. 

§  iii.  Saint  Paul  answers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
women  should  deliver  any  thing  in  public,  when  called  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse.  He  particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in 
prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  the  women 
were  veiled,  (xi.  2 — 17.) 

§iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17 — 34.) 

§  v.  Instructions  concerning  the  desiring  and  exercising  of  spiritual  gifts, 
(xii. — xiv.)i 

§  vi.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the 
false  teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

It  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Saint  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions: 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  1 

II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies  1 

III.  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
judgment  ? 

1.  He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 

1.  From  Scripture.  (I — 4.) 

2.  From  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  (5 — 12.) 

3.  By  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine: — Thus, 
i.  If  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen.  (13.) 

ii.  It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching 

of  the  Gospel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  aUest  his  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses. 

(15.) 
iv.  The  faith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  (16,  17.) 
v.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished, 

if  Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
vi.  Believers  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others, 

if  there  be  no  resurrection.  (19.) 
vii.  Those,  who  were  baptized  in  the  faith  that  Christ  died  for  them, 

and  rose  again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
viii.  The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution, 

on  the  ground  that,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall 

have  a  glorious  resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable 

part.  (30-35.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  and  in 
what  manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (35—49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  he  found  alive  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  (50—57.)  This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  fol- 
lowed by 

The  use  which  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine.  (58. )* 

Part  III.  contains  the  Conclusion,  comprising  Directioyxs  rela- 
tive to  the  Contributions  for  the  Saints  at  Jerusalem,3  pro- 
mises that  the  Aposlle  would  shortly  visit  them,  and  Salutations 
to  various  Members  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 
IV.  Although  the  subscription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that 
it  was  written  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts 
Saint  Paul's  own  declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the 
Epistle  itself  for  notes  of  time,  that  may  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain its  date.     We  have  seen4  that  Saint  Paul,  on  his  depart- 

»  On  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  gifts  discussed  in  chap.  xii.  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptica,  vol.  vi.  pp.  552 — 570. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

3  The  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade, 
and  were  generally  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided 
in  Judaea,  to  whom  they  usually  sent  an  annual  relief.  (Viiringa  de  Syn. 
Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i-  c  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christians  became  brethren 
to  the  .lews,  and  partook  of  their  spiritual  riches,  Saint  Paul  thought  it 
equitable  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  26,  27.)  When  he  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  hail  promised  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for 
this  purpose  (Gal.  ii.  10.) ;  and  accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 4.)  that 
he  made  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
p.  61. 

1  See  p.  324.  supra.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  sub- 
scription arose  from  misunderstanding  'inpx°t**'  (xvi. 5.)  to  mean  lam  now 
travelling  through,  instead  of  "  my  route  is  through  Macedonia,"  which  it 
evidently  means.    Vol.  iv.  p.  43. 


ure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  Ephesus,  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Galatia 
and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  wliere  he"  remained 
three  years.  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  the 
close  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  where  he  says,  I  will 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost ,-  and  that  it  was  written  at 
the  preceding  passover,  is  further  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  7. 
where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  are  unleavened, — 
that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
Now, as  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  afterresiding 
there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ  56,  it 
follows  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.5 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeat- 
edly by  Clement  of  Rome,6  Ignatius,7  and  Polycarp,**  in  the 
first  century.  In  the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Ta- 
tian,9  Irenaeus,™  Athenagoras,"  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.'2 
In  the  third  century,  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,1'  Cams,"  and  Origen.15  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and  explicit  to 
render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

V.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated, 
Whether  Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians besides  those  we  now  have.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur — Eypn-^u.  C/xiy  »  t»  msvM,  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered — /  have  written  to  you  in  an  epistle. 
From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Saint  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  con- 
tend, that  by  t»  rara>x»,  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he 
is  writing.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Beausobre,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr. 
Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Rosenm'iller,  Hug,  and  Schleusner: 
and  the  latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 
other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricius,  Glassius,  Calmet, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and 
Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Tomline 
(whose  words  are  adopted  by  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly), 
and  Bishop  Middleton.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Ben- 
son, which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  most  decidedly 
in  lavour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  the  two 
epistles  now  extant,  which  bear  his  name.18 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora  Paulinas, 
Chap.  III." 


SECTION  V. 

ON    THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Date  and  where  written. — II.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle. — 
III.  Scope. — IV.  Synopsis. — V.  Obserr'ations  on  tin's  Epis- 
tle.— VI.  A  supposed  chronological  difficulty  elucidated. 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written 
from  Ephesus  about  the  year  57,  before  Saint  Paul's  de- 
parture from  that  city.  On  quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to 
Proas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  ^Egean 

t  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.     Paley's  Hora?  Paulina-,  p  96.     Mill,  Whilby, 
Michaelis,  Benson,  and  almost  all  modern  commentators  and  critics,  agree 
in  the  above  dale. 
«  Lardners  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
i  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 
s  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  327.  329. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
io  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.p.  868. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  1S5.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
i*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375.  :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482,  483. 
Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii. 


is  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

is  See  this  subject  discussed,  supra,  Vol.  I.  pp.  57, 1 

i1  Gardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  311,  315.;   i 


,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  291  . 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42—62.  68,  69.  ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pn  3in_ 
385.;  Rosenmuller.  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  1—7.  Whitby's  and  Maekni-lit's 
Prefaces;  Bloch,  Chronolaxis,  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  160—172  Calmet 
Preface  sur  la  premiere  Epitre  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Corinthiens. 
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sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and  receiving  an  ac- 
count of  the  success  with  which  (he  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  ox  the 
Corinthian  church.    (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)     liut  not  meeting  him 

there  (13.),  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  ohtained 
the  desired  interview,  and  received  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  promising  Btate  of  affairs  al  ( Jorinth.  (vii. 5,  (i.) 
From  this  country,  and  probably  from  Philippi  (as  the  sdb- 

scription  imports)",  the  apostle  wrote  the  second  letter  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — 11.  ix.  1 — 5.);  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the 
contribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of 
their  poor  brethren  in  Judsa.  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  histo- 
rical circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  within  a  year  alter  the  former,  that  is,  early  in 
a.  d.  58.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  at  Beroea.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is 
cited  or  referred  to  hy  nearly  the  same  ancient  writers,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct, 
most  of  them  showed  Btrong  marks  of  repentance,  and 
evinced  such  respect  for  the  apostle,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii.  5 — 11.  vii.  11.);  re- 
quested the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.) ;  and  hecame 
zealous  for  him, — that  is,  they  vindicated  trie  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii. 
7 — 11.)  Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to 
the  false  teacher,  expressly  denied  his  apostolical  ministry, 
and  even  furnished  themselves  with  arguments  which  they 
pretended  to  draw  from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly 
intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedonian  churches,  and  from 
them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15,  10.) ;  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his  intention, 
since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  wTith  severity,  had 
he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him, 
1.  With  levity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  fSCor.i.  18.), and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  a  prophet;  2.  With  pride  and  ty- 
rannical  m  w  rity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous 
person;  3.  With  arrogance  and  vain-glory  iu  his  ministry, 
therein  lessening  the  authority  of  the  law;  and,  4.  With 
being  personally  contemptible,  intimating,  that  however 
weighty  he  might  he  in  his  letters,  yet  in  person  he  was 
base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epis- 
tle to  tin-  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forward- 
ness in  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and 
their  kind  and  benevolent  reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this 
Epistle  is  chiefly,  1.  Tb  account  for  his  not  having  cdme  to 
than  so  soon  as  he  had  promised,  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  in  Asia,  which  pre- 
vented him  (2  Cor.  i.  h.  1 1.),  ;md  partly  that  he  might  give 
them  more  tune  to  set  their  church  in  better  order,  so  that 
he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort,  (ii.  3,  4.)  2. 
To  declare  that  his  sentence  against  the  incestuous  person 
was  neither  rigid  nor  tyrannical  (ii.  5 — 11.),  but  necessary 
and  ptOUS';   and  DOW,  as  excoinmuiiicaiion    bad    produced  so 

good  an  effect  upon  that  offender,  the  apostle,  commending 
the  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve 

him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  communion 
with  the  church.  3.  7b  intimate  his  great  success  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for 
the    glory  of  the  Cospel,  which   had    peculiar   < ■llicacy  upon 

the  Corinthians  above  others  (2  Cor.  iii.),  and  tar  surpassed 
the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.).  and  was  under  a  veil  only  to 
those  who  were  perishing.     In  preaching  which  Gospel  he 

Used  all  diligence   and    faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his 

afflictions  tor  the  Gospel:  which  afflictions,  far  from  re- 
flecting disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared 

for   him    a    far   greater   glorj    in    heaven    (v.),    to    which    he 

aspired,  inviting  others  to 'do  the  same,  by  accepting  the 
grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.     4.   To  stir 

tin  in  ii/i  in  liml  a  holy  life,  and  particularly  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  idolaters.      5.    'In  i .n  ih   I In  in  to  finish  llnirinn- 

tributions  for  their  /)"<>r  brethren  in  Judssa.  (viii.  i\.)  <i. 
Lastly,  to  apologize  for  himself  against  the  personal  con- 
tempublenesa  imputed  to  him  by  the  false  teacher  and  his 

adherents,  (x. — xiii.)  In  the  course  of  this  apology,  he 
reproves  their  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high  commenda- 


tion of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  glory  of  the 
false  teacher;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rathei 
use  meekness  than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be 
forced  to  do  it  by  their  contumacy  and  impenitence.' 

IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.    The  Introduction,   (i.  1,2.) 

PART  II.  The  Apologetic  Discourse  of  St.  Paul,  in  which, 
Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry  ;  and  thai  he  octfed 
not  from  worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  ami 
a  tender  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 24. 
ii. — vii.) 
Sect.  2.   He   exhorts  them  to  a  liberal   contribution  for  their 

poor  brethren  in  Juda;a.  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  3.   He  resumes  his  apology  ;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges   and  insinuations  of  the    false   teacher   and   his  fol- 
lowers ;  in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and 
to  re-establish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x. — xiii.  10.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—11.) 

V.  '*The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle 
is,  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opposed  as 
he  then  was  by  a  powerful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  au- 
thority, reputation,  and  interest  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every  thing  that  could  discredit 
him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  firmly  insist  upon  his 
apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to  the 
miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid 
of  some  discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to 
the  common  cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness 
indeed,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  decision,  expressly 
declares  that  his  opposers  and  despisers  were  the  ministers 
of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  miraculous  judgments, 
when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been  brought  to 
repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper  means 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of 
divine  inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of 
imposture  among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it."2 


Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have 
no  circumstantial  account;  for  Saint  Luke  has  only  briefly 
noticed  (in  Acts  xx.  2,  3.)  Saint  Paul's  second  journey  to 
Corinth,  after  he  had  written  this  Epistle.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  contributions  were 
brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem (Rom.  xv.  2G.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months, 
he  sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
that  church  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  22,  23.)  "  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  party;  and 
when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a  divine  apostle,  to 
whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. The  false  teacher,  therefore,  must  either  have  been 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers, 
and  by  an  act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  3.);  or  this  adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have 
quitted  the  place.  Whichever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  pro- 
duced must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  as  a 
proof  of  Saint   Paul's  divine  mission."' 

VI.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  occurs  in  2  Oor< 
xii.  1  I.  and  xiii.  1,2.,  in  which  passages  the  apostle  mentions 
his  design  of  visiting  Corinth  a  third  time;  whereas  only  one 
visit  before  the  date  of  this  Ilpistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts 
(win.  1.),  about  a.  I).  51,  and  the  next  time  thai  he  visited 
Greece  (xx.  2.),  about  a.  d.  57,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
going    to    Corinth.      And,    indeed,    for    the    reasons   already 

Btatea,  he  purposely  avoided  thai  city.  It  has  been  eon- 
|i  cturi  d  by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  bis 
first  E  pis  tie  virtually  supplied  the  place  of  his  presence,  and 

that  it  is  so  represented  by  the  apostle  in  a  corresponding 
passage.  (1  Cor.  V.  3.)  Admitting  this  Solution  tO  be  proba- 
ble, it    is,  however,  far-fetched,  and    is   not   satisfactory  as  a 

i  Roberts'* Chwia  Blbttorum,  p.  754.  Thevariona  emotions,  which  i-\i- 
.i.-niiy  agitated  the  mind  "i  St  Paul  when  vrriuns  this  epistfe,  sod  also  his 
I'li-iMiH-r  ni  1 1 1. 11.111.  | » i«  i- 1  -.-.  hi  |ici  mlimhii.  iuni  inrc<  "i  argument,  are  all 
a.lMiiral.lv  di  i  ui  ed  and  Illustrated  bj  M  Rovaards.  In  Ids  Diaputauo  Inao- 
guralis  iii-  altera  Paull  ad  <ni  Inii,,      i  I  inUliaapaa- 

loli  Indole  et  ors le   Bro.    Trajeotl  aa  Rhenura 

a  Scull's  rrcf.  to  I  Cor.  n  Wcnaells,  \..l.  iv.  p.  71. 
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matter  of  fact.  Michaelis  has  produced  another,  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete, 
visited  Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at 
Nicopolis.  This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts, 
because  the  voyage  itself  is  unnoticed.1  The  third  visit 
promised  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1,  2.  was  actually  paid 
on  the  apostle's  second  return  to  Rome,  when  he  took 
Corinth  in  bis  way.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  "  Thus  critically  does 
the  book  of  the  Acts  harmonize,  even  in  its  omissions,  with 
the  Epistles:  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  in- 
cidental circumstance  of  the  third  visit."2 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae, 
Chap.  IV.3 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

I.  Notice  of  the  Christian  church  in  Galatia. — II.  Date. — III. 
Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. — IV.  lis  occa- 
sion and  scope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VI.  Obser- 
vations on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by 
Paul  himself,4  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  he  visited  the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once. 
Two  distinct  visits  are  clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the 
year  50  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and  the  second  about  the  year  54  or 
55.  (xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned  men 
concerning  the  elate  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wein- 
gart  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48  ; 
Michaelis,  in  49  ;  Cappel,  in  51;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57; 
Mill,  Fabricius,  Moldenhawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til 
and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53  ;  Hottinger,  in  54  ;  Lord  Barrington, 
Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53  ;  Beausobre,  Rosenmuller, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop  Tomline,  in  52. 
Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  some 
others,  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  apostle's  silence  concerning  his 
bonds,  which  he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
early,  because  he  complains  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostasy 
from  his  doctrine,  (Gal.  i.  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  forcible  terms  against  the  judaizing  teachers, 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  (i.  7 — 9.  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's  ex- 
pressions led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  Saint  Paul  was  him- 
self a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.5  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through 
the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
Corinth  about  the  end  of  52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The 
subscription,  indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome  :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted. 
It  is  cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,6  Her- 
nias,7 Ignatius,3  and  Polycarp  ;»  and  is  declared  to  be  authen- 
tic by  Irenaeus,i°  Clementof  Alexandria,11  Tertullian,12  Caius,13 
Origen,14   and  by  all  subsequent  writers.     It  is  worthy  of 


i  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  hook  ii.  p.  1123. 

3  Calinet,  Preface  sur  la  seconde  Epitre  aux  Corinthiens.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  324,  325. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  Rosenmiiller,  Scho- 
lia in  N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  251,  252.  ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp. 
192—203. ;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  335—392.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
T3— 75.  Whitby's  and  Macknight's  Prefaces  to  2  Corinthians. 
*  Compare  Gal.  i.  8.  11.  iii.  i.  et  seq. 
«  Cont.  Marcion,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
i  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  57. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  309. 
b  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
to  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
»•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
>»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  2(34. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
»'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
»«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  by 
the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  written  of 
all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  in  his 
Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.15 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
were  composed  partly  of  converted  Jews  and  partly  of  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  nume- 
rous. It  appears  from  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not 
long  after  the  Galatians  had  embraced  Christianity,  a  certain 
judaizing  teacher  or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in  or  risen 
up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine,  ques- 
tioned Saint  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
further  insinuated  that  they  never  preached  against  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Gentile  converts  :  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liar to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle  of  men,  and  had  not 
such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself  secretly,  and 
at  some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentile  converts ;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he 
insisted  on  the  contrary.  In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  de- 
sirous that  all  Gentile  Christians  should  submit  themselves 
to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that 
some  of  the  Galatians  actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised. 
(Gal.  v.  2 — 12.)  From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal. 
v.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  made  by  one  judaizing  teacher  only,  and  not 
by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed ; 
and,  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.,  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  reli- 
gious views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear;  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions  raised 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  Saint  Paul 
to  write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accord- 
ingly, its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and 
authority,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  to  confirm 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone ; 
to  expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law  ;  and  to  revive  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.   The  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  had  occasioned 
this  Epistle :  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine 
and  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary 
from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  reve- 
lation ;  consequently  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
Saint  Peter  himself,  (i.  6 — 24.  ii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
shows, 

§  i.  That  justification  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  (iii.  1—18.) 

§  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to 
convince  of  sin,  as  well  as  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it;  and 
that  being  intended  only  for  a  temporary  institution,  instead  of  vacat- 
ing the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  it,  by  showing 
the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
lead  convinced  souls  to  Christ ;  that,  being  justified  by  faith  in  him, 
they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19—24.)  Such  being 
the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it,  that  now, 
under  the  Gospel,"  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (25—29.) ;  and  illustrates 
his  inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  he 
put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv. 
1-7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians 
in  going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that 

is  Epiphanius,  Heeres.  42. 
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by  submitting  to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the 
whole  law,  and  would  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  (iv.  8—21.  v.  1—<J.) 
Sect.   4.  contains  various   instructions  and  exhortations  for 
Christian  behaviour,  and   particularly    concerning    a    right 
use  of  their  Christain  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.  vi.  1 — 10.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics 
discussed  in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an  Jlpostolical  Bene- 
diction,    (vi.  11 — 18.) 

VI.  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viz.  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  yet  the 
two  Epistles  differ  materially  in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (which  was  first  written)  was  designed  to  prove 
against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  without  tin 
works  if  the  law  of  Moses)1  which  required  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treats  of 
justification  on  a  more  enlarged  plan;  his  design  being  to 
prove  against  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  justified  meritoriously  by  performing  works 
if  lair, — that  is,  the  works  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  written  on  men's  hearts  ;  hut  that  all  must  be  justi- 
fied gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete 
proof,  that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously, 
either  by  works  of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though 
of  divine  appointment;  but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding 
entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
faith  to  receive  it.2 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of lan- 

?'uage,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint 
^uT's  skill  in  managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection, 
which  the  advocate  or  'advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had 
urged  against  him,  was,  that  he  preached  circumcision.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns  this  slander  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice  of  it; 
hut  .it  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaizing  teacher 
and  his  followers,  as  w>  II  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faith- 
ful in  that  age,  and  did  considerable  injury  among  the  Galu- 
tians,  at  least  for  some  time:  yet,  ultimately,  these  evils 
h  ive  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his 
apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
after  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance 
that  In'  really  was  an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him;  consequently,  we  are  assured  that 
our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  him 

Sand  it  is  he  who  lias  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
rOSpel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  hut  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was 
inspired  in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  (Jalatia,  Dr. 
Macknight  i-  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in 

them  all.  He  thinks,  that  it  was  in  the  !ir.,t  instance  si  lit 
liy  Titus  to  the  brethren  in  Aneyra,  the  chi  f  eitj  ot'Galalia, 
with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  m  the  other  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  fust  Epistle  to  the  Tliessalonians 
was  appointed  to  he  read  to  all  the  brethren  in  that  city,  ami 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia.1 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
tin-  Act-  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina?, 

Chap.  V.1  In  critically  Studying  this  Epistle,  much  assist- 
ance will  be  obtained  from  Dr.  lilooiulield'.-,  K<  cen>lo  Synop- 

tica,  vol.  vii.  pp.  .'il  1 — 509. 


■  Compare,  among  othi  i  Bat  Hi. '-'.  'i  6,  iv  21,  v.  1—4. 

»  Or.  Hacknigbt's  Preface  U>  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatiana,  sect.  3. 
a  Ibid 

lie  in  \ 
T  loo  Iv.pp  894    396.;  Bloch,  Chronot&iis  Scriptorum  PkuH,  pp   131 

i  miner's  Works,  8vo   *oL  m  pp.306-  114  .  Ito   rol    Ul    i 
20]  [  Whitby's  Pn  fai  a;  Bug's  Introduction,  voL  U.  pj..  361— 367. ; Micnw  ■ 


SECTION   VII. 


ON    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    ErHESIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesus. — II.  Genuineness  ana 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  -which  -was  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  church  at  Euodiceu. — III.  Date, — 
IV.  Occasion  and  scope. — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — 
VI.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Paul, 
about  a.  D,  64,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  sy- 
nagogues for  the  space  of  three  months  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  there  at  that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  promising  to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts 
xviii.  19 — 21.J  Accordingly  he  came  to  Ephesus  early  the 
following  year  (Acts  \i\.  1.  it  ><</.), and  preached  the  word 
with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  miracles 
among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there,  chiefly 
composed  of  Gentile  converts;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were 
so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious 
arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great 
value,  (xix.  1!>.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  a.  n.  56, 
when  he  had  been  about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.) 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.  There  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  should  see 
them  no  more  ,■  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to 
"take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock"  committed 
to  their  care,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing 
teachers  who  would  rise  among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour 
to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  expressly  cited  as  his 
production  by  Ignatius,5  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  it;8  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint 
Paul,  his  testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  its  genu- 
ineness. This  Epistle  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,7 
and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenaeus,8  Clement  of  Alexandria,9 
Tertullian,10  Origen,"  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without 
exception.  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  oil  the  an- 
cient versions,  have  the  words  eyF.^ftr&i,  "at  Ephesus/'  in  the 
first  verse  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson, Paley, and  other  learn* 
ed  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  have  been 
written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first,  on 
the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century, 
who  affirmed  the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  of  no 
weight;  for  .Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  Writings  of 
the  T^ew  Testament,  to  make  them  favourable  to  his  senti- 
ments, and  upon  this  very  account  he  is  censured  by  Tertul- 
lian (a.  d.  300),  as  Betting  up  an  interpolation  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  testimony  of  the  church.1-    They  further  appeal  to  a 

Eassage  in  Basil's  second  hook  againsl  Eunomius,  in  which 
e  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1.    "  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as 

truly  united  to  him  'who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called 
them  in  a  peculiar  sense  'such  who  arc,'  saying ;  'to  the 
Saints   who  are'   (or  even)   Mo  the   faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.' 

For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  ancient  copies.""  From  the  concluding  sent)  oce 
of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscripts,  which 

Dasil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  «  Eparat,  "  at  Rphtsus." 
Michaelis,  however,  has   shown  at    considerable  length,  that 

the  omission  of  the  word  turn  "  who  are,''  was  the  subject 

of    Basil's  implied    censure,  as  being    hostile  to  the  inference 

he  wished   to  deduce,    and    not    the    omission    of  the   Words  a 

\nd,ns  this  father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings, 

»  Lardner,  s\,,.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. ;  It",  rol  i  p.  31G. 
•   i   .  i  |»H.  p. ;     .:■■■.■■ 

i  n.L i  >'...  ml  ii  p  96.  |  It...  \..i   . 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  rol.  IL  p.  163. ;  Ito  vol   I  p 

■•  ii.i.i   Jvo  roL  M  p    .":- .  Ito.  v.. I  i  i1   i"i 

i  o  v. I   n.  pp  263   264   ;   ii...  rol    I 

i  if...  \..l  i   p  .' 

.  v.. I   ii   pp  263,  26».j  Ito  rol  i   p   133. 

III.-   oriL'inal  pa  I  *»0    »ol    iv.  p.  li'l    ,    ItO.  Vol    U.  p 

166  ,  "i  m  MilIi.i.  lis,  ?oL  iv.pp.  MaV-MA 


Sect.  VII.] 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 


expressly  cites  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians'  without  any 
hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  (the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  considered  as  being 
addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this 
Epistle  to  St.  Paul's  having  resided  among  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and  that  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15. 
iii.  2.  and  iv.  21.  appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea),  than  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  re- 
sided about  three  years.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  But  these  passages 
admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpretations,  which  directly 
refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus :  he 
might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in  i.  15.)  his 
complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  {iiyt  mowr-xti 
rnv  eauvofjuttr)  which3  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean, 
if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation, — more  correctly  means, 
since  ye  have  heard  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.  Con- 
sequently this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis 
above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iv.  21.,  where 
a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c.  But  most 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  Saint  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  "cause  the  Epis- 
tle which  he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea;" — which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a 
plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in  our  copies  inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  must  be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  16., 
and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans. 
But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,''''  Saint 
Paul  meant  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  by  the  apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose 
city  lay  between  Ephesus  and  Colosse  ;  and,  as  it  was 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Ephesian  church  (which  wTas  the 
metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  already 
remarked,2  may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cellerier,  after  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this 
question,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or 
circular,  and  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and 
some  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  understands  that 
term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  transmitted 
by  Saint  Paul  had  ev  E?so-a>,  at  Ephesus,  ev  Andum*,  at  Laodicea, 
&c.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our 
manuscripts  read  »  Tc.<pera>  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained 
from  Ephesus;  but  this,  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems 
to  imply — what  cannot  be  proved — that  the  canon  was  esta- 
blished by  authority,  and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not 
agreeing  with  the  approved  edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the 
Ephesians  word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those 
marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's  former 
residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 
The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may 
deem  the  best  supported  :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated, 
the  most  natural  and  probable;  and  that,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written  to  the  Ephesians.3 
»  Lardner.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  404. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
*  See  Vol.'  I.  p.  58. 

3  Stosch,  de  Epistolis  Apnsfolorum  imn  deperditis,  p.  101 .  e I  scg.  Calmet. 
Preface  sur  1'Epitre  aux  Ephesiens;  Rosenrmiller  and  Koppe  in  their  re- 
spective Prolegomena  to  this  epistle.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  128—  HO. 
Gardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  416 — 156.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  342-302. 
Macknight  on  Col.  iv.  16.  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  423.  Hug's 
Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  425 — 133.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp. 
508—518.  (first  edit.),  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabri- 
cius  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon  (and  of  which  we  have  given  a 
translation  in  Appendix  I.  to  Vol.  I.  Sect.  II.)  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
a  forgery  ;  yet  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing  is  of  all  suppositions  the 
most  improbable.  ' 


III.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephesians  by  Tychicus, 
who  was  also  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
the  similarity  of  which  in  style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  That  this' Epistle  was  written 
during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  evident 
from  its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.  iv.  1.  vi.  20.); 
and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that 
city),  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Torriline,  and 
others,  that  it  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  probably  in  the  year  61,  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  Rome. 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  asserting  that 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  advantage  should 
be  taken  of.  his  confinement  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  his 
Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gentiles.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
With  this  view,  he  shows  them  that  they  were  saved  by 
grace ;  and  that,  however  wretched  they  once  were,  now  they 
had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeds  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  calling,  by 
declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth* 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment 
and  continuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of 
the  general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special 
duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  par- 
ticulars, besides  the  inscription  (i.  1,  2.)  ;  viz. 

Part   I.     The   Doctrine   pathetically   explained,  which    con- 
tains, 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3 — 
14.),  with  thanksgiving  and  praver  for  the  saints,  (i.  15 — 
23.  ii.  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 

wretched  but  now  happy  condition,   (ii.  1 1 — 22.) 
Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment,  (iii.) 
Part  II.   The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to 

(1.)  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  his  gifts,  (iv.  1—16.) 
(2.)   The  difference    between   their    former    and    present    state,    (iv. 

17—24.) 
Sect.  2.  Particular. 

(1.)  To  avoid  lying,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25—31.  v.  1—21.),  with 
a  commendation  of  the  opposite  virtues. 

(2.)  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbands 
(V.  22—23),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, (vi.  5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final. — To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — 20.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,   (vi.  21— 21.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated, 
and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messenger  had  brought  him  of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.), 
and  transported  with  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles  in  making 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  sub- 
jects, and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious 
expressions.  Many  of  them  contain  happy  allusions  to  the 
temple-and  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  "No  real  Chris- 
tian," says  Dr.  Macknight,  "can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."4 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistie  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae, 
Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
and  in  that  of  the  Colossians,  see  page  34.  infra. 

*  Preface  to  Ephesians,  sect.  6. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Philippi. — II.  Date. — III.    Occa- 
sion.— IV.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Mace- 
donia, by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particulars  ot  which  are 
related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 10. ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6. 
that  he  visited  them  again  a.  d.  57,  though  no  particulars  are 
recorded  concerning  that  visit.  Of  all  the  chinches  planted 
by  Saint  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherished  the 
most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  particu- 
larly generous  towards  him.  For  when  ihe  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  .Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  the  Philippians  ;  who,  while  he 
was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 
try, sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
ought  not  be  hindered  hy  its  preachers  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  Thessaloniaus.  (Phil.  iv.  15, 16.)  The  same 
attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  pJCor.  xi.9.) 
And  when  they  heard  that  Saint  Paul  was  under  confine- 
ment at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  affectionate  con- 
cern for  him  ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present, 
lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment. 
(ii.  25.  iv.  10.  14—18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (i.  7. 
13.  iv.  22.) ;  and  from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers, 
of  being  soon  released  and  restored  to  them,1  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  contained  in  this  letter  (i.  12.  ii.  2C),  that  he 
had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  E  pistle  to  the  Philippians  towards  the  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  a.d.  G2,  or  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pas- 
tors, by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  be- 
fore their  contributions  arrived  ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  entitled  to  receive 
supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he.  could  not  work 
as  formerly;  and  it  was  his'  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing 
from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been  raised  against 
him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the™  only 
church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he 
conferred  this  honour  upon  them, because  they  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly, had  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine  in  purity,  and 
had  always  conducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  aman- 
nei  becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against 
the  intrusion  ofjudaizing teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  Christian  bounty. 

Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

Star,  l.  To  etzpresa  bis  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 

sti  ;nlf.i-t  iii  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — 
11.);  and,  lest  they  should  he  discouraged  by  the  tidings 
of  his  imprisonment,  he  informs  them  that  his  sufferings 
and  confinement,  so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
Go  pel,  had  "rather  fallen  out  to  ita  furtherance;"  and 
assures  them  of  his  readiness  to  live  or  die,  as  should  he 
most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God.  (12 — 2Q.)'2 
Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  can- 
dour, enforced  by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus 

>  M  Oeder,  In  a  progi  din  1731,  contended  thai  I 

tie  was  written  at  a  mucli  earlier  period  al  Corinth,  and  shortly  after  the 
[  of  the  church  at  Philippi    this  hypothesis  was  examined  mm. i  re- 
iai, -i  by  Wolnus  in  his  Uurae  Philological,  vol  ill  pp  168  at  »eq.  and 271. 
U  ttq.    In  17991  I  i  Panlua  published  a  pi  o 

Tunotheurn  atque  ad  Phllippense  •  I 
.  in  which  he  sndeavouri  to  show  that  it  whs  written  at  CitHarca; 
but  his  hypothesis  1 1.1s  been  refuted  by  Hemriehs  In  hla  notes  on  this  Epistle, 
»  Verses  15— 18  area  parenthesl  ,,  though  not  so  marked  In  any  editions 
or  translations  which  we  have  seen. 


Christ ;  and  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their 
account  (i.    21 — 30.    ii.    1 — 17.)  ;   and  promises    to    send 
Timothy   and   Epaphroditus,  of  whom    he    makes    a  very 
affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 
Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaizing  teach- 
ers, who  preached   Christ  through  envy  and  strife,   (iii. 
iv.  1.) 
Sect.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2, 
3.),  and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerful- 
ness, moderation,  and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend virtue  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the 
different  bases  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian 
philosophers.  (8,  9.)     Towards  the  close  of  bis  Epistle,  he 
makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  their  sea- 
sonable and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  which  be  preferred  far  before  any  secular 
interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish  merce- 
nary views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  that 
he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to    his   circumstances ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might 
see  fit  to  place  him,  therewith    to  be   content.  (10 — 18.) 
After  which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect 
a  rich  supply  of  all  their  wants  from  their  CJod  and  Father, 
to   whom  he    devoutly    ascribes    the    honour  of  all   (19.), 
concludes  with   salutations  from  himself  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to   the   whole   church,  and  a   solemn   benediction. 
(21—23.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  1o  the  church  at  Philippi 
is  the  only  one,  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  in 
which  not  one  censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of 
its  members;  but,  on  the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unquali- 
fied commendation  and  confidence  pervade  every  part  ot  this 
Epistle.      Its  style  is  singularly  animated,  affectionate,  and 
pleasing. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horee  Paulina;, 
Chap.  VII.» 


SECTION  IX. 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSI ANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at    Colossx. — II.  Date. — III.   Occa 

sion  of  this  Epistle. — IV.   Scope  and  analysis. 

I.  Bv  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at 
Colosste,1  we  have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Boehmer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  at  Colossai  was  founded  by  Paul;  and  they  ground 
this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  considerations ;  viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were 
the  cities  of  Colossal,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis, — that  he 
does  in  effect  say  that  he  has  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the 
Colossians  (i.  'Jl — '-!">.), — and  that  it  appears  from  the  terms 
of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in, this  Epistle,  that  he 
did  not  address  them  as  strangers,  but  as  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice  iu 
Phrygia,  but  he  dors  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned  ;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derhe  to  Lystra,  and  thence 
through  Phrygia  -and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Truss.  (Acts  wi. 
ti.)  And  iu  his  second  tour  he  also  passed  through  (Jalatia 
and  Phrygia  to  Bphesus  -and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so 
through  the  upper  parts,  or  northern  districts,  of  Asia  Minor, 
(xix.  1.)     That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colossae,  is 

3  Rosen  mOller  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  torn.  iv.  pp  472    175  ;  Calmed  Pre- 
I'Epilre  aux  Phlllpptens ;  Mi.-ha-lis's  Intioiiurtion,  vol   iv  pp  198 
i'  I     Hu       i lucilon,  \"i    ii    pp,   185    I-,'  ;  Lanlner'a  Wn  I 

vol.  \i.  p|>.   I'.'      Inl.;    M.ulon-!.!.-    IV,  to  >■  I,.  this  ,  j,  ,.i  I,-       Hoi  the  lnll.-st 

le  epistle  te  the  Philippians  will  !,,■  found  in  Hoof's  Specimen 
\.  idemii  n,i  in  iu  "Mi  de  ,  i-  Coetus  Christianorum  Philippensis  <  kmdiUona 
[nun  ev.i.  ,-\  -pistols  as  ab apostolo  Paulo  scripts,  proKjpud  dijudicanda. 

Lugd.  I!,il    I 

«  iii  Col  i  •-'  Instead  of  <>  Kimtt*.,-,  „■•  i  candrian,  Vuj. 

can)  Oodei  Bphrem,  and  sei  oral  othei  ancient  manuscripts,  readn  k..>  .»■• 
...  :,.in,,n:  tii-  <'.,u..,i.ins.    Wail  them  agree  ihe  Syrian. 
Coptic,  and  Sclavonic  versions,  as  well  a  of  Nysaa,  and 

many  other  learned  fttbi  '  this  city  are  ■tamped 

KOAOssHNOi,  and  aumo:  i  o  io£XHNaN(Eek<  amoroso 

Veteran,  sad  I,  vol.  HI   |>.  98.J,  Colossus  appears  to  be  the  more  correct 
name. 
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evident  from  his  own  declaration  in  ii.  1.  where  he  says  that 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  "  seen 
his  face  in  the  flesh."  But  though  Paul  had  never  been  in 
Colossae  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had 
evidently  been  taught,  and  a  church  planted  there.  Rosen- 
miiller  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  that 
city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Epaphras,  who 
is  mentioned  in  i.  7.  iv.  12,  13.,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
-eachers ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the 
oerson  who  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder 
of  their  church  while  it  was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xix.  10.  that,  during  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  came  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis  supposes 
that  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  taught 
them  the  Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his 
own  (i.  1.),  and  throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their 
joint  names,  except  where  the  subject  relates  to  his  own 
imprisonment,  ana  where  Timothy  of  course  could  not  be 
included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  a  guide  to  its  date.  In  Col.  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes 
to  his  imprisonment,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "an 
ambassador  in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  converts  from  all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  Occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
sent  Epaphras  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the 
state  of  their  affairs  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  letter  (Col. 
iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem  to  have 
written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore,  replies  in  the 
present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  being 
the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had 
probably  caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians; 
but  desired  that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was 
directed  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of 
which  sect  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this 
volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  partly  super- 
stitious judaizing  teachers,  who  diligently  inculcated  not 
only  the  Mosaic  Taw,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the  rab- 
bins, and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concern- 
ing demons,  whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's 
prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they  brought  back  the  blessings 
supplicated  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  concerning  angels 
were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics  concerning  de- 
mons. It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false  teach- 
ers inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued 
fastings,  and,  in  short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
law,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show 
that  all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections, 
and  sufficiency,  are  centered :  to  caution  the  Colossians 
against  the  insinuations  of  judaizing  teachers,  and  also 
against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our 
salvation  ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their 
sacred  character.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  besides  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul 
begins  with  expressing  great  joy  for  the  favourable  character 
which  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assures  them  that  he  daily 
prayed  for  their  further  improvement.  (3 — 14.)  He  then  makes 
a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  he  declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions, 


principalities  or  powers. — that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  had  reconciled  men  to  the  Father.  (15 — 20.)  The 
inference  from  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior 
to  angels ;  that  they  were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  from  this  digression  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses ;  and  again  expresses  his  joy,  that  the 
Colossians  remained  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  for 
them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  (i.  21 — 29.  ii.  1 — 7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds 
directly  to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  superstitious  adherence  to  the  law  ; 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christians 
against  worshipping  them.  He  censures  the  observations  of 
Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions  the  Colossians  against 
those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  introduce, 
especially  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising, 
(ii.  8 — 23.)  To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life,  especially  the  relative 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and 
masters,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Colossae.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 
For  an  illustration  of  iv.  16.  see  Vol.  I.  p.  58. 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together. 
The  one  is  in  most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  con- 
sidered alone,  might  be  variously  interpreted,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Epistle.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
to  the  Ephesians ;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of 
angels,  and  many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene, 
and  might  prevail  at  Colossae.1 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 


Ephesians.       Colossians. 

Ephesians. 

Colossians. 

Chap.  i.  1,  2.    Chap. 

i.  1,  2. 

Chap.  iv.  22—25. 

Chap.  iii.  9,  10. 

i.  6,  7. 

i.  13. 

iv.  17-21. 

i.  21.  ii.6.  iii.8-10. 

i.  10. 

i.  19,  20. 

iv.  29. 

iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16. 

i.  3,  4. 

iv.  32. 

iii.  12,  13. 

i.  17-21. 

i.  9—15. 

iv.31. 

iii.  8. 

i.  22.  iii.  10,  11. 

i.  16—18. 

v.  5. 

iii.  5. 

i.   19.  ii.  1—5. 

ii.  12,  13. 

v.  6. 

iii.  6. 

ii.  1. 

i.  21. 

v.  7,  8. 

iii.  7,  8. 

ii.  13-16. 

i.  20.  ii.  14 

v.  15,  16. 

iv.  5. 

iii.  1. 

i.  24,  25. 

v.  18-20. 

iii.  16,  17. 

iii.  3,  &c. 

i.  26—29. 

v.  21— 23.  vi.  1—9.  iii.  18—25.  iv.  1. 

iv.  2—4. 

ii.  12—15. 

vi.  18—20. 

iv.  2—4. 

iv.  16. 

ii.  19. 

vi.  21,  22. 

iv.  7-9. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina?, 
Chap.  VIII. 


SECTION  X. 

ON    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  Christian  church  there. — II.  Genuineness 
of  this  Epistle. — III.  Its  occasion  and  scope — Synopsis  of 
its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by 
Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  latter  were  most  numerous. 
(Acts  xvii.  2 — 4.)  The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having 
stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him  and  his  company,  they 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Berasa,  and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  5 
— 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he 

«  Boehmer,  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Colossenses  ;  Calmet,  Preface  sur 
l'Epitre  a  les  Colossiens;  Mirhaelis's  Introd.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116—124.;  Hug's 
Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp  433—435. ;  Macknight's  Preface ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  134 — 136.  In  instituting  a  collation  of  these  two  epistles  the 
student  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Bemmelen's  Disserlatio 
Exegetico-Critica,  de  epistolas  Pauli  ad  Ephesios  et  Colossenses  inter,  sa 
collatis.  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1803. 
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had  intended  (1  Thcss.  ii.  IT,  18.),  ho  Bent  Silas  and  Timo- 
thv  to  visit  them  in  his  stead  (iii.  6.),  and,  on  tlu*ir  return  to 
hiin  from  Macedonia  (Acta  xvii.  1 1,  15.  wiii.  ">.),  he  wrote 
the  first  Epistle  to  the Thessalonians,  a.  d.  52,  from  Corinth, 
and  Dot  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious  subscription  to  this 
Epistle  i ui]x»r1  •<. ' 

II.  The  lirst  Epistle  to  the  Tbessaloniara  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed 

it  be  ii< >t  the  very  firsts  of«ej]  Saint  Paul's  letters,  and  we 
find  thai  he  was  anxious  thai  it  should  be  read  to  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  Macedonia-  I"  chap.  v.  lJ7.  he  gives 
the  following  command  I — [adjure  you  by  th  Lord  thui  this 
be  read  unto  aM  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is 
very  properly  inserted  in  his  lirst  Epistle.  Its  genuineness 
has  never  been  disputed.  Polycarp  has  probably  referred 
to  it.  and  it  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised  as  Saint  Paul's 
production  (together  with  the  second  Epistle)  by  Irenseus,4 
('lenient  of  Alexandria,2  Tertulli.in,  Cains,'  Origen,'  and 
all  suhsecjuent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle 
was,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  Drought  him 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  holy 
calling.     This  epistle  consists  of  live  parts,  viz. 

Part  1.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Pakt  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessalonians, 

ami  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  ivhick  the  Gospel  was 

preached  to  them.  (i.  2 — 10.  ii.  1— 10. 
Part  III.    Thi  Apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see.  them,  together 

With  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  Jbr 

U,rm.  (U:  17— 30.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holmesa  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and 

in  brotherly  love,  with  industry.  (!) — 12.) 
Part  V .  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for 

their  brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith  ,■  together  with 

admonitions  concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. 

(iv.  13—18.  v.  l—ll.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and 
instructions,  (v.  13—38.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidencesbetweev  this  Epistle  and  the 
\eis  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Palsy's  liorie  Pauline,  Chap. 


SECTION  XI. 


ON    THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO    THE    THESSALONIANS. 

f.   Date,  occasion,  and  scope  of  this  Epistle. — II.  Analysis  of 
its  contents. — III.  Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

1.  'I'm  second  Epistle  to  the Thessalonians  was  evidently 
written  soon  after  the  lirst.  (a.  d.  53),  and  from  the  same 
place;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  in  the   inscription  of  this    Epistle  as 

well  as  thai  of  the  former.  The  Epistle  was  occasioned  by 
the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person  who  had 
conveyed  Ins  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians.  respecting  the 
;  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed, 
from  some  expressions  in  it,1  thai  many  of  them  expected  thai 

the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  that  age  ;  and  that  such 

■  Qrotlua  hai  contended  that  U  I  !  '  «■  >s  In 

reality  the  second,  bm  !"■  hw  not  supported  thai jeclure  bj  ■my  hlalo- 

rical  ovidence 

I  i:  Dt    Macknlght,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  after 

c  i  ■  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  hi  the  rar- 

licit  writti  8t.  T  I 

i  Lardnor,  8vo.  vol  ii   p.  98  ;  4to.  vol.  i   i 

«  Ibid  8vo  v.. I.  II.  p,  164  ;   li"  v.. i  ,   p 

»  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol  Ii   p  223.  ;  Ito.  vol   I.  p.  l"l 

<   Ibl  I  ■  t  ;  ito.  to]  i   p 

i  [bid  Bvo.  vol  ii  p  374  ;  Ito.  vol  I.  p 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  v.,i.  ii.  pp.  628  680  ;  ito.  vol.  I.  pp.  r,,x'.  667. 

>  Calmi  I  Preface  aar  la  i  I  I  i:     ■   ■ 

miill.T,  Srhi.ii.i.  (..in  i\   ,  Scriptorum  Paull, 

pp  99    109  ;  Mlchaelis,  vol.  Iv.  pp  23    29  ;  Hug'i  Introduction,  vol   II.  pp 

■     Bat  the  lulleat  view  of  all  the  clrcurn  epiatle  la 

liven  in    Burgerhoudl  i  Specimen   Kt  idemicum   Inaugurate  di    ' 

1  i  1 1, in  i aiiaque,  •  i  i rfe  Paull  lie  scripts 

I  '  i  i ;  i      ; 

i  [\    16.  17.  \    L& 


of  them  as  thought  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  affairs,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  a  due  preparation  for  that  important 
and  awful  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  w  rote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from 
an  error  which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority) 
must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  ana 
to  recommend  several  Christian  duties; 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with 
commending  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians.  of 
which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report.  He  expresses  his 
joy  on  account  of  the  patience  with  which  they  endured  per- 
secution; which,  he  observes,  was  a  proof  of  a  righteous  judg 
ment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would  meet  with  then 
proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  he  delivered  out  of  all 
their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as 
universal  judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant 
prayers  for  their  further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may 
attain  the  felicity  promised,      (eh.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians, who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former 
letter,  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  "  The. 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a 
great  apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature 
of  which  he  describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty had  then  appeared  :  but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thank- 
fulness to  Cod,  that  the  Thessalonians  hau  escaped  this  cor- 
ruption; and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  praying  that 
God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  (ii.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  his  two  assistants;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  confidence  that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the 
instructions  he  had  given  them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct 
some  irregularities  that  had  crept  into  their  church.  Many 
of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an  idle  and  disorderly 
life  :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful  to 
shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible.  The 
apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction;  and  in- 
forms them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he 
wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  he  seen 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

2.  Saint    Paul's  Thanksgiving    and    Prayer  for  them.   (i.  3 — 
12.) 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  ofjudg- 
ment  and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.   (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 
i.  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1—5.) 

ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  5 — 10.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  shortest  of  all  Saint  Paul  s  letters  to  the  churches,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  sublimity  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  in  thai  excellent  spirit  by  which  all  the  writings 
of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  Besidi  s  those 
marks  ot  genuineness  and  authority  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  it  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  papal 

power,  under  the  characters  of  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and   the 

••  M\  Btery  of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  oppo- 
site the  principles  lure  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  highly  improbable  to  all  human  apprehension 
that  they  should  ever  have  prevailed  in  the  <  !hristian  church  ; 
and  consequently  a  prediction  like  this,  which  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  particular  to  the  event,  must  be  allowed  to 
cany  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
author  wrote  under  divine  influence.11 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  \<-'s  of  the  Apostles,  see  i>r.  Paley*a  Bora  Paulino, 
( '  1 1 .  i  ] . .  \. 

ii  Dr.  Doddridgi  I  Bloch,  Cbronoraxla  Scrlntonrm 

Paull    pp   103     1 1..     CalniPl'i   Pi  "i"1-'  '"l"" '"  ""»  ' 

Bag      Introd    vol.  ii  pn  363,  354.     For  b  lull  ilhiMr.m. 
iir.iiih.-r\  iihuvi'  mentiom   I  I  N 

hi:  i>     .  nadon  on  the  M  on  1  and 

197.  Bd   .'in  I,  or  Dra.  Macknlgnl  and  A.  Clarke  on 

ill,.,,.    M. 
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SECTION  XII. 


ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

1.  Account  of  Timothy. — II.  Bate  of  this  Epistle. — in.  Genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy. — IV. 
Scope  and  synopsis  of  the  first  Epistle. — V.  Observations  on 
the  use  which  the  church  is  to  make  in  every  age  of  Paul's 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  was  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Lois,  a  person  of  excel- 
lent character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The  pious  care  they  took  of 
his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired  success;  for 
we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his  childhood,  Timo- 
thy was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, Timothy  made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that 
he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria 
to  Lystra  the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so 
highly  to  him,  that  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts-xvi. 

2,  3.)  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition 
of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14. ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.),  though  at  that  time 
he  probably  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim. 
iv.  12.)  From  this  period,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Ti- 
mothy, as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various  journeyings, 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying  his 
instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven 
from  Thessalonica  and  Beraea  by  persecution,  he  left  Silas 
and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith. 
(Acts  xvii.  13,  14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
(xviii.  5.),  and  from  Ephesus  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xix.  22. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  the 
believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecutions.  Timothy 
returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
(Acts  xx.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to 
instruct  the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  Timothy.  How_  long  he  governed  the  Ephesian 
church  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  being  slain  with  stones  and  clubs,  a.  d. 
97,  while  he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp,  a.  d. 
350,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  Lardner  refers  it  to  the  year  5G  ;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  (after  Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other 
critics),  date  it  in  a.  d.  58;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr. 
Mill,  and  Rosenmiiller,  in  a.  d.  65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight, 
and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  early  date  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that 
no  bishops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  Saint  Paul 
instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  an  appointment  to  a  new 
office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without 
governors.  Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28.  that 
on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Consequently  this 
Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ; 
for  Timothy  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  5.)  He  even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia,  was  in 
the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this 
Epistle  was  written,  was  in  danger  of  being  "  despised  for  his 
youth."  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  Ashe  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
If  this  Epistle  was  written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that  case  have 
been  depised  for  his  youth;  though  he  might,  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-seventh  year. 


On.  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  date,  which  sup- 
poses this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  Paurs 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Philemon 
(22.)  and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed, 
when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  to  Colossse 
and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles 
were  written  towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome  ;  and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colossaj 
immediately  after  his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossa,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors  :  1.  Fables 
invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation  ; — 2.  Uncertain 
genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved, 
merely  because  they  had  Abraham  to  their  father ; — 3.  Intricate 
questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law  ; — 4.  Perverse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which 
produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Ephesian  church  before  the  apostle's  departure  ;  for, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing,  Acts 
xx.  29.,  I  know  that  after  my  departing-,  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  30.  Also  of  your 
own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  thi?igs,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
two  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from 
Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of 
the  above  mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when 
the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  judaizers  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot,  as 
those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose  :  but 
it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle's  release 
from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaizing  teachers  there  busily 
employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  with  2 
Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encourage- 
ments are  given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same 
remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the 
second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  addressed  to  Timothy, 
as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus:  all  which,  Dr.  Macknight  justly  thinks,  im- 
plies that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle,  however,  there  are 
three  plausible  objections  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten after  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. — 
But  it  is  replied,  that  Scrvius  Tullius,  in  classing  the  Roman  people, 
as  Aulus  Gellius  relates,1  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen  :  youth,  from  that 
to  forty-six  ;  and  old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now, 
supposing  Timothy  to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50, 
when  he  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more  than  34, 
a.  d.  64,  two  years  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was 
then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as 

*  Noctea  Atticae,  lib.  x.  c.  28. 
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the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle,  with  propriety, 
might  say  to  him,  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voyage  to 
Jerusalem,  with  the  collections,  the  church  at  Ephcsus  had  a 
number  of  ciders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to 
him  at  Miletus,  Acts  x\.  17.  It  is  therefore  asked,  What  occasion 
was  there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to 
give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  1 
The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides  false  teachers  bad 
then  entered,  to  oppose  whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might 
be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58.  Not  to  mention, 
that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted  to 
■apply  their  places. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to 
come  to  him  soon,  1  Tim.  iii.  14.,  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in 
which  this  is  said,  mu-t  have  been  written  before  the  apostle 
said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Acts  XX.  -5..  I  know  that  all  ye, 
among  whom  1  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall 
see  my  face  no  more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy is  proved  to  ha\e  Im.m  written  before  the  apostle's  interview 
with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  them, 
must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview  :  for  his 
declaration  respected  the  Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Phile- 
mon, as  well  as  the  Ephesians  :  for  they  certainly  were  persons 
among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  men- 
tioned were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
the  Ephesian  ciders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the  inter- 
view ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
When,  therefore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his 
other  converts,  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point 
either  of  faith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting 
from  bis  fears.  He  had  lately  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews  who 
laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  This, 
with  their  fury  oa  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such  anxiety, 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them 
to  strive  together  with  him  in  their  flayers,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving"  in  Judsea.  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — 
Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the  apostle 
only  declared  hi-  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not 
any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  1  go  bound 
in  the  s/jirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  which  shall 
befall  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in 
every  city,  laying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Where- 
fore, although  his  fears  were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actu- 
ally visited  the  Ephesians  after  his  release,  his  character  as  an 
inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least;  if  in  saying,  lie  knew 
thry  should  tee  his  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persua- 
sion only,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit.1 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  -about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

III.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  con- 
rerniner  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  it,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged i.,  be  tin-  undisputed  production  <<\'  the  apostle  Paul. 

Ilnl/i    Die   first    and  ttOBTld    Epistles    to  Timothy  are    cited   or 

alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,2  and 
Polycarp;1  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Ignatius;4  and  in  the' 
following  centuries  by  [rensus;'  Ulemenl  of  Alexandria, 

Tertiilliau,      I  0  h,'    and  by    all    subsequent    reel.  - 

BiaStical  writers  without  exception. 

Decisive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  arc,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleier- 

i  Dr. Benson*!  Preface  to  L Tim. (pp.220    222.)    afleltaelis,  vol  It. pp, 

75 — 78.    Rosenmaller,  Scholia  m  N.  T.  i v.  pp,  1—4.;  Bna'i  Introd.  \"i 

IL  pp.393    102.     Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  »oU  vl.  pp.  316    32fcj  Ito.  voL  HI. 
294.    Doddridge  andWl  Prefaci     to  I  Tins,    Macknlgbt'a 

Preface  to  IT n  II     Di  Pmlej  baa  advocated  the  lata  date  "t  tbli 

l  miliar  to  those  above  stated.     Jim  a-  i'.mlin.r.  pp. 

» Lardner'a  Worka  Bvo  toL  U  pp  88, 39  \  Ho  vol  i  pp.  208,  209. 
'  Ibid   Bvo.  vol   II  pp.  96,  97  ;  Ito  vol   i   pp.  330,  331. 
« Ibid  Bvo  vol  n  pp  78,  79.  \  Ito.  voL  >  i>  321. 
» Ibid  Bvo.  \"i  ii  |.   164.  i  Ito.  voL  I  p 

«  lla.l    BVO.  VOl    ii.  p   224    ;    ItO.  \<>l    i.  |>    Ml. 

•Ibid      a  voL  ii   pp  164,  286  ;  Ito.  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
•  Ibid  «vo.  vol.  ii.  p  .'17 1    i    Ii,,    vol    i    p.  483. 
•Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  11.  p.  lit  ,  It.,   vol.  I,  p.  536. 


macher,  Professor  Eickhom,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by 
Professor  Hug; ;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  objections 
and  their  refutation: — 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  because  (it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not 
with  the  same  signification.  But  this  is  more  or  less  the 
case  in  other  Epistles;  and  some  of  the  words  alluded  to  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  "while  the  composition  of 
others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  the  laws  of 
grammatical  authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  derives  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
tragic  authors  would  scarcely  have  indulged  themselves." 
If,  however,  "independently  of  this  peculiarity,  we  examine 
the  whole  of  the  diction,  we  shall  find  it  assuredly  Paul's. 
The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  significations,  or  false 
synonymes,  the  enumerations,  the  short  instantaneous  bursts, 
the  parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5 — 18., 
then  the  animation  which  pervades  the  whole ; — all  is  not 
an  imitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one 
might  easily  succeed,  but  the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode 
of  communication."10  Besides  the  difference  of  style  in  this 
Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epistles,  is 
accounted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the  difference  of 
the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and  also  by 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circumstances 
would  necessarily  produce  a  diversity  of  expression." 

2.  The  great  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this 
Epistle,  because  the  apostle  (i.  26.)  has  so  very  briefly  men- 
tioned Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He 
mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well-known  examples  of 
erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose  besides,  as  he 
has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  cf  his  life, 
viz.  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he 
also  does  incidentally.12 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween 1  Tim.  i.  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St.  Paul. 
But  the  apostle  carefully  distinguishes  the  individual  in  the 
second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed  in  the  first,  by  the 
epithet  of  L  ^kkiu;,  the  worker  in  metals,  or  the  smith.  Beza 
and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person  who 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being 
very  common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.12 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the 
style  of  this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  and 
that  the  animating,  urgent,  and  affecting  motives  which  it 
presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  such  as 
no  impostor  could  imitate.13 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Epis- 
tle chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper  officers  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was 
to  caution  this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those 
false  teachers  (Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essems),  who,  by 
their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  cor- 
rupted the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  to  press  upon 
him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests 
of  practical  religion;  and  to  animate  him  to  the  greatest 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office. 
The  Epistle,  then  lore,  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Paiit  I.  The  Introduction,  (i.  1,2.) 

Part  II.  Instructioru  l<>  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Ad- 
ministration if  the  Church  at  Jfdiisus,-    in  irhich, 
Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  committed  to  bun,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  sgainsl  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers 

(enumerated  above")  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  con- 
troversies, and  not    to  a  holy  life,  Bahtt   Paul  shows   the  use 

of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which  these  poachers  were  ignorant 

This  account  of  the  law,  he  assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  ii  in  the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching 
of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  :i— 11.)  Saving  mentioned 
the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  a 
digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  in  calling  him, 

II  liilr.Mlurlimi,  vol    ii    Dpi  UB,   KM. 

ii  Celli irli  i.  latrod  suNouv.Teal   p   132.  <  >  line,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

"  Cclierier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  i'JX.  '«  See  p.  343.  supra. 
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who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian  faith  and  minis- 
terial office ;  and  observes,  that  his  favour  was  extended  to 
him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  that 
should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 
Sect.  8.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
structions, 

§  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed 

in  the  Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 
S  ii    Concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain 

bishops  and  deacons  of  that  church.  (iii.)« 
I  iii.  After  foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevail  in  the 

church  in  future  times  (iv.  1—5),  the  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6—16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  treat  widows  (3—16),  elders  (17— 19  ),  and  offenders. 
("20,  21.)  Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22—24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 
Sect.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  dis- 
putes, censures  the  excessive  love   of  money,  and  charges 
the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  (vi.  3 — 19.) 

Part  III.   The  Co?iclusion.  (20,  21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaizing  teachers  at  Ephe- 
sus,  which  crave  rise  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
have  loner  disappeared,  yet  "  the  Epistles  themselves  are 
still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  impiety  of  the 
principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded.  For  the  same 
principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
which,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  pernicious. — These  Epistles  are  likewise 
of  great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  i 
bishops  and  deacons,  in  every  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  0f 
the  duties  of  their  function  ;  teach  the  manner  in  which  these  ;  pV 
duties  should  be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  those  who  aspire  to-  such  holy  and  honourable 
offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

"The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the 
same  time,  wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  be- 
cause he  was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than 
Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  repetition  of  these  precepts  and 
charges,  is  not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it 
maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance  : 
not  to  mention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  things 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of 
divinely-inspired  ecclesiastical  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  clergy  of  all  communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently, 
and  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and 
country,  who  hold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to 
obtain  them :  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that,  by 
meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation 
which  lieth  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty 
belonging  to  it. 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epis> 


ties,  there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  some  displays  of  Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he 
had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  hypocrite 
who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another 

•  In  using  this  expression— Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  (iii.  16.), 
the  apostle  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As 
those  mysteries  have  always  a  reference  to  some  deity;  this  circumstance 
greatly  favours— not  to  say,  confirms— the  common  reading  of  this  text, 
which  has  been  so  much  controverted  :  for,  if  no  mention  had  been  made 
in  this  ease  of  a  God,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
allusion.  (Brckell's  Discourses,  p.  424.  note.)  On  the  much  Undated 
question  respecting  the  reading  of  fc)s°s  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will 
find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Holden's  Scripture 
Testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  181— 1SS.  There 
is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  l^lfi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  8vo.  London,  1741.  Velthusen's  Observations  on  various  Subjects, 
pp.  49—104.  Svo.  London,  1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67 — 101.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Creek  Vulgate,  pp.  271-=-276.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontroverlible  (London,   1830),   who  has 

DEMONSTRATED  THE  OENIUNENESS  OP  THE  READING  Hs'i,  from  the  United  and 

indisputable  testimonies  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  quotations  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  printed  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment   both  early  and  recent,  as  well  as  from  internal  evidence. 
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for  the  learned  ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations  had 
been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  in- 
sinuation thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends. 
Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  of 
that  kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the 
same  with  that  taught  in  the  Epistles  designed  for  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  church  in  general:  and  the  views 
and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  strono-er 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  these1?"2 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  "Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora:  Paulina?, 
Chap.  XI. 


SECTION  XIII. 

ON   THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   TIMOTHY*. 
I.   Date. — II.    Of  the  place  where   Timothy  -was,  -when   Paul 
■wrote  this  Epistle  to  him. — III.  Its  scope. — IV.   Synopsis  of 
its  contents. — V.    Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.; 
and  that  his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  17., 
and  is  universally  admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during 
his  first  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a 
second  imprisonment  there  (which  was  the  uniform  tradition 
f  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dis- 
uted.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  Lardner,  and  Hug;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson, 
Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
mniler,  and  others.  That  the  last-mentioned  -  opinion  is 
most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  followino-  con- 
siderations : — 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
Philippians,  and  Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment),  with  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written 
during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former 
Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation 
from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He 
tells  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  "  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also 
myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for 
him  a  lodging  ;  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  pray- 
ers I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before 
us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different :  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 
(iv.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome, 
Timothy  was  with  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present 
Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Further,  in  the  former  Epis- 
tles, Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us  :  "  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone 
to  Thessalonica.'  Once  more  :  in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was 
with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians.  In  the  present 
Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  him,  "  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."   (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in 
this  Epistle,  are  widely  different  from  the  imprisonment  related  in 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  appears  from  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in 
close  confinement,  so  that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome, 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  And  that  crimes 
were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those  formerly 
alleged  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he 
suffers  evil,  even  unto  bonds,  as  a  malefactor  ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he 
was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close  dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight 
thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  (itxit'.vpyos),  which  in  this  passage 

»  Dr.  Macknight's  Trcf.  to  1  Tim.  sect.  iv. 
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may  mean  that  the  apostle  was  treated  as  one  of  the  worst  of 
criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and  from 
verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer, all  men  forsook  him.  Further, 
(verse  17.)  The  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion, 
or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord 
will  deliver,  him  from  tvery  evil  work-,  by  preserving  him  unto 
hi.,-  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was  totally  different  from  the  gen- 
tle treatment  recorded  in  Acts  ixviii.,  and  shows  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  1.1.  20.  that  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  he  had  lately  been  at  Troas,  .Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This 
was  a  different  route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and 
some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  Acts  xxvii.  he  did  Dot  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he 
visited  that  place  oil  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.) 
Eut  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the  year  57,  and  the  pre- 
sent Epistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  05,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed 
sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  lie  would  rather  have 
sent  lor  them  to  Cssarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two  years  ;  or 
more  early  on  his  lirst  coming  to  Home. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at 
Miletus,  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  .Saint  Paul 

at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from  Cajsarea  to 
Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them 
to  proceed  further  north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia. 
(Acts  wvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at 
Corinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Co- 
rinth on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
But  from  Cajsarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  through 
Corinth.  Dr.  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not 
satisfactory.  For  he  says  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth 
when  Saint  Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timo- 
thy, who  was  then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, hut  Saint  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it, — or 
he  mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22.)  ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  him,  not  being 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  that  this  Epis- 
tle  was  written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprison- 
ment different  from  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul,  we 
hive  seen,'  was  released  from  his  confinement  a.  d.  63,  and, 
after  visiting  several  churches,  returned  to  Home  early  in  65; 
where,  after  being  confined  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  Buffered  martyrdom  a.d.  66.  Now, 
as  the  apostle  requests- Timothy  to  come  tohim  before  winter 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August  a.  n.  G5.J 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion 
is  advocated  by  Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  end  Macknight,  but 

is  opposed  by  Michaelis;   who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was 

most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  when  Paul  seal  this 

h  ttl  r  lo  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in  that 
region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  Li.)  he  requi  StS  Timo- 
thy to  brine  with  him  the  eloak,  books,  and  parehntente,  which 
be' had  left  behind  him  at  Troas  ;  and  because  TVoUB  does  nol 
lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Home,  to  which  city  'I  imo- 
thy  was  di  Bired  to  »  make  haste  to  come  to  him  before  w  in- 
ter." (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes,  tin  r.  lore,  that  Paul, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this 

Epistle, which  be  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (whom  Dr.  Ben- 
ipposes  to  have  heenTychicus)  that  was  travelling  into 

\  i  i  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  when  ver  he 
mighl  find  him. 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  was  to  apprize  him  of  the  oircumstan 

;i   326.  m/prn. 
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had  befallen  him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Home, 
and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter. 
But,  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave 
him  in  this  letter  a  variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encou- 
ragements, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions, with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  parent; 
in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to 
him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle. 
With  this  view,  after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for 
him,  be  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  (2 Tim.  i.  2 — 5.)  ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (0 — 10.);  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolable 
that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  11.),  which  he 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to  teach 
others  (ii.  1,  2.);  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  fortitude, 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3 — 13.)  ;  to  sup- 
press and  avoid  logomachies  (11.  23.);  to  approve  himself 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 22.);  mid  to  forewarn 
him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  consequence  of  wicked 
hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  even 
then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Saint  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions 
against  them,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  1.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy. 

Skct.  1.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the 

form  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting 

prayer  in  behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to 

deliver  the  uncorrupted  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and 

to  purity  of  life,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers  in  the  last  times  (whose 

practices  are  described),  to  be  constant  in  his  profession  of 

the   Gospel,  and  to   be  diligent  in  his   ministerial   labours. 

(iii.  iv.  1—8.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  containing  the  Apostle's  Bequest  to 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
various  Salutations  .for  the  Brtlhrai  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9— 
22.) 

V.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Saint  Paul's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  under  the  miseries  of  a  jail,  and  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  and  was  not  designed  for  the  use  of  others,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostle, 
and  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely 

believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached.  " This  excellent 
writing-,  therefore,  will  be  read  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  And  the 
impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  often  be 
recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  effect,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation 
under  all  the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  tin-  Gospel  m  j 
bring  upon  them." 

"Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "a  pious  father,  under  sen- 
tence 01  death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  Bon,  that  he  might  sic 
and  embrace  him  again  before  he  hit  the  world  ;  particularly 

that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying  commands,  and 
charge  him  to  live  and  Buffer  as  he  had  done  : — and  you  will 
have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
the  whole  Epistle."' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  mis  Epistle  and 
the    \cis  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulina, 

Chap.  Ml. 


SECTION  XIV, 


ON    I  111'.   EPISTLE  TO  TITl'S. 

I.  Account  of  Titus. — II.   Christianity,  w hen  planted  in  I 
—III.   Date.— IV.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  J-:j>i*il<.—\. 
Observations  on  it. 

1.   Tins  was  a  Creek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native 
Of    \,.:ioeh  in  Syria),  and  one  of   Paul's  early  converts,  who 

attended  bun  and  Barnabas  t"  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem, 

\.  ii.   19,   and   afterwards  oil   his  ensuing  circuit.   (Tit.  i.   |. 

•  Prefect  to  'Tan  p  "'       I  sbly  treated  at 
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Sect.  XV.] 


ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 
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we  find 
),to  investigate 


this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Ci 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with 


Gal.  ii.  1 — 3.  Acts  xv.  2.)  Some  years  after  thi 
that  Paul  sent  him  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  i 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  the  church  in  that  city,  and 
particularly  to  report  what  effect  had  been  produced  by  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelligence  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction, 
as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  G — 13.  And  as 
Titus  had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  with  some 
others,  to  hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea, 
(viii.  6.)  After  this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ; 
except  that  he  is  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  as  having  been 
with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  and  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly 
before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being  in  Dalmatia.  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is 
evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  him  to  the  Corinthians.1  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information 
concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his  death;  but, 
according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  that  island. 

II.  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans 
were  present  at  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  11.),  Bishop  Tomline  things  it  not  improba- 
ble, that,  on  their  return  home,  they  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen.2  But  Mi- 
chaelis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  between  the  latter  part 
of  a.  n.  51,  and  the  tormer  part  of  a.  d.  53.  It  appears  from 
2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an 
excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned,  to  Corinth.     In 

Crete, 
him 
an  assistant,  whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  that  church.  (Tit.  i.  5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
were  many  Jews3  in  this  island  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle  to  Titus;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  have  considered 
them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans  themselves, 
wrho  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  debauchery, 
and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  xgjrr/fav,  to  act  like  a  Cre- 
tan, was  a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie.  With  these  vices 
they  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets; 
and  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
(Tit.  i.  12.) 

III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
supposed  visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  Paul's  epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (a.  d.  52)  and  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.  d.  57).  Hug  places  it 
between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintnians;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  52 ;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56  ;  Lord  Bar- 
rington  in  57  ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64  ;  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible 
chronology  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription  states  this  Epistle 
to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  probably 
because  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  called  Ni- 
copolis, but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  the 
author  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by 
him  was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not 
built  till  after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke 
is  totally  silent  concerning  Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete, 
though  he  has  noticed  that  he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  most  probable  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  from  his  first 
imprisonment,  a.  d.  64.  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and 
phrases  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3. 
with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  5.  with  Tit.  i.  14. ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  with  Tit.  ii.  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2— 4.  with  Tit.  i.  6— 8.4 

■  See  particularly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6.  7.  13—15.  viii.  16—23.  and  xii.  18. 

»  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

3  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  12.  §  1.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  §  1.,  &c. 

*  Calniet,  Preface  stir  i'Epitre  de  S.  Paul  a  Tite ;  Dr.  Benson's  Preface 
to  his  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle  ;  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  320—324.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  294—296.  ;  Michaelis's  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  29—41. ;  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  354—360.  Dr.  Macknighl's 
Preface  to  Titus. 


The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
were  never  questioned.5 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostoli 
cal  plan,  Paul  wrote  this  Fpistle  to  him,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, and  to  give  him  particular  instructions  concerning  his 
behaviour  towards  the  judaizing  teachers,  who  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 
Part  I.    The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.   Concerning  the  ordination  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and   deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.   (5 — 9.) 
Further,  to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in 
selecting   men  for  the  sacred  office,  Paul  reminds  him  of 
the  acts  of  the  judaizing  teachers.   (10 — 16.) 
Sect.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was   commissioned    to   instruct;    and,    to  give  the   greater 
weight  to  his  instructions,   he   admonishes  him  to  be  an 
example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  That    he  should    inculcate    obedience    to    the    civil 
magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaizing  teachers, 
who,  being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as 
were  of  their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Chris- 
tians with  a  like  seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and 
also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  4.  That  he   should  enforce  good  works,  avoid   foolish 
questions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 
Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  the  Apostle  at  Ni- 
copolis, together  ivith  various  Directions,  (iii.  12 — 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  we  learn 
that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  every  where  indefatigable  in 
propagating  their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining salvation ;  that  in  the  most  distant  countries  they 
uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine,  for -the  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  practice  of  sin  consistent  with  the  hope  of  salvation ; 
and  that  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  they  en- 
couraged them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  they 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be 
pardoned  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  That 
eminent  critic  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  apostle's  com- 
manding Titus  in  Crete,  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose 
those  errors,  that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  more  numerous 
and  successful  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  than  in  other  places. 
As,  however,  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  the  faith,  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  and  exhortations  to  him,  as 
to  Timothy:  neither  did  he  recommend  to  him  meekness, 
lenity,  and  patience  in  teaching,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  but 
rather  sharpness.  (Tit.  i.  13.  ii.  15.)  Dr.  Macknight  ac- 
counts for  this  difference  in  the  apostle's  letters  to  those  two 
evangelists,  by  supposing  that  Titus  was  a  person  of  a  soft 
and  mild  temper;  whereas  Timothy,  being  a  young  man, 
might  have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  in  need 
of  some  restraint.6 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Palev's  Hoiae  Paulina?, 
Chap.  XIII. 


SECTION  XV. 

ON    THE    EPISTLE    TO    PHILEMON. 

I.  Account  of  Philemon. — II.  Date. — III.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity. — IV.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epistle.— 
V.   Observations  on  it. 

I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossae,  as  appears 
from  Paul's  mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (iv.  9.)  as  one  of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting 
Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.),  who  appears  from  Cof. 

s  It  is  cited  or  alluded  to  by  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy.     See  the  references  to  them  in  p.  344.  supra. 
e  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  Titus,  sect.  4.  fine. 
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iv.  17.  to  have  hern  a  pastor  of  that  church.  Philemon 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country:  for  his  family 
was  so  numerous  that  it  made  a  church  by  itself,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  church  at  Colossaj.  (ver.  2.)  He 
was  likewise  so  opulent,  that  he  was  able  by  the  communica- 
tion of  hit  faith,  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  saints,  (Ii,  7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Phile- 
mon was  an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  :  and  from  Paul's  requesting  him  ('2-3.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  atColossae,  Michaelis  thinks  that  he 
was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle,  where  Paul 
calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Lardner,  ami  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  am- 
biguous signification:  being  given  not  only  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  such 
pious  individuals,  01  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostles  in 
any  manner.' 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  Verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but, 
from  the  apostle's  saying  in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  bad  heard 
of  Philemon's  faith  III  Christ  (which  was  his  usual  phrase 
when  writing  to  Christians  whom  he  had  never  seen).-1  Dr. 
Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  him 
preach  the  <  'hristian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.) ;  or  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted 
the  Gospel  at  Colossa?.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Phile- 
mon would  never  have  become  a  Christian  ;  the  apostle  might 
therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed  unto  him  himself,  or 
his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epis- 
tle, that  Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it;  and 
as  he  expresses  (22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  re- 
leas  id,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  A.n.  02,  or  early  in 
03  ;  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

HI.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics 
showed  an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred 
canon  as  being  a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  Christian  church.  Unriuestionably  the 
apostles  might  (and,  for  aught  we  know  to  trie  contrary,  did) 
write  private  letters  as  well  as  other  persons.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  this  light; 
it  was  wholly  written  with  the  'apostle's  own  hand,  which 
was  much  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his  K/>i>- 
tles.  (SThess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
private  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
alluded  to,  though  not  cited  by  name,  by  Tertullian,'  and  was 
reckoned  among  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  (Jains.1  It  was 
likewise  most  expressly  quoted  by  Origeu,-'  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  In'  authentic  by  all  the  ancient  writers  cited  by 
Eusebius,'  and  also  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers; 

Bnd   it    has    always    been    inserted    in    every  catalogue  of  the 

bonk-  of  the  New  Testament.    Stronger  external  testimony 

to  the  authenticity  of  any  part    of   the  Bible   exists  not,  than 

that  which  we  have  fur  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argu- 

nent  of  which  is  nut  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of 
the  <j real  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

••  \\  leu  \.  r,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it, 
will  discern  a  greal  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 

Christianity  expressed  or  insinuated:  fur  instance,  1.  In  a 
religious  view,  or  upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are 
Upon  a  level.  (  biesimus,  the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  (  'hris- 
tian.   is    the    apostle's    dear    son    and     Philemon's    brother. 

9.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's  civil  affairs. 
By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freedman; 

his  temporal  state  or  condition  was  still  the  same;  and, 
though  <  mesimus  was  the  apostle's  son  and  Philemon's  bro- 
ther upon  a  religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Phi- 
lemons  slave  for  ever,  unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him 
his  freedom.     3.  Servants  should  not  be  taken  or  detained 

■  Bm  Instance!  of  Ihla  in  Rom   n  I  9,  ami  3  John  8. 

3  ■   Eph   i    I",     i'.. I-  i    I    mi. I  ii.  1 
» Lardner'a  Works, 8»o.  vol.  0.  p.  166.;  tin.  vol  i  p   i.'J 

«  Ibid  Bvo.  ^,,|  |,  p  ;;|  |  I,,,  ro]  |  p  |-  • 
»  tin. I  Bvo  vol  ii  p  472  |  Ho  vol  i.  |i  535. 
«  Hist   Uccl.  lit.   . 


from  their  own  masters  without  their  master's  consent.  (See 
ver.  13,  1  I.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good  unto  all  men. 
We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdain 
to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The  apos- 
tle has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension, 
and  Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow. 
He  took  pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most 
affectionate  and  earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  mastei 
for  his  pardon.  5.  We  should  not  utterly  despair  of  those 
who  are  wicked,  but  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  re- 
claim them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  mash  r  and 
run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  convi  rsion 
among  others,  and  succeeded  therein,  (i.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party 
freely  forgive  :  accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  promise, 
under  his  own  hand,  for  Oncsimus's  making  restitution  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon  insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  our  benefactors.  'Phis  Saint  Paul  touches  upon 

very  gently  (ver.  P>.),  where  he  intimates  to  Philemon  that 
he  owed  unto   him   himself  also:    and   therefore,  in  point  of 

gratitude,  he  Was  obliged  to  grant  his  request,     s.  We  should 

forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them, 
i).  The  apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
up  quarrels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  w  ho  are  at 
variance.  10.  A  wise  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  in 
a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  au- 
thority to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here  the 
most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to 
have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well 
as  the.  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fugitive  and  a  thief,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him,  and  took  pains 
with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an  honest 
worthy  man  ; — how  disinterested  must  he  have  been!  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  1  or  whose  salvation  and 
happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote]  Would  to 
God  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  times  and  in  all  places!  12.  Here  is  a. most 
glorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced.  It  transforms  a 
worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous,  amiable,  and 
useful  man;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in  him- 
self, hut  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances whatever. 

"Shall  an  epistle  so  full  of  useful  and  excel lenl  instruc- 
tions be  rejected  for  its  brevity  !  or  because  the  occasion 
required  that  it  should  be  written  concerning  one  particular 
person"1!  or  addressed  to  a  private  man  ?  Men  would  do  well 
to  examine  it  carefully  before  they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it 
so  slightly."7 

IV.  We  learn  from  this  Epistle  that  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,8  and  ran 
away  from  him  as  far  as  Koine.  Whether  he  repented  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Paul,  or  in  what 
other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation.    But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement  in  hi$  own 

hi  rut  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rule  slave,  eoil- 
verted  him  to  the  Christian  faith, and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  htm  for  some  time,  to 
wait  upon  himself,  until  On.  simiis,  by  his  conduct, confirmed 
the  truth  and  sincerity  id' bis  conversion.  During  his  abode 
with  the  apostle,  he   served    him  with    the   oreat.st   assiduity 

ami  affection:  but.  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  running 
away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to  repair  that  injur]  bj 
returning  to  him.  At  the  same  lime  being  afraid  lest,  on  his 
return,  his  master  should  inllicl  upon  him  the  punishment 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygi  i  was  due  to  a  fugitive 

slave.'  lie  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  Forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his 
family.  The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, "  in  w  Inch,  with  the  greatest  softness  of  pxpri 
warmth  of  affection,  and  delicacy  of  address,  he  nol 
interceded  lor  Onesimus's  pardon,  hut  urged  Philemon  to 
esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a  sincere  <  'hristian. 

i  Dr.  it  ■  ii  on  -  ii  lit   1 1  .a  tbi    I  'hut  P  I  ■  "•    '■"'■    "    p 

-  Macknight  and  I  I  opinion  thai  Balnl  Paul's  expre  ilon  in 

be  eighteenth  veree  docs  '  !l1,1  '••'■'■"'  oil 

•  Grotius  inform  era  had  a  powei  to  torture  iheli 

who  behaved  ill,  and  even  to  pal  them  to  death,  without    tpplvioglo  the 
,,,,,i  thai  ihl  i  wai  agreeable  nol  only  to  the  Roman  but 
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And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  tbe  injury  that  has  been 
done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to  the  character 
which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  degree  of  reputation,  bound 
himself  in  this  Epistle  by  his  handwriting,  not  only  to  repay 
all  that  Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  repa- 
ration also  to  Philemon  for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to 
him  by  running  away."1  To  account  for  the  solicitude 
expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  obtain  Onesi- 
mus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
intractable  disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  pro- 
verbial. The  contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has 
in  other  places  commended  his  benevolence  and  charity.  It 
is  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  conjectured,  that 
Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  an 
example  to  the  rest.  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  consi- 
dered the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so 
much  earnest  entreaty,  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  piety, 
benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he  had  suspected  him  to 
have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is 
a  circumstance  concerning  which  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his 
pardon,  and  from  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  Philemon's 
disposition,  the  eminent  critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he 
actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked. 
For  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient  times,  to  bestow 
freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it 
m  the  sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks'),  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the 
apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus  into  his  house  and 
favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,2  Onesimus 
is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Beraea ;  but  they  are  a  compi- 
lation of  the  fourth  century,  and  consequently,  of  no  authority. 
When  Ignatius  wrote  his  E  pistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  d.  107), 
their  bisnop's  name  was  Onesimus  :  and  Grotius  thought  that 
he  was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paul  interceded.  But 
this,  as  Dr.  Lardner3  remarks,  is  not  certain.  Dr.  Mill5  has 
mentioned  a  copy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs 
broken. 

The  whole,  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  com- 
position. Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such 
affection  and  concern  for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just 
insinuation,  such  a  genteel  and  fine  address  pervade  the 
whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  was  not  that 
weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  masterly 
address  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a 
most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  politeness 
is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend, 
but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity 
and  authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner !  With 
what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command,  though 
an  apostle !  And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it 
with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny,5  that  seems  to  have 
been  written  on  a  similar  occasion ;  which,  though  composed 
by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  episto- 
latory  style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be 
vastly  inferior  to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle. 
Pliny  seems  desirous  of  saying  something ;  the  apostle  has 


urged  every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny 
is  too  affected  to  be  affecting;  the  apostle  takes  possession 
of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will  oi 
not.6 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinse 
Chap.  XIV. 
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Lib.  ix.  ep.  21. 


I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul, 
with  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  more  controverted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  initiatory  formula,  usual  in  the 
other  apostolical  letters,  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwith- 
standing the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews), 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an  Epistle  sent 
to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  dissertation 
intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it 
is  an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 

Elural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would 
e  no  proof,  but  also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  cir- 
cumstances in  this  writing,  in  chapters  v.  11,  12.  vi.  9.  x. 
32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23,24.,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations;  all  which 
circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  apos- 
tolical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  opinion  that  by  "  the  Hebrews"  in  this 
Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish  believers  who 
had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction,  and 
were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor  ;7  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia, 
Macedonia,  or  at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided 
in  Palestine.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  fathers,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  sent  to  the 
converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea ;  who  in  the  apostle's  days 
were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews  in 
the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians. 
(Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs. 
Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops 
Pearson  and  Tomline,  Hallet,  Eosenimiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and 
others.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart8,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La  Harpe)  that  it 
was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably  to  the 
church  of  Caesarea.9  The  very  ancient  opinion  last  stated  is 
corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
in  Judaea. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  a 
severe  persecution,  and  partly  by  the  false  arguments  of  the  rab- 
bins. This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several  communities 
at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was 


s  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 

'  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  p.  244. 

s  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  67—73.  (An- 
dover,  N.  Am.  1827.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypo- 
theses of  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew 
church  at  Galatia;  of  Noesselt,  who  considered  it  as  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica ;  of  Bolten,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed  to 
Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who 
advanced  and  endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  church  at  Corinth;  and  of  the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts), 
that  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  in  Palestine. 

'  La  Harpe,  Essai  Critique  sur  l'Authcnticite  de  1'Epitrc  aux  Hebreux. 
p.  136.  (Toulouse,  1832.) 
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ity  at  fins time" enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  ana"  the  Roman  magistrates,  through- 
Dut  the  empire  in  general,  ro  much  religious  liberty,  thai  out  ol 
Palestine  it  would  ha  ll  to  have  effected  a  general 

persecution.1     But,  through  the  influei of  the  Jewish  sanhe- 

drin  in  the   Christians  in   that   country    underwent 

severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  younger  Amnus,  when  Saint  .lames  and  other  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom. 

■.'.  Further,  it'  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  8ain1  Paul,  esper 
cially  th  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossiana,  and 

compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers, 
not  the  Bmallesl  traces  *<(  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find 
in  the  siu'n  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  paasag  -  of  this.  Epistle  (\i.  fi.  \.  29.)  which  relate  to  blas- 
phemy against  I  'Imst,  as  a  person  justly  condemned  and  crucified, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Pales- 
tine; and  it  is  difficult  to  read  the ;e  passages  without  inferring 
reral  Christians  had  really  apostatized  and  openly  blas- 
phemed Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xwi.  11,  that  violent 
measures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which 
we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early  age. 
Neither  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
return  to  .Judaism:  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would 
hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  „r  without  cautioning 
otlnr  persona  against  following  such  examples.,  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilelin  W,S 
alludes  (x.  26.),  that  several  who  still  continued  Christians  for- 
Book  the  places  of  public  worship.  t\«r±  hot  occur  in  any  other 
Epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecution,  which 
deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  are  referred  fx.  25.  35 — 3s).)  to   the  promised  coming  of 

Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await,  with  patience,  as  being 
not  far  distant  This  can  he  no  other  than  the  promised  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Mattv  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
(Lute   \-.i.  28.),"  Win  ii  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass. 

then  look  up.  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
fiigh."  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were 
ill;  hut  it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero  happened  in  the  year  65,  about  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Doniitian. 
about  fivc-aud-tweiity  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

:i.  From  eh.  liL  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express 
terms  of  martyrs  who  hul  Buffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
We   may   with    irreat   probability    infer,  that    several    persons  had 

really  Buffered,  and  afforded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren;    If 

this  inference  lie  just,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 

written,  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for  in  1 ther 

pan  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the  year  (i.r>,  had  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  professors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Unman 

court  of  justice   would   have  condemned  a  man   to  death,  merely 

lor  religions  opinions;  and  the  pretence  of  the  .lews,  that   who- 
knowledged  Jesus  for  tin-  Me  nah  was  guilty  of  ; 
•  the  emperor,  was  ton  sophistical  to  he  admitted  by  ;i  Ro- 
man magistrate.    Hut.  in  Palestine,  8tephen  and  the  elder  .lames 

had  already  Buffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  \iii.)  ;    both  Saint  Feter 

and  Saint   Paul  had  hem  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  thi' 

same  file  f  \<-u  vii.  It — (i.  \\ii.  II — 21.26.30.);   and    according 

BVeral   other  persons  were  put   to  death,  during  the 

high-priesthood  of  the  younger  A  nanus,  a  hunt  the  year  64  or  66. 
i.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2,  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly 

i       ,s  evident  from  I  '  ' 

liiliiv,  chap  mi 

•  Am  .in. i  lib,  m  c  '.'  •  I.  The  word  i 

younger  tnanus,  wjio  had  obtained  the  office  "i  high  prU  it,  wa  -  ■<  m  m  ol 
degperal  [ 

in  other  pi .1  their  punishments.  Thl 

ting  according  to  ins  Inclination,  after  tin 

death  of  1  In  thii 

in-  constituted  a  court  of  iuatice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a 

•.rii  others,  where  they 

lie  1 1 1  _r  \  totaled  the  law.  and  were  condemned  in  be  atoned 

lim  the  more  > terete  put  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly 

iprovpd  highly  ■  ■: 
>  Michaens,  vol  i%  pp  i 


the  exhortation  in  ii.  1 — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
of  Judaa,  where  .lesiis  Christ  himself  first  taught,  and  his  disci- 
ples after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous  miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  Saviour's  Bufferings,  as  those  of  Judaea  must 
have  been.  This  appeals  in  Heb.  i.  -i. ;  ii. 'J.  is.;  v.  7.  8.;  ix. 
14.  28. ;  x.  12. ;  xii.  2,  :5. ;   and  xiii.  12. 

6.  7'he  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem  and  Judsca,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached. 

7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Hch.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult 
to  he  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine;  for  neither  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an 
instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted 
tn  teach  openly  in  the  Jewish  assemblies.  Put  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish  converts  in  Jerusalem, 
this  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and  Dr.  Lardner  observes, 
must  have  been  very  suitahle  to  their  case,  especially  it  it  was 
written  only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  about  the  year  65  or  lifi.  The  Christians,  on  this  suppsition, 
are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with  patience,  if  they  should  he 
obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  he  ignominiously  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very 
city,  ami  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  they  who  tied  from  it  had  to  expect  a  hitter  in 
heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already  warned  by 
their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 22.),  and  the 
time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
be  not  far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice,  ap- 
pears from  the  relation  of  Eusebius;4  and,  according  to  Josephus,5 
the  most  sensihle  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  measures 
after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Callus,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  | 

in  question  is  clear;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  to 
Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  "  Let  us  go 
forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach;"  lose 
their  meaning.  P'urther  (x.  25.)  the  exhortation,  Not  fortafnng 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  at  tin'  manner  of  some  is, 
hut  exhorting  one  (mother,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  tin: 
day  approaching,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appointed  for  the 
distinction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation: 
hut  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  either 
to  forsake  or  to  frequent  the  places  of  puhlic  worship. 

'I'll  those  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in 
Palestine,  it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Hch.  xii.  4.  {ye  have  not  routed  unto 
blood,  combating  against  tin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  w  here  there  had  already  heeii  tw arts  IS,  \  i/.  Stephen 

and  James.      But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight;  for  the  apostle 

was  addressing  the  laity  of  that  chinch,  to  whom  alone  this 
Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to  the   rulers;   and    few,  if  any.  of 

the  common  people,  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  they 
had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.     Compare  Acts  viii. 

l_:j.  xxvi.  in.  1 1.  and  l  These,  ii  I  I. 

:.  That  the  remark  in  Hch.  vi.  10.  {Coil  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget  your  work  and  labour  tf  loir,  in  that  ye  have  ministered 
tO  the  saints,  and  do  minister)   is  not    suitahle  to  the  state  of  the 

church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  members 
of  thai  church  at  jint  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had 

all  things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that 
they  were  relieved  hy  the  cunt rihutions  of  the  ( Jeulile  Christians 

in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  Intioch.  There  is.  however, 
no  force  in  this  objection.     Ministering  to  the  saints  in  those 

days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attend- 
in-  on  them  in  their  imprisonment  —  rendering  them  any  little 
Offices  of  which  they  stood  in  need — speaking  to  them  ill  a  kind 
and  consolatory  manner— these  and  such  other  services  as  may 
he  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much  ministcr- 

iug  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.      And,  doubt- 
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less,  the  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that 
manner  to  one  another  in  their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  members  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  sufferings  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have 
deserved  the  commendation,  that  they  had  administered  and  did 
minister  to  the  saints,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  their  worldly 
goods.1 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Pa- 
lestine; but  it  is  (as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of 
little  or  no  importance,  whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in  Palestine;  because  an  Epistle, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem,  must 
equally  have  concerned,  the  other  Jewish  converts  in  that 
countrv.2 

II.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to 
the  Language  in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there 
have  been  two  principal  opinions  ;  one,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or 
Barnabas;  and  the  other,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  fathers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  and  (as 
some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt,  Michaelis, 
and  others  among  the  moderns.  The  latter  opinion — that  it 
Avas  originally  composed  in  Greek — is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Beausobre,  Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet, 
Wetstein,  Braunius,  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov, 
Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Rumpeeus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr. 
Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
modern  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
of  this  Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following: — 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. To  this  argument,  it  has  been  replied,  first,  That  if  it 
was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek:  nay,  that  all  his  Epistles, 
and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not 
in  the  languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Secondly,  The  Apostolical  Epistles  being  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  every  age,  as 
well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
proper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial 
dialect ;  because  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  un- 
derstood. The  arguments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Greek 
was  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are 
equally  applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
never  written  in  Hebrew.3 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  that  of  Saint 
Paul's  other  Epistles.  To  which  Rosenmiiller,  after  Carpzov, 
has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  difference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
apostle's  last  Epistles,  and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  numerous 
journeys,  "Paul  the  aged"  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this 
Epistle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters,  which  were  in  Greek,  as 
plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did  not 
write  it  in  Hebrew  ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length 
in  a  subsequent  page.1  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident 
that  no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant;  and  consequently  that 
Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  the  blunders  committed  by  the 
supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
where  or  when,  we  are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation 
executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  1     If  so,  what 

'  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect.  2.  §1. 

'2  Michaelis,  Inm.il.  vol.  tv.  p.  19:3. 

^  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect  IIT.  §  II.  pp.  193, 194.  To  the  above  acu- 
men! we  may  add,  that  the  apostolic  lather  Barnabas  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  JTfhrrics  in  the  Greek  language. 

*  See  pp.  3.32— 356.  infra,  where  the  question  respecting  the  author  of 
this  epistle  is  considered. 


purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  was 
only  to  be  used  in  Greek !  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the 
supposed  translation  ?  In  what  language  was  it  communicated 
to  others  by  the  Christians  who  first  received  it  1  Clement  was 
never  in  the  East  to  translate  it.  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it 
were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost, 
that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concerning  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  ever  remained  :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by  Clement 
in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received 
in  the  East  before  the  Western  churches  received  it  into  their 
canon  of  Scripture  1  This  tradition,  therefore,  respecting  its 
translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew' or  .Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  decisive  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout, 
manifests  that  it  is  no  translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator, 
nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly 
in  the  Septuagint  version.5 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted  :  as  Melchizedek  by  King 
of  Jiig-hteousness  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  which 
interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added, 
wd  may  with  equal  propriety  affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has 
added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father  (Rom. 
viii.  15.  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  three  evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  wrote 
in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests. 
A  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that 
the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages,  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle, 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the. Septuagint,  where 
that  faithfully  represented  the  Hebrew,  text.  Frequently  the 
stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations  relies  on 
something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew. 
And  in  a  fewT  instances,  where  the  Septuagint  did  not  fully 
render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he 
argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  Epis- 
tle never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.  6 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  posi- 
tive) arguments  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but 
without  success,  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew is  attended  with  several  difficulties,  and  particularly  the 
two  following : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subse- 

5.  The  numerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound, 
bur  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  with  due  effect,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been  urged  as  a  clear  proof  thai  it  is  not  a  trans- 
lation. See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in  Hebrews  v.  8.  14.  vii.  3.  19. 
22.  ix.  10.  x.  34.  xi.  37.  and  xiii.  14.  (Or.)  But  of  these  paronomasias,  Prof. 
Stuart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Ileb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  design  ;  and  even  here  the  marks  are  by 
no  means  of  a  decisive  nature.  "If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they 
inav  have  occurred  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  lan- 
guage is  merely  that  of  a.  translation.  In  fact,  even  designed  paronoma- 
sias" may,  not  unfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews built  on  such  instances  of  paronomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where, 
in  most"  examples  "  it  is  a  merehoinophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases),  is 
too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on.  as  a  proper  support  of  the 
opinion  in  question."     Stuart's  Coram,  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

«  Dr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  exercitation  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  46—53.  folio  edition.  Calmet.  Comment.  Literal,  torn. 
viii.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  282— 285.  Calvin  and 
several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  In  ritli  by  '■*;.■",  which  denotes  either  testament  or  covenant  : 
and  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specious  Of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek.  Bui  Braunius  affirms  that  it  proves  nothing  either  way. 
Proleg.  in  Ep.  ad  Ileb r.  p.  25.  The  objections  to  this  Epistle  of  Hrs.  Schu'lz 
and  Seyffarth.  grounded  on  the  mode  in  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeals 
to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular  phrases  and  expressions),  are 
examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart. 
(Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  205—252.,  or  pp.  236—290.  of  the  London  edition.) 
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quent  page),1  could  not  Jctcrmine  in  what  dialect  he  should 
write  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might  all  understand;  for  the 
pure  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was 
not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects 
spoken,  as  the  East  Arameean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Ara 
msean  or  Syriae ;  which  suffered  various  alterations  from  the 
places  w  here  the  .lews  were  dispersed  ;  so  that  the  original  Hebrew 
was  known  comparatively  to  tew,  and  those  who  were  conver- 
sant in  Syriae  might  not  be  acc|u:iinted  with  the  Chaldee.  If 
therefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
learned  few  only  could  have  read  it  ;  and  had  it  been  written  in 
either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could 
have  instructed  only  his  own  nation  ;  and  his  arguments  would 
have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving 
multitude  would  in  all  probability  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines, 
and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers. 
But  by  writing  the  Epistle  in  Greek,  which  language,  we  have 
seen,  was  at  that  time  universally  known  and  understood,  he 
instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also  explained  the  Christian 
covenant  to  the  Gentiles.-' 

The-  preceding  is  a  summary  of  tlie  arguments  adduced  on 
this  much  litigated  point :  anil  upon  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  Greek.  The 
reader,  however,  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems  best 
supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  ho  prefer  the  fanner,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
him  to  he  reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle 
being  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Greek 
by  no  means  alTeets  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.3 

III.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 

Epistle,  some   ascribing  it  to  "Barnabas,  the  companion  of 

Paul  ;  others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to 

Silas  or  Silvanus,  or  toApollos;  and  the  Christian  church 

illy  to  the  apostle  Paul. 

Tertullian'  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Bar 
n  \h  is.  and  bis  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subse- 
qitently  by  Dr.  Storr;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for 
Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this 
opinion  was  received  by  the  church.  .He  is  also  contradicted 
by  Clemenl  of  Alexandria,5  who  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
style  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  dillers  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  it 
Could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  Further,  it  apiiears 
From  Heb.  riii.  -21.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Italy, 
where  there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Phi- 
last  ries"  relates,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  many 
persons  attributed  this  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome;  but  this 
notion  fa  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Clement  has  himself 
repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

Tin-  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to 
Luke  ;  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
by  Jan-sens,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of 
Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  greater  elegance  of 
st\  le  and  choice  of  word  i  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  htters.       But  to  this  hypothesis 

there  are  several  objections.  For,  l.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 

of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed, 

who  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish 
teachers.     2.    If  Luke   wrote  this    Epistle,  why  did    he   not 

rather  ascribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  ! 

tli  siastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this 

Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the 

primitive  Christian  writers  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel 

which    bears    bis    n; •,  anil    also  the  Acts  id'   the   Apostles. 

I.    The  author  Of    this    BpiStle    addresses    the    Hebrews    (\ili. 

I -\  19.)  as  persons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  (Jos- 
pel  :  and  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to 
the  converted  Jews, it  follows  that  be  could  not  be  the  author 

of  ibis  Epistle. 

Among   tin-    modern    writers,  C.  I'.  Doi  bine,  in  his    Latin 

■  s..c  pp  3GB    866,  Infra. 

'  Prone  lac!  Junil  Parallel*  Boers,  IP.  3  ■-.  1  m  Bp  td  Heb*.  ton  i  p 
:  denevffl   161  <■ 

'  s. ,.  the  observations  on  this  Ionic  In  Vol  L  p  19. 

«  !>•■  Podicltia,  r  90. 

H       Bed  ill'  ni  c.  84      Sep.  the  passage  also  in  Lardncr,  8vo. 

vol  n  p  ell  .  Ito  v.,i  ,   | 

*  M  if.  c.  80.     Lauiner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  GOO.  ;  dlo.  vol   i    p 


translation  of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus 
(by  whom  he  imagines  it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  An 
tioeh),-  and  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther  thought  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  24.  28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  tin-  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Hut   both   these 


conjectures  are  totally  unsupported  by  historical  testimony, 
no  mention  whatever  being-  made  of  any  Epistle 


other 


writing  as  being  composed  either  hy  Silas  "or  by  Apollo*. 
Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached  to  Luther's  con- 
jecture, if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos  had 
been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in 
Paul  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  But  Paul 
being  endowed  with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than 
Apollos,  and  being  also  a  divinely  constituted  apostle,  the 
conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily  falls  to  the  grounds 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and 
internal,  for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  church,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.   External  Evidence  or  Historical  Testimony. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  production 
of  Paul  by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  10.) ; 
from  ivhich  passage  it  is  evident, 

(1.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  Paul's  letters. 

(2.)  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter 
was  then  writing,  that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  general 
(2  Pet.  i.  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispersion  mentioned  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1.  Now,  since  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  inscribed  to 
the  Hebrews. 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics 
which  were  the  subjects  of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes 
that  hi/  Christ  are  given  to  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and 
godliness  (2  Pet.  i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  in  -whom  the  father  is  well  pleased  ivith  us,  of -whom  the 
prophets  spoke.  These  very  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in 
Heb.  i.  to  x.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them  to  faith  and  ho/i- 
7icss  (2  Pet.  i.  5 — lfi.  ii.  15.);  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1—5. 
iii.  1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  ("^  Pet  ii. 
20,  21.),  and  so  docs  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
(Heb.  vi.  4—9.) 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to 
Paul  an  cminency  of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  •written  accord- 
ing  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him.  As  Paul  made  use  of  that  wis- 
dom which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom, 
zeal,  and  love  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration,  Peter  eminently  distinguishes 
that  apostle's  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's  spiritual 
wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  and  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  the 
especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  the  structure  of  his 
arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers  : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same,  time  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  l'eter  asserts  to  be 
manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capa- 
cities, prejudices,  and  affections  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  ami 
whom  lie  constantly  urged  with  their  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions. 

(5.)  That  Peter  affirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  difficult  to  lie 
Understood  (-ma  «IWvs«Ta).  Now  Paul  explicitly  states  (Heb.  v. 
II.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in  that 
Epistle    were    twiffjumvra.,    hard  to  he  uttered,  or  difficult    to    be 

interpreted,  and  consequently  bard  to  be  understood ;  particularly 

tin'  topic  be  immediately    bad  in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of 

the  person  of  Melcbiscdek.      Or   if  it    refer  to   the    pricll I  of 

Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  "  hard  to  be  Uttered,"  because  it 
implies  not  only  hi*  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical 
order,  but  also  his  paying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  bis  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  b\  this  saci  iticc, 

and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Topics 
like  these  it  would  bediffioall  for  the  apostis  to  explain  in  a 

-  i      ,         i  ii.  :    .  ..     f     :  i   pp.  \\     drill    (Lindas,  I     -    ■■••  I 
i  i ,  by  Dindnrf,  In  in-  livm-  u  .  ;„i  .1   a    i 
a.  idernlcs*  tn  Eptstolsm ad  Hebraos,  p.  1180. 8vo.  Lipsis,  1  Is. 
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proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews :  not  because  they  were  in  them- 
selves abstruse,  but  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion, through  their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  law 
and  priesthood.1 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in 
view.  We  have  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  tes- 
timony, because,  as  he  was  an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his 
evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  controversy  respecting 
this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwithstanding  the  skep- 
tical declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
fenuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle 
'aul.  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
the  same  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each 
of  them  singly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjectures 
advanced  against  it,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  fur- 
nish such  a  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Paul  being  the 
author  of  this  Epistle,  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  ancient 
anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrcivs  is  found  in 
the  must  ancient  Oriental  and  Western  Versions  which  are  ex- 
tant. 

It  is  found  in  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Versions 
made  during  the  former  part  of  the  second  century.  As  these 
versions  were  in  common  use  and  authority  among  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  this  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance  ; 
because  it  affords  palpable  evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  widely  circulated  among  Christians  a  short  time 
after  the  apostolic  age. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  de- 
cidedly ascribes  this  Epistle  to  Pc  ul. 

(1.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Chciich, 
who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  about  the  year  1 07.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  re- 
lation of  his  martyrdom,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  Epistle  is  quoted  twice  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
dialogue  with  Trvpho  the  Jew,  a.  d.  140.  It  is  often  cited  as 
Paul's,  without  any  hesitation,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen 
about  230.2  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theo- 
gnostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received 
by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus  about  294,  and  by 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Paulicians 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea, 
about  315,  says,  "  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before  the 
public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  re- 
jected (tusc  >td-zT»K-j.o-i)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf 
of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of  the 

i  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  thnt  the  Epistle  par- 
ticularly intended  by  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
Saint  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by  name  (ii.  17.)-  and  in  which  there-is  an 
exhortation  to  account  the  long-suffering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  or  that 
which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well  replied, 
(1.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to'the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii. 
12.),  the  beloved  (verses  I.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  iil.e  precious 
faith,  (i.  1.)  He  therefore  could  not  mean  the  Jews,  of  whom  Paul  speaks 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that  Epistle  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed  to  those 
at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.-7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there,  (i.  13.  xi.  13. 
xv.  13,  16.) — (3).  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to 
count  the  long-suffering  of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this 
long-suffering:  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  commends 
their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it  would  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.     To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv. 

9.  xii.  14.  18.  24.)  mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  right is  into 

the  heavenly  country,  which  is  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter. 

»  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of 
Paul,  though  not  the  style)  are  very  remarkable.  He  says  that  "not  with- 
out cause  did  the  ancients  transmit  this  [epistle]  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  churches  and  writers, 
who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have  conversed  with  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this  tra- 
dition was  ancient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  must  have 
had  its  rise  in  the  days  of  Paul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
tested. 
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Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paul."3  It  is  often  quoted  by  Eusebiu3 
himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was 
received  by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumera- 
tion of  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  this  is  plated  next  alter  the  two 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of' 
Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
Adamantius,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330, 
and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  348  ;  by  the  council  of  Laodicca  in 
363,  where  Paul's  Epistles  arc  enumerated  in  the  same  order  as 
in  Athanasius,  just  noticed.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as 
Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about  368 ;  by  the  apostolical  constitutions 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  by  Basil  about  370;  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370  ;  by  Amphilochius  also.  But  he  says 
it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by 
Gregory  Nyssen  about  371  ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time;  by  Ephraim  the  Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the 
churches  of  Syria:  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus  in  378;  by  Hierax,  a 
learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302  ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  Egypt,  about  347  ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  about  362 ;  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in 
Cilicia,  about  the  year  394  ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  398  ;  by 
Severian,  bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria,  in  401  ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  401  ;  by  Palladius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about 
408  ;  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  about  412 :  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  412  ;  by  Theodoret  in  423  ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  431  ;  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  about  440;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458;  and, 
probably,  by  Dionysius,  falsely  called  the  Areopagite;  by  the 
author  of  the  Quxstiones  et  JResponsiones,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  sixth  century,  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806  ;  and  is  received  as 
Paul's  by  Cosmos  of  Alexandria  about  535  ;  by  Leontius  of  Con- 
stantinople about  610;  by  John  Damascen  in  730;  by  Photius 
about  858  ;  by  CEcumenius  about  the  year  950  ;  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  ok  Western  Carmen", 
we  may  first  cite  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.  d.  96,  or,  according 
to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle  there  are  several 
allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. <  Irenaeus,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some 
passages  out  of  this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost;  nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul's.  By  Tertul- 
lian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Epistle  is 
ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul,  mentioned  thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. Hippolitus,  who  flourished  about  220,  did  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  after- 
wards, nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Novatus,  or 
Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  251  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
after  times  received  by  his  followers.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Arnobius  about  306,  and  Lac- 
tantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Ar- 
nobius in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary 
of  Poictiers  about  354 ;  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliary  in 
Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers ;  it  was  also 
received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.   Whether  it  was  received 

s  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  im;  of 
Eusebius  were  writers  ;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  not  appeal  to  older 
Greek  writers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  church.  This  word  to  =,-— some— 
indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  there 
being  some  who' were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession  for  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  Greek  church  at  large 
acknowledged  this  epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  to 
the  well  known  principle,  crceptiofirmat  resulain.  The  fact,thatthe  Arians 
werg  the  first  in  the  Greek  churches,  whom  history  charges  with  denying 
Paul  to  be  tie-  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ordinary  degree  of  weight 
to  the  declarations  of  Eusebius;  and  recommends  his  character  as  a  histo- 
rian,  whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  departure  from 
historical  truth.  Hug's  Introduction, 'vol.  ii.  p.  509.  Schmucker's  Biblical 
Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Prof  Stuart  has  arranged  his  quotations  under  four  differ  en i  classes  ;  \iz 
1.  Passages  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  epistle,  are 
cited  ; — '2.  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with  more  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a  syno- 
nymous one  ;— :>.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  Ep'istle 
to  the  Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  phraselogy  ol  Ihis  epistle  is  more 
or  less  exhibited;— and  -1.  Passages  similar  to  texts'  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  which  Clement,  probably  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  different  classes  of  quotations  Prof.  Stuart  has  elucidated  with  many 
valuable  observations,  fur  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  his 
Commentary,  vol,  i  pp  37—84.',  or  pp,  91—105.  of  the  London  edition. 
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by  Optatus  of  Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.  It  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374;  by 
the  Priscillianista  about  378.  About  the  year  380  was  published 
a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  only,  ascribed  to 
Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Philaster, 
bighop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380  ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it 
was  not  then  received  by  all.  His  successor  ( miulentius,  about  387, 
quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's ;  it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's 
by  Jerome  about  392  ;  and  be  says  it  was  generally  received  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all  the  La- 
tins.1 It  wa>  received  as  Paul's  by  Raffinua  in  397  ;  it  is  also  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  397.  It  is  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  Augustine  as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  says,  '•  It  is 
of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East)  who  received  it  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatins, 
bishop  of  A<|tiileia  in  Italy,  about  401  ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Koine,  about  402  ;  by  PauluiUS,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about 
403.  Pelagiua  about  405  wrote  a  commentary  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews;  nevertheless  it  was 
received  by  bis  followers.  It  was  received  by  Caseiau  about  424; 
by  Prosper  of  Aqoitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  him;  by  Euchi  rius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434; 
by  Bedulius  about  818;  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  440  ;  by 
Salvias,  presbyter  of  .Marseilles,  about  440;  by  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Borne,  about  496  ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540  ; 
by  Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  566;  by  Cassiodorus  in 
556 ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about 
5<i(>  ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  590  ;  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville about  596  ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.2 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within 
about  thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written  (for 
its  date,  Bee  p.  356.  infra)  "it  had  acquired  such  currency 
and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  ('lenient  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  mule  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of 
divine  authority,  and  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge 
and  acknowledgment  of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar 
to  their  own.     Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed 

!•    its tents  as  sacred,  a.  d.  1 10;  about  which  time,  or  not 

I6hg  alter,  it   was  inserted  arjOODg  the  canonical  hooks  of  the 

l\  stuueiit  by  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West:  and 

I  onsequently  it   must  have  had,  a  period  very  little  after  the 
apostolic   age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not  at  all  or  at   most 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the 
New  Testament."3 
2.  [htbrnal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 

BBEW8    is   THB    SKHUINE    PRODUCTION   OF    Saint    Pail. 

[i.]  Iii  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  Zealand 
affection  towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  (Rom.  ix. 
1— 1.,  &c.) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those 

'  The  non-recognising  of  this  epiitia  as  Si.  Paul's  production  "by  .ill  I  lie 
l  iccordiog  U>  Jerome,  and  the  circumstance  <>i   Its  being  "of 

doubtful  authority  with  some"  in  the  Latin  church,  according  to  tugu 
tine,  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western  church  whs  kepi 
actively  employed  by  the  Montanista  in  vindication  of  their  tenet,  thai 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  lie  irrevocably  cul  nil'  from 
the  church,  ihey  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vl.  l.  5,  as  we  learn  from 
Tertullian  (de  Pudicltia,  c,  SO  >  and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  I.  ii  c.  •'!.) ;  on 
winrli  account  the  ministers  ol  the  Latin  church  made  cautious  and 
sparing  u  e  of  I  long  probably  after  the  death  of  Irenasus, 

the  pre  I  timed  the  tone  ofcla itu  opposition  as, 

in  a  work  which  In-  published  against  the  Montanlsts:  and  ir 

Hi  it  time  iiiis  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  pari  ol  the  Latin  church 
Even  He-  Montanista  themselves  receded  from  their  original  position  on 
tin;  subject,  and  in  their  polemical  works  received  this  epistle  onl 

inthorlty  was  acknowledged  by  their  opponents,  namely,  as  ■<  pro- 
duction of  an  apostolical  teachi  r,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  S 

I  N  we  learn  from 

Jero ,  Augustine,  E|  I  iret,  and  others,  also  used  the  pas- 

I    ■    vi    1.  .".    as  tin-  principal  defe ■  "i  their  tenets.     While  the 

faded  the  argument  from 
II-  b  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin  churches  were  led  b)  tl 
sun-  of  circumstances  lo  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents 
they  were  una1 

i    no  authority  ol  earlier  churches  to  which  they  co 

wbole  -  ■  lid  mi  He-  ground  ol  internal  ■ 

for  Ibis  i  pt  the  opinion  ol 

i in-  church  to  which  the]  •  were  convinced  id  the 

iv  oi  the  ancients  :  and  their  ihllueni  e  tended  to 

eqpenl  day,  a  different  turn  m  the  opinion  of  the  Latin 

I.  I  vol    I    pp.  1 1...  1  LA      tin 

i  u-.rk.s.  Bva  v., I.  vi  pp  391    396.;  to  vol 

i  lotes  there  arc  references  lo  the  various  parts  ol  the  preceding 

in  which  iin-  extracts  from  tin;  above  named  lather    ari  to  bi 

■ 

.    .1-  III. in,  \.-l     I     p     [Oft 


who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  their  prejudices 
concerning  the  Levitical  law,  what  subject  could  he  select  more 
appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification,  than  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  Christ's  person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  priesthood,  of  which  the  I.evitical  priesthood  was  but  a 
shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  treated  so  largely  ] 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  author's  method  of  treating  his  subji  ett. 
together  with  his  manner  of  reasoning,,  is  a  sure  mark  by  n-hich 
In-  iiiaii  In  ascertained  (as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow). 
in  sha//  without  hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  uuthor  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this 
Epistle  corresponds  -with  that  of  Paul  in  his  other  Epistles. 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  will)  that  of  his  other  Epistles, 
which  was  also  peculiar  to  him.  He  firsi  lays  down  tin-  doctrinal  myste- 
ries of  tin-  t.'nsp.l,  vindicating  them  from  oppositions  and  cm  .  pn.-ns  ;  and 
then  he  descends  to  exhortations  to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with 
an  enumeration  of  those  moral  duties  of  which  it  v  o  ■  einind 

(hose  Christians  to  whom  In.-  wrote.  In  ihis  respect  the  Epistle  te  the  He- 
brews bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gakuians:  and 
especially  that  addressed  in  the  Romans.    Like  them,  the  former  ball  of 

this  I-Ipi.sih;  (c)i.  i.—x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  bul  with  occasional 
exhortations  intermixed,  which  the  Btrength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plainly 
appears  to  have  forced  from  him.  From  ch.  .\  26.  to  the  end.  the  Epistle 
ory  and  practical.  "In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  jus!  before  the 
Baltitaiory  pan  begins,  the  writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in 
the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  in  order  thai  he  may  1"-  delivered 
from  Ho-  power  of  persecution  ,  and  he  follows  this  request  with  a  petition, 
thai  the  Qbd  of  Peace— i  fcuo,-  ri,;  ii(*v*; — might  be  with  them,  and  con- 
eludes  with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  xv.  30—33.)  The  very  same  order,  petition, 
style,  and  conclusion,  appear,  al  the  close   of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

t.v.ii.  18  -21  )  The  writer  bi  gs  an  interest  in  then-  prayers,  that  he  may 
be  restored  to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  God  of  Peace  (an 
expression  used  no  where  else  bul  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews] ;  and  concludes  with  an  Ann  r»."«  Similar  coinci- 
dences as  to  method  occur  in  the  epislh-s  to  the  Ephesiaus  and  Colossiana 
(  Pro  lessor  Small adds,  to  the  l'hilippians  and  Thessalonians  also)  ;  which 
conclude  with  an  Amen  before  Ihe  salutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter,  ioe  find  that  overflowing  of  sentiment 
briefly  expressed,  -which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  other 
sacred  -writer. 

"Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  some- 
thing subordinate,  hut  al  the  same  nine  Connected  with  it;  which,  having 
pursued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject,*  and  illustrates 
it  by  arguments  of  gn  at  force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  expi 
and  sometimes  in  a  single  word, — all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this 
Episile.  likewise,  contrary  to  ihe  practice  "i  other  writers,  bul  in  Paul's 


either  tii 'in  the  foregoing  in'  from  the  Inllowing  clauses.  In  u  also,  as  in 
Paul's  acknowledged  Epistles,  we  find  reason  nigs  addressed  hi  the  thoughts 

of  the  reader,  and  answers  io  objections  not  proposed;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  nee,  led 
to  be  removed.    Lastly,  after  Paul's  mi er,  the  author  ol  the-epistle  to 

the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  hi  bis  reasonings  many  exhortations  to  piety 
and  virtue  ;  all  which,  to  persons  who  are  judges  ol    writing,  plainly  point 

mil  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  Episfle."" 

(3.)  .Many  tilings  in  this  Episile  (too  numerous  and  indeed 
too  obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)  evidently  manifest 
that  its  author  -was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
exceedingly  well  skilled  in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions, 
traditions,  expositions,  and  applications  of  Scripture,  then 
received  in  the  Jewish  church. 

"In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  Bod  Buch  enlarged  views  of  ihe  divine 
dispensations  respecting  religion;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which 
Paul,  no  doubt,  learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition 
he  studied  in  his  younger  j  ears  al  Jefusalem  ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  bate 
t  recondite  meanings  ol  Ih  md  such  admirable  rea> 
founded  thereon  for  the  conflrmanon  of  me  Gospel  revelation,  as, 
withoul  disparagement  to  the  other  apostli  s,  seem  to  have  exceeded,  not 
their  natural  abilities  and  educatii Iv,  bul  even  thai  degr f  inspira- 
tion with  Which  they  were  endowed  none  of  them  bul  Paul  • 
brought  up  ii  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish  religion 
and  learning  above  many  of  lus  fellow-students,  and  who  in  bis  riper 
vears,  was  intimately  tn  quainter]  with  the  learned  men  of  bis  own  nation 

ho  was  called  Io  the  apostlcship  by  Christ 

himself,  when  for  thai  purpose  he  appeared  to  blm  from  heaven,— nay,  Wbo 
uas  caughl  up  by  Chrisl  into  the  third  heavi  n,  was  i  qua!  to  ihe  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  mosi  admirable  Epl 

[iii.]  ///  the  third  place,  Not  only  dues  the  general  stops  if 
this  Episile  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  which  Sain/  Paul  lays 

SO  iniir/i  stress  in  his  n/hir  Epistles,  naini/i/,  that  in   are  jus/i- 

fied  and  obtain  sahation  only  through  Jesus  Christ,  ami  that 
not  effect  this  object  j  but  there  are 

■  Btusi       '  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol  i.  pp   169, 

the  l."iid.i lition.    Bchmidil  Hist  el  Vindicalio 

fan. mis.  pp   666,  6"j6.     Owen  on  the  lb  bo   ' 

»  Of  thi  •  e  an  example  in  Hi  b  1-9    i  .  la  winch  the 

truth  oi  theG  n  the  dignity  ••!  •  in  versa 

i  nntinued  in  m 
11,1,    in.  7      II.  II    and  Iv. 

I   §111. 
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various   doctrinal    propositions  in  this  Epistle,  which  are 
found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Professor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Grool  have  discussed  this  subject 
at  length,  especially  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a 
very  few  examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  Mosaic  dispensation  : — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  of  Religious  Knowledge 
imparted  by  the  Gospel. 

"  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Paul  calls  Judaism  tx  a-rmx'-Tx  too  xo<t. 
jkou  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  the  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  a  religion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile 
men  of  the  present  age  or  world  ;  and  again,  tx  xa-ztv*  xxi  i:r»x»  cn-oi^ix 
(Gal.  iv.  9.),  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  to  denote  its  imperfection.  Here- 
presents  it  as  adapted  la  children,  n«n  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of 
nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  the  condition  of  servants  rather  than  that  of 
heirs.  (Gal.  iv.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Christians  attain  to  a  higher  know- 
ledge of  God  (Gal.  iv.  9.) :  they  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become  sons, 
and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption.  (Gal.  iv.  5,  6.)  They  are  represented 
as  t£A.sio<  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20.);  as  being  furnished  with  instruction  adequate 
to  make  them  xvSf*s  tikhov;.  (Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.)  Christianity  leads  them 
to  see  the  glorious  displays  of  himself  which  God  has  made,  with  an 
unveiled  face,  that  is,  clearly  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil 
over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.)  Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
its  votaries,  Si'xxavi*  ton  ^-vsu^xtoj  (2  Cor.  iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was 
engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  svtstuito,usv>i  iv  ™;  >..  j-ois.  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apostle's  views  on  this 
point,  as  contained  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are 
developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"This  Epistle  commences  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times 
past  spake  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to 
us  by  his  Son.  (Heb.  i.  1.  ii.  1.)  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  media- 
tion of  angels  (ii-  -■),  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the'Son  of  God, 
and  abundantly  confirmed  by  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (ii.  3,  4.) 
The  ancient  covenant  was  imperfect  with  respect  to  the  means  which  it 
furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides 
that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  (viii.  9 — 11.) 
The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of  religious  bless- 
ings ;  while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings, 
while  Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.)"' 

2.  As  to  the  views  -which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning 
God  the  Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  besides  Saint  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  &c.) 
The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  inp'O",  to  distribute,  with  regard  to 
these  gifts  in  Rom.  xii.  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17.";  and  in  Heb.  ii.  4.  he  says,  that 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with  divers  miracles, 
and  IIi'fu/ixToj  Ay.ou  /*Bp><r/*ii;,  distributions  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  gifts,  Saint  Paul  exclusively  affirms,  are  variously  imparted  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  3—0.  Eph.  iv.  7.  and  especially  1  Cor.  xii. 
4.  7 — 11.  28.);  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these  gifts  are  conferred 
*xt*  ti|v  auTo-u  3-s^JiJ-iv,  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  i.  16.  Eph.  iii.  9.  1  Cor.  viii.  6.),  and 
by  Him  all  things  subsist.  (Col.  i.  17.)  He  is  the  innrurur  likeness  of  God, 
ttiLjiv  to»  Beou  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.);  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  eU^v  to» 
©sou  toO  xop.-tTou.  (Col.  i.  15.}  He  being  in  the  form  of  God,  iv  imptfn  Sen?, 
— that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God — humbled  himself,  assumed  an  inferior  or 
humble  station, — taking  the  condition  of  a  servant,  being  made  after  the 
similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his 
humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God 
highly  exalted  him  to  supreme  dignity;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet.  (Phil.  ii.  6—9.  1  Cor.  xv.  25—27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Son  of  God  is  affirmed  to  be  the  reflected 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is 
conspicuous,  the  y,xpx*.T^f  vtj-oo-txo-eo,;  tou  Itxrpo;,  the  exact  image,  rep- 
resentation, or  counterpart  of  the  Father  (i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all 
things  (i.  2.),  and  upholds  Ihe  universe  by  his  word.  Yet  he  was  in  a  state 
of  humiliation,  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  (ii.  9);  he 
assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render 
null  and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)  On  account  of 
the  suffering  of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii. 
9.)  He  endured  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  dis- 
grace, but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (xii.  2.)  All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  & 
x.  13.),  where  the  very  same  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted, 
which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  25 — 28.,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner."» 

Bui  chiefly  does  Saint  Paul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledsed  Epistles  on 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  sinners  to  God  by  means  of  this  sacrifice.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  (1  Tim.  i.  15.) ;  to  have  died  for  us  and 
for  our  sins  (Tit.  ii.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.  3  ),  and  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
(Rom.  iii.  25.)  In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.) 
This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  the  law;  it  could  only  be 
effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  accomplished  what  the  law  could  not  do. 
(Rom.  iii.  20—28.  viii.  3.  Gal.  ii.  16.  21.)  Finally,  Jesus  is  our  constant 
Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  God.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Rom.  viii.  34.)  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same 
ardour,  particularly  in  chapters  vii.— x.    To  adduce  a  few  instances  : — 


<  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  143, 144.  (174,  175.  of  the  London  edition.) 
In  pp.  144 — 148.  (175 — 178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  illustrates 
the  superiority  of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
its  superior  efficacy  in  insuring  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

»  De  Groot,  de  Epist.  ad  Hebraeos,  pp.  240,  241.  Stuart's  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  p.  149.  (or  p.  182.  of  the  London  edition) 


Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.)  He  tasted 
death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.)  lie  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. (Heb.  ix.  26.)  The  Jewish  offerings  being  altogether  insufficient  to 
make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once  for  all  made  expiation 
for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.  x.  10 — 12.  14.  19.)  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant 
(ix.  15,  xii.  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii.  22.  viii.)  Exalted 
to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6—10.),  he  appears  in  the  presence  of  Go" 
for  us  (ix.  24.) ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  him  (vii.  25.);  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  us.  (iv.  14 — 
16.)  RIany  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those 
concerning  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  men 
tioned  by  any  of  the  inspired  writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes 
of  quotation,  and  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  and 
those  which  occur  in  the  apostle's  acknowledged  Epistles,  as 
clearly  shows  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubted 
jjroductioti. 

Braunius,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight, 
De  Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous 
instances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have 
been  abridged : — 

(1.)  JWodes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  lohich  are  peculiarly  Pauline, 
because  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  writings  of  Saint 
I'aid. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  epistles,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote, 
necessarily  required.  Thus,  Psal.  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  my  Son:  today  I  hare 
begotten  thee;"  is  quoted  and  applied  to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.)  just  as  Paul,  in 
his  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  ciled  and 
applied  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  In  like 
manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of  Psal.  ex.  1., 
given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  So  also  the  ex- 
planation of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14.  18.)  is  nowhere  found 
but  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  (iii.  S.  9.  14.  13. )* 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epis- 
tles of  Paul. 

i.  Particular  Words,  peculiar  to  Paul,  or  which  are  most  fregluent 
in  his  Writings- 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added 
forty-eight  others;  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he 
refers  to  certain  classes;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given 
upwards  of  sixty  examples.*  Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  sub- 
joined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  is  a  sword,  /<»%*'?*.  (Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.iv.  12.) 

Children  in  religion,  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  iguorunt  ami 
uninformed,  are  termed  ''»-«■>  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Eph.  iv.  14.  Rom.  ii.  20.  Gal. 
iv.  3.  and  Heb.  v.  13. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  milk,  and 
for  strong  persons  (rtxsioi),  or  those  who  are  well  taught,  it  is  t.p*nx, 
meat,  anil  c-nps:'.  rp-^y,,  or  strong  meat,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14.; 
and   their   advanced  or  mature  state  of  Christian  knowledge  is  called 

Mi<r.T„-  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline. 
(Gal.  iii.  19,  20.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'Ayix(stv,  to  cleanse  from  sin,  that  is,  to  expiate,  to  liberate  from  the 
imputation  of  sin,  to  render  God  propitious,  occurs  in  Eph.  v.  26.  Heb.  ii. 
11.  x.  10.  and  xiii.  12. 

S/.U,  a.  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed 
to  the  perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.  Heb.  viii.  5.  x.  1.) 

'O/xiAoyix,  religion,  religious  or  Christian  profession.  (2  Cor.  ix.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  1.  iv.  14.  x.  23.) 

'O.xo;0eou,  the  house  of  God,  that  is,  the  church.  (ITim.  iii.  15.  Heb.  iii.  6.) 

Khyipwofto;,  Lord  or  possessor.  (Heb.  i.  2.  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

K*T*pj-sii',  to  annul,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  iii.  3.  31.  vi.  6.  1  Cor. 
i.  28.  Gal.  v.  11.  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

ZTTspftx  tiv  A,i,pxxul  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  Gal. 
iii.  29.  and  Heb.  ii.  6. 

ii.  Agonistic  Expressions  or  Allusions  to  the  Games  and  Exercises 
which  were  then  in  great  repute,  and  were  frequently  solemnized  in 
Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  particularly  at 
Jerusalem  and  C;esarea  by  Herod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14.  2Tim. 
H.  5.  iv.  6—8.  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.  and  xii.  1—3,  4.  12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle 
and  those  in  Paul's  other  letters. 


See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  w 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18. 
xiii.  16.  with  Phil.  iv.  18.     See 


th  Gal.  vi.  9.  2Thess.  iii.  13.  and  Eph.  iii.  13., 
;  Heb.  xiii.  I.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4.  ;  Heb. 
also  Rom.  xv.  26.  2  Cor.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 


(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle 
and  the  conclusions  of  Paul's  Epistles,  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vi.  18,  19.  Col.  iv.  3. 
1  Thess.  v.  25.  and  2Thess.  iii.  1.  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20.  21.  wiih  Rom.  xv.  31) — 33. 
Eph.  vi.  19—23.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.;  Heb.  xiii.  24.  with 
Rom.  xvi.  21—23.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.  2Cor.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  25.  with  2Thess.  iii.  18.  Col.  iv.  18.  Eph.  vi.  24.  ITim.  vi.  21.  2  Tim. 
iv.  22.  and  Tit.  iii.  15. 

[v.]  Lastly,   There  are  several  circumstances  towards  the 

a  Macknight's  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  I.  §iii.  De  Groot  gives 
instances  not  only  of  the  formula?  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  design  with 
which  the  apostle  introduces  his  quotations,  (pp.  245,  246.)  Prof.  Stuart 
principally  elucidates  the  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
the  apostie's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp,  153—160.,  or 
pp.  187 — 195.  of  the  London  edition. 

*  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  386.  Schmidii  Hist.  Canonis,  pp.  662 — 664. 
De  Groot,  pp.  247—250.  Stuart,  vol.  i.  pp.  160— 163.,  or  pp.  196—204.  of  the 
London  edition. 
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close  of  this  Epistle,  -which  evidently  prove  that  it  -was  -written 
by  Paul.     Thus, 

d.)  H, -h.  xiii.  23.  Th*  departure  of  Timothy  is  mentioned;  and -roe  know 
frnm  the  ri.inin.il.-,  mem  .,i  Mi,.  Kpisii.-s t.,  th',-  I'liilippians,  Coloasiana,  and 
to  Philemon,  that  he  was  with  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  al  Rome. 

c.'.)  Beb,  xui  24.  'I'll''        i  you :  the  writer,  therefi 

then  in  Italy,  whither  I'.ml  \\  i ~  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  be  resided  two 
years  (Acts  xxviii.  &).);  where  »era]  Bpistles  which  are 

still  extant 

(3.)  II"  i  mention  of  bis  bonds,  and  of  the 

compassion  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  showed  him  in  ins  Bufferings, 
and  iluriim  bis  imprisonment. 

Now  il  i-  -■  ari  •  ly  credible,  thai  any  othi  r  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul 
then  was,  sin.nl. I  write  to  the  ll.l.r.u-  <'hrisii;ins,  and  therein  make  men- 
tion of  Ins  own  bonds,  and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man 

unknown  to  them  except  through  Paul,  and  not  >•  intimate  anything 

concerning'  his  .-■■ii.Iifi.hi.    ii. -sides,  the  constant  sign  and  token  ofPaul's 

I  .  which  hiuis.-ll  had  publicly  ~iuinti.-.l  to  be  s.)  (2 Tin -ss.  hi.  17,  Is.), 

'  i   b.  mil  25  )  Thai  this  was 

originally  written  with  his  own  hand,  there  is  no  ground  to  question;  bui 

rather  appears  to  be  so  because  il  was  written  :  for  he  affirms,  thai  it  was 

in  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  Ins  own  hand.    Now  thl 

to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  ca ,  but 

o  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it    The  salutation  its. -It" 
:  token,  being  peculiar  to  Paul;  and  all  these  circumstances  will 

yet  receive  some  additional  forc<  lersi fthe  time  when 

this  Epistle  u  is  written.  '(8ee  par.  Iv.  in  the  nest  column.) 

Is  it  possible  thai  -.ill  these  coincidences  (which  are  compa- 
ratively a  Bmall  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident  1 
The  arrangement  and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  the  peculiarity  of  i  entimentsj  words,  and  phrases, 
nreall  bo  exclusively  Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have 
bet  !i  its  author,  except  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  chain  of  proof  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  Epistle,  doubts  have  still  been  entertained, 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Saint  Paul.  These 
doubts  resl  principally  on  the  Omission  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  tin-  superior  elegance  of-the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul  begin  with  a  salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  directed  from  some  particular  place,  and  sent  by  some 
special  nfessengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ano- 
nymous, and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of 
the  messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  toJudeai  These 
omissions,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive 
against  the  positive  testimony  already  adduced.  And  they  are 
irily  accounted  lor  !>y  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Je- 
rome, who  intimate,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the    pecu- 

liar  apostle  to  the  II  rwledgedin  this  epistle, iii.  1.), 

Paul  declined,  through  humility.  t<>  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle. 
To  which  Theodore!  adds,  thai  Paul  being  peculiarly  the  apo  - 
tie  of  the  uncircumcision,  as  the  rest  were  of  the  circumcision 
(GaL  ii.  '.'.  Rom.  \i.  L3.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  cha- 
racter when  writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  He  did  not 
mention  his  name,  messenger,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
it  was  as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously  remarks)  such 

a  long  letter  mighl  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this 
crisis,  whin  the  .lews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger 
himself,  the  mesa  nger,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Put 
they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the  Btyle,  and  also  from 
the  messenger,  without  any  formal  notice  or  superscription.  Put 
the  absence  of  the  apostle's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to 
it  written  by  Paul,  or.  that  it  is  a  treatise  or 
homily,2  as  some  critics  have  irnagined  ;  for, in  our  canon  of  the 
New  Teste  nent,  there  are  Bpistles  universally  acknowledged  to 
In-  th.-  production  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Bpistles  of  John 
are  here  intended,  in  all  of  which,  that  apostle  has  omitted  his 
name,    fol   some    rea-ous     not    now    Known.        The    first    Epistle 

begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  in 

the  other  two.  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter, 
did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn 
from  the  Epistle  itself: — '-Know  ye,"  says  he.  "that  our  brother 
Timothy  has  been  sent  h't'/iu/,  with  whom,  if  he  come  .shortly, 
/  will  see  you."1  (  Heb.  \iii.  88.)  The  objection, therefore,  from 
the  omission  of  tin-  apostle's  name,  necessarily  fills  to  th.-  ground. 
•:.  \\  it li  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in 
point  of  style  to  Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  "there  does 

not  appear  to  he  such  a  superiority  in  tin-  style  of  this  I). 

,  ;  rol   -.i   pp    102, 


tin-  Hebrews,  pari  i.  exeri 


i  i       tie  to  the  It-  ! 

ted  .-"id  refuted  by  Prof.  Stuart    Commi  alary, 

vol.1,  pp   I    7  ,  ",.r  |.|.   1—0,  of  the  London  edi i 

>  Mlcnaelia  thinks  it  highly  tmprobabli  rn   .i.e. 

to  zealots  there,  lint  sun  ly,  Di    H 
be  might  rei  Isit  Judaea  without  Incui  ring  thai  dan  I  I  hrono 

l»«y,  vol  u  I k  U 


should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul." 
Those  who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Barnabas, 
Luke,  and  ('lenient,  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  was,  that  "  the  sentiments  are  the  apostle*s, 
but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and.  a-  it  were,  reduced 
into  commentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lard- 
ner conjectures  that  Paul  dictated  th.-  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Creek  language,  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant 
Greek;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was,  is  altogether 
unknown.  But  surely  the  writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  decree  of  merit;  and 
if.  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thought 
that  the  ppistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greater  ■  i] 

than  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also 
he  remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  contents  of  this  Epis- 
tle  Btfggest    the   idea   of  more   studied    composition,  and  yet  that 

there  is  nothing  in   it  which  at nits  to  a  marked  difference  of 

style."1  IJesides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand 
ideas  which  tin-  apostle  deveiopes  w  itfa  equal  method  and  warmth, 
did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent  style  of  a  familiar 
letter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are 
the  same  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  ex- 
pression, in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part  of  the  Scriptures 
except  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.8 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Praunius,  Lano-jus, 
Carpzov,  Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales, 
Rosenm  dler,  Bengel,  Bishop  TomKne,  Janesens,  De  Groot, 

Professor  Stuart,  and  almost  every  other  modern  oointnen- 
ad  hildie-.il  critic,  that  the  weight  of  I  vidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
Paul,  that  we  cannot  hut  consider  the  Epistle  to  the  1  Iehrews 
as  written  by  that,  apostle;  and  that,  instead  of  Containing 
'•far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings"  (as  the 
opponents  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its 
composition  is  more  highly  wrought,  and  its  language  more 
finished,  than  any  of  Paul  6  other  Epistles,  and  that  it  affords 
a  finished  model  of  didactic  writing. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
critics  and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  sonic  referring  it.  to 
a.  d.  58,  but  the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.  d.  til  and 
64.  If  (as  we  believe)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when 
it  was  written  may  easily  he  determined;  for  the  salutations 
from  the  saints  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  24.),  together  with  the 
apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Ilehr.  ws  shortly  (2.'L),  plainly 
intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either  terminated, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written  from 
Italy,  perhaps  from  Home,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colo88ianS,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  lom_r  hit", re 
Paul  left  Italy,  Viz.  at  the  end  of  a.  n.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It 
is  evident  from  sevei  •  as  Lardner  and  Macknight 
have  observed,  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem,  and  probably,  Professor  Stuart  thinks,  hut  a  short 

time  before  that  event  :' for  in  Heb.  viti.  L  ix.  25.  X.  11.  and 
xiii.  10.  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  linn  standing,  and  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  tire  noticed  as  being  ///'«  offered.    To 

which  We    may  ;idd,  that  in  \.  '.VI — i'.T.  the   apostle   COmfortS 

tie-  believing  Hebrews  under  the  persecution  which  their 
unbelieving  brethren  wen-  carrying  on  against  them,  by  the 

prospect,  of  <  'hrist's  spe.  <ly  advent  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and 

the  w  hole  Mosaic  economy. 

V.  Tin-  occasion  of  wriiiu'_r  this  Epistle  will  he  sufficiently 

apparent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  cunt,  nt8.  The  .1,  u  s 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren, 
who  had'heen  converted,  from  the  Christian  faith.  To  perse- 
cutions and  threats,  tie  V  added  arguments  derived   from   the 

excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion.    They  observed,  we  may 

infer,  thai   tin-  law  of  Mp868  was  given  by  the   ministration 

of  angels;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  Buffered  -an  ignominous  death;  that  the  public  worship 
of  God,  instituted  by  tin  ir  ureal  legislator  and  prophi  •. 

truly  splendid  and  Worthy  of  Jehovah  :    while  the  Christians. 

on  tin-  contrary^  ha,!  i  d  priesthood,  no  temple,  no 

.  rjo  victims,  Sec.     In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the 

shoWS,  what   the  learned    doctors,  bi  ribl  -.  and    elders 

at  Jerusalem  Btrongly  denied;  viz.  thai  J 

whom    they    had    lately    put    t"   death,  was    the  \lis-i;ili,  the 

logy,  vol.  i  pp   I 

•  The  objections  of  Bertholdl  and  others,  taken  from  <'■•  ■>:•■  ol  tin 
Epistle  to  the  Hi  '  '"  detail,  snd  r<  luted  by  Pi 
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Son  of  God,  and  far  superior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  to  the 
high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all  other  priests : 
that  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  which  he  endured  for  us, 
much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their 
temple  service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  Levitical  laws,  which  were  absolutely  inefficacious  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  which  Christ  offered  for  sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
From  these  and  other  arguments,  the  apostle  proves  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excellent  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  the  Christian  converts  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  god- 
liness and  virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle, 
is  to  show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  Gospel,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses; 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing 
into  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished  ; 
and  to  point  out  their  total  insufficiency,  as  means  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement.  The  reasonings  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings  and  exhor- 
tations, addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  Saint  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of 
faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  God,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex- 
ploits, in  defence  of  their  holy  religion  ;  from  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  exhort  them  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in 
the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts  ;  viz. 
Part  I.  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Christ  by  the  explicit  Decla- 
rations of  Scripture,  (ch.  i. — x.  18.) 

The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  (i.  1 — 3.) 

The  proofs  of  this  are, 
Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped 

as  their  Creator  and  Lord.   (i.  4 — 14.) 
Inference. — Therefore  we   ought  to   give  heed  to  him.     (ii. 
1-4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstand- 
ing his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (ii.  5 — 9.)  ;  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption  (ii.  10 — 15);  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  Abraham,  (ii.  16 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant, 
whereas  Christ  is  Lord.   (iii.  1 — 6.) 
Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who 
are  solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  un- 
believing ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness,   (iii.  7 — 
19.  iv.  1—13.) 
Sect.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high-priests 
demonstrated.     Christ  is  the   true  high-priest,  adumbrated 
by  Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.  v. — viii.)     In  ch. 
v.  1 — 14.  and  ch.  vi.  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  di- 
gression, in  which  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 

and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  5.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice 
by  which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  1 1 — 
28.x.  1—18.) 
Part  II.    The  Application  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and 


Fnmfi,  (x.  19— 39.— xiii.  1- 
exhorled. 


-19.)  in  which  the  Hebrews 


Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gospel,  (x. 
19 — 25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations 
of  the  danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with 
warnings,  expostulations,  and  encouragements,  showing  the 
nature,  excellency,  and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  (x.  20 — 39.  xi.) 
Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course, 
from  the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the 
paternal  design  and  salutary  effect  of  the  Lord's  corrections. 
(xii.  1—13.) 
Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau 
(xii.  14 — 17.) 
Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reve- 
rential worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt 
and  danger  of  neglecting  it.  (xii.  18 — 29.) 
Sect.  5.  To  brotherly   love,  hospitality,  and  compassion;  to 

charity,  contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1 — 3.) 
Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  faith  and  examples  of  their  deceased 

pastors,   (xiii.  4 — 8.) 
Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to 

the  sacrifice  of  Christ,   (xiii.  9 — 12.) 
Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanks- 
giving to  God.   (xiii.  13 — 15.) 
Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the 
apostle,   (xiii.  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.    The   Conclusion,   containing  a  Prayer  for  the.  He- 
brews, and  Apostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  20 — 25.) 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  observes,  is  a  mas- 
terly supplement  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gala- 
tians,  and  also  a  luminous  commentary  on  them  ;  showing 
that  all  the  legal  dispensation  was  originally  designed  to  be 
superseded  by  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argument,  evincing;  the 
profoundest   knowledge  of  both.      The  internal   excellence 
of  this  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elu- 
cidating both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps 
than  all  of  them,  places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all 
doubt.     We  here  find  the  great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth 
in   other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  stated,  proved,  and 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.1 

'  Heidegger,  Enchiridion.  Biblicum,  pp.  600—611.  Dr.  Owen's  Exercita- 
tions  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  pp.  1—44.  lot.  edit.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  381 — 415. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  324 — 341.  Macknight's  Preface 
to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  321—341.  4to.  edit,  or  vol.  v.  pp.  1—27. 8vo.  edit, 
Braunii  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrseos,  pp.  1 — :36.  Caip/.ovii  Exercita- 
tiones  in  Epist.  ad  Hebraeos,  pp.  lxii.— cvi.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vjndicatio 
Canonis,  pp.  655 — 673.  Lanaii  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Epistolis  Apostoli 
Pauli,  pp.  153—160.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Leetiones  Academical  m  Epist.  ad  He- 
brsos,  pp.  1—8.  1173—1185.  8vo.  Lipsia;,  1815.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  192 
—269.  Dr  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1128—1137.  Pritii 
Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test.  pp.  3.3 — 61.  312—318.  Roseninuller,  Scholia 
in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  v.  pp.  142—148.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  I.ibros  Canoni- 
cos  Vet.  et  Nov  Test.  pp.  332—340.  Alber,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticre 
Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  244—250.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4.38—5X3. 
Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  pp.  61—68.  Whitby's  and  Scott's 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

I.    Origin  of  the  .  IppeUation  Catholic  Epistles. — II.  Its  Jlntiquity. — Observations  on  their  Authenticity.- 

in  -which  they  are  usually  placed. 


-III.   On  the  Order 


I.  Tin:  Epistles  of  Paul  air  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  seven  Epistles, bearing  the  names  of  the 
apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  many  centu- 
ries, tin  si-  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic 
Epistles, — an  appellation  for  which  several  conjectures  have 
In  en  assigned. 

1.  Nalmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated  Catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  de- 
signed to  he  transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian 
churches,  that  tiny  might  he  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain 
that  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  churches  l>y  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal  church  of  Christ.  In 
like  manner  they  might  he  called  canonical,  as  containing 
canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unquestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catholic  ana  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts 
that  are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paul  s 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles  ;  for  the  doctrines  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Episth  s  now  under  consideration.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
those  referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten to  one  person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
but  to  the  catholic  church,  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  tiny  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
CEcumenius,  Lejontius,  Whitby,  and  others,  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions; but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  inJudtea, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but 
particularly   those   who  had   been  converted  from  Judaism. 

The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion    is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted    hy 

Dr.  Bfacknighl  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  pro- 

Dablfl.  It  is  this: — The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  received  as 

authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Kpistlcs,  in  order  to 
distinguish   them  from   the   Kpistle  of  James,  the  second  of 

Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  nol  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
Bui  th'-ir  authenticity  being  al  length  acknowledged  by  the 

generality   of  the   cliurclie-,  they  also    obtained    the  name  of 

catholic  or  universally  received  Bpistles,and  were  esteemed 

of  equal  authority  With  the  rest.     These  Kpistlcs  were  also 

termed  canonical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 

century,  and  hy  the  writer   of  the  prologue  to  these  Kpistlcs, 

which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.     Du 

Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writers  have  called  these  Kpistlcs 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  iliai  ihey  are  a  part  ofthe  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appel- 
lation in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for 
John's  first  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  catholic  Epistle  by 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  these 
Kpistlcs,  two  only,  viz.  the  firstEpistle  of  Peterand  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  Athana- 
sius,  Kpiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catholic.  The  same  appellation 
was  also  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third 
Episth;  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fathers,  as 
well  as  by  some  modem  writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  .The  claims 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all 
the  writings  forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles  ; 
and,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  received  any, 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediately 
acknowledged  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  this  only  shows 
that  the  persons,  who  doubted,  had  not  received  complete  and 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as  they 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  were  found 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  the 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  examining 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  imposition, 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Kardner  has  remarked, 
no  writing  which    they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been 

E roved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  to 
elieve  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed,  varies 
in  ancient  authors;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  according 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  the 
three  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  "have  given  the  priority 
to  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  him  as 
the  prince  of  the  anostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle 
of  James  last,  possibly  because  it  was  later  received  into  the 
canon  hy  the  Christian  church  in  general.  By  others,  this 
Epistle  has  been  placed  tirst,  either  because  it  was  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven  Epistles, 

or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  heeu  the  tirst 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the 
first  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  the  Kpisllo 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israt  I, 
who  were  the  lirst  believers.  In  the  following  sections  the 
Usual  order  has  been  retained.1 


SECTION  II. 

on  Tilt:  i;i:m  uai.  i  imsti.k  OF  jamks. 
I.  Account  of  the  author  of  tldt  Epistle.— XL.  Its  genuineness 

andaitthcnticitii. — III.  '!'>/  whom  addressed. — IV.  Its  lOOpi  .  — 

B  i  Preface  to  the  Catliolli  Bpl  tli       Mlchaelle.  vol.  fo.  pp.  969 

871.  Prltil  tno.nl  ..a  Nov.!  !  o  vol.  vi. 

in.   ■ir.r.     Hi-  ;  lie  \i.l.  iii.  pp.  M>,  3o7.     Kos-iunUUcr,  Scholia,  vol.  v.  pp. 
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V.  Synopsis    of   its    contents. — VI.   Observations    on  this 
Epistle. 

I.  Considerable  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author 
of  this  Epistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  of  James  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evangelist  John ;  and 
as  he  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  before  Jobn 
(except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
a.  d.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz.  v.  1 — 8., 
which  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas;  he 
is  called  the  brother  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
10.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  "  the  Less,"  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he^was  lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  i. 
13.)  ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34,  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  president  or  bishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
there  a.  d.  49.  On  account  of  his  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  was  surnamed  "  the  Just."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple  :  or  at  least  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.  d.  62.  At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  left  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  62 
in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,1  who  are 
agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61. 2 

II.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modern  critics"  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age 
Clement  of  Rome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.4     Hennas  has  not 

'  Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Eusebius  also 
quotes  a  passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works, 
in  which  the  Jewish  historian  considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  after 
overwhelmed  his  countrymen  as  a  judgment  for  their  murder  of  James, 
Whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of  Josephus's 
testimony  lias  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  has  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  considers  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  unworthy  of  credit  ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  ami  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

»  Dr.  Lanliiei's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  4tiS— 502.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  368— 
384.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp. 
1—13.  2d  edit     Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—292. 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  Martin  Luther,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  spoke  rather  in  a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle, 
which  he  called  straminea  epistola,  a  strawy  epistle,  and  excluded  it  at 
lirst  from  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of 
Saint  Pud  concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  but  more 
mature  experience  and  deeper  research  induced  him  subsequently  to 
retracl  his  opinion. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it,5  which  Dr.  Lardner  thinks 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Avrixzyi/xevsu,  or  writings  concerning 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  were  not  unanimous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight;  for  certainly  the 
Jewish  believers/to  whom  that  Epistle  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  judges  of  its  authenticity  than 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Judsea.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  them 
Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judaea,  whether  believers  or  not. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  the  unbelieving  Jews; 
but  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part 
of  his  Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  any  reproof  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  that 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelieving 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  not 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian 
converts.  "The  object  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he 
further  observes,  "was  to  confirm,  and  not  to  convert;  to 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  in 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  inscription 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately, '  The  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again,  •  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (ii.  1.)  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers."6 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this 
Epistle,  we  may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents, 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

First,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into 
the  vices  which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  pride 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  afflic- 
tion;  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing 
themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or  right  opinion, 
without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a  very  criminal  partiality  for 
the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor ;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy 
and   uncharitableness,  strife   and   contention;    abusing  the 

'  Lardner'a  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  68—60. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310. 

e  Bishop  Tomlme's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  172. 
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noble  faculty  of  speech,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the 
tongue,  such  us  cursing  and  swearmg,  Blander  and  backbiting, 
ami  all  rash  and  unguarded  speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise, 
lie  wrote  to  caution  then  against  covetuousness  and  sensual- 
ity, distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglecting  prayer,  or 
praying  with  wrong  news,  and  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
their  constant  and  immediate  depende i  upon  God. 

S  »////.  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  ri^lit  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  law,  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gos- 
pel,and  thai  method  was  said  to be  by  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  Inn' ;  they,  Some  of  them,  weakly,  and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery;  and  were  tor  understanding, 
by  faith,  a  bare  assenl  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  without  that 
living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which  "  worketh  by 
love,"  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  he  saved. 

Thirdly,  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under 
sickness  or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes, 
that  if  they  were  penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous 
cure. 

fourthly,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  James's 
writing  this  Epistle  to  flie  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time 
Was,  to  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects:  and  to  support  and  comfort 
them,  by  assuring  them  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  the  Epistles,  that  most  of  the  persecutions  which  befell 
the  Christians  arose  from  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now,  as 
their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which 
the  Christians  suffered  from  them,  were  as  swiftly  drawing 
to  an  end.  And  it  was  highly  proper  for  Saint  James  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  these  things;  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  motives  to  patience  under 
any  calamity. 

V.  ( lonformablywith  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts, exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.);  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations, 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,   (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering 
rnind.  (5—8.) 

8.  To  humility.  ('J— 11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle the  apostle  shows  that  Clod  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
the  source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12 — 18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  (19 — 27.) 

Fart  11.  censures  and  condemns, 

1.  Undue  reaped  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  oflove.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then 
shown  that  the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment 

violates  the  whole  law  of  God.    (10 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without 
work.;  these  mistakes  arc  corrected  anil  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahah.    (ii.  13 — 26.) 

:\.  The  affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion  ; 
for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  ill  such  a  sta- 
tion would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (hi.  1,2.)  Hence  the 
apostle  takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of 
governing  it   (8 — 12.);  and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful 

manlier   the  nature  and  effects  of  earthly  and  hcavcnlv  wis- 
dom. (13—18.) 
I.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 6.) 
b.  The  proud,  who  are  e\h  irted  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  God.  (ii— lo.) 

Ii.    CensoriousnetM   and    detraction;   annexed  arc   exhortations 

to  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced 
bj  considerations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertaintj  of  the 
present  life.  (11  —  17.) 

7.  ThOM  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — (i.) 

Part  III.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautions {  viz. 

1.  \n   exhortation  to  patience   and  meekness    under   trials,  in 

the  hope  of  a  speed]  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  cautioi  urn.',  and  an  admonition  to  prayer 
and  praise.    (  12,  18.) 

:t.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
14—18.) 

i     \n  em ragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  ofsinni 

the  recover}  of  thefr  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 


VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most-pathetic  and 
instructive  in  the  New  Testament.  Its  stvle  possesses  all 
that  beautiful  and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently 
characterizes  the  sacred  writers.  Having  been  written  with 
the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors  which  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not  so  replete 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles;  but  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces 
in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate.1 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THE   FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

I.  Account  of  the  afiostle  Peter. — II.    Genuineness    and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  Epistle. — III.  To  ivliom  written. 

IV.  Of  the  place  -whence  it  -was  sent. —  Dale. —  V.  [tt  design 

and  contents. — VI.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter  s 
two  Epistles. 

I.  Simon,  surnamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation 
signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and 
was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
lie  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued 
the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that  lake.  These  two  brothers 
were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from  whose  express 
testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  .Messiah 
(John  i.  35 — 12.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  .Saviour,  and  were  witnesses 
of  some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  Peter 
and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus 
Christ  called  them  to  "  follow  him,"  and  promised  to  make 
them  both  "fishers  of  men."  (Matt.  iv.  IS,  19.  Mark  i.  17. 
Lukev.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  companions, 
and  when  he  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was 
honoured  with  his  master's  intimacy,  together  with  James 
and  John.  With  them  Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord 
restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  (Mark  v.  37.  Luke  viii. 
51.) ;  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  2s.),  and  during  his  agony  in  the  garden 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30 — 56.  Mark  xiv.  32 — 12.);  ami  on  various 
other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  he  was  married  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's 
family  resided.  It  appears  also  that  when  our  Lord  left 
Nazareth,  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  iv.  13.), 
he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's  house,  whither 
the  people  resorted  to  him.2 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguish- 
ing features  in  his  character  are  very  smnally  portrayed;  and 
it  in  no  small  degree  enhances  the  credibility  of" the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  have  blended  without  disguise  several 
traits  id'  his  precipitance  and  presumption,  with  the  honour- 
able testimony  which  the  narration  of  tacts  affords  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  ami  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  in 'the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and 
forwardness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.      He  is  the  first 

to  reply  to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  in  Maii.  wi.  I.': — lii.     He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke 

our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced  his  future  siilfer- 
ingS.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced  in  Ins 
Venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt.  \iv. 
38 — 31.);  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  hiurh-priest's   servant,  whom    he   smote  with    hi-   BWOrd, 

and  whose  righl  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  "ere 
about  tn  apprehend  oar  Lord.1  His  presumption  and  self- 
confidence  sufficiently  appear  in  his  solemn  asseverations 

that  he  would  ne\.r  abandon   his  Master  (Matt.  xxvi.  33.); 

i  Ban  on      P  Balnl  James,  it  int'i  ''"  foe, 

Michael!*,  vol   Iv.  op.  292-314    Prltll,  Introd.  ad  Not    Teat.  pp. 

ii  im I'a  Introd.  to  Uie  New  Teal  \"i  I.  pp  216 

Enchlrld    Bibl    pp.  612    617     Janaaena,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn.  tt. 
ii         Introduction,  vol.  Ii  pp  649    !»1. 

?   l.llkf    IV      HI         Mull      Mil.    I''.       XV 

•Me;  Hark  Jttv.  46, 47.  Lake  zsU.  CO,  61    John,  xvill.  10,11 
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and  his  weakness,  in  his  subsequent  denial  of  Christ:  for, 
though    Peter  followed  him   afar    off  to  the   high-priest's 

Ealace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet 
e  thrice  disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation.1  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed 
Christ  any  further ;  probably  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did. 
On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person  to  whom 
he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion  (John 
xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
ing his  love  for  him,  and  charged  him  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15 — 
26.),  and  on  the  ensuing  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ 
so  effectually,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church.  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41.)  We  next  find  him,  in  company 
with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.) 
He  was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin, 
threatened  and  dismissed,  (iv.)  After  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  whose  fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended 
(vA  Peter  and  John  preached  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.), 
and  performed  various  miracles.  (ix.x.)  During  his  apos- 
tolical travels  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he  converted 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  any 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x.) ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  (xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  appre- 
hended by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  44,  who  designed  to  put  him 
to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.) 
In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter 
took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most  explicitly, 
that  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we 
any  certain  information  respecting  his  subsequent  labours. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  11.) ;  and  from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  in  those  countries.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  year  63,2  subsequently  to  Paul's 
departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero  ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was 
crucified  there  with  his  head  downwards.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  adds,  from  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his 
time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered  martyrdom  a  short  time  before 
him.3 

II.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  have  never  been  disputed.  It  appears  to  be 
twice  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome;1  it  is  twelve  times 
distinctly  quoted  by  Polycarp,5  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.6  It  was  received  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
nams,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  ;  and  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,7  since  which 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. 

III.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
sent,  different  opinions  have  prevailed  ;  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Mill,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmnller,  Hug,  and  others, 
suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  69—75.  Mark  xiv.  66 — 72.  Luke  xxii.  54—62.  John  xviii. 
15— IS.  20,  27. 

a  We  have  seen  (p.  325.  supra)  that  Saint  Paul  quitted  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  A.  D.  63,  at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Peter  had  not  arrived 
there;  lor  if  these  two  eminent  servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city, 
Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul  in  some  of  the  Epistle's, 
which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisonment. 

a  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  509—561. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  388— 414. 
Scaliser.  Salmasius,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that 
Saint  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome ;  but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Cave,  Bishop  Pearson,  I.e  Clerc,  Basnage,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  clearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Romanists  insist  so  much, 
has  been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  bis  Treatise  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  forming  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

*  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  99. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  152. ;  4fo.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

'  Ibid.  Svo  vol.  vi.  pp.  562,  563. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 
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were  scattered  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  ;  while  Lord  Barrington  and  Dr.  Benson  think 
that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  and  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  Jews,  that  is,  to 
those  native  heathens  in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  and  then  were  converted  to  Christianity.  But 
Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Christians  in  general, 
■whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries  above 
noticed. 

In- this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  only  rule  of  determination 
must  be  the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circum- 
stances as  may  be  collected  from  the  apostolical  history  or 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscription  runs  thus:  Fete?-,  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  1.) 
That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jews,  and 
not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations : — 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  waiting  at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,  dwellers  in  Judxa,  Cappadocia,  in  Pon- 
tus and  Asia.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dis- 
persed in  those  countries. 

2.  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministry 
of  the  circumcision  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gen- 
tiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Stran' 
gers,  scattered,  n<tp&rifnf*Gt ;  which  word  properly  denotes  strangers 
from  another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  per- 
secntion  in  Judrea,  iled  into  foreign  countries  ;  whereas  believing 
Gentiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes.   (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.)  :  in  which 
description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  praises  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod. 
xix.  6.),  and  are  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Gentiles. 

On  these  grounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  those  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians,  afflicted  in 
their  dispersion,  to  whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had 
respectively  addressed  their  Epistles. 

IV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet.  v.  12,  13.  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother;"  but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood 
here,  literally  or  mystically,  as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather  Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has 
been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the  learned.  Bishop 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs. 
Benson  and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in 
Assyria ;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or 
rather  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomline  and  all  the 
learned  of  the  Romish  communion,  are  of  opinion  that  by 
Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively,  Rome,  which  city  is  called 
Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (Kev.  xvii.  xviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence 
for  its  figurative  or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think 
that  the  latter  was  intended,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  anti- 
quity, which,  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight. 
Eusebius*  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Papias  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome  ;  and  that  "  Peter  makes 
mention  of  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Rome 
itself.  And  that  he  (Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figura- 
tively Babylon,  in  these  words,  The  church  which  is  at  Babylon, 
elected  jointly  with  you,  saluteth  you.  And  so  doth  Mark  my 
son."  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome,9  who 
adds  positively,  that  "Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first 
Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the  name  of  Babylon ; 
the  church  which  is  at  Babylon,"  &c.  GScumenius,  Bede,  and 
other  fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babylon, 


Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 


o  De  Viris  Illust.  c.  a 
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figuratively  to  signify  that  it  would  resemble  Babylon  in  its  idol- 
atry, and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of  the  church  of 
God;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  lit  to  say  plainly 
concerning  Rome,  for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  under- 
stand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Peter  ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldai;  and  Babylon 
in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

3.  Silvauus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother,  or 
associate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted. 
And  though  he  was  not  at  Home  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote 
nis  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  might  naturally  have  come  thither 
soon  after;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
firm the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in 
planting.  But  Silvanus,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  no  connection 
with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond  their  district;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation. 
The  Gospel  was  preached    in   Persia   or  Parthia,   by    the   apostle 

Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Cosrnas;  and  Abulfaragi  reck- 
ons, that  the  ancient  SyriaC  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  authority,  for  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  churches.1 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mystical  appellations,  especially  in  their  captivities:  Edom  was  a 
frequent  title  for  their  Heathen  oppressors  ;  and,  as  Babylon  was 
the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so 
Strongly  resembled  the  former  in  her  "  abominations,  her  idola- 
tries, and  persecutions  of  the  saints,"  should  be  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is  un- 
questionable. (Rev.  xiv.  8.  xvi.  HI.  xviii.  '2.,  &c.)  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter;  or  rather  that 
both  derived  it,  by  inspiration,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
(xxi.9) 

5.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  writ- 
en  short/;/  before  Peter's  death  ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Rome  (where  he  unquestionably  suffered}  must  have  employed 
a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could  lie  taken.  And 
Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  &c.  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
anil  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write. 
Writing  from  Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never 
expected  to  see  them  more. 

As  Peter  Buffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  n.  64  or  65,  and 

we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  till, 
we  are  warranted  in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.  D.  64. 

V.  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written 
during  a  period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians Were  exposed    to   Severe    persecutions.       The   design    of 

this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly  to  support  them  under  their 
afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct  them  how  to  behave 
under  persecution.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  history  of 
that  time,  that  the  .lews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approaching.  <>n 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  pro- 

\  inces,  ;md  toavoid  all  grounds  of'Being  suspected  of  sedition 
or  other  crimes  that  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of 

society. — And,  finally,  as  their  character  and  conduct  were 
liable  to  he  aspersed  and  mi  represented  by  their  enemies, 

they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life, that  they  mighl  stop  the 

mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to  shame. 

and  wiii  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and  Chris- 
tian conversation. 

The   Epistle   may   be  conveniently  divided    into   four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 
Tin-  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

BlCT.    1-    contains  an  exhortation  of  tin-  Jewish  Christians  to 

persevere  steadfast!]  in  tin-  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  Bufferings  and  persecutions.      This  i--  enforced 

by  the  considerati f  the  peculiar. blessings  ami  privileges 

Which  were  heels  bestOWi  <\  upon  them.  (i.  :i — 26.  ii.  1  — 10.) 
Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 
i   T  -  >  bol]  i    n  at    it]  >n  hi  general   (II   It.  12  > 
a   To  a  particular  ■!:  i  haree  ol  their  several  dutl 
Dutiful  iubjecta  to  ttu  -  — 150 

Bervanti  to  thoii  mi  te| 
Huabandato  their  wlvei   (III,  I     13.) 

i  Lardncr,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  972,  ;  4to.  vol.  lii.  p.  5o.    ftlicliaclia,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 


[Paiit  VI.  Chap.  IV. 

Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submission,  and 

to  holiness  of  life,  enforced, 
i    By  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (iii.  II— is.) 
ii.  By  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  (19 

in.  By  reminding  them  <>f  thr  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their 
conversion  they  became  dead  to  the  flesh.  <iv.  1— 6.) 
iv.   Uy  showing  thein  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

v.  Hy  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  ihey  should  consider  afflic- 
tion as  their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12—19.) 

Sect.  4.   Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  tho 
people,  how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
The  Conclusion,  (v.  12 — 1-1.) 

VI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  ex- 
cellence, in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critieB,  does  not  fall 
short  of  its  design.  Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words, 
but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic,  Joseph  Scaliger,  calls  it 
majestic;  and  Osterwalds  says  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Pete* 
is  one  of  the  finest  hooks  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  show  their  divine  origin.  Every  part, 
indeed,  of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  fell  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  be  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  His 
style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assurance 
of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little  solicitous 
about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths 
which  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profes- 
sion by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  writes 
with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of -style,  that  we  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction  of  his 
periods.  And  in  his  second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  abandoned  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  those 
early  times  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church,  and  dissemi- 
nated their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cunning. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagration, and  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (-  Pet.  iii.  8 — 12.),  is  very 
awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this  our  earth, 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames:  we  hear  the  groans  of  an  ex- 
piring world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference! 
(•2  Pet.  iii.  11.)  "Seeing  then  that  all  these  (hinge  shall  he 
dissolved,  what  manner  if  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness.  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest 
imagination  cannot  think  of  that  time,  and  the  awful  de- 
scription of  it  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and  in 
several  other  passages  ,,f  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.3 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE    SECOND    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF    PETER. 

I.   Its   genuineness     and    canonical    authority.  —  DL  Date. — 
III.    Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  SOME  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been 
received    as   the    oenuille    production    of    Peter   ever    since    the 

fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  is 
read  as  an  excellent  book,  though  llOl  of  canonical  authority. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  Its  o,  - 

nuineness  and  authenticity.     Clement  of  Rome1  has  three 

allusions  to  the  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the  third  chapter 

of  this  Epistle;  audit  is  twice  referred  to  bj  Hermas,6  once 
by  Justin  Martyr,8  and  also  by  Uhehagoras.'      Although  this 

Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third 
i  Now    I  ttel, 

*  filackwall's  Sitrn-d  Classics,  vol    I.  |>p.  809- 


;  M.>.-kiii-' in      I ' ■ . ■  i ;i i  •    i"  i  Peter     Bens I  ' 

Saint  Peti  r  in  I 


..   pp  562    583.;  Ito  vol    lii    pp   m     126     "''  Hales'    Analyst* 

book   ii    pp.  Hit      III?.     Mi.-l.ii.Jis,  U.I.  IV.   pp.  81 
Introduction,  rot  ii    pp  681 
i  Lardni  r'g  ltt>  vol. '  I'  Jlt'- 

»  Had    SVO   vol    a    p.  61.  ;   llO    vol    i    p   -H 
i  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol   a   p.  126  ;  Ito.  vol  I.  p.  847. 
Ito.  vol  i.  p.  881. 
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century,'  yet  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  it  was 
acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Cyiil  of  Jerusalem,  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Augustine, 
and  all  subsequent  writers.  Eusebius2  places  it  among  the 
AvTihtytuwxi  Ti>x$-j.i,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was 
doubted  by  some,  though  mentioned  and  approved  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as  were 
confessedly  spurious.  He  also  relates,3  from  the  tradition  of 
his  predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  use- 
ful, it  was  diligently  read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures. 
On  this  statement  of  Eusebius,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's  it  would  not  have  seemed  use- 
ful to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  seeing  the  writer  in 
many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it  would  be 
noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  unpardon- 
able in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to 
be  the  person  he  is  not.4  After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
first  Epistle  with  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Peter  as  the 
second,  Michaelis  pronounces  the  agreement  between  them  to 
be  such,  that,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  first,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but  understood 
likewise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  with  which  the  an- 
cients do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.  Now,  if  this 
be  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  wTas  not 
written  by  Peter  himself  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  imitated  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no 
marks  of  a  forgery ;  for  the  spurious  productions  of  those 
ages,  which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
discover  evident  marks  that  they  were  not  written  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Other  productions  of 
this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  containing  original 
thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  senti- 
ments collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  put  to- 
gether without  plan  or  order.  This  charge  cannot  possibly  be 
laid  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  so  far  from  con- 
taining materials  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  sub- 
ject. Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  cf  Jude  will  be  hardly 
urged  as  an  argument  against  it;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  the  original  and  not  the  copy.  Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge 
a  writing  in  the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  insert- 
ing what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not 
have  said  ;  and  to  support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  not  to  militate,  in  a  single  instance,  either  against 
his  character,  or  against  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  in 
the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  though  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
examination  lull  seventeen  hundred  years,  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable  either  to  the  apostle 
or  to  the  apostolic  age.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially 
as  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  in- 
duced a  Christian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the 
fabrication  of  such  an  Epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to 
Peter.5 

Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned,  why  this 
Epistle  was  not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of  Peter. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  the  difference  of  style  between  this 
and  the  former  Epistle  was  in  his  day  the  principal  cause  of 
its  authenticity  being  disputed ;  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  adopted  by  Salmasius  and  other  modern  writers.  But 
this  remarkable  difference  in  style  is  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.      No  objection,  however,  can 

»  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  first  placed  among  the  disputed 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  by  Origen.  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.) 
It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  early  as  the  first,  some  churches, 
which  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one  Epistle 
of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another.  Suspicion  might  also  have 
arisen  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
brought  from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montanists.  who  were  accused 
of  a  disposition  to  fabricate  new  writings.  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c. 
20.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet.  ii. 
20.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the  Montanistic  disci- 
pline: or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  have  produced  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Christians  an  indisposition  to  receive  this  book. 
Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are 
enumerated  who  have  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

»  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  »  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

«  Clerici,  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  412.  note. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  350. 


be  drawn  from  this  circumstance ;  for  the  subject  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  that  different  subjects  suggest 
different  styles.  Further,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own 
sentiments,  he  writes  in  his  own  proper  style,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  but  when  he  translates  from  another,  he  naturally 
follows  the  genius  of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  figures  and 
metaphors  of  the  author  before  him.  Peter,  when  describ- 
ing the  character  of  some  flagitious  impostors,  feels  an  in- 
dignation which  he  cannot  suppress  :  it  breaks  out,  therefore, 
in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  description  of  the  false 
prophets  of  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  of  earlier  times.6 

'lo  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that,  being  written  a 
short  time  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been 
so  publicly  avowed  by  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  the 
scrupulous  caution  of  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  I* 
into  the  sacred  canon,  until  internal  evidence  convinced  the 
most  competent  judges  that  it  was  fully  entitled  to  that  high 
distinction.  And  since  this  Epistle,  having  passed  through 
so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as  genuine  by 
those  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  deciding, 
and  who  have  given  sufficient  evidence' of  their  care  and  capa- 
city forjudging  of  its  authenticity, — and  since  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  every  manuscript  and  ancient  version  (the 
Syriac  excepted), — we  have  every  satisfactory  external  proof 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  undoubted  production 
of  that  holy  and  zealous  apostle.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.)  ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  apostle's 
name  was  Simon,  not  Simeon,  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that  though 
his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew 
form  was  Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written'  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  so  Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Acts 
xv.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  in  the  first 
Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself 
simply  Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  Saint  Luke  has  called  this  apostle  Simon  Peter,  and 
that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less  than  seventeen 
times  in  his  Gospel, — perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  Symeon 
Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle,  &c.  The  same  eminent  critic 
is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  suffi- 
ciently known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert 
bis  name  complete  in  the  second  Epistle,  because  he  intended 
authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had  already  arisen, 
or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the 
same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name  ;  neither  does 
it  afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded James  the  Lord's  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  authority  from  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circum- 
stances in  this  Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but 
Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  must  shortly  put 
off  his  tabernacle,  even  as  oitr  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him. 
(2  Pet.  i  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of 
his  apostles  besides  Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  at  his  transfigu- 
ration, beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (2 
Pet.  i.  16 — 18.)  Now  there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  apostles 
permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2.),  viz. 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore,  must 
be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  of  apos- 
tolical authority;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that 
this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter. — Once  more  the  author 
of  it  calls  this  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  1 .)  and  intimates  that  he 
wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the    believing 

g  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  deems  this  conjecture  very  improba- 
ble, and  accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  by  supposing  that  the  apostle's  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration  than  when  writing  in  a  didactic  manner,  and  that  he  wrote 
with  the  animation  and  energy  of  the  prophetic  style;  but  he  does  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing,' either  in  phrase  or  sentiment,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Peter.  Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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Hebrews.  Compare  1  Pet.  i.  1.  ami  2  Pel.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet.  iii. 
1,  2.  Consequently,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was 
never  disputed,  the  second  was  unquestionably  written  by  the 
same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  hi  loved  brother 
(iii.  15,  1C),  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his 
Epistles,  which  none  hut  an  apostle  could  venture  to  affirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  Epistle;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come, 
and  admonitions  against  false  teachers  ami  apostasy,  togethei 
with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  de- 
livered with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author 
to  have  been  incapable  of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the 
world:  and  that  his  sole  design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

6.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded, 
hut  they  have  the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  first.1  There 
are  also  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  and    allusions  to  the  same 

events.  Thus  the  word  w&rpiqti,  conversation  or  behaviour, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle,1  likewise  occurs  in  the 
second, '  though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So  the  deluge, 
which  is  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is 
mentioned  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5.;  and  in  both 
places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the 
Dumber  should  lie  particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes  that 
I'eler  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew  how  many  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark;  hut  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number, 
where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

The  result  of  ail  these  evidences, both  external  and  internal, 
is.  that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the 
production  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  and  stu- 
died with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  insiiired  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle,  is  evident  from  eh.  1.14.;  and  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he 
mak<  -  (i.  13,  15.)  for  \\  riting  Bus  second  Epistle  to  the  1  le- 
luvu   Christians.      Dr.  J.ardner  thinks  it,  not  unlikely   that, 

fiei  the  apostle  had  sent  away  Silvanus  with  Ids  first 
Ii  tier  to  the  Christiana  in  Pontlis,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Hiihynia.  some  pi  rsoris  came  from  those  countries 
to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  frequent  and  general  resort 
from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  concerning  the 

!    religion  among  thein.      These  accounts  induced  him 

to  write  a  second  time,  most  probably  at  ihe  beginning  of 
a.  n.  65,  in  order  to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among 

whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel; 
t'i  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  prac- 
tices he  largely  describes;  and  to  warn  them  lo  disregard 

scoffers,  who  made  or  should  make  a  mOcS  of 
1  's  coming  to  judgment;  which  having  assorted  and 

described,  be  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  thatevenl  by  a  holy 
tndunblameal  Ion,    The  Epistle  consists  of  three 

part  -  ;    viz. 

Part  1.   Tht  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Past  11.  Having  stated  the  ill  ssingt  /«  which  God  had  called. 

Until,  tin    Jjiielh. 

SECT.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  bad  received  these  pre- 
cious gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial 
graces  ami  virtues,   (i.  .1 — 11.) 

Bbct.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 
i   Prom  the  Si  am  I  i ;— 21.) 

Prom  the  wicked  and  practices 

he  exposes,  and  predict  iem.  oi) 

Bbct.  3.  lie  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  who, 

be     foretells,    would    ridicule    their   expectation   of    Christ's 
coming  : — 

uniting  tioir  false  assertions,  (iii.  1—7.) 
bowing  Mi,,  reason  why  that  (real  dsj  and  da- 

RiMini;  suiialile  i 
lions  and  encouragemeii 

Part  III.   Tht  Conclusion,  in  which  tht  Jpostie, 

Bust.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Saint  Paul.   (iii.   15,  16.) 

1  Si"  ,; '•  ervatioDi  on  Balm  Peter's  style,  p,  889  .•.-«/./-«. 

"See  1  Pel    I    I  •   18  .a   12    III   I,  2  10.  •«  Pet  a.  7    m   II. 


[Paht  VI.  Chap.  IV 
Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle,  (iii.  17,  18.) 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between 
the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Hen- 
son  and  Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter.1 
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ON    THE    FIRST    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF    JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness  and  canonical  authority, — II.  Date. — III.  Of 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  -van  -written.- r-IV.  its 
occasion  and  scope. — .Account  of  the  false  teachers  whose 
principles  are  refuted  by  the  apost/e.-*-Y.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents. — VI.  The  question  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  considered. 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  hook,  its  authenti- 
city as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unques- 
tionable. It  was  almost  universally  received  as  his  compo- 
sition in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  by  Hennas. s  It  is  distinctly  cited  by  Polyearp,'"' 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of"  \  ienne  and  Lyons,7 

and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  Papias,-  Iretaeus,"  Clement 
of  Alexandria,10  Tertullian,"  Origen,12  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  and  -all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.1'  A  still 
more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
contains  only  those  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  respecting 
whose  authenticity  no  doubts  were  ever  entertained,  lint, 
besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  John, 
in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions 
to  those  of  his  Gospel.11  There  is  also  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this 
Epistle.  His  sentences,  considered  separately,  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  intelligible;  but,  when  we  search  for  their 
connexion,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater  difficulties  than 
we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Artless  simpli- 
city and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  ami 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears 
to  have  delivered  his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  bis  mind, 
and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
duce tin1  greater  effect.  In  his  Gospel  John  doi  s  not  content 
himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thirig,  but  denies 
its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  i's  contrary. 
Sec  John  i.  00.  iii.  36.  v.  21.  vi.  22.  The  same  maimer  of 
expressing  tilings  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  1. 
27.  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also.  Saint  John  frequently 
uses  the  pronoun  or  Ut-,  *frm,  tarn,  this,  in  order  to  express 
things  emphatically.  See  i.  lit.  iii.  1!).  vi.  29.  10.  50.  and 
xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle  the  same  emphatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression obtains.  Compare  i.  5.  ii.  25.  iii.  23.  v.  3.  1.  b'. 
and  14." 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  lieiison.  Hales,  aid 
others,  place  it  in  the  year  68 ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69; 
Lampe,  after  the  firel  Jewish  war.  and  before  the  apostle's 
exile  in  Patmos;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  i>.  80,  or  even  later;  Mill 
ami  Le  Clerc,  id  a.  d.  91  or  93;   Beausobre,  l/Enfant,  and 

l)u  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  firel  century;  and  Urotias,  Ham- 
mond. \\  hit  by,  Michaelis,  ami  Macknight,  i  dace  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise 
year.    The  mosl  probable  of  these  various  opinions  is  that 

which  assigns  an  early  (late  to  this  Epistle,  vi/.  before  the 

•  r/ritil  lotrod.  ad  Led   N  o     T 

laieliiri.l.  Hil.1    |>| 

(ail!,. lie  I'.p'.-'i  I  -.1  •  in.  i'a  works    -.••  vol  at. 

Ito  vol.  in    pp.   ill     125.     Macknl 
Michaelis,  vol   h    |  p 

•  Lardner'e  Works,  8vo.  vol  ii  \<  61.  i  Ho.  vol  1.  p.  311. 
'i      i        •     oL  ii.  p.  99 

i  Ibid.  8vol  \"i  H  p   162  ;  (to  vol   i   p.   I  ' 

i  .,  vol   a  |.|.  108.  103  113  :  Ito  vol  i  pp 

•  Ibid.  8vo,  vol  ii  p.  168  ;  ito  vol  I  p.  170, 
|"  Ibid.  Bvq,  vol.  ii  p  223   .  Itc  vol  I 

i  p   129 
o  \..|   ii   p  181.;  Ito.  vo| 
ii  (bid  Bvo.vol 

notes. 
i»  Lampe,  C neniariug  in  Evangellum  Jonennlc  P       pomeae, 

1.      101        Maeklliuln's    I'lelii-e    lo    l.l.ilill,    seel.    2       l.ailiill,    1 1.  I  llienelltica 

Sacra,  pars  a.    Be  Inlerpretatione  Bplstolarum  Johannia,  pp.  107— 175. 
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destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity.     For, 

1.  //(  the  first  place,  The  expression  in  ii.  18.,  It  is  the  last 
hour,  is  more  applicable  to  the  last  hour  or  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the 
apostle  adds — And  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  is  coming, 
even  so  now  there  have  been  many  Antichrists  ;  -whence  ive 
know  that  it  is  the  last  hour :  in  which  passage  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  spring- 
ing up  of  false  Christs,  false  teachers,  and  false  prophets,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt.  xxiv.  5 — 25.)  Some  critics, 
however,  contend  that  the  "  last  time"  may  allude,  not  to  the 
destruction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
But  Michaelis  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the 
early  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  John's  Gospel  was 
opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  are 
opposed  in  this  Epistle;  which  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argu- 
ment in  his  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only 
his  disapprobation.  Michaelis,  therefore,  concludes,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  the  Gospel ;  because  if  Saint  John 
had  already  given  a  complete  confutation  when  he  wrote  this 
Epislle,  he  would  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again 
declared  the  falsehood  of  such  opinions. 

2.  Secondly,  the  expression  (ii.  13,  14.),  Ye  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning,  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately 
before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have 
been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this 
Epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited,  the  fathers  or  elders  are  twice 
distinguished  from  the  " young-  men"  and  the  "children,"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  him  during  his  ministry,  or 
after  his  resurrection.  Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such 
persons  might  have  been  alive ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there 
could  not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  that  description. 

To  these  two  arguments  for  the  early  date  of  John's  first 
Epistle,  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the  three  following,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic  : 

1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Catholic  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it 
is  likely,  that  one  of  the  principal  "  pillars  of  the  church,"  the 
greatest  surety  of  the  mother-church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and 
illuminated  of  all  the  apostles"  of  the  circumcision,  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour 
of  love. 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  faith  of  the 
early  Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's 
passion,  or  sufferings  in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record, 
as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  scene  among 
the  apostles.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordium  as 
well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
resurrection ;  and  to  these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that 
remarkable  reference  to  "  the  water'  at  his  baptism,  to  "  the  -water 
and  blood"  at  his  passion,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  u  his  spirit" 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,   (v.  5 — 9.) 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  35 — 37.) 
bears  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expression, 
"  He  that  saw  hath  testified"  (/LtsuipTupim),  intimating  that  he 
had  delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  already  ;  for  if  now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present 
tense,  juv.bTvpa,  "  testifieth."  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  apostle's  same  expression,  after  giving  his  evidence  in  the 
Epistle,  "  this  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified 
(/jiifj.-jLp'njpiix.i)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9.),  referring  to  the  past 
transaction,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.1 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  in  68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos, 
as  Grotius  supposes,  or  from  some  city  in  Judaea,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus,  aslrenaeus  and  Euse- 
bius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  generally 
received. 

III.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  concerning  the  persons 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
and  the  venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  John  to  the 


'  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  5S7 — 589.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
Lampe,  torn.  i.  p.  lOfj.  Pritius,  p.  106.  Benson's  Paraphrase  on  the  Catholic 
fpisik's,  pp.  505— 510.  Macknisiht's  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  4.  Pritii,  Introd. 
in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—103.  Hales's  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
second  edition. 


Parthians,  because  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  that  people;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  antiquity.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judaea 
and  Galilee.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
QEcumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lardner,  Michaelis,  Macknight, 
Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was  written  foAhe 
use  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  country. 
For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  catholic  or  general  Epistle; 
— 2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people ; — 3.  The  admonition  in  1 
John  ii.  15.  would  be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judaea,  a.  d. 
68,  after  the  war  had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is 
rather  suited  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of  prosperity  ; 
— 4.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortation  to  believers  to  "  keep 
themselves  from  idols"  is  in  no  respect  suitable  to  believers 
in  Judaea,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Chris- 
tians living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  This  book  is  usually  entitled  The  General  Epislle  of 
St.  John.  "  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not 
inscribed  either  to  any  individual,  like  Paul's  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  or  the  second  of  the'  two  which  follow  it,  '  To  the 
well-beloved  Gaius' — nor  to  any  particular  church,  like 
Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular  region,  like 
Peter's  first  Epistle 'To  the  strangers  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — nor  to 
any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to 
the  Hebrews — nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  like 
the  second  of  Peter,  '  To  them  that  had  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  'To  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called.'  It  bears  no  such  inscription  :  it  begins  without 
salutation,  and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the 
writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  the 
first  person — and  addresses  his  reader  without  naming  him, 
in  the  second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in 
all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast :  instances  of  it  occur 
in  John's  Gospel;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem  that 
this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an 
epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single 
exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice :  and  whether  we  consider  the  subli- 
mity of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's 
perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — the 
perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it 
brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  which  they 
are  persuaded  and  enforced — the  dignified  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept  are  delivered ; 
whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  propri- 
ety of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  composition — we  shall  find  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tra- 
dition of  the  church  ascribes  it,  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  "2 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

First,  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he 
wrote  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and 
practices;  such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper 
humanity  of  Christ,3  of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  the  assertion, 
that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were  not  required  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles  began  to 
appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerinthians,  and  other 
heretics  who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera.4 

Secondly,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  have 

■»  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons,  pp.  144,  145.  2d  edit. 

»  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  has  admirably  illustrated  those  parts  of  the 
present  Epislle  which  assert  the  Ueily  of  Christ,  in  his  Prailectio  xiii.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  512 — 523.  of  his  View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry. 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  p.  316.  of 
the  present  volume. 
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communion  with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk 
in  the  light  and  not  in  dttthness  (i.  f> — 7.)-  tli.it  is  in  holiness 
and  not  in  sin  ;  that  they  bfdBt  as  Christ  walked  (ii.  ti.) ;  and 
that  they  keep  the  commandments,  and  especially  abound  in 
brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  (ii.  4.  9 — 11.  iii. 
10— 21.  iv.90,  21.T.  1— :{.)  This  rational  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  apostle  enforces  upon  the  best  principles, and  with 
the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  the 
mere  external  profession  of  religion)  without  the  accompa- 
nying evidence  of  a  holy  life  and  conduct. 

'  Thirdly,  to  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to 
communion  with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrisl  (i.  •'*,  I.) ;  to 
<•  instancy  in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii. 
•J  I — 38.);  to  purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3 — 13.),' 
and  thai  those  who  ftetfew  on  the  mine  of  the  Sun  ofGoa\may 
Jcncw  that  they  ham  eternal  fife.  (v.  K>.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langiug, 
and  other  analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different 
tabular  synopses  of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its 
divisions  and  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
gument*. Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme  brevity  charac- 
terize their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synopsis, 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  di- 
visions of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the 
conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sl;i  r.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  th(  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith 
and  holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Chris- 
tians to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 

Bsc.T.  3.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation.  (L8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence 
the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
faith;  viz.  obeying  his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of 
the  brethren  ;  and  shows  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God.  (ii.  3 — 17.) 

Ski  i  .  :i.  assert!  .lesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it.   (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Ski  i.  1.  Imi  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  conse- 
quent happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  hy  which  they 
are  known  to  he  "  the  sons  of  God."   (iii.) 

Slit.  f>.  Contains  criteria  hy  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist 
and  false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love, 
(iv.) 

5  i.  A  mark  to  know  nnc  port  of  Antichrist, — tlie  not  confessing  that 

Christ  came  in  the  flesh   civ.  1—9.) 
i  n    Criteria  fur  distinguishing  false  Christians;  viz. 

(I  )  Love  "f  the  world 

.  !  i  Want  .if  brother!;  love,  (7—12.) 

I'  nylng  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—15.) 
S  iii.  a  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  consideration  of  the 

love  of  Qod  in  giving  Ins  Son  fur  sinners.  (10—21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  rege- 
neration, love  to  God  and  his  children,  ohedience  to  his 
commandments,  and  victory  over  the  world;  and  that  Jesus 
Chrisl  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear 
tin-  prayers  tire  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 
Phe  Conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  -inful  life  i-  inconaistiBnl  with  true  Christianity  ; 
the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  mis  admirable  Epistle; 
which  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine 

and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  hook 

of  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by  which  Christians 
may  soberly  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  Vie  faith. 

(•2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

The  style  of  this  Kpistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing;  and 

■  Robi         '  ; 
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an  affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those 
passages  h  here  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites 

and  false  teachers,  whose  dangerous  practices  and   tenets   he 

exposes  in  such  a  faithful,  plain, and  even  authoritative  man- 
ner, as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  why  our  Saviour 
gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  .lames,  the  appellation 
of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder.  (Mark  iii.  17.) 

VI,  Before  we  conclude  this  section,  it  may  tie  proper  to 
notice  the  controversy  respecting  the  clauses  tn  1  John  v.  7, 
ft.  concerning  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  has  for  nearly 
foul  centuries  divided  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  which 
the  majority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  as  spurious.  As 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  necessarily  confined, 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  genu- 
ineness. 

In  the  Text  us  Iiecepfus,  or  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New- 
Testament,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows  : — 

'Ot/  Tpu;  urn  cl  (Mtfnvfovmt  [»  ra  cvpuvu  I  Tlrtrxp,  I  .\o-)x,  Kti  to 
uyiw  Tlvai/ux'  kai  cinci  (,i  Tfut  iv  tin.      Km  rpac  uo-ti  oi  /uxprvp'.uvTU  tr 

TM  y»~\    Ti   S7SV/CM,  KU  Ti   ufaf,  Kit  T5   ut/UX'   KU   Cl  Tfilf  tl<    TC  U  UTl. 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  our  authorized  English  version, 
they  run  thus  : 

Qunniain   tres   sunt  qui    teSOTOO-  For  there  are  three  that  hear  re- 

ill  ■  mi  'liiiit  [in  ruin,  1'uh  r,    Viihinn,       COrd    [in   heaven,    tin     PaUU  r.    the 

1 1  Sjiiritu-i Siinrius :  1 1  iii  ii  i  <  nniiin      Word,  and  tin-  Holy  Ghost;  audi 
sunt.   Et  tree  aunt  qui  testimonium     these  three  nr*  mi'.     And  tht 
ilnnt  in  terra :]  spiritus,  etaqua,  et     three  thai  bear  witnese  in  earth,] 
sanguis:  et  hi  trcs  in  unutn  sunt.         the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood  ;  and  these  three1  agree  in  one. 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy  depends  partly  upon  the 
Greek  manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  ancient  versions,  and 
partly  upon  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

AGAINST   THE    GENUINENESS   OF   THE    CONTROVERTED    PASSAGE, 
IT   IS  URGED, 

1.  That  this  clause  is  not  to  be  found  m  a  single  Greek 
manuscript  written  before  the  sixteenth  cent  urn. 

Of  all  the  manuscripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which 
contain  this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  ami  fn  ty  fu'we,1 
if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either  mutilated  or  imperfect  in  this 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  four  only  have  the  text,  and  two  of 
these  are  absolutely  of  no  authority;  viz. 

1.  The  Codex  Guelpherbytanus,  which  is  evidently  a  manu- 
script of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  contains  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Beza,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  i>  of 
no  use  whatever  in  sacred  criticism. 

2.  The  Codex  Ilavianus  or  Berolinensis,  which  is  obviously 
a  forgery;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  transcript  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott,  printed  in  1514,  with  some 
various  readings  from  Stephens's  third  edition  ;  and  the  remain- 
der (from  Mark  v.  20.  to  the  end  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  and 
Rom.  i. — vi.  and  xiii. — xvi.)  is  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  with 
some  various  readings  taken  partly  from  Stephens's  margin,  and 
partly  from  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott.3 

3.  The  Codex  Britannicus,  as  it  was  called  by  Erasmus,  now 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Jaontfortii,  .Mont- 
fortiqnus,  OfrXhibHnensii,  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin.     A  fac-simile  of  it  is  ■ ixed. 

»  In  this  number  are  now,  for  ihe  firsl  time,  comprised  one  of  the  mnnii- 
-  Dilated  hy  l>r.  Si- hoi/.,  sod  thrt  >  manuaci  Ipls  In  the  archil  piscopsl 
Ubrarj  .ii  Lambeth,  numbered  ihj,  1183,  ami  1185,  which  were  brought 
from  .the  Oreel  Islands  by  the  Que  Professor  Csrlyle  [See  a  notice  of 
them  in  our  tiisi  volume.)  The  Information,  thai  the  disputed  clause  does 
■mi  exist  m  these  Mss  was  communicated  to  the  author,  with  equal 
promptitude  and  kindness,  by  the  Rev,  Dr.D'Oyly,  Manuscript-Librarian 
to  tns  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

3  Bee  i ins  proved  In  Orieabach'a  B\  robots  Critics?,  pars  I.  p.  clxxxi  and 
especially  In  Pappi  Ibaum'a  Codiees  Manuscripti  Ravianj  Examen, 
lln,  !?'.«;. '   Bishop  Marsh  I  ri  valuable  extract  from  PappaJ- 

Da 's  treatise,  whh  remarks,  in  the  Appendix  to  in*  Letters  to  III 

Arctidcacmi  Travis,  pp.  Ml 


S£CT.  V.] 


ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

oZv"  yf  i/Sifcnv  ci  JixLPJv 
pouAyr  lv  7*"  OUJLfty,  mtfj  AoJof,  KcvcTlv*  ajcov* 

Ov//cj<!VY  iSXfj  olC'oLMIA.  tStV/tjuapTi/picc  7WVZov,9U, 
M.lM*tpZuptf)fi$  7&pl  fou  H&o  aisrov. 
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The  passage,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus : — 


The  Codex  Britannicus  is  described  by  Erasmus  as  a  latinizing 
manuscript :  and  that  this  charge  is  well  founded  we  have  shown 
in  the  first'  volume  of  this  work.1  If  any  additional  evidence 
were  wanting,  it  is  furnished  in  the  passage  just  given  ;  which 
is  written  in  such  Greek  as  manifestly  betrays  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  It  will  be  observed,  that  "  the  article  is  omitted  be- 
fore the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
cause there  is  no  article  in  the  Latin,  and  it  occurred  not  to  the 
translator  that  the  usual  Greek  was  o  iT-amg,  o  Myos,  tj  ma/f*.x. 
He  has  also  tv  r»  yi,  for  an  t»c  y»(,  because  he  found  in  terra. 
He  has  likewise  omitted  x.xt  u  rgac  a?  to  «  turn,  which  is  wanting 
in  many  Latin  manuscripts ;  because  the  Lateran  council,  held 
in  1215,  had  rejected  it  through  polemical  motives.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse  is  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  copied  from  the 
Vulgate,  because  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  omits  the  clause 
in  that  place ;  but  also  that  he  copied  even  from  modern  tran- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  because  this  final  clause  is  found  in  all 


the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  written  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury."2 Such  are  the  internal  evidences  against  the  authority  of 
the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  nor  are  the  external  evidences,  found- 
ed on  its  date,  more  weighty.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  indeed  assigns 
it  to  the  fourteenth,  or  even  to  the  thirteenth  century  (which  lat- 
ter date  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Burgess)  ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  seventh  verse  waa 
extant  in  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated 
from  those  copies.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Griesbach,  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  ;  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing.  Other  learned  men  have  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  letters  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  printed 
Greek  Testaments,  with  accents  and  spirits :  so  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.3 The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  every  advantage  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  manuscript  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
it  is  still  modern :  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  of  so  excep- 
tionable an  internal  character,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition 
to  all  other  evidence. 

4.  The  Codex  Ottobonianus,  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
the  only1  other  manuscript,  in  which  the  disputed  clause  is  to  be 
found,  as  appears  in  the  following  fac-simile  : — 


which,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thi 

Quia  tres  sunt 
qui  testimonium  dant  in 
celo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritus  sanctus, 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.    Et 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et 
sanguis:  si  testimonium 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  manuscript  has  etvo  tcv  oupzvcu 
from  heaven,  instead  of  iv  tu>  ovpxm  in  heaven,  and  «;ro  t»s  ym 
from  earth,  instead  of  tv  r»  yn  on  earth,  which  words  occur  in 

i  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  §  4.  ii.  No.  61. 

o  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  286.  part  ii.  p.  762.  The  late  learned  Pro- 
fessor Porson  objected  to  the  Codex  Montfortianus  the  badness  of  its 
Greek,  particularly  the  omission  of  the  articles.  In  reply  to  his  conclusions, 
Bishop  Burgess  adduced  several  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  some  Greek  fathers,  in  which  the  article  is  similarly  omitted  ;  whence 
he  deduces  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex 
Montfortianus.  His  examples  are  given  at  length  in  his  own  words,  and 
his  reasonings  are  examined  in  detail,  and  (it  must  candidly  be  admitted) 
refuted  by  a  learned  member  of  ttie  University  of  Cambridge,  under  the 
signature  of  "Crito  Cantabrigiensis,"  in  his  vindication  of  the  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Professor  Porson,  pp.  12—29.     (Cambridge,  1827.) 

3  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

4  At  least,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  the  only  other  manuscript  which 
contains  the  disputed  clause:  since  Prof.  Scholz  states,  that  he  has  ex- 
amined the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Libraries  at  Flo- 
rence,  Milan,  and  Rome,  also  in  Greece  ami  Palestine.  If  he  had  discovered 
any  other  manuscript  in  which  the  disputed  clause  appears,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  communicated  some  notice  of  it  to  the  public. 


the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  (as  in 
that  manuscript)  before  the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  manifestly  indicates  the  Latin  origin  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus ;  which  has  further  been  altered  in  many 
places  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  And  as  this 
manuscript  is  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  late  date,  in  addition  to  the  very  doubtful  internal  evidence 
which  it  affords,  renders  its  testimony  of  no  force  whatever.5 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  question,  that 
in  those  manuscripts  which  have  it  not,  there  is  no  erasure 
in  this  part,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  any  kind  of  de- 
ficiency. 

2.  This  clause  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

s  Seholz,  Biblisrhe  Kritische  Reise,  p.  105.  See  a  further  account  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus  in  Vol.  I.  Pari  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  §  5.  I 
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It  is  not  printed  in  Erasmus's  first  edition,  published  in  1516, 
nor  in  his  second  edition,  in  1519;  nor  in  the  editions  of  Aldus, 
1518;  Gerbetius,  1521;  Cepjllffius,  1524;  and  of  CoUhfflas,  1534. 
Erasmus,  it  is  true,  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  published  in 
1522,  on  the  faith  of  the  Cod.  x  Britannicus  or  Montfortianus 
above  mentioned, — not  from  any  conviction  of  its  genuineness, 


but  (as  he  says)  "  to  avoid  calumny."'  It  is  found  indeed  in  the 
Greek  text,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Compluten- 
sian Polyglott,  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  which  is  accurately  copied  from  the  exemplar  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London. 


^ip/0)l«apTi/povpT£^£^/To>ttov/pqpa>,/opzua^ 
THpTK<xi'o'1  ^yo^Kai/To^xyio^zcpEx/jua ,  ukcxi 
/oi*7pci<;x£i<;/7o3Epa£itfi  'Kcn'tpLic^Ettffy/ot'juap 
Tupou^T£sft"5i7'HqVH^/To^CDpt\/iiaiKoi\/7ofe\> 
^a>p  *  Kcxi^o^ama  1v£t/7H^(,uapTvp(orp/7a>ppay 
■epcoo3<o  p"  Xajn6ciyoit£y,'8TJU,(xpr  vp(cX/7ou5oeoA> 
tjaEija)puEcTT(r;.T6TravTH5£cJTiV'Ha^c(pTvpia'Tov- 
*qzov  •HybxiejuapT^pHKt?7Tsp  vTovr f  v  lO^aVTOV, 

WsVmmf  fant*£t  nnzHmt^xx  coco 

r*7|an<8w$*  ^i^lKrwmram1'  bomrimnr 

*main£^li*  <££riiY  bocltft*  ttfimovti%  oo 
*  beiqVvm*  e;cam?feffificat0  hffsfiiiti 

YtKX 


On  tliis  fac-simile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five 
lines,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page  to  that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found;  and  2.  That 
the  alphabetical  letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer 
to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed 
in  a  parallel  column  in  the  Complutensian  edition,  and  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  our  page  docs 
not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

But  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  however  rare  and  valuable 
in  other  respects,  is  in  this  ease  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
an]  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported 
by  ancient  M8S.  The  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament,  indeed,  profeaa  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  :  but  in  that  age  copies,  two 
or  three  hundred  years  old,  were  considered  as  ancient.  It  is, 
however,  most  certain    that   they  did    not   consult    the   celebrated 

( lodei  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 

M88.  if  it  I"-  UOt  the  most   ancient    manuscript   extant    (for  that 

manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause)  ;  and  that  they  hare  not 

only  departed   from    its   readings   in    many  places,  but    have   also 

varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.   Wet- 

stein.   Sender,   and    Griesbach    are    unanimously  of  opinion   that 

the  M88.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  wen'  neither  ancient 
nor  valuable:  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most  an- 
cient copies  or  fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  modern  copies, 

and  they  almo-t  always  agree  with  the  modern  copies  where 
these  differ  from  the  sure  ancient.     Because  the  Complutensian 

editors  admitted  the  disputed   passage  into  their  text  of  the  New 

Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MSS. ; 

but  it  is  more  probable,   that    they  inserted  it  upon    the  authority 

of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version.     Per, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  It  is  not  usual — indeed  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  (  'oiiiplutciiMau  edition — to  insert  notes 
ill  the  margin  of  the  Greek   text.      Not   more  than  three  instances 

of  such  notes  occur  throughout  this  edition:  u and  therefore/' 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  forcibly  argued,  "there  must  be  Bome- 
thing  extraordinary,  and   that  in   respect  of  the  Greek,  because 


it  is  in  the  margin  of  this  text.  Tn  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  noticed  in 
this  margin  a  notable  variation  in  the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt, 
vi.  13.,  where  they,  in  their  edition,  recede  from  the  Greek  copies 
and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they  make  a  marginal  note  to  jus- 
tify their  doing  so.  And  so  here,  where  the  testimony  of  '  the 
Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  they 
make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves  from  being 
blamed  for  printing  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they  could  ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek  matin- 
scripts,  nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side,  but 
have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas.""- — -Thomas, 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
teaches,  that  the  words  '  these  Three  arc  one,'  are  subjoined  for 
insinuating  the  unity  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons. 
And  whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  love 
and  content,  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit.  Water,  and  Blood, 
in  some  copies,  that  '  these  Three  are  one  :'  Thomas  replied,  that 
this  clause  is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  the 
Arians  for  perverting  the  sense."  Thus  far,  this  annotation. 
"  Now  this  plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  (fur  .  li/r/inux  iin- 
denfood  not  Creek),  and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  this 
annotation  is  to  set  right  the  Latin  reading,     Hut  this  is  not  the 

>  ftmong  modern  editions  of  note,  the  disputed  clause  Is  omitted  in 
Mace's  Greek  and  English  edition,  1729,  in  that  ol  Barwood,  I77n,  m  whoi  e 
edition  Hie  text  •  >!'  the  epistles  represents  the  Clermont  manuscript :  Mat' 
thai,  1782-88;  and  Griesbach,  ir;i  5,  and  the  various  subsequent  editions 
of  his  text.  In  tin-  editions  ofBowyer,  IB  1763,  1772,  and  I.-;.':  ot  Kriappe. 
m  IT'.C  :  .,1'i'itt, ,,,,„.  in  |sji:  ,,i  Vster,  in  1824  ;  "i  Goeschen,  1882;  act  -\ 
Bloomfield,  I    12;  thl    clause  is  included  between  brackets 

•  The  following  is  .-.  literal  transcript  (fi the  com  in  Sion  Cortege  I  i- 

i,i. Mvt.it  th,>  original  ofths  margins]  note  above  alluded  to:    "Banctas 

i  cundedecretallBdes atrinilateel  tide  catholics, 

tractsns  IstuRi  passnm  contra  sbbstem  Joachim,  ut  tres  snni  qui  testimo- 
nium danl  lo  tmlo,  paten  verbum,  el  sptrliaa  sanctus:  dicll  ad  literam, 
quentia.  Kt  .-nl  itisiimaiuiaiii  uniiatem  triuni  pertonarum  suhcinnr, 
el  ini  ties  iiiniin  sum  Quod  qaidem  dlcitur  proptei  esaentie  anitatem. 
s,-,i  hee Joachim  perverse  trahere volens,  .,,i  mntatem  ,  h.un,ti- ,i  ,-,„,. 
ibducebai  consequentem  auctoriratem :  Nun  -aih.iani  thhi.-m,  et 
tree  sunt  qui  testimonium  danl  in  terra-s.  [I  e.  scilicet]  apirltus:  aqua:  ot 
saognis  El  In  qulbosdam  librls  addltor;  el  bll  tie-  onum  aunl  Bed  hoc 
in  verts  exeroplartbua  non  habetur  :  sed  dlcitur  esse  appositum  r.t.  here. 
i  rvertendum  Intellectual  sanum  auctoritatie  preiniHRc  de 
Dill  1 1 iiim  pcrsoiiarum.    Ike  bSStOS  Thomas  ubi  supra." 
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main  design.  For  so  the  annotation  should  have  been  set  in  the 
margin  of  the  Latin  version.  Its  being  set  in  the  margin  of  the 
Greek  text  shows,  that  its  main  design  is  to  justify  the  Greek  by 
the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  confirmed.  Now  to  make  Thomas 
thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the  work,  was  very  artificial :  and  in 
Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apostolical  authority,  it  might  pass  for 
a  very  judicious  and  substantial  defence  of  the  printed  Greek. 
But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no  apostle.  We  are  seeking  for 
the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts." 

(2.)  Secondly,  We  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and 
consequently  translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stu- 
nica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on 
censuring  Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challenged  by  him  to 
produce  his  authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to 
Greek  manuscripts.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  the  Greek 
copies  were  corrupt,  but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.2 
Now  this  declaration  is  of  great  importance ;  as  it  amounts  to  a 
confession  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition 
by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  contained  the  dis- 
puted passage. 

3.  //  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin.3 

It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first  cen- 
tury;4 and  also  in  those  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac,  a  version 
made  in  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Coptic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  referred  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  in  those  of  the 
Sahidic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  made  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion, executed  in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  in  those  of  the  Arme- 
nian version,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions;  and  it  is  absent  from 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  old  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain 
this  clause,  which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  that  version. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  as  an  important  relic 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and  faith- 
ful translation  :  but,  in  its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  undergone  many  corruptions  and  interpolations. 
The  disputed  clause  does  not  appear  in  any  manuscripts  written 
before  the  tenth  century.  It  is  -wanting  in  considerably  more 
than  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts;5  in  others  it  occurs 
only  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  others  it  is  interlined  by  a  later  hand. 
"  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Latin  Father 
Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  in  all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows 
by  his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.6 
The  high  character  of  Augustine  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave 

»  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  History  of  Two  Tests.  (1  John  v.  7,  8.  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.)    Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  520-522. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  522,  523. 

»  The  expression,  "manuscripts  of  all  olher  versions,"  is  here  design- 
edly used :  for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  in  some  printed 
editions  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions,  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac 
and  Armenian  manuscripts.  See  Bp.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Tra- 
vis. Preface,  notes  S,  9,  10,  11. ;  and  also  Mr.  Oxlee's  Three  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Nolan,  pp.  130,  131. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
Peschito  or  Syriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in 
India  above  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  he  had  seen.  (Christ.  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  118.)  This  manuscript 
is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  Nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

s  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Preface,  p.  xi.  note. 

6  Augustine,  in  his  Treatise  contra  Maxiininum  Arianum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
(torn.  viii.  col.  725.  ed.  Benedict),  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eighth 
verse:  "Trea  sunt  testes,  spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres  unum 
sunt."  He  then  makes  various  remarks  on  the  words,  spiritus,  aqua,  san- 
guis, and  proceeds  thus  :  "Si  vero  ea,  qua?  his  significata  sunt  velimus 
inquirere,  non  ahsurde  occurit  ipsa  Trinitas,  qua?  tin  us,  solus,  verus, 
summes  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime 
did  potuit,  '  Tres  sunt  testes  et  tres  unum  sunt :'  tit  nomine  spiritus  sig- 
nificat-um  accipiatnus  Deuin  Pat  rem—  nomine  autem  sanguinis  Filium — et 
nomine  aqua;  Spirituin  Sanctum."  The  gloss  which  Augustine  here  puts 
on  the  eighth  verse,  very  clearly  shows,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
seventh  verse,  which  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  quoted 
that  verse. 
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celebrity  to  his  gloss ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generally 
adopted.  It  appeared,  indeed,  under  different  forms  ;  but  it  was 
still  the  gloss  of  Augustine,  though  variously  modified.  The 
gloss  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  pos- 
sessors of  Latin  manuscripts  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by 
the  side  of  the  eighth  verse.  Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin 
manuscripts,  which  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a 
different  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In  later  manuscripts  we 
find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for  transcribers  did  not 
venture  immediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of  the  text,  though 
in  some  manuscripts  it  is  interlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later 
hand.  After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became  general. 
For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text.  Further, 
when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms,  as  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.7  And  though  it 
now  precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  folio-wed  the  eighth  verse,  at 
its  first  insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon 
which  it  was  made."8 

Many  mauuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  have  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  tres  unum  sunt,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption 
from  the  hotnoioteleuton,9  TPEI2EI2:  while  others  omit  that 
final  clause.  Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesu ;  some  read  Filius 
instead  of  Verbum  ;  some  omit  Sanctus ;  others  transpose 
quoniam  and  et ;  and  the  more  ancient  of  those,  which  have  the 
passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before  the  seventh.  This  un- 
certainty and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  suspicious  mark  of  in- 
terpolation. "  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
that  the  seventh  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth 
verse  :  it  is  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  resisted."10 

5.  The  clause  in  question  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine 
works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers,  even  in  those  places  where  we  should  most  ex- 
pect it. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Exposition  of  Faith 
printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  the  works  of 
Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus  against  Noetus, 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Csesarius,  Chrysostom,  Proclus,  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture, 
Andreas  Caesariensis,  Joannes  Damascenus,  Elias  Cretensis,  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  different  catenae  cited  by  Simon,  and 
one  cited  by  Matthaei,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of  various  manu- 
scripts." But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not  all.  Many 
of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstantiality, 
&c. :  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently  examined 
the  entire  Bible;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently  cited 
the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
"  The  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Irenaeus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second 
century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  (he  fourth  century.  In  this  manner 
we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century, 
were  destitute   of  the   passage,    until   we   come    to  the  period 

•>  The  various  forms,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Latin  MSS.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus, 
Mill,  and  Sabatier,  to  1  John  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist,  des  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and 
Person's  6th  Letter. 

8  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit.  pp.  467.  ed.  2da.  It  is  so  placed  also  by  Vigiliua 
Tapsensis,  who  quotes  thus  :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  terra, 
aqua,  sanguis,  et.  caro  ;  et  tres  in  nobis  sunt :  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
perhibent  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Verbnm,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt.     Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  19 — 22. 

s  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous 
clauses. 

io  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  22.  Bishop  Burgess  has  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  above  very  forcible  arguments  by  stating  that, 
although  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  "more  ancient"  manu- 
scripts, yet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  "most  ancient,"  for  instance,  in  the 
Vauxcelles  Bible  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  three  MSS.  containing  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  century, 
in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is  wanting.  (Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7. 
p.  54.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  be  inapplicable  by  "Crito  Can- 
tabrigiensis."     Vindication  of  Porson's  Literary  Character,  pp.  138.  et  seq 

'» In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  285—289. 
there  is  a  neat,  abstract,  with  English  translations,  of  the  principal  passages 
of  the  most  eminent  Greek  fathers,  who  must  have  quoted  the  disputed 
clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
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when  the  oldest  of  our  existing  manuscripts  were  written.1  Now, 
that  the  Greek  fathers  should  not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong 
and  apposite  a  text  in  their  controversies  with  the  Arians  and 
other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence.  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, indeed,  contends  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second  Symbol  um 
Antiochcnum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which  was  con- 
vened at  Antioeh  a.  i>.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety-seven 
bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  that  creed  to  follow  "the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
tradition."  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father, 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the 
following  sentences  : — ■•  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and 
the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost. — 
the  names  being  given  not  vaiidy  and  unmeaningly,  but  accu- 
rately expressing  the  subsistence,  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the 
persons  named  ;  so  that  they  are  tiiukk  in  substance,  and  03TB 
in  consent,  a;  w.ii  v»  un  xjt.tt'Xiu  TP1A,  t;i  h  a-j/AOavix  EN  :  or, 
without  the  explanatory  terms,  ok  wm  tent  sv,  so  that  t he  three 
are  one."  These  expressions  the  learned  prelate  considers  as  a 
quotation  from  St.  John  :  they  are  not,  he  admits,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may    nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it.- 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  v.  7.:  but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things.3 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in 
the  Antiocheian  Creed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed 
text, — not  only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  that 
particular  period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must 
ha\e  cited  during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Arians,  if  it 
had  really  been  in  their  copies ;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  passage  above  given  from  the  Actiocheian  Creed 
is  in  unison  with  the  last  clause  of  1  John  v.  8.  a  Tew  etc  to  h 
f-r.\  and  these  three  agiiee  in  one  and  the  same  thing;  viz.  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come.  (Sec  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic 
Exposition,  in  p.  37:5.  infra.)  Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  varies  from  the  commonly  received  text,  the 
masculine  t^h:  being  turned  into  the  neuter  t^i-jl  :  if  a  quotation 
had  been  intended,  the  rVamer  of  that  confession  of  faith  would 
have  used  the  words  o] tp«  w wi — these  three  are  one.  But  what 
most  materially  neutralizes  the  passage  adduced  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gesa  from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not  cited  by 
any  GTeek  writer'  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecas,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romish  church 
i  great  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted 
the  teue'-  of  thai  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church. 
Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryennius,5  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  "that  he 
quotes  1  John  v.  (i.  not  with  to  7tvhj/u-m  arrtv  »  mwhuj.  {the  S[>irit 
is  truth),  but  with  I  X/i.'3-toc  es-Tiv  »  ttxtAiia  (Christ  is  truth), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  conformity  with  only  modern  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  next  Greek  writerwho  has  cited  this  clause  is  Peter  Mongi- 
las,  win.  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  followed 
by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  present  age.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage  lir^t  appeared  in  Greek,  it  prc- 
s.  nted  itself  under  as  many  different  shapes  as  when  it  lirstmade 

■  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  \i  p.  17 

»  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  tbs  Die         of  BK  t>  odd's,  pp.97  104.  H),  11. 

1    Hemoi]    Of  the  <  in-  tin-  IlllVe  Heavenly   Witnesses. 

p  214 

i  The  only  expression  which  approximates  very  nearly  to  that  in  the 
Aatiorbeian  Creed  la  (he  foliuwimr.  which  emirs  in  the  ■ 
Nazianzen.  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  rhlddleand  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century :— "  Por  the  Qodhead  is  one  in  three,  and  f-AetAra  are  one." 
■B»  y*c  iv  Tp.r.v  \  friar**,  n.  t*  rf,a  i»,  ((>-,,,  ,,  630,  Colonla.  1690.)    Km 

ii  ba  ■  been  shown  bj  Crito  Cantabrl) .  thai  thi  re  I    nothing  In  Ore 

gorj  'a  ii ner  ol  introducing  th  n  intention 

of  quoting  the  sacred  write*  s.  (Vimiicaii i  I'rol   Poraon,pp  53,64.)    Ii 

i    proper  to  remark,  thai  Crito  adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory, 
which,  togi  ther  with  thai  |u  il  pn  '■'     Poi 
cited  from  him  by  Euthyiniu.s  /inalienus:  tins  we  have  omitted, 
it  has  no  Immediate  referent  e  to  ear  present  argument,     a  i  II  la  Impossi- 
ble to  i lenae  within  the  i ta  ofa  note  thi  tnenta  of 

"  Orlto  "  to  show  thai  the  Greek  fathers,  cited  by  Person, » i ■  - 1  »«/  cite  the 
disputed  clau  •    the  i  e  i  ler  is  m  x      ilcailon," 

pp  37    , 

i  "In  the  Greek  hctsofthe  Lareran  Council,  verbum  et  spiritus  sane- 
tus  (the  Wurii  and  the  Holy  S|>irn  >  bad  been  badly  translated  by  >.'yo{  <n 

-.••■',  wit i K>nt  an  article,  because  there  la  ie  In  the  Latin;  bui 

'  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks,  and  therefore  fell  this 

.  ,x,  n  *»tvp«  to  iyiei  with  ah  article 
Jie  Complutenalaii  editors  and  Erasmus  Inserted."    Bishop  Marsh's  Let- 
ters to  Travis,  p.  xvii.  note  21. 


its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would  scarcely  have  happened, 
if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph  of  St.  John.6 

6.  The  disputed  clause  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  even  where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treat' 
ing  required  it,  and  where  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyprian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian, 
Hilary  bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose, 
Faustinus  the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the 
whole  context,  but  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  epistle 
to  Flavianus,  which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon),  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Promissis, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Eucherius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  the  author 
of  the  Disputation  against  Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealis, 
Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boethius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia, 
Pas.  hasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and  Pope  Euscbius  I.  The  advo- 
cates for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  indeed,  affirm 
(hat  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  ancient  fathers 
of  the  Latin  church  ;  but  this  again  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious.  The  supposed 
testimonies  of  these  fathers  are  considered  in  pp.  371 — 373.  infra. 

7.  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
least  marked  it  as  doubtful/  and  though  the  Editors  of  the  Eng- 
lish iveTH  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  ['III.  anil 
Ed  ward  VI.,  uniformly  admitted  this  rersc  into  the  text,  yet 
they  generally  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Lu- 
ther's superintendence  (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till 
after  his  death)  was  that  of  1546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  re- 
quests that  no  person  will  make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this 
great  and  good  man  had  not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the 
passage  was  interpolated  in  his  German  translation.  The  first 
edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice  took  place,  and  in  which 
Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that  which  was  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583,  printed  in  the 
same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort  editions,  the 
passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg  edition,  which 
received  it,  was  that  of  1596  ;  and  in  the  Wittenberg  edition  of 
1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters. In  1590  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
if  we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1(107,  which  remained 
true  to  Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general  ;  and  since  that 
time  it  is  found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the 
Latin  version  printed  by  Stephens  in  1514,  and  ascribed  to  Leo 
Juda  (who  embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  re- 
former of  Switzerland),  it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained 
in  the  margin ;  and  in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Basil 
in  1551  and  again  in  1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

Of  the  English  versions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  Tintlal, 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546.  Coverdale's  Bible  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1535.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  from  Tin- 
dal  and  partly  from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1519  anil  1551. 
Cranmers  Bible  was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and 
1541  two  folio  editions  were  published  by  Taverner.  In  1541 
a  folio  Bible  was  printed  under  the  inspection  id'  Bishops  Tonstal 

and  Heath.  In  1 549  Taveincr's  was  reprinted.  In  1560  a  New 
Testament  in  octavo,  in  Latin  ami  English,  was  printed  byGual- 
tier  for  Sir  John  Cheeke,  In  1552  a  Testament,  iii  quarto,  by 
Hill.  In  1553,  a  Bible  iii  small  quarto,  by  Grafton.  In  1556, 
in  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Rouen  ;  and  in  1562  a 
folio  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  by  Harrison. 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks 
of  doubt,  either  including  the  verse  between  parentheses,  or  print- 
ing it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually 
called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  si/.e,  in  the  edition  of 
1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner: — 

"This  Jeaue Christ  is  be  thai  came  by  water  and  bloud,  not  by  water 
mm,  iv  i, in  i.y  water  ami  bloud,    Ami  it  is  the  aprete  thai  beared]  wj  toes, 

-   lie-  S|.i  ele   is  Irilelll. 
it.  r  thi  r  jr.-  ihri-  which  bore  reenrdo  in  heaven,  Ibr  father,  the  reorde,  and  the  whnly  jm*!. 
il. re  are  one),    ami  tiler    are  Hue   which    lieare   recente  (in  trth)  tile 

preti ."  S  o.' 


'■  li(i.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  pp  wi.—  xix. 

'  in  his  prologue,  Oranmer  explains  what  is ant  by  the  small  letters: 

Where  i    often  ye  shall  flnda  a  small  lettre  Inthelexte,  it  signifyeth, 

i in-  .!-■  is  in  the  small  lettre  doth  abounds,  nn.i  la  more  in  tho 

common  translaeyon  m  Lstyne,  than  Is  rounds,  either  In  the  Hcbrue  or 


Sect.  V.] 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  old  editions  which  insert 
the  disputed  passage  without  any  mark  of  suspicion ;  viz.  one  in 
1536,  believed  to  be  printed  by  Gough,  from  Tindal's  version  : 
the  New  Testament,  in  1552,  translated  by  command  of  Edward 
VI. ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  in  1557.  The  English  Testaments, 
printed  in  1538  and  1558,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  no- 
tices of  translations  in  our  language :  both  of  them  were  trans- 
lated   from  the   Vulgate,  and  consequently   have  the    disputed 


FOR  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  CONTROVERTED  CLAUSE,  IT  IS 
CONTENDED  THAT, 

( 1 . )  External  Evidence. 

1.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  Version,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made,  and  also 
in  most  manuscripts  of  Jerome's,  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version. 

The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  African  fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  the  catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  we  have  in 
these  versions  two  distinct  authorities  for  the  verse),  but  it  is 
also  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet 
they  are  the  least  ancient  and  most  incorrect.  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  no  version  has  been  so  corrupted  as  the  Latin. 
The  Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties, 
inserting  in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
they  took  from  another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text 
what  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence 
they  copied.  Under  these  circumstances,  Michaelis  concludes 
every  one  must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is 
wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  likewise 
wanting  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an 
interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts  which  contain  it.  And, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that  has  procured  so 
many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception  ;  viz.  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains. 

2.  //  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  also  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  intro- 
duces the  clause : — Gon,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible  ;  such  also  is  the 
Son,  and  the  Holt  Spirit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  says,  "  There  are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  Heaven, 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holt  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one." 

In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be 
read  in  its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.3 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROMANUS,  or  Primitive  Li- 
turgy of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  this  verse  in  the 
offices  for  Trinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and 
also  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism.3 

These  two  testimonies,  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when 
we  consider  the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian 
controversy,  about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son  ;  which  was  main- 
tained from  both  by  the  Latin  church  ;  but  contested  respecting 
the  latter  by  the  Greek,  inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son  is  not  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though 
it  may  fairly  be  implied;'  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy 

the  Greke,  which  wordes  and  sentences  we  have  added,  not  only  to  mani- 
feste  the  same  unto  you,  but  also  to  satisfie  and  content  those  that  herebe- 
foretyme  hath  myssed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Testaments 
before  set  forth." 

'  Christian  Observer  for  1S09,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.  In  this  volume  the  lover 
of  biblical  criticism  will  find  an  elaborate  and  interesting  dissertation  on 
the  various  readings  in  the  principal  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

a  Dr.  Smith's  .Miscellanea,  p.  155.     London,  1686. 

a  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

*  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the 
express  authority  of  Christ,  who  says,  "The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father."  (John  xv.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  "I 
will  send  the  Spirit."  And  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians,  "God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts."  (Gal.  iv.  6.)  Hence  we  infer, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 


of  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouch- 
ers for  it  in  their  own  Greek  verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  the 
autograph  and  primary  copies  of  St.  John's  Epistles,  which  were 
probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  least.5  These  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  if  we  were  certain  that  the  Confession 
and  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us  uneor- 
rupted.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  interpolated  therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  parti- 
zans  of  the  Romish  Sec,  when  the  majority  of  the  common  peo- 
ple from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  the  imposition;  conse- 
quently this  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  determin- 
ing the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts;  for,  in  writing  to 
the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the 
established  translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary ; 
now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and 
if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted 
passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that 
the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
consequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  early 
age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  asserted,  is  very  "unsatisfactory. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  John  v.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth,6 
and  the  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  have 
principally  been  relied  on. 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  who 
has  been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the 
Paraclete  or  Comforter: — 

"This  comforter,"  says  he  (Christ),  "shall  take  of  mine,  as  the  Son 
himself  had  taken  of  the  Father's.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Persons, 
one  in  the  other  ;  which  three  are  one"  [in  substance,  unum]  "not  one" 
[in  number,  unus]  ;  "  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  said,  /  and  my 
Father  arc  one,  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance,  not  singularity  of  num- 
ber.'"' 

It  is  contended  that  if  these  words — which  three  are  one,  qui 
tres  unum  sunt — had  not  been  in  Tertullian's  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  been  replied,  What  can  be  made  of  these 
words  of  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this 
text  1  It  is  plain  that  he  has  not  cited  the  controverted  passage, 
because  his  quotation  begins  with  quomodo  dictum  est,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  written,  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  (John 
x.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text  was  neither  known  to  him, 
nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for  he  has  never  quoted  it 
in  all  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  any  thing  of  a  text 
which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  that 
these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which 
he  has  alleged  in  proof  of  that  point.8 

(2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passae/cs  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his 
seventy-third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the 

*  The  author  of  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  in  the  fourth  century, 
affirms,  that  the  originals  of  St.  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at 
Ephesus.     Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

s  The  testimony  of  Vigiliu's,  bishop  of  Thapsus,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  designedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who 
imposed  his  sentiments  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasius, 
Idatius,  and  others  ;  and  also  because  the  passage,  in  which  lie  is  supposed 
to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not  to  be  genuine. 

'  Caeterum  dc  meo  sumet,  inquit,  sicut  ipse  de  patris.  Ita  eonnexoff, 
Patris  in  Filio,  et  Filii  in  Paracleto  tres  efficit  cohrerentes,  altennn  ex 
altero,  qui  tres  unum  sunt,— non  unus ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  "  Ego  el 
Pater  unum  sumus"  ad  substantia?  unilateni  non,  ad  nnmeri  singularita- 
tern.     Tertullian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  25. 

s  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv.  p.  421.)  his 
considered  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tertullian,  which,  he  determines,  is 
not  a  quotation.  But  the  fullest  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bishop 
Kaye's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illus- 
trated from  Tertullian  (pp.  544—546.) ;  who  concludes  his  observations  by 
expressing  his  opinion,  that  "the  passage  in  Tertullian,  far  from  containing 
an  allusion  to  1  John  v.  7.,  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  verse."  p.  546. 
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object  of  which  is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  he- 
retics.    In  this  Epistle,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

"  If  any  one  could  be  baptized  by  a  hi  ri  tie,  and  c  tu  '</  obtain  remission 
of  Sim.  if  he  hus  obtained  remission  of  sins,  and  is  sanctified,  and 
become  the  temple  of  God/  I  ask,  of  irhat  Curl  I  If  of  the  Creator,  he 
cannot  lie  his  temple;  who  has  n  it  befit  oed  in  Him  ;  if  of  Christ,  neither 
can  he  who  denies  Ilim  In  be  dud.  In-  His  tt  mple  ;  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
since  the  three  are  one,  how  i  on  the  Holy  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  him,  who 
is  un  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  V  ' 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  how  docs  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove 
that  unity  ?  He  attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presup- 
poses it  as  a  point  that  must  be  admitted. — "  Since  the  three," 
he  says,  "are  one,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him, 
■who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son."  That 
they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one  will  know  who  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes  to  the 
text  as  liis  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michaelis 
observes,  thai  the  words — cum  tree  unum  sunt, — though  inserted 
in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  contained  in 
that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus  ;  and  that  even  if 
they  wire  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same 
words  which  are  quoted  by  Tcrtullian.- 

Thc  other  passage  of  Cyprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  251, 
where  he  thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause : — 

'The  Lord  sailh,   /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and  again  it  is  written  of 
r,  .un  lot' l  he  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one.' '* 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a 
plain  citation  of  two  ditl'crent  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  The  first, 
of  what  Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30. — "  The 
Lord  says,  J  and  my  Father  are  one  "  and  the  second  (which 
is  expressly  accompanied  with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation, 
it  is  ■written)  is  a  citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  some  other  place.  "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one.  But  where  is  it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7. 1 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  words  Et  tres  unum  sunt — 
Ami  these  three  are  one — were  so  quoted  from  the  verse  in 
question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  ancient 
Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  and  contained  in 
no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced 
genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  version 
only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has  quoted  it ! 
Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude,  that  the  passage 
stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  !  Certainly 
not  ;  for  the  only  inference,  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprii m's  quotation,  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century. 
This  answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's 
authority,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  on  the 
supposition  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it.  But  that  he  did  so,  it 
is  asserted  to  be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres 
unum  sunt  are  contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in 
the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text 
of  John  ;  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Cyprian  took 
them,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true 
that  he  says,  These  words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Oliost,  whereas  Tres  unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate- 
only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  Mood.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Latin  fathers  interpreted  Spiritue,  Aqua,  el 
Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really 
understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Films,  el  Bpiritua  sanctus,  taking 
aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the  sense  of  Filius,  and 
spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spirilus  sanctus.1 

«  Si  baptfzsrl  quls  apod  baeretlcum  potuit,  utique  el  remissun  percato- 
rum  conscqul  potuit, — si  peccatorum  remfssani  consecutu 

•.  ei  templum  '•■  Dell    Si  Ci    tfoi  is,  Don 

u me  Don  credidil :  si  Christl  non  bujus  potest  Beri  templum, 

u  D  ii  i  ii  Christum;  liopirfiui  SaneUeutn  in  i  unum  sunt  auomodo 
senilis  Sanctus  placatua  esse  '-i  pote  '  I  "it  FiW  tnimlcus 

sstl    Cypriaul  Opera  a  FelL  p.  203.  folio.    0400 

•  Beep,  97] 

•  Died  1  >' >i  1  ■  i 1 1 1  ■  -1.  Ego  it  Pater  unum  tumus:  el  Iterant  de  Patre,  el 
1  el  Bplritu  Bancto  scriptum  est,  Et  ins  unum  aunt.  De  Unltate 
1  e  Op  p  109 

■  Mien  "ii,  -  Introduction]  vol  iv.  p.  423.    He  ad. lure  1 

1  ;  Inti  n  ret in  from  4  ury  all<  rl  >  pi  Ian  . 

'-"in  Bucberiinu  who  Wrote  a  d.  434 ;  and  from  FscunUus,  who  wrote '~ 


the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,    (Ibid  p    BMJ    Bishop  Marsh,  after 
,  has  collected  similar  instance*  of  mystical  intcrpretatii 

I  t'r.f.  pp,  xii— xiv   nolo  16  )     Dr.  Hslei  (on  the  Trinily.  vol 


ii.  |i|i   197,  196  )  li.is  endeavoured  to  smdiratr  the  citations  of  A-u 

and  EuchcriuH  as  real  (|iio!atioiiH,  .uiil  not   mystical  interpretations  of  ihe 


(3.)  The  third  Latin  father,  produced  in  favour  of  this  disputed 
passage,  is  Jerome  ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Beth- 
lehem. His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has 
caused  his  biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In 
several  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preface  or  prologue 
to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him  ;  which  pretends  that  all 
the  Greek  copies  had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complains  of  the 
Latin  translators  as  unfaithful,  for  leaving  it  out. 

On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the 
disputed  clause  have  founded,  as  they  imagine,  a  powerful  ar- 
gument for  its  genuineness  :  while  others  have  candidly  admitted 
that  the  prologue  is  spurious.  In  fact,  this  preface  is  of  no  au- 
thority whatever  ;  for,  1.  Its  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jerome  ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in 
his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as  well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version;  3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latin 
copies  without  his  name  ;  it  makes  use  of  the  term  Epistolx 
Canonicie,  "Canonical  Epistles,"  whereas  Jerome's  title  for  them 
was  Ejtistolx  Catholics:,  "Catholic  Epistles;"  4.  Further,  this 
preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  the  Catholic  Bpistles, 
in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted  :  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made  had 
not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  "  it  insinuates  one  falsehood, 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  falsehoods.  It  in- 
sinuates that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had 
this  verse  ;  whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor"  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  "  has  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek 
fathers  once  mentioned  it.  And  Jerome  above  all  men,  who  was 
so  conversant  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Greek  fathers,  must  needs  have  known  this  to  have  been  a 
direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface  asserts  that  the  Latin  trans- 
lators were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome]  had  restored  it."* 

(4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the 
Latin  fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
presented  by  nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunneric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  an  Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by 
Victor  Vitensis,"  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Utadhuc  luce  claims  unius  divinitatis  esse  cum  Patre  el  Filio  Spiritual 

Sanctum  doceamus,  Joaiini-  Iv  •  o  I: ■•.■!•  lestimonio  c probatnr.    Ait 

namqne,  tres  sunt,  am  testimonium  pbrhibbht  in  ccelo,  patbb,  vekecm, 

ET  SPIHITD6  SANCTUS,  ST  III  TRES  UNUM  BUNT. 

Iii  English  thus:— "Thai  we  may  further  show  ii  to  be  clearer  than  (lie 
light,  thai  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Sonj  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  John;  for  lie  say's, — there  are 

THREE  WHICH  BEAR  RECO.ID  IN  HEAVEN.  THE  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THE 
HOLY  SPIRIT,  AND  THESE  THREE  ALE  ONE." 

In  this  passage  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  1  John 
v.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted  ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith 
(for  which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have 
been  urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause, 
the  authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fail  to 
have  challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubt- 
ful origin.7     But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession 

eighth  verse  I  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  thai  neither  Cyprian  nor 
any  othei  Facundus(who  flourished  ahout  the  middle  01  ihe 

sixth  centurj )  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  mystical!) .    (Vindication  of 

I  John  v.  7.  pp.  xvji.  et  sea  138  138.)  H  wever,  are  ably, 
and,  w  think,  satisfactorily  controverted  bj  trim  e.uit.ihi-inienMs.  who 
has  pari  Ii                                                   mpposed  to  be  cited  !■■ 

line,     Kuiherill's,     Flllgeli    '  '  I  l.i-h'.p  Of 

B.)    Bee  also  on  ilns  topic  Dr. 

ii   Ihe  Kpislles,  \ol.  II     pp    ti 

e  Benson  on  He-  i:|ii..|l.s.  \ol    n.  p.  fa:..     Ilieronyini  0| 
torn.  i.  col    1671     1673    P  pi      1693     Kcllner,  who  reluctantly  admits  ihat 
ihe  preface  in  questiqn  la  nol  the  production  of  Jerome,  yel  maintains  ihnt 

II  1.  good  evidence  foi  rtu                                        f'l'cd  text  in  thi 
ninth,  and  follow !    (11     101  1  ■  l)i    .1  .1 1       I  J         ■    • 

.  ihe  Vindication  ol  Pro  •  Porson  I  v  Crito  Cantabi 

PP   182 

«  HUtoria  Persecutlonis  Vandalicas,  p.  29.  edit.  Ruinart  Mr  Ti  m*  has 
related  th  Letters  to  1 

has  printed  the  confession  at  length  in  till   I 

dix.   No    x  v  \i    pp    31  _ 

1  Bee  Wi    1:  ill!  1      IforasBil  vol.  II   pp    !92    295. 2d  edit.     I 

menu  b  l<  flj  nolii  ■  rl  ih  >ve  arc  urged  at  length  nmh  r  <v 

by  Mr.  Butler:  and  If  Hie  historian,  limn  ll! 

1  racily, 
they  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.    Urn.  nnhappili  foe 

rr-lit   ..;.■■■  ■  ■  \ 

hut  he  has  also  excited  in 

Fall  vol  vi.pp  283—295  Svo  edli  i,  by  recording  some  ridiculous  miracles, 

the  truth  of  which,  notwithstanding,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  prove. 
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of  the  African  bishops,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves  nothing  in 
respect  of  its  authenticity  ;  for  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
deduce  is,  that  the  passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts then  used  in  Africa.  "  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who 
drew  up  the  confession,  found  the  passage  in  his  Latin  manu- 
script ;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found 
the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their  manuscripts  is  a  very  un- 
warrantable inference.  For  when  a  formulary  of  religious  articles 
is  composed,  however  numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set 
their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of  him  who  drew  it 
up;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though  it  conveys  a 
general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation  that  is 
alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one 
of  them  is  exceptionable.  But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves 
who  were  present  when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no 
objection  to  the  quotation, '  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent 
in  calo,'  &c. ;  that  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very 
silence,  that  the  passage  was  not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very 
weak  and  even  absurd  argument.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  transaction  than  what  the  or- 
thodox themselves  have  given  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair 
«  conclude,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on  record.  Secondly,  if  the 
conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted, '  Tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  calo]  &c.  it  would  follow 
only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the 
quotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who 
read  the  Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the 
quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the 
passage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transac- 
tion between  Hunneric  with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not  combat  by  argument,  but 
by  force ;  and  they  brought  their  adversaries  to  silence,  not  by 
reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue, 
therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to  the  authenticity  of 
]  John  v.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the 
testimony  of  a  Russian  corporal."1 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
much  litigated  clause.  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly 
notice, 

(2.)    The  Internal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Behalf. 

1 .  //  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause 
requires  it  to  be  inserted,  i?i  order  to  complete  the  sense  ;  while 
those  who  reject  it  affirm  thai  its  insertion  injures  the  whole 
passage. 

Various  commentators  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches  have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  dis- 
turbing the  sense  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  joined,  rather 
renders  it  more  connected  and  complete.  But  the  argument, 
which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection, is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be 
more  complete,  and  the  connection  more^  clear,  without  it. 
That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  the 
"  genuine  words"  of  the  apostle,  shall  be  subjoined,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  disputed 
clause. 

i.  Bishop  Horsley's  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 
"  There  arc.  three  in  Heaven  that  hear  record,—  record  to  this  fact,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ, — '  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"The  father  bare  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declar- 
ing Jesus  his  beloved  Son  ;  first  after  his  baptism,  when  he  came  up  out  of 
the  river,  and  again  at  the  transfiguration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare 
witness  when  he  sent  his  angel  to  Jesus  in  agony  in  the  garden. 

"The  eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
ing in  Jesus  bodily. — by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which 
he  was  supplied  for  the  performance  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance 
in  his  frail  and  mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word 
indirectly, — still  the  word  bare  witness,  by 


bare  witness,— perhaps 


Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127  428. 


the  preternatural  darkness  which  for  three  hours  obscured  the  sun.  while 
Jesus  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross  ;  in  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the 
rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to  liberate  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  alter  our  Lord's  l  esurrec- 
tion;  for  these  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  in  the  beginning  created  it,  and  still 
directs  the  course  of  it,— that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word  ;  for, 
'  by  him  all  things  were  made,  and  he  upholdelh  all  tilings  by  the  word  of 
his  own  power.' 

"The  Holy  Ghost  bare  witness,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  his 
servants  and  instrument,  Simeon  and  Anna;  and  more  direellv,  bv  his 
visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  apu'stles 
of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 

"Thus  the  three  in  hear  in  //arc  witness;  and  these  three,  the  apostle 
adds,  are  one, — one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony  ;  for  that  unity 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument 

He  goes  on  :   And  there  are  three  in  earth  that  hear  witness— the 

Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood  ;  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

"The  Spirit  is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifts  preternato 
rally  conferred  upon  believers. 

"The  water  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses,  are  the  water 
and  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body, 
already  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

"But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  1  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instru- 
ments of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law.  'Almost  all  things,'  saith  Saint  Paul,  'are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.'  lint  Hie  pur- 
gation was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blood  and  water  ;  forthe  same  apostle 
says,  "  When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according 
to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  sprink- 
led both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of 
the  law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing  ot 
the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  ical  guilt. 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  therefore,  of 
this  water  and  this  blood  immediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the 
wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes, 
though  at  the-  time  understood  by  few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now 
complete,  and  the  cleansing  fount  set  open. 

"Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
togetlier  with  the  spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the  faith 
which  overcomelh  the  world. "* 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
a  r»  yyi,  upon  earth,  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something 
had  preceded  with  a  tm  cvpavce,  in  heaven.  "  But  they  who  argue 
in  this  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "forget  that  a  i»  y,  is 
wanting-  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  w  t&>  oujiuva>.  Also,  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  8th  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in 
terra,  which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  in  calo,  and  shows  how  well  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."3 

ii.  Sir  Isaac  J\rexvto?i's  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  Who  is  he  that  overcomelh  the  world,  but  he  that  belie  veth  thai  Jesus 
is  the  S071  of  God,  that  Son  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  saith,  'Thou 
art  my  Sonj  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  This  is  he  that,  after  the  Jews 
had  long  expected  him,  came,  first  in  a  mortal  body,  by  baptism  of  water, 
and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and 
rising  again  from  the  dead  ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood; 
being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Acts  xiii. 
33.),  as  by  his  supernatural  birth  of  the  Virgin.  (Luke  i.  35.)  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  bearelh  witness  of  the 
truth  of  his  coming  ;  because  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  so  a  fit  and  unexcep- 
tionable witness.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  his  coining  ;  the 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  was  since  sent  forth  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifts;  the  baptism  of  icater, 
wherein  God  testified  'this  is  my  beloved  Son;'  and  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  accompanied  with  his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  most 
faithful  martyr  or  witness  of  this  truth.  And  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the 
baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in  witnessing  one  and  the  same 
thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and  therefore  their  evidence 
is  strong  ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  witnesses,  and  here  we 
have  three  ;  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  threefold  icitness 
of  God,  which  he  bare  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  baptism  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,'  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
on  us,  is  greater  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  readily  received." 

"  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  "  is  the  sense  plain  and 
natural,  and  the  argument  full  and  strong ;  but  if  you  insert  the 
testimony  of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for 
the  whole  design  of  the  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by 
witness  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testi- 
mony of '  the  three  in  heaven'  makes  to  this  purpose  ?  If  their 
testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  Christ's  coming  ]  If  it  be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony 
in  heaven  distinguished  from  that  on  earth  1  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases 
it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  its 
witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  1  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  does  it  witness  ? 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  And  how  does  its  witnessing  make  to 
the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse  1  Let  them  make  good  sense 
of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what 
not,  by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  contro- 

»  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pp.  193—201. 
»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  note. 
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verted  ;  but.  in  disputable  places,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  best 
understand."' 

2.  At  tlte  seventh  verse,  the  three  that  hear  record  are  mani- 
festly persons,  and  the  words  that  express  two  of  them  are  mas- 
culine nouns,  I  lUurif  (the  Father),  and  o  Attyct  (the  Word)  ; 
whence  we  may  natural///  expect  that  the  adjuncts,  or  adjectives 
which  allude  to  them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  like- 
wise: consequent  1 1/  we  find  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  be  denoted 
by  the  words  vpu;  i.<rn  u  ftafrvftumt  (there  are  three  that  bear 
record). 

Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment.  But  if  the  former  verse 
did  not  precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender  ;  and  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have 
been  rfu  hti  t*  /muf>rup'.vvr*,  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote 
the  earthly  energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter 
gender.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gen- 
der ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict 
rules  of  grammar,  most  favour  the  present  text.2 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before 
it  am  in  the  eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word 
"EN  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  consequently  that  both 
verses  must  be  retained,  or  both  rejected.3 

This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but, 
in  order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the 
subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably 
entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  "EN  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied, 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing, the  translators  must  have  supposed  the  E12  TO  'EN  of  the 
Hth  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  the  'EN  of  the  7th;  for  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts, which  retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a 
very  large  portion  of  them  omitting  it),  read  tres  unum  sunt,  as 
in  the  7th  verse.4 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 
No  nt her  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  us  he  does  in  his  Gospel  ,■  and  no  other  cvan- 
gt  list  or  apoi  tie  rails  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Ben- 
gel,  and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.5  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  Bible  besides;  and  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
that  no  other  evangelist  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Work,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,'  that  appellation  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  Saint  Luke.   (i.  2.) 

5.  Further,  those  critics  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of 
this  text,  observe  thai  omissions  in  ancient  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  authors,  .ire  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor 
direel  impeachments  of  facts.  They  only  supply  food  for 
conjecture,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought  to  be  sparingly 
ami  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
authority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  prest  Dl  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
from  various  circuin.-lanci  s.     Thus, 

(1.)  There  may  have  hem  two  nations  of  this  Epistle,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  but  is    re- 
tained in  the  second  or  later  edition. 
This  hypothesis-  was  f.  y  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, i  the 


■  sir  laud  Newton'i  Hist.  <>f  Two  Text*    Works,  vol  v.  pp.  528,  529. 
'  i  ■  iiii.il,  vol  ii.  pp.  H60 — 871.    Sec  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 

pp  am  8M. 

i.   hop  Middleton  on  the  Q  reek  Article,  pp.  68 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol  xxvi.  p.  330. 

'  in  support  of  the  above  argument,  Bishop  Burgess  refers  to  Jt 
-  :\~ .  riU  and  before  him,  Qrfesbsch  (who  gives  up  the  dii 

noted  passage  as  spurious)  had  candidly  aaid,  thai  John  bi  >•    i 
1  9.,  compared  with  John  viil  13  18.:  and 

adds,  thm  when  Jesns  t'hrisi  bad  there  taught,  the  apostle  wished  to  prove 
iden  by  the  same  arguments ;  which  betas,  the  ca  ■■  the  seventh 
verse  (itli  infei  i  ad)  could  do)  be  wanting.    Up.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p. 
116.  2d  edit 

c  Bee  p.  311   note  2.  of  the  present  volume. 

i  Calmet's  Dicliunaiy,  vol.   iv.  (<lth  edit.)  pp.  231— 283.    Fragment,  no. 
deexjti. 


English  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    According  to  his  hypo- 
thesis verses  5—9.  of  1  John  v.  stood  thus  in  the  two  editions : — 

FIRST  EDITION.  SECOND  EDITION. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometh  Who  is  he  that  overcomes  the  world, 
the  world,  unless  it  be  one  who  unless  it  be  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  is 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  Son  of  God  1  This  is  be  who  came  by 
God  1  This  is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood;  Jesus  the  Christ;  not 
water  and  blood;  Jesus  the  by  water  only,  but  bv  water  and  blond: 
Christ:  not  by  water  only,  but  but  the  spirit  la  that  which  bearetb  wit- 
by  water  an.  J  blood:  but  the  ness.  They  which  bear  witness  then  on 
spirit  is  that  which  beareth  wit-  earth,  are  these  three  :  the  spirit,  and  the 
0688.  They  which  bear  wit-  water,  and  the  blood  ;  ami  these  three  are 
ness,  then,  are  these  three  ;  the  combined  in  one.  Cot  reepondentty,  those 
spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,  art  three; 
blood,  and  these  are  combined  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
in  one.  if  we  receive  the  wit-  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  the  one.  if 
neas  of  men,  the  witness  of  Coil  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  i  b<  -wit- 
is  greater;  arid  assuredly  this  ness  of  God  is  greater,  and  assuredly 
is  the  witness  of  Cod,  which  is  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  is  wit 
witnessed  of  his  Son,  <kc.  nessed  of  his  Son. 

From  this  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  ingenuity  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  in  determining  the  nenuine- 
ness  of  the  disputed  clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  historical  or  even 
traditionary  testimony  to  support  it. 

(2.)  The  great  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  copies 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  espe- 
cially, which  raqed  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as 
Britain,  but  was  lighter  in  Africa,  probably  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  ancietit  Greek  copies  ;  and  left  the  remnant  more 
open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negligence  of  transcri- 
bers, or  the  fraud  of  heretics  ;  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great  (jiarticularly  during 
the  reign  of  Constantius),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius 
the  Great. 

That  such  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  might  take  place,  is  within 
the  verge  of  possibility.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morally  impossible  that 
it  could  take  place  without  detection  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
Arians  could  conspire  all  the  world  over,  at  once,  in  the  latter  end  of  Con- 
stantius's  reign,  to  get  into  their  possession  all  the  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament then  in  being,  and  correct  them  throughout,  without  being  per- 
ceived'! And  that  they  should  accomplish  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might  be  suspected  or 
discovered;  further,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  effacing  the 
very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in 
their  sacred  books  ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own 
copies,  so  that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstantial  faith  (as  I  hey  gene- 
rally did  in  the  western  empire  soon  after  the  death  of  Constantius),  they 
could  remember  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  person.' 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  at 
being  inimical  to  their  doctrine. 

The  charge  of  having  expunged  this  passage  has  been  brought  against 
the  Arians  only  in  modern  times  ;  but  it  is  indignantly  repelled  by  Dr.  Mill 
(an  advocate  for  the  disputed  clause),  who  asks.  How  should  the  Arians 
expunge  these  words,  which  were  out  already,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Arius  was  born  ?  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  the  orthodox  should  have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  the 
Arians  to  get  possession  of  all  their  copies,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging 
the  words  in  cpuestion. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  with- 
drawn it  out  of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under 
the  persuasion  that  such  a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  preceding 
reason,  Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  havi  pro- 
duced the  omission  of  the  passage  in  some  copies,  could  not  possibly  have 
occasioned  it  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  In  all  the  ani  lent 
versions,  except  the  Latin.  Besides,  they  are  u  holly  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose  :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  but 
account  merely  for  its  omission,  on  the  previous  supposition  thai  it  is 
authentic.    But  this  i>  the  thing  to  be  proved     And  it  is  sureh  absurd  to 

account  for  tl issi if  a  passage  In  Saint  John's  first  Epistle  bi 

has  been  shown  ihat  the    Bpil  tie  8V(  t  COntatal  -I   ll 

iinnes.  •  1  were  to  cite  ■  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  from 
him  a  Sinn  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate,  wbethi  r  I  bad 
any  bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  had 

Ind I  no  bond  to  produce,  bnl  thai   B  bond  might   have  been  very  easily 

lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  If  the  magistrate 
should  admit  (be  validity  of  the  demand,  and  oblige  theaccused  party  to 
pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would  conclude  not  so  much  that  he  was 

unjust,  as  that   his  mental  acuities  were  deranged.     But  is  not  this  rise 

similar  to  Ihe  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John  v  7  la  genuine, 
because  it  might   have   been   lost  '     In  fact,  their   situation   is   Mill  worse, 

since  the  losi  of  a  single  msnascript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss 

Of  one  and  lln-    sine-  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts."* 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  nitiu  hare  caused  the 
omission  of  the  disputed  <  lause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers 
might  easily  have  overlooked  the  sen  nth  verse,  and  conse- 
quently  have  omitted   it  Ini  acenleiit. 

The  follow  ine;    illustration  will    enable  the    reader  who    iindcr- 

standa  no  other  language  hut  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how 

the  words  came  to  be  omitted  : — 

The  word  which  In  the  seventh  verse  hi  renden  i  in  the 

eighth  bear  witn  '      ■  :<  (*'  *»»»»»«»»™0 :  and  if  it  had 


Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol  v  p  508  3vo.  edit 

Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol   jv.  p.  434. 
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been  translated  in  both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  two 
verses  would  have  run  thus: — 

FOR  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  HEAVEN,  THE  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THE 
HOLY  GHOST,  AND  THESE  THREE  ARE  ONE. 
AND  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  EARTH,  THE  SPIRIT,  THE  WATER,  AND  THE 
BLOOD,   AND  THESE  THREE  AGREE  IN  ONE. 

Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to 
slip  his  eye  from  the  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  7lh 
verse,  to  the  same  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  8th 
verse  any  person  may  easily  conceive  who  has  been  accustomed  to  tran- 
scribing himself,  or  who  has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of 
others,  or  has  been  much  employed  in  correcting  the  press.  Similar 
omissions  frequently  occur  in  Mill's  and  Griesbach's  critical  editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and  ending  of  two  sentences, 
within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so  frequently  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  wonder  than 
we  have  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
an  omission  of  the  intermediate  words  might  naturally  happen  ;  yet  still, 
the  appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than 
that  the  words  happened  to  be  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some 
still  more  early  copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of 
a  copy  taken  immediately  from  the  original  of  Saint  John  himself.  And 
then,  most  assuredly,  all  future  transcripts,  mediately  or  immediately  de- 
rived from  that  copy,  must  continue,  at  least,  as  imperfect  and  faulty  as 
that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have  been  but  few  copies  taken 
from  the  original  in  all  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say  how  many  were  really 
taken  ?),  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  as  those,  for  instance, 
in  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried),  had 
the  true  reading,  other  churches  in  Asia  and  the  East,  from  an  imperfect 
copy,  should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  early  fathers  may  have  designedly  omit- 
ted to  quote  the  clause  in  question,  from  considering  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witnesses 
to  the  ^Messiahs  hip  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  consequently  not  relevant  to  the  controversies  in  -which 
those  -writers  -were  engaged. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers  is 
no  proof  at  all  that  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  -wanted 
the  clause  in  question  ;  since  in  their  co?itroversies  they  have 
omitted  to  quote  other  texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  ivith  -which  other  parts  of  their  -writings  sho-w  that 
they  must  have  been  -well  acquainted.  Besides,  the  silence  of 
several  of  the  fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  total 
silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the 
days  of  Praxeas  (in  the  second  century),  -who  never  charged 
the  orthodox  fathers  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Let  us  now  hriefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much 
litigated  question. 

I.  Against  tlie  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  is 
urged,  that 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuscript,  written 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin  ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain 
this  clause. 

It  is  irnn'ing  in  upwards  of  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts,  and  in 
othpr  MSS.  it  is  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidently  inserted  by  a  later 
hand;  and  even  in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is 
variously  placed,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  eaithly  wit- 
nesses. 

5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  in  those 
places  where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  fathers,  even 
where  trie  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required  ;  and 
where,  consequently,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 

7.  The  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  it,  or  at  least  mark- 
ed it  as  doubtful. — On  the  other  hand, 

II.  In  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it 
is  contended,  that 

(1.)  External  Evidence. 

1 .  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  be  suspected,  on 
account  of  the  many  alterations  and  corruptions  which  the  Vulgate  version 
has  undergone. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Greek  church. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 

But  it  is  very  probable  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated  from 
the  liturgy  of  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  some  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  church,  in 


the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mon people,  from  the  ignorance  which  at  that  time  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  were  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  disputed  clause  ' 
and  in  pp.  371—373.  we  have  shown  that  the  authorities  of  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the  African  bishops,  which  have  principally  been 
relied  on,  are  inapplicable  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  have  been 
adduced. 

(2.)   Internal  Evidence. 

1 .  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it. 

This  argument  is  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admits  of  an  expo- 
sition, which  makes  the  sense  complete  uithuvt  the  disputed  clause. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  received  as  genuine. 

Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  being  found  in  every  known 
manuscript  that  is  extant),  must  likewise  be  rejected. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be 
rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression  in  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7. 

5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  mav  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.     Thus 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  epistle,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  though  it  is  retained  in  the 
second. 

(2.)  The  great  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies,  caused  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the 
rest  open  to  the  negligence  of  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  false 
teachers. 

(3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical  to 
their  doctrine. 

(4  )  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of 
regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omissions. 

(6.)  Several  of  the  fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  the  clause  in 
question. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers  is  no  proof  that  their 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in  question  ;  since, 
in  their  controversies  respecting  the  Trinity,  they  have  omitted  to 
quote  other  texts  with  which  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed 
clause  (we  think}  must  be  abandoned  as  spurious ;  nor  can 
any  thing  less  than  the  positive  authority  of  unsuspected 
manuscripts  justify  the  admission  of  so  important  a  passage 
into  the  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has  been  laid 
upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and  particularly 
the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Nos.  2.  and  3.),  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  But 
some  of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of 
the  support  alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are 
wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsustained  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence.  "Internal  evidence,"  indeed  (as  Bishop  Marsh 
forcibly  argues),  "  may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious, 
though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour;  for  instance,  if  it 
contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  reputed  author.     But  no  internal  evidence  can  prove 

A    PASSAGE    TO    BE    GENUINE,    WHEN    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE     IS 

decidedly  against  it.  A  spurious  passage  may  be  fitted  to 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments, 
therefore,  from  internal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence 
which  applies  to  the  case  in  question."1 

But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious, 
its  absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irre- 
sistible evidence  which  other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.2  The  proofs  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain  unshaken — 
deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's 


i  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  Bishop  Burgess  has  argued,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  evidence,  even 
when  the  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  a  passage.  (Vindication, 
pp.  xxix.— xxxiv.)  His  arguments  are  minutely  considered,  and  (it  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted)  set  aside,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  (Vindication  of 
Mr.  Porson's  Literary  Character,  pp.  75—84.) 

»  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  entitled,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  briefly  stated 
and  defended,  &c.  (Second  edition,  12mo.,  London,  1826.)  In  the  appendix 
to  that  volume  he  has  exhibited  the  very  strong  collateral  testimony,  fur- 
nished to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  actual  profession 
of  faith  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of 
God  the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age  ;  together  with  oilier 
documents  illustrative  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelation,  derived 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  thraa 
centuries  of  the  Christian  xra 
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person  in  the  Old  Testament — from  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  re- 
lations, which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards 
his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true 
members.  "There  are,"  to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Griesbach,  "so  many  arguments  tor  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question  ;  the 
divine  authority  of  Scripture  being  granted, and  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged.  The  exordium  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel,  in  particular,  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception, 
that  it  never  can  be  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  inter- 
oreters  and  critics,  and  taken  uwuu  from  the  defenders  of  the 
truth."* 


SECTION  VI. 


ON    THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    EPISTLES    OF    JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date  of  these  Epistles. — II. 
The  second  Epistle,  to  whom  addressed. — III.  Its  scope. — 
IV.  The  third  Epistle,  to  whom  atldressed. — V.  Its  scope. 
— VI.    Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Although, in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed 
among  the  krr^gyo/uts/a  or  books  which  were  received  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  (though  some  doubts  were  entertained 
by  others  respecting  their  authenticity),  yet  testimonies  are 
nol  wanting  to  prove  that  they  were  both  known  and  received 
as  genuine  productions  of  the  apostle  John.  The  second 
Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenasus,  and  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though  he 
says  that  the  second  and  third  were  notallowed  to  be  genuine 
by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as 
being  ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted 
by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria;  and  all  three  Epistles 
were  received  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of  whose  contemporaries  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  these  Epistles),  Rufinus,  and  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  of  note.-  They  are  not,  indeed,  received 
in  the  Syrian  churches  ;  but  the  thoughts  and  style  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle,:<  that  almost  all  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,- John; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time 
as  that  Epistle,  viz.  a.  n.  08  or  (ii).  Consequently  these 
Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a 
member  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the  fathers,  and 
also  some  modern  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not 
received  earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to 
think  that  doubt  was  excited  concerning  their  genuineness 
by  the  address,  in  which  the  author  neither  calls  himself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names 
himself  the  "elder"  (o  jjywjSvryoc);  as  Saint  Peter  (1.  ch.  v. 
1.)  styles  himself  a  "fellow  elder"  (ovfarpvrfiO'npot),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great 
propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.     It 

is,  however,  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to  private 
persons,  they  had   tor  a  considerable   time  been  kept  in  the 

possession  of  the  families  to  \\  horn  they  were  originally  sent, 
and  wen-  not  discovered  till  long  after  the  apostle's  decease, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  poisons  to  whom  they  had  been 
addressed.       When     first     discovered,     all     the  'immediate 

vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone;  and 
the  church  of  Christ, ever  on  its  guard  againsl  imposture, 
particularly  in  relation  to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work 

Of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  them  into  the  number  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they 

were  divinely  inspin  d. 

II.  ( 'onsiilerable  uncertainty  prevails  n  SpectUUj  the  person 

to  whom  tic-  s,  i !  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing 

'  Aii|in-  sum  profecto  i. alta  el  laculenta  ar:: inta  el  Seriptura 

loca,  qulbus  vera  D  I  rtndicatur,  ul  ego  quidern  Intelligere  vij 

luomo  i ru  .    .  i  s,  1 1 <>i  u  i  ,i-  s.H-i  .i-  divinfi  auciorilate  el  admissis 

|ustie  > 1 1 1 « - r | > r i - 1 . 1 1 1 < 1 1  p-hhIis  iIml'iii.i  iini-  in  ilnliiiiiii  dquoquam  vocarl  pa    ■ 
In  prlmla  locos  lUe,  Jen,  i.  I,  .', ::.,  tain  persplcuns'  est,  atque  omniba  i  ei 
ceptionlbas   major,  ul  neque  interpretum,  neque  criticorum  audacious 
veruatif  defensorii/us  eripipossit.    Not. 
1  !i.  Prajl  pp  mii  iv   Hi! 

i '  ncea  to  the  above  m i  fathers  In  Dr.  Lardner'a  Works, 

Bvo.  vol  vl  pp  5  I    686  ;  Ito,  vol  It)  pp.  526,606. 

'  Di    Mill,  and  aftei  I Dr.  Lardner,  observe,  that,  of  the  thirteen  verses 

i  omposins  the  iei  ond  Epistle,  eight  arc  to  be  found  in  iho  lirai.  oiiiier  in 
souse  or  In  expression. 


a  particular  person  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it 
figuratively,  as  of  the  church.  The  ancient  commentators 
supposed  it  to  be  figurative,  but  most  of  the  modern  commen- 
tators and  critics  understand  it  literally,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop  Newcome, 
Wakefield,  Maeknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  of  our 
authorized  version,  make  Ex^at-™  to  be  an  adjective,  and  render 
the  inscription  "  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  had}  ;" 
the  Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  E*>,«t)i  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  translate  it  "To  the  Lady  Electa;" 
J.  13.  Carpzov,  Schleusner,  and  Rosennviller  take  Kip*  to  be 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  or 
Kyria,4  the  Elect,  and  Michaelis  conjectures  Kt//n*  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  Kupi*  i.Kx.\»<rtu.,  which,  among  the  ancient  Creeks, 
signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  time, 
and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  and 
that,  since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  Ekxmictiji  from 
its  civil  use  among  the  Greeks,  Kupi*.  "Exxkho-u  might  here 
mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Christians,  held  every  Sun- 
day; and  thus  <m  at^acm  capiat,  with  ix.x.h»<rtx  understood,  would 
signify,  "To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes 
together  on  Sundays."  He  admits,  however,  that  he  knows 
not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis;  and  Bishop  .Middleton 
does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  esta- 
blished. Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as  addressed  to 
the  Lady  Electa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian  matron  :  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  "To  the  elect  Lady,"  or 
to  "  Kyria  the  Elect." 

III.  The  second  Epistle  of  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  "Lady 
Electa"  is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  children;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  the 
delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseeches 
this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  third  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted 
Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
called  Cains;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as 
there  are  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  1.  Gaius  of  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  11.);  whom 
Paul  calls  his  "host,  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church" 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.) ;  2.  Gaius,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  ac- 
companied Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.);  3.  Cams  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also 
was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Michaelis  and  most  modern 
critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  address- 
ed to  be  the  Caius  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  particularly 
towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses  of  this  Epistle. 

V.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambitious 
and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  recommend 
Demetrius  to  his  friendship;  referring  what  he  further  had 
to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

VI.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Dio- 
trephes was.  Bede;  Erasmus,  Michaelis,  and  others,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he 
delivered  raise  doctrines,  he  objected  to  those  who  propagated 
the  true  faith.  Orotius,  he  (Merc,  and  Heausohre  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  who  would  not  receive  Jew  ish 
Christians.      But  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an  ambitious 

elder  or  bishop  in  the  church  of  which  Gaius  was  a  member, 

and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he  opposed 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set   himself  up  as  the 

head  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  sup- 
pose) the  Gaius  to  Whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  was 
the  generous  "host  of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been  the  leading  opponent  of 

Samt  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he  forbore  to  name  out  of  de- 
licacy, though  he  censured  his  conduct.  See  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 
5.  iv.  ('>.,  &c. 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  in 

«  A-;  Hie  Syria.-  name  Martha  Is  of  the  same  Import  ■ 

eonfecturrd 'tlmt  ihiM  cmislle  was   ail.lresse.l  In  ""'   M~''  '  "'   '••' '••"  lls'  ■'»"• 

ii,., i  -!„■  ,  t . , ,  t ,  -  •  ■  1 1  hrr  nan..-  to. m  Martha  to  Kyria  or  Cyria, .after  [he  pane- 
riilionnf  thr  riiiirrliwlii.li  followed  the  marly n loin  ol  Btephen,  for  the 

security  ol  hei  pi-r*...n      The .-.m,. -i,  im.  n s,  but  is  not  suDDoru-.l 

\tf  any  authority.     Episl    Oath.  *  I'lcnariiis,  p.  ISO 


ON  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 
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this  Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the 
church  of  which  Gaius  was  a  member;  but  this  opinion  is 
rejected  by  Dr.  Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gaius 
must  have  known  him  so  well,  as  to  need  no  information 
concerning  his  character  from  the  apostle.  He  therefore  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  one  of 
the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  conjecture  Rosenmuller  coincides.  Calmet  supposes 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gaius,  whose 
piety  and  hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius 
was,  his  character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  former  as  having  a  good  testimony  from  all  meu,  and 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in  every  respect  conform- 
able to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  Saint  John 
recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaius,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.1 


SECTION  VII. 


ON   THE    GENERAL   EPISTLE    OP    JUDE. 

I.  Account  of  the  author. — II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity. — 
III.  Date. — IV.  Of  the  persons  to  -whom  this  Epistle  was 
addressed. — V.  Its  occasion  and  scope. — VI.  Observations 
on  its  style. 

I.  Jude  or  Judas,  who  was  surnamed  Thaddeus  and  Leb- 
beus,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii. 
55.),  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  not  informed  when 
or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship ;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only  parti- 
cular incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  in  John 
xiv.  21 — 23. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following 
question  to  his  Divine  Master — Lord.'  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?  Full  of 
ideas  of  temporal  grandeur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could 
not  imagine  how  our  Saviour  could  establish  a  kingdom  with- 
out manifesting  it  to  the  world ; — a  proof  how  much  this 
apostle  was  actuated  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and  what  delusive 
hopes  he  cherished,  in  common  with  all  the  other  apostles, 
of  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  magnificent 
empire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13.),  and  was  with 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  1.),  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  after  having  receiver]  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached  the  Gospel  for  some  time  in 
Judaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ.  And 
as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  quitted  Judaea,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  other  countries.     It  has  been  said  that  he 

E reached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  that 
e  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last  mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  he  was  a  martyr.2 

II.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
was  rejected  by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quoted  in  it;  and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as 
spurious.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.     It  is  found  in  all 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  442—456.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  584—607. ;  4to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  425-^137.  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  663— 6S0.  Buddei 
Ecclesia  Apostolica,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1150—1152.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  653 
— 656.  (first  edition.)  Lampe,  in  Evang.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ill — 115.  frith, 
Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  109,  110. 

»  It  is  more  certain  that  Jude  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children  ;  for 
Eusebius  relates,  on  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Hegesip- 
pus  (a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century),  that  the 
emperor  Doinitian,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  posterity  of  David,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  grandchil- 
dren of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them 
several  questions  respecting  their  profession  and  manner  of  life,  which 
was  husbandry,  next  inquired  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
it  should  appear  1  To  this  they  replied,  that  it  was  a  heavenly  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  till  the  end  of 
the  world.  Domitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean  persons  and  per- 
fectly harmless,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
secution which  had  been  raised  against  the  church.  Hegesippus  adds, 
that,  on  their  release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  afterwards  presided  over 
churches,  both  as  being  martyrs  (more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  as 
being  allied  to  our  Lord.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cc  19  20. 
Vol.  II.  3  B 
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the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament :  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  quoted  as  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by 
Origen,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by 
Eusebius.3  Independently  of  this  external  evidence,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  writer's 
design  was,  to  characterize  and  condemn  the  false  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  their  > 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious 
doctrines  which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknight  most  truly  observes, 
there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil  practice  enjoined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  induced  to  impose  a 
forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  quotation 
by  Jude  of  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  oDserved, 
that  the  apostle,  by  quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority. 
It  was  no  canonical  hook  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a 
book  existed  among  them,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might 
contain  some  things  that  were  true.  Jude  s  quoting  from  it 
the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  quotations  from 
the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.),  Menander  (1  Cor. 
xv.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the 
authority  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's 
letters,  where  these  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as 
Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  things  contained  in 
these  quotations  were  true  in  themselves,  they  might  be 
mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  authority  to 
the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the 
other  declarations  of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might 
cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness)  might  actually  have  delivered  such  a  pro- 
phecy, though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
because  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant 
in  his  time.  The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  on 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch:  but  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  "  it  is  incredible  that  Jude  cited  a  book  then 
extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Enoch:  for,  had  it 
been  genuine,  the  Divine  Spirit  would  not  surely  have  suf- 
fered his  own  word  to  be  afterwards  lost ;  and,  had  it  been 
apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  woum  not  have  stamped  it 
with  his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  '  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  Indeed, 
the  language  of  Jude  by  no  means  implies  that  he  quoted 
from  any  book  whatever  (a  circumstance  which  most  writers 
on  this  controverted  subject  have  mistaken)  ;  and  hence 
some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.  But  this 
conclusion  is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  yet  another  source,  from  which  this  insulated 
passage  might  have  been  derived.  There  is  nothing  to  for- 
bid, but  much  to  establish,  the  supposition,  that  some  his- 
torical facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  handed 
down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether 
an  uncertain  guide,  yet  some  truth  doubtless  exists  in  this 
mass  of  fiction.  This  observation  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  the  Jewish  records  which  existed  in  the 
apostolic  age.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  '  had  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ;'  but  still  their  unin- 
spired records  must  have  contained  some  authentic  narratives. 
From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  Jude 
gathered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
under  the  direction  of  that  infallible  Spirit,  who  preserved 
the  inspired  writers  from  error,  and  guided  them  into  all 
truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  did  not 
quote  from  any  book  extant  in  his  day  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Enoch."4 

a  See  the  passages  of  the  above-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Work* 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  613—618. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  4 10— 443. 
*  Christian  Observer,  July,  1829,  vol.  xxix.  p.  417. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  verse  9., 
in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  rela- 
tion or  tradition  concerning  the  archangel  Michael's  disputing 
with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  writers 
r  ir  i id  to  a  book  called  the  "  Assumption  or  Ascension  of 
Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  was  a  forgery  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Jude;  but  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  much  more 
credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii. 
1 — 3.;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Macknight  in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a 
Jewish  maxim,  that  "it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  prefer  igno- 
minious reproaches,  even  against  wicked  spirits."  Might 
not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular  illus- 
tration (without  vouching  for  the  (act)  of  that  sober  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  not  io  speak  evil  oj  dignities?  from  the 
example  of  the  archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even 
at  Satan,  but  meekly  said,  "'/'//<;  Lord  rebuke  thee /"  The 
hypothesis,  that  Jude  copied  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some  continental  critics 
have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion.1 

III.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was 
written,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  .Mill  fixes  its  date  to 
the  year  90,  principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom 
Peter  describes  as  yet  to  come,  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as 
already  came.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  w  ith  the 
second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  remark- 
able difference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
Erove  that  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
,'pistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed  :  though  it  proves,  as  most 
critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  after  the  latter.  The  very 
great  coincidence  in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  two 
Epistles  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time;  and,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  in  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  G5,  we 
are  induced  with  Lardner  to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  or  perhaps  in  a.  d.  G6.  Bishop  Tomline,  however, 
dates  it  in  a.  d.  70  ;  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  between  a.  d. 
70  and  75 ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in  71  or  72 


IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and 
\\  iteius  were  of  opinion  that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every 


where,  but  especially  to  the  converted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond 
thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them  against  the 
errors  <.f  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it  was 
written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 


dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inscribed  to  the  Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle 
had  probably  laboured.  But,  from  the  inscription.2  Drs. 
Lardner  and'Macknight,  Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only  reason, 
Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators 
to  suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alone,  is, 
that  lie  makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed 
the  same  course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles;  and  both 
apostles  did  so  with  propriety,  not  only  because  all  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gospel 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

V.  The  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against 
the  false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  Christian  church ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous 
tenets  which  they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rality and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples  to  live 
in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal 
life.  The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown, 
and  their  sentence  is  denounced  ;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
with  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how 
to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue 
others  from  the  snares  of  the  false  teachers. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  sub- 
ject, style,  vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudence 
and  lewdness,  and  against  those  who  insidiously  undermine 
chastity,  purity,  and  sound  principles.  The  expressions  are 
remarkably  strong,  the  language  is  animated,  and  the  figures 
and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandeur 
of  expression  and  style— an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and 
the  whole  is  admirably  calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the 
holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoralities  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  with  what 
fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  mask  from  these  hypo- 
crites, that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpi- 
tude and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.3 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Title. — II.   The  Genuineness  of  this  Booh  shown,    1.  From  external  Evidence;  2.  From  internal  Characters. — III. 
Dale. — IV.   Occasion  and  Scope — V.  Synopsis  of  its  Contents. — VI.    Observations  on  this  Book. 


I.  Thk  first  three  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  its  Title  ; 
but  as  this  is  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  length,  various 
shorter  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripts  and  Ancient 
Versions.  Thus,  in  C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed 
Airautiu^jc  ^uxn-.u,  the  Revelation  of  .John  ,•  in  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  VJ'J.  (17.  of  Griesbach's  notation)  ....  tcu 
5-tcK',y.v,  of  John  the  Divine ;  in  B.  a  manuscript  belonging  to 

the  monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century) 

x.u  EiMtyHJvnou,  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangehsti  in 
42.  (Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  150.,  of  the  twelfth  century), 
A7t>.k*>m^ic  laoxvv&v    tou   mmvnhUI   x--xi  Hi/i^^wotw,  tin    lii  eelatum 

if  Julia  theJhpoetk  and  Evangelist  ,■  in  .'i<>.  (Codex  Guetpher- 
bytanus  XVI.  7.  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
a  nluiy),  AtokiXu-^k  t.u  a.-}i;u  x.-u  ai'.^wxT.xj  a.7ro(rTCK'.u  km  fu*y- 
y*xiim.u,  iripSivw  Hy&mifAmv,  tria-Tud-iw  1ihu.vvm  •&t;Acy.u,  the  Jieve- 

lalion  of  the  huly  and  mu.it  glorious  apostle  and  evangelist,  the 
beloved  virgin  who  lay  in  the  bosom  [of  Jesus  <  'hrist],  John  tht 
Divine.     In  16.  (the  Codex  Uffenbachi anus),  it  is  the  Apo- 

■  Tht  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  diiTereni  hypotheses 
whli  ii  critics  have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  men- 
tioned by  Jude,  in  Laurmsmf*  Collectanea,  sive  Notte  Critics  et  Commen- 
tarius  in  Eptatolam  Judas,  pp  £37  \~:i.  220 
See  also  Calmet's  Commentalre  Utf  rat,  torn. 


calypse  . .  .  h  iv  ria.r(jt.a>  r»  v»Tm  «3-«*9-*to,  which  he  beheld  in 
the  island  Patmos  ,•  and  in  2G.  (the  Codex  Wakianus  La 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford),  it  is  i»rcu  \pt<rr'.v  Attok-uxu^k  JcStta-*  to)  3*ga«}o> 
i&uwx,  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  t  'hrist  given  to  John  the  Divine. 
In  the  Syriac  Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  the  Revelation  which  was  made  by  Qod  to  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  island  [of]  Patmos,  into  which  he  was  thrown 
[or  banished]  by  Nero  Caesar  ,•  and  in  the  Arabic  Version  it 
is  the  Vision  of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  namely,  the 
Apocalypse.  None  of  these  titles  are  of  any  authority;  nor 
can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned  for  giving  the  appellation 
of  eeoA^oc,  or  ///'    I  Heine,  to  the  apostle  anil  evangelist  John.1 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  of 
this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged 

during  the  first  two  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it 

■>  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  In  Jeraa 
and* called Beloved  when]  cave  all  aWganee  lo  write  unto 

VOU  Ol    the  COMMON  Salvation.  A  ,'     .1 1 1 1 1.  ■    1    .'I 

a   Benson  on  I  he  Catholic  thistles,  pp   .1:17—448.     Lai  dm  r's  Works,  8vo. 
vol   vt   pp.  Cl'.l-  IVJ7. :  ito.  vol.  ill.  i  |i  main  <  I'r.  fa,  ,•  lojiide. 

111.., -k«  all's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  30-1,  305.     Pritii  lntrod.  in  Nw 


la  i  tionem  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  IS,  U 
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began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems  to  have  bee.n  occasioned  by 
some  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a  few 
well  meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book; 
which  notions  their  opponents  injudiciously  and  presumptu- 
ously endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the 
book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
long  since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the 
Apocalypse.  And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical 
questions  where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has 
declared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and 
candid  person  to  peruse  it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most 
forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  of 
its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writings  what- 
ever; so  as  to  be  convinced,  that,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son divinely  inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety, 
that  occur  through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of 
imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  with  human  nature.  It 
is  likewise  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ;  for  it  has  been 
the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.1  Since,  however,  two  eminent 
critics2  of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious, 
and  as  their  valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  biblical  student,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  evidence  for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  from  the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who,  living 
at  a  period  near  to  its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations 
or  allusions  to  have  received  it  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture. 
And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  that  short  compass 
which  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(1.)    Testimonies  of  Writers  i?i  the  apostolic  age. 

In  the  "Shepherd"  or  "Pastor"  of  Hermas  (a.  d.  100),  there  are  seve- 
ral expressions  so  closely  resembling  .the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  had  read  and  imitated 
this  book. 3  The  reason  why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  expressly  cited  by  this  father,  is,  that  it  was  not  suita- 
ble to  his  design  ;  but  the  allusions  to  them  sufficiently  show'  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held.* 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  107)  is  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have  passed  over  the 
Apocalypse  in  silence  ;  but  Dr.  Woodhouse  has  produced  three  passages 
from  the  writings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  and  in  which  the  verbal  resemblance  is 
so  decisive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  known  to  and  read  by  Ignatius. 

Polycarp  also  (a.  d.  103)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  epis- 
tle of  his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  pious  and  sublime 
prayer  which  this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  names 
were  about  to  be  kindled  around  him,  begins  with  the  identical  words  of 
the  elders  in  Rev.  xi.  ]7.B  There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  received  by  Papias,  a.  d.  lie.'  His  writings,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments, are  lost;  but  critics  anil  commentators  include  him  among  the  de- 
cided witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(2.)    Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  second  century. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  140)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  written  by  the  aposlle  John  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  Jerome,  that  he  also  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts 
of  this  mystical  book,  though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us." 

Among'the  works  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177),  was  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse.'  It  is  also  most  distinctly  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vieniieand  Lyons  (a.  d.  177).  concerning  the  sufferings  of  their 
martyrs.'0  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  d.  178),  who  in  his  younger 
days  was  acquainted  with  Polycarp,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book'as  "the 
Revelation  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that 
his  testimony  is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  work  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist."    To  these  we 


•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.p.  574.  The  argument,  briefly 
noticed  by  him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowinan  in  his  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  Revelations,  pp.  x.  et  seq.  Svo.  edit. 

2  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

a  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  52—65.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.311— 313. 

*  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hermas  not  satisfactory. 
Dissertation  cm  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  35.  et  seq. 

<■  Woodhouse,  pp.  31-^34.  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  is,  we  think,  mosl 
satisfactorily  vindicated  against  the  exceptions  of  Michaelis. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  36—38. 

i  Ibid.  pp.  38 — 43.  where  the  evidence  of  Papias  is  vindicated  against 
Michaelis.     See  also  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  114.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  310. 

8  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii,  p.  126.  vol.  vi.  p.  623. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  318.  vol.  iii. 
p.  417.  ' 

9  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  153.  ;  4tn.  vol.  i.  p.  362.  Woodhouse,  pn.  46—48. 
'i  Ibid  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  372.  The  testimony  of'lrenteus 
is  vindicated  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  26—23. 


may  add  the  undisputed  testimonies  of  Athenagoras.isTheophilus  bishop  of 
Antioch(A.o.  181),"  Apollonius(A.D.  186  or  187),"  Clement  of  Alexandria," 
and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book 
against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  by  asserting  its  external  evi- 
dence. He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  that  "though 
Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  yet  the  succession  of  bishops, 
traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author."  It  also  appears 
from  another  part  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  and  gene- 
rally received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century. is 

(3.)  Among  the  testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  third  century, 
those  of  Hippolytus  Portuensis  (a.d.220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  230) 
are  conspicuous. 

Hippolytus,"  who  was  a  disciple  of  Irenseus,  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  Saint  John,  and  wrote  two  books  in  its  defence ;  one  in  op- 
position to  Caius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  as- 
cribed the  Revelation  to  Cerinthus,  and  the  othei  in  opposition  to  the  Alogi, 
who  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  as  spurious.  Origen,"  to  whose 
critical  labours  biblical  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted,,  most  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has' 
cited  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.  More  minute  evidence  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  this  book  do 
not  descend  lower  than  the  lime  of  Origen.  It  may,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  was  subsequently  received  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Csesa- 
rea;"  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches  ;  by  the  presbyters  and  others 
of  the  Western  church  ;  by  various  Latin  authors  whose  history  is  ab- 
stracted by  Dr.  Lardner;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against  the 
Novations;  by  the  Novatians  themselves;  by  Commodian;  by  Vietorinus, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the 
Marciouites;  by  Methodius,  who  also  commented  upon  it;  by  the  Mani- 
cheans;  by  the  later  Arnobius ;  by  the  Donatists;  by  Lactanlius  ;  and  by 
the  Arians'^0 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {the  former  part  of  the  fourth 
century')  the  Apocalypse  was  generally,  though  not  universally, 
received;  and  therefore  he  classes  it  among  the  Arnxsyc^svj.,  or 
contradicted  books.21 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the 
supposed  difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  of  Saint  John ;  'and  that 
no  one,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  book,  appears  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  external  evidence 
which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received  after  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost 
without  exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that 
century,  pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour  ;  and  was  followed  uni- 
versally by  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches ;  and  from  him  we  learn 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to 
be  "the  authority  of  the  ancients,"  that  is,  external  evidence;  and  he 
tells  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  follow  "the  fashion  of  his  limes" 
— that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were  induced  to 
reject  the  Apocalypse. 

"  This  fashion  of  the  limes,"  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  ''  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  ready  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confi- 
dently drawn  from  internal  evidence.  Vet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion, 
which  appears  to  have  had  considerable  prevalence  in  Ihe  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those  eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  John  Chvysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  quoted  the  Apoca- 
lypse), many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear  still  to  have  re- 
ceived it ;  and.  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies  in  this 
church  from  Athanasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
of  Na-'- 


Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing this  book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory 
information  how  early,  or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by 
the  Syrian  churches^  yet,  from  the  decisive  evidence  above 
adduced,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow  the  "eloquent 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, — "  We  have  seen  its  rise,  as 
of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
church.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its 
passage,  flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified 
through  them  all,  and  every  where  the  same.  As  it  proceeded 
lower,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to 

"  Lardner.  Svo  vol.  ii.  p.  186  ;  4tn.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

"  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201.  ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  38!). 
.  "  Apollonius  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.   His  writings  have  perished ; 
but  Eusebius  relates  thai  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  taken 
from  it.     Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  18.  fine,  and  c.  21. 

"  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4lo,  vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

"  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  De  Mountain,  c.  12.  Sec  Lardner, 
Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  430.     Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

«  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  412.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p   502. 

is  II, id.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pn.  466,  467.  483.  ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  pp.  53?.  533.  541 

"  The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  217)  is  here  design- 
edly omitted.  He  allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  he  written  by  John  ;  a  holy 
and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  John  ;  and  he  grounded 
his  inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style.  This  subject  is  con- 
sidered in  pp.  3.80,  381.  infra. 

"*°  Lardner.  Svo.  vol.  vi.  p.  629. ;  4!o.  vol.  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  former-volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  testimonies  of 
the  above  cited  fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60 — 77. 
I.ampe,  Comment,  in  Evangelium  Joanuis,  torn.  i.  pp.  115—124.  Pritii  Introd. 
ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  117.  et  seq. 

»>  The  Apocalypse  is  omitted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  hooks  formed 
by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (A.  n  310.).  and  by  the  council  of  Laodicea 
(A.  D.  364.),  and  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures; 
but  this  omission  was  probably  owin«  not'to  any  suspicion  concerning  its 
authenticity  or  genuineness,  but  because  its  obscurity  and  mvsteriousness 
were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Rishop 
Tomline-'s  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  1.  p.  506. 

*»  Woodhouse,  pp.  78—84.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol,  vi.  pp.  630,  631. ;  4to.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  448,  449 
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arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to  lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity, 
or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  We  have  seen 
these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a  dexterous 
adversary.  But  it  lias  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  Sfegjnniri 

In  short,  so  fur  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  de- 
termine  concerning  this  honk,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce 
that  it  is  to  be  received  as  "  divine  Scripture  communicated 
to  the  church  by  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

•2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Evi- 
dena  f.>r  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.  This  we  may  reduce  to  three  points;  viz.  1.  Its 
pondence,  in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with 
oilier  books  of  divine  authority; — 2.  The  sublimity  of  this 
book; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  with  the  rul- 
ed writings  of  John. 

(1.)  Th'  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery 
with  other  books  of  divine  authority. 

i  ihe  doctrines  of  Christianity  ai  e  by  no  means  a  principal  sub- 
.  yet,  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actually  delivered  in 
i':.  we  Bhall  find  a  perfect  congruity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apos- 
tolical writings.    Michaelis  has  said,  that  "the  true  and  eternal  Godhead 
■  rtainly  nol  taught  so  clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  Saint 

John's  Gospel."    To  this  [)r.W Ibouse  replies,-  Cpuld  he  expect  so 

tion  from  a  prophecy  which  respects  future  events,  as  from 
I  a  tiich  the  ancients  have  desci  ibed  us  written  principally  with  the 
slew  of  Betting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  /    tint  this  divine  nature  is 
also  Bel  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book, 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.    Compare  It.  v.  i.  II.  iii.  21.  v.  6— 14.  xix  13. 
i  iption  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 

when'  the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reijin  with 
him  a  thousand  years,  lias  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  in- 
consistent with  the  purity  enjoin,  d  in  ihe  Gospel.     But  the  representation 
o  doctrine  :  it  is  a  prediction  delivered  in  a  figurative  style, 
unfulfilled.    The  extravagant  notions  of  the  Chiliasts  cannot  with 
justice  be  charged  upon  tie-  Apocalj  pse.    Tin-  prophecy  can  only  lie  ex- 
plained in  general  terms  ;  in  die'  lime  we  believe  that  it  will  be  I'nl tilled,  and 
ill  the  mean  lime  it  must  he  received  as  the  word  of  (Jod,  though  we  under- 
stand  it  nut.    it  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
upon  the  Inn  rid  punishment  utile  ir  enemies  (ISev.  xix.  1  —  10.  xxii. 
8,  9.),  is  irreconcilable  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.    Hut  no 
ral  triumph  was  d>    ,  mi.-. I  ;  the  |ui"',.r,.  Ml  (|ueslion  is  the  triumph 
of  pure  religion  over  Idolatrous  superstition  and  tyranny,  represented 
hlcheverj  true  believer  must  rejoice.    Michaelis  like- 
!    I  to  other  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doc- 
tt  to  those  delivered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  bul 
i  cammed,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  doctrines, 
bul  ti:'  of  future  events.     "We  may.  therefore, 

truly  assert  of  the  kpocalyps  .  that,  fairly  underst 1,  it  confains  nothing 

her  mi  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events,  past  or  to  come. 
will  be  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.    It  accords  with 

idj   revealed.     It  expands  and  reveals  them   more 

completely.    W     -  e  thi    rradi  d  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to 
tenor  of  it.  acknowledged  by  dii ines),  first  a  fountain,  then  a  rill, 

then,  by  the  union  of  other  divine  streams,  increasim;  in  its  course,  till  at 


■    en-mi fthe  apocalyptical  succours,  it  becomes 

a  noble  i  i  iin  rig  the  <  Christian  land"* 

(2.)  The  sublimity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another 
striking  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Apocalypse. 

I         '     ideas   and  this   imagery  are  such   as  are  only  to  he  found  in  the 

I  ord  of  God  then-  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty. 

1  nl  oi  the  accident    ot  i.ororrje,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and 

sublimity  of  Ihe  things  revealed.     Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks 

" ■  >vei,!y  t'n  .• ;  tie-;.  ni.'\  iiuiiate  ii  and  with  considerable  success: 
bul  no  one  Is  found  to  confident  in  this  kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the 
impo  Ition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of  superior  genius ;  in  writing 
his  pretended  revelation,  be  borrowed  much  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
,'•  'i  oil,  ii.  in  Imitation  ol  them,  to  he  simply  Bublime  ;  bul  he  did 
not  trust  to  this  o  oured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the  impos- 
ing charms  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  foiiMcoj,' :  und  he  appealed 
to  Ihe  perfection  ol  his  co  ir  divine  m-iuinal. 

rould  have  hill.-  ken ed  his  cause iritical  and  enlight- 
ened age,  which  would  expecj  far  oUjer  internal  proofs  ol  divinity  than 
those  which  result  iron,  i                          ("he  learned  of  such  art  age  would 
i  ;•  ophel  appealing  to  a  proof  which  bat  oevei  been  admitted  with 
to  former  revelations:  i  prophet,  who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  Id  Ihe 

rel ii  to  contradict   or  add  strange 

the  credible  and  well-aUested  >•  •■■  lotions  ol  former 

Phen  DOthlng  of  thll    kind    in    tin-  Apocalypse.      Compare    it   with 

""i i'H'< :  many  such  have  been  written  ;  some  calculated  to  de- 

ppearing 

in  h  tve  been  fulfilled  are  comi  tonly  to  und  to  have  been  wen  ten  qfli  •  the 

retold  and  to  I  i  ive  date  which  does  not  belong  to 

i  Voi    B  i  v  p  ■■  contain   prophei  ieswhli  b 


apostles  Pi 


■I.  I> 


.ml,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  some  fragment  •  of.wl 


i  Woonnou.se  p  - 
hook  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hug,     Introduction,  vol 
•>  We  m  iv  add.  also  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings  Is  explicitly 
I  (Rev.  1  ."  and  7.)  in  conformity  with  the  account    ol  thi    i 

it  tenor  ol     bN       I  enl     \*  hence  it  is  evident 

■  a  not  have  been  written  by  the  ben  ilarch  Cerin 

early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that  Christ 

did  not  suffer,  but  only  Jeaui     Michaelis  (vol.  Iv.  p   ' Dr.Lexdner 

(Works.  hv„.  vol  ii  pp.  in.  Hi.  ;  it.,  \..|   i  pp.63  «h  shown 

ihui  '''Tint ims  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation 
>  woodhouse,  pp     •    ."•  i  r.  •  n,i.J  p.  99. 


are  still  extant.'  How  different  are  the  language,  character,  and  senti- 
ne-nts  of  these  gpurious  productions  '  The  lathers  of  the  tirst  centuries 
compared  (hem  at  length,  and  rejected  ih.in  all  except  this  acknowledged 
work  of  Saint  John ;  winch  thej  guarded  with  bo  sedulous  a  care  as  t<> 
preserve  it,  in  the  main  free  from  interpolations,  while  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical  men,  are  known  to 
d-d  from  the  contact  of  profane  pi  u.-s 

(3.)  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  with  the  style  of 
the  undisputed  writings  of  Saint  John. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  collation  of  passages:  Wetstein  and 
Dr.  l.aiduer  have  hoih  collected  a  greet  number  of  evidences,  in  which 
the  same  tonus  of  expression  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  as  are  found  in  his 
Gospel  ami  tirst  Epistle,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  apostle. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following;  more  might  easily  b 
added,  it  we  had  room  for  their  insertion.— Compare 

Rev.  i.  1.       .           -  with        John  xii.  33.  xviii.  37.  xxi.  19. 

Rev.  i.5.       -           •  -           I  John  i.  7. 

Rev.  i.7.       -           •  -           John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  ii.  7.       -             •  -             John  vi.  32, 

Rev.  ii.  10.     -             .  -             John  xx.  St. 

Rev.  ii.  17.     -            -  -            John  vi.  32. 

Rev  iii.  I.     .            .  -            John  vi.  66. 

Rev.  iii.7.     -            -  •            John  i .11.  xiv.fi.   1  John  v.  20. 

Rev.  in.  7.  9.            -  -          John  xv.  20,  xvii.  6.  I  John  ii.  6. 

Rev.  iii.  9.    -          •  •          John  xi.  27. 

Rev  in.  10.  -          •  -          John  xrl.27. 

Rev.iii.21.-            -  -            l.Iolm  ii.  PI.  11.  iv.  4.  v.5. 

Rev,  v.  6. 12            •  -           John  1.29. 36. 

Rev.  vi.  a.     -          -  -          John  i. 29. 

Rev.  ix.  5.     -           -  -           John  xviii.  20.  iii.  17. 

Rev.  xii.  9.     -            -  •            John  xii.  31. 

Rev.  xix.  13.             -  -            John  i.  1. 

Rev.  xxi.  6.  -            -  -            John  vii.  37. 

Rev.  xxi.  27.  •           John  vi  36.  1  John  i.  4.  (Gr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  la- 
stances  of  neuter  adjectives  and 
participles  put  for  masculines. 

Rev.  xxii.  14.            -  -           John  i.  12.     EJo«o-i»,  right. 

Rev.  xxii.  8. 10.        -  -           John  viii  61,  62.  56.  xiv.  23,  24. •> 

In  these  passages  the  agreement  both  in  style  and  expression 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  striking 
coincidences  could  exist  in  writings  so  different  in  their  natures 
as  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  if 
they  were  not  all  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  author. 
But  it  has  been  objected,  that  there  arc  differences  in  the  style 
of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  was  really 
written  by  the  apostle.  These  objections  were  firsl  started  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  contended  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  not  the  production  of  Saint  John,  and  conjectured  that  it 
was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian  church.  His 
objections  are  six  in  number;  and  as  some  of  them  have  been 
adopted  by  Michaelis,  we  shall  briefly  slate  and  consider  them. 

Objection-  1.  The  evangelist  John  has  not  named  himself 
either  in  hi.':  Gospel  or  in  his  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  names  himself  more  than  once. 

Answer  It  was  nol  the  practice  of  the  other  evangelists  to  put  their 
names  to  their  Gospels ;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  yet  these  writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  au- 
thentic. Bul  though  si  John  h  is  not  named  himself  in  hie  Gospel,  yet  ho 
has  there  so  described  himself,'  thai  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  him;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persons  to  whom  they  w>  re  sent  could  not 

Objection  2.  Though  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  culls 
himself  John,  he  has  not  shown  its  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that 
name.      Michaelis   thinks   that  he   ought   at   least    |o   have   made 

himself  known  by  some  such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in 

the  Gospel — the  disciple  whom  JesUt  loved. 

Answer    " Sijch  addition  to  the  nai »f  John  was  to  tall  v  neertli 

wrote  i"  the  seven  churches   and  ft Patmoa,  in  wlri.cn  island 

pre    ■     thai     h  ufferit     Iribul        i  li n  the  word  ol  God  ami  the  testl- 

thi  n  .-lithium 
banishment  m  thai  Island,  and  the)  knew  ihe  cnusi  oi  It,  'tor  ihe  wool 
of  God.'    An  Epistle  containing  tbi  •  i  n  by 

John  In  the  i    in. I  oi  Patmoa,  required  i iher  addition.    What  John 

would  write  John  alone,  without  Other  addition  oi  explanation,  excepting 
the  greal  John,  John  thi  i  A  pri- 

vate pel  -on  would  d  hiirisi  It  by  the  additii  n  of  Ins  I 

to  lie  custom  of  the  ancients,     a  hiBhop  or  presbyter 
.    .  her,  h  :  bul  John  the  apostle  nerd.  ,| 
nppnllalii  n.    A  lahricatoi  ol  an  Epistle. 
:,  8  inl  John's  name,  would  perhaps  have  added 
his  titles  "i  ■  \po  fie  of  J      is  I     .it.'  &c,  or  wou 
circumlocution  In  imitation  "t  those  in  his  Gospel :  but,  from  thi   • 
I  mi,  m  it  iiiii',  stand*,  we  di  i  li  e  a  much 
genuine  work  of  Bainl  John."f 


i  In  the  Codex  1  !  '     us,  and  Mr. 

i  i  ii,  i  .ii,  woi  k  on  the  N«  w  Testament, 

«  Woodhouse.   p,    100, 

i  Wetstenii  Noi   Test,  torn   II    p.  747.  noli       I  »o.  vol. 

ii.  pp.  i  i  Dr.  Jortin's  Dl 

on  the  Chi  ■'  note. 

Paul,   in  tl |" mi":  of  his  1  I  illy,  not 

alway*   the  term      1]  ut  with  him  it  iyas  mon   neci     ary  than 

wiih  Sent  John,   •  ng  '"  en  numbered  whh 

the  twelve     Saint  Paul's  right  lo  the  apostleship,  having  I n  established 

more  privately,  bad  been  doubted  by  some,  wbloh  loads  him  to  soy,  "Am 
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.     Objection  3.  The  Revelatio?i  does  not  mention  the  Catholic 
Epistle,  nor  the  Catholic  Epistle  the  Revelation. 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  themselves, 
or  refer  to  their  own  works,  unless  they  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
t lie  same  churches  or  persons;  in  which  case  they  mention  such  former 
Epistle.  This,  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  Saint 
Paul ;  hut  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any 
of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  written 
several. 

Objection  4.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  sentiment, 
manner,  and  expression  between  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  Saint  John  ;  but  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different, 
•without  any  affinity  or  resemblance  -whatever. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dionysius  and  (after  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  subject.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  t he  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  sim- 
ple ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar;  and  that  of  prophecy  is  sublime;  and  such 
unquestionably  is  the  style  of  the  Revelation.  But,  secondly,  this  objec- 
tion is  contradicted  by  fact;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  380.  will  show 
that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  Saint  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author. 

Objection  5.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  -written 
In  correct  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  turiter  of  the  Revela- 
tion discovers  no  accurate  knoxvledge  of  that  language :  on 
the  contrary,  the  Apocalypse  abounds  -with  barbarisms  and 
solecisms. 

Answer.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  wrote  in  Attic  Greek;  which,  we  have  already  seen,' 
is  not  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
us 'in  the  Gospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  But  this  dif- 
ference of  language  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  have  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  hooks;  for  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  space,  should  have  a  very 
different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97 — that  is,  about  sixty 
years  after  the  events  recorded  in  it.  At  such  adistance  of  time,  Dr.  Wood- 
house  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could  not  be  narrated  soon 
after  they  had  happened,  without  warm  and  passionate  expressions.  It 
seems  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate 
5n  so  cool  a  style,  in  the  Gospel,  those  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  its  author 
immediately  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
no  lime  to  cool;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelings,  and  his  style 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  having 
recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but  which 
hypothesis  is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6.  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  is  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation. 

This  trifling  objection,  for  such  it  is  pronounced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  century).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis, 
who  has  laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfactory. 

Answer.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  call 
that  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  though  he  had  received  it,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
and  emblematical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxii.  7.  10.  18,  19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature 
of  prophecies  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,' 
even  in  the  case  of  prophecies  fulfilled;  "because  the  language  in  which 
they  are  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
and  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  is  neverthe-" 
loss  very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.     But  pro- 

Ehecies,  yet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  darkness, 
ecause  the  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate 
as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  against  those  of  tile  Apocalypse  ;  particularly  the  predictions 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  book  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
S.iviom's  seal  to  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  lo.),  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse. 
if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  yet  in  many  places  obscure. "* 
A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  will  give  his  assent. 

So  far,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  from  making  against 
its  genuineness,  that  it  is;  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original:  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  well  argues,  "  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  age  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  justly  con- 
tinues, "has  been,  lo  foretell  times  and  things  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt.    The 


not  1  an  apostle  1"  &c.  (I  Cor.  ix.  1.);  and  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
himself,  in  his  Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  had  no  need  to  use 
the  term  :  his  authority  as  an  apostle  was  undoubted  :  he  therefore  calls 
himself  by  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation:" 
so  Saint  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  only  as  "A  servant 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 
»  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  194—196.     On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

a  See  2  Pet.  i.  19.  1  Pet.  i.  10—12.  and  Luke  xxiv.  25—27.  32.  44—46. 

*  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  by  enabling  them 
to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  that  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's, 
be  then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  pre- 
dicted many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.  For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
cerning Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted  ;  so  the  many  and  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  coming  are  not  only 
for  predicting,  but  also  for  effecting  a  recovery  and  re  -establishment  of  the 
long-lost  truth,  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells  righteousness. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
understood,  will  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religion,  and  establish  it.  There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro- 
phecy fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take  pains  in  this  study  may  see  suffi- 
cient instances  of  God's  providence  ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutions  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyes  upon  con- 
sidering the  predictions,  and  plainly  interpret  them.  Till  then  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  hath  been  already  fulfilled. "s 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very- 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writings  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  add"  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed.6 

III.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place, 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epiphanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf 
of  this  opinion;  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians  out  of  their 
provinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor :  besides,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  history  given  of  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;7  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

»  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251—253. 

«  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evans-  Joainiis,  torn.  i.  pp.  125—131.  I.ardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110— 128.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  fo7— C47.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  461—500.  528—544.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissertation,  pp.  S9— 141.  Dr.  W. 
has  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelis 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  lo  omit. 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  by  alleging 
that  the  apostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  his 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Tilloch  in  his  "Dissertations" 
introductory  to  the  study  of  this  hook.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill  ;  but 
the  arguments  for  the  late  date  are  decisive  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been,  forcibly  observed,  "  appear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  in  general  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew  them  by  the  influence  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The  expressions  in 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament."  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  Order 
vol.  ii.  p.  653. 
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3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish 
war;  but  it  does  not  determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Claudiuf>  or  in  that  of  Nero. 

1.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is, 
thai  .1  >hn  was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of 
I ) i > i ii i t i , i n * s  reign,  by  virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the 
Christians;  and  that  he  had  the  Revelations  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  during  his  exile;  though  the  hook  itself  could 
not  have  been  published  until  after  the  apostle's  release  and 
return  to  Ephesus.  The  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
quity attests  that  John  was  banished  by  the  order  of  Domi- 
tian. [renseus,  Origen,  and  other  early  fathers,  refer  the 
tie's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  they 
concur  in  saying  that  he  there  received  the  ltevelations 
kpocalypse.  internal  evidence  likewise 
suppo  usion.     For,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 

the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  described  as 
being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith 
and  morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of 
Ephesus  is  censured  for  having  left  *'  her  first  love."  That 
of  Sardis  "  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was. dead."  The  church 
of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewannness  and  indifference. 
Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was  not  founded 
by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudian's  reign:  and  when 
he  wrote  to  them  from  Pome,  a.  n.  61,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing  them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and  faith.  (Eph.  i.  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the 
Revelation  that  the  Wicolaitans  formed  a  seel  when  this  book 

was  written,  since  they  are  expressly  named  :  whereas  they 
were  only  foretold  in  general  terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his 
!  Epistle,  written  ,\.  i).  65,  and  in  Saint  .hide's  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  G<>.  It  is  also  evident, 
from  ,  -.  s  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been 

an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John  himself  had 
been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The 
church  of  Ephesus  (or  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its 
"labour  and  patience}''  which  seems  to  imply  persecution. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following  address  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  !>.), — "  I  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation,"  &K*ln;  which  last  word  always  denotes  perse- 
cution in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained  in  the 
follow  ing  \ 

Lastly,  In  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named 
Atrip  as,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Pergamos.  Though 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  no  information  con- 
cerning this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  nol  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have  ex- 
plained it.  Since,  therefore,  the  persecution,  mentioned  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse;  cannot  relate  to 
the  time  of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians, 
nor  io  the  time  of  Nero,  w  hose  persecution  did  not  reach  the 
i  s,  it  innst  necessarily  be  referred  to  Domitian,  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition.1 

itian's  deatli  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September, 

a.  i).  96.     Ti  i  liles  were  then  liberated,  and  John 

was  permitted   to   return   to   Ephesus.     As,   however,  the 

i    and   the    permission  to  return,  could    not 

be  know  a  in  .  time  must  intei  vrene 

before  the  apostle  could   be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 

lypse  at  Ephesus,3  or  to  send  it  by  messengers  from 
Patmos.     We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,   be  Clerc, 

re,    Dr.  Lardner,   Hi-hop  Tomline,   Dr.  Woodhouse, 
critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
yi  ar  96 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  hook  itself.  John,  being  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded 
to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  which  he  beheld.  (See 
R  v.  i.  ll.  L9.  ii.  I.  8.  12.  i  .  in.  l.  7.  I  l.  xh.  13.  xi\.  9. 
and  \\i.  5.)  Tie'  Scon  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold  ; 
generally  to  mike  Known  to  the  apostle  "the  things 

Which    are"    (i.    111.),   that  is,  the    then    present    slate    of  the 

Ii  ,n.  pp 

Ml   III  v     i.    9.     '     I  /'  l>l 

i,.  be  Internal  i  vidense  that  the 
K'-v.'i  ii.  ii  John  had  lefl  Patmos. 

Lardner,  Svo  vol  rl.  pp.633    638  ;  Ito. 
vol  i  i - j ■  100  ii.   u Ihouse's Dissertation, pn. 6— ■£>.   Prttii Introd. 


Christian  churches  in  Asia;  and,  secondly,  and  principally, 
to  reveal  to  him  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter,"  or 
the  constitution  and  fates  of  the  Christian  church,  through 
its  several  periods  of  propagation,  corruption,  and  amend- 
ment, from  its  beginning  to  its  consummation  in  glory. 
M  The  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz,  "  was 
designed  as  a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  know 
what  destinies  attend  it;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  church  : — for  themselves, 
by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a  reward; — for  the  church, 
by  the  testimony  that  Christ  never  forsakes  it,  but  w  ill 
conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions  or  parts  ;  viz. 

After  the  title  of  the  book.  (i.  1—3.) 
Part  I.  contains  a  ucrt,  the  "  things  which  are;'1''  that  is,  the 
thin  present  state  of  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  his 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  sym- 
bols of  his  power,  together  with   the  commission   given  by 
him  to  the  apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — 20.) 
Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(ii.  1—7.) 
Sect.  3.  The* Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 

(ii.  8—11.) 
Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos. 

(ii.  12—17.) 
Sect.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thvatira. 

(ii.  18—29.) 
Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii. 

1-6.) 
Sect.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadel- 
phia, (iii.  7— 13.) 
Sect.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(iii.  14—22.) 

The  seven  churches  of  Hie  Lydiap  or  Proconsular  Asia,  to  which  these 
Epistles  were,  addressed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle 

1'aul  ami  his  assistants  iluring  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  am- 
phitheatrc,  and  are  addressed  according  to  their  geographical  positional 
\  ii i  mi:  .  and  other  eminent  commentators  ha\c  supposi  d  that  the  seven 

Kjusili-s  tu  the  Apocalyptic  churches  are  prophetical  of  80  many  successive 
periods  and  si  airs  of  the  church,  from,  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things.     But  for  this  opinion,  Hishop  Newum'thinks, 

there  does  nol  appear  to  be  sullicieiil  evidence,  and  it  is  in  fact  contradicted 

by  the.  I k  ni  Revelation' itself;  for  the  iaal  state  of  the  church  is  here 

described  as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  bul  in  the  last  of  these  Epistles, 

that  of  Laodicea,  llie  church  is  represented  as  "  wretched  and  miserable, 

and  poor,  ami  blind,  and  naked."    lint  though  these  Epistles  hive  rather 

a  literal  Ihan  a  mystical  meaning,  vet   tiny  Contain   excellent   precepts  and 

exhortations,  commendations  and  reproofs,  promises  and  threatenings, 
which  are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  universal  church  oft  Ihnsi 

at  all  times.    "Some  Churches,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "like  those  of  Sardis, 

Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  and  greatly  con  upted ;  pthera  in  a 

mixed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  l'n:; s;  and  some  still  rich,  or 

rather  flourishing,  and  have  nut   denied  the  lailh  of  Christ,  as  Smyrna  and 

Philadelphia  And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  thein — l.  To  repent  and 
reform  their  ways  ;— 2.  To  reject  false  apostles  and  corrupt  doctrines;— 
•'!.  To  retain  their  patience  and  steadfastness  in  the  faith; — 1.  Under  the 
penally  of  having   their  '  lamps   removed.'   or  their   established  churches 

extinguished— are  equally  addressed  to  all,  '  He  that  hath  </»  jar,  let  him 
htar  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches'  in  general."  (Rev.  ii.  39.  iii,  •■£.'.)» 

Part  II.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  «/  u<\xti  ytnr&M,  "  the  things 
which  thall  be  hereafter"  or  the  Future  State  of  the  Church 
through  succeeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apostle 

beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  tin  Grand  Consummation  of 
all  things-. 

Sect.  1.  The  representation  ofthe  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who"  opens  it,  and  the 
praises  sung  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 

Sect.  3.   The  opening  ofthe  first  si\  seals,  (vi.) 
BzCT.   t.   The  sealing  ofthe  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  before 

the  throne,   (vii.) 
Sect.  6.   The  opening    of  the   seventh   seal,   and    the  first    ,-i\ 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  commission  to  John. 

§  i.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  commission  to  the  angel 

with  Hi.-  sevi  n  trumpets   (vlll   i    E  I 
i  ii   The  first  four  trumpets  (vlll.  6    12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the 

threi    Woes    (13.) 

rth  trumpet  and  the  ': 

I    i.    tisth  trumpet  and  the  21   I 

i  [prophet      f  the  open  little  book,  representing  the 

.  i>  ft",  rent  states  of  the  Christian  chin. -h  to  ti nd  oi  the  sixth  trumpet, 

u.e  measuring  ol  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1— 11.  xi. 

I     ll  i 


«  An  account  ol  the  above-mentioned  i  n  the  Historical 

and  Qeop  aphlcal  index,  in  Vol.  ll  of  the  present  work. 

»  Dr.  ll.-  \     '■       ol  Chronology,  voL  II.  I k  U,  p.  1284.    Bishop 

Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii  p   I 


Chap.  V.] 
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Sect.  6.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet — the  vision  of 
the  woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (ix.  15 — 19.  xii.  xiii.) 

Sect.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations 
or  warnings. 

§  i.  The  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion.  (xiv.  1—5.) 

§  ii.  The  first  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  6,  7.) 

§  iii.  The  second  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  8.) 

§  iv.  The  third  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  9—12.) 

§  v.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  proclaimed,  (xiv.  13.) 

§  vi.  The  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (xiv.  14—20.) 

Sect.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  and  her  fall. 

§  i.  The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (xv.  xvi.  1.) 
«  ii.  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials,  (xvi.  2—21.) 
§  iii.  The  great  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (xvii.) 
§  iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued,  (xviii.) 

§  v.  Exultation  in  heaven  over  the  fallen  Babylon,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  (xix.  1—10.) 

Sect.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  con- 
flict renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

§  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  victory. 

(xix.  11—18.) 
§  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beast  and  false  prophet,   (xix. 

19—21.) 
§  iii.  Satan  bound,  and  the  millennium,  (xx.  1 — 6.) 
(  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake. 

(xx.  7—10.) 
§  v.  The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  (xx.  11—15.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  (xxi.  xxii.  1 — 5.) 
The  Conclusion,  (xxii.  6 — 21.) 

VI.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given 
rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  interpretations,  than  the  Apocalypse, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  figurative  language  in  which  the 
visions  are  delivered ;  the  variety  of  symbols  under  which 
the  events  are  presignified;  the  extent  of  the  prophetical 
information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ages  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  afford  little  hope  of  its  perfect  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  the  events 
foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope  to  investigation.1 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede, 
Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd, 
Lowman,  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  these  sublime  and  mysterious  prophecies,  and 
especially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  Dr.  VVoodhouse, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  canons  of 
interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  last-men- 

«  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxix.  p.  191.  Rosenmuller  (Scholia,  vol.  v.  pp.  614—619.) 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i.— x.)  have  given  an  ab- 
stract of  various  hypotheses  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, some  of  which  are  sufficiently  extravagant.  See  also  Cellerier's 
Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  497—501.  and  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  665—667. 


tioned  eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  successfully 
applied  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  : — 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  only 
such  interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this 
divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  should 
in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode 
of  application,  the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive 
church  of  Christ. 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  is 
not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  kingdom  ; — not  "  a  kingdom  of  this 
world"  (John  xviii.  36.),  not  established  by  the  means  and  ap- 
paratus of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of 
royalty  ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the 
ruling  principles  :  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  is  within 
you.  (Luke  xvii.  21.)  The  predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wars,  conquests,  and 
revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  great  political  import,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies ;  unless  they  appear  to  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the  real  progress 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  subjects.  "  His  reign  is  advanced, 
when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and 
charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  ido- 
latrous superstition,  and  wickedness  prevail." 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled.2 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily 
obscure  to  us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events 
still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to.  us 
the  most  important  religious  instruction.  This  book  is  to 
us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  "  No 
prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded  with  ob- 
scurity, than  that  a  child  should  be  born  of  a  pure  virgin — 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption — that  a  person  de- 
spised and  numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  established 
for  ever  on  the  throne  of  David.  Yet.  still  the  pious  Jew 
preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and, 
in  appearance,  contradictory  intimations.  He  looked  into 
the  holy  books  in  which  they  were  contained,  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  '  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look 
up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its  utmost  purity/'3 

»  Dr.  Woodhouse's  translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  xii.— xix.  Many  of 
the  observations  in  Vol.  I.  Part  U.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  are  applicable  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

a  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS 

Different  Hypotheses  stated— U.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  the  Evangelists  abridged  or  copied  from  each  other.—* 
III.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  the  Evangelists  derived  their  information  from  a  primary  Greek  or  Hebrew  Docu- 
ment.— IV.  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  they  consulted  several  Documents. — V.  And  of  the  Hypothesis,  that  oral 
Tradition  was  the  Source  of  the  first  three  Gospels. — VI.  That  the  only  Document  consulted  by  the  first  three  Evangelists 
■was  the  Preaching  of  our  Saviour  himself. 


I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should 
contain  so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should 
exist  such  striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  ac- 
counts of  these  three  Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same 
discourses  or  transactions,  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Hence  several  eminent  writers  have  been  induced 
to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equal 
ingenuity :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we  have  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  are  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private 
Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  to  account  for,  and  explain,  these  pheno- 
mena, the  author  would  deem  his  labours  very  imperfect,  if 
he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account 
for  these  verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two 
of  the  Gospels  were  taken  from  another; — 2.  That  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document  common  to  the 
evangelists ; — 3.  That  they  were  derived  from  detached  nar- 
ratives of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  communicated 
by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity; — and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  "vVe  shall 
briefly  state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and 
against  these  various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  first  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has 
been,  that  one  or  two  of  the  first  three  evangelists  had  copied 
or  abridged  from  the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus 
Vogel  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew  drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.' 
Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein,  Wolfius,  Drs. 
Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Augustine,  have  as- 
serted that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew.  Griesbach2 
and  Dr.  Townson3  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke 
had  seen  and  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Hug  has 
defended  the  opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel 
written  by  Matthew  for  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine,4  and 
that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.5 
Seiler  affirmed  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and  enlarged 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew;  that  this  Syro-Chal- 
daic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  evangelist  or  some  other 
person ;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.6  Storr  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  source  whence  Matthew  and  Luke  derived 

i  VogeL  Tiber  die  Entstehung  der  drey  ersten  Evangelien  (on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  Three  Gospels),  in  Gabler's  Journal  fiirauserlesene  Theologisch 
Literalur,  band  1.  stuck  1.  p.  1.  et  seq. 

»  Griesbach,  in  Kuinoel's,  Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Cornmentationes 
Theologicae,  torn.  i.  pp.  303.  et  seq.  Griesbach's  hypothesis  was  refuted  by 
Koppe,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationutn  Theologicaruiii, 
toai.  i.  pp.  55.  et  seq.  Amnion  defended  Griesbach's  hypothesis,  and  also 
contended  that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.  Dissertatio  de  Luca  emendatore 
Matthrei.     Erlaiigoe,  1805.  4to. 

a  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Oxford,  1778,  4to. ;  or  vol.  i.  of  Dr. 
Townson's  Works,  pp.  1—273. 

*  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Dr.  Wait, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  73-83.  111—134. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152—135.  Dr.  Wait's  translation  having  been  executed 
from  Bug's  first  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher's 
Critical  Essav  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  given  an  abstract  of  Hug's 
hypothesis  from  his  second  edition  published  in  1621.  Introduction,  pp. 
xcviii.— cxv.  ' 

s  Seiler,  Dissertationes  II.  de  tempore  et  ordine  quibus  tna  Evangelia 
priora  canonica  sciipta  sunt.     Erlana.v,  1805-6.  4to. 
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materials  for  their  Gospels.7  Busching  was  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.8  Saunier  main- 
tains that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives;  that  Mark  made  use 
of  those  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not 
to  be  found  in  either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under 
whose  direction  he  wrote.9  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affirms 
that  the  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  say- 
ing, after  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel 
after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preaching  of  Peter.10 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypothe- 
ses, all  of  which  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  evangelists  were  copyists  or 
abridgers,  the  opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed 
to  advocate  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  consi- 
derations : — 

1.   They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  othef. 

"For,  as  each  acknowledged  the  authority  and  veracity  of  the 
others,  when  their  narratives  were  known,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  absurd  as  to  repeat  what  had  been  already  rightly  told. 
Had  they  then  written  successively,  with  knowledge  of  each  other's 
writings,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subse- 
quent author  would  have  set  down  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what 
his  predecessors  had  happened  to  omit.  To  repeat  in  substance, 
but  in  different  words,  what  another  had  sufficiently  told,  might 
have  been  practised  by  writers  who  valued  themselves  upon  their 
peculiar  style  of  expression,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But 
to  copy  the  very  words  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  not  mean 
to  supersede,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  is 
an  idle  and  superfluous  task,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  undertake.11  That  the  two  evangelists,  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the 
discourses  of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same 
words  with  those  who  were  actually  present,  appears  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses  perfectly  agreed. 
That  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  care  to  remem- 
ber, with  minute  exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  were  so  often 
called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirming  converts  to 
the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particu- 
lars, of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  the  reason  is,  because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  dis- 
courses were  ever  so  situated.  No  other  men  ever  had  such 
words  and  actions  to  relate;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
them;  or' so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strict- 
est accuracy,  on  every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  natu- 
rally arose,  that  they  who  wrote  as  original  witnesses,  and  they 
who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  agreed,  not  only 
substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by 
them;  as  when  several  perfect  mirrors  reflect  the  same  object,  the 
images  will  be  the  same  in  form,  at  the  first  or  second  reflection."12 

■<  Storr,  Dissertatio  de  fonte  Evangeliorum  Matthsei  et  Lucse,  in  Kuinoel's, 
Ruperti's,  and  Velthusen's  Cornmentationes  Theological,  torn,  iii,  pp.  140. 

s  Busching,  Harmonie  der  Evangelisten,  pp.  99.  108.  118.  et  seq.  Kui- 
noel's Comnientarius  in  Libros  Historicos  Novi  Testamenti,  torn.  i.  Prole- 
gom.  pp.  l — 3. 

«  Saunier.  Ueber  de  Quellen  des  Evangeliums  des  Marcus.  Berlin, 
1827.  Svo.  The  above  notice  of  Saunier's  hypothesis  is  given  from  the 
Christian  Examiner  or  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 

io  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.     Paris,  1828.  Svo. 

ii  "If  I  follow  another  writer,  and  copy  the  substance  of  his  account  in 
other  words,  I  make  it  my  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  wit- 
ness; but  if  I  take  his  very  words,  my  account  is  resolvable  into  his,  and 
it  is  still  but  one  testimony." 

12  Narcs's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  33— 35, 
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Bat,  further,  "the  copying  of  one  book  from  another  is  usually 
the  resource,  either  of  ignorance  or  m  lolence.   ( >f  ignorance,  when 
tho  writer  hasno  knowledge  of  the  facts,  excepi  what  he  derives 
from  the  .nulior  whom  ho  copies:  of  iadolence,  when,  tbo  i 
viously  infejpned,  he  takes  the  statement  fcf. another,  which  heap- 
prove  ,  to  save  himself  the  though)  and  trouble  which  w 
required  for  forming  an  original  nanatiye.     With  respect,  men,  to 
the  evangelists,  above  all  other  Hpiters,  we  may  surely  ask,  if  they 
know  not  of  a  certainty  what  they  undertook  to  write,  why  did 
ridertake  it?    But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection 
or  inquiries,  why  should  Aey  copy  from  any  other  person?  If  they 
thought  a  now  narrative  was  wanted,  why  Should  they.copj  om 
which  was  already  to  be  had?  If  they  are  supposed  to  havi 
jhrough  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter  even  a  single 
word?    ffthey  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  ind 
would  doubtless  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  vyhii  h  is 
much  more  easy  than  to  copy  with  v  which  il  never 

ran  be  pretended  they  have  done,  lor  many  lines  together-  I  know 
bul  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made,  and  that  is  so 
dishonourable  to  the  evangelists,  thai  1  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this.  Thai  Ihey  copied,  indeed, 
through  ignorance  or  indolence,  <>r  both,  but  inserted  slight!  altera- 
tions, as  they  wont  on,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  concealing 
their  thefts.  Should  an  enem)  even  presume  to  say  this,  for  surely 
no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  1  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so,  they 
were  vary  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers;  for  they  altered 
so  very  little,  thai  copying  has  been  generally  imputed  to  them: 
sometimes  bo  indiscreetly,  thai  their  differences  have  been, 
without  reason  Indeed,  hut  hastily,  regarded  as  contradictions."1 

2.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers  had  a  suspicion,  that  either  of  the  first  three 
evangelists  had  seen  the  other  Gospels  before  he  -wrote  his  own. 

They  •«<"/•  indeed)  "thai  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels 
had  been  delivered  to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint 
John,  and  that  he  eoulirmod  the  truth  of  their  narration;  bul  .said, 
that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  mighl  be  pro- 
fitably related :"  or,  "that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  former  e\  angclists."  To  mention 
no  cithers.  Eusebius,  bishop  rjfCsesarea,2  Epiphanius,3  Theodore  of 

Mopsuestia,4    and    Jerome,''    express    them.  el\  is    m     this    manner. 

Towards  the  .lose  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in  the 
fifth,  Augustine?  supposed  that  the  firsl  three  evangelists  were  not 

totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  labours,  and  considered  Mark's 
Gospel  as  an  abridgment  of  Saint  .Matthew's;  but  he  was  the  first 
of  the  fathers  who  advocated  that  notion,  and  it  does  not  appear 

thai    be    was    followed    by    any    BUCCeeding    writers,    until    it    was 

revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  -by  Grotius 
an  I  others. 

3.  It  is  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  evange- 
lists, that  they  should  abridge  or  transcribe   another  historian. 

.Matthew  was  an  apo.lle  and  an  eye-w  ilness.  and  consequently 
W8S  able  to  write  1'rom  his  own  knowledge;   or,  if  there  were  any 

parts  ofour  Lord's  minisirv  at  which  be  was  not  present,  he  mighl 
obtain  information  from  Ins  fellow-apostles  or  other  eye-witnesses. 
And,  wnh  respect  to  things  which  happened  before  the  calling  of 
the  apostles    as   the  nativity,  infancy,  ami  youth  of  Christ),  the 

apostles   mighl    ascertain    them    from   OUT  Sa\iour   himself.  Of    from 

his  friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whose  information  they  could 
depend. 

Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's   se\eiily  disciples,  was  fas  We    ha\e 

already  seen)1  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  wnh  all  the 
apostles,  and  especially  wnh  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  eye- witnesses:  consequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write 
a  Gospel;  and  thai  he  did  not  abridge  Matthew,  we  have  shown 

by  an  induction  of  various  particulars. ^      Luke,  though   nol  one  of 

Christ's  sevt  nty  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  Ins  discourses  and 
actions,  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Paul)  be  niiisi  therefore  have  been  well  qualified  to 
wiiii'  a  GospeL     Be  ides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page,8  ii 

i-  in., .Hi.  -i.  in, in  in-  introduction,  that  be  knew  nol  of  any  authen- 
tic   hi   a,ry  ol    JeSUS    Christ    thai    bad    been    I  Inn    written;   and    he 
.  thai    he    had   accurately  traced    all    limits    from   the 
source  in  Succession  or  order,  and  he  professes  to  w  rile  of  iheui  in 

Theopbilus.    After  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to  affirm 

thai  be  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  i -e 

from  another,  i  no  Ii  than  a  contradiction  of  the  evangelist 
himself 

I.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  anil  design  of  the  first  three 
Gospel*,  that  the  rvangi .lists  had  not  seen,  any  authentic  writ- 
ten history  of  Jesus    Christ. 

There  can  be  no  dniibi  bm  thai  John  had  seen  (he  other  three 
(in  pels;  for,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  greal  age,  so  it  ap- 
pears from  his  Gospel  itself  thai  he  careful])  avoided  the  repetition 

\  i  ,.■.  ity  ol  the  Ei  a.  ;eli  I     pp.  1 
Seethe  r  I  In  Dr.  LarUner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  lv. 
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of  things  related  in  them,  p\ec)>t  a  few  necessary  facts.  But  there 
is  no  certain  evidence,  either  thai  .Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  tiospel  belbre  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  thai  the  two 
evangelists  had  written. Gospels  before  him.  If  .Mark  had  seen  the 
work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely  thai  he  would  have  remained  saiisfied 
With  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  that  is,  an  eye- 
w nness,  w liich  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  w ho,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  dispel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several 

memoirs  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ,  ba\ m  I  led  to  say 

that  one   or   more  of  them  WHS  Written    by  an   aposile,  as  .Matthew 

was. — His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additional  proof  thai  the  first 
three  evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

5.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  (all  of  which,  however,  admit  of  easy  solutions),  arc 
an  additional  evidence  that  the  evangelists  did  not  write  by  con- 
cert, or  after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  evan- 
gelists, there  are  small  varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly 
show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  BUffice  to  refer  to  and  com- 
pare the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  tin-  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  'Mali.  viii.  28 — 34.  with  Mark  v. 
1 — 20.  and  Luke  viii.  26 — It).);  the  account  of  our  Lord's  transfi- 
guration on  the  mount  (Mall,  win  1 — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  1 — 13.  and 
Luke  ix.  28 — 36.),  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man 
after  our  Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount  (Malt.  xvii.  11 — 21. 
with  Mark  ix.  11 — 29.  and  Luke  ix.  'M — 42.)  In  each  of  the  ac- 
counts here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances  which  an-  discovera- 
ble in  them,  clearly  prove  thai  it  is  the  same  history,  but  there  are 
also  several  differences  equally  evidenl  in  them.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, diligently  attends  to  these  circumstances,  must  be  sensible 
that  the  evangelical  historians  did  not  copy  or  borrow  from  each 
other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  neither  Saint  Mark  nor  Saint 
Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  arc  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt.  ii.  xxvii.  19. 
xxvii.  51 — 53.  and  xxviii.  11 — 15.:  some  or  all  of  which  would  have 
been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke,  hail  they  written  with  a  view  of 
abridging  or  confirming  Matthew's  history-  It  is  also  very  observ- 
able, that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  "four 
thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  tisbes,"  which  is  re- 
lated in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — 9.  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Macknighl  and 
others  have  imagined)  n  to  have  been  firsl  written,  as  ii  contains 
many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Now,  if  Matthew  or  Mark  bad  written  with  a  view  of  abridging 
or  continuing  Luke's  history,  they  would  not  have  passed  by  thoso 
things  w  ilhout  notice. 

8.  Ml  the  first  three  evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar 
to  themselves  ;  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
of  which  they  undertook  to  write  a  hist  or  y. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  Occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides 
those  just  cited;  and  both  Mark10  and  Luke,11  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so  that  il  is  needless  to  adduce  any 
additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and 
composition  is  a  proof  that  these  evangelists  had  seen  each 
other's  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient  In 
(act,  Mill  himself  allows13  thai  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily 
subsist  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  die 
Greek  language.!3 

111.  The  second  hypothesis,  by  which  sonic  distinguished 
critics  have  attempted  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  ob- 
servable in  the  fust  three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives 
them  from  some  Common  Okkkk  or  Hebrew  Docuauinr  "r 
source,  which  occasioned  the  evangelists  so  frequently  to 

adopt  the  saint-  terms  and  bums  of  expression.  1-e  Cli  re" 
was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and 
advocated  by  Koppe,"  and  has  been  modified  ill  various 
Ways  by  subsequent  writers,  so  that  (as  it  lias  been  severely 

but"  nut  unjustly  remarked)  "  by  po thesis  has  been  knocked 
down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels  must  begin  to  reel 
themselves  in  a  very  awkward  condition."18 

of  these  rarious  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise 
outline : — 

i*  gee  p  306,  supra,  of  this  volume, 

,i  Seep.  311.  note  6.  supra,  of  this  volume.  '«  Miiiii  I*r..l.-u.  *  108. 
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1.  Michaelis,  in  the  fourth  German  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion,1 abandoning  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied 
from  Matthew,  "  attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  three 
evangelists  to  the  use  of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he 
assumes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes, 
not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his  Greek  translator,  had 
access  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  documents  which 
had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and  that 
hence  arose  the  verbal  harmony  between  the  Greek  Gos- 

Eel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
.uke."* 

2.  Semler,3  in  1783,  intimated  rather  than  enunciated  the 
hypothesis  of  a  common  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or 
documents,  whence  the  first  three  evangelists  derived  the 
principal  materials  of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of 
Semler  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Berchtold,  who 
maintained  that  the  verbal  conformity  in  the  corresponding 
passages  of  our  Gospels  was  produced  by  the  alterations 
of  transcribers.4 

3.  In  1784  Lessing  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  original,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  twelve  Apostles.  From  this  Gospel  he  imagines 
that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion  wrote  only  in  Greek), 
Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal  materials  of  their 
Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or  less  fully, 
more  or  less  closely  into  Greek.5  Niemeyer,'1  Halfeld,7 
and  Paulas,8  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing's  notion : 
but  their  views  have  been  eclipsed. 

4.  By  the  late  Professor  Eichhorn,  of  whose  earlier  modifi- 
cations of  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document,  Bishop 
Marsh  has  given  an  interesting  account.9  According  to 
Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  as  developed  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  (German)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'1^ 
there  were  four  copies  of  the  Aramaic  Original  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gospels ;  which  with 
their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates : — 

"  A.  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some 
of  the  great  additions  now  found  in  St.  Matthew.  This 
was  early  translated. 

B.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now 

in  St.  Luke.     Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.    This  forms 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  translated  by 
himself,  or  an  early  translation  of  it  having  been  re- 
vised by  him. 

D.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  other  great  additions 

in  St.  Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 

E.  St.  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and 

D.,  except  some  additions  made  by  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, who  arranged  the  whole  of  the  original  Gospel 
and  the  additions  chronologically.  The  translator  of 
this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of  A. 
and  D. 

F.  St.  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except 

some  additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated 
by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  existing  trans- 
lation of  D.  B.  is  thus  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  but  they  had  no  common  translation  of  it."" 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not 
materially  vary  from  that  proposed  by 

5.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  our  first  three  Gospels."  After 
many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection 

Vol.  iii.  part  1.  ch.  5.  sect.  5.  of  Bp.  Marsh's  translation. 

2  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  1S6. 

a  In  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses. 
(Townson,  Abliandlungen  fiber  die  vier  Evangelien,  vol.  i.  pp.  221.  290.) 
Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  1S7.  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  Nov. 
Test.  toni.  i.  Prolegom.  pp.  3,  4. 

*  An  outline  of  Berchtold's  hypothesis  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  English  translation  of  Schleieruiacher's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xcvi.  xcvii. 
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pel of  St.  Luke  in  the  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  347. 


of  other  hypotheses,  and  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis, 
Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own  in  the  following  terms, 
marking  the  common  Hebrew  document,  which  lie  sup- 
poses the  evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  tlte  sign  n,  and 
certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  the 
letters  *,  /3,  &c. 

"  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke,  all  three, 
used  copies  of  the  common  Hebrew  document  n  :  the  ma- 
terials of  which  Saint  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
retained  in  the  language  in  which  he  found  them,  lut 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but  Saint 
Mark  and  Saint  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
document  n,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had 
been  made  before  any  of  the  additions  a,  0,  &c.  had  been 
inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  He- 
brew Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark,  where'  Saint  Mark  had  matter 
in  common  with  Saint  Matthew;  and  in  those  places,  but 
in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St. 
Luke's  Gospel."12 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author 
conceives,  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to 
the  verbal  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  first  three 
Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other  manifold  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  has  accommodated  it  with 
great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  former  part  of  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  which  circumstances,  however, 
we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  entitled  in  Greek,  A]HrH2i2  wtft  tot  -n-rK-A- 
pctypti/uwuv  ev  H/utv  Trpz^/uuruv,  nikcus  Trap-J'^div  »/uit  ot  arrap^Ai 
«/Ts:n-2/  x.*i  wrxfertu  tcu  xcyov,  that  is,  A  Narrative  of  those 
things  which  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  even  as  the//, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word,  delivered  them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  document  in  question  is 
actually  referred  to  by  Saint  Luke.13  In  addition  also  to 
this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document  n  and  its  translations, 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a  supplemental 
Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  a,  and  which  contained 
a  collection  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  This  he  terms  a  Tvu/uchnut,  and  con- 
ceives that  it  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who 
had  copies  of  it  differing  from  each  other. 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhorn  and 
Bishop  Marsh,  Professor  Gratz  supposes  that  there  was 
a  Hebrew  or  Syro-Ckaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from 
which  Matthew  composed  his  Hebrew  Gospel.  When 
they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines  in  other 
countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  enriched  with  several  additions.  From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the 
agreement  both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  their  respective  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  also  translated  into  Greek,  in  executing 
which  version  the  translator  made  use  of  the  writings  ot 
Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpolated  Matthew ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them. 
But  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpola- 
tions, since  these  passages  were  transcribed  from  the  Gos- 

is  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.3G1. 

w  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  363.  368.  Bur  the  absence  of  Ihe  Greek 
article  is  fatal  to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  the  sup- 
posed document  never  existed.  The  force  of  ibis  objection  seems  to  have 
struck  the  mind  of  that  learned  writer;  for  he  lias  candidly  lell  it  to  others 
to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want 
of  the  article  before  hrsyv.rrtv  (narrative  or  declination)  in  Luke  i.  1.  On 
this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  is  rendered 
totally  abortive  With  respec(  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarks,  that  "the 
rule  is,  that  the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book,  should  be  anar- 
throus" (i.  e.  without  the  article);  "  but  thai  when  the  book  is  referred  to, 
the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces,  among  other  instances, 
Hesiod's  poem,  entitled  Ao-s-i,-  HfxxJ-sots  {Hercules'*  Shield),  which  Lon- 
ginus  thus  cites— eiye  HVmieu  x»i  THN  A<rwii»*e-r«»v  (if  indeed  THE 
shield  may  be  ascribed  to  Hesiori).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article, 
p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the  two  following  pages  he  lias  controverted  the 
translation  of  Luke  i.  1 — 4.  proposed  by  the  translator  of  Michaelis 
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pel  of  Matthew  into  that  of  Luke;  and  in  those  places, 

where  the,  original  Gospel  Iras  no  additions,  they  all  agree 

in  matter  as  well  as  harmonize  in  words.' 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an 
original  Arama-an  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhorn  and  Bjshop 
Marsh,  have  been  adopted  by  riuinoel,a  Scho<  II,  and  some 
other  continental  critics;  but  they  have  been  strenuously 
opposed,  on  the  continent,  by  Professor  Hug,1  and  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph'  and  Middleton," 
Bishop  Gleigv  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic,'  and  other 
distinguished  writers,'-*  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings 
the  t'ul lowing  is  an  abstract: — 

1.  Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  verbal  similarities  and  differences  of  the  first 
three  evangelists  (which  necessity,  however,  is  by  no  means 
admitted),  the  obvious  fault  of  this  hypothesis,  in  all  its  modifi- 
cations, is  its  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the 
schema  of  Eichhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh: — According  to  the  former 
there  arc  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it.  with  various  additions. 
According  to  the  latter  there  arc  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  docu- 
ments, and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
ed,  which  the  algebraical  notations,  introduced  by  their 
author,  ran  scarcely  enable  ihc  reader  to  distinguish  from  each 
other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this 
method,  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  arc  employed;  viz.  N,  a,  y,  A, 
I  i,  3,  and  11.     Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  Saint 

Luke  or  Saint  Mark,  8,  d.  and  N, — in  all,  ten  different  signs  stand- 
ing i,,r  go  many  separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents; 

and  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  ono  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  consi- 
ders as  simple;  but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an 
authority  in  all  matters  respecting  biblical  literature,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
And  although  he  states,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis, 
that  ''there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them;  they 
are  neither  numerous  nor  complicated  :"  yet  we  must  observe  thai, 
altogether,  they  are  both  numerous,  and,  consequently,  by  the  com- 
binations supposed  ill  their  application,  they  become  extremely 
complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself 
improbable,  yet  the  discovery  of  fen  different  sources  to  certain 
works,  by  mere  analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improba- 
bility, and  tonus  Buch  a  discovery  as  was  never  yet  made  in  the 
i .hi  probably  never  will  be  made;  because,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  fa  impossibility,  that  the 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.10 

2.  But  if  cither  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  dif- 
ficulty or  exception,  all  the  phenomena,11  of  every  description, 

Which  arc  assumed  to  exist  in  the  first  three  d'ospels,  the  total 

srrsircs  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  presents  a  direct  and  invin- 
cible argument  against  the  existence  of  any  such  primary 
document. 

(1.)  To  commence  with  the  apostolic  age: — is  it  to  be  supposed 
thai  there  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and 
such  high  authority,  as  to  become  the  basis  of  th,.  faBl  three  Gos- 
i  I  vet  that  nothing— not  even  the  memory  of  it — should 
survive  that  Bge  l[-  "  \\  ere  we  indeed  as  certain,  feat  the  apostles, 
before  they  separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purposo  of  drawing 
up  a  COpiOUS  and  authentic  history  of  their  lh\  me  Master's  hie  and 
doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an  authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  reigna  of  the  different  bangs,  the  state  of  religion  under 
ind  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  ibis  would  be  by  much 
the  easiest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  account- 

r  verrach,  die  Bnstehung  djBr  drej  srfeten  i:<  angellen  zu 

n  (Tubingen  L812),  cited  in  Hug's  Introdacl ,  voL.il.  p        Then 

s  scheme,  with  remarks  hy  the  Iran 
rmacner  Clnlrod.  pp.  bexxvi.— xclii.),  who  considers  it  "to  be  not 

only  unwarranted,  but  oontradicted  by  even mortal  we  have  remain' 

mi:!  ol  the  sat  lii  I  tory.'1 

,  m  Hist.  Lib   Nov.  Test  vol  I.  pp.7— 9. 
^  Histolre  ohregee  de  la  Lit!  trature  Qrccque,  torn,  ii.  pp.68— 82. 

Ol    ii    Dp,  -.1      |01 

»  Dr.  Randolph  in  Ins  "  Remarks  on  Mieliaelis's  Introduction,  8vo.  vols. 
iii  and  Iv."    London,  1802. 

•  Onthi   Do  Greek  Article,  pp.  286— £91. 

I  In  Ins  vitluitble  edition  of  Slaokhotise's  History  of  the  Uihle,  vol.  iii. 
pp   L03— 112. 

»  Urn.  Crit.  vol.  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p.  178.  el  acq.  Brit.  Crit.  and  Theological 
Review,  vol  II.  pp  MS 

»  Particularly  Mi  Veysts,  In  bis  "  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypo  the 
a    London    I    ''•■,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  In  bla  Bampton  Lecture    fot 

pl.'i    rt     :•■)       S.'r    ,i|  ...    I    .       (       .  '  '  |or    1806,    vol.    Mil 

I    83B.,  and  the  late  Di    Miner's  Btricturea  on  aoineof  the  l'uhlicu 

' I  the  Rev    Ifcrhi-rl  Mar   Ii    l>  H    Load.  1  <t:i,  4vo. 

1  Brit.  Crit  vol.  xxi.  (O.g.)p  i  0 

'<  Mi-.  Veysje  baa  Instituted  a  minute  examination  of  Bishop  M  i    i 
statement  ol  the  phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  In  w  filch 
npi  tencj  i"  explain  the  a  phenomena    Aa  thii  In 

m  la  not  ol  a  nature  to  ad i  abridgment,  we  refer  the  reader 

to  Mi.  Wb     Kin iii,, a,"  pp.  12    GO 

'»  On  ih,-  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Mr.  Falcon 
er's  Hampton  Lectures  for  lalO,  pp.'ll  j-120. 


ing  as  well  ibr  the  harmony  as  for  the  discrepancies  which  we  find 
among  the  several  abridgments  made  by  the  firsl  three  evangelists. 
But,  that  the  apostles  met  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  before  they 
left  Jerusalem,  Ins  never  been  supposed;  and,  indeed,  the  hypo- 
thesis, had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  die  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies  of  die  earliest  uninspired  writers  of  the  church, 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each 

de,  land,  without  collusion  among  themselves,  thai  he  bad  pos- 
sessed a  copy  of  the  original  record,  liven  then,  unless  a  cope  of 
il  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  might,  from  internal 
evidence,  decide  on  its  <  hums  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  should 
hesitate,  after  the  imposture  of  the  book  called  the  'Apostolical 
Constitutions,' lo  admit  the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.  The 
apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  bad  not  the  same  facilities  Ibr 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord,  as  the  ministers  of 
state,  called  the  Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing  registers  of  the  deeds  of  their 
respective  sovereigns;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  evangelists  appeal- 
ing to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  hooks 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom.13  A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  evange- 
lists selected  the  materials  of  their  histories,  must,  therefore,  be 
abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  notwithstanding 
all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  displayed  in  sup- 
port of  that   hypothesis."" 

(2.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  who 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  silence  prevails  among  them  ;  for,  although 

they  diil  not  cite  byname  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament 

(the  canon  not  being  completed  until  the  dose  of  the  first  century), 
yet  in  their  allusions  to  the  evangelical  writ mus  they  refer  to  our 
ibur  Gospels,  and  do  not  so  much  as  intimate  the  existence  of  any 
other  document.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  107),  is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  under  the  term  "Gospel,"  and  the  Epistles  under 
that  of  "Apostles;"15  but  as  this  point  has  been  controverted  by 
learned  men,  we  shall  waive  any  positive  evidence  which  might 
be  offered  from  his  w  ritings,  observing  only  thai  he  now  here  alludes 
or  refers  to  any  other  books  of  the  .New  Testament,  besides  those 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  that  his  silence  concerning 
the  existence  of  any  other  document  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  its  existence.  J.<t  us  now  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  fathers  who  wire  either  contemporary  with  Igna- 
tius, or  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  his  time.   The  first  witness 

we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  flourished  a.  u.  116,  and  had  con- 
versed with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  hern  ihe 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles;  It  is  remarkable,  thai  this 
lather  refers  to  no  primary  document  \\halc\er;  but,  00  the  con- 
trary, he  bears  a  most  express  testimony  to  the  number  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  were  only  four,  in  his  day."'  Four-and-twenty  yean 
afterwards  lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit:— for  instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of 
An/iv^MHu^na  r«.  Aito$-<4a.«ivi  or  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he 
expressly  declares    thai   he    means    the  Goipels.n      Taliau,  Irenaais, 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  ami,  in  short,  evoiry  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
source  whence  the  evangelists  "derived  the  materials  of  their  tins 
pels.18 

3.  The  incongruities  and  apparent  contradictions,  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  form  a  strong  objection  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  evangelists  copied  from  each  other,  form  an 
objection  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  all 
copied  from  one  and  the  same  document. 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  do- 
cument, no  difference  could  have   arisen  helwecn  them;   but  they 

»»  See,  among  a  variety  of  such  appeals,  I  Kings  x\i.  19.  and  1  ChrOB 
xxvii.  'Jt. 

■  »  Up.  (dcis's  edition  of  Stackl ae's  History  of  foe  Bible,  vol  lii  p  103. 

11  On  Has  topic,  sec  Dr.  l.anlner's  Works,  ovo.  vol   II   p  Bl.j  ito.  vol.  I. 

»•  See  the  testimony  ol  Pat  is  in  l'i  Lardni  r's  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  ii. 
pp   105     110  j  Uo  vol  I 

«  In  ins  tii. i  apology  tor  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  Jhe 
Emperor  Am,, num.  pjus  (c  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  n  ason  for  the 
(■<•ii-hi-atii.il  ot'thi  I  <  For  the  apostles, 

in  the  Memoirs  <<.«■,  ,-...-.,  i composed  by  them,  which  en 
Gospels  O  x*m.t».  etai  i  EAIA),  have  thus  assured  us,  thai  .1. 
dered  them  to  do  II ;  lhai  ive  thanks,  and  then  said,  'This 

do  in  rem  imbrance  ol  a  :-.  :'  thai  in  like  manner  he  took 

the  cup  and  afti  i  i 

|"  another  p  i  tl mperor  an  ai  counl 

d,  or  the 
;  ,,,ni  « hen  i1  • 

•  "i  the  ,  i iu  i 

them  to  the  Imitation  ol  such  rx,-<-ii,  m  iii'm-.  "  \M  ,-xidenl  pro 
that  so  early  aa  lh<  beginning  di  i  ■  ntury,  the  fout  < 

i  and  fm  ■-< '  "  i  /  number)  wei  e  bqi  onlj  gi  net  all)  I 

dan  ,  but  wen   revered  even  a    the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Te  n nt,  thai 

Is,  us  1 1, \  i i,,   I I        'I  i,,-  I. in   Btshop'of  London  (Dr  Randolph) hi 

factorily  \  Indicated  the  test ij  ■ 

trans!  itor  ol  Michaelis,  thai  thia  father  had  quoted  what  does  not 
i   substance  In  anj  ,,t  our  imn  I ■ 

Introduction,"  dec   p.  78.  etaeq  second  edition. 

(»  s,-c  the  references  t<>  the  individual  tettimouiea  ,,t  these  fathers  In 
the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  voci  British 

<  vine  and  Theological  Review,  vol.  il  pp  347  360.  for  souk-  forcibli 
tiona  against  the  existence  ol  any  primary  document. 
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would  all  have  agreed  in  relating  the  same  thing  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  much  as  they  must  have  done,  if  they  had  copied  from  each 
other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some 
one  (or  more)  of  them  gave  a  different  representation  of  some  fact, 
either  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  from 
another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  3,  &c),  this  appears  to 
sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence ;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  the  primary  document  ?  And,  how  can 
all  three  evangelists  be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the 
matter  which  they  have  in  common  I  In  whatever  light,  then,  we 
view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modification  of  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  that  the  three  evangelists,  in  the  composition  of 
their  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explain 
all  the  examples  of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gos- 
pels. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  hypothesis  which  is  built 
upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.1 

IV.  The  third  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered,  to 
account  for  the  verbal  similarities  and  disagreements  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  a  plurality  of  documents. 
Of  this  hypothesis  there  have  been  two  modifications  : — one 
by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the  other  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypo- 
thesis:2— 

"The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in 
their  private  conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed 
frequently  to  instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the 
recital  of  some  action  or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  many  pious  Christians,  unwilling  to  trust  to  memory 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  these  valuable  communica- 
tions respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced  to  commit 
to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh 
in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were 
in  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus ; — drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  others  in  the  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tives, the  most  important  was  soon  translated  into  Greek, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  they  were 
unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  versa." 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  com- 
piled. Of  the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as 
Matthew  alone  was  an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded; 
and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  draw  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  with  these  de- 
tached narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our 
author  further  thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew's 
Gospel ;  and  having  collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he 
added  to  them  numerous  explanations  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  together  with 
various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  proba- 
bly acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narra- 
tives, many  of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by 
the  other  evangelists,  though  some  of  them  had  been 
drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the 
preaching  of  other  apostles ;  and  that  Luke,  being  diligent 
in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly 
to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  in  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  evangelists  in  Greek.  "  But 
Mark  being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied 
with  the  very  words  of  his  Greek  documents,  and  with 
giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as  he  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and 
frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in 
more  pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  docu- 
ments, when  he  came  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses  and  conversations,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both 
Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which  they 
found  in  those  documents  which  contained  more  facts  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  All  the  evangelists  connected  the  docu- 
ments one  with  another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way."3  Our  author  also  conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 


'  Veysie's  Examination,  p.  56. 

a  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp. 


«  Ibid.  p. 


other  Gospels  were  in  circulation ;  that  the  translator  made 
great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very  words 
where  they  suited  his  purpose;  that,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of 
Luke  only  when  he  coulu  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
other;  and  that  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no 
difficulty,  he  frequently  translated  for  himself,  without 
looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark  or  Luke.4 
Such  is  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Bishop  Marsh.    That  it  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  which  have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  in- 
volve so  many  difficulties,  we  have  no  inclination  to  contro- 
vert;   for,   as   he   observes   of   his   lordship's   hypothesis, 
"  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  principally 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every 
point  of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'' 
We  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answers  this  purpose 
more  completely  than  that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement; but  to  improve  requires  not  the  same  effort  of 
genius  as  to  invent.     Both,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses, 
or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  which  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled 
to  admit;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
authority  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections 
seem  to  lie  which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very 
existence  of  Bishop  Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have 
been  already  stated.     Some  of  these  narratives  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length;  for  some  of  the  examples  of 
verbal   agreement,   which   they   have   occasioned   between 
Matthew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.     They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since 
they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  ac- 
count of  them,  to  have  furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and 
names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired  from  Peter.     Such 
narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's  documents, 
and  one  of  them  his  document  n  an  entire  Gospel,  of  which 
not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.5 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany, 
is  developed  in  his  "  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke."15     He  supposes  that  there  existed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  detached  narratives  of  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  and  discourses ; 
which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with  various 
objects.    From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schleiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be 
framed ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  formed  his 
Gospel  by  the  mere  juxta-position  of  these  separate  narra- 
tives, without  any  alteration  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copulative  particles.    The 
result  of  the  examination  which  he  institutes  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  evangelist  "  is  neither  an 
independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of'  Jesus ;"  and  that 
"  he  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler 
and  arranger  of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  which  he 
allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his  hands."7 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that 
of  Mr.  Veysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Chris- 
tians to  have  made  memoranda  of  what  they  heard  in  the 
public  preaching  and  private  conversation  of  the  apostles; 
while,  according  to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  the  memo- 
randa of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various  persons, 
as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  continent, 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritsch,  Plank,  and 
Gersdorf ;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and 
refuted  at  great  length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique 
upon  his  essay  in  the  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theo- 

i  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  100,  101. 

»  British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  114.  An  hypothesis  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Veysie  was  offered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol. 
viii.  part  i.  pp.  423,  424.) ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr. 
V.'s,  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  suffice. 

6  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleier- 
macher, with  an  Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels  since  Bishop 
Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  1625,  8vo.  The  original  German  work  was 
published  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 

'  Schleiermacher,  p.  313.   British  Critic  and  Theol.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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logical  Review;  of  whose  observations  the  following  is 
an  abstract: — 

1.  T/ti.t  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable,  and  not 
reconcilable  with  certain  facta  dediieible  from  the  study  of  the 
style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 

(1.)  The  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extrejne/y  improbable. 

"That  a  person  employed  in  Writing  an  historical  work  should 
?/.-■;  guoh  existing  narratives  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly 
both  probable  and  ration!.  Thai  he  should  make  up  his  history 
of  such  fragmentary  materials  has  this  clear  objection  to  it,  that 
the  writer,  nnim:  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possibly  be 
nice  in  Ins  selection,  bul  must  lake  such  as  he  Ban  find,  and  where 
he  can  meel  with  none  of  high  authority,  musl  of  necessity  be 
Satisfied  with  others  of  less.  Thai  this  must  be  the  consequence 
of  so  composing  an  history  is,  wc  think,  quite  clear  on  more  rea- 
sonable grounds;  and  thai  il  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  ai  least,  cannol  deny,  for  he  himself  stales  thai  St  Luke 
has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded,  and  almost  fabulous  narratives 
into  Ins  Gospel.     But,  w€  would  ask.  is  an  author  to  he  supposed 

totally  without  percepl f  this  obvious  objection;  or,  in  other 

words,  is  it  to  be  supposed  thai  he  willingly  produces  a  less  valua- 
ble and  authentic  history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  so? 
We  must  he  allowed  to  think  thai  if  this  is  true  of  a  common  his- 
tory,  n  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  gospel — the  history  of 
a  new  religion  and  its  (bunder.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the 
knowledge  or  powers  of  us  historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow, 
ttiai  he  Lhoughl  Christianity  true,  thai  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself 
employed  in  giving  an  account  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the  whole 
value  Hi'  which  depends  on  its  being  true." — Now,  "a  person  so 
employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching  to 
him,  and  an  earnest  desire  lo  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  au- 
thentic  accounts  of  the  weighty  mailers  of  which  he  was  treating. 
And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  their  force  can  only 
lie   evaded    by  saying  eilher   licit  Si.  I.uke   had  not  the  power  of 

obtaining  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  ho  power  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect 
io  the  lirsi  of  these  alternatives,  withoul  at  all  inquiring  whether 
he  was  or  was  no!  himself  a  witness  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had 
reaily  access  lo  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accu- 
rate "accounts  ol'  all  thai  passed  in  our  Lord's  life.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  having  been  lor  a  long  time  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  Ins  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when  that 
apostle  was  seized,  and  his  long  imprisonment,  previous  to  his 
voyage  to  Rome, 'commenced.  Ai  the  close  of  that. imprisonment 
he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied  Si.  Paul  to  Rome.  Where  he 
spent  the  intermediate  nine,  certainly  is  not  positively  mentioned, 
hut  from  his  being  with  Si.  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  ol  Ins  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem 
as  his  companion  and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
w  a  •  doI  far  distant  during  its  continuance ;  at  all  events,  it  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  thai  ai  Jerusalem  he  went  with  St.  Paul  to  St. 
James,  when  all  the  elders  were  present.  It  is  therefore  indis- 
putable, llial  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  infor- 
mation respecting  our  Lord,  irons  his  apostles  and  other  eye-wit- 
jic^-es  hi  in>  life  and  actions.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could 
be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St.  Luke's  circumstances,  to 
prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least 
loosely  established  'and.  in  (act,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  often  worthless),  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
teni  witnesses;  the  dead  words  of  deed  writing  to  ihe  living  voices 
of  living  men  who  had  been  tlie  constant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  musl  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that 
they  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  GodJ  They  who  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis  an-  surely  l  Kin  ml  lo  give  some  acoounl  of  the  motives  which 

could  induce  a  person  si  I  uan-d  1 1  ke  Si.  I  ,u  ke,  led  eilher  by  inclinalion 

or  b  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had  learned 
and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and 
every  honest  Christian  undertaking  such  a  work  musl  have  been 
influenced,  to  prefer  imperfeel  to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of 
floating  narratives  pf  doubtful  character  to  the  certain  evidence 
of  eye-witnesBi   .     Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  argue 

that  the  evangelist  would  lake  pains  to  procuri ly  authenticated 

narratives  becau  e  he  has  stated  Ins  belief  thai  many  erroneous 
ones  have  inimd  their  way  into  ibis  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alter- 
native lo  which  we  have  alluded,  and  I'reij  ueiii  I  y  says  that  the 
nicely  and    ex.iclui     -    which    we,    'who   are    a    Critical    L'enerat  ion,' 

require,  wen-  unknown  io  former  ag°ea,  which  were  easily  satisfied 
wiili  a  less  rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  aeourecy,  and  thai  St  Luke 
might,  therefore,  be  contented  with  materials  really  imperfect 
Phi  io  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to  the  difficulty;  for  there  is 
no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  reasoning,  any 
difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  ibis — 
whether  an  hones!  and  sincere  mail  undertaking  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  even  is  of  no  trivial  importance,  bul  concerning  the  eternal 

Welfare  of  mankind,  and   living   wild    those  who    had   been  present 

and  personally  engaged  in  the  mosl  remarkable  of  them,  would 
npply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information, or  would  deem 

il  a   wiseT  and  a  belter  plan    lo    culled  a  sel  of  doubtful  narralivcs 

of  these  events,  written  i>v  doubtful  author*,  till  he  hud  obtained 

si o iii    SOrl  Ol    ace. milt  nl    all    thai    uiterchled   him.  and   then  to  slrini.' 

his  Collectanea  together  (without  a  word  of  addition,  of  correction, 


or  of  explanation),  like  Marlial's  F.pigrams,  some  good,  some  indif- 
ferent, and  more  bad,  into  a  book."' 

("2.)  This  hypothesis  is  not  reconcilable  with  certain  facts  dedueibl$ 
from  a  study  of  the  style  and  language  of  si.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  supported  bv  ihe  learned  re- 
viewer, who  has  cited  very  numerous  instances  of  the  evangelist's 
yle  and  language,  compared  wilh  those  occurring  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the 
journal  already  cited.-  Il  must  suffice  lo  stale  in  llns  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  thai  ihe  Gospel  ol'  Luke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same 
author;  peculiar  words  and  phrases,  which  are  rarely  or  never 
used  by  the  other  evangelists,  being  used  through  various  parts 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source — the  Septuaginl; 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  arc  common  to  Si.  Luke  and 
to  St.  Paul,  whose  companion  the  evangelist- was  ibr  many  years. 
If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  argues,  "a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology runs  through  two  works,  if  much  of  thai  peculiar  phraseology 
is  constantly  referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  ol"  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  reputed  author  of  these  works',  there  is  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  he  the  correct 
one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much— can  hardly  have 
distinguished  the  greater  part  of  above  ibrly  narratives  (according 
to  Professor  Schleiermacher)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar 
phraseology — can  hardly  have  produced  a  striking  connection  be- 
tween their  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend  of  their  compiler."3 
In  a  note,  the  reviewer  slates  the  following  to  be  the  result  of  a 
pretty  laborious  examination  of  the  New  Testament:  "There  are 
n  St.  Luke  as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  the  three  other 
evangelisls  together.  In  the  Acts  very  far  more.  In  St.  Paul  as 
many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  inquiring 
into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Ads,  we  find 
more  than  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  eilher  of  the 
others.  With  respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  St.  Mark  or 
St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  about  five  times 
many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are 
about  as  many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  peculiar  to  these  books,  as  there  arc  words  peculiar  to  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Paul  alone."4 

2.  Further,  the  principles,  on  tvliich  Professor  Schleierma- 
cher conducted  the  examination  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  do  not 
bear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  which  he  has  framed. 

(1.)  For,  in  applying  the  test  of  probability,  Professor  Schleier- 
macher assumes,  in  an  unwarrantable  innniu  r.  tin  right  of  Supplying, 
from  his  own  fancy,  all  the  circumstances  ami  details  of  <  w  ry  nar- 
ration which  he  finds  in  tin-  Gospel;  and  then  he  explains  the  whole 
transaction  by  mums  of  the  very  (/(tails  he  has  furnished. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Schleierma- 
cher, in  illustration  of  this  remark : '  one  of  winch  will  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  it.  "In  commenting  on  ihe  fifth  chapter  of  ihe  Gospel 
(p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narrative  (ver.  27 — 39.)  of  the  calling 
of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  scribes  and  phari- 
sees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  (ver.  17 — 20.) 
of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of 
the  same  parties,  for  the  following  reasons:  According  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher,  'the  conversation  of  Christ  and  the  pharisees  is 
evidently  the  main  point  of  the  second  narrative.1  That  is,  the 
call  of  Si.  Matthew  is  not  so.  Thai  is  only  mentioned  because  the 
conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fact 
dial  Christ  and  his  disciples  hail  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publi- 
can's house. 

"  '  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  staved  without 
till  the  splendid  repast  was  al  an  cud,  fir  Ihey  were  sure  enough  of 
finding  Christ  and  his  disciples  al  the  usual  lime  of  public  business 
the  next  day.  and  I  his  con  v  crsation  could  scarce  I  v  follow  I  mined  lately 

after  the  banquet  Had  this  hiatory,  therefore,  been  related  m  a 
continuous  thread  wiih  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them 
connected  cither  in  tins  manner,  Still  they  were  minded,  utter  this, 
again  lo  question  his  disciplt  s.  for  that  the  day  before  he  hud  sat 

ul  no  at  with  tin  in  at  the  housi  uj  a  pii/Jiiiin.  with  main/  Other  publi- 
cans and  sinners:   or  ihlls,   Ami  hi    went  hence  to  a  anal  fas'  which 

ii  piilio  an  had  made  for  him,  and  from  this  the  scrim  i  and  pharisees 
took  occasion  of resh,  ^rc.  Ours,  however,  sounds  quite  like  an  in- 
dependent narrative  winch  premises  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  be  known,  without  concerning  itself  about  any  further  connec- 
tion.    The  phrase  kii  fATta  TUN    is  much   (00  VOgUe  lo  seek  in  il 

a  vow  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  pa 

"From  this  specimen  our  readers  Will  Bee  Bomewhal  of  the  na- 
ture oi  Professor  Schleiermacher's  proceedings,  lie  supposes  thai 
U(.  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  writers  aim  in  a  particular 
narrative;  that  we  know  enough  ol  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
he  relates,  to  judge  whether  il  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of  the 
law  would  wail  for  Christ  nil  he  had  finished  a  visil  to  ■  given 
person  presumed' to  be  objectionable  to  them;  that  we  can  decide 
whether  these  habits  were  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  the  unusual 


i   British  Critic,  vol  ii.  pp.351 — 35fi. 
»  Ibid,  vol.  n   p,  367. 
i  Ibid   pp.  .105— 308. 


i  il. ill  pp.  358-m 

|  Ihiil   p,  357.  noto. 
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excitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose  their  law  would  not  induce 
them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait  till  the  usual 
hours  of  business  lor  an  interview  with  him ;  whether  in  a  small 
place  they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving 
the  house,  without  derogating  from  their  dignity;  and  again,  that 
we  can  pronounce  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  succeeding  parts  of 
his  narrative."1 

(2.)  He  gratuitously  assumes  the  existence  of  the  most  incredible 
stupidity  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  whenever 
he  can  get  rid  of  any  difficulty  by  such  an  hypothesis. 

"  For  example,  he  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was 
no  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean 
to  state  any  such  calling.  But  he  allows  that  St.  Mark  does,  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his 
denial  of  the  fact?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark  saw  this 
passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it!  There  are  two  mon- 
strous improbabilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement;  for  we 
would  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles  or  not?  and, 
secondly,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  misunderstand  St.  Luke  than  ourselves."2 

(3.)  Not  only  does  Professor  Schleiermacher  allow  himself  the 
most  extraordinary  license  in  conjuri/ig  up  feelirigs,  intentions,  mo- 
tives, and  circumstances;  but  in  many  instances  these  conjectures 
are  as  unhappy,  and  the  motives  and  circumstances  conjectured  [are] 
as  forced  and  as  improbuble  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"  He  forms  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occur- 
rence took  place,  and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it." 
Thus,3  "Professor  Schleiermacher  observes,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.) 
docs  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  in  going  on 
the  sea;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without  any 
particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

'"The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to 
imagine  that  the  disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  tofsh,  and  that 
Jesus  accompanied  them;  for  why  should  he  always  have  let  the 
time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and  the  exertion  of  his 
whole  influence  on  them?'  &c.  lie  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being 
employed  in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that 
he  was  asleep.  (Matt.  viii.  24.)"4 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  details  conjecturully  supplied  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher are  not  only  improbable,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not  as  a  divine  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly 
teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a  character. 

"It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter 
into  the  common  detail  of  lile;  but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  rea 
sonable  than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every  movement  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  ordinary  life,  ami  to  contend  that  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level 
to  Which  Professor  Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  life  of  Jesus;  this  is  the  test  by  which  he  tries  them, 
and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence  of  impro- 
bability on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can) 
that  its  author  was  a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say 
whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so 
simple  it  may  be,  anil  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample  reason 
for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have 
entirely  avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we 
are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  be- 
lieving himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher. 
Yet  Professor  Schleiermacher  chooses  to  account,  for  this  by  sup- 
posing (without  a  trace  of  it  in  the  history)  that  he  must  have  been 
at  a  festival;  that  he  was  returning  to  his  abode  with  a  caravan, 
and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  air!  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the 
simple  fact,  that  he,  who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to 
be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to  strengthen  himself  lor  his  office 
by  solitude  and  prayer."5 

V.  The  last  hypothesis,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  written  Gospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  the 

APOSTLES  AND  OTHER  DISCIPLES  OE  JESUS  CHRIST. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Herder  about 
thirty  years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhorn  in  assuming 
a  common  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  Gospel;  but  he  differs  from 
him  in  most  other  respects,  by  supposing  this  common  docu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  verbal  gospel,  which  consisted  only  in  the 
preaching  (jcnpu},u*)  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and 
which,  he  says,  had  been  verbally  propagated  for  thirty 
years,  when  the  substance  of  it  was  committed  to  writing  in 
three  different  Gospels.     According  to  the  form  of  this  oral 

■  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  305,  306.  *  Ibid.  p.  36S. 

3  Critical  Essay,  pp.  131,  132.  *  lint.  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

*  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  374.  In  pp.  374 — 395.  various  other  exam- 
ples are  adduced,  and  the  erroneous  reasonings  of  Professor  Schleier- 
macher exposed  with  equal  industry  and  learning. 


gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  similarity; 
but  it  is  useless,  Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  the 
words  used  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  they  proceeded  not  from  a  written  document,  but  from 
a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our  first  three 
Gospels  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaking.6 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  Eckermann, 
who  conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel, 
in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  he 
imagined  that  Matthew  wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the 
Aramaean  dialect.  Hence  he  accounted  for  the  similarity  in 
the  first  three  Gospels,  by  supposing  that  Mark  and  Luke 
collected  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  Jerusalem;  which 
existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.7  So  improbable,  however, 
did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itself,  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at 
length  exploded  as  a  mere  fiction;  and  Eckermann  himself 
is  stated  to  have  subsequently  abandoned  it,  and  to  have  em- 
braced the  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  first  three  Gospels.8 

3.  More  recently,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been 
revived  and  modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseler9  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  to 
writing,  was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
with  respectful  fidelity:  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral 
tradition,  but  a  pure  tradition,  and  carefully  preserved.  As 
the  first  Christians  came  out  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradition,  they  had  neither 
desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written  history  of  their 
Master.  But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  distant 
places,  and  reckoned  among  its  followers  wise  men  who  had 
been  converted  from  paganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their 
previous  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them 
to  wish  for  written  books ;  and  the  first  Gospels  were  ac- 
cordingly published.  In  this  way,  Luke  wrote  for  Theo- 
philus.  But  the  evangelists  only  transcribed  accurately  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  oral  tradition',  selecting  from 
it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the  place,  time,  and 
particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote.  Drawing 
from' the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things;  but,  writing  under  different  circumstances,  they  have 
often  differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was 
held  in  higher  authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels, 
and  was  also  more  frequently  consulted  and  cited.     By  de- 

frees  those  Gospels,  which  followed  it  with  great  fidelity, 
ecame  possessed  of  the  same  respect,  and  finally  supplanted 
it.  The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this  result.  They, 
indeed,  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of  argumenta- 
tion and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who  devoted 
their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for 
themselves,  also  derived  from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated 
and  altered.  The  true  Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing  good,  rather  than  in  reason- 
ing upon  religion,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
their  requisite  knowledge  from  oral  tradition,  were  obliged, 
in  defence  of  their  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gospels, 
which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  armed  against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histories. 
Tims,  gradually  and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision 
of  a  council,  our  four  Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tra- 
dition. In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  church,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  constantly  and  universally  possessed  canonical  authority. 
Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  Gieseler's  system. 
That  it  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  its 
author  imagines  to  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  may 
readily  concede;  because,  being  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  those  phenomena,  it  may  be  expected  to  answer 

«  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  Hi.  part  2.  p.  203.,  where  Herder's  Christ- 
liche  Schriften  (Christian  Writings),  vol.  iii.  pp.  303 — 416.  are  quoted. 
Kuiniiel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hist.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

i  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  Pref.  pp.  v.  vi. 

»  Pareau,  deMylhica  Interpretatione,  p   l'.iu. 

s  This  notice  oi'Gieseler's  hypothesis  is  abridged  from  Cellerier's  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  200— '267.,  who  cites  Dr.  G.'s  Historisch-Kritis- 
cher  Versucli  uber  die  Entslehung  und  die  fri'ihesten  schicksale  der 
schriftlichen  Evangelien.  (Historico-Crilical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
early  Fates  of  the  written  Gospels.)  Minden,  1818. 
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that  purpose;  but  tbat  both  this  hypothesis  and  that  of 
Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we  think) 
appear  from  the  following  considerations: — 

1.  In  the  first  place, — not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  anti- 
quity resnectint;  the  assumed  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels.it 
is  utterly  incredible  that  mi  Long  a  time  should  elapse,  as  both 
Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing;  because  every  <  'hristian,  w  ho  had  once  heard  so  important 
a  relation,  must  nave  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal 
materials  of  it,  had  it  bean  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides, 
a  mere  oral  narrative,  after  it  had  gone  through  so  many  different 
mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  must  at  length  have  ac- 
quired Buch  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve 
the  title  of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it);  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  our  first  three  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one 
form  is  dillieuli  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion  of  a  mere  oral  gospel, 
which  inns!  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.1  Further, 

ipositiom  of  these  writers  respecting  the  length  of  time  which 
they  imagine  must  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed 
to  writing  is  contradicted  by  the  e\  idence,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, for  the  early  date  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  has 
already  been  Btated  in  pp.  296,  297  of  this  volume. 

2.  Although  we  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evange- 
lical history  was  bo  well  known  to  the  lir>t  Christians,  that  they 
had  do  occasion  lor  written  documents  until  after  the  expiration 
of  many  years; — that  the  first  Christians,  more  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  wnh  theological  science,  paid 

less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  I  iospels  than  tO  the  lads  and  les- 
son- contained  in  the  evangelical  history ; — that  they  restricted  the 
appellation  of  i  .<r-  or  Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament; — that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  wen-  nol  yel  collected  together, and 
that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  insi ructions  by  the  formula  of 
i  x..Tr-,-'.  Christ  has  said  it : — although  these  points  should  be  con- 
ceded, ve:  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded written  documents?  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally  make  use  of  our  four  Gospels 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  By  no  means.  Such  a 
conclusion  appears  to  US  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least 
equal  estimation  with  that  tradition,  by  which  the  subjects  of  their 
preaching  were  preserved  ;  since  the  heathens,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  could  with  difficulty  have  recourse  to  oral 
tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
U  BOOH  as  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second 
century- 

::.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr.  Gieseler  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 

previously  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Hut  this  paucity 
of  quotation:  is  sufficiently  accounted  lor  by  the  small  number  of 
Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  by 
their   preference  Of  practical    piety  to  science  and   theory,  and  by 

the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed:  so 

that  there  is  uo  necessity  lor  concluding  that  the  Gospels  wire  at 
thai  time  but  little  known    Such  of  .those  quotations  as  refer  to 

the  K  ,-'■.■  "*  or  preaching  of  the  apostles  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
reference  to  oral  tradition}  and  they  may  equally  be  understood 
of  written  documi  tits, 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our 
total   ignorance   Of  the    precise    lime  when,  and  of  the   occasion  on 

which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  whole 

church  But  the  profound  and  universal  veneration  in  which 
these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
Centuryi — that    is   to   say.   from   the   very  time   when    there   was  a 

greater  Dumber  of  Christian  writers  and  books, — evidently  demon- 
thai  their  authority  was  by  no  means  m  10,  but  had  been  of 

some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  dis- 
cernible   a    special    design    With    reference    to    the    circumstances 

iimler  winch  they  were  written,  and  to  the  churches  which  became 
the  depositories  of  them,  thai  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  could 
have  been  addressed  to  a  lew  indh  iduals  only,  and  thai  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  Ibr  nearly  halt  a 
century. 

:>.  Lastly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  traditionary  docu- 
ment should  be  necessary,  in  order  u>  solve  all  the  difficulties 
which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respecting  the  sourcei  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  yel  we  musl  take  into  consideration  the  real  difficulties 
which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We 
musl  conceive  how  such  <„nl  tradition,  which  was  diffused  from 

■  .  Babylon,  continued  without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst 

■  it  number  of  new  converts,  who  were  daily  occupied  in 
i:  them,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  others.— We  must  ima- 
gine in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  uniform  ; 

ho  thai  persons,  who  committee  some  fragments  of  il  to  writing,— 
one,  lor  instance,  al  Jerusalem,  and  another  m  Rome, — should  in 
the  same  narrative  frequently  make  \^r  of  the  same  phrases  and 
even  the  some  words.  And,  finally,  we  musl  reconcile  the  hypo- 
with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both 
historically  and  critically  proved);  and  prevent  the  followers  of 
tins  system  from  deducing  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion, 
which  some  t  terman  neologism  have  nol  been  slow  in  torn 

that    our   Co-pels  were   supposititious    productions   posterior    10   the 

tune  of  the  evat 

i  lip.  Marsh's  Uebaous,  vol  iii.  part  Z  p.  201. 


V.  Since,  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  several 
modifications,  above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  to 
account  for  such  coincidences  ?  We  reply  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  tbat  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  serious  and  inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  "  that 
the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and 
thought,  that  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  are  found  in 
those  places  in  which  the  several  writers  record  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles;  and  it  will  likewise  be  admitted, 
that  of  a  variety  of  dungs  Been  or  heard  by  any  man  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the 
others  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  he 
allowed,  tbat  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same 
remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by 
one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance  which, 
though  equally  connected  with  the  principal  event,  is,  con- 
sidered by'  itself,,  perfectly  different  The  miracles  of  our 
blessed  Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must 
have  made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  im- 
pressions too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced;  though  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  miracle  must  have  affected  the  different 
spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impressions, 
some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself,  on 
the  mind  of  one  man;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was 
completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  very 
circumstances  may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of 
course  been  soon  forgotten. 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every 
man  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention 
many  years  ago.  He  will  find  that  his  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a  month  after 
the  event  occurred;  whilst  of  many  other  circumstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a 
very  confused  and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no 
recollection  at  all.  If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire of  any  friend  who  was  present  with  him  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  event  in  question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his 
friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as  vivid  and 
distinct  as  his  own  ;  that  his  friend  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not 
observed  by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped  front  his 
memory;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which 
he  has  the  most  distinct  recollection,  his  friend  remembers 
hardly  one.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual 
power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past  events.  1 
know  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  has 
never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  lei  him  make 
them  immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if 
they  be  fairly  made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  1  have  always 
found  it.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  01 
a  law  of  human  nature,  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law 
of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  mada 
on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene 
is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  Jess  important  circumstances 

are  weak,  anil  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or.  if  re- 
tained at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly;  and  that  when 

the  impression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly 
strong,  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant 

circdmBtanceS  make   no   impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a 

hundred  times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man 

absorbed  in  thought  not  hearing  the   sound  of  ;i   clock  when 

striking  the  hour  beside  him.  If  these  tacts  be  admitted  (and 

I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question),  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  /"//>"- 
theses,  to  account   either   for   that  degree   of  harmony  which 

prevails  among  Ike  fust  three  evangelists,  when  recording 
the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  which 
i-  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  ord  r  in  which  those  mira- 
cles were  performed,  or  of.  the  lest  important  dreum 

accompanying  the  performance.     In  every e  of  them  the 

principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  powerful  voice 

the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.  The 
|iower  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions  must  leave  made 
BO  (hep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  apt  etators  as 
never  to  he  effaced  :  but  whether  ont  or  tWO  demoniacs  were 
restored    to   a    sound    mind    in    the    land    of   the    <  Jadarelies ; 
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whether  one  or  two  blind  men  miraculously  received  their 
sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether  that  mi- 
racle was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other, 
are  circumstances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles 
themselves,  are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds 
of  even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circumstances  would  be  soon  forgotten,  or,  if 
remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the  evange- 
lists appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  re- 
corded them,  as  Boswell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Johnson,  without  marking  their  dates  ;  or  as  Xenophon  has 
recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  which  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels."1 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report 
with  accuracy  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in 
which  case  even  common  historians  would  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them,  the  same  words.  "  In  seeking  to  do  this,"  says 
the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph), 
"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers  should 
often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement :  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it, 
because  their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  regard 
to  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  studious 
of  this  very  circumstance ,■  and  we  have  also  reason  to  think, 
that  they  had  assistance  from  above  to  the  same  effect :  and  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  their  natural  faculty, 
or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both, 
should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  because  it  would  have  affected  their  character  of  original 
independent  witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses, 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the  evangelists, 
must  have  been  often  repeated  amongst  the  apostles  in  teach- 
ing others,  and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among 
themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often  heard  and  known 
how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  discourses 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writing. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each 
other,  but  probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed 
themselves.  Mark  and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities, 
even  if  they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses.2  I  admit,  then, 

»  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

2  "As  no  two  human  minds  ever  proceed  with  an  exact  parallelism  of 
ideas,  or  suggest  an  unvaried  flow  of  tile  same  words,  so  in  reporting  these 
things,  with  all  their  care,  the  evangelists,  like  other  men,  made  some 
minute  variations.  Substantially,  their  accounts  are  the  same,  and  bespeak 
the  same  origin ;  namely,  truth,  reality,  and  correct  representation.  Inspi- 
ration was  doubtless  a  further  guarantee  for  this  substantial  agreement, 
though  it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  there- 
fore, they  vary,  so  that  one  reports  the  same  fact  rather  more  fully,  an- 
other more  concisely  j  one  preserves  more  of  our  Lord's  words,  another 


of  a  common  document ,-  but  that  document  was  no  other  than 

the  PREACHING    OF    OUR    BLESSED  LoRD    HIMSELF.       He  WOS  the 

great  Prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  Author  of  their 
faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  dictate  to  them  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their  ears,  but 
ivere  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  promised3  for 
that  very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often 
agreeing  in  words,  though  not  without  much  diversification,  ana 
always  in  sense." ' 

To  this  powerful  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing:  pro- 
tracted as  this  discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  import- 
ance of  its  subjects  must  be  the  author's  apology  for  the 
length  at  which  the  preceding  questions  have  been  treated  ; 
because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying,  documentary, 
or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value 
and  importance  of  their  testimony.  "  They  seem  to  think 
more  justly,"  said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  "who  say 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  design  :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to  their  testi- 
mony. When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
certed together,  they  are  suspected :  but  those  witnesses  are 
justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately,  and 
without  knowing  what  others  have  said."5 

fewer;  one  subjoins  a  reason  or  an  explanation,  which  another  did  not 
feel  to  be  necessary ;  and  thus,  we  may  be  assured,  would  three  of  the 
most  correct  observers,  and  scrupulously  exact  reporters  in  the  world  do 
always,  if  they  separately  related  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  the  very 
day  before.  Probably  each  would  do  so  if  he  twice  related,  in  conversa- 
tion only,  the  very  same  transactions  or  discourses.  Our  daily  experience 
may  prove  this  to  us.  Narrations  of  the  same  facts,  or  of  the  same  dis- 
courses, always  differ  from  each  other;  generally,  indeed,  more  than 
they  ought  to  differ;  from  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  the  love  of  embel- 
lishment. But  setting  these  causes  aside,  they  still  must  differ.  One  per- 
son will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather  less,  of  the  facts  or  words;  one 
will  try  to  explain  as  he  goes,  another  to  illustrate  ;  and  the  expressions 
used  will  always  savour,  more  or  less,  of  the  habitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  But  in  reporting  speeches,  the  more  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  very  words  of  the  speaker,  the  less  there  will  be,  in 
that  part,  of  the  usual  difference  of  expressions.  Still,  something  there 
will  always  remain,  because,  however  careful  a  man  may  be  to  describe 
or  imitate  another,  he  is  never  able  to  put  off  himself.  This,  then,  is  the 
correct  view,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  view,  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  the  Gospels.  They  agree  as  narratives  will 
agree,  whose  common  model  is  the  truth.  They  differ  as  distinct  narratives 
will  always  differ,  while  men  are  men ;  but  they  neither  agree  nor  differ 
as  copied  narratives  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned."  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  171—174. 
In  pp.  175,  176.  297—301.  the  coincidence  and  difference  of  the  evangelists 
are  appositely  illustrated  by  harmonized  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  of  St.  Paul's  two  narratives  of  his  own  conversion,  and  the  historical 
narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

John  xiv.  26. 

"Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  p.  32. 
et  seq.  See  also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105 — 112. 
»  Multo  rectiiis  sentire  videntur,  qui  evangelistas  tres  priores  scripsisse 
suas  historias  censent,  cum  neuter  aliorum  consilii  conscius  esset,  unde 
etiam  eorum  testimonio  majus_  accedit  pondus.  Cum  enim  consentiunt 
testes,  qui  inter  se  capita  contuferunt,  suspecti  potifls  habentur :  sed  testes, 
qui  idem  testantur  seorsim,  nescii  aliorum  testimonii,  merito  verum  dicere 
videntur.— Joannis  Phereponi  [i.  e.  Le  Clerc]  Animadversiones  in  Augus- 
tini  Librum  de  Consensu  Evangeliorum.  Appendix  Augustiniana,  p.  532. 
Antverpjs  1703.  folio. 
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No.  II. 


TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  MONEY, 

MENTIONED    IN    THE    BIBLE. 


Extracted  chiefly  from  the  Second  Edition  of  Dr.  ArbuthnoVs  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. 


[Referred  to  in  page  189.  of  this  Volume.] 


1.  Jewish  Weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  Weight. 

The  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  shekel 
Bekah,  half  a  shekel         .... 

The  shekel 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  50  maneh  or  3000  shekels 


lbs.  oz. 
0      0 

"o 

0    0 
0    0 

5 
9 

2    3 

6 

113  10 

1 

2.  Scripture  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure 

Eng._ 

A  digit         . 

4  |  A  palm 


12  |      3  |  A  span     . 
~2T]      6]      3]  A  cubit 


96  |24J 6  |    2  |  A  fathom 

144  |    36  |     12  |    6  |  1$  |  Ezekiel's  reed 


192  |    48  |     16  |    8  |    2  |     lj,\  An  Arabian  pole 


1920  |  480  ]  160  |  80  |  20  |  13^  |  10  |  ***£»&» 


0    0  912 
0    3  648 

0  10  944 

1  9  888 
7    3  552 

10  11  328 
14  7  104 
145  11  004 


3.   The  long  Scripture  Measures. 


A  cubit 

400  |  A  stadium  or  furlong 
2000  |      5~|  A  sabbath-day's  journey 
4000  J    10  |    2  |  An  eastern  mile      . 

12000  j    30  j    6  j    3  |  A  parasang 


lllll'H 

0 

0 

ft. 
1 

rip 
85 

0 

145 

4 

6 

0 

729 

3 

0 

1 

403 

1 

0 

4 

153 

3 

0 

96000  |  "210  |  18  I  24  |  8  |  A  day's  journey  .  33     172    4    0 


4.  Scripture   Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to 
English  Wine  Measure. 

A  rnph  

W\  A  log 


54  |      4  |  A  cab 


16  |    12  |      3  |  A  hin 

32  |    24  j      6  |    2  |  A  seah 


'..r,  | 


6  |    3  |  A  hath  or  ephah 


960  |  "720  |    IMP  |  6(1  1  :«)  |   10  |  A  kor  or  coroi,  chomcr  or  homer    75 


pi 

pints. 

0 

°f 

0 

o* 

0 

34 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

4 

lb 

5 

5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  dry  Thirigs,  reduced  to 
English  Corn  Measure. 


pecks,  gal. 

0     0 
0 


li|  An  omer  or  gomer 


120  |       6  |    3^  |  A  seah 


|     18  |    10  |    3  |  An  ephah 


1800  |     90  |    50  |  15  |  5  |  A  letech 

chomer,  homer,  kor, 
coros 


3600  [  180  |  100  |  30  |  10  |  2  |  Ac 


pints. 

3 

0 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  Standard. 

£    s. 

A  gerah 0    0 

10  [  A  bekah 0     1 

20  |        2  |  A  shekel 0    2 

1200  j    120  j      50  |  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hebraica       5  14 
60000  |  6000  j  3000  |  60  |  A  talent       .        .        .      342    3 


o* 

9 


£    s. 

0  12 

1  16 
3    2 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475    0 


A  solidus  aureus,  or  sextula,  was  worth 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth 

A  pound,  or  mina 


7.  Roman  and  Greek  Money,  mentioned  in  the  Neio  Testament, 
reduced  to  tlic  English  Standard. 

£    s.    d.    far. 

A  mite  (Ai*-T0r  or  Anrxfiov)  .  .  .  .  0      0      0      OgVff 

A  farthing  (KoJp*»ti,0  about  .        .        .        .    0    0    0     1£ 

A  penny,  or  denarius  (a^vapion)         .        .        .        0    0    7    3 

In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  ot  £4  per 
ounce. 
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No.  III. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF    THE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


PART  I. 


4  Table  of  the  most  Remarkable  Events  comprised  in  the  Old  Testament,  abridged  from  Archbishop  Usher  and  Father 
Calmet,  together  with  the  corresponding  Dates  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  in  his  "  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,''''  and 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  in  his  new  Edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible. 


*#*  Tlie  true  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  four  years  before  the  common  JEr 


I). 


Dr. 

A.  M. 

Hales. 

or 

year 

of  the 

World 

1 

1 

100 

3 

101 

4 

201 

128 

230 

130 

435 

235 

625 

325 

795 

395 

960 

460 

1122 

622 

1287 

687 

1474 

874 

930 

930 

1487 

987 

1142 

1042 

1656 

1056 

1340 

1140 

1534 

1235 

1690 

1290 

1922 

1  122 

2136 

1536 

2227 

1651 

2348 

1656 

2257 

1657 

2258 

1658 

23'J3 

1693 

2523 

1723 

2657 

1757 

2797 

1770 

2857 

1770 

2857 

1771 

2787 

1787 

2919 

1819 

3049 

IK  19 

31 2H 

1878 

3198 

1948 

2606 

2006 

3258 

2008 

Period  I. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

The  creation 

Eve,  tempted  by  the  serpent,  disobeys  God, 
and  persuades  her  husband  Adam  to  diso- 
bedience also.  God  drives  them  out  of  pa- 
radise. 

Cain  born,  Adam's  eldest  son. 

Abel  born,  Adam's  second  son. 

Cain  kills  his  brother  Abel. 

Seth  bom,  son  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Enos  born,  son  of  Seth. 

Cainan  born,  son  of  Enos. 

Mahalaleel  born,  son  of  Cainan. 

Jared  born,  son  of  Mahalaleel. 

Enoch  born,  son  of  Jared. 

Methuselah  born,  son  of  Enoch. 

Lamech  born,  son  of  Methuselah. 

Adam  dies,  aged  930  years. 

Enoch  translated :  he  had  lived  365  years. 

Seth  dies,  aged  912  years. 

Noah  born,  son  of  Lamech. 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years. 

God  informs  Noah  of  the  future  deluge,  and 
commissions  him  to  preach  repentance  to 
mankind,  120  years  before  the  deluge. 

Lamech  dies,  the  father  of  Noah,  aged  777 
years. 

Methuselah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  969 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  deluge;  and  the 
same  year,  Noah,  being  600  years  old,  by 
divine  command  enters  the  ark. 


Period  II. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Birth  of  Abraham. 

Noah  and  his  family  quit  the  Ark.  He  offers 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving.  God  appoints  the 
rainbow  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  no 
more  an  universal  deluge. 

Arphaxad  born,  the  son  of  Shem. 

Salah  born,  son  of  Arphaxad. 

Heber  born,  son  of  Salah. 

Phaleg  born,  son  of  Heber. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

The  confusion  of  languages,  and  dispersion  of 
the  nations. 

The  beginning  of  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
monarchy  by  Nimrod ;  and  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  by  Ham  the  father  of  Mizraim. 

The  trial  of  Job,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  took 
place 

Reu  born,  the  son  of  Phaleg. 

Serug  born,  son  of  Reu. 

Nahor  born,  son  of  Serug. 

Terah  born,  the  son  of  Nahor. 

Haran  born,  the  son  of  Terah. 

Noah  dies,  aged  950  years. 

Abram  born,  the  son  of  Terah. 


39HS 
3997 
3876, 
3871 
3769 
3679 
3609 
35 1 1 
33S2 
3317 
3130 
307  1 
3017 
2962 
2918 
2864 
2769 
2711 
2.")N2 
2  16,8 


2353 
2349 


2316 
2311 


22 1 7 
2234 


'2130 
2217 
2185 
2155 
2126 
2056 
1998 
1 996 


531 1 

5310 
5210 
5181 

4996 

4786 
4616, 
4451 

1289 
4124 
3937 
4481 
3914 
4269 
3755 
4071 
3877: 
3721 
3-189 
327  5 


3181 
3155 


3153 
3018 
2SSS 
2754 
2614 
2554 

2551 


2337 
2621 
2192 
2362 
2283 
2213 
2805 
2153 


3268 
3318 


3333 
3331 


3358 
3383 


3398 

3118 

3138 
3195 


3539 
3548 


2018 
2083 


2108 
2133 


21  18 

2168 
2186 
2245 


2289 
2298 


Period  III. 

From  the  Birth  of  Abraham  to  the  Depar- 
ture of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and 
their  Return  into  the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Sarai  born,  wife  of  Abram. 

The  call  of  Abram  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  where  his  father 
Terah  died,  aged  205  years. 

The  second  call  of  Abram  from  Haran. — He 
comes  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  his  nephew;  and  dwells  at  Sichem. 

Abram  goes  into  Egypt;  Pharaoh  takes  his 
wife,  but  soon  restores  her  again.  Abram 
returns  from  Egypt;  he  and  Lot  separate. 

Abram's  victory  over  the  five  kings,  and  rescue 
of  Lot. 

Sarai  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  Abram. 

Ishmael  born,  the  son  of  Abram  and  Hagar. 
Abram  was  86  years  old.  (Gen.  xvi.  16.) 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham. 
(Gen.  xvii.) 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboirn,  burnt 
by  fire  from  heaven.  Lot  is  preserved ;  re- 
tires to  Zoar ;  commits  incest  with  his  daugh- 
ters. 

Abraham  departs  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  to 
Beer-sheba.     Isaac  born. 

Abraham  offers  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing. 

Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years. 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 

Jacob  and  Esau  born,  Isaac  being  60  years  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 

Isaac  blesses  Jacob,  who  withdraws  into  Me- 
sopotamia, to  his  uncle  Laban ;  and  marries 
first  Leah,  and  then  Rachel. 

Joseph,  being  17  years  old,  tells  his  father 
Jacob  his  brethren's  faults;  they  hate  him, 
and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  take  him  into 
Egypt.  Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  slave,  to 
Potiphnr. 

Pharaoh's  dreams  explained  by  Joseph,  who  is 
made  governor  of  Egypt. 

Joseph's  ten  brethren  come  into  Egypt,  to  buy 
corn.  Joseph  imprisons  Simeon. — His  breth- 
ren return;  Joseph  discovers  himself,  and 
engages  them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  their 
father  Jacob,  then  130  years  old. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt.  The  Israelites  perse- 
cuted. 

Moses  born  ;  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
and  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 
adopts  him. 

Moses  kills  an  Egyptian;  flees  into  Midian; 
marries  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jelhro: 
has  two  sons  by  her,  Gershon  and  Eliezcr. 

According  to  archbishop  Usher,  the  trial  of 
Job  took  place 

Moses,  commissioned  by  God,  returns  into 
Egypt.  Pharaoh  refuses  to  set  the  Israelites 
at  liberty.  Moses  inflicts  ten  plagues  on 
Egypt;  after  which  the  Israelites  are  libe- 
rated. 
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Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  hi--  army, 

an.l   overtakes    them  ai    Pi-hahiroth.    The 

dh  ided.     brae]  goes  through  on  dry 

ground.    The  Egyptians  drowned;  21sl  oi 

the  first  month. 

livery  of  the  law,  with  various  circum- 
Btancea  ol  terror,  &c. 

The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but 
i  ipulsed   by   the   Amalekites   and  the 
Canaanites.     Establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood, &c 

I',,,-  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  an.l  Abiram, 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  tins 
time. 

The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

The  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Joshua 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


Peiuud  IV. 

From  the  Return  of  the  Israelites  into  the 

Land  of  Canaan  to  the  Establishment  of 

the  Regal  State. 

The   people   pass    the    river  Jordan. — Joshua 

restores  circumcision. — Jericho  taken. — The 

nites   make  a  League  with  Joshua. — 

War  of  the  five  lungs  against  Gibepn,  whom 

Joshua  defeats;    the  sun   and  moon  stand 

still. 

War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan; 
conquest  and  division  of  that  country,  &c 

Joshua  renews  the  covenant  between  the 
Loiti  ami  the  Israelites.— Joshua  dies,  aged 
110  pears. 

After  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni 
bezek. 
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During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the 
idolatry  of  Miiali,  ami  the  w  ar  of  the  twelve 
tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  wife  ofa  Levite. 

God  sends  Ins  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  He  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 

Deborahj  Barak,  and  others  judge  the  Israel- 
ites. 

( rideon  delivers  Israel. 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  up  Samson. 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

The  birth  of  Samuel. 


Period  V 


From  the  Establishment  of  the  Iieffal  State 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel. — Saul  is 
appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  hav- 
ing disobeyed  Samuel's  orders,  is  rejected 
by  God. 

Saul's  second  offence. 

David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David 
quashed. — The  restoration  of  David. 

Adonijah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David 
causes  his  son  Solomon  to  be  crowned,  who 
is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about 
six  months  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Da- 
vid.    He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  being  seven 
years  and  a  half  in  building. — Its  dedication. 

The  death  of  Solomon,  succession  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Jero 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king 
of  the  ten  tribes. 
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Kings  if  Judah,  for  388  years. 
Rehoboam,  intending  to  Bubdue  the  ten  tribes, 
is  commanded  to  forbear. 


Rehoboam  gives  himself  up  to  impiety. 

radios.    Abijam  succeeds  him;  reigns 
i  are. 
Abijam's   victory  over  Jeroboam;  who  loses 

many  thousands  of  his  troops. 
Abijam  dies.     Asa   succeeds   him,   and  sup- 
presses idolatry  in  Judah. 

,-  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  to  force  Baasha  to  quit  his 
undertaking  at  Ramah. 


Denth  of  Asa,  who   is  succeeded   by  Jelm-ha 

phat.    lie  expels  superstitious  worship. 


emoved  from  this  world  in  a  fiery  cha 
not. 

iphal  accompanies  Mtab  in  Ins  expedi 
i;, ,n  against  Ramoth  Gilead;  where  he  ftar 

fleet  forOphir;  lhaziab 
king  of  Israel  partaking  of  the  design,  the 
licet  is  destroyed  by  tempest 


. .  eedi  him- 

nil,    of  hil   wile    \llia- 

liali,  in  Judah  the  worship  <>f 

B i  il.  He  is  smitten  by  God  with  an  in- 
curable distemper  in  hi-  bowel-;  makes  his 
son    Ihaziah    viceroy,  of  associate  in   hi> 

kingdom.      Jeh',:, mi  die 
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Kings  of  Israel,  for  254  years. 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  first  king  of  Is- 
rael, or  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes. — He  abo- 
lishes me  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  sets  uj 
the  golden  calves. 


Jeroboam    overcome    by   Abijam,   who   kills 

500,000  men. 
Jeroboam  dies  ;  Nadab  his  son  succeeds ;  reigns 

two  rears. 
Nadab  dies;  Baasha  succeeds  him. 


Baasha  dies;  Llah  his  son  succeeds  him. 

Elah  killed  by  Zimri,  who  usurps  the  kingdom 
m'\  en  days. 

Omri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  he  burns  him- 
self ill   the  palace. 

Omri  builds  Samaria;  makes  it  the  seat  of  his 

kingdom. 
Omri  ait  a ;  Ahab  his  son  succeeds. 


The  prophet  Elijah  presents  himself  before 
Ahab,  and  causes  the  false  prophets  of  Baal 
in  lie  slain. 

Gives  the  prophetic  unction  to  Elisha. 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  besieges  Samaria ;  is 

lereed   to  cpnl    it. 

Ahah  war-  against  Ramoth  Gilead  j  is  killed 
m  disguise.    Ahaaiah  raoceeda, 

Mia/.iah,  falling  from  the  lattice  of  his  house. 

is  dangerously  wounded,  and  dies;  Jehoram 

Ins   lirolher  succeeds    him,  mid    makes   war 

against  Moab. 
Elisha  foretells  victory  to  the  army  of  Israel, 

uud  procures  water  in  abundance. 
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Kings  ofJudah. 
Ahaziah  reigns  but  one  year. 
Joash  or  Jehoash  born. 
Homer  the  Greek  poet  flourishes. 
Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehoram  king  of  Israel 

to  the  siege  of  Ramoth  Gilead.     He  is  slain 

by  Jehu. 
Athaliah   kills  all  the  royal  family;  usurps 

the    kingdom.     Jehoash  is   preserved  and 

kept  secretly  in  the  temple  six  years. 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  sets  Jehoash  on  the 

throne  of  Judah,  and  slays  Athaliah. 

Zechariah  the  high-priest,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  temple  by  order  of  Jehoash. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars  against  Jehoash. 

Hazael  returns  against  Jehoash;  and  forces 
large  sums  from  him.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23.) 

Jehoash  dies;  and  is  succeeded  by  Amaziah 


Amaziah  wars  against  Jehoash  king  of  Israel 
is  defeated  by  him. 


Amaziah  dies;  Uzziah  or  Azariah  succeeds 

him. 
Isaiah  and  Amos  prophesy  in  Judah  under 

this  reign. 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham  his  son  succeeds. 
Isaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord.   (Isa.  vi.) 
Isaiah  and  Hosea  continue  to  prophesy. 


Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
invade  Judah. 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahaz  succeeds  him.  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  continue 
their  hostilities  against  Judah. 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
two  kings  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
year  following  they  return  again  and  spoil 
his  country. 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  submits  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


Ahaz  king  of  Judah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hezekiah,  who  restores  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  in  Judasa,  which  Ahaz  had 
almost  entirely  subverted. 
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Kings  of  Israel. 
Samaria  besieged  by  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 

Ben-hadad   and  his    army,  seized  with   a 

panic,  flee  during  the  night. 
Elisha,  going  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  death 

of  Ben-hadad,  and  the  reign  of  Hazael. 

Jehoram  marches  with  Ahaziah  against  Ra- 
moth Gilead ;  is  dangerously  wounded,  and 
carried  to  Jezreel. 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram ;  kills  him,  and 
usurps  the  throne. 

Jehu  dies ;  Jehoahaz  his  son  succeeds  him. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joash,  or  Jehoash,  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne 
a.  m.  3162,  succeeds  him. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  dies;  and  Ben-hadad 
succeeds  him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben-hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies ;  Jeroboam  II.  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  in  Israel,  prophesy 
during  this  reign. 


Jeroboam  II.  dies ;  Zachariah  his  son  succeeds 
him. 

The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  per- 
plexed. 

Zachariah  killed  by  Shallum,  after  reigning 
six  months. 

Shallum  reigns  one  month;  is  killed  by  Me- 
nahem. 

Pul  (or  Sardanapalus)  king  of  Assyria  invades 
Israel ;  Menahem  becomes  tributary  to 
him. 

Menahem  dies ;  Pekahiah  his  son  succeeds. 

Pekahiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  besiege  Sardanapalus 
king  of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  who,  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  burns  himself  in  his 
palace,  with  all  his  riches.  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  of  Media,  and  Belesis 
of  Babylon. 


Tiglath-pileser  defeats  and  slays  Rezin  king 
of  Damascus ;  enters  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
takes  many  cities  and  captives,  chiefly 
from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.     The  first  captivity  of  Israel. 

Hoshea  son  of  Elah  slays  Pekah,  and  usurps 
the  kingdom. 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Nineveh. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance  with  So  king  of 
Egypt,  and  endeavours  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  who  besieges  Sama- 
ria ;  takes  it  after  three  years'  siege,  and 
carries  beyond  the  Euphrates  the  tribes 
that  Tiglath-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity ;  and  puts  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of"  Israel,  after  it  had  subsisted  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 
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Judafi  alone. 

On  the  death  of  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib 
succeeds  him,  and  invades  Judah,  and 
takes  several  cities. 

Hezekiah's  sickness  and  miraculous  cure. 
He  gives  money  to  Sennacherib,  who  still 
continues  his  war  against  him.  He  sends 
Rabshakeh  lo  Jerusalem,  and  marches  him- 
self against  Tirh&kah  king  of  Cush  or  Ara- 
bia. Returning  into  Judaea,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  destroys  many  thousands  of  his 
army;  he  retires  to  Nineveh,  where  he  is 
slain  by  his  sons. 

Esar-haddon  succeeds  Sennacherib. 

Micah  the  Morasthite,  and  Nahum,  prophesy. 

Hezekiah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Manas- 
seh. 

Eaar-haddoq  becomes  master  of  Babylon;  re- 
unites the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Ghaldffia. 

Manassch  taken  by  the  Chaldoeans,  and  car- 
ried to  Babylon. 

The  w  ;ir  of  Holofernes,  who  is  slain  in  Judaea 
by  Judith. 

Manasseh  dies.  He  returned  into  Judaea  a 
conaideiable  time  before,  but  the  period  is 
not  exactly  known;  Amon  succeeds  him; 
reigns  two  years. 

Amon  dies;  Josiah  succeeds  him. 

Jeremiah  begins  to  prophesy,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah. 

Josiah  opposes  the  expedition  of  Necho  king 
of  Egypt  against  Carchemish,  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  dies  at  Jerusalem.  Jeremiah 
composes  lamentations  on  his  death. 

Jehoahaz  is  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  peo- 
ple; but  Necho,  returning  from  Carche- 
mish, deposes  him,  and  installs  Eliakim,  or 
Jehoiakim,  his  brother,  son  of  Josiah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  and  lakes  Jerusa- 
lem; leaves  Jehoiakim  there,  on  condition 
of  paying  him  a  large  tribute.  Daniel  and 
his  companions  led  captive  to  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  a  great  statue 
explained  by  Daniel. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  sends  an  army  from  Chaldaea,  Syria, 
and  Moab,  which  ravages  Judaea,  and 
brings  away  3023  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

Cyrus  born,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane. 

Jehoiakim  revolts  a  second  time  against  Ne- 
buchadnezzar; is  taken,  put  to  death,  and 
cast  to  the  lbvvls  of  the  air. 

Jehoiachin  or  Coniah,  or  Jcconiah  succeeds 
ti mi.  Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  him  in 
Jerusalem,  and  takes  him,  alter  ho  had 
reigned  three  months  and  ten  days.  He  is 
carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the  people. 
Mordecai  is  among  the  captives. 

Zedekiah,  his  uncle,  is  left  at  Jerusalem  in 
his  place. 

Ezekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldcea. 

/<  di  I  tab  takes  secret  measures  with  the  king 
ol  Egypt,  and  revolts  against  the  Chaldie- 
ans.  .Nebuchadnezzar  marches  against  Je- 
ruaalem;  besieges  it;  quits  the  siege  to 
repel  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  comes  to  as- 
sist Zedekiah;  returns  to  the  siege.  Jere- 
miah continues  prophesying  during  the 
w  Imle  Of  the  sure,  w  lneli  continued  almost 
three  rears.  Esekiel  also  describes  the 
same  siege  in  Chaklaea. 

Jerusalem  taken  on  the  ninlh  day  of  the 
fourth  month  (July),  the  11th  year  of  Zede- 
kiah. Zedekiah,  endeavouring  to  flee  by 
night,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  Kibla,  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  j  his  eyes  are  put  out,  and 
he  if  carried  to  Babylon. 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  seventh  day 
ol  the  fourth  month*. 

The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Judiea   earned 

captive  beyond  the  Euphrates"  the  poorer 

classes  only  Lefl  in  the  land. 

Thus  ends  the  kingdom  of  JucUbs,  after 

ll  had  subsisted  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  David  :  and  three 
dred  and  eighty-eight  years  from  the 
separation  of  Judah  and  the  ten  tribes. 
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Period  VI. 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  JVehe- 
miah's  Reform. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  made  go- 
vernor of  the  remains  of  the  people.  He  is 
slain. 

Median  and  Persian  Dvnasty. 

Darius  the  Mede. 
Cyrus  the  Persian. 
Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  who  sets  the  Jews 

at  liberty,  and  permits  them  to  return  into 

Judaea  under  Zorobabel.     Joshua,  the  first 

high-priest,  in  the  same  year. 
The  second  temple  begun. 
Death  of  Cyrus;  Cambyses  reigns. 
Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  temple  finished. 
Death   of  Darius ;   Xerxes   succeeds   to  the 

throne. 
Jehoiakim  high-priest. 
Artaxerxes  succeeds  Darius. 
He  stops  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
Artaxerxes  marries  Esther. 
He  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  several 

priests  and  Levites. 
Eliashib  high-priest. 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Judaea. 
Darius  Nothus. 

Nehemiah's  reform  among  the  Jews 
End  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 


Period  VII. 

From  JYehetniah's  Reform  to  the  Birth  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

Persian  Dynasty. 

Jewish  High-priests. 

Eliashib. 
Joiada  or  Judas. 
Jonathan  or  John. 
Jaddua  or  Jaddus. 

Macedo-Grecian  Dynasty. 
Jewish  High-priests. 

Onias  I. 

Simon  the  Just. 
Eleazar. 
Manasses. 
Onias  II. 
Simon  II. 
Onias  ill. 
Jesus  or  Jason. 
Onias  or  Menclaus. 

Asmon^an  Princes  or  Maccabees. 

Judas  Maccabffius. 

Jachim  or  Alcimus,  high-priest. 
Jonathan. 

lie  is  appointed  high-priest. 
Si  mi  in. 

John  I  [yrcenus. 

Arislobiilus  and  Antigonus. 

Alexander  Jannsus. 

Queen  Alexandra. 
Ilyreanus  II. 
Arislobiilus  II. 

Roman  Dynasty. 

l'oinpey  lakes  Jerusalem. 
Ilyreanus  II.  again. 

Antigonus. 

bit ran  king)  Herod  the  Creat. 

John  the  Baptist  i«>n>  six  months  before  the 

birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
chnst  took  place  i.  m.  W00  according 
to  the  \  ulgar  era  ;  but  its  true  date  ac- 
cording to  Calinei  is  am.  1004,  and 
a.  m.  5411  uccording  to  Dr.  Hales. 
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PART  II. 

A  Table  of  the  Principal  Events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  from,  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  ana 
the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 


A.  M. 

4000 
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4033 


403-4 

4035 
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4037 
4038 
403<J 


4044 
404? 
401')  1 
4063 
4064 


4000 

4006 
4007 

4008 


The  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  circumcision,  purification,  and  presentation 

of  Christ  in  the  temple. 
Archelaus,  Ethnarch  of  Judaea. 


Christ  visits  the  temple 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ. 

First  Passover. — Christ  purges  the  temple,  and 
preaches  in  Judaea. — Imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Second  Passover. — The  twelve  apostles  sent 
forth.     John  the  Baptist  beheaded. 

Third  Passover. — Seventy  disciples  sent  forth. 

Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fourth  Passover. — The  crucifixion,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ. 

Feast  of  Pentecost. — Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  church  increased. 

The  church  multiplied. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen. — First  Jewish  perse- 
cution of  the  church. 

Conversion  of  Paul. 

The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  probably  written 
about  this  time. 

Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judsea. 

Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  church. 

Paul  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem. 

He  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  pri- 
soner two  years. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  written  about  this  time. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians. 

Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Phile- 
mon. 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  written  from  Italy 
soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

Paul  comes  out  of  Italy  into  Judaea:  visits  the 
churches  in  Crete,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle,  probably,  from  Rome. 

Peter  writes  his  second  Epistle,  probably,  from 
Rome,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during 
the  passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time ;  is  there  put  into 
prison;  also  Peter. 

Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Rome. 
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Cestius  Gallus  governor  of  Syria  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover. 

Disturbances  at  Caesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

The  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Jerusalem. 

A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Caasarea  and  Palestine. 

All  the  Jews  of  Scythopolis  slain  in  one  night. 

Cestius  governor  of  Syria  comes  into  Judaea. 

He  besieges  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  retires ;  is 
defeated  by  the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about 
to  break  out,  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 

Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria; 
comes  himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous 
army. 

Vespasian  enters  Judaea;  subdues  Galilee. 

Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revolted  against 
Agrippa,  reduced  to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 

Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  commit  violences  in 
Jerusalem,  and  send  for  the  Idumaeans  to  suc- 
cour Jerusalem. 

Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judaea 
about  Jerusalem. 

Simon  son  of  Gioras  ravages  Judaea  and  the  south 
of  Idumaea. 

In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three 
Epistles. 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it. 

Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before 
the  passover. 

The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  divide  again. 

The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem ; 
then  the  second ;  they  make  a  wall  all  round 
the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by  famine. 

July  17.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the 
temple. 

The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commands  the  contrary. 

The  Romans,  being  now  masters  of  the  city  and 
temple,  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods. 

The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken. 

Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. 

He  also  demolishes  the  city,  reserving  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phazael,  and  Mariamne. 

Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian ; 
they  triumph  over  Judaea. 

John  banished  to  Patmos. 

John  liberated  from  exile. 

John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  this 
time. 
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Grotto  at  Nazareth,  said  to  hare  been  the  House  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
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Hits  Index  is  compiled  from  the  works  of  Calmet,  Reland,  Wells,  Chompri,  Gesenius,  Schleusner,  Robinson  (of  Andover,  N.  A.),  Serieys, 
Coqiterel,  Macbean,  Drs.  Whitby,  Hales,  and  Parish,  M.  Anquelil,  and  various  other  writers  and  commentators,  who  have  treated  on 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  and  Geography  ;  and  also  from  the  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  of  Bishop  Pococke,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  D.  Clarke,  Lieutenant-colonel  Leake,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  Jowett,  Connor, 
Hartley,  and  Arundell,  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Came,  and  of  Dr.  Robert  Richardson,  who  explored  various  parts  of  the  East,  in 
company  ivith  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  in  the  years  1816—1818.  Those  names  of  persons  and  places  only  are  omitted  which 
occur  but  seldom  in  the  Bible,  and  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  than  appears  in  the  jjassages  where  they  occur. 
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Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Exod.  vi.  20.),  was  born  three  years  before  his  brother  Moses. 
The  Scripture  is  silent  respecting  every  thing  which  preceded  his 
call  to  be  the  spokesman  or  interpreter  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt.  From  this  time  (the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age),  Aaron  was  the  associate  of  Moses  in  all  the  transactions  of 
the  Israelites,  until  his  death  on  Mount  Hor,  b.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  39.)  Aaron  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews; 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  office  and  dignity  by  his  son 
Eleazar.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  For  an  account  of  Aaron's  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  the  golden  calf,  see  p.  136.  of  this  volume. 

An,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fifth  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  festivals  and 
fasts  observed  by  the  Jews  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Abaddon  (Heb.),  or  Apollyon  (Gr.),  that  is,  the  Destroyer  : 
the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit.   (Rev.  ix.  11.) 

Ahajta  and  Pharpar,  two  rivers  of  Damascus,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  v.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascus,  which  lay  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  was  watered  by  five  rivers,  of  which 
these  were  the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from  Mount  Her- 
mon.  The  Pharpar  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Damascus:  the 
Abana  flowed  through  the  city,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts. 
These  rivers  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 
Vol.— II  3  E 
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Abarim,  mountains  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Abdon-,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel ;  he  succeeded  Elon,  and 
governed  the  Israelites  eight  years.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy  asses.  He  was  buried  in  Pira- 
thon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim.   (Judg.  xii.  13 — 15.) 

Abdon,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city,  situated  in  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershon. 

Abedxego,  a  Chaldee  name,  given  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  for  refusing  to 
adore  the  statue  erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but  both  he  and  his  companions  were  miraculously  preserved. 
(Dan.  iii.) 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  the  first  shepherd  :  he 
was  murdered  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ;  because 
his  sacrifice,  offered  in  faith,  was  accepted  by  God,  being  (it  is 
supposed)  consumed  by  celestial  fire,  while  the  offering  of  Cain 
was  rejected.   (Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.     Heb.  xi.  4.) 

Abel,  the  name  of  several  cities  in  Palestine ;  viz. 
1.  Abel-beth-maachah,  or  Abel-main,  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Hither  fled 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  pursued  by  the  forces  of  king 
David  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  cut  off  Sheba's  head,  which  they  threw  over 
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the  wall  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — 22.)  About  eighty  years 
after,  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  (1 
Kings  xv.  20.)  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  event,  it 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pilescr,  who  carried  the 
inhabitants  captive  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This  place 
•was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Abiea,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abi- 
lene.     <  . 

2.  Abel-kkramim,  the  place  or  plain  of  the  vi?iegards  (Judg. 
xi.  88.),  a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  abounded  in  his 
time  with  vineyards,  and  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  Ahki.-mf.ikh.  wt  was  the  native  country  of  Elisha.  (1  Kings 
xix.  1(5.)  It  could  not  be  far  from  Scythopolis.  (iv.  12.)  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  great  plain,  sixteen  miles  from  Scythopolis, 
south.  Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Midianitcs.   (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Ahki.-mishum  (the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians)  was  for- 
merly called  the  floor  of  Atad.  (Gen.  1.  11.)  Jerome  and  some 
others  after  him  believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards  called 
Bothagla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

5.  AiiEL-siiiTTiM  was  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel-Shittim, 
or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty  furlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses 
encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Jordan,  under  Joshua.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  1.)  Here  the 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor,  seduced 
by  15  dak;  and  here  God  severely  punished  them  by  the  hands  of 
the  Levites.  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c.)  This  city  is  often  called 
Shittim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  1.,  and  de  Bello,  lib. 
v.  cap.  3.) 

Ahf.z,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe- of  Issachar.  Josh. 
xix.  20. 

A  in  ah. — 1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  intrusted  to  him 
and  his  brother  Joel  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  and 
demanded  of  him  a  king.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2—5.) — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  poBtl  rity  of  Aaron,  ami  the  founder  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 
When  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the  class  of  Abia.  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To  this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist   (Luke  i.  5.) 

Am  viii  mi,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the 
Jews.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued  in  the  pontificate  until 
the  reign  of  Solomon  :  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
for  having  embraced  the  faction  of  Adonijah. 

Ainu,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  first  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called 
Nisan.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  festivals  occurring  in  this 
month,  see  p.  76. 

Abigail. —  1 .  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of  Carmel ;  by  her  prudence 
and  address,  she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against  her  husband, 
who   had   churlishly  refused  him  succours  during   his  distress  in 

consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  <>n  the  death  of  Nabal. 
she  became  the  wife  of  David.  (I  8am.  xxv.) — 2.  The  sister  of 
David.    (1   Chron.  ii.  16,  17.) 

Aimii,  the  on  "i  \  iron  and  Elisheba,  who  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  lire  sent  from  God, 
for  offering  incense  with  strange  lire,  instead  of  taking  it  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  (Lev.  i.  1,2.)  This  severity  of  pun- 
ishment  was  Decessary   towards  the  first  transgressors  of  the 

divine  law,  in  order  to  deter  Others  from  the  same  offence,  and  to 
increase  the  reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would 
seem  that   Nadah  and    Abihll  were    betrayed    into  this  act   of   pie- 

sumption  by  intemperance  at  the  feast  upon  the  feast-offerings: 

for,  immediately  after,  anil  ill  consequence  of  their  late,  Moses 
prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  wine  ami  Strong  drink,  when 

the;  approached  the  sanctuary.     (Manl  and  D'Oyly.on  Lev.  \.j 

A  ni.i  mi,  the  sun  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  young  prince 

of  promising  hopes,  who  i-,  suppo  ed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  from  his  lather's  idolatry,  and  died  early,  (l  Kings  riv.) 

A  ii ijaii,  or  Aiu.mm,  the  si iu  and  successor  of  Kehohoaill  king 
of  Judah,  He  reigned  thirty-three  years;  a  wicked  piince,  who 
imitated  the  impiety  and  misconduct  of  his  father. 

A  n i.i  mi,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  mother  of 
Hc/.ckiah  king  of  Judah. 
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Abila.     See  Abel-betu-maachah. 

Abilene,  region  of,  18. 

Amimaf.l,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  28. 
1  Chron.  i.  22.)  In  these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  probably 
represent  different  Arabian  tribes ;  though  no  name  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  corresponds  to 
Abimael. 

Abimelech,  a  common  appellative  of  the  Philistine  kings,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  menarchs.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1.  Abimelech  king  of  Geraf, 
the  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
he  took  her  from  the  patriarch,  who  had  passed  her  as  his  sister, 
but  restored  her  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command.  (Gen. 
xx.) — 2.  Abimelech  II.  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  preceding; 
with  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance.  (Gen.  xxvi.) 

Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine.  After  his 
father's  death  he  took  possession  of  the  government;  procured 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  king  ;  and  afterwards  put  to  death 
all  his  brethren,  except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fury.  He  was 
himself  subsequently  wounded  at  Thebez  by  a  woman,  who 
hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head;  and  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded 
his  armour-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.   (Judg.  viii.) 

Abinadab. — 1.  A  Levite  of  Kirjath-jearim,  who  received  the 
ark  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  continued 
in  his  house  until  David  sent  to  conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  2.  2  Kings  vi.  3,  4.) — 2.  One  of  Saul's  sons  who 
perished  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. — 3.  The  brother  of 
David  and  the  son  of  Jesse.   (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 

Abiram. —  1.  One  of  those  who  conspired  with  Korah  and 
Dathan  against  Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
(Num.  xvi.) — 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who 
expired  as  his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Jericho,  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  rebuild  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  more 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically  announced  would  be  the 
case.   (Josh   vi.) 

Abishag,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  was  sent  for  to 
cherish  David  in  his  old  age.  Interpreters  arc  not  agreed  r\  hether 
she  became  the  consort  of  David  or  was  only  his  concubine. 
After  David's  death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Adonijah  : 
but  his  request  was  rejected  by  Solomon  ;  who,  considering  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  Adonijah  would  affect  the  regal  power,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  (I  Kings  i.  3,  4.  ii.  13—25.) 

AiiNF.n,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king  Saul,  and  general  of 
his  forces.  After  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  preserved  the 
crown  for  his  son  Ishbosheth  :  but,  afterwards  quarrelling  with 
him,  Abncr  joined  David.  He  was,  subsequently,  slain  try  Joab, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel  who  was  slain  in 
open  battle.  David  honoured  Abncr  with  public  obsequies.  (2 
Sam.  iii.) 

AiuiAiiAM,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
and  was  born  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldasa.  Called  by  God  out  of 
his  own  country,  by  faith  he  went  forth  into  an  unknown  coun- 
try, where  he  dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the  general 
promise  of  God  for  a  better  inheritance.  Having  married  Sarah, 
he  became  the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he  offered  on  an 
altar,  though  in  him  he  expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  him  :  but,  as  at  first  ho  had  miraculously 
received  a  son,  he  concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease,  alter 

death,  raise  him  again  to  lite.  (Hch.  xi.  H— 10.  17 — 19.)  The 
patriarch's  first  name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  ih,-  father  <f 
elevation,  or  an  elevated  father;  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  divine 
covenant  with  him  and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  God,  it 
was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  id'  which  is,  the  father  of 
n  great  multitude.  (Gem  rvii.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  !<■"> 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Sarah  his  wife,  in  the  field  and  cave 

at  Machpelah.    (xxv.) 

Amsmom,  the  son  of  king  David  by  Maahah.     He  rebelled 

against  his  father,  and  was  slain  bj  Joab,  about   102/0  \oars  u.  c. 

(2  Bam.  liiL — xviii.) 

Austin  km  k,  vows  of,    130. 

Ai  i  no.     Bee  I'iomm  vis. 

Ami.iumi,    a    place    without    the   south   wall    of   Jerusalem, 

beyond  the  pool  of  Biloam.  Ii  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
(Matt.  xwii.  7.  10.),  because  thej  dpg  thence  the  earth  of  which 

they   made  their  pots  :    and  the  Fuller's  Field,  becaus.    they  dried 
|  their  cloth  there  ;  but  being  afterwards  bought  with  that  money 
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by  which  the  high-priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purchased  the 
blood  of  the  holy  Jesus,  it  was  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
ordering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  the  field  of  blood.  (Acts  i. 
19.  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  8.)  The  place,  which  in  modern  times  has 
been  shown  to  travellers  as  Aceldama,  is  described  by  Bishop 
Pococke  as  an  oblong  square  cavern  about  twenty-six  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  apparently  about  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is 
enclosed  on  every  side,  either  with  the  rock  or  by  a  wall,  and 
covered  over.  There  are  six  holes  in  the  top,  by  which  a  person 
may  look  down  into  it ;  and  through  these  holes  the  dead  bodies 
are  thrown  in.  Several  sepulchral  grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  spot. 

Achaia,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprehends  Greece  properly  so 
Called.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  the 
^Egean  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  seems  to  be  the"  region  intended  when  Saint 
Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  acceptation,  mentions  all  the 
regions  of  Achaia,  and  directs  his  second  Epistle  to  all  the  saints 
in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this 
region  Corinth  was  the  capital. 

Achan,  the  son  of  Charmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  who,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God,  had  appropriated  some 
valuable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho :  for  which  he, 
together  with  all  his  family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  effects  were 
consumed  with  fire.   (Josh.  vii.  22.) 

Achish,  a  king  of  Gath,  in  whose  court  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul ;  but,  his  life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  marched  with  his  army  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  turn  against  them 
in  battle,  desired  Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity.   (1  Sam.  xxi. — xxix.) 

ACHMETHA.   See  EcBATANA. 

Achor,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh. 
vii.  24.) 

Achsah,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  him  who  should  conquer  Kirjath-sepher  from  the  Philistines. 
Othniel  took  the  place,  and  married  Achsah.  (Josh.  xv.  16,  17.) 

Ackshaph,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king 
of  Ackshaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii.  20.)  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa 
is  described  in  Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptolemais,  Zib,  which 
is  the  place  where  formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  probable  that 
Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  January,  1816,  found 
it  a  small  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

AcauiTTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  of,  56. 

Actions,  civil  and  criminal,  how  determined  among  the  Jews. 
See  pp.  55 — 57. 

Adaua,  a  city  in  the  southern  pgrt  of  the  canton  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Idunuea  or 
Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

An  am,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the  human  race,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  by  God  himself,  who  ani- 
mated him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  formed  him  after  his  moral 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having  transgressed 
the  single  command  imposed  on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  creation,  Adam 
forfeited  the  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  been  created, 
and  entailed  a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had  not  God 
made  a  promise  of  a  future  Saviour.  (Gen.  i.  ii.  iii.)  He  died, 
aged  930  years. 

Adasia,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
which  were  swallowed  up  ;  and  there  is  some  probability,  either 
that  it  was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or  that  the  subse- 
quent inhabitants  of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to 
the  LXX.  says,  God  -will  destroy  the  Moabites,  the  city  nf  Ar  f 
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and  the  remnant  of  Adama.  (Isa.  xv.  ult.)  'Afa>  to  <r/r&y/st 
McectC,  x.ou  'Apmh,  H.U  to  xtr-AXo  ittov  *  ASx/ao.. 

Adah,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year,  and 
the  sixth  of  the  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  &c. 
during  this  month,  see  pp.  75,  76. 

Auoni-Bezek  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was  the  first  Canaanitish 
king  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  his  toes  and  thumbs 
had  been  cut  off,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just  retribution  of  divine 
providence,  in  retaliation  of  what  he  had  himself  inflicted  upon 
others.   (Judg.  i.  7.) 

Adonijah,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David  by  Haggith.  He 
aspired  to  the  kingdom  before  his  father's  death,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of  David,  who  ordered 
Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abishag, 
the  Shunemite,  to  wife ;  this  request  was  not  only  rejected,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  ii.  13—25.) 

Adoni-Zedek  (i.  e.  Lord  of  Zedek)  was  king  of  Zedek,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua; 
by  whose  command  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees.   (Josh,  x.) 

Adoption,  ceremony  of,  and  its  effects.   164,  165. 

Adoraim,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam.   (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  11.) 

Adoram,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Rehoboam,  who  was  sent  by 
that  prince,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebellious 
tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance ;  and  pe- 
rished, the  victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings  xii.  13.) 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adoniram, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.) 
He  might  be  his  son,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboam.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  burden  of  taxes:  and  hence  some  expositors 
have  imagined,  that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  treasurer  in 
the  vain  hope  that  his  death  would  calm  the  effervescence  of 
popular  fury. 

Adrammelech,  and  Sharezer,  sons  of  Sennacherib,  were 
probably  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  their  father  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god :  after  which  they 
fled  into  Armenia. 

Adrammelech,  an  idol  (probably  the  sun),  worshipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  it. 

Adramyttitjm,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
over-against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  2.)     It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians. 

Aorta  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in  Adria, 
he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  Illy- 
rian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according  to  Hesychius, 
is  the  same  with  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  therefore  to  the  question, 
How  Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  so,  either 
in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is 
well  answered,  That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but  even  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  and  part  of  that  which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic. Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic;  and  that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
{Whitby.) 

Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (who  had  first  been  promised  to  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  19.), 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to  them.  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having 
adopted  them,  or  else  the  name  of  Michal  is  by  mistake  put  for 
Merab. 

Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii.  15.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vi- 
cinity David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt 
and  fortified  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  considerable  town,  but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced 
to  ruins. 
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Adultery,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected  of,  56. 

Ahummim,  a  town  and  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.   (Josh.  xv.  y.  xviii.  17.) 

2Bmsr,  or  Evon,  signifies  the  place  of  springs,  where  John 
baptized.  (John  iii.  23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee,  J  udaa,  or  Samaria. 

.(Eras,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  of,  77. 

Agahts,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a  famine  which  took  place 
in  the  land  of  Judaea,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
a.  n.  44.  (Acts  xi.  28.)  This  famine  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  other  profane  writers.  Agabus  also  foretold  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  by  the  Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  all  which  literally  came  to  pass. 

Agar  was  probably  a  common  appellative  for  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekitcs.  One,  of  this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and,  though  condemned  according  to  the  law  of  the 
interdict,  he  was  spared  by  Saul.  He  was  put  to  death  at  Gilgal 
by  order  of  Samuel.  The  fate  of  Agag  has  called  forth  the 
verbose  pity  of  infidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to  deplore 
his  fate,  have  forgotten  only  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  had  been  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant;  and  that  Samuel  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  before  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
(I  Sam.  xv.) 

Aged  Persons,  laws  concerning,  82. 

Agbicultube  of  the  Jews,  176 — 178.  Agricultural  allu- 
sions, 180. 

Agrippa  (Herod),  ? 

Agrippa  (Junior),  S 

Acun,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  ascribed,  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
Jigura,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  Gesenius  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

Ahab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22  years,  and  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel.  He  died,  b.  c.  897,  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah.  ( 1  Kings 
xvi. — xxii.) 

Am  ii,  or  Achad,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

Ahasuerus,  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  married  Esther.     See  p.  226,  note. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  as- 
sembled those  captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought  into  Juda:a. 
(Ezra  viii.  15.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
regions  of  Adiabenc,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abanc  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviii. 
34.  xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avitcs  into  Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their  room 
they  settled  some  of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending  to 
collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  return  with  him  to 
Juda:a,  halted  in  the  country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he  sent 
agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  viii.  17.) 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  who  died,  B.C.  726; 
for  his  iniquities  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors.  (2Chron.  xxviii.) 

Ahaziah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  :  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father  was. 
He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his  father's  death.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  52.)  .    • 

An  \/.iaii,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram, 
by  Atliiiliali ;  be  reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died  at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viii. 
2  Chron.  xxiii.) 

Aiiijaii,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at 
Shiloh,  and  foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Ahimeleiii,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom  David  went,  and  whom 
Saul  commanded  to  ba  pat  t"  death  with  other  priests  for  assist- 
ing him. — Also  a  priest,  in  the  rei^n  of  David,  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar;  who  is  likewise  called  Abiinelech. 
Ahithophel,  an  eminent  cmmeellox  is  the  reign  of  David,  so 

distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice  equally 
obtained   the    confidence  of  the   people    and  the    monarch.      Be 

joined  the   conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Ab-al against   David  :    but, 

finding  his  profligate  bat  crafts  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to 
his  house  at  Gillo,  banged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers.  It  has  been  asked,  What  motive  could  in- 
duce a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held  in  such  high 


AL 

consideration,  to  enter  into  Absalom's  conspiracy  ?  The  pride 
of  overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  the  support,  and  the 
hope  of  reigning  himself  under  the  name  of  Absalom,  will,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  conspiracy,  but  not  for  the  incest  which  he 
advised  Absalom  to  commit.  Ahithophel  was  the  father  of  Eliam 
the  father  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34.  xi.  3.  1  Chron.  iii. 
5.)  :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
his  grand-daughter;  particularly  when  we  consider  the  infamous 
advice  which  he  gave,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  David,  and  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the  king  himself.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21. 
xvii.  1,2.)  His  suicide  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred  :  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful  friends  as  they  are  danger- 
ous enemies,  equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  who  employ  their 
talents  in  the  service  of  their  passions,  do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
are  models  of  guilt  or  of  virtue. 

Aholah  and  Aholibah,  two  fictitious  names,  employed  by 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented  as 
two  sisters  of  Egyptian  extraction  ;  the  former,  standing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both  prostituted  themselves 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominations 
and  idolatries;  for  which  reason  the  Lord  abandoned  them  to 
those  very  people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so  improper  an 
attachment,  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  seve- 
rest servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  was 
taken  by  military  stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua. 
(Josh,  vii.) 

Ajalon,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  It  was  situated  between  Tim- 
nath  and  Beth-Shemesh,  and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to  in 
Josh.  x.  12.  There  were  three  other  cities  of  this  name;  one 
in  the  canton  of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Schechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebulon ;  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

Ajalon,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Alexander. —  1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Mark  xv.  21.) — 2.  Another, 
who  had  been  high-priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning  the  healing  of 
the  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some 
have  imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Philo,  the  celebrated 
Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. — 3.  A 
Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of  the  sedition  raised  in  that  city 
by  Demetrius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their  blind  fury  scein 
to  have  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews:  and  the  latter 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct  their  vengeance  against 
the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to  ha- 
rangue the  Ephcsians  and  to  plead  their  cause,  but  in  vain.  The 
Ephesians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  Beza  and  Bolten  have  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Alexander  o  ^kaxh/c  (the  worker  in  metals,  or  smith),  who  did 
the  apostle  "  much  evil."  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  every  male  Jew 
was  obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not  improbable.  Coque- 
rel,  however,  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  command  of  any  that  would 
employ  them. — 4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  -who  made  ship-wreck  cow 
cerning  t lie  faith  ( 1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul 
delivered  unto  Satan;  that  is,  expelled  him  from  the  comma* 
nion  of  the  Christian  church,  to  he  no  longer  considered  as  a 
Christian,  hut  as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  UX.  3673,  ii.  C  881,  and  situated  between  the  .Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  Alexandria  at  present 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except  the  ruins 
that  surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Under 
the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  declined  with  its 
commerce.  From  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  which  anciently 
diffused  fertility  through  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insulated  in  a  desert, 
and  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  which  subsisted  «mii  to  tin'  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest. 
The  commerce  of  ancient  Alexandria  was  very  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered  the  granary  of  Koine), 
which  was    exported    ill  vessels   of  considerable    burden  ;   so  that 

tin-  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a  Mp  t/JUexandria,  laden 

with  com,  tailing  into  Italy.      (Acts  xxvn.  ii.)      Alexandria  was 

the  native  place  of  Apollos.     (Act-  rail  24.) 

A  i  en  i.i  -.  tin  father  of  .lames  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3.  Mark  iii.  18. 
Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  13.),  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
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the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  the  same  person  who  is  called  Cleo- 
phas  in  John  xix.  25. ;  but  not  the  same  who  in  Mark  ii.  14.  is 
said  to  be  the  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew. 

Almouab,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen,  who  sprang  from 
Joktan.     (Gen.  x.  26.) 

Amad,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.   (Josh.  xxix.  26.) 

Amalek,  the  son  of  Eliphaz  by  Timnah  his  concubine,  and 
grandson  of  Esau.     (Gen.  xxxvi.  12.)     He  was  the  father  of  the 

Amalekites,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea,  living  like 
the  present  Arabs  in  hamlets,  caves,  or  tents.  They  were  always 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they  attacked  in  the  desert, 
but  were  repulsed.  Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midianites 
and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress  the  Israelites ;  who  were 
delivered  by  Ehud  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.), 
and  by  Gideon  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.) 
Balaam  predicted  that  they  should  perish  for  ever.  (Num.  xxiv. 
29.)  In  fact,  perpetual  wars  against  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined  them.  Saul  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag  their 
king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Samuel :  David 
exterminated  those  who  had  escaped  the  former  massacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of 
Amalek  but  in  the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time  Haman,  an 
Amalekite,  to  revenge  an  affront  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived  the  design  of  causing 
to  be  cut  off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  left  in  Judea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with 
all  his  family  ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission  to  pursue  and 
put  to  death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them ;  and  since  this  event,  nothing 
more  has  been  certainly  known  concerning  the  Amalekites. 

Amim,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xv.  26.) 

Amasa,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  which,  some 
have  imagined,  was  in  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of  Solo- 
mon extended  :  but  it  was,  most  probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  as  Shenir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage,  were  parts  of  the  same  mountainous  range. 

Amasa,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom  Absalom  appointed  general 
of  his  army.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  After  the  defeat  of  that  prince, 
David  pardoned  Amasa,  and  offered  him  the  command  in  chief 
of  his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.   (2  Sam.  xx.) 

Amaziah,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Joash 
B.r.  839.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious :  but, 
after  he  had  subdued  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  off 
their  idol  gods,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by  adoration 
and  offering  incense.  He  then  proclaimed  war  against  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  reigned  ingloriously  fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  at 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  abandoned  by  the  Almighty, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

Ammo ir.     See  No-Ammox,  infra. 

Ammonites,  a  people  descended  from  Ammon,  son  of  Lot; 
called  sometimes  Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants  Zam- 
zummim,  and  seized  their  country.  (Deut.  ii.  19,  20,  21.)  God 
forbad  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Neverthe- 
less, as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Canaan,  the  Amor- 
ites  had  conquered  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amorites, 
and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Long 
after  this,  in  the  time  of  Jcphthah  (Judg.  xi.  13.),  the  Am- 
monites declared  war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel  de- 
tained the  country  which  had  been  theirs  before  the  Amorites 
possessed  it.  Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being  acquired 
by  Israel  in  a  just  war  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
it  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it. 
The  Ammonites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah  gave 
them  battle  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally  united  in  attacking 
Israel.  After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalek- 
ites joined  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some 
years  after,  about  a.  m.  2799,  the  Ammonites  greatly  oppressed 
the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raised  up  Jeph- 


thah to  deliver  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  a.  m. 
2909,  n.  c.  1195,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having 
attacked  Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1.)  Nahash  offered  no  other  conditions,  than  their  submitting 
to  have  every  man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel ;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Jabesh, 
delivered  the  city  and  people  from  the  intended  barbarity  of 
Nahash.  David,  having  been  a  friend  of  the  king  of  Ammon, 
after  his  death  sent  compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his  son 
and  successor  ;  who,  regarding  these  ambassadors  as  spies, 
treated  them  in  a  very  affronting  manner.  David  avenged  the 
affront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians, 
their  allies.  Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the  government 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  A  hah. 
(2  Kings  i.  1.  a.m.  3107,  b.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a.  w.  3109. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  6.  &c.)  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this 
victory  reduced  them  to  his  obedience.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  people,  made  an  irruption  into 
Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed  by  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron. 
xx.  1,  2.  et  serj.) 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  xvi.)  threatens  the  Moabites  with  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction  ; 
this  probably  had  reference  to  the  war  of  Shalmancser  against 
them,  about  a.  m.  3277,  b.c  727.— After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  a.  m.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possession  of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
for  which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix.  1.)  The  am- 
bassadors of  the  Ammonites  were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  fury,  and  whom  he 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  threatening  them,  if  tin  v  did 
not,  with  captivity  and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.)  denounces  their  entire  destruction, 
and  tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  should  set  their  palaces  in  their  country,  so  that  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned  among  nations ;  and 
this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  their  calami- 
ties, and  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  These 
calamities  happened  to  them  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  against  all  the 
people  around  Judrca,  a.  m.  3420  or  3421,  b.  e.  583. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
the  liberty  of  returning  into  their  own  country,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them,  in  the  lands 
of  their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  subject  some- 
times to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboth  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital, 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  m.  3806. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammonites 
manifested  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  parts.  (1  Mace.  v.  6 — 45.) 
Justin  Martyr  says  (Dialog,  cum  Triphone,  p.  272.),  that  in  his 
time — the  second  century — there  were  still  many  Ammonites 
remaining;  but  Origen  (Coram,  on  Job)  assures  us,  that  in  his 
days,  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  accomplished.  See  a  minute 
account  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  the  Ammonites 
and  their  country,  in  Mr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion from  Prophecy,  pp.  152— 1  GO. — Notice  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites,  p.  137.  of  this  volume. 

Amnon,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam.  Having  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and  two 
years  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom 
the  uterine  brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the  latter  assas- 
sinated him.    (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

Amos,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  Manasseh, 
whose  impieties  he  imitated  :  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  b.c  640. 

Amorites,  a  people  descended  from  Amori  or  Amorrhauis, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  first  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had  establishments  east 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Anion,  whence  they 
forced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh.  v.  1.  Num.  xiii.  29. 
xxi.  29.)     Moses  wrested  this  country  from  their  kings,  Sihon 
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and  Og,  a.m.  2553,  d.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amos  (ii.  9.) 
speaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and  valour.  He  compares  their 
height  to  the  cedar;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Ainor- 
ite,  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanitea  in  general  The 
lands  which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  those  which  they  had  possessed 
beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  tribes  of  Reilben  and  Gad. 

Amos,  or  Amoz. —  1.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  who, 
according  to  ancient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash  and  tin- 
brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. — 2.  The  third  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  an  analysis  of  his  pre- 
dictions, see  Vol.  II.  pp.  259,  260. 

Ampiiipolis,  a  city  between  Macedon  and  Thrace,  but  depen- 
dent on  Macedon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  1.  Paul  and  Silas, 
being  delivered  out  of  prison,  left  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  passed  through  Amphipolis.  This  city  had  the  name  like- 
wise of  Chrysopolis. 

Amu.wmim.,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  plun- 
dered the  Pentapolis  and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued  by 
Abraham  and  his  associates.  (Gen.  xiv.) 

Ami  skhutts  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Ana i>,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Judg.  xv.  50.) 

Anakim,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  on  comparison  of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to  explore  the  country,  reported  that 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num.  xiii.  33.)  Their  capital, 
Kirjath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  destroyed  by 
Caleb,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  14. 
Judg.  i.  20.) 

An  iMMi:i.i;ni,  one  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  Se- 
pharvaites  caused  their  children  to  pass  through  the  fire.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  signified  the  moon. 

Axaniah,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  the  Benjamites  dwelt 
after  the  captivity.   (Neb.  xi.  32.) 

An  imas,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable: — 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedeus,  who  was  high-priest  a.  d.  47.  He 
WAS  -iiit  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place;  but  being  discharged 
by  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem;  where,  as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered 
through  the  treachery  of  Felix  the  successor  of  Quadratus,  Ana- 
nias appears  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 

ii  or  substitute,  until  [smael  the  son  of  Phabsus  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  by  Agrippa.  (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  50.) 
B(  fore  this  Ananias, Saint  Paul  was  brought;  and  the  apostle's 
prediction  that  God  would srrlite  /urn  (Acts  xxiii.  3.)  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of  Sapphira,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  the  Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being  con- 
victed of  falsehood  by  Peter.  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  5.) 

3.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  restored  the  sight  of  Paul, 
aftei  his  vision.   (Acts  ix.  10 — 17.  xxii.  12.) 

AjTATHOTH,  a  city  Ul  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  memorable  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  wi.  is. 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebiua  ami  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  rforth  of  Jerusalem,  though  Josephus 

States  it  to  In-  twenty  furlongs.      This   city,  which  was   assigned 

hs  a  residence  to  the  I, exiles  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  ha    long  since  been  destroyed. 

\  •.  in:  r.w,  one    of  the    twelve    apostles,       lie  was    a    native  of 

Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  was  at  lirst  a  follower  of  John  the 

Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to   ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 

Christ,  he    preached  the    Cospcl  to   I  he-  Scythians,  and  was    CTU- 

cified  at    Pntrae  in  Achaia,     Epiphanius  mentions  the  Acts  of 
purions  book,  which  wag  used  bj  the  Bocratkes, 

Apostdlics,  and  ( )ri"_'eui:ins. 

As nii  is,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a  kinsman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner of  St.  Paul,  w  ho  ftaj  b  thai  he  w  as  of  note  or  in  reputation 
among  the  apostles;  by  which  expression  we  arc  not  to  under- 
lie was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but  that   he 
e  of  those  early  converts  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  tin 
apostles,  before  the  dispersion  occa  ioned  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Am. ii,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities,  situated  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe   of   Mana      h.  (1  Chron,   icvi.  70.)     Also    the   In  other  of 
Mature,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
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Axim,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  canton  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  50.) 

Animals,  reared  by  the  Jews,  175,  176.  Certain  animals, 
why  prohibited  to  be  eaten  by  them,  171,  172. 

Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  This  pious  widow  constantly  attended  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  the  temple  ;  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was  uttering  his  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  she 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise  God  and  to  speak  of  the 
Messiah  to  all  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  (Luke  ii.  36—38.) 

Annas,  or  according  to  Josephus,  Ananus,  was  a  high-priest 
of  the  Jews.  He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Quirinus,  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  but  was  deprived  of  it,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, by  Valerius  Gratus  governor  of  Judsea.  The  dignity  was 
transferred,  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabseus,  and  shortly  after 
to  Eleazar.  He  held  the  office  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  Simon  ;  who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  i>.  26.  As  Caiaphas  con- 
tinued in  office  until  a.  n.  35,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as  his 
substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  great  influence  jointly  with  him. 
(Luke  iii.  2.  John  xviii.  13.  24.  Acts  iv.  6.) 

Antil-Libanus  (Mount),  account  of,  30. 

Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  was  erected,  according  to 
some  writers,  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  according  to  others,  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  memory  of  his  father  Antiochus,  and  was  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  place  where  their  palace  was. 
For  power  and  dignity  it  was  little  inferior  to  Seleucia  or  Alex- 
andria;  and  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  luxury, 
effeminacy,  and  licentiousness.  Josephus  says,  that  it  was  the 
third  great  city  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  provinces ;  it 
was  called  iintiochia  apud  Daphnem,  or  Antioch  near  Daphne, 
i.  e.  the  village  where  her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 
fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  Jews,  for  the  jits  civitatis,  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  given 
to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians;  and 
for  the  wars  of  the  Maccabarans  with  those  kings.  Among 
Christians  it  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  they  Bret 
received  that  name  by  divine  appointment,  and  when'  both  St. 
Luke  and  Theophilus  were  born  and  inhabited.  Modern  Antioch 
and  its  vicinity  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Antioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  14.  Here 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  ;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  angry  at 
seeing  that  some  of  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised  a 
sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  obliged  them  to  leave 
the  city. 

Antiochus,  a  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom  are 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 

1.  Antiochus  Soteti,  or  Saviour,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  276.  He  conferred  many  immunities  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
"*■  2.  Anthm-ius  Tiikos.  or  tin'  God,  b.  c. 251  ;  whose  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
foretold  by  Daniel,    (xi.  <i.) 

3.    A  nt  me  in  s  thi.  GREAT,  sou  of  Seleucus  Callinieus.  bee  an 

to  reign  b.  c.  219,  In  consequence  of  the  .lews  submitting  to 
him,  he  permitted  them  throughout  his  dominions  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws, 

I.  Antiociii  s  EPIPBAKE8,  or  the  Illustrious,  sou  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 

the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is  the  subject  of  Daniel*! 
predictions.  (Dan.  \i.  21 — 29.)  Though  his  Syrian  flatterers 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphanes,  the  epithet  of  vile,  or 
despicable,  given  him  by  the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character;  for  he  disgraced  himself  by  Buch  profligate 

conduct  that  the  historian  l'o!\  bins,  his  contemporary,  and  others 
after  him,  instead  of  Ilpiphancs.  more  correctly  called  him  I'.fi- 
manet,  01   the   mailman.      This  Antiochus   designed  nothing   less 

than  the  utter  extirpation  of  Judaism:  he  commanded  the  statue 

of  Jupiter  OlympillB  to  he  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  at 

Jerusalem,  and  a  sou  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  profana- 
tions, and  his  other  oppressions,  aroused  the  raroilj  of  the  Mao- 
cabeee,  who  bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus:  who.  tilled 

with  indignation,  was  hastening   into  .ludiea.  to    make  Jerusalem 

fas  he  menaced)  a  grave  fin  all  the  .lews-  but  divine  vengeance 
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pursued  him  ;  and  Antiochus,  falling  from  his  chariot,  bruised 
his  limbs,  and  died  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  p..  c.  160. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

5.  A.vTtocHCs  Eupator,  who  reigned  only  two  years. 

6.  Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  was  treache- 
rously put  to  death  by  Tryphon  his  minister,  b.  c.  139. 

7.  AntiOchus  Pius,  Soter,  or  Sidetes  (that  is,  the  fisher 
or  hunter),  reigned  ten  years,  b.  c.  137  to  127;  in  which  last 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians. 

Axtipas,  &  faithful  martyr,  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  is  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumult  at  Pergamos  by  the  priests 
of  ^Esculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 

Antipas  (Herod).     See  pp.  52,  53. 

Antipatris,  a  small  town  which  was  situated  in  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Casarea.  It  was  formerly  called  Capharsalma  : 
but  being  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  it  was  by 
him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  Hi- 
ther St.  Paul  was  brought  after  his  apprehension  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

Asttoxia,  (Tower  of),  20. 

Apharsites,  and  Apharsachthites,  were  two  tribes  or  na- 
tions in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  by  whom  colonies  of 
them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria  in  place  of 
the  Israelites,  who  had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  greatly  opposed  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6. 
iv.  9.)  Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be  the  Parrhasii 
in  the  east  of  Media ;  others,  the  Persians ;  and  the  Apharsach- 
thites have  been  compared  with  Parasitaceni,  Paroetaceni,  a 
people  of  Media. 

Aphek. — There  are  several  cities  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as, 

1.  Aphek,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Here  the  Philistines  en- 
camped, when  the  ark  was  brought  from  Shiloh,  which  was 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  this  is 
the  Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  53. 

2.  Aphek,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Here  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,-,on  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa.   (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  &c.) 

3.  Aphek,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  near  the 
country  of  the  Sidonians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.  xiii.  4.)  Perhaps  this 
was  the 

4.  Aphek,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  principal  in  Ben-Hadad's 
kingdom,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings 
xx.  26,  &c),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the 
city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and  crushed  27,000.  Probably, 
in  this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonis,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This 
city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  situated  between  Am- 
phipolis  and  Thessalonica,  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  former 
place.  St.  Paul  passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to  Thessa- 
lonica. (Acts  xvii.  1.) 

Apollos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  born  at  Alexandria,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  and  success  in  propagating  the  Gospel. 
His  history  and  character  are  given  in  Acts  xviii.  24 — 28.  xix.  1. 
He  preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  Corin- 
thians, divided  in  their  affections,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
disciples  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  Apollos.  From  these  vain 
disputes  St.  Paul,  certain  of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occa- 
sion to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which  he  requires  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  forget  both  Paul  and  Apollos,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  Christ.  (1  Cor.  i.  12.  iii.  4.  iv.  6.)  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  apostle  alludes  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  Apollos  took  with  him  on  his 
departure  from  Ephesus  for  Corinth:  but  it  is  clear,  that  the 
success  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and  the  admiration  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  for  his  eloquence,  excited  no  envious  emotions  in 
the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  since  he  earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12.),  and  subsequently  recommended  him 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  friendly  attentions  of  Titus. 
(Tit.  iii.  13.) 

Apparel,  royal,  notice  of,  44. 

Apphia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the  ancient  fathers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  inscription  of  his 
epistle  to  Philemon  in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St.  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Archippus.   (Philem.  2.) 

Appii  Forum,  a  small  town  on  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
constructed  by  the  Roman  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  which 


led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  St.  Paul 
passed  through  this  place  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome  ;  whence, 
according  to  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  43  Roman 
miles,  or  about  40  English  miles. 

Apple  trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36. 

AauiLA,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  a  tent-maker  by  occupation ;  who,  with  his  wife  Pris- 
cilla,  was  converted  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Christian  faith.  When 
the  Jews  were  banished  from  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  being  confounded  by  the 
Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired  to  Corinth,  and  afterwards 
became  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom  they 
are  mentioned  with  much  commendation.  (Acts  xviii.  2.  18.  26. 
Rom.  xvi.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  2  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most  cordial 
friendship  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  them :  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own  ;  which 
instance  of  devotedness  to  the  apostle  has  been  referred  to  the 
accusation  preferred  against  the  apostle  before  Gallio  at  Corinth, 
or  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii. 
12.  xix.  24.) 

Ar,  or  Ariel,  of  Moab.     See  Rabbath-Moab. 

Arabia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  including  the  peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed  roip  112  {Bern  KeDesr) 
or  children  of  the  east  (Judg.  vi.  3.  1  Kings  v.  10.  Isa.  xi.  14. 
Jer.  xlix.  28.)  ;  and  in  the  later  books  cp;nj?  (arabim),  or  Ara- 
bians. (2  Chron.  xxii.  1.  Neb.  ii.  19.)  The  Greek  geographers 
divided  this  country  into  three  parts,  Arabia  EuJ«.^&>v  or  Felix, 
risT/jaJxc  or  Petraa,  and  2x«v;t/c  or  Epx^cc,  Deserta :  but  these 
divisions  were  not  anciently  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  nor  are  they  recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament. 

1.  Arabia  Felix  lies  between  the  ocean  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulf's.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior,  producing  various  species  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  &c 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  this 
region. 

2.  Araeia  Petrjea  received  its  name  from  the  city  Petra: 
it  lies  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  extending  to 
Egypt,  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy  plains. 

3.  Arabia  Dkserta  lies  between  the  other  two,  and  extends 
northward  along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia  ;  including  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  between  these 
limits,  and  which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of 
savage  Arabs.  For  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  journey 
across  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  34,  35.         ' 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  Arabians  (meaning 
those  adjoining  Judsea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle  ;  they  paid  king  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11.)  The 
kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  (2  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They  loved  war,  but  made  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  liberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves 
little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Scripture 
gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiii.  20.),  and  the  same  is  their  character  at 
this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  Arabians 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  though  by  far  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue to  profess  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

Arad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Its  king  having  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  they 
afterwards  took  it  with  its  dependencies.  (Num.  xxi.  1 — 3.)  In 
later  times,  Arad  was  rebuilt;  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the  distance  of  20  Roman  miles 
from  Hebron. 

Aram,  fifth  son  of  Shem,  was  father  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  called  Aramaeans.  The  region,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  denominated  Aram,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyria.  Different  parts  of  this  region  are  called  by  different 
names ;  as — Aram  JS'ahararm,  or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers, 
that  is,  Mesopotamia  ;  Aram  of  Damascus  ;  Aram  of  Soba  ; 
Aram  Bethrehob  ;  and  Aram  of  Jifaacha  ;  because  the  cities 
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of  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  and  Maacha,  were  in  Syria ;  or 
at  least,  because  Syria  contained  the  provinces  of  Soba,  Maaeha, 
Rehob,  &c.  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  Aramaeans  those  whom 
the  more  modern  Greeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first  Arama-ans  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  but  at  what  time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aram- 
it,-.  The  Arams  ins  often  warred  against  the  Hebrews;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solomon 
preserved  the  same  authority;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25.) 

An  vh  it,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  on 
which  Noah's  ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  viii.  4.)  It  is  of 
stupendous  height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetually  frozen  snow  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
accession  of  ice.  Agridagh  is  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks  ;  the  Armenians  call  it  Marts  ;  and  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood,  Ktthi  Nuach,  '  the  mountain  of 
Noah  ;'  but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  the  haven  of  the  great 
ship,  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 
184.     Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  150.) 

Ann  v.     See  Hebron. 

Arcuelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
the  government  of  part  of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  p.  51. 

AHcinprrs,  a  Christian,  who  was  either  a  teacher  or  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Colossi.   (Col.  iv.  17.) 

Afxjmvijvy*)  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  powers  and  functions 
of,  104. 

Ahiop  ims,  tribunal  of,  60,  61. 

Ahktas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of  Arabia,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in 
revenge  lor  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas  called  the  Romans 
to  his  assistance  ;  but  some  unaccountable  delay  in  the  marching 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  Syria,  and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  ap- 
pointed an  ethnarch,  whose  jurisdiction  probably  extended  only 
over  the  .lews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed this  name  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived 
from  fen,  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr.  Pococke  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  name  (from  al-hareth)  which  was 
common  to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aitt;oH,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  :  it  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  <>i  Manasseh. 

Ahimatiiea,  a  small  town  to  which  Joseph  belonged  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt, xxvii. 57.)  It  was 
about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
is  now  called  Ramla.  At  present  it  is  a  wretched  dilapidated 
place,  but  exhibits  the  marks  of  having  once  been  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  town.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  M.)  Its 
environs  are  laid  to  be  very  beautiful. 

AiiisiMii  in  s,  ;i  native  of  Tbessalonioa,  ■  city  of  Macedonia, 
who  embraced  Christianity,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 

of  his  journeys.      He  was   seized   in  the  tumult  at   Kphcsus,  and 

was  afterwards  carried  with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 

where  hi'  shared    bis   imprisonment.    (Acts  xi\.  29.   XX.  4.  xxvii. 

8.  Col.  iv.  80,  Philem.84.) 

Ahitiimi  i  n  of  the  Jews,  1P6. 

Auk.      8e«  No  vii. 

Aim  I  i.i.  linos,  the  name  of  a  pi  arc  mentioned  in  Rev.  xvi.  16., 

the  position  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown.    According  to 

some  expositors,  it    is   compounded    of  two  words,  signifying  the 

mountain  of  M ageddo  or  Megiddo;  a  place  situated  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  God's  people 

for  two  memorable   slaughters,  first  of  the   Canaanites    (Judg.  V. 
I!».),     and     afterwards    of    the     Israelites.     (2    Kings    xxiii.     29.) 

other-,  however,  conjecture  thai  the  name  Armageddon  means  a 
dry  barren,  mountainous,  and  desert  country,  such  as  the  Jews 
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deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.     This  meaning  of  the 
word  accords  with  what  is  said  in  Rev.  xvi.  12 — 14. 

A  u  m  iK.s  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions,  officers,  and  disci 
pline  of,  83—87.,  and  of  the  Romans,  93,  94. 

A  it  ms  of  the  Hebrews,  87.  Defensive  arms,  87,  88.  Often 
sive  arms,  88.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  armour  in 
the  New  Testament,  93. 

A unox,  a  brook  and  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxi.  13. 
Deut.  iii.  8.  12.  16.  iv.  28.)  According  to  the  observations  of  the 
traveller  Seetzcn,  its  present  name  is  Mujeb. 

Aitoi.it. — 1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  on  the 
river  Arnon.  (Num.  xxxii.  34.  Deut.  ii.  30.  iii.  12.  Josh.  xii.  2. 
xiii.  25.)  The  cities  of,  or  about  Arocr,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xvii. 
2.,  Prof.  Gesenius  is  of  opinion,  may  mean  the  cities  beyond 
Jordan  generally. — 2.  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.   (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.) 

Aiti'AD,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  near  Hamath,  with  which 
it  is  often  joined,  and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings.  (2 
Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  23.) 

Arpiiaxaii,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary,  was  born  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22 — 24.  xi.  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his  brethren  are  most  of 
them  the  names  of  countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Arphaxad, 
the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  of  Josephus,  viz.  that  it 
denotes  Chaldaea. 

Arrows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88.  Divination  by 
arrows,  143. 

Artaxerxes  (Nnctt'nmK  artachschasciitha),  a  title  of 
several  Persian  kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Persian  word  Artahshetr,  which  is  found  upon  the 
inscriptions  of  Nachschi  Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word 
is  the  Zendish  Khshethro  (also  sherao),  a  king.  But  the  syl- 
lable art  (which  is  found  in  several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanus, 
Artaphernes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have  signified  to  be  great  or 
mighty.  At  least  the  Greeks  gave  it  this  interpretation.  This 
signification  is  now  lost  in  the  Persian.  From  the  original 
Artahshetr,  the  modern  Persians  formed  Ardeshir  (a  name 
borne  by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidcs)  ;  tho 
Armenians,  Artashir  ;  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  He- 
brews, Artachschasciitha.  Two  Persian  sovereigns  who  bore 
this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Artaxerxes,  who  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  them  from  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7 — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who  assumed 
that  name,  and  pretending  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus 
and  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  occupied  the  throne  between  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxes,  who  issued  a  decree  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Jews,  which  was  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  vii.  1. 
viii.  1.)  This  sovereign  is  the  Artaxerxes  surnamed  Longimanus, 
or  the  Long-handed,  from  a  trilling  deformity.  Nehemiah  was 
his  cup-bearer,  and  was  permitted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 
with  a  commission  to  rebuild  its  walls,  and  to  be  the  governor  of 
Judaea. 

"Afrt/uK.     See  Diana. 

A  ins,  origin  of,  180.  State  of  them  from  the  deluge,  until 
alter  the  captivity,  181.  Account  of  some  of  the  arts  practised 
by  the  Jews,  183,  184. 

Aittiiorii,  or  A  it  x  no  in,  a  city  or  country  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

An\  in,  or  An  uirs,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bleutherus,  on  the  coat  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Tyre.  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  8.)  The  Anv  viiiti.  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  IS.  The 
Arvadites  were  employed  as  mariners  by  the  Tynans. 

Asv.  king  of  Jbdab,  succeeded  his  father  Abijam,  a.  c.  951. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
WOTShip  Of  the  true  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  the 
prophet  Hanani  having  reproved  him  for  his  distrust  in  C,»<\  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ben-haded  king  of  Syria,  he  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many  of  his  Iricnd-.  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  severe  lit  of  the  gout,  B.  C  H86. 

Asmm,    lli.Mvv   and    .1 1  in   in  i  v,    of  the   tribe    of  Levi,    were 

constituted  by  David,  chiefs  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  their 

families   formed  a  part.    (1  Chroii.   xxi.    1.)      They  are   all   three 

termed  prophets  or  seers  (l  Chren.  xxv.  r>.  a  Chron.  xxix.  30. 
xxxv.  15.),  which  appellation  is  supposed  to  refer  rather  to  their 
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genius  as  sacred  poets  and  musicians,  than  to  their  possessing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Psalms  1.  lxxiii. — lxxxiii.  were  composed  by 
Asaph. 

Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  and  wife  of  Joseph, 
was  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Gen.  xli.  45.  and 
xlvi.  20.)  The  etymology,  Gesemus  observes,  is  Egyptian  (but 
obscure),  and  this  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  for, 
according  to  Coquerel,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely  analagous 
to  this  has  been  discovered  on  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is 
composed  of  the  monosyllable  As  and  Neith,  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Minerva. 

Ashdod.     See  Azotus,  p.  411.  infra. 

Asher,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxx.  13.  1  Chron.  ii.  2.)  For  the 
limits  of  the  canton  assigned  to  this  tribe,  see  p.  17.  But  they 
never  expelled  the  nations  of  the  country,  nor  did  they  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  them.  Their  soil  pro- 
duced abundance  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asher  tamely  submitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  right- 
ing men  of  this  tribe  were  41,500  ;  in  the  wilderness  they 
amounted  to  53,400. 

Ashkenaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Gomer  (Gen.  x.  3.  Jer.  Ii.  7.), 
and  the  father  or  head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in  northern 
Asia  is  intended  is  evident  from  its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer 
(Cymmeria),  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  Ararat  (Armenia), 
in  the  second.  The  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany,  and  use 
the  word  in  that  signification.  Bochart  was  of  opinion  that  the 
regio  Ascania  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  was  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Ashkenaz. 

Ashpenaz,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or  rather  one  of  the  chief 
chamberlains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to  select 
certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  Chaldaeans.  In  this  number  he  included  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  whose  names  he  changed  into  Chal- 
deean  appellations.  Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
sent  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  with  apprehension ; 
he  had,  however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  constraint  towards 
them.  At  that  time,  as  in  our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  frequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  infraction  of  their  wills.  In  acced- 
ing to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend ;  and  the  grateful  prophet  specially  records  that 
God  had  disposed  him  to  treat  him  with  kindness.  (Dan.  i.  3 
-16.) 

Astahoth,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 
Asuur,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  iii.  11.),  who  gave  his  name  to 
Assyria. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes  the  proconsular  Asia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  seven  churches  of 
Ephesus,  Laodicsa,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

Asiarchs,  officers  appointed  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  140.  In  our 
version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  are  termed  the  chief  of  Asia. 

Askelon,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
between  Azoth  and  Gaza  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  about  520  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Askelon,  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18.)  This  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. During  the  crusades  it  was  a  station  of  considerable 
importance,  but  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

Asmonjeans,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Maccabees,  the 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon.     See  p.  50. 

AsNApr-ER,  the  proper  name  of  an  Assyrian  king  or  general. 
(Ezra  iv.  10.)  On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.  2.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  different  name  of  Esarhaddon. 

Aspiiar,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ix.  33.  which  Calmet 
supposes  to  be  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea.  For  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  27,  28. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  was  declared  to  be  un- 
clean,  and  consequently  not  fit   to  be  eaten  by  the   Israelites. 
(Lev.  xi.  26.)     Asses  were  reared  by  them  for  draught,   175. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  the  Jews,  of  worship- 
Vol.  II.  3  F 


ping  an  ass,  see  p.  137.     And  on  the  subject  of  Balaam's  ass 
speaking,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 

Assembly  at  Ephesus,  powers  of,  61. 

Assos,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  according  to  some  geogra-' 
phers,  but  of  Troas,  according  to  others.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xx.  13,  14. 

Assyria,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  enclosed  between  those  two  rivers, 
from  the  part  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leav- 
ing Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not  far  from  their 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that  so  small  a  country  should 
have  been  able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ;  a  number  which  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many  attendants  they  must 
have  had,  exclusive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of  enigma 
is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  these  vast  armies  were 
formed.  From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  extensive  domain,  a  war- 
like band  frequently  issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neighbouring 
country,  carrying  away  the  inhabitants,  who,  having  no  other 
resource,  incorporated  themselves  with  the  conquerors.  United, 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded  onwards, 
ravaging  other  lands,  and  increasing  their  army  with  the  despoil- 
ed inhabitants,  who  in  like  manner  joined  them.  Thus  were 
formed  those  wandering  hordes  which,  under  the  name  of  Assy- 
rians, subdued  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  devastation 
through  Chaldaa,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their 
conquests  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  became  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  the 
vestiges  of  the  most  famous  cities,  Nineveh  for  instance,  which, 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  reached  us,  have  been  justly  enu- 
merated among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain,  likewise, 
that  we  inquire,  what  were  the  manners,  religion,  commerce,  and 
usages  of  the  Assyrians.  They  must  have  been  those  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  conquerors  and  barbarians,  who  allowed  the  greatest  liberty 
in  their  police  and  their  ceremonies,  provided  none  of  their  people 
adopted  laws  or  practices  which  might  obstruct  the  success  of 
their  warlike  expeditions. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  people  in  this  unsettled  state  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  write  annals  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or  furnish  any  certain  dates.  The 
memory  of  the  principal  facts  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  variations 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe 
to  the  latter  almost  all  the  historical  knowledge  we  possess  rela- 
tive to  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  greatly  disfigured  it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities, 
and  assimilating  events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a  manner, 
that  when  we  imagine  we  are  in  possession  of  authentic  facts, 
we  frequently  discover  them  to  be  only  Grecian  fables.  This 
observation  may  serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  histories  of  these  ancient 
times. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Assyria  illustrative  of  the  Prophetic 
Writings. 
The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  (Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  95.)  Ninus  reigned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  historians 
(Jul.  African,  and  Euscbius  in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen  years.  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c. 
i. — iv.)  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  ancient  city  of  Nine- 
veh, which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his  time. 
(Gen.  x.  9,  10.)  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  world  2737,  b.  c.  1267, 
during  the  period  when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Semiramis,  who  reigned 
forty-two  years.  She  enlarged  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  she 
left  in  a  flourishing  state  to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  m.  2831,  b.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  successors  ot 
Ninyas,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  who  flourished  a.  m. 
3180,  b.  c.  824;  and  even  then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  filled  the  Assyrian  throne.     It  is  evident,  how 
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ever,  that  Nineveh  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  immense  extent, 
whose  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  cities  abounding  in 
wealth  ami  luxury,  were  extremely  corrupt  in  their  morals.  But, 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign  and  subjects  repented 
and  abandoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.  About  fifty  years  after  the 
time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  mention  a  king  of  Assyria,  named 
Pll,  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Menu- 
hem  (2  Kings  xv.  19.  1  Chron.  v.  86.),  who  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  his  assistance, 
and  secure  him  on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
in  whose  reign  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having  risen  to 
their  utmost  height,  God  raised  up  enemies  to  chastise  them. 
Arbaces  the  Median,  indignant  at  the  effeminate  and  luxurious 
life  which  Sardanapalus  led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon,  to  shake  oil'  the  yoke  of  so  worthless  a 
sovereign.  After  various  engagements,  they  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the  city  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  besiegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  walls.  But  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  swollen  with 
continual  rains,  overflowed  part  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 10.),  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  furlongs.  Sardanapalus,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  women  and  all  his  immense  treasures.  (Usher's  Annals,  p. 
48.  a.  m.  3254.  Athenseus,  lib.  xii.  c.  12.)  Arbaces  and  Belesis 
then  divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus :  the  former  had 
Media,  which  he  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon, 
where  he  reigned  fourteen  years  :  Nineveh  they  left  to  Ninus 
the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Assyria,  and 
maintained  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  considerable 
splendour;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  there 
Wen  formed  three  considerable  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Nineveh, 
that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medcs.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider each  of  them,  separately,  according  to  the  share  they  had 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Bahdav,  by  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  12.), 
is  the  Nabonassar  of  profane  historians.  He  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  of  which    he  made    Babylon  the   metropolis.      He 

was  succeeded  by  his   son  Merodach-Baladan,  who  cultivated 

Hezekiah's  friendship,  as  appears  from  the  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  the  latter,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  xx.  12.),  v.  m.  3391,  B.  c.  713.  After  this  time 
the  sacred  historians  are  silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
until  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  the  .next  column. 
The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left  king  of  Assyria  and  Nine- 
veh, is  the  TieKATB-VILEBEH  of  the  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  2!). 
xvi.  7.  10.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.),  a.  m.  3257,  B.  c.  747.  His 
empire  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Bast;  as 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  sent  to  request  his  assistance  against  lie/in 
king  of  Damascus,  and  I'ekah  king  of  Israel.      Accordingly,  Tig- 

lath-pileser  advanced  with  a  numerous  army,  defeated  Rezin,  cap- 
tured  Damascus, and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by 
the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.)  and 

Amos.  (i.  5.)  He  also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  conquered 
I'ekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  J>ut  Aha/,  SOOIl  had  cause  to  regret  this  unhallowed 
alliance  :  for  Tiglath-pileser  exacted  from  him  such  immense 
sums  ul  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own 
trosscrres,  but  also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 

(2  Chron.  \wiii.  20,21.24.)  Aha/,  became  tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  successors  found  abundance  01  pretexts 
for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ultimately  ruined 
and  subverted. 

Sm  vi. m  v  mi  ii,  the  successor   of  Tiglath-pileser,  came  into 

Syria,  v.  m.  8280,  a.  0.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  Of  [saiah  fxvi.  I.),  delivered 
three  years   before.       lie    then    att  ad.ed    >'iiaiu.    and    completed 

the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  carrying  them 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Thus  terminated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  i.  jr.  8288,  b.  c.  781.  (2  Kings  xvii.  8.  wiii.  si- 
ll.)    Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God,  escaped  the 

fury  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom,  however,  he  became  tributary, 
ami  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  .Nineveh. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  most  bf  the  maritime  cities  thai 
were  subject  to  the  Tj  ri  ins  revolted  against  them,  and  submitted 
to  the   Assyrian*.    Shalmaneser  advanced  to  their  assistance. 
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These  cities  furnished  him  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  or  seventy  ves- 
sels, manned  by  eight  hundred  Phoenician  rowers.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only  ;  who  dispersed 
their  fleet,  and  took  live  hundred  prisoners.  The  Assyrian  mon- 
arch did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre  ;  but  he  left  bodies  of 
troops  in  its  vicinity  to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducts  whence  the 
Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  His  precautions  were 
frustrated  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  within  their  city.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgments  which  are  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his 
prophecies.  And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  to  attack  the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.) 
Sknxacukki  h  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria  a.  m.  3287. 
ii.  c.  717,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  war,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Egypt.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  oil"  the 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  Shalmaneser.  It  appears  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance 
and  defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  (Isa.  xx.  1.  et  seq.  2  Kings  xviii.  24.  xix. 
9.)  Upon  Hezekiah's  refusal  of  the  tribute,  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  and  captured  the  principal  cities 
of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  Damascus  in  his 
progress.  The  pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pil- 
laged, implored  peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  he  would 
prescribe  :  and  gave  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the  Assyrian,  regardless 
alike  of  the  sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued  the  war, 
and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  able  to  withstand  his  power ;  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Judah,  none  remained  uncaptured  but  Jerusalem,  which  was 
reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  however,  encouraged 
Hezekiah  by  promises  of  divine  interposition  and  deliverance, 
and  announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obliged  to  return 
into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings  xix.  20 — 34.)  Accordingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanced 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  returned  into  Judah  with  im- 
mense spoil,  and  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  :  but  an  angel 
of  Jehovah  slew  one  hundred  and  eighty-live  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kings  xix.  35.)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  two  of  his  sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  savage  temper, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  (2 
Kings  xix.  37.  Tobit  i.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  war  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick, 
and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that  the  shadow  of 
the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  his  recovery.  (2  Kings  xviii. 
xix.  xx.  Isa.  x xxviii.  xxxix.) 

\.  m.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Esati- 
HAimoN,  another  of  his  sons  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  called 
Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (xx.  1.)  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  he  waged  war  with  the  Philistines,  from  whom  his 
general,  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  Be  also  attacked  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx.),  and  [dumsaor  Edom  (Isa.  txxivA  in  order 

to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  committed  against  his  lather  Sen- 
nacherib; and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manas- 
Beh  king  Of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  This  last 
war,  howeVer,  happened  long  after  those  above  related.  Esar- 
haddon  restored  the  glory  of  Assyria  ;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  victories,  to  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of  Baby- 
lon, having  availed  himself  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  commo- 
tions  occasioned   by  the  extinction  of  the   royal    family,  to  make 

himself  master  of  thai  city,  and  annex  it  to  his  former  dominions. 

Maiiasseh,  having  1 n  restored  to  the  divine  favour  after  a  deep 

and  Sincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  short  captivity  at  Babylon,  (t'sher's  Annals, 
v.  m.  8827.) 

Saosduehiii    or    \  i  r.  i<  ii  vu  m /./.  wt  I.  succeeded    Esar-liaddon, 

and  reigned  twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Bavujgcon- 
quered  Arphaxad  king  of  the  Medcs  (the  Deiocea  of  Herodotus, 
lib.  i.  ec.  mi,  102.).  be  resolved  to  Bubjugata  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,     lie  therefore  despatched  Solofemea  into  Syria 

and  Palestine  with  an  immense  army  ;  but  that  general  "as  slain, 
and  hi,  army  totally  discomfited,  before  Hethulia.  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  apoi  r\  phal  book  of  Judith. 

4.X.8366,  r..e.  t.ls,  Saracus,  otherwise   called   ('hinaldon  or 
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Chyna-Ladanus,  succeeded  Saosduchin  in  the  Assyrian  throne. 
Having  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  his  effemi- 
nacy, and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolassar, 
satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages  king  of 
Media,  leagued  together  against  him.  He  was  besieged  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  taken  by  his  enemies,  who  partitioned  his 
dominions  between  them  ;  Nabopolassar  becoming  master  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxares  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  (Usher's  Annals,  a.m.  3378.  Calmet,  Precis 
de  l'Histoire  Profane  de  l'Orient,  §  I.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  329 — 
333.) 

Assyrian  Idols,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  138. 

Astahte,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Astroxomy  and  Astrology  of  the  Jews,  186,  187. 

Athaliah,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Samaria,  and  wife  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah.  Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
seized  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Jehoram  (whom 
he  had  by  other  wives)  except  Jehoash,  who  was  providentially 
saved  by  Jehosheba,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Athaliah  was  slain,  after  an  usurpation  of  six  years.   (2  Kings  xi.) 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  sometimes  a  very  power- 
ful commonwealth,  distinguished  by  the  military  talents,  but  still 
more  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Saint  Paul  coming  hither,  a.  d.  32,  found  them  plunged  in  idol- 
atry, occupied  in  inquiring  and  reporting  news,  curious  to  know 
every  thing,  and  divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  hap- 
piness. (Acts  xvii.)  From  an  altar  erected  to  the  "  Unknown 
God"  (for  the  origin  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90),  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  taking  opportunities  here  to  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
was  carried  before  the  judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  the  Areopagus; 
where  he  gave  an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning.  (See  an  account  of  the  Areo- 
pagus in  pp.  60,61.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art  at  Athens  now 
adorn  the  British  Museum.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  modern  state  of  Athens,  and  of  its  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  the  Classical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Atoxemext,  fast  of,  127. 

Attalia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  chief 
residence  of  the  prefect.  It  derived  its  name  from  king  At- 
talus,  its  founder.  Hither  Saint  Paul  went  from  Perga  in 
Pamphylia.  (Acts  xiv.  25.)  It  still  subsists  under  the  name  of 
Sattalia. 

Augustus  (Octavius)  the  first,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment  to 
be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1. — The  forty-second 
year  of  his  reign  is  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  born.  The 
title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received  from  the  flattery  of  the 
senate,  became  the  personal  appellation  of  his  successors ;  and 
St.  Luke  has  employed  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  to  desig- 
nate Nero.  (Acts  xxv.  21.25.) 
I    Atex.     See  Ox",  infra. 

Avex  (Plain  of),  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  part  of  Syria  near 
to  Damascus :  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Un,  and 
is  proverbially  considered  as  a  delightful  valley.  As  the  original 
word  (Bikath-Aven,  which  is  retained  in  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Amos  i.  5.)  signifies  the  plain  of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  place  remarkable  for  idolatry,  Bethel  being  called 
Beth-A  ven  in  Hos.  v.  8.  for  that  reason. 

Avims,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Gaphtorim  or  Philistines.   (Deut.  ii.  23.) 

Avites  or  Avim,  the  inhabitants  of  Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city 
whence  colonies  were  sent  into  Samaria.  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  31.) 
Ava  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
Chaldsa. 

Azariah. — 1.  The  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  also  called 
Uzziah  (which  see  infra)  : — 2.  The  name  of  several  high- 
priests  among  the  Jews  : — and,  3.  The  name  of  a  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Asa.   (2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2.) 

Azekah,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  east  of  Bethlehem.   (Josh.  xv.  35.) 

Azotus,  or  Ashbod,  a  city  of  Judaea,  is  situated  between  Gaza 
and  Jamnia,  or  Jafnia,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pleasant  plain.  Here  the  ark  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
over  the  Philistine  idol  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and  Philip  the 
Evangelist  was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  in  its  vicinity  are  numerous  reliques  of  antiquity. 
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Baal,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Baalberith,"} 

Baalzeeub,   £.  Phoenician  idols,  notice  of,  138. 

Baalzephox,  j 

Baah-eor,  a  Canaanitish  idol,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  in  chief  to  Jero- 
boam I.:  he  treacherously  killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and  after- 
wards usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c.  953 — 930. 

Babylox,  the  metropolis  of  Chaldaja,  began  to  be  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  both  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  confusion  of  tongues.  (Gen.  xi.  4 — 8.)  It  was  celebrate^ 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially  after  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area 
of  480  stadia,  or  nearly  60  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200 
in  height.  The  river  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  noble  bridge,  about  a  fur- 
long in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide.  (Dr.  Hales  has  given  a 
copious  and  accurate  account  of  ancient  Babylon  in  his  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  453 — 456.) 

The  banks  of  the  waters  of  Babylon  were  planted  with  willows, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  Isaiah  (xv.  7.), 
describing  in  prophetic  language  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  that  they  shall  be  carried  away  to  the 
■valley  of  -willows.  The  territory  surrounding  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  is  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  plains,  whose 
soil  is  rich;  and  the  river  banks  are  still  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
covered  with  the  grey  osier  willows,  on  which  the  captives  of 
Israel  suspended  their  harps  (Psal.  exxxvii.  1 — 4.),  and  refused 
to  be  comforted,  while  their  conquerors  tauntingly  commanded 
them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  most  terrible  denunciations 
were  uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (compare 
Vol.  I.  p.  126.)  the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions  has 
been  shown  by  various  modern  travellers  who  have  described 
the  present  state  of  its  ruins.  (See  particularly  Mr.  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  the  accuracy  of  whose  state- 
ments is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  interesting  de- 
scription contained  in  his  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258 
— 394. :  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  308 
—332.  337 — 400.;  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 188.,  who  also  attests  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  has  adopted  his  measurements.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  the  sea.  Jere- 
miah, to  the  same  purport,  says  (li.  36.  42.),  I  will  dry  up  the 
sea  of  Babylon  and  make  her  springs  dry. —  The  sea  is  come 
up  upon  her.  She  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves 
thereof.  Megasthenes  (in  Eusebius  De  Praip.  Evang.  lib.ix.c.41.) 
states,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before  so 
greatly  abounded  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  sea. 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situated,  both  in  respect  to 
commerce  /and  as  a  naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  large  vessels; 
and  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  JWiharmalca,  or  the  Royal  River,  supplied  the  city  with 
the  produce  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas.  Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  this 
part  also  of  the  Babylonian  greatness.  She  improved  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  three 
thousand  galleys.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times,  we 
hear  little  of  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Babylon:  for, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphrates  was  not 
only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by  being  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  left  to  spread  over  the  country  ;  but  the  Persian 
monarchs,  residing  in  their  own  country,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea  on  that  part  of  their  empire,  purposely  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  both  rivers  by  making  cataracts  in  them;  that 
is,  by  raising  dams  across  the  channel,  and  making  artificial  falls 
in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come 
up.  Alexander  began  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  by 
demolishing  the  cataracts  upon  the  Tigris,  as  far  up  as  Seleucia, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  great  designs  ;  those  upon  the 
Euphrates  still  continued.  Ammianus  Marccllinus  mentions 
them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliii.  14., 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation)  speaks  of  the  Chaldssans  exulting 
in  their  ships  ;  which,  Bp.  L.  remarks,  he  might  justly  do,  in  his 
time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no  foundation  for  any  such 
boast.     (Bp.  Lowth,  on  Isa.  xliii.  14.) 
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Babylon  rapidly  declined  daring  the  Persian  dynasty:  Darius 
Hystapes  broke  down  the  walls  and  look  away  the  Kates,  which 
Cyrus  had  spares.  Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actually  employed 
ten  thousand  labourers  tor  two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish; 
but  the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive  by  his  premature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled 
Babylon,  to  build  Selcucia  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  he 
transplanted  the  inhabitants;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  about  the 
Christian  a  ia,  "the  greater  part  of  Babylon  was  become  a  desert," 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted  into  a  park,  where  they  took 
the  recreation  of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time,  a.  d.  340.  Its  ruins 
are  now  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Thus 
gradually  have  been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scripture  : — "Ba- 
bylon, the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  God 
overthrew.  It  shall  never  be  re-established,  neither  shall  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab  shall  not 
pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  fold  there: 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howling  monsters 
shall  fill  their  houses  : — for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."   (Isaiah  xiii.  19 — 22.) 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  described  by  recent  tra- 
vellers, are  so  vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  it  not  for  the  layers 
of  bricks  which  are  found  therein.  They  are  fire-baked,  and  ce- 
mented with  zepht,  or  bitumen  ;  between  each  layer  are  found 
oziers.  Here  are  found  those  large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted 
With  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  arc  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities.  The  composition  of 
these  bricks  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  given  by  the 
sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of  Babel.  Let  us  make  brick 
(said  they),  and  burn  them  thoroughly.  Jind  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.   (Gen.  xi.  3.) 

The  name  of  Babylon  was  mystically  given  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in  the  critical  preface 
to  his  first  epistle,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  361,  362.     The 

Babylonian  Kibsboh 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and  hero  Nimrod,  after  the 
dispersion  which  followed  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel.  "  It  extended  from  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia 
towards  the  north,  over  Calneh  (Ctcsiphon),  as  far  as  Accad 
(Nisibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  including  the  whole  land  of  Shi- 
nar.  Bat,  however  powerful  for  those  times,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  have  been  either  populous  or  well  organized.  Even  the 
four  cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strongholds  of  this  king- 
dom, were  nothing  more  than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  extensive  domain,  it 
must  have  been  universally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently,  it  was  of  short  duration;  and  Nimrod's  Babylon 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  that  universal  monarchy 
which  took  it-  ri<e  in  a  later  age,  and  among  a  different  people." 
(Jalm's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  6.) 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Babi  idm  lb  or  Chaxbjbab  Em- 
m  ax,  to  if, i  ■  Predictions  of  the  Prophet*. 

a.m.  3398,  n.  c.  606.  Nabopdlassar  having  associated  his  son 
NEDUCiiAiivK/./.Ait  with  bin  in  the  empire,  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  bad  revolted  from 
him.  In  his  way  thither,  the  young  prince  ,|  Seated  the  army 
of  Pharaoh-Necbo  king  of  Egypt,  and  recaptured  Carchemish. 
(Jer.  \lvi.  2.)  Having  penetrated  into  Jadan,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, atld  tOOk   it.  and  can    ed  Jehoiakim,  the  yon  of  .lo.-iah,  king 

of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him  carried  to 

Babylon;    but,  being   moved  with    his    repentance    and  alilictiou, 

he  restored  him  to  bis  throne.  (2  Chron.  sxxvi.  6.)  Great  num- 
bers of  the  .lews,  and  among  the  rest,  .some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  t<>  Babylon,  whither  all  the  royal 
treasures,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  like- 
wise transported.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7.  Dm.  i.  I—  7.)  Thus  was 
accomplished  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced  to  Heze- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix/5 — 7.)  Prom  this  celebrated 
period,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
U)  date  the  seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  .lews  at  Baby- 
i  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  thus  taken  captives  was  the  prophet  Daniel;  Bzekiel 

followed  Bome  time  iillerwaids. 

A.M.  3399,  B.C.  605.  Nabopol  issar  died,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
began  to  reign   alone;   and  in    the   fourth  year  of  his   empire    he 
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had  the  memorable  vision  related  and  interpreted  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  (ii.)  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Babylon,  whose  generals  marched  against  him,  and  ravaged  hia 
country.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,2.)  Jehoiakim  "  slept  with  his  lathers," 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18,  19.);  though  the  precise  man- 
ner of  its  fulfilment  is  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian.  Je- 
hoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also  called  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii.  24.),  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  father  ;  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taken  by  tho 
generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  were  carried  into 
captivity,  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6 — 16.) — Mattaniuh,  also 
called  Zcdekiah,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  left  at  Jerusalem,  a.  jr.  3405,  b.  c.  599. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  continue  long  at  Babylon.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  Zedekiah  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  his  oath  of 
fidelity,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  him,  defeated  his  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, (xliv.  30.)  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope, 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated, and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  a.  h.  3416,  b.  c.  588.  Ze- 
dekiah was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Riblath, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  was.  After  seeing  his  two  children  put 
to  death  before  his  face,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged  and  burnt, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  survived  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Only  a  wretched  remnant  of 
the  common  people  was  left  in  Judaea,  under  the  government  of 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xl.  5.)  ;  who  being  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  part  of  the  people 
withdrew  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xli.  xiii.),  and  the  rest  were, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  transported  to  Babylon  by  Ncbuzaradan. 
(Jer.  Hi.  30.) 

a.  m.  3419,  b.  c.  585.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  siege  of  Tyre  ;  he  closely 
invested  it  for  twelve  years,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this  interval  he  waged  war  with 
the  Sidonians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  IMomites,  or  Idumeans, 
in  conformity  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Oha- 
diah.  (Jer.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxvi. — xxviii.  Obad.  through- 
out.) Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  Egypt, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  (Ezek.  xxix. — xxxi.)  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  (the  Apries  of  profane  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  80.  Ezek.  xxxii.)  ;  and  Amasis,  his 
rival  for  the  throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  in  his  stead. 
Nebuchadnezzar  carried  a  great  number  of  captives  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  from  these  successful  expeditions,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar employed  himself  in  embellishing  Babylon;  but,  to  hum- 
ble his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1 — 2?.);  and  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  was  bereft  of  his   senses,  precisely  in   the   manner 

that  had  been  ton-told.  (28 — 88.)     At  length  he  recovered  his 

understanding    (84 — 37.),   and  shortly  after   died,   in    the    forty 

third  year  of  his  reign,  l.  k.  8442,  b.c  563.     He  was  succeeded 

by  El  I  I -Minion  wn.  who  reigned  Onlj  two  \ears.  He  liberated 
.lehoachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  detained  in  captivity 
nearly  thirty-seven  years.  (Jer.lti.  31.)  Kvil-Mciodach  becom- 
ing odious  to  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  bis  debauchei  ies 
and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.     Neriglissar,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reigned  in 

his  stead;  and  after  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  being  slain  In 
battle,  he  WBS  succeeded  by  I  .aboTl isoaivhod.  a  w  icked  anil  inglo- 
rious prince,  whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his  crimes.  To 
him  succeeded  BxLSHAZBAB,  called   by    Herns', s.   .Ncbonidus,  ami 

b\  Heroditus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Bvil-Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the 

nations  of  the    ea  t  were    to   be    sub|ei  t.  as   al-o   to    bis    son  and 

grandson.    (Calmet;  Precis  de  I'Histoire  Prophase  de  I'OiKut, 

II.       Dissertations,  torn.  ii.  Dp.  833—385.) 

Babtlobiab  Idols,  notice  of,  189. 

H  hi  in  i.i ».  or  consecrated  stones,  notice  of,  188. 

Baxaav,  the  son  of  Boor,  dwelt  at  Pethoi  in  .Mesopotamia, 
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not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates.  He  was  sent  for  by  Balak 
king  of  Moab  to  curse  the  Israelites ;  but  instead  of  curses,  he 
pronounced  only  blessings.  (Num.  xxii. — xxiv.)  It  is  a  ques- 
tion much  debated  among  commentators,  whether  Balaam  was 
a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  only  a  magician  and  diviner  or 
fortune-teller :  and  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  strong,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  both — a  Chaldaean  priest, 
magician,  and  astrologer  by  profession,  a  prophet  by  accident. 
He  dwelt  in  a  country,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  observation  of  the  stars  ;  and  the  astronomy  of 
antiquity  was  never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology.  His  fame,  in 
every  thing  which  at  that  time  formed  the  science  of  Chaldaea, 
filled  Asia:  the  honours  and  presents  which  he  received,  show 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  religion  was  not  a  pure 
idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  the  Lohd  :  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  did  not  simultaneously  disappear  among 
the  nations;  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
Melchisedek,  Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimelech.  The  history  of 
Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
which  is  found  out  of  Canaan.  If  the  rites  celebrated  by  him 
were  not  devoid  of  superstition  ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  favoura- 
ble construction  upon  the  enchantments  which  Moses  seems  to 
attribute  to  him,  it  only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban,  blended 
error  and  truth.  The  mixed  religion,  thus  professed  by  him, 
furnishes  a  key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal  maledic- 
tions were  at  that  time  regarded  as  inevitable  scourges,  and  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should  find  in 
Moab  an  adversary,  who  was  capable  of  opposing  Moses ;  and  it 
was  only  opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest  to  a  priest. 
In  the  judgment  of  these  nations,  Moses  was  a  formidable  magi- 
cian ;  and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years  before,  they  sought 
out,  on  their  part,  a  magician,  to  defend  them :  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
circumstances  will  enable  us  without  difficulty  to  conceive  how 
Balaam  received  the  gift  of  prophecy.  The  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he, 
occasionally,  at  least,  was  inspired.  Besides,  his  predictions  are 
extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  always  sanctify  the  heart.  (See 
Matt.  vii.  22.)  If,  then,  we  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
memorable  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation  reasons  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  The  Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  borders 
of  Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering  ; 
they  knew  that  Moses  would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land, 
even  without  Moses,  God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How  encouraging  must 
this  circumstance  have  been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were  about  to  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless  against 
them  would  be  the  superstitions  of  those  idolatrous  nations.  The 
three  hills  on  which  Balaam  offered  sacrifices  in  the  presence  of 
the  Israelitish  camp,  remind  us  of  one  of  the  prejudices  of 
ancient  times.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of  aspect 
induced  a  change  of  condition.     On  this  subject  compare  p.  90. 

Baladan,  or  Merodach-Baladan,  the  Belesis  and  Nabonas- 
sar  of  profane  historians,  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Babylon,  he  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sardana- 
palus,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose  death  he  had  Babylon  for  his 
share  of  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus,  as  already  related  in 
p.  192.  of  this  Index. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  krtown  only  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  invited  Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Israelites. 
See  Balaam. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  36. 

Banishment,  a  Jewish  punishment,  notice  of,  66. 

Battism  of  Proselytes,  109.  Analogy  between  Circumcision 
and  Baptism.     See  p.  1 10.  and  note. 

Bakabbas,  the  name  of  a  seditious  robber,  whose  release  the 
Jews  demanded  of  Pilate.   (John  xviii.  40.) 

Bauaciuas,  the  father  of  Zacharias,  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
35.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jehoiada  the  high-priest;  it  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names. 

Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Debo- 
rah, delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (Judg.  iv.  v.  Heb.  xi.  32.) 

Barbarian,  one  who  belongs  to  a  different  nation,  and  uses 
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a  different  language.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  Under  the  terms  "Greeks"  and 
"  Barbarians"  Saint  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind. 
Bargains  and  Sales,  how  made  and  ratilied,  81. 
Bar-jesus,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the  island  of  Crete;  who 
opposing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity,  was  by  St.  Paul  struck 
blind.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)  On  the  nature  of  this  blindness,  see  p.  197. 
The  same  miracle,  which  punished  the  impostor,  converted  the 
proconsul.  St.  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name  si<Tii- 
fying  sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  procon- 
sul's council,  who  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his  credit,  if  the 
Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bar-josah,  a  patronymic  appellation  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
(Matt.  xvi.  17.) 

Barnabas,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite  by  descent,  and  born 
of  parents  who  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St.  Paul's  principal  associate  in  his 
labours  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  a  son  of  co?isola- 
tion,  after  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Acts  iv 
36.  ix.  27.  xi.  22.  25. 30.  xii.  25.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  first  disciples. 
According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Albanopolis. 

Bartimjeus,  or  the  son  of  Timajus,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho, 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of  si°-ht 
(Mark  x.  46.) 

Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  scribe  or  secretary  and 
faithful  friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Egypt.  (Jer.  xxxvi.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Baruch,  see  p.  291,  292. 

Bash  an,  or  Batan^ia,  district  of,  18.  Forest  of  Bashan. 
See  p.  36. 

Baskets  of  the  Jews,  155. 
Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,  170. 
Bath-Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven.     See  p.  256. 
Bathsheba,  or  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Eliarn  or  Ammiel, 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.     After  his  murder  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  committed  adultery  with 
her.     She  subsequently  was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 
Battle,  order  of,  89. 

Beard,  reverence  of,  in  the  East,  157.  The  corners  of,  why 
forbidden  to  be  marred,  142. 

Beating  to  Death,  punishment  of,  68. 
Beatitudes,  Mount  of,  notice  of,  30. 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  99. 
Beelzebub,  or  Belzebub.     See  p.  138. 
Beeroth,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after- 
wards given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7.  2  Sam. 
iv.  2.)     According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis. 

Beersheba   (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the  well  of  seven),  be- 
cause here  Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.   (Gen.  xx.  31.)     Beersheba  was  given 
by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  afterwards  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)     It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron, 
south  ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Eusebius's  and  Jerome's 
time.     The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed) are  often  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  the  terms — "  From  Dan 
to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam  xvii.  11,  &c),  Dan  being  the  northern, 
Beersheba  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land. 
Beggars,  treatment  of,  83. 
Beheading,  punishment  of,  68. 
Bel,  a  Babylonish  idol,  139. 

Belshazzar,  the  last  monarch  of  Babylon,  grandson  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who  was  slain  while  carousing  with  his  officers  ; 
the  city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated  to  Cyaxares, 
whom  the  Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede. 
Belt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  Notice  of,  88. 
Benhadad  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained  by  the  presents  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baasha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Benhadad  II.,  who  made  war  against  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  defeated.  He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab  ;  but  by  means  of  the  prophet  Elisha  was  obliged  to  return 
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into  his  country  again,  as  related  in  2  Kings  vi.  Shortly  after 
he  besieged  Samaria,  which  city  he  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress 
(2  Kings  vii.)  ;  but,  his  army  being  seized  with  a  panic,  they 
deserted  the  besieged  city,  and  returned  home.  In  the  following 
year,  Benhadad  was  murdered  by  Hazael,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.   (2  Kings  viii.) 

Benjamin,  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  one  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs.  From  him  was  descended  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ;  for  the  situation,  &c.  of  the  canton  allotted  to  which, 
see  p.  17. 

B..H aciiaii,  Valley  of,  31. 

Bkiika,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul  preached  the  Gospel 
■with  great  success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xviii.  10. 

Bkiixicf.,  notice  of,  52. 

Bksou,  Biiook,  26. 

Bkthai-.aka,  the  place  of  the  ford  or  passage,  viz.  of  the  Jor- 
dan. It  is  mentioned  in  John  i. 28.,  where  the  best  manuscripts, 
the  Vulgate,  Saxon,  and  both  the  Syriac  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Nonnus,  read  Kn&j.via.  The  reading  B»6u- 
tkxf,i.  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Grigen  ; 
who,  in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no  such  place  as 
Ba&air;*,  but  saw  a  town  called  B;i6a^  r/tat,  and  therefore  changed 
the  common  reading.    (Campbell  and  Blonifield  on  John  i.  20.) 

Beth  an  v. 

1.  A  town  in  Juda?a,  where  Lazarus  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  was  fifteen  furlongs  east  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Jericho  (John  xi.  8.),  and  was  situated  on  the 
retired  and  shady  side  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
little  village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  mud  hovels.  Somewhere 
on  this  side  of  that  mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  was  only  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Jowett,  with  great  probability,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension:  "for  it  is  said  (Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.), 
that  Jesus  Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
then  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  The 
previous  conversation,  as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  probably  occupy  some  time  while 
walking  toward  Bethany;  for  we  must  not  judge  of  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the  brevity  with  which  the  evange- 
lists record  them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly  ambition  were 
extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
thrni ;  and  two  or  three  ministering  spirits  of  his  train,  becoming 
visible  to  their  eyes,  interrupted  their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  proper  stations."  At  present  the  culti- 
vation around  Bethany  is  much  neglected ;  though  it  is  a  plea- 
sant, romantic  spot,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Various 
supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  Christians.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
pp.  256 — 258.     Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  bap- 
tised.   (John  i.  28  )     Its   exact  position    is   not   known.     See 

B  KIM  A  II  All  \. 

Bktu-avkn,  a  city  not  far  from  Ai,  the  same  as  Bethel, 
where  Jeroboam  L eel  up  his  golden  calves:  whence  the  prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  15.)  in  derision  calls  it  Itith-Aven,  thai  is,  the  House 
of  Vanity,  or  sf  fdola  ,•  instead  of  Bethel,  or  the  House  of  God, 
which  name  bad  been  given  to  ii  bj  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  his 
memorable  vision,  related  in  Gen.  sxvii. 

Bktiii.su  \,  pod  of,  20. 

Bktiili.ih.m,  now  call.  .I  BsiT-L  whim,  was  a  celebrated  city, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem  :  it  was  formerly 
called  Ephratb  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  sxxv.  19.  xlviii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 

It  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz  (Kuth  iii.  11.  iv.  1.),  and  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  0.)  In  Matt.  ii.  1.  5.  it  is 
called  Bethlehem  of  .Indira,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  15.     In  Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  David,  bc- 

CaUSe   David  was    born    and    educated  there.    ( <  "oniparc  John   \  ii. 

42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.)     This  city,  though  not  considerable 

tor  it!  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  18  the  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  (i.  Luke  ii.  6 — 15.):  it  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  soil, 
which  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  name  Bethle- 
hem imports — a  home  of  breath     Between   the  clefts  of   the 

rock,  when  the  soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  lir;s,  and  olives,  appear 
to  grow  in  great  luxuriance.     Bethlehem  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
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large  as  Nazahetu,  and  to  contain  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  wholly  Christians,  and  are 
a  bold,  fierce  race  of  men,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Arabs  stand 
in  awe.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  where 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the  shepherds  of  Judsa, 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  (Luke  ii.  8 — 14.)  : 
and  in  this  valley  Ur.  Clarke  halted  at  the  identical  fountain  for 
whose  delicious  water  David  longed.  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15 — 18.) 
Of  the  various  pretended  holy  places  which  are  here  shown  to 
Christians,  the  cave  of  the  nativity  is  the  only  spot  verified  by 
tradition  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Between  one 
and  two  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  stood 
the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20.  1  Sam.  x.  2.), 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square  Mohammedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the  tombs 
of  saints  and  sheiks  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Bethlehem  are  the  pools  of  Solomon,  which  are  described  in  p. 
29.  supra.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  408 — 420.  See  also 
Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  144.;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, pp.218 — 222.;  Carne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  277.; 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  49.)  On  the  age  of  the  children 
massacred  at  Bethlehem,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  77.  Historical  evidence 
of  that  fact,  I.  p.  419. 

Bethphage,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  figs  which  grew  there. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  run  along  so  near  to  Jerusalem  that  the 
utmost  street  within  the  walls  was  called  by  that  name.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
evangelists. 

Bethsaida,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  the  place  where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  was 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into  a  city  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julia  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  against  which  Christ 
denounced  a  woe  (Matt.  xi.  21.)  for  her  impenitence  and  infi- 
delity, after  the  mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It  also  was 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (John 
i.  44.)  At  present  Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the  name. 
(Jowett's  Christ.  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  178.) 

Beth-shan  or  Beth-siiean,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh,  not  far  from  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  the  Philistines  fastened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
took  it  down  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was 
a  considerable  town,  and  bore,  as  it  had  done  for  several  ages, 
the  name  of  Scythopolis. 

Bethshemksh. 

1.  A  Levities!  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  ark  was 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants,  having  looked  into  it  with  vain  curiosity,  fell 
down  dead,  to  the  number  of  seventy.     (1  Sam.  vi.  19.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.     (Josh,  xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.     (Josh.  xix.  38.  Judg.  i.  33.) 
Betuuel,  the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha,  and  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham, was  the  father  of  Kebekah.     (Gen.  xxii.) 

Betiulia,  a  small  city,  not  far  from  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  the  .Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  city  set  on  a  /till,  mentioned  in  Matt.  v.  14. 
It  stands  on  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  far  and  near:  it  is  at  present  called  Safet,  and  is  a  very 
Btrong  position,  and  might  well  defy  the  power  of  Holofernes 

ami  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith.  (Carne's  Letters,  p.  367.)  Safet 
is  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Jewish  families. 
The  prospect  from  this  place  is  very  extensive.  "  The  view." 
says  the  Rev,  Mr.  Jowett,  "  to  the  south  and  on  either  side,  com- 
prehending about  one-third  of  the  circle,  presents  the  most  sur- 
prising assemblage  of  mountains  which  can  be  conceived.  It  is, 
if  such  an  expression  may  he  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  hills.  To 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  toward  Nazareth,  and  nearly 
the    same    toward     Mount    Tabor    and    Mount   Hermon,  the   far- 

spreading  country  beneath  is  covered  with  ranges  of  mountains; 

which,  having  passed  over  them,  we  Know  to  be  ascent-  and  de- 
scents far  from  inconsiderable  ;  but  which,  from  the  eminence  of 
Safet,  appear  only  as  bold  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the 
colli.  To  the  left  are  the  inhospitable  and  unvisited  mountains 
eastward  Ol  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant  scene 
appears   the  beautiful  lake  of  Tiberias,  fully  seen  from  one  ex- 
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tremity  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  background,  stretching  beyond 
the  utmost  power  of  vision,  are  the  mountains  of  Gilead.     On  a 
clear  day  the  view  in  that  direction  must  be  more  than  forty 
miles."     (Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  184.) 

Betrothing  in  marriage,  ceremony  of,  160,  161. 

Birth  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the  first-born,  163. 

Bithynia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  sea,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Propontis,  and  on  the  east  by  Galatia.  Saint  Peter  addressed 
his  first  Epistle  (among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  who 
were  scattered  throughout  Bithynia.     (1  Pet.  i.  1.) 

Blasphemy,  punishment  of,  62. 

Blessing,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Blindness  of  Elymas,  observations  on,  197.  Jewish  Law 
concerning  blind  persons,  82,  83. 

Blood-Avenger,  office  of,  67. 

Bloody-Offerings,  account  of,  117 — 119. 

Bochim,  valley  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Books,  ancient,  form  of.     See  p.  183. 

Bottles,  form  of,  155.  179. 

Boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  14, 15. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Brazen  Altar  and  Laver,  96. 

Brazen  Serpent,  worship  of,  136,  137. 

Bread,  how  prepared.     See  p.  171. 

Breast-plate  of  the  high-priest,  114.;  and  of  the  Jewish 
soldiers,  87. 

Bricks,  ancient,  form  of,  151.  and  note. 

Britons  (ancient),  writing  of,  182.  note. 

Bruising  in  a  mortar,  punishment  of,  68. 

Bul,  a  Chaldaean  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year. 

Burial,  rites  of,  199 — 201.  Not  always  permitted  to  capi 
tal  prisoners  by  the  Romans,  72. 

Burning  to  death,  punishment  of,  68. 

Burning  of  the  dead,  198,  199. 

Burnt-Offerings,  account  of,  118. 
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C;esar,  originally  the  surname  of  the  Julian  family.  After 
being  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  became  the 
usual  appellation  of  those  of  his  family  who  ascended  the  impe- 
rial throne.  The  last  of  these  was  Nero  ;  but  the  name  was 
still  retained  by  his  successors,  as  a  sort  of  title  belonging  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  In  the  New  Testament  the  reigning  emperor 
is  called  Caesar,  without  any  other  distinguishing  appellation. 
The  persons  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  this  title  are  Augustus 
(Luke  ii.  1.),  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1.  xx.  22.  24,  25.),  Claudius 
(Acts  xi.  8.),  and  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8.  Phil.  iv.  22.) 

C.esarea  of  Palestine,  so  called  as  being  the  metropolis 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  was 
formerly  named  the  Tower  of  Strato  ;  but,  its  harbour  being 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the  Great  erected  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city,  which  he  de- 
nominated Cassarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
great  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  with  games  and  other  ceremonies,  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  and  with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  Caesarea.  Here  Peter  converted  Cornelius  and 
his  kinsmen,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.)  ;  here  lived 
Philip  the  Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8.)  ;  and  here  St.  Paul  so  ad- 
mirably defended  himself  against  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Ter- 
tullus.  (Acts  xxiv.)  Caesarea  now  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
splendour  :  at  present  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of 
the  moles,  the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently  were  both 
its  ornament  and  its  defence,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  creature 
(except  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  resides  within  many  miles  of 
this  silent  desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry  whenever  building  mate- 
rials were  required  at  Acre.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
446 — 448.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  history  and  present  state  of  Caesarea.  See 
his  Travels,  pp.  126—138.) 

Ctesarea  Philippi  (formerly  called  Paneas)  was  situated 
near  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Laish  or 
Lechem  (Judg.  xviii.  7.),  and  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dan- 
ites  (v.  29.)  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Caesarea  was 
a  day's  journey  from  Sidon  ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 


Philip  the  Tetrarch  built  it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged 
it,  and  named  it  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  afterwards,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronius.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt.  ix.  20.  Luke  viii.  43.),  is  said  to  have  been  of  Caesarea 
Philippi.  The  present  town  of  Paneas  is  small ;  and  the  ground 
it  stands  on  is  of  a  triangular  form.  From  this  compressed  situa- 
tion the  ancient  city  could  not  have  been  of  great  extent.  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  289.) 

Caiaphas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  that 
transaction.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57.  Luke  iii.  2.  John  xi.  49.  xviii. 
1 3, 14.  24.  28.  Acts  iv.  6.)  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 
Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  was  the  first 
husbandman,  and  also  the  first  homicide.  (Gen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  right- 
eous.    (1  John  iii.  12.) 

Cainan  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  35,  36.)  as  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Salah ; 
while  in  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen.  x.  24.  xi.  12.  and  1 
Chron.  i.  24.  the  son  of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various  suppositions  have 
been  offered  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  sim- 
plest solution  is  always  the  most  certain.  St.  Luke  wrote  for 
those  Christians  who  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  more 
than  the  original  Hebrew  ;  and,  consequently,  he  preferred  their 
version,  which  adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 
Shem. 

Calamities,  with  which  Palestine  was  visited,  38 — 40. 
Caleb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  with 
Joshua,  to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  where  he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh. 
xiv.  6 — 13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
called  after  his  name.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14.) 
Calendar,  Jewish,  75,  76. 

Calf,  golden,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites,  136.     Account  of 
the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  I.,  136. 
Calvary,  notice  of,  19. 
Camels,  notice  of,  175. 
Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  of,  86,  87. 

Cana,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
to  the  west  of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance  distinctly  proves 
how  accurately,  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  correspond  with 
the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dangerously  ill,  besought 
Jesus  to  come  doiun  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 51.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  small  and  poor  village  (for 
such  it  now  is)  on  the  road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of 
delicious  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  water  is  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  springs  from  the  mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water, 
which  our  Saviour,  by  his  first  public  miracle,  converted  into 
wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In  consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Cana  cherish  the  singular 
notion  that,  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of  this  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Galilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Kanah  (Josh.  xix.  28.),  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  over  the  spot  where 
the  marriage-feast  was  held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
185—188.) 

Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  For  an  account  of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  13. 
15.  How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve  tribes,  16,  17. 
Populousness  of  Canaan,  38.  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  137,  138.  Their  extirpation  considered,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
409,  410. 

Candace,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27. 
This  name  was  common  to  the  Ethiopian  queens  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women,  even  to  his  time, — the  fourth  century. 
(Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.) 

Candlestick,  golden,  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  100. 

Capernaum,  a  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 

lake  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  borders  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 

tribes  of  Zcbulon  and  Nephthalim.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the 

many  mighty  -works  and  discourses  performed  by  our  Saviour, 
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which  brought  a  heavy  wo  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their  infi- 
delity. (Matt.  xi.  23.)  In  the  vicinity  of  tins  town  or  city  our 
Lord  delivered  hi*  admirable  sermon;  and  near  it  also  was  the 
custom-house,  at  which  Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  him  to  the  apoBtieship.  (Matt.  ix.  1.  9.)  Here  the 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  i.  23.  Luke  iv.  33.),  as  the  Chris- 
tians afterwards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  1817  found 
various  remains  of  some  ancient  settlement  in  its  vicinity  ;  but 
in  1823  Bcarcely  a  relique  remained  to  attest  its  former  existence. 
Recent  travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sarcth  from  Capernaum  as  singularly  grand  and  impressive. 
This  place  is  now  called  Tal-hheton  or  Tal-hheivm,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently pronounced.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp. 
469,  470.     Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  168.) 

Caphtok  (Jer.  xlvii.  4.  Amos  ix.  7.)  and  Caphtorim  (Gen. 
x.  14.  Deut.  ii.  23.),  the  name  of  a  country  and  people  whence 
the  Philistines  arc  said  to  have  originated.  According  to  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Caphtor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient 
versions  have  rendered  Cappadocia  ;  but  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete  ;  which  last  both  Cahnet  and  Gesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably  intended.  From  Caphtor, 
a  colony  migrated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 

('  vii  i  al  Punishments  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  66 — 69. 

C  wi'Aiioci  \,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxinc  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  looks  towards  Cilicia.  It  was  famed  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians,  horses  1500,  mules 
2000.  The  Cappadocians  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so 
servile,  that  when  the  Romans  offered  them  their  freedom  to 
live  by  their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  who  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Captain  of  the  Lonu's  Host,  authority  of,  and  influence,  85. 

Captivks,  cruel  treatment  of.     See  pp.  90,  91. 

Captivity  (Babylonish),  state  of  the  Hebrews  during,  49,  50. 

Caravans,  mode  of  travelling  by,  122,  note  7.  173. 

('ai'.i  mi:misii,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  commanding  the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and 
hft  a  strong  garrison  in  it;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces, 
in  the  fourth  \rar  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  say,  that 
Xiglath-pileeer  conquered  it;  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.  Pro- 
fane authors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of  these  wars:  it  is 
probable  that  Carchemish  is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Circe- 
sium,  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the  am;le  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Chaboras  (the  modem  Chebour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

<' wiMKi.,  Mount,  account  of,  30. 

Cartibb,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

C  1 1  ■  1 1 1  v  (Ezra  viii.  17.),  the  name  of  a  country;  perhaps 
Caspia,  the  country  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Cablchin  (ton.  \.  M.  1  Chron.  i.  12.),  a  people,  spoken  of 
as  ;i  colony  of  the  Egyptians;  according  to  liochart  (Phaleg. 
iv.  81.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Greek  writers  constantly 
represent  as  of  Egyptian  origin. 

<',ii  lb  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  37.  174 — 176. 

<\\  i  ass  in  Palestine,  account  of,  32,  33.  150. 

Cbdabi  of  Leber) account  of,  29,  30.  86. 

Ci  ID  bob,  oi  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

CsircuBBA,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
which  city  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  wiii.  is. 

Cbpbab,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to  Simon:  it  means  the 

same  as   rtTpOfc  that  is,  a  stone.      (John  i.  43.) 

(  a  1 1  \s  of  the  Jewish  women,  1 68. 

Ciiai.ii  v.  \,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near   the  junction  of  the 

Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babtxoit, 
whence  il  was  also  denominated  Babylobta.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  known  by  the  names  Bhinar,  Bhinaar,  cec — for  a  sketch 

of  the  profane  history  of  the  Chalil.ian  or  I'abylonian  em- 
pire, illustrative  of  the  prophetic  writings,  see  p.  412.  of  this 
Jlelex. 

<  a  LB  tors,  military,  notice  of,  85,  86. 

Culuaii  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Ca- 
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sius,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates  near  Circcsium. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11.    1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

Chk.mosii,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Cueiiem,  or  irrcmissible  Vow,  account  of,  130. 

Chehethites  and  Pelethites,  who  they  were,  47.  85.  87. 

Chehuhim.     See  p.  96. 

Children,  birth  and  education  of,  163,  164.  Adoption  of, 
164,  165. 

Chinnereth,  sea  of,  26. 

Chios  (Acts  xx.  15.)  is  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samos,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
for  its  wine,  figs,  marble,  and  white  earth. 

Chisleu,  or  Casleu,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year ;  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the 
feasts  and  fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Chittim. —  The  land  of  Chittim,  and  the  isles  of  Chiltim, 
denote,  in  general,  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  &c.  Thus, 
Balaam  foretold  "  that  ships  should  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrians),  and  afflict 
Eber"  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews)  ;  representing  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  invasions.  And  Daniel  foretold  that  "  the  ships  of  Chit- 
tim should  come  against  the  king  of  the  north  (Antiochus 
Epiphancs,  king  of  Syria)  ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  be 
grieved,  and  return"  from  the  south,  or  Egypt,  which  he  had 
invaded,  when  commanded  to  desist  by  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors. (Dan.  xi.  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10 — 12.)  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  is  called  "king  of  Chittim."     (1  Mace.  viii.  5.) 

Chiun  (Amos  v.  26.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

Chorazin,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from  Capernaum.  It  waa 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
were  performed,  whose  inhabitants  he  upbraided  for  their  infi- 
delity.    (Matt.  xi.  21.    Luke  x.  13.) 

Christ  (X/xu-toc),  a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  which  see.  In  the 
New  Testament,  this  appellation  is  given  to  Jesus,  the  anointed 
one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David,  promised  by  God,  and  long 
expected,  the  Messiah. 

Christians,  those  who  profess  to  believe  and  practise  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  appellation  was  first  given  by 
divine  appointment  to  the  believers  at  Antioch.  (Acts  xi.  26.) 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 

Cm  iicii  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its  various  members, 
108—1 11.;    and  of  its  ministers,  1 1 1—116. 

CiiisnAx-nisKATHArM,  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  op- 
pressed the  Israelites  for  eight  years.  This  monarch  must  have 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  his  conquests  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  Canaan.  The  Israelites  were  delivered 
from  his  yoke  by  Othniel.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

Chuza,  or  Ciusa,  the  steward  or  agent  of  Herod-Antipas, 
whose  wife  was  one  of  the  pious  women  who  ministered  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics,  however,  suppose 
that  he  was  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Pamphylia  on  the 
west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and 
the  (  ilieian  Sea  on  the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account  of  Cicero, 
proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  birth  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.   (Acts  xxii.  3.) 

(inn  laii.Tii,  or  Ci  \  m  no  i  ii,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
ofNephtali  :  it  is  supposed  to  he  the  same  which  was  afterwards 
called  TiiiF.Ki  \s;  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew 
is  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth,  is  unquestionably  the  Lake  or 
Sea  of  Tiberius  ;   for  an  account  of  which  see  pp.  26,  27. 

('iiici  KCISIOB,  how  and  when  performed.     Seep.  110. 

(  'isi.i  i  .       See   (  'insLEU. 

Cisterns  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  29. 

Citiks,  Jewish.  1").">.  How  besieged,  90.  Treatment  of,  when 
captured,  ibid.     Gates  of,  seats  of  justice,  54. 

(  'in  r:s  of   R]  i  ice,   16. 

Cm /. ens  ot  Koine,  privileges  and  treatment  of,  when  prison- 
ers.     See  pp.  .ri7 — 59. 

ClaBSSS  of  the  Jewish  priests,  112. 

Claiim,  an  island  ne;ir  Crete,  situated  near  the  southern  and 
western  sea.      It  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xwii.  16. 

Ci.  m  nirs, 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Xero  Cermanieus,  the  fifth  emperor  or 
Ca;sar  of  Rome.     He  was  the  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  and  obtained 
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the  imperial  dignity  principally  through  the  exertion  of  Herod 
Agrippa.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xixi  c.  4.  §  1.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii. 
c.  11.  §  2.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  Occurred  the  famine 
predicted  by  Agabus.  (Acts  xi.  28.  and  Kuin  el  in  loc).  In  the 
first  part  of  his  reign  he  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant. 
Jud.  1.  xx.  c.  1.  §  2.)  ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he  banished,  by 
edict,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts 
xviii.  2.  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  25.)  He  died,  a.  d.  54,  after  a 
weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  14  years,  of  poison  administered 
by  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.     (Robinson,  voce  KkxuJios.) 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  preserved  Paul 
from  a  conspiracy  of  the   Jews.     (Acts   xxiii.    23 — 35.   xxiv. 

*— 90 

Cleopas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  Emmaus. 
(Luke  xxiv.  18,  &c.)  The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatros,  like  Antipas  from  Antipatros.  He  is 
sometimes  confounded  with 

Clopas,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also  called  Alpheus.  (John  xix. 
25.)  By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxiv.  10.,  it  appears 
that  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Less  (compare  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  with  Mark  xv.  40.)  ;  but  in 
Matt.  x.  3.  and  Mark  iii.  18.  James  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Alpheus. 

Climate  of  the  Holy  Land,  23. 

Clothes,  leprosy  of,  134.     See  Dress. 

Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7.)  was  a  city  and  promontory  of  Caria, 
memorable  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

Cock-chowing,  a  division  of  time,  73. 

Coelo- Stria.     See  Stria,  9.  infra. 

Cohorts  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 

Cold  Season  of  Palestine,  24. 

Colossi  (or  Colassse)  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  conflux  of  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
stood  nearly  equidistant  from  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  all  these  cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  after  the 
writing  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  A  few  ruins 
identify  its  site,  which  is  at  present  called  Khona  or  Khonas  by 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  (See  a  description  of  Colossse  and  its 
vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
pp.  92—101.) 

Commerce  of  the  Midianites,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  187. 
Of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successors, 
187,188.     Of  Babylon,  411. 

Compensation,  in  what  cases  allowed,  65. 

Concubines,  condition  of,  160. 

Contracts  for  disposing  of  property,  how  made,  81.  Con- 
tracts of  marriage,  1 60. 

Conversation  of  the  Orientals,  169,  170. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  or  Icarian  Sea,  near  Myndos 
and  Cnidus,  which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
painter,  were  called  Coi.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  ^Escula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  rich  wines,  and  here 
were  made  those  Co®  vestes,  which  were  transparent,  and  are 
so  oftea  noticed  by  the  classic  poets.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxi.  1. 

Corban-,  nature  of,  explained,  119. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia  Proper,  and  the  ornament 
of  Greece,  was  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  the  ^Egean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  com- 
merce, it  abounded  in  riches,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the 
accommodations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of  life.  In  the 
Achsan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Memmius,  about  146  years  before  the  Christian  sra,  and  was 
rebuilt  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Julius  Cssar,  who 
planted  a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city  the  residence 
of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.  Favoured  by  its  situation  between 
two  seas,  the  new  city  soon  regained  its  ancient  splendour:  com- 
merce produced  an  influx  of  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness which  followed  in  consequence  corrupted  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  became  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games,  to  which 
Saint  Paul  alludes  in  different  parts  of  his  Epistles.  Corinth 
also  possessed  numerous  schools,  in  which  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric were  taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangers  resorted  thither 
from  all  quarters  to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences.     The  number 
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of  sophists  in  particular  was  very  great.  The  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  affords  a  key  to  St.  Paul's  exhortations 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and  covetousness  ( 1  Cor.  vi. 
9,  10.),  and  also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  against 
the  sophists,  to  whom  the  fathers  attribute  all  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  sprang  up  in  this  church.  In  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth  has  been  reduced  to 
a  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hovels,  affording  very  insufficient 
shelter  to  some  wretched  outcasts  of  the  province  of  Roumelia. 
(Missionary  Register,  1828,  p.  388.) 

Corn,  culture  and  harvesting  of,  1 77.  How  threshed  out,  178 ; 
and  ground,  ibid. 

Cornelius,  a  devout  Roman  centurion,  who  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Peter. 

Corporal  injuries,  how  punished  among  the  Jews,  63,  64. 

Corruption  (Mount  of),  19.  Of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  148—150. 

Council  (Great)  of  the  Jews.     See  p.  55. 

Coup-de-Soleil  in  Palestine,  effects  of,  24,  25. 

Courts  of  Judicature  {Jewish),  and  proceedings  before 
them,  54 — 57.     {Roman),  proceedings  in,  57 — 59. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  45,  46.  Principal  officers  of, 
46,  47. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  99,  100, 

Covenants,  how  made,  80,  81.     Covenant  of  salt,  8l. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  Christian 
church  was  planted  here,  probably  by  St.  Paul,  who  committed  it 
to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.  12,  13.  21,  Tit.  i.  5.) 
Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  archers,  but  infamous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries,  and  piracies.  The  Cretans  of  the  present 
day  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, — 
always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.  They  are  notoriously, 
whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant. 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  108.)  See 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  immoral  character  of  the 
Cretans,  in  Vol.1,  p.  81. 

Criminal  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles  of  the,  61 — 64. 

Criminals,  Jewish  mode  of  treating,  and  punishing.  See  pp. 
55 — 57.  59.     The  Roman  mode  of  punishing  them,  59,  60. 

Crispus,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  St,  Paul.  (Acts  xviii. 
8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  69.     Reproach  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Crucifixion,  mode  of,  69.  Prevalence  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  ibid.  Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment,  ibid.  The 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  illus- 
trated, 70 — 72.  Solution  of  supposed  difficulties  as  to  the  hour 
when  he  was  crucified.     Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  142. 

Cutting  asunder,  punishment  of,  68, 

Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  English 
Bible,  has  a  very  extensive  signification.  It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Egypt,  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviii.  1. 
xx.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  &c.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify  Asiatic 
Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was  contemptuously  styled  a 
"  Cushite,"  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num,  xii.  1.)  And  where 
"  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  denote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.)  Herodotus,  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  the  various  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians from  the  woolly-headed  Western  or  African  ;  both  being 
descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and  enterprising  race,  who  gradu- 
ally extended  their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  "  the  land  of 
Cush,"  of  Susiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and 
occupied  its  eastern  coast,  and  gradually  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Abyssinia.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i. 
p.  379.) 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44.  and  success- 
fully preached  the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiii.  4.  et  seq.  xxi.  3.)  Cyprus 
proved  to  have  been  a  proconsulate,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

Cymbal,  a  musical  instrument,  notice  of,  184. 

Ctrene,  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Libya  in  Africa, 
which  was  thence  sometimes  denominated  Cyrenaica,  and  which 
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by  the  evangelist  Luke  is  called  Idbya  about  Cijrene.  (Acts  ii. 
10.)  Simon,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.  Luke  xxiii.  2(i.),  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.    (Arts  xi.  20.) 

CviiKMi  s,  in  Latin  Quirinus.  (Luke  ii.  2.)  Publius  Bvdpi- 
cius  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Rome  as  governor  ot  Syria,  witli 
which  province  Juda:a  was  connected  after  the  banishment  of 
Archclaus  to  Yienne  in  Gaol,  in  order  to  take  a  census  of  the 
whole  province.  For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  con- 
cerning that  census,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  41 'J,  420. 

Crai  B,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Cambyses  a  Persian  satrap 
or  grandee,  and  Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned 
him  by  name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  See 
PtusiA,  infra. 


lhi;n\,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Dalmanutiia.     See  Magdala. 

Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Europe  on  the  cast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sen,  and  forming  part  of  the.  ancient  Illyricum.  In  this  province, 
Titus  preached  the  Gospel.   (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Damascus,  a  most  ancient  city,  where  Eliczer  the  servant  of 
Abraham  dwelt,  was  built,  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  i.  e.  7. 
§  15.),  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 
situated  in  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  It  was 
made  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.)  ;  afterwards  it  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  (Isa.  vii.  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  cities  of  the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  The  street,  still  called  Straight,  where  St. 
Paul  dwelt,  is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  as 
Straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length,  broad  and  well  paved. 
(Irby's  and  .Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  281,  282.  Carne's  Letters, 
p.  :; '/.").)  The  region  around  this  city  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  Syria  of  Damascus. 

Dak. 

1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
tri'.es  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  this 
tribe,  see  p.  17. 

2.  The  name  of  a  city  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Judsca, 
in  the  tribe  of  .Nephtah;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jero- 
boam I.  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves.  In  Rev.  vii.  6.  the  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  either  through  the  mistake  of  the 
transcribers,  who  mistook  AAN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote  Ma- 
nas,eh  ;  or  because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct;  or,  by  its  early 
apostasy,  had  become  the  common  receptacle  of  idols  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  rest.  (See  Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  fiiM  opinion  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
is  afterwards  mentioned!  which  included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
that,  w Inn  Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a  Jew,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  (Woodhouse  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

I)  v  m  i  m.  of  the  Jews,  184. 

liniu.,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet,  who  lived  and  wrote 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity.  For  a  further  account  of 
Daniel  and  his  predictions  see  pp.  277 — 

bums,  the  common  nunc  of  several  l'ersian  kings,  three  of 
whom  arc  mentioned  in  the  old  Testament ;  \i/.. 

1.  Darius  the  Jliede,  at  Cyaxares.  (Dan.  vi.  1.) 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  /ft/staxfies,  whom  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Ahasuerus  that  married  Bather. 

:s.  Dunns  Cedbfnann**,  who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  22. 
See  I'hiisiA,  infra. 

I) miis,  liery, explained,  '.'3,  note  l. 

1 1 .  i  ii  w,  o I  those  who,  with  Korah,  Abiram,  and  On,  con- 
spired against  Moses  ;  and,  with  his  accomplices,  was  swallowed 

up  in  the  earth.    (Num.  xvi.) 

Dai'niitkiis,  education  of,  164.     Portions  of,  ibid. 

Dvvin,  the  second  hhlg  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of.lesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  tin1  town  of  lietbleliem.       lie  m  the  founder 

ot  the  Jewish  dynasty;  and  from  him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  tiun 
appointed  by  God.  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom  be  is  con 
fidered  as  an  illustrious  type.     In  what  MOM  David  was  "  the 
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man  after  God's  own  heart,"  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  411,412.;  and  for  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  239,  240,  241. 

David,  city  of,  19. 

Day,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72. 

Dat  of  atonement,  how  solemnized,  127. 

Dead,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  198.  Preparation  of,  foi 
interment,  198,  199.  Funeral  rites  of,  199— 202.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  202. 

Dead  Ska,  description  of,  27,  28. 

Deaf  persons,  law  concerning,  82. 

Death,  Jewish  notions  of,  197,  198. 

Dehoiiah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah's  nurse,  who  attended  her  into  Canaan, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Isaac,  until  her  death 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was  interred  with  much 
lamentation,  under  an  oak,  from  that  circumstance  termed  Allon 
Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping.  (Gen.  xxiv.  57.  xxxv.  8.) 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  and  the  fourth  judge  of 
Israel.  She  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high  olficc. 
(Judg.  iv.  v.) 

Debtors,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Dbc  lpitatiow,  punishment  of,  68. 

Decai'olis,  district  of,  18. 

Dedication,  Feast  of,  128.     Vow  of  Dedication,  141. 

Dkgrees,  Academical,  conferred  in  Jewish  seminaries,  185, 
note  3. 

Demas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  in  propa- 
gating the  Gospel ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thcssalonica,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city.  (Col.  iv.  14.  Philem.  24. 
2Tim.iv.  10.) 

Demetrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  business  consisted  in 
making  little  models  of  the  temple  in  that  city,  with  the  image  of 
Diana  included  in  them.  He  excited  a  tumult  against  St.  Paul. 
(Acts  xix.) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a  Christian  teacher,  who 
is  mentioned  with  much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of,  197. 

Deiibe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria,  not  far  from  the 
Cilician  range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  6.  Various  ruins  of  this  place  are 
said  still  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modern  traveller.  (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  100, 
101.) 

Deserts  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34.  Horrors  of  the 
Great  Arabian  Desert  described,  34,  35. 

"Duvout  Men,"  who  they  were,  110. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  25. 

Diana  (A/m/x/c),  a  heathen  goddess,  the  fabled  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  presided 
over  forests  and  hunting,  and  also  over  child-birth  ;  anil  was 
especially  worshipped  at  Ei-nr.srs,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  was 
anciently  reputed  to  lie  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  (Acts 
xix.  24.  27,28.  34,  :!.">.) 

DiciioTov.  y,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Dinah  was  the  d  lugbter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  at  the  time  the 
patriarch  dwelt  onl  far  from  the  country  occupied  by  the  Unites. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  went  out  to  see  tin  daughter*  of  the 
/anil,  most  probably  to  :i  festival,  when  she  was  ravished  by 
Shechem,  a  prince  of  the  Ilivitcs.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  her,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Shecheinites  ((Jen.  xwiv.)  ; 
but  it  appears  from  Gen,  llvi,  16.  that  she  was  living  in  the 
patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt 

Diomsiis,   a    member   of  the   tribunal   of    the   Areopagus   at 

Athens,  who  was  induced  bj  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  to  embrace 
the  Christian  refigien.  (Acts  xv ii.  84.) 

Diosciiu,  or  the  Twins  (aJwrHUlfCi),  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
fabled  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  have  SODM 
peculiar  power  over  storms  :  hence  they  became  the  patron  dei- 
ties oi  seamen.      (Acts  xwiii.  1  1.) 

DlOTiii.ru i. s,  a  professing  Christian,  who  (it  appears)  did  noi 
receive  with  hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  John  sent  to  him, 
or  permit  others  to  do  so.    (:!  John  !>.) 

DlSl  *-is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  treatment, 
see  pp.  195—197. 

DiviNvnoN,  l,v  the  cup.  112.  By  inspecting  the  liver  of 
victims,  148.  By  nrrow-.  ibid.  By  "the  stall",  ibid.  How  pu- 
nished among  tin  It  r 
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Divorces,  Jewish  account  of,  162,  163. 

Dodanim,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan.  (Gen.  x.  4.)  The 
country  peopled  by  his  descendants  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Samaritan  text  and  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  x.  4.  read 
Rhodanim,  which  some  interpret  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refers  it  to  the  river  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

Doeg,  an  Idumaean  proselyte  who  was  Saul's  chief  herdsman  : 
he  put  to  death  the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined  to  be  in 
conspiracy  with  David,  and  to  supply  him  with  provisions. 
(I  Sam.  xxii.  9 — 19.) 

Don,  or  Dora,  the  capital  of  Nephet-Dora,  a  district  in  Ca- 
naan which  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (Judg.  xh.  23.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  Mount 
Carmel. 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa, 
whom  Peter  restored  to  life.  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41.)  Like  the  Syriac 
name  Tabitha,  it  signifies,  a  gazelle. 

Dress,  of  the  Priests,  113.  Of  the  High-priest,  113,  114. 
Of  the  Jews,  description  of,  155 — 159.  Allusions  to  theatrical 
dresses,  159. 

Drink,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  nature  of,  71. 

Drink-Offerings,  account  of,  119. 

Drowning,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Drusilla,  notice  of,  52. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.  According  to  the  historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professor 
Gesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras. 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  150 — 155. 


Ear-rings  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Earth,  frequently  denotes  the  land  of  Judaea,  13. 

Earthquakes,  frequentinPalestine,  38. 

Ebal,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  a  naked,  unfruit- 
ful rock  near  Shechem,  and  over  against  Mount  Geuizim. 
These  two  mountains  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  From 
Ebal  the  curses  were  pronounced.    (Deut.  xi.  29.    Josh.  viii.  30.) 

Eceatana,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  (vi.  2.),  was  the  principal 
city  of  Media,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  modern  Hamadan. 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  coolness  of  its  temperature :  on  which 
account  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  and 
the  succeeding  kings  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by 
Dioces,  king  of  the  Medes.  The  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
are  said  to  be  still  preserved  here ;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time  immemorial,  protect 
their  remains.  (Alcock's  [unpublished]  Travels  in  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Greece,  in  1828-29,  p.  80.     London,  1831.  8vo.) 

Eden. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  Garden  of  our  first 
parents  was  placed.  (Gen.  ii.  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Armenia,  whence 
issue  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradi- 
saical rivers  well  ascertained ;  and  two  others,  whose  springs  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  third  and 
fourth  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  last  opinion  has  been 
chiefly  adopted. 

2.  A  pleasant  valley  near  Damascus.     (Amos  i.  5.) 

3.  A  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  under  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur.  Prof.  Gesenius  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  Maedon  in  Diarbekir,  towards  the  Tigris. 

Edomites,  country  of.     See  p.  15.,  and  Idumaea,  p.  18. 

Education  of  children  among  the  Jews,  163,  164. 

Eglon,  a  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years.  (Judg.  iii.  12.)  At  length  Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  was  raised  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  who 
slew  him  in  the  manner  related  in  Judg.  iii.  15 — 26. 

Egypt  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim,  after  Mizraim  the  son  of 
Ham),  a  country  of  Africa,  the  length  of  which  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth  :  its  extent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  the  border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  was 
about  500  miles  ;  but  it  was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached  the  Lower 
Egypt,  at  some  distance  above  the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta, 
where  the  valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid 
seems  to  be  called  Pathros  in  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower,  properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt.  (Compare  Isa. 
xi.  11.  with  Ezek.  xxix.  14. ;  and  Jer.  xliv.  1.  with  Ezek.  xxx. 
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14—16.  Deut.  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  This  country  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  world.  Even  in  Abraham's  days  we 
find  it  the  seat  of  a  royal  government,  and  a  princely  court, 
abounding  with  provisions,  while  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  even  the  fertile  regions  of  Palestine,  were  exposed  to  fre- 
quent famines.  (Gen.  xii.  10.)  In  his  grandson  Jacob's  time 
there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through  Palestine 
from  Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and  pro 
bably  also  for  slaves.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Its  superior  fertility, 
indeed,  was  occasioned  by  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  rising  of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlvi. 
7,  8.)  with  a  fine  image,1  and  by  the  irrigation  of  their  lands 
(Deut.  xi.  10.)  ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised  the  land 
now  literally  brings  forth  by  handfuls,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  (Gen.  xli.  47.)  In  every  age  of  the  world 
Egypt  has  been  celebrated  for  those  stupendous  monuments  of 
ancient  art — the  pyramids ;  several  of  which  have  been  success- 
fully explored  by  the  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni.  The 
countless  multitude  of  date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
people.  To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  the  people  surren- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  oft'  the 
support  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  generation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this  denunciation  of  Jere- 
miah (xlvi.  22,  23.)  against  Egypt : — They  shall  march  -with 
an  army,  and  come  against  her  -with  axes  as  hewers  ofiuood: 
they  shall  cat  do-wn  her  forest,  saith  the  Lord,  though  it  cannot 
be  searched ;  because  they  are  more  than  the  grasshoppers, 
and  are  innumerable.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pp.  167.  170.)  On  the  prophecies  concerning 
Egypt,  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world ;  the  inventors  of  arts  and  sciences  :  they  communi- 
cated to  the  Greeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology  : 
they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  worshipping  stars, 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us  that  the  He- 
brews sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  viii.  26.),  likewise  that 
they  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  because  they  abhorred  all 
shepherds.  Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aversion  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from  Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a 
long  time,  according  to  Manetho.  Others  think  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  their  king  Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose  profession  was  more  active 
and  laborious.  Others,  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  averse  to 
shepherds  because  of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids,  and 
goats,  which  were  objects  of  their  worship. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  indisputable,  though 
its  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  common 
name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sove- 
reign power,  though  each  had  another  name  peculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
a  succession  of  their  dynasties  :  but  the  inclination  of  these  his- 
torians to  magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has  injured 
their  credibility.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  were 
not  all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were  collateral  :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kings,  who  are  placed  one  after  the  other, 

'  At  Molubis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle- 
fair.  Several  buffaloes  were  Swimming  from  the  opposite  side  across  the 
w.iter.  Their  unwieldy  body  sinks  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  part 
of  the  neck  is  level  with  the  surface  :  while  their  uplifted  head  just  raises 
the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Often  a  little  Arab  boy  takes  Ins 
passage  across  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animal;  setting  his  foet  on 
the  shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  horns,  and  thus  keeping  his  balance. 
As  the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  the  bank  I  was  struck  with  their 
large  bony  size,  compared  with  the  little  that  had  appeared  of  them  while 
in  the  water.  Their  emerging  brought  to  mind  the.  passage,  Gen.  xli.  1,  2. 
—Behold  tie  stood  by  Iherirei  .  and  behold,  there  ramevp  nut  of  the  river 
seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fat  fleshed  ;  and  the;,  fed  m  a  meadow.  It 
was  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  1(30.)  Mr.  J.,  speaking  of  the  boat  in  which  he 
crossed  the  river  Nile,  savs  that  it  "was  ballasted  with  earth  taken  from 
the  river-banks— very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  Willi  this  same 
mud  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  piaster^!,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of 
the  vessel  where  moTeable  planks  were  placed  in  order  to  raise  the  gun- 
nel higher:  the  mud  filled  tip  the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  from 
gushing  in.  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  mud  was  so  rich  and 
slimy,  and  when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  together  with  the  strong 
reed  that  grows  on  the  banks,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of 
Moses  constructed  a  little  ark  which  would  float  :  she  then  placed  K  ainong^ 
the  flags,  in  order  that  the  stream  might  not  carry  it  down,  Exod.  iii.  3.'* 
(Ibid.  p.  167.) 
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were  contemporary,  one  reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another 
in  another. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  as  connected 
ivith  that  of  the  Israelites. 

No  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Israelites  and  Egyp- 
tians from  the  departure  of  the  former  out  of  Egypt  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  having  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
(1  Kings  iii.  1.  vii.  8.),  and  established  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  became  intimately 
connected'  By  way  of  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egypt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  this  intimacy 
declined,  as  Pharaoh  afforded  shelter,  even  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (1  Kings  xi.  26.  40.), 
and  to  Hadad  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idumaea.  (Ibid. 
18,  19.)  The  connection  was  totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of 
Rchoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon  :  Shishak  king  of 
Bgypt  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled  the  temple 
of  its  treasures,     (xiv.  25,  26.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  the 
■overeigns  of  those  countries,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  who  pressed  them 
closely,  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  succour. 
But  these  applications  were  always  fatal  to  them.  The  vain 
confidence  of  the  people  of  God  in  these  heathen  princes  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  reproof  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  (Isa. 
xxx.  2.  xxxvi.  6.  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7.  Hosea,  passim,  particularly 
chapters  vii.  viii.  and  ix.)  Hezekiah  derived  no  advantage  from 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii.  21.);  neither 
was  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  benefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii.  1 1.  viii.  13.  ix.  3.  xii.  9. 
Jcr.  ii.  18.  2  Kings  x vii.  4.)  Josiah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against  the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  took 
Carchemish,  which  place  he  garrisoned ;  and  on  his  return 
through  Judaea  he  deposed  Jeboahaz,  whom  tbe  people  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  placed  Eliakim  or  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead,  on 
whom  he  imposed  a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  who  held  these  pro- 
vinces in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  him  ;  who  first  retook 
Carchemish,  and  afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  his  father's  sceptre.  (Jer. 
xlvi.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  6.) 

a.m.  3334,  B.C.  670.  Psammetichus  succeeded  his  father 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  ii.  c.  159 — 161.)  After  his  death  Apries  (the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter  marched  against 
them,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt  came  to  the 
noe  of  Zedekiah,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  his  own  country,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who,  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  conquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great  numbers  of 
captives,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xliii.  xliv. 
xhi.)  and  E/.ekiel.  (xxix. — xxxi.)  Apries  was  put  to  death,  and 
Ami-is,  hia  enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  wan  ele- 
vated to  the  throne,  a.  ML  8486,  B. p,  569. 

Egypt  continued  subject  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  sneces* 
sors  until  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  This  power  rebelled 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Cambyses,  his  son  and  successor, 
conducted  an  immense  army  into  Egypt.  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suffered  every  excess  winch  the  cruel  victor 
eoul'l  possibly  inflict  opon  it,  a.m.  :tl79,  b.c.  525.    In  the  reign 

of  Uarius,  the  son  of  Uvstaspes,  the  Egyptians  once  more  shook 

oil"  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  seduced  to  a  more  oppressive 
bondage  than  before  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes.  In  those 
two  invasions  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (xxix.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xliii.  1 1  — 13.)  were  most  signally  fulfilled, 
a.  m.  8644,  b.c.  460.  Darin?  the  reign  of  Art.ixerv.es  Longi- 
ths  Egyptians  once  more  took  « 1 1 »  arms,  and  with  the 

I   ■    of  Ihe  <ir.'ek.i,  their   allies,  protracted  the  war   tor   six 

>•■■"  ■  Again  reduced  t"  the  Persian  yoke,  they  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  Persian  inoiiarchs,  though  governed  by  their 
kimjs,  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  surnamed  Ochus,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  them   for  a  fourth   revolt,  totally  destroyed  the 
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kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire, 
a.  m.  3654,  b.c  350.  (Calmet,  Hist,  Profane  de  l'Orient,  §  V. 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  341 — 343.) 

Boon,  the  second  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  delivered 
from  the  oppression  of  Eglo.v,  king  of  Moab.  (Judg.  iii.  15 — 
26.) 

EKnoy,  a  city  and  government  of  the  Philistines,  allotted  to 
Judah  by  Joshua  (xv.  45.)  ;  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  (Josh, 
xix.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Mediterranean,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  city  ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  possessed  it :  the  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back  the  ark,  to  be  delivered  from 
those  calamities  which  it  brought  on  their  country.  (1  Sam.  v.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron.  (2  Kings  i.  2.) 

Ela,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father  Baasha, 
and  reigned  two  years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  officers. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  6—10.) 

Elah,  V alley  of,  notice  of.  32. 

Elam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  country  in  the 
south  of  Media,  called  after  him  Elam.  Strictly,  Elam  denotes 
Elymais,  a  district  of  Persia,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  forming  part  of  the 
region  of  Susiana :  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  used  generally  for 
Media  itself,  as  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  Isa.  xi.  11, 
xxii.  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39.  Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  of  these 
passages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious  people,  causing 
disturbance  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Strabo  says  as  much 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and 
Acts  ii.  9.  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes. 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town  and  port  of  Idumsea,  situ- 
ated on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  he 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there  established  a  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here,  and 
sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viii.  14.  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.) 
Elath  continued  in  possession  of  the  Israelites  about  150  years, 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Edomites 
(2  Kings  viii.  20.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  A/.ariah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson  Ahaz  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Edomites  (xvi.  6.)  ;  from  whom,  after  many  changes  undei 
the  Ptolemies,  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Romam.. 
It  was  anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Tynans, 

El-Bkthf.l  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  El-Elohe-Isbael  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20.),  the  name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  after  his 
return  to  Canaan.  The  first  signifies,  that  God  was  still  the  God 
of  Bethel  to  him  in  performing  the  promises  there  made :  the 
second  implies,  that  the  mighty  God  was  still  the  object  of  wor- 
ship to  him  and  his  offspring. 

Eld  ad  and  Mf.dad  were  two  of  the  seventy  elders  appointed 
by  Moses;  who  received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying,  or 
of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing  them  to  God.  (Num. 
xi.  26.) 

Eldebs  of  the  Israelites.  See  p.  42,  Elders  of  the  gate, 
p.  54. 

Elf.azab, 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ponti- 
ficate. Having  been  born  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he  assisted  Joshua.  After 
executing  the  office  of  high-priest  about  -3  \ears,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  K|>hruim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinedab:  he  was  sanctified  or  set  apart  to 
keep  the  ark  of  God,  which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israelites,  by  the  Philistines. 
(I  Sam.  viii.  1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of  David's  mighty  men,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  brave  achievements.     He  was  oast 

of  the  three  warriors  who  toned  their  way  through  the  Philis- 
ime  lories,  to  procure  water  lor  David  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, at  the  Imminent   hazard  of  their  lives.    (1  Chron.  xi.  17 

~ 1<J0 

Ei.f.ct  Last,  more  correctly,  the  Lady  Electa,  a  pious  Chris- 
tian matron,  commended  by  ^t.  John  in  his  second  Epistle.  Com- 
pare p.  376. 

Ei.f.i'iia  nii  \sis,  the  disease  of  Job,  196. 

Elhanvn. 

1.  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of  David's  warriors.  (1  Chron. 
xi.26A 

2.  The  son  of  .lair,  or  Jaare-oregim,  another  warrior,  who 
slew  the  giant  Lahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath.   (2  Sam.  xxi.  19.) 
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Eli. 


1.  The  seventh  high-priest  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  judged 
forty  years :  he  was  descended  from  Ithamar.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  pontifical  dignity  was  transferred  to  him  from  the  family 
of  Eleazar.  He  was  severely  reproved  for  his  false  indulgences 
to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas:  he  died  suddenly 
on  hearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines.  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  iii.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  man,  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary.   (Luke  iii.  23.) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household,  under  Hezekiah  ;  by 
whom  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  to  receive  the  proposals  of 
Rabshakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sennacherib.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
in  this  office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ;  who  highly 
eulogized  his  character,  and,  under  images  borrowed  from  the 
genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised  that  he  should  enjoy  un- 
bounded confidence  and  authority. 

2.  A  king  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  was  after- 
wards changed  by  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jehoiakim 
(which  see). 

Elias.     See  Elijah. 

Eliashib,  grandson  of  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave  spacious  apartments  in  the 
second  temple,  to  the  scandal  of  his  religion,  and  the  great 
damage  of  the  country.  (Neh.  xii.  10.  iii.  1.  xiii.  4 — 9.) 

Eliezer. 

1.  The  ehief  of  Abraham's  servants,  and  eminent  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the  piety 
and  prudence  with  which  he  executed  the  commission  of  pro- 
curing a  wife  for  Isaac.  (Gen.  xxiv.)  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
it  should  seem  that  Abraham  had  designed  to  make  him  his  heir. 
(Gen.  xv.  2.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dodabah,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  the  trade-fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  unworthy  Ahaziah,  should  be  wrecked,  and  prevented 
from  sailing  to  Tarshish.   (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job,  was  "the 
son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,"  or  Aram. 
(Job  xxxii.  2.  Gen.  xxii.  21.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  was  descended  from  Buz  the  son  of  Na- 
hor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most  probable  that  that  branch  of  the 
patriarchal  family  settled  in  Idumsea. 

Elijah,  or  Elias,  after  Moses,  was  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  surnamed  the  Tishbite,  from  Thisbe 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  kings 
under  whom  he  lived.  ( 1  Kings  xvii. — xix.)  He  was  miracu- 
lously translated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  ii.  1 — 11.);  and  many  ages 
after  a  still  more  distinguished  honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  terminate  with 
their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Moses,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  transfiguration, 
and  conversed  with  him  respecting  the  great  work  of  redemption, 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish.  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see  p.  141. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  north 
skirt  of  the  desert,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  When  this  place  was  visited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  found  here  nine  wells  or 
fountains,  and  2000  palm  trees.   (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

Eliphaz,  surnamed  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
was  most  probably  descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau,  to 
whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman  was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good, 
on  Job  ii.  11.) 

Elisha,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  prophetic  office:  he 
wrought  numerous  miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  are 
related  in  2  Kings  ii. — xiii.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  412.  where  the  de- 
struction of  forty-two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is  vindicated 
from  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 

Elishah,  Isles  of  Elishah,  a  Grecian  province  whence  purple 
was  brought  to  Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.)  According 
to  Prof.  Gesenius,  the  name  is  most  probably  akin  to  Elis,  which 
in  a  wider  sense  is  used  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  others,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece.  This  country  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan,  whose  descend- 
ants peopled  part  of  Greece. 
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Elkosh,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (i.  1.):  it  is 
either  Alkush  in  Assyria,  where,  Gesenius  thinks,  he  might  have 
been  born  of  Israelitish  parents  ;  or,  according  to  Jerome,  Elcese, 
a  village  in  Galilee. 

Elul,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  and 
the  twelfth  month  of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  obscure.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals  in  this  month, 
see  p.  76. 

Eltmais.     See  Elam. 

Elymas.     See  Bar-Jesus,  p.  557. 

Embalming,  Egyptian  and  Jewish  processes  of.     See  p.  198. 

Emims,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantic  race,  probably  descended  from  Ham.  They 
were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  or  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathaim.  (Gen.  xiv.  5.) 

Emmaus,  a  small  village  of  Judaea,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xxiv.)  "  The  mean  and  tri- 
fling village,  all  that  now  exists,  of  Emmaus,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  people,  who  live  here,  are  poor 
and  wretched  ;  they  are  chiefly  Christians."  (Carne's  Recollec- 
tions of  the  East,  p.  213.) 

Encampments  of  the  Jews,  86,  87. 

En-dor,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan :  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  four 
Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt  the 
sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gilboa. 

En-eglaim,  or  the  fountain  of  calves,  a  place  situated  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.     (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

En-gedda,  mountains  of,  30. 

En-gedi,  or  the  fountain  of  the  kid,  anciently  called  Haza- 
zon  Tamar,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  surrounding  district 
abounded  with  palm  trees  and  vines.  (Josh.  xv.  62.  2  Chron. 
xx.  2.  Song  of  Sol.  i.  14.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was 
the  cave  of  En-gedi ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  32. 

Engraving,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

En-misphat,  or  the  fountain  of  judgment,  the  same  as  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 

En-rogel,  or  the  fountain  of  the  spy,  a  fountain  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem  :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain 
of  Siloam  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  28. 

Enoch. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first  city  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  was  called  Enoch  by  his  father,  who  erected 
it.  (Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

2.  The  father  of  Methuselah,  memorable  for  his  piety.  Having 
lived  365  years,  he  was  translated,  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
v.  18.  24.  Heb.  xi.  5.)  The  memory  of  which  event  is  confirmed 
by  heathen  traditions,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  According  to  the  modern 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call  him  Idris  the  learned),  he 
was  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  ;  probably 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  signifies  initiated  or  ini- 
tiating. For  a  notice  of  the  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  318. 

Enon,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from  Salim,  where  John 
baptized  many  persons.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

Enos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam,  was  born  a.  m. 
235,  and  died  at  the  age  of  905  years :  consequently  he  was 
contemporary  with  Adam  695  years,  and  84  years  with  Noah. 
After  the  birth  of  Enos,  divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became  public.  The  descend- 
ants of  Seth  separated  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on  fixed  days,  and  in 
assemblies  where  every  one  was  admitted.  (Gen.  v.  6.  1  Chron. 
i.  1.    Gen.  iv.  26.) 

Entertainments  of  the  Jews.     See  pp.  172,  173. 

Ep^inetus,  the  first  person  in  proconsular  Asia  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  (Rom.  xvi.  5.)  In  which  passage, 
many  modem  versions,  and  among  them  our  authorized  version, 
read  Achaia,  which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence  they  were 
made:  for  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  the  Co- 
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dices  Ephrem,  Claromontanus,  Augiensis,  and  Boernerianus, 
and  the  readings  in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  Lambecianus  34. 
(No.  37.  of  Griesbach's  notation),  together  with  the  Mcmphitic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  and  \  ulgate  versions,  besides  many  Latin 
fathers, — all  read  'Astjju  instead  of  'A^*/*; ;  which  lection  Gries- 
bach  considers  as  certainly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  re- 
ceived reading.  That  it  is  preferable  to  that  reading  is  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.,  where  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  said  to 
be  "  the  first-fruits  of ,  Ic/iaia." 

Epaphkas,  the  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  labours,  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Colossaj,  to  which 
he  was  affectionately  attached.  (Col.  i.  17.  iv.  12.  Philem.  23.) 
He  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment;  and  has 
sometime*,  but  without  proof,  been  confounded  with 

Ei'Ai'iiiioni'i't  s,  whom  that  apostle  styles  a  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-soldier,  as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  minister  of  the  Philip- 
pian  church,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid  to  St. 
Paul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect.  (Phil.  iv. 
18.  ii.  25—  30.) 

EpbbsdaxjMV,  a  place  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the  Philistines 
was  encamped,  when  Goliath  insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel:  and 
here  also  they  were  found  after  David's  coronation,  and  suffered 
a  great  slaughter. 

Epuesus  was  the  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia.  (On  the 
powers  of  the  "assembly"  held  in  this  city,  see  pp.  135,  136.) 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which  give  a  high  idea  of 
its  former  beauty,  extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Natolia), 
about  five  miles  from  the  /Egean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  overlooking  a  line  plain  that  was 
watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Cayster.  Ephesus  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  a  most  magnificent 
and  stately  edifice,  which  had  been  erected  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  but  the  very  site  of  this 
stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice  is  now  undetermined.  Widely 
scattered  and  noble  ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.;  the  elevated  situation  of  which,  on 
Mount  Prion,  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of  whose  voices,  rever- 
berated from  the  neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not  a 
little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  the  populace 
rushing  into  the  theatre.  In  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  this  city 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers;  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in 
magic,  as  well  as  for  their  luxury  and  lasciviousness.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Ephesus  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy.  Ephesus  is  the  first  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "  His  charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour  (Rev.  ii.  4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  ii.  5.), 
a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.  After  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  Gnostic*,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indif- 
ference, censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  increased 
to  a  total  forgetfulness  ;  till,  at  length,  the  threatenings  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  fourteenth,  century." 
(Kmerson's  Letters  from  the  ^Egean,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  the  city; 
and  in  March,  lH-J(i,  when  visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Arundel!,  green  corn  was  growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst 
the  forsaken  ruins:  and  our  solitary  individual  only  was  found 
who  bore  the  n. inie  of  Christ,  instead  of  its  once  flourishing 
church.  Where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaimed,  "Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiani,"  now  the  eagle  sails  and  the  jackal 
moans.  In  the  tune  of  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor.  (Hartley's  Journal,  in  Missionary  Register, 
1827,  pp.  2!)0 — 292.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  87—66.; 

Bpbou  of  Gideon,  137;  and  of  the  High-priests,  113,  114. 

B  I'll  HUM. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by  Ascnath,  was  adopted  and 
blessed  by  Jacob;  who  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  and  his 
left  on  the  head  of  Manassch,  to  intimate  that  the  youngest  son 
should  be  greater  than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity  more  nuine- 
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rous.  He  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  tho 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17.  The  Ephraimites  were  un- 
able to  utter  the  sound  sh,  to  which  they  gave  the  sound  of  *. 
(Judg.  xii.  6.)  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  modem 
Greeks  have  not  the  sound  of  sh  in  their  language.  Hence 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  like  the  Ephraimites.  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considerable  city  of  Judrea,  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  near  a  desert  of  the  same 
name ;  to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.     (John  xi.  54.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  of,  36. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  30. 
Epiihatah. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Bethlehem.    (Mic.  v.  2.) 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.     (Psal.  exxxii.  6.) 

Epicureans,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher :  they  acknowledged  no  gods,  except  in  name 
only,  and  absolutely  denied  that  they  exercised  any  providence 
over  the  world.  For  an  illustration  of  Saint  Paul's  masterly 
address  to  them  at  Athens,  see  p.  326,  327. 

Epistles,  Ancient,  form  of,  183. 

Epochas  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  77. 

Eiiastus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  who  embraced 
Christianity  and  became  the  fellow-labourer  of  Saint.  Paul. 

Esar-haddon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria;  for  a  notice  of  whose  reign,  see  Assyria,  p.  410. 
col.  2. 

Esau,  or  EnoM,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  twin  brother 
of  Jacob.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Jacob,  being 
of  a  more  domestic  turn,  became  the  favourite  of  his  mother 
Rebekah,  by  whose  counsel  and  direction  ho  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau ;  who  found  no 
place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  purpose  in  his  father,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1 — 34.  Heb.  xii. 
17.)  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment,  Esau  received  him 
with  great  kindness ;  and  on  Isaac's  death  he  returned  to  Mount 
Seir.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  manner  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  In  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  Esau  and  Edom  respectively  denote  Idumtca  and 
the  Idumsean  tribes.  In  Rom.  ix.  13.  where  St.  Paul  cites  Mai. 
i.  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently  treating  only  of  the  posterities 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

Esdhaelov,  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

Eshcol,  Valley  of,  a  fertile  vale  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.  Here  the  Hebrew  spies,  while 
exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large  cluster  of  grapes,  which 
was  carried  back  by  two  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  the  country. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  of,  160,  161. 

Essexes,  sect  of,  account  of,  146. 

Estheii,  or  Hadassah,  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  On  the  divorce  of  Vashti,  she  became  tho 
queen  consort  of  Ahasuerus  :  her  history  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  225,  226. 

Etam. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Te- 
koah.     (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 

2.  A  rock,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  burned  tho 
harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.)  From  a  celebrated 
spring  near  this  place,  Pilate  (and  probably  Solomon  before 
him)  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem. 

Etiiam.  the  third  station  of  the  Israelites  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  (Num.  xxiii.  6.  Exod.  xiii.  20.)  It  is  now  called 
Etti. 

Ethan,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Solomon  was  compared  for  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  81.  and  1  Chron. 
ii.  6.     The  89th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  him. 

IvniwiM,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  fistivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see 
p.  7ft. 

BtHXOS  cultivated   by   the  .lews,    186. 

Ethiopia.  See  (  i  sh,  p.  1 1 7.  col.  2.  On  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Ethiopia,  anil  its  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  1.  p.  125. 

Eunice,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the  wife  of  a  Creek  pro- 
selyte. She  was  caily  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  St.  Paul 
has  pronounced  a  high  culogium  on  her  piety.  (Acts  xvi.  \ 
2  Tim.  i.  5.) 
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EtTTTCCH. 

It  One  who  has  been  emasculated.  Such  persons  anciently 
Were  (as  in  the  East  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
harems  of  oriental  kings  and  nobles.     See  p.  47. 

2.  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trust,  the  word  at  length  came  to  signify  a  minister 
of  a  court,  without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  emascula- 
tion. Such  was  the.  officer  of  Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
conversion  is  related  in  Acts  viii.  27 — 39. 

Euodias  and  Syn  tiche  were  Christian  women  at  Philippi,  and 
probably  deaconesses  of  the  church  in  that  city.  From  Phil.  iv. 
2.  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  of  opinion  subsisted  between 
them  :  most  probably,  it  was  respecting  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western  Asia:  it 
rises  in  Armenia  Major  near  Mount  Aba,  and,  after  flowing  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of  Babylon,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  called  "  the  great  river," 
which  distinctive  appellation  it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers 
generally,  though  not  with  the  Nile.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  Euphrates  inundates  the  flat  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  renders  them  extremely  fertile. 

Euroclydon,  a  tempestuous  wind  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  well  known  to  modern  mariners  by  the  name  of  a 
Levanter.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  point,  but  blows 
in  all  directions  from  the  north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east.  The  great  wind,  or  mighty  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  described  by  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of  this  description  was  the 
violent  or  tempestuous  wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  128.) 

Eve,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  (Gen.  ii.  iii.)  The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to 
us  by  her  sin ;  in  the  commission  of  which  we  may  observe  the 
two  fundamental  passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions ;  viz.  pride — ye  shall  be  as  gods  ;  and  sensuality — the  tree 
ivas  good  for  food,  and  its  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  (Gen. 
iii.  5,  6.) 

Evil-mfrodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  favours.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.)  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Belshazzar. 

Eutychus,  circumstances  of  the  death  of,  explained,  153,  154. 

Excommunication,  punishment  of,  and  its  effects,  66.  106. 

Execution  of  sentences,  how  and  by  whom  performed,  57. 

Expiation,  day  of,  how  solemnized,  127. 

Exposition  of  Scripture,  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  106. 

Exposure  to  wild  beasts,  a  capital  punishment,  68.  St.  Paul 
not  thus  actually  exposed,  191. 

Eyes,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment,  66.  Painting  of  the 
eyes  described,  158. 

Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoia- 
kim king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third  of  the  greater  prophets.  See 
a  further  account  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions  in 
pp.  283—287. 

E'/.kix-geher,  a  port  in  Idumaea,  on  the  Elanitic  gulf,  whence 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  (1  Kings  ix.  26.)  In  later  times 
it  was  called  Berenice.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
port  which  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Meenah-el-Dsahab,  or  the 
port  of  gold.    (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119.) 

Ezra  or  Esdras,  the  son  (or,  according  to  Coquerel  and 
others,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law  ;  who,  returning  from  capiivity, 
with  a  full  commission  from  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  zealously  exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  their  affairs  during  their  captivity. 
See  a  further  account  of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  historical 
book  which  bears  his  name,  in  pp.  224,  225. 


Fair  Havens,  a  place  so  called  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most 
probably  because  it  had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxvii.  8.)  In 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  a  large  town. 

Families,  Heads  of,  41,  42. 

Famines  in  the  Holy  Land,  40. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private,  how  solemnized,  132 
Fast  of  the  atonement,  127 
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Fathers,  Jewish,  power  of,  over  their  families,  1 61. 

Feasts  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  121 — 129.  Benefits  resulting 
from  them,  123.  Notice  of  their  funeral  feasts,  202.  See  Deui- 
ation,  Expiation,  Jubilee,  New  Moon,  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, Purim,  Sabbath,  Sabbatical  Year,  Tabernacles, 
Trum:pets. 

Feet,  washing  of,  169,  170.     Female  ornaments  of,  158. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  account  of,  53.  and  327. 

Fertility  of  Palestine,  account  of,  35 — 38. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  notice  of,  53. 

Fig  trees  of  Palestine,  36,  37. 

Fines,  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  65. 

First-born,  privileges  of,  163. 

First-fruits,  presentation  of,  119,  120. 

Florus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  notice  of,  53. 

Food  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews,  171 — 173.  Particular 
kinds  of  food,  why  allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  171,  172. 

Foot-race,  allusions  to,  explained,  192 — 194. 

Forest  of  Cedars,  36;  of  Ephraim's,  ibid;  of  Hareth,  ibid; 
of  Oaks,  ibid. 

Fortifications  of  the  Jews,  88,  89. 

Fountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  28,  29. 

Freedom  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and  its  privileges,  58,  59. 

Funeral  Rites  of  the  Jews,  199,  200. 

Furniture  of  oriental  houses,  154,  155. 


Gaai,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem 
against  Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon  ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  (Judg.  ix.  26 — 41.)  It  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Josh.  xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  probably,  were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of  Gaash  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30. 

Gabbatha.     See  p.  21. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Zilpah :  he  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  16. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David,  whom  he  faithfully  followed 
during  his  persecutions  by  Saul.  After  David's  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him 
one  of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the  sinful  numbering 
of  the  people ;  and  afterwards  directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.)  Gad  also  wrote  a  history  of  David's  reign,  whence,  per- 
haps, was  taken  the  narrative  of  that  census ;  and  he  transmitted 
to  that  monarch  the  divine  commands  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship.   (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadara  was,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  24.), 
the  metropolis  of  Peraea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan :  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  district  of  Decapolis,  and  consequently 
under  heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  Gadarensis,  his  manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  rich,  sent  legates  to 
Vespasian  when  he  advanced  against  Judaea,  and  gave  up  this 
strong  city  to  him  ;  both  the  city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes,  whence  Christ  going 
into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go  into 
the  region  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii.  28.)  The  remains  of 
the  warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was  anciently  celebrated,  and 
also  of  the  tombs  (among  which  the  Gadarene  demoniac  abode) 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Gadara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Quarterly  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389. 
Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  297,  298.  Madden's  Travels 
in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  311.) 

Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Saint  Paul,  who  was 
seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  4.)  To  him  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  his  third  epistle. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  in 
whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet.  (Rom.  xvi 
23.  lCor.i.  14.) 
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Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Halys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its 
name  from  the  Gauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
toboii)  with  a  tribe  of  the  Celts,  or  according  to  Prof.  Hug,  Ger- 
mans (the  Teclosagcs),  finding  their  own  country  too  small  to 
support  its  redundant  population,  migrated  thither  after  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  Brcnnus;  and  mingling  with  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole  were  called 
Gallo-Graci.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  (a.  u.c  529,  b.  c.26.), 
Galatia  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  was  thenceforth 
governed  by  the  Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
praetor. The  Galatians  seem  to  have  preserved  their  native 
-eligion,  to  which  they  superadded  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus ;  the  latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  184.)  and  Hilary  (Hymn. 
Hieron.  pref.  in.  ep.  ad  Galat.),  who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people  ;  whence  St.  Paul  says,  (iii.  I.) 
O  foolish  ( lal'.itians.  who  hath  bewitched  you?  This  church  was 
so  dangerously  perverted,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  Judaizers 
there,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  does  not  call  them 
saints.  8ee  an  analysis  of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Vol.  II. 
pp.  337,  338.  Galatia  was  also  the  seat  of  colonies  from  various 
nations,  among  whom  were  many  Jews;  and  from  all  of  these 
St.  Paul  appears  to  have  made  many  converts  to  Christianity. 
(Gal.  i.  2.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  2  Tim.  4.  10.  1  Pet.  i.  1.)  According 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  con- 
siderable privileges.  Robinson,  voce  Taxxtm  ;  Hug's  Introd.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  363 — 365.) 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower,  17,  18.  The  Galilseans  were 
accounted  brave  and  industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and  unpolished,  but  also  se- 
ditious, and  therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt.  (John  i.  47. 
\iii.  52.)  They  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem by  a  pecculiar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  17.  and 
note  2. 

Galil.f.axs,  sect  of,  principles  of,  148. 

GaxiUi  oi  tiik  .Nations,  18. 

Galilf.k,  Sea  pf,  account  of,  26,  27. 

GrALLio,«a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  called  Marcus  Annsus  Novatus; 
but  took  the  name  of  Gallio,  after  being  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Lucius  Junius  Gallic-.  Before  his  tribunal  Saint  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  exhibits  him 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man  ;  and  St.  Luke's 
account  is  confirmed  by  profane  writers.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

GjlXALI  i.  i..  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  law,  under 
whom  St  Raul  was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  sanhednn  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  '  'Umbos. 

Gaxks,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained,  191 — 194.  Gym- 
nastic games  in  imitation  of  them  among  the  Jews,  190. 

(iviiiii.Ns  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  180. 

Gabmxitts  of  the  priests,  LIS.  Of  the  high-priests,  113, 114. 
Ken  ling  of,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159.  Great  wardrobes  of, 
ibid. 

Gatxi  "!'  cities,  155.;  were  seats  of  justice,  54.  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  19,20. 

(iii  ii,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  of  their  live  principalities 
(  I  Sam.  vi.  17.),  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  (Joliath.  David 
Conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  over  all  Israel  (  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4.):  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
of    the    kingdom   of  Judah.       Behoboam    rebuilt    or    fortified    it. 

(2  Chron.  *i  8.)  I'z/.iah  reconquered  it,  as  did  Btaekiah.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  but  Joshua  takes  no 
notice  of  it.  Calmel  think-,  thai  Mithcah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Num.  xx.xiii.  89.),  is  the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  au- 
thorized  version  it  is  rendered!  David  took  Metheg-Ammah,  thai 
is,  Metheg  the  Mother,  which,  in  I  Chron.  xviii.  l..  is  explained 

by  —  Be  took  Gath  and  her  daughters  (or  towns);  Gatfa  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  Hut  it  may  be  that  the 
district  of  Gath  and   LtS  dependencies  was   called  ill   David's  time 

Metheg-Ammah;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete, 

the  author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  vil- 
lages. According  to  this  idea.  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  the  birth- 
place of  giants  f 2 8am.  XXL  20. 22.),  must  lie  lar  in  Arabia 
Petra:a,  towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
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first  book  of  Chronicles,  who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
being  in  Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Gath,  and  were  there  slain. 
(1  Chron.  vii.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath,  in  the  way 
from  Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza ;  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  another 
Gath,  five  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  toward  I.ydda  (conse- 
quently different  from  that  which  Jerome  speaks  of)  ;  also  an- 
other Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatris.  Jerome 
likewise,  speaking  of  Gath-Opher,  the  place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath-Opher,  or  Gath,  in  the 
district  of  Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same 
name. 

Gath  was  the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  as  Ekron 
was  the  most  northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are  placed  as 
the  boundaries  of  their  land.  (1  Sam.  vii.  14.  xvii.  52.)  Gath 
lay  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.  Micah  i.  14.  Heb.),  which 
nearly  agrees  with  Jerome,  who  places  Gath  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Gath  was  a  place  of  strength,  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vi.  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.)  ;  but  was  taken  by 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  while  Amos  was  living;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi. 
33.)  is  Gath.     David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guards. 

Gaulonitis,  District  of,  18. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the  Jews,  distant  about  60 
miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem :  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xv.  47.),  and  which  offered  their  golden  emerods  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  a  trespass-offering.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  Its  gates  were 
carried  away  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  2.),  and  hither  he  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  of 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  of  their  god  Dagon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  "  If  any  one  should  question  the  possi- 
bility of  3000  people  being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion, he  may  be  referred  to  the  accounts  of  the  temples  at  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent  travelers; 
accounts,  which,  while  they  come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  verity  and 
correctness,  at  the  same  time  present  things  apparently  incredible, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  philosophizing  of  most  speculative  and 
theoretical  historians.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  far  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned,  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance  when  compared  with  the  astonishing  remains  of  early 
architecture  at  Thebes.  What  is  most  confounding  of  all  to  that 
philosophizing,  in  which  historians  of  a  skeptical  cast  are  prone 
to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty  ruins  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
relics  of  architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages,  when  (as 
some  popular  writers  admonish  us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet 
weaned  from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest  for  their 
lairs  and  for  their  acorns,  nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of  control  over  physical, 
mechanical  power ;  of  skill  in  architecture  on  a  scale  of  surpris- 
ing magnitude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laving  on  colours,  that 
are  fresh  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  on 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries ;  which  confound  and  put  to 
shame  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to  accomplish.  So  much 
for  the  rudeness,  and  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  the  primitive 
ages.  The  Philistines,  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  their  hearty  coadjutors  in  polytheism,  might  well  have,  and 
doubtless  had,  large  temples  as  well  as  they  ;  large  enough  to 
afford  room  for  three  thousand,  and  some  of  them  not  improba- 
bly for  many  more,  to  stand  upon  the  roof.  As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on  which  such  enormous 
weight  rested  ; — those,  who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  mira- 
culous, will  of  course  regard  the  whole  as  a  invthos  (or  fable); 
those,  wdio  admit  the  reality  of  miracles,  will  doubtless  be  ready 
to  believe,  that  there  was  some  supernatural  aid  afforded  him  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  upon 
polytheism  by  the  event  in  question,  and  on  its  votaries,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people."  (Stuart's  Hchr. 
Chrcstomathy,  pp.  188,  190.) 

Alter  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  (i.i/a, 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  Persies  garrison,  and  look  it 
after  a  sicgo  of  two  months,  lie  enseal*  to  have  left  the  city 
standing;  but  afterwards,  B.C.  98,  Alcxaiidci  .lannaus,  reigning 
prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a  siege  <>f  ■  year  and  destroyed 
it.  Thus  was  Gaza  made  desolate  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
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^ephaniah.  (ii.  4.)  Subsequently  Gabinius  rebuilt  this  city, 
which.  Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose  death 
it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner  and  Robinson,  voce  r«£a.) 
The  city  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  26.  with  the  paren- 
thetical remark, — that  aim  irnv  ifx/jut — it  [or  the  same]  is  desert : 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  some 
of  whom  refer  aitu  to  cV«,  and  translate  it  by  unfrequented ; 
while  others  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it  by  deprived  of 
fortifications :  others  again  suppose  the  ancient  city  to  have 
remained  desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  St. 
Luke  to  have  occupied  a  somewhat  different  site  nearer  to  the 
sea ;  and  others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere  gloss  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  A  passage,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus,  which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most  of  the  learned 
men,  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  minute  fidelity  of 
the  sacred  historian.  A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Caesavea,  the  whole 
nation  became  greatly  enraged,  and  in  revenge  laid  waste  many 
villages  and  cities ;  and  among  these  were  Anthedon  and  Gaza, 
which  they  utterly  demolished.  Gaza  therefore  was  actually 
ipn/xoc,  a  desert,  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  1.  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  modern  Gaza  is  described  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  as  being  richly  wooded  with  olives,  sycamores,  mulber- 
ries, cedars,  fir  trees,  &c.  &c.  The  country  is  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  rising  to  the  view  beyond  each 
other,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Excepting  the 
perishable  materials,  with  which  the  houses  are  constructed,  stone 
being  substituted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the  wretched 
appearance  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Travels,  p.  1 78.) 

Gebal,  Mount,  31. 

Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued  there.  He  was  treache- 
rously slain  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
22—25.) 

Gehazi,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  contrary  to 
his  master's  intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  general,  and  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wicked- 
ness (2  Kings  v.  20 — 27.);  a  judgment  which  ought  to  warn  us 
not  only  of  the  curse  which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  all,  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  which  pursues  all  who, 
for  purposes  of  worldly  gain,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
their  religion. 

Gehixxom,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  32. 

Genealogies  of  the  Hebrews,  79. ;  of  the  Herodian  family,  51. 

Gennesareth,  a  region  50  furlongs  in  length,  and  20  in 
breadth ;  a  very  pleasant  and  fruitful  place,  abounding  in  the 
gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it  had  its  name  from  Gen  and 
Sar,  as  being  the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  it.  (Luke  v.  1.) 

Gennesareth,  Sea  of,  26,  27. 

Gentiles,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  99. 

Geography,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  as  a  science,  187. 
Sketch  of  the  historical  and  physical  geography  of  Palestine, 
13—40. 

Gergesa,  a  town  near  Gadara,  so  called,  either  from  the  Gir- 
gashites,  the  posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did  Zebulon  nor 
Naphtali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  30.  33.),  or  from 
Gergishta,  signifying  clay,  the  soil  being  clay  ;  it  gave  name  to 
a  region  so  called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Gadara,  Hippo, 
and  Magdala.     See  Gadara,  p.  423. 

Gerizim  (Mount),  a  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  over-against 
Mount  Ebal ;  between  the  two  the  city  Shechem  was  situated. 
(Deut.  xi.  29.  xxvii.  11,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this  moun- 
tain became  the  seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  erected  a  temple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  101. 

Gershom  and  Eliezer,  the  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah, 
were  only  simple  Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  pontificate. 

Gershon,  a  son  of  Levi,  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Levites.  The  office  of  the  Gershon- 
ites  was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 

Geshur,  a  country  in  Syria,  the  daughter  of  whose  king 
David  married,  and  by  her  had  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.),  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,  retired  to  the  king  of 
Geshur  his  grandfather.     (13.) 

Gessius  Flouus,  the  procurator  of  Judam,  notice  of,  53. 
Vol.  II.  3  H 


Gethsemajte,  a  garden  beyond  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olivet,  so  called  from  the  wine-presses  in  it :  it  is  memorable  in 
the  evangelical  history,  as  being  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
agony.  It  is  described  by  recent  travellers,  as  being  a  small 
plat  of  ground,  with  a  low  hedge  or  enclosure  of  stones ;  no 
verdure  growing  on  it,  save  six  or  eight  venerable-looking  olives, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries:  they  are  highly 
venerated  by  the  Christians  here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to 
cut  or  injure  them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profanation.  (Mis- 
sionary Register  for  1824,  p.  504.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  303.  Carne's  Letters,  p.  290.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  212.  third  edition.) 

Gieeah,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem  :  it  is  frequently  called  Gibeah  of  Sard,  from  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch. 

Gibeon,  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  on 
an  artful  representation  which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to  a 
very  remote  country.  (Josh,  ix.)  Joshua  and  the  elders  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this  affair,  and  inconsider- 
ately made  a  league  with  these  people:  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their  promise  of  giving 
them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  water 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pu- 
sillanimity and  duplicity,  as  slaves  and  captives;  in  which  state 
of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the  entire  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  Three  days  after  the 
Gibeonites  had  surrendered  to  the  Hebrews,  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites  being  informed  of  it,  came  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  3,  &c.)  The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua, 
and  desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked  the  five  kings  early 
in  the  morning,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Beth- 
oron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  from  the  Hivites,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  and  possessed  four  cities ;  Cephirah, 
Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  the  capital,  afterwards 
given  to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jearim,  which  fell  to  Judah. 
The  Gibeonites  continued  subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israelites. 
Nevertheless  Saul,  through  what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  3, 
&c.)  ;  but  God,  as  a  punishment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted  three  years  (a.  m. 
2983,  b.  c.  1017)  ;  and  the  prophets  told  David  that  this  ca- 
lamity would  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty  remained  unre- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exercised  against  the  Gibeonites.  David 
asked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they  desired?  They 
answered,  "  Seven  of  Saul's  sons  we  -will  put  to  death,  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren"  The  Gibeonites  hung  them 
up  before  the  Lord.  This  happened  early  in  the  spring,  when, 
in  Palestine,  they  begin  barley-harvest.  From  this  time  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  composing  a  sort  of  separate 
people.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  included  among  the 
Nethinim,  or  Given,  who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron.  ix.  2.)  Afterwards,  those  of 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  their  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  (Ezra  viii.  20.  ii.  58. 
1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  of  them  to  the  Lord  ;  these  Nethinim  being 
carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  of 
them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  con- 
tinued as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priests 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  its  name.  It  was  forty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Josephus)  north.  It  is  called  Gabaa.  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  mention  of  the  foun- 
tain and  pool  of  Gibeon.     (2  Sam.  ii.  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  upon  what  occa- 
sion, the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices  made  by  Mosca, 
in  the  wilderness,  were  removed  to  Gibeon;  but  this  we  cer- 
tainly know,  that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29, 
30.)  David,  seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  or  strength  to  go 
so  far  as  Gibeon,  there  to  offer  sacrifice,  but  Solomon  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  this 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places,  where  sacrifices 
were  then  tolerated,  the  temple  being  not  yet  built.  (1  Kings 
iii.  4.) 
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Gideon-,  the  fifth  judge  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  delivered 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  viii.)  He 
was  the  son  of  Joash,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  and,  having 
destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal,  was  surnamed  Jkkuiiuaal. 
(Judg.  vi.  25— 32.) 

Gisboit,  Ephod  of,  137. 

GlIION. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  ;  which  Bishop  Patrick 
and  Dr.  Wells  suppose  to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Others,  however,  (and  among  them,  Gesenins,)  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  considers  it  to  be  the 
Nile,  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  §  3.),  which  now  is  said  to  be 
called  (Uumn  by  the  Abyssinians. 

2.  A  fountain  or  watercourse  near  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  (1  KiiiL's  i.  32 — 40.)  It  is  supposed  to  he  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Siloam.  ;  fur  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  28. 

(Jilhoa,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  30. 

Gileai),  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  31.     Balm  of,  36. 

Gilo  vl,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  this 
side  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  tor  some  time  after 
their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city  was  afterwards  built  there, 
which  became  memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a  seat  of 
justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  an  assize-town):  Samuel, 
when  travelling  in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yearly  to 
Gilgal.  (1  Sam.  vii.  16.)  Here  Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry. 
(Hos.  iv.  15.    Amos  v.  5.) 

Girdles,  notice  of,  156.     Military  girdle,  88. 

Giiigashitks,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whose  habitation 
was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges  of 
their  name  in  the  city  of  Gekgesa  or  Gergasa,  upon  the  sea 
of  Tiberias. 

(Ion,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by  the  Jews,  61,  62. 

Go  EL,  or   blood-avenger,  office  of,  67. 

Goo  and  M  Mini;,  the  accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Hales,  thinks, 
are  the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nized by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
X.  2.),  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and  Majuje. 
(Kennel.  Herod,  p.  1  12.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog 
the  land.  Thus  Balaam  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  "  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  "Gog,"  according  to  the  more 
correct  reeding  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Sep- 
tnaginl  version  of  -Num.  xxiv.  7.:  and  Ezekiel,  foretelling  a 
future  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles  "Gog  their  chief 
prince,"  and  describes  their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tarian ;  "  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them  riding  on  horses  ;" 
"bows  and  arrows-'  their  weapons;  "covering  the  land,  like  a 
cloud,  and  coming  like  a  storm,"  in  the  "  latter  days."  (Ezek. 
xxxviii.  1  — 17.)  Jle  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter,  in 
the  tallej   of  the  passengers  on  the  east  of  the  sea,  the  nee  e;illnl 

the  valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "the  multitude  of  Gog."     (Ezek. 

xxxix.    1 — 22.)      This  prophecy  seems  also  to  he  revived    in    the 

Apocalypse,  where  the  bests  of  Grog  and  Magog  are  represented 
m  eoming  to  invade  "the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with 
immense  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "the  Mount  of 
Mageddo,"  or  Magiddo.  (Rev.  ivi.  I  l  — 16.  xx.  7— 10.)  Dr. 
Halo's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  (first  edition). 

Golden  Calf,  worship  of,  136.  Golden  calves  of  Jeroboam, 
ibid. 

GoteoTB  \,  notice  of,  l'.>. 

(ioi.i  vi  pi,  a  Philistine  giant,  a  native  of  Gath,  Well  known  for 
his  combat  with  David,     (l  8am.  wii.) 

(Jommi,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2,  8.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.), 
whose  posterity  peopled  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus;  Phrygia, 

according  to  Bochart;  hut,  according  to  ( 'aluict  and  (lesenius, 
they  weie  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbri,  a  little  known  and  barba- 
rous northern  nation. 

(ioMoiuiAii,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  were  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea.      ((Jen.  x.   III.  xiii.   10.) 

Gosbbh  (Land  of),  was  the  most  fertile  pastare  ground  in 

the  whole  of    Lower  Bgypt:    llienee   called  Goshen,  from    (iush, 

in  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatsoevei  is  choice  or 
precious.  There  was  ;,!■.,,  :1  <;,,  hen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
ot  Judah,  so  called  for  the  same  reason.  (Josh.  x.  4  1.)  Hence 
Joseph  recommended   it   to  hi.,  family  as  "tin-  best  of  the  land" 
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(Gen.  xlvii.  11.),  and  "the  fat  of  the  land."  (Gen.  xlv.  18.) 
The  land  of  Goshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  In 
ancient  times,  it  was  considerably  more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  the  general  failure  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  the  Nile  ;  the  main  body  of  the  river  verging  more 
and  more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  channels 
on  that  side.  (Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  Madden's 
Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

Government  of  the  Jews,  under  the  patriarchs.  See  p.  40, 
41.  Under  Moses  and  the  judges,  41,  42.  Under  the  kings, 
42 — 48.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  49,  50.  Under  the 
Asmonaian  and  Herodian  princes,  50 — 52.  Under  the  Roman 
procurators,  52,  53. 

Gozan,  a  city  or  country  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  (2 Kings 
wii.  (I.  xviii.  11.  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  2.)  By  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  it  is  called  Qmtzanitit,  now  Kaueehan. 

Gm.nr,  threshing  of,  178. 

Great  Plain,  account  of,  33. 

Gh eat  Sea,  28. 

Greaves  (Military),  use  of,  88. 

Gheece,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  comprehends  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  name  of  Greeks  is  taken  in  a  more  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c.  the  Jews  called  all 
those  Gentiles  Greeks.  In  the  Maccabees,  the  Gospels,  and 
Paul's  writings,  a  Greek  commonly  signifies — a  Gentile.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Greece  and  Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah 
says  (lxvi.  19.),  that  the  Lm  d  shall  send  his  (tmbassarlors  to  Ja- 
van, to  the  isles  afar  off.  Ezekiel  tells  us  (xxvii.  13.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel 
(xi.  2.),  speaking  of  Darius,  says  "  that  he  shall  stir  up  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great  is  described 
by  the  name  of  King  of  Javan.     (Dan.  viii.  21.  x.  20.) 

Grinding  of  corn,  178. 

Guard,  military,  of  the  Temple,  101. 

Guests,  reception  of,  169,  170. 

GvMNAsrie  exercises  of  the  Jews,  190. 


Hakakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  For  an  analy- 
sis of  his  predictions,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  277. 

Hadhacu  (Land  of).  This  land,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Zech.  ix.  1.,  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
a  Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3.,  is  by  Jo- 
sephus named  A/ia&c  or  Apv^o;,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was 
his  proper  and  real  name  ;  that  of  Rehob,  or  the  charioteer,  having 
been  added  characteristic  illy  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
chariots.  (2  8am.  viii.  4.)  This  prince  reigned  over  that  part 
of  Syria  which  was  called  Zobah ;  so  that,  if  by  the  land  of  Ha- 
drach  or  Arach  hi'  meant  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  capi- 
tal kingdoms  of  Syria — Zobah,  Damascus,  and  llamath,  will 
then  be  cited  for  the  whole.     (Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  37.) 

live. ah,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  mother 
Of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvi.  1.  xxv.  12.)  In  Gal.  iv.  24,  2.').  St.  Paul 
applies  this  name  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  under  the  law ,  as  compared  with  that  of  Chris- 
tians under  the  GospeL 

Haoaiutes  or  I1ui.hik.vis,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  (1 
< 'In, hi.  v.  10.)  They  constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  are 
■apposed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai. 

ll.wiiiAi,  the   tenth  of   the    minor    prophets:    he   exhorted   the 

.lews  to  rebuild  the  temple.    For  an  analysis  of  his  prediction*! 

see  p.  287. 

Uai.     See  Ai,  p.  404.  of  this  Index. 

II  mii,   Jewish    mode   of   dressing,   166,  157.      Plucking  oft",   a 

punishment,  nil.     Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forms,  112. 

Ham. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah,  from  whom,  according  to  (Jen. 
x.  6 — 20..  moil  of  the  southern  nations  were  descended.  Ac- 
cording to  (Jesenius  the  name  literally  denotes  warm  or  south- 
ern. 

2.  Land  of  gam,  a  poetical  name  for  Egypt,- probably  (says 
Gesenius)  of  Egyptian  derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  presenting 
the  same  signification  as  above.     (Peal  bavin.  51.  cv.  88.  87. 

cvi.  22.) 
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Ham  an,  a  Persian  nobleman,  celebrated  as  the  persecutor  of 
the  Jews  :  he  was  an  Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Agag.     (Esth.  iii. — ix.) 

Hamatii,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians,  and  the  residence  of  a  king  who  was  in  friendship 
with  David.  (Num.  xiii.  21.  Judg.  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  viii.  9.)  In 
Amos  vi.  2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in  2  Chron.  viii. 
3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gen.  x.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Ha- 
mathites. 

Hananeel,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  in  reproving  the  mo- 
narch for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  king  of  Syria. 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  7—10.) 

Handmills  of  the  Jews,  154. 

Hannah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  whom  she  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  (1  Sam. 
i.  ii.) 

Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amorites.  By  the 
advice  of  evil-counsellors  he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David  had  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession.  (See  p.  157.)  This  transaction  led  to  a 
war,  which  terminated  fatally  for  Hanun,  whose  army  was  utterly 
discomfited,  his  capital  taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
x.  xi.  1.  xii.  26 — 30.)  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  war. 

Haphtoroth,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.     Table  of  them,  105. 

Haras. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor,  the  father  of  Lot,  Milcah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  father  (Gen.  xi.  28.),  a  circum- 
stance which  to  us  may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded  ;  but 
in  those  days,  when  life  was  longer,  and  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
eases than  at  present,  the  death  of  a  son  before  his  father  was  an 
event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  distinctly  noticed.  With 
the  exception  of  Abel,  Haran  is  the  first  man  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history,  whose  father  beheld  him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Haran  or  Charan,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  passage  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  probably  the  same  city,  which  the 
Greeks  afterwards  called  Kappu  and  the  Romans  Carrs,  and  which 
became  celebrated  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus. 

Harem  (Royal),  notice  of,  47. 

Hareth,  Forest  of,  36. 

Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  a  city  near  Lake  Merom,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops  were  dis- 
comfited and  pursued  by  the  Israelites  to  its  very  gates. 

Harp,  form  of,  184. 

Harvests  of  Palestine,  account  of,  23.  177,  178. 

Havilah. 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  7.),  the  other  by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  29.) 

2.  A  gold  country  (Gen.  ii.  11.),  perhaps  a  general  name  for 
Arabia  (and  India),  which  accords  best  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  the  Pison  to  be  the  Ganges. 

Hauran,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Canaan,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvi. 
18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of  Josephus  and  the 
Itcrka  of  St.  Luke.  (iii.  1.) — For  its  limits,  &c.  see  p.  18. 

Hazael,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  During  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  vigilant  and  successful 
enemy  of  the  Hebrew  princes,  whose  territories  he  laid  waste, 
and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  consented  to 
withdraw,  only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace  being  delivered  up  to  him. 

Head,  covering  for,  156. 

Heads  of  tribes  or  families,  41,  42. 

Heathen  Nations,  account  of  their  deities  worshipped  by, 
139.     Allusion  to  their  idolatrous  rites  explained,  139 — 142. 

Heber. 

1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  xi.  14.),  from  whom  some  critics 
and  commentators  have  supposed  that  his  descendants  the  He- 
brews derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and 
husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  who  they  were,  108. 


Hebron,  anciently  called  Auba,  and  Kirjath-Arba,  a  city 
of  Judaea,  was  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  southward 
of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  miles  north  from  Beersheba.  Abraham, 
Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  (Gen.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9.)  Near  this  place  was  the  oak  or 
turpentine  tree,  under  which  Abraham  received  three  angels. 
(Gen.  xviii.  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Judah.  The  Lord  as- 
signed it  to  Caleb  for  inheritance.  (Josh.  xiv.  13.)  Joshua  first 
took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king  (Josh.  x.  3.  23.  37.),  but  after- 
wards Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  his 
tribe,  and  the  valour  of  Othniel.  It  was  appointed  for  a  dwel- 
ling of  the  priests,  and  a  city  of  refuge.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here.  At  Hebron,  Ab- 
salom began  his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the 
Edomites,  having  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron; 
wherefore  in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part  of  Edom. 
Here  Zachariah  and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Baptist  was 
born.  It  is  described,  in  1823,  as  being  a  large  town,  with  a 
Turkish  mosque  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs.     (Carne's  Letters,  p.  280.) 

Heliopolitan  Temple,  notice  of,  101. 

Hellenistic  Jews,  who  they  were,  110. 

Helmet  of  the  Jews,  87. 

Hermogenes,  the  name  of  a  man  who  at  first  was  St.  Paul's 
companion,  but  afterwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

Hermon,  Mount.     See  p.  30. 

Herod  the  Great,  account  of,  50,  51.  Massacre  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  by  his  order,  51.;  I.  419. 

Herod  Agrippa,  I.  and  II.,  account  of,  52. 

Heuod  Antipas,  account  of,  52.  Why  he  was  at  war  with 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  I.  50. 

Herodian  family,  genealogy  of,  51. 

Herodians,  sect  of,  account  of,  148. 

Herodias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod)  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  and  connected  herself 
with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  persuaded  to  put  John 
the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he  had  boldly  denounced  their 
incestuous  union.  (Matt.  xiv.  3.  6.  Mark  vi.  17.  19.  22.  Luke 
iii.  19.) 

Heshbon,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated 
about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan  :  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  is 
now  called  Hhubhzan.  Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. This  town  is  situated  on  so  commanding  a  position,  that 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles  in  every  direction  ;  and, 
to  the  southward,  where  the  prospect  is  most  extensive,  the  eye 
ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  (Buck- 
ingham's Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  106.) 

Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah:  he 
was  a  wise  and  pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatry,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  throughout  his  dominions.  For  a 
notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Hiddekel,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Paradise. 
(Gen.  ii.  14.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Tigris. 

Hiel,  of  Bethel,  rebuilt  Jericho,  notwithstanding  the  maledic- 
tion denounced  in  Josh.  vi.  26. ;  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  in 
his  own  family  ;  his  eldest  son  dying  when  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gates  were 
set  up.   (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossse  and 
Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  13.),  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which 
now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Turcomans.  "  Once  there  existed 
on  the  self-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream  :  but  Epaphras  and  his 
successors,  who  said  to  the  then  countless  multitudes  of  Hiera- 
polis,— '  Whosoever  will,  may  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely,'  have  ages  ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundell's 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  83.)  The  ruins  of  Hierapolis  are 
still  considerable :  they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
This  place  is  now  called  Pambouk  Kalesi. 

Hieroglyphic  stones,  forbidden  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  139. 

High  places,  account  of,  101 — 103.  140. 

High-priests,  functions,  dress,  and  privileges  of,  113,  114. 
Their  succession,  115. 

Hinnom,  a  person  who  is  known  only  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  given  his  name  to  a  Valley,  situated  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  32. 
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Hiham  I.  king  of  Tyre,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  David,  to 
whom  he  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  The  dominions  of  Hiram  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
When  David  was  building  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  tim- 
ber and  able  artificers.   (8  Sam.  v.  11.  1  Chron.  xiv.  1.) 

Hi nAM  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  who  con- 
gratulated Solomon  on  succeeding  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Israel.  He  also  furnished  Solomon  with  timber,  stone,  and  arti- 
ficers for  his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  is  known  under  the  same  name  by  profane  histo- 
rians. 

Hi  HAH  or  HriiAir,  a  celebrated  artificer,  was  the  son  of  a 
widow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tyrian.  He  was 
sent  by  Hiram  II.  to  Solomon,  for  whom  he  executed  the  princi- 
pal work  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
sacred  utensils.   (1  Kings  vii.  1.  3.  2  Chron.  ii.  14.  iv.  11.) 

Histouical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13 — 22. 

Historical  Wiutino,  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  185,  186. 

Hittites,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan. 
They  dwelt  in  the  south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near  Hebron. 

Hivites,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled.  Driven 
from  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  part  of  them  appear  to  have  set- 
tled about  Avim,  Gibeon,  and  Shechem,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  11.  19.  xvii.  23.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2.;  and 
another  part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount  Hermon.  (Josh. 
xL  3.) 

Hob  ah,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at 
whose  earnest  request  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a  guide 
through  the  wilderness.  His  family  dwelt  among  them  during 
the  time  of  the  first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of,  118. 

Holy  Land,  the  country  of  the  Jews,  why  so  called,  13. 
Sketch  of  its  historical  geography,  13 — 22.  Physical  geography 
and  productions,  23 — 37.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern 
geographers  to  its  fertility,  37,  38.  Calamities,  38 — 40.  Its 
present  degraded  state  accounted  for,  38.  Its  government  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  40.  Under  Moses,  41 — 42.  Under  Joshua 
and  the  Judges,  42.  Under  the  Kings,  42 — 47.  Reason  why 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel,  42. 
Its  condition  under  the  Asmona  an  princes  and  sovereigns  of  the 
Herodian  family,  and  under  the  Roman  procurators,  50 — 53. 

Holt  of  Holies,  account  of,  'Jb\  100. 

HoviiciiiK,  proceedings  in  case  of,  03. 

Honey  of  Palestine,  86. 

Hopiiuaii.     Bee  Pbabaoh-Hophhah, 

Hon. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom  where  Aaron  died 
(.\iim.  xx.  S3 — 38.),  whose  pretended  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travellers;  but,  from  its  appear, nice,  it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  view  from  this  mountain 
is  extensive.     (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  433 — 438.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.   (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

Hohki!,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  l'elra  a,  so  near  Mount  Sinai 
that  Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  lie  two  hills  of  the  same  mountain. 
Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west:  so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  There  are  springs  and 
fruit-trees  on   Horeb,   but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.     At  Horeb 

(  led   appeared   to   Moses  in   llie  burning  bush.    (E.Xod.  hi.   1.  3,  3.) 

At  the  tool  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  drew 
water  from  it.  (ESxod.  xvii.  6.)  I  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Je/.eliel  (1  Kings  xi\.  s.)  ;  and  the  cave  or  grotto, 
in  which  the  prophet  found  shelter,  is  yet  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  This  ea\e  "  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  conceive: — no  brook  or  pool  is  nigh,  to  quench 

the  burning  thirst  ;  not  a  shrul)  grows  on  the  soil,  but,  sad  and 
useless  precipices  are  on  every  side.      Every  part  of  the  way  was 

strewed  with  broken  fragments  «f  l  icka."    (Came's  Recollections 

of  the  Hast,  p.  31: T>.)  It  if  frequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God    nave  the  law  at   lion  lb,  though    other    places   expressly 

name  Binai ;  because  lloreb  and  Sinai  in  some  sort  form  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
ide,  h  far  as  the  eve  can  reach,  bul  ranges  of  naked  mountains 

BD.CCeeding  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is 
now  called  St.  Caiherine's.  (('arm's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp.  197,  198.) 

llouiris,  a    people  who  dwell    in    Mount  S.-ir   ((ien.  xiv.  6.), 
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whence  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Edomites.  (Deut 
ii.  12.  22.) 

Houses,  notice  of,  175. 

Hoiiticultuue  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  179,  180. 

Hosea. 

1.  The  earlier  name  of  Joshua,  the  servant  and  successor  of 
Moses.  (Num.  xiii.  8.  10.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel,  who,  having  conspired  against 
Pekah,  slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Shalma- 
neser  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took  Samaria,  which  he 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  first  of  the  minor  prophets.  For  an  analysis  of  whose 
predictions,  see  pp.  200 — 202. 

HoseiTALi-rr  of  the  Jews,  173.  Notice  of  Tessera  Hospi- 
tals, 173,  174. 

Hot  Seasox  in  Palestine,  24,  25. 

Houus  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72,  73. 

Houses  of  the  Jews  and  their  furniture,  151 — 154.  Leprosy 
of  houses,  134. 

Huldah,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum,  who  was  consulted 
by  Josiah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  the  temple.   (2  Kings  xxii.  14.) 

Hun,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During  the  battle  l>etween 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared  with  Aaron  the 
authority  over  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

Husbandry  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  174 — 178. 

Hushai,  the  friend  of  David  ;  who,  during  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  remained  with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  service 
to  David  by  infatuating  the  counsels  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

HxMENiBus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Ephesus ; 
who  being  converted  by  St.  Paul,  afterwards  fell  into  the  heresy 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  rather,  who 
maintained  that  the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively  in 
reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a  resurrection  from  their  former 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  no  other  resurrection  was 
to  be  expected.   (Valpy  on  2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Hyssop,  notice  of,  35.  note  7. 


Idzan,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  governed  seven  years.  His 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thirty 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters  ;  and  his  riches,  by  all  of  them 
being  married.   (Judg.  xii.  8.) 

Icoxium,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief  of  the  fourteen  belong' 
ing  to  that  tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes, to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preaching,  and  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  converted  many  to  the  Christian  faith 
(Acts  xiv.  1,  2,  3.)  ;  and  here  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  (untiles 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  despitefully,  and  to 
stone  them.  (ver.  5.)     It  is  now  called  Konieh. 

Idolatuy,  origin  and  progress  of,  135.  History  of  it  among 
the  Israelites,  135,  130.  Dillcrcnt  kinds  of,  and  its  punishment,  61. 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  130 — 139.  Idols  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  139.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  explained,   139,   1  10. 

Idi-m  i:v,  or  Eimim,  country  of,   18. 

Ili.yhk  i  m,  a  province  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Liburnia  to  the  north 
(now  called  Croatia),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  .\ew  Tests* 
ment;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which  region  still  retains  the 
same  name.  Hither,  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy;  Titos  went 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10.)  ;  and  in  Rom.  XV.  19.  he  says  (hat  he  preached 
the  Gospel  from  .Irrii.uilrin  rolinil  ilfioilt  unto   l/!vriiltm. 

I  mi' in  sun  mint,  Jewish  modes  of,  66,  66. 

ifAZTiu,  <>r  Upper  Garments,  described,  156, 

Imitui ties,  legal,  purifications  of,  131. 

I  •.  u  i  i  ii  vi  ion  ol    the  kings  of  Israel   and   Judah,  ceremonial 

of.     II. 

I.i!  srss,  ofiering  of,  1 19. 

Is. 1 1  n i us  (corporal),  punishment  of,  03,  64, 

Inthiic  vi  vin    Mon lb,  notice  of,  74. 

In  i  i.iimi:\t,  rites  of,  198 — 200. 

I  u  ill  i.  v  thin   practised  by  the  Jews,   176,   177. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham   by  Surah,  and   one  of  the  patri- 
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archs  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  He  married  Rebekah,  and  was 
the  Father  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
went  into  Egypt. 

Isaiah,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  For  a 
further  account  of  Isaiah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see 
pp.  262 — 269.  In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is  metony- 
mically  put  for  the  book  or  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Ishbosheth,  or  Ishbaal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saul.  He 
reigned  only  two  years;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion on  the  death  of  Abner,  and  himself  being  assassinated  by 
two  captains  of  his  own  troops.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1  Chron.  viii.  33.  ix. 
39.) 

Iscariot.     See  Jujias,  p.  432,  infra. 

Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Hagar  and  her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, at  the  desire  of  Sarah,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Of  Egyptian  origin  by  his  mother, 
Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and  twelve  sons,  who 
gave  their  names  to  as  many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
the  predictions  concerning  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvii.  20.  xxv.  9.  xxviii. 
9.  xxxvi.  5.)  For  a  notice  of  these  predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment, see  Vol.  I.  p.  122.     Ishmael  died,  aged  137  years. 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  5,),  probably  mean  many  of 
the  maritime  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Hebrews  also  used  the  word  isles  to  signify  all  those  countries 
which  were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  10,  11.  xl.  15. 
Jer.ii.  10.) 

Israel,  (that  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a  mighty  prince,)  the 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Peniel.  (Gen. 
xxxii.  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  meant  the 
person  of  Jacob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  progeny,  including 
both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the 
ten  tribes  as  distinct  from  Judah. 

Israel,  Land  of,  13.    Kingdom  of,  17.  48.     Mountains  of,  31. 

Israelites,  the  descendants  of  Israel.  At  first  they  were 
called  Hebrews,  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  surnamed  the  He- 
brew, from  his  having  passed  over  the  Euphrates  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  After  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  generally 
called  Israelites;  and  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, they  were  denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Their  political  state  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  by  the 
Assyrians,  40 — 50.  Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136 — 139.  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  99. 

Issachar,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Italy,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Ligustine  and 
Tyrrhene  Seas,  which  names  were  formerly  applied  to  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rome  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
almost  universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.     (Acts  xviii.  2.  xxvii.  1.  6.  Heb.  xiii.  24.) 

Itur.ua,  region  of,  18. 


Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Jahksii,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan, 
generally  called  Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  so  named.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
six  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ;  consequently  it  must  have 
been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xxi.  8.)  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  laying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed  hard  conditions 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  which  Saul  delivered  them,  a.  jr.  2909, 
b.  c.  1094.  They  ever  after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  family :  they  carried  off  his"  and  his  sons'  bodies,  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  and 
buried  them  honourably  in  a  wood  near  their  city.  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
11—13.) 

Jabin  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Canaanitish 
chieftains,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed  against  the  Israelites 
by  Adonizedek,  Jabin  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  and  summoned  all  their  forces  to  arms.    This  coalition 
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was  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  preceding;  and  Jabin  himself 
perished  at  the  destruction  of  his  capital,  Hazor.  (Josh,  xi 
1-12.) 

Jabin  II.  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably  descended  from  the 
preceding  sovereign.  During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor,  which 
Joshua  had  destroyed,  appears  to  have  been  re-established ;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful  dominion,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
This  Jabin  oppressed  the  Israelites  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  general  Sisera,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Barak, 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  ruin  of  Jabin.   (Judg.  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Having  surreptitiously  obtained  his 
father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.),  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment, 
Rebekah  sent  him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban.her 
brother,  whose  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  married.  After 
serving  Laban  many  years, he  returned  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 
having  during  his  journey  had  an  amicable  interview  with  his 
brother  Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem,  in  a  field  which 
he  had  purchased  of  the  Hivites ;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister  Dinah 
by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to  Bethel,  where  he  offered  sacrifice, 
and  God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years  after  this  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  his  son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  a  good  old  .age,  after  giving  his  prophetic 
blessing  to  his  sons.  Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  frequently  put  meto- 
nymically  for  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  the  Israelitish  nation. 

Jacob's  Well,  notice  of,  28. 

Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  She  killed  Sisera,  general 
of  the  Canaanitish  army,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  tent, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples :  concerning  this  transaction, 
see  Vol.  I.  p.  411. 

Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Israelites  for  twenty-two 
years.  He  had  thirty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of  Jair. 

Jairus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Jesus  Christ  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle  :  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  considered  in  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

James. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  brother  of  the  apostle 
John  :  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  n.  44. 
(Matt.  iv.  21.  x.  2.  Mark  iii.  17.  Luke  vi.  14.  Acts  i.  13.  xii.  2.) 

2.  James,  surnamed  the  Less.  (Mark  xv.  40.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Alph/Eus,  and  wrote  the  epistle  which  bears  his  name. 
For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a  further  account  of  James,  see 
pp.  359,  360. 

Jannes  and  Jamb  res,  two  of  the  principal  Egyptian  magi- 
cians ;  who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  performed.  (Exod.  vii.  11,  12, 
viii.  7.  18,  19.)  As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  apostle  probably  derived  them  from  tradition  (2  Tim, 
iii.  8.),  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  books. 

Japhet,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a  witness  of  the  deluge, 
and  one  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark.  His  descendants 
first  settled  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
north  and  west. 

Jarhah,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Israelite  named  Sheshan,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  consequently  gave  him 
his  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jarhah  was  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.   (1  Chron.  ii.  34.) 

Javelins  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Jazer,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad:  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  xiii. 
25.)  The  Sea  of  Jazer,  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii.  32.),  Dr. 
Blaney  is  of  opinion  is  the  Dead  Sea,  Jazer  being  in  the  north 
border  of  Moab. 

Jebus,  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jebusites  (Gen. 
ii.  16.),  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  Joab  took 
the  place.  (2  Sam.  v.  xxiv.) 

Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  one  of  David's  choristers.  (1  Chron.  ix, 
16.  xvi.  38.  41,  42.  xxv.  1.)  His  sons  were  employed  as  musi- 
cians. (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15.  Neh.  xi.  17.) 

Jehoahaz. 

1.  Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  the  second  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.     He  reigned  only 
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three  months,  being  taken  captive  and  carried  into  Egypt  by 
Pharaoh-Necho.   (2  Kings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jehoahazj  tin-  son  : 1 1 1 . 1  successor  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel.  He 
followed  the  evil  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign  of  1? 
years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  lir-t  by  Hazael,  and  after- 
wards by  Ben-hadad,  kin-s  of  Syria:  but,  Jehoahaz  humbling 
himralf  before  God,  he  and  his  people  were  delivered  by  his  son 
Joaah. 

Jkiioasii.     See  Jo  ASH. 

Jkhoiakim  or  Eliakim,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  king 
of  Judiih.  After  a  wicked  and  inglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  v.  is  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 37.  1  Citron,  iii. 
15.)     He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun, 

Jk.iioiaciiix,  who  was  also  called  Coniah  and  Jechoniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  10.  Jer.  xxii.  24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three 
months  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  multitude  <>t'  Ins  people,  and  all  the  spoils  of  the  city  and 
temple.  ( 2  Kinga  xxiv.  8.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.)  Through  the  kind- 
ueae  >>t  Evil-merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchsdnezzar, 
In'  was  restored  t<>  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
Babylon  by  the  kind's  bounty.  (2  Kinys  xxv.  27.  Jer.  Iii.  31.) 

Jkiihiiia,  the  successor  of  A/.ariah  in  the  pontificate;  who  with 
his  wile  Jkhosheb  v.  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  royal  family  by  Athaliah,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  lie  reached  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  burial  among  the  kings,  in  consideration 
of  his  piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (2  Kings  xi.  4,  &c.  xii. 
1,2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  10—12.  xxiii.  xxiv.  1—3.  15,  16.) 

Jeiioiaki  ii,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests  established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom  the 
family  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended.   (2  Mac.  ii.  1.) 

Jeiioii.ot. 

1.  Jkiioiiam,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
for  a  short  time  he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889.  He  married  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He  began  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  brothers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah, 
after  a  wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron.  xxi.)  On  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  see  p  196. 

2.  Jkhouam  or  Joham,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  whose  impieties  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  c.  884. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa  king  of  Judah: 
he  was  a  pious  prince ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
sent  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  together  with  certain 
Levins  and  priests,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  law  and  their  consequent  duties.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-live  years,  he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chron. 
xvii. — xx.  1 — 34.) 

Jkiioshai'hat,  Valley  of,  account  of,  32. 

Jehovah,  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  self-existent  Being, 
for  which  the  Jews  substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an 
ancient  superstition.  In  our  authorized  translation,  this  word  is 
rendered  •■  the  I. nun."  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  sig- 
nifying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jehovah, 
nnios's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  voce  nirv- — Land  of  Jeho- 
vah.   IS. 

Jeiii-. 

1.  A  prophet,  Ihe  son  of  Ilanani,  who  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xvi.  7.) 

3.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat)  and  grandson  of  Nimahi,  who 
conspired  against  Jehorarn,  king  of  Israel,  u.c.884,  and  reigned 
28  years. 

J  km  i  ma.  Kkzm,  and  Kkiii.n-m  wti  i  h,  the  three  daughters  of 

Job,  born  alter  his  restoration  to  prosperity.    They  obtained  i 

portion  of  their  lather's  inheritance, — a  privilege  which  in  those 

days  could  be  conferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

.h  iui  in  vu,    the    ninth  judge   of  Israel,   succeeded   .lair    in    the 

government  of  the  people,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  Ammon- 
ites. Concerning  his  vow,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  six  years. 

Jkiikmiaii,  the  second  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  native  of  Anathoth. 
He  was  distinguished  Em  U  ardent  love  of  his  country,  for  the 
pathetic  tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her  fate,  and  for  the 
ungrateful  treatment  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen. 
The  tune  und  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.    For  a  further 
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account  of  Jeremiah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  Prophecies  and 
Lamentations,  see  pp.  272 — 276. 

Jbbicbo,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  It  was  the 
first  city  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curse  on  the  person  who 
should  rebuild  it.  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  curse 
was  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  Hid  the  Bethel- 
ite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt.  ( 1  Kings  xvi.  34.)  After  this 
event  it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were 
established  there  (2  Kings  ii.  5.):  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  soil  un- 
fruitful, until  they  were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings 
ii.  21.)  ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  become  exceedingly  whole 
some  and  fertilizing.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho  yielded 
only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings :  it  was  situated  in  a  bottom,  in  that  vast  plain  which  was 
named  the  great  plain  (which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex 
piession  going-  down  from  Jerusalem,  Luke  x.  30.)  ;  and  is  150 
furlongs,  about  nineteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judaea. 
The  country  around  Jericho  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pales- 
tine, abounding  in  roses  arfd  palm  trees  (whence  in  Ueiit.  xx\iv.  8. 
it  is  called  the  city  of  palm  trees),  and  yielding  also  great  quail* 
titics  of  the  opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly  esteemed 
in  oriental  courts  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  which  being  an 
article  of  commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of  publicans  and 
of  a  chief  publican  in  that  region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there  ;  and  as  the  way  thither 
from  Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  greatly 
infested  with  thieves.  A  country  more  favourable  for  the  attacks 
of  banditti,  and  caves  better  adapted  for  concealment,  than  those 
presented  on  this  road,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.1  This  circum- 
stance marks  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  our  Lord  made 
it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
(Luke  x.  30 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretched  village, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  miserable  huts,  (compared  with  which 
the  worst  Irish  cabin  is  a  palace),  so  low,  that  at  night,  one  might 
almost  ride  over  them,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The 
once  celebrated  "  City  of  Palms"  cannot  now  boast  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  surrounded 
it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  is  watered  by  a  beautiful 
fountain  :  it  has  ever  been  venerated  as  the  same  which  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19 — 22.),  the  water  of  which 
was  naught  (or  bitter)  and  the  ground  barren.  (Carne's  Let- 
ters, pp.  322,  323.     Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83.) 

Jeroboam  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  first  king  of  Israel.  He 
was  a  wicked  prince,  who  from  political  motives  established  idola- 

«  "The  whole  of  this  road,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham.  "  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  .Jordan,  is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed, 
in  this  portion  of  it,  (he very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  temp!  In  rnhbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the  olher,  to  occasion  a 
dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  acci- 
dent happening  to  as  in  this  early  stage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, to  calm  our  fears  on  that  score,  thai  a  messenger  had  been  despatched 
by  our  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  to  send 
an  escort  to  meet  us  at  ilus  place.  We  were  met  here  accordingly,  by  a 
band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  foot,  all  armed  with  matchlocks,  and  pre- 
seoting  (he  moai  ferocious  and  robber-like  appearance  thai  could  he 
Imagined.  The  effect  of  this  was  heightened  by  the  shouts  which  they 
,  i,i  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  whirl,  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  val- 
leys, whfU  the  held  projecting  crags  Of  rock,  the  dark   shadows  in  which 

even  thing  lay  burled  below,  the  towering  heigh)  ol  the  cliffs  ah 
the  forbidding  desolation  which  ever*  where  reigned ai id,  pri 

I  <  i  ■  -  r  1 1  ■  •-    Ilia!  was  quite  in   harmony  throughout   all   ils  puis,      ll    made   OS 

I  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  being  chosen  aa  the  scene  of  the 

delightful  tale  of  compassion  which  we   had  before   so  often   admired  for 

Its  doctrine,  Independently  of  Its  local  beauty.  (3ee  Luke  «  '■'"  ::'  I  One 
inusi  be  amid  these  wiM  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed 
hand,  .uid  feel  the  Impatience  of  the  traveller  who  rushes  en  to  catch  a 
new  \iew  at  every  pass  and  turn;  one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  tramp 

of  the  horses' h<»>fs  reb ling  through  the  caverned  rocks,  and  at  the 

savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarce!)  less  I I  than  the  echoing  ll 

produced  by  Ihe  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the  vbIIpj  s  ;  one  must  > 
all  tbii  upon  the  spot,  before  the  rail  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.    Here  pillage,  worn* 
death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful 

.  thing  ai I     Hero,  Ihe  unfeeling  tol  -  fellow- 

creature  it  ■  Prleet  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done 

with  horna.  as  an  act  almost  more  than  ml in.     Ami  here,  lOO,  the 

compassion  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the  pu 

ihe  motive  winch  inn  i  havi    Ii  tl  to  it,  In  s    pol  where  no  eyes  were  fixed 

on  him  io  draw  forth  the  performance  ol  any  duty,  andiron,  the  bravery 

whirl,  v.  tdmil  of  a  man's  e.xposini!  himself,  t>\  IUI  tl  delay, 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar   fate   to  thai    from  which   he  was   nnlrav int  to 

rescue  his  follow  creature."— (Buckingham's Traveja  In  Pali  nine,  pp.  298; 

,  i; .-I  ration  o!  Ihe  nature  ol  Hi.    road  I"  .h  1 1,  ho,  and  of  the 

l.amliui  who  ,„i,-i  ii.  in  s,r  P.  Hennlker*a  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt, 
Nubia,  &c  pp.  289-291.  London,  1823,  8vo0 
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try  (see  p.  136.),  and  changed  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
He  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms  of 
detestation.     He  died  after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

Jeroboam  II.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his 
father  Jehoahash.  He  reigned  41  years;  and  is  recorded  to  have 
done  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  following  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam I. 

Jerubbaal.     See  Gideon. 

Jerusalem  (city),  situation  of,  and  the  name  by  which  it  was 
called,  18,  19.  Fortifications  and  walls,  19,  20.  Its  state  before 
the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  20.  Remarkable  build- 
ings, 21.  Temple,  98 — 101.  Successive  captures  of  this  city, 
21.     Its  present  state  and  population,  22. 

Jesus,  that  is,  the  Saviour,  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
is  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Jesus, 
because  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21. 
Eph.  i.  21,  22.  Heb.  i.  2.)  The  history  of  his  life,  miracles, 
doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  related  in  the  four 
Gospels.  In  2  Cor.  i.  19.  Jesus  is,  metonymically,  put  for  the 
Gospel  or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jethro,  or  Raguel,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wise  counsel,  of  instituting  infe- 
rior judges  (from  him  sometimes  termed  Jethronian  prefects), 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  causes ;  while  questions  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself.     See  p.  42. 

Jews. — After  the  captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term  Jews  became  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth.  iii.  10.  2  Mace.  ix.  17.)  For  the  political 
state  of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  disper- 
sion, see  pp.40 — 53.  Their  courts  of  judicature,  legal  proceed- 
ings, criminal  law  and  punishments,  54 — 57.  The  whole  nation 
why  accounted  holy,  108.  Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
its  members,  108 — 111.  All  male  Jews  required  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  122.  Whither  they 
travelled  in  caravans,  ibid.  note.  Corruptions  of  religion  among 
them,  and  their  idolatry,  135 — 143.  Their  extreme  corruption 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  148 — 150.  Their  mode  of  computing 
time,  72 — 77.  Their  private  life,  manners,  customs,  occupations, 
arts,  and  sciences,  150 — 187. 

Jetvs  of  the  dispersion,  who  they  were,  109. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  "  Jew"  is  employed, 

(1.)  With  reference  both  to  nation  and  religion.  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15.  Mark  vii.  3.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only.  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Rev. 
ii.  9.  iii.  9.) 

(3.)  With  reference  to  nation  only.  (Acts  xix.  34.  xxi.  39. 
xxii.  3.     Gal.  ii.  13.) 

Jezebel. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  and  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  She  was  infamous  for 
her  idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  God,  particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length  pe- 
rished miserably,  according  to  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvi.  31.    xviii.  4.  13.    xxi.  23.     2  Kings  ix.  30 — 37.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jezebel  is  put  as  a  generic  term  for  an  idol- 
atrous and  infamous  woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
Compare  p.  462. 

Ji.zueel,  a  celebrated  city,  situated  in  a  valley  of  that  name, 
in  the  Canton  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  Here  Ahab  had  a  palace;  and  here  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.     (2  Kings  ix.  30 — 37.) 

Jkzreel,  Plain  of,  account  of,  33. 

JOAB. 

1.  Joab,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the  grandson  of  Kenaz  (1 
Chron.  iv.  13,  14.),  nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder  of  a  colony  of  artizans,  or  "crafts- 
men," at  Ono,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  settled,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  an  appellation  which  shows  that  the 
arts  practised  by  them  were  of  the  first  utility ;  and  Nehe- 
miah  gave  it  the  same  appellation,  (xi.  35.)  The  establishment 
of  Joab,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge,  from  whom  he  was 
descended,  proves  that  the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  shows  in  what  estima- 
tion trades  were  held.     The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber- 1 
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nacle  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would,  in  no 
long  time,  form  establishments  of  this  kind,  after  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew  of  David.  With 
his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's 
troops  against  Abner.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and 
most  valiant  men  in  David's  army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and 
revengeful  disposition.  Having  conspired  to  raise  Adonijah  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Solomon. 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She 
is  enumerated  among  those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  and  assisted  in  supporting 
him.     (Luke  viii.  3.   xxiv.  10.) 

Jo  ash,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Ahaziah. 
On  the  massacre  of  his  family  by  Athaliah,  he  was  preserved  by 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  and  his  wife  Jehoshebah,  and  secreted 
for  six  years  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  courageous 
fidelity  of  the  high-priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he  ruled  well ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell  into  gross  idolatry  ;  and  at 
length  put  to  death  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  From  this  time, 
his  reign  became  disastrous  ;  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the 
Syrians  under  Hazael ;  his  armies  were  totally  discomfited  by 
very  inferior  forces  ;  and  he  could  only  save  his  capital,  by  de- 
livering to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in 
the  temple.  A  lingering  illness  seized  him  :  the  blood  of  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  found  avengers ;  and  after  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three  of  his  servants. 
(2  Kings  xii.    2  Chron.  xxiv.) 

Joash  or  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  Possessed  of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  fortu- 
nate wars  he  prepared  the  splendid  reign  of  his  son  Jeroboam 
II. ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  departed 
not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."     (2  Kings  xii.  10 — 12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumaea,  whose  piety 
and  afflictions  are  celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  patriarch  himself, 
see  pp.  227 — 237.  For  a  notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  second  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  history  is  entirely  unknown.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions,  in  p.  270. 

John. 

1.  John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of  Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  was 
the  kinsman  and  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  Notice  of  his  dress, 
see  p.  395.  He  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom 
he  had  reproved  for  his  incestuous  marriage.  (Matt.  iii.  1.  xiv. 
2—4.  8.  10.) 

2.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome,  brother  of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher- 
man. He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  Lord.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  Gospel,  to  three  Epistles,  and  to  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  313—318.  364 — 377,  378—383. 

3.  John,  surnamed  Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  their  journeys. 

4.  John,  one  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  high-priest.  (Acts 
iv.  6.) 

Joktan,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  from  whom  many  Arabian 
tribes  were  descended.     (Gen.  x.  25 — 30.) 

JOKTHEEL. 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  38.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  gave  to  Selah, 
an  Arabian  city  which  he  took.     (2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Jonah. 

1.  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the  fifth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of  the  monster. 
See  an  analysis  of  his  prophecy  in  p.  259. 

2.  Jonah  or  Jonas,  the  father  of  the  apostle  Simon  Peter. 
He  was  a  fisherman.     (John  i.  42.    xxi.  15 — 17.) 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  the  faithfully  attached  friend 
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of  David  in  all  his  persecutions.  Jonathan  displayed  signal 
valour  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines.  He  perished  in  battle 
with  his  father  on  -Mount  Gilboa;  and  his  death  is  pathetically 
lamented  l>y  David  in  a  funeral  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  both.     (2  Sam.  i.) 

Joppa,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean,  called 
also  Japha,  and  now  universally  Jaffa,  owes  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  celebritv,  as  the  principal  port  of  Juda:a,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  low 
hill,  over  the  sea.  "  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  Mediterranean  :  ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  place. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port 
in  all  Juda;a.  Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the 
temple  to  be  brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  to  their 
conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem."  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  442.  Jollilfe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  198.  Irby's  and 
Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  186 — 188.)  It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  x. 
xi.)  that  the  Gospel  was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. Here  also  St.  Peter  restored  Dorcas  to  life  (Acts  ix.  40.), 
and  from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jonah,  many  centu- 
ries before,  had  embarked  fur  Nineveh.  (Jonah  i.  3.)  The 
house  of  the  British  vice-consul  (signor  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  bouse  which  had  been  Simon 
the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the  apostle  Peter;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out,  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  6.  London, 
1833.) 

Jon  ah.     See  Jehoram,  2.  p.  430. 

Jordan-,  River,  account  of,  pp.  25,  26.  Region  round  about, 
p.  33.     Thickets  of,  p.  36. 

JoSKI'll. 

1.  J os k en,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Rachel.  Hated 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Mi- 
dianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  and 
again  boU  to  Potiphar.  He  subsequently  became  governor  over 
all  the  laud  of  Egypt;  and  sent  for  his  lather  and  brethren  to 
Egypt,  where  he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command,  the  remains  of  Joseph, 
which  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process, 
were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  22.),  and,  it  should  seem 
from  Josh.  xxiv.  31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were  interred 
in  Jacob's  field  near  Bhechem.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  1.)  Joseph  is 
sometimes,  metonvniicallv,  put  for  his  descendants,  that  is,  the 
half-tribe  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  hutband  of  .Man/,  and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus. 
(Matt.  i.  16.  18—20.  24.  ii.  13.  19.  Luke  i.  27.  ii.  4.  16.  33. 
43.  iii.  23.  iv.  22.     John  i.  46.  vi.  42.) 

3.  Josefs  of  Arimathea^  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhcdrin, 
and  privately  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  his  death,  Joseph 
requested  hu  body  of  Pilate,  and  honourably  entombed  it  in  his 
own  new  sepulchre.  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 — GO.  Mark  xv.  43 — 45. 
Luke  xxiii.  60.     John  xix.  38.) 

I.  I  in  ■  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus,  also  called  Barsabas 
and  Jo  in..  lie  \v;ls  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  aposdeship  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.    (Acts  i.  23.) 

Joaxs. 

1.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
(Matt.  xiii.  66.    xxvii.  66.      Mark  vi.  3.  xv.  '1(1.   17.)      He  is    the 

only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleapas  and  Mary  who  did  not  become 
an  apostle;  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  Co- 
querel,  who  supposes  thai  Joses  was  one  of  those  brethren  or 
kinsmen  of  Jeans  Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  want 

of  faith  in  hi  n  (compare  John  vii..r>.).  and  therefore  was  deemed 
unfit  for  the  apostleship.     As  it  appears  from  Acts  i.  14.  that 

the  brethren  of  JeSUS  were  present  at  tin'  meetings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the  day  of 
PenteCOSt,  it  is  not  improbable  that  .loses  was  converted  after  the 
resurrection. 

2.  Jnsr.s,  surnamed    llucims  the  companion  of  St  Paul. 

(Acts  iv.  86.) 

JOSBI   v,  the  son  of  Xun,  of  the  tribe  of  l\|>!iraim.  Called  JeSUS 

bv  the  Creeks.       lie    was    tin'    mini   btf    or    servant,  and    the    8UC- 

t    Moses;  an   office  which   he  deserved   to  till   on   many 

accounts  :  for  not  only  bad  Moses  discovered  in  him  distinguished 

talents,  but  God  him  i  it   bad  destined  Joshua  to  be  the  earn* 

niaiiilcr-in-chief  of  his  people,  in  which  capacity,  Moses  presented 
him  to  them  a  short  time  before  bis  death.  Joshua  had  dis- 
played both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the  life  of  Moses, 
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whom  he  accompanied  to  Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law. 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had  bravely  commanded 
the  Israelites,  and  had  been  blessed  with  victory.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  had  sent  to  explore  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged  the  people  when  intimi- 
dated by  the  report  of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only  Is- 
raelites who  were  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  that  survived 
their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  after 
he  had  for  seventeen  years  governed  the  Israelites.  His  earlier 
name  was  Hoshea,  which  Moses  changed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  Hebrew,  Jehoshuah,  the  import  of  which  is  the 
Salvation  of  God.  Joshua  has  been  considered  as  a  type  of  our 
Saviour.  As  the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  the  impious  Ca- 
naanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and  introduced  His  people  into  the 
rest  of  the  promised  land,  so  Jesus  (whose  name  in  Greek  is 
the  same  as  Jehoshuah)  will  one  day  subdue  and  exterminate 
the  enemies  of  his  name  and  disciples,  and  will  introduce  his 
people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in  which  they  will  enjoy  perfect 
and  eternal  happiness.  For  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
see  pp.  214 — 216;  and  for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  him,  see  pp.  16,  17.  of  this  volume  ;  and  for  his 
government  of  the  Israelites,  see  p.  42.  Observations  on  the 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  I.  100,  101. 

Josiah,  the  son  of  Amnon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years  he  endeavoured,  with  much  success, 
to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity.  Being  a 
tributary  or  ally  of  the  Assyrians,  he  refused  a  passage  through 
his  dominions  to  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  march- 
ing into  Assyria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Megiddo,  where  Josiah, 
entering  into  the  battle  in  disguise,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  :  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjects. 
Jeremiah  composed  Lamentations  in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xxii. 
xxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

Jotham,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  exercised  the  regal 
authority  during  the  leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  his 
father  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
have  imitated  his  father's  piety.  "  He  became  mighty,  because 
he  prepared  his  -ways  before  the  Lord  his  God."  lie  dis- 
comfited the  Ammonites,  and  for  three  years  received  of  them  a 
rich  tribute  in  silver,  barley,  and  corn,  which  his  father  had  im- 
posed ;  but  which  that  people  had  refused  to  pay.  Magnificent 
erections  distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
temple  was  enlarged  and  embellished  ;  the  hill  of  Ophel  received 
new  fortifications ;  and  various  buildings,  both  for  habitation  and 
defence,  were  erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After  a  reign 
of  sixteen  years  he  died,  much  regretted  by  his  people,  and  was 
interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  p..  c.  742. 

Jural,  the  son  of  Lantech  and  Adah  :  he  was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  In  other 
terms,  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments.  By  compel* 
ing  his  discoveries  with  those  of  Jabal,  the  institutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tubal-Cain.  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  bra.?*  and  iron,  we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable  fol- 
lowed the  useful  arts. 

Jrr.ii.KK,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  128,  129. 

Jl  Ii  LB. 

1.  Jiiiaii,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  17.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion under  Rehoboani  and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its  name 
to  thai  pari  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  continued  faithful  to 
the  house  of  David. 

2.  Di.si.uT  ei  Jrnut,  account  of,  84? 

3.  Kingdom  or  Ji  dah,  17.  Causes  of  its  duration  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  kingdom  Of  Israel,  49. 

1.    I.isii  in   Ji  ii  vii,  notice  of,   II. 

5.    MouVTAIN  "i    Ji  inn,  notice  of,  31. 

Ji  n  i:a,  Country  of,  18. 

Ji   n  is. 

1.  Jems,  surnamed  Tteariot,  (Heb.  BWH  PVTB,  !»■  KoaroTg), 

that  is.  a  man  of  Karioth  or  <  'arioth,  one  of  the  apostles  of  JeSUS 

Christ.     Be  seems  to  have  possessed  the  fall  confidence  of  bJi 

fellow-apoMles.  bv  whom  he  WM  intrusted  with  all  llie  pie.senfs 
which  were  made  to  them,  and  with  all  their  means  ,,|  subsist- 
ence :  and.  when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work 
miracles,  Judas  appears  to  have  been  among  them,  and  to  havo 
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received  the  same  powers.  He  was  accustomed,  however,  even 
at  this  time,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to  his  own 
use  (John  xii.  6.),  and  at  length  sealed  his  infamy  by  betraying 
his  Lord  for  money  to  the  Jews.  Judas  perished  miserably,  being 
driven  by  remorse  to  hang  himself;  but  the  cord  broke,  and  he 
fell  (probably  from  some  elevated  place)  with  such  violence  as  to 
rupture  the  abdomen,  and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the  ground. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  5.  Acts  i.  18.) 

2.  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  called  Barsabas,  who  was 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
and  Silas  are  termed  prophets  as  well  as  Agabus :  which  title  is 
given  them  in  a  two-fold  sense,  as  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  ministers  of  God,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  to  predict  future  events. 
(Acts  xv.  22.  27.  32.) 

3.  Judas,  surnamed  the  Galilsean  in  Acts  v.  37.  and  also  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  6.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  Bell.  Jud.  1. 
ii.  c.  8.  §  1.),  who  further  calls  him  a  Gaulonite  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  xviii. 
c.  1.  §  1.),  was  born  at  Gamala,  a  city  of  Lower  Gaulonitis,  near 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company 
with  one  Sadok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to  excite  a  sedition 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Syria  and  Judaea. 

4.  Judas  or  Jude,  one  of  the  apostles,  also  called  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus,  the  son  of  Alphseus  and  Mary,  own  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  cousin  of  our  Lord.  He  was  author  of  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name ;  for  an  analysis  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
further  account  of  Jude,  see  pp.  377,  378. 

5.  Judas  Maccabeus,  son  of  Mattathias,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iii.  1.)  After  performing  many 
heroic  and  glorious  actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (1  Mace.  ix.  18.) 

Judges  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and  functions  of,  42.  Judges 
appointed  by  Moses,  powers  of,  ibid. 

Judicature  (Jewish),  courts  of,  and  proceedings  therein, 
54—57. 

Judicature  (Roman),  account  of,  57 — 60. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Philologus.  (Rom.  xvi.  15.)  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  she  was  a  freed-woman  of  the  family  of  the  Ccesars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort,  who  conducted 
Paul  to  Rome,  and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy  and 
humanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

Jcnias  or  Junta,  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Andronicus.   (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  had  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Lystra,  (which  see). 

Jurisdiction  of  Moses,  41,42.;  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
42. ;  of  the  kings,  42 — 46. 

Justice,  seat  of,  54. 

Justice. 

1.  The  surname  of  Joseph-Barsabas,  who  was  one  of  those 
nominated  to  be  an  apostle.  (Acts  i.  23.)    See  Barsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospitably  received  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jesus,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Jews  by  the  former  name,  and  to  the  Romans  by  the  latter. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Saint 
Paul.   (Col.  iv.  11.) 

Jtar,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews  ;  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  occuring  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 


Kadesh,  Kadesh-Barnea,  or  En-Mishpat,  a  city  celebrated 
for  several  events.  Here  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died 
(Num.  xx.  1.),  and  the  Israelites  murmured  against  God.  (xxvii. 
14.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
But  Dr.  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  was  a  different  place  from  Kadesh-Barnea  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  (Compare  Num.  xiii.  26.  and  Deut.  i.  19.)  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  however,  considers  them  as  one  and  the  same  place. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  pretended  sepulchre  of  Miriam  was 
shown. 

Kadmonites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Mount 
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Lebanon.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  They  derived  their  name  from  their 
eastern  situation. 

Kanah,  Brook,  26. 

Karioth  or  Kerioth,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xv.  25.)  Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or  other  of  these  places,  the 
traitor  Judas  was  a  native.     See  Judas,  1. 

Kedar,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades,  descended  from  Kedar, 
the  son  of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  The  habits  of  the  Turco- 
mans, a  nomadic  tribe  who  infest  the  inland  portion;,  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  precisely  those  of  the  wandering  hordes  of  Kedar,  as 
described  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  their  black 
tents  would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon  (Song  i.  5).,  while 
their  pastoral  traffic  is  in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  21.),  in  his  denunciations  of  destruction  against  Tyre. 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^Egean,  vol.  i.  p.  1 92.) 

Kedhos,  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  Brook,  account  of,  26. 

Kenites,  a  Canaanitish  people,  who,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.,  compared  with  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the  Amale- 
kites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  descended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

Kenizzites,  an  ancient  Canaanitish  people,  who  may  have 
been  descended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their  place 
of  residence  cannot  now  be  determined.  (Gen.  xv.  19.  Num. 
xxxii.  12.) 

Keturah,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham,  who  married  her  after 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

Kings,  person  of,  sacred,  44.  Their  powers,  functions,  and 
revenues.  43 — 46. 

Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  17.  Latent  causes  of  the 
schism  between,  48.  Causes  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  49. 

Kir  (or  Cyrus),  a  river  to  the  banks  or  vicinity  of  which 
Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Syria,  whom  he  had  taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  At  present 
it  is  called  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians  :  it 
unites  its  waters  to  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A 
people  of  foreign  aspect,  called  TJsbecks,  dwell  there  to  this  time, 
who  (Prof.  Jahn  thinks)  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  cap- 
tives. (Hist,  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

Kir-iieres.     See  Rabbath-Ammon. 

Kirjath  or  Kirioth  (imp),  a  Hebrew  word  denoting  a  city. 
There  was  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

The  following  proper  names  of  cities  are  compounded  . ?  it ; 
viz. 

1.  Kirjath-Aim,  or  the  Double  City. 

(1.)  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
(Num.  xxxii.  37.  Josh.  xiii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Moabites.       (Jer.  xlviii.  1.  3.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 

(2.)  A  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (1  Chron. 
vi.  61.) 

2.  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  City  of  Arba  :  an  ancient  name 
of  Hebron,  which  see  in  p.  427. 

3.  Kirjath-Huzoth,  or  the  City  of  Streets,  a  royal  city  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.     (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

4.  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  the  City  of  Forests,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Here 
the  ark  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  Aminadab, 
until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  Urijah  the  prophet  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  (Josh.  ix.  17.  xviii.  5.  Judg.  xviii.  12.  1 
Sam.  vi.  21.   1  Chron.  xiii.  6.) 

5.  Kirjath-Sannah,  or  the  City  of  the  Law,  was  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  49.) 

6.  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  the  City  of  Writing,  otherwise  called 
Debir  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16.  Judg.  i.  10 — 13.) 
Concerning  the  import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  learning,  while 
others,  from  Debir  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it  was  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests. 

Kisu,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also  called  Ner,  and  the 
father  of  Saul,  of  an  obscure  family  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  conformably  to  the  custom 
of  those  ancient  times.  The  Scripture  eulogizes  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost  asses,  and  he  returned  to 
his  father  the  first  king  of  Israel.  (1  Chron.  viii.  30.  ix.  39.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  2.) 

Kishon,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 
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KsF.Ai)isr,-TnoiT,ns  of  the  Israelites,  154. 

Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi.  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 .)  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  of  ths  tabernacle,  during  the  inarches  of  the  Israel- 
ites.    (Num.  iv.  1 — 15.) 

Kohah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  who  conspired 
against  Moses.  (Exod.  vi.  21.  Num.  xvi.)  From  him  were 
descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Levitical  family  of  singers,  whom 
David  appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  19.)  Eleven  psalms  are  i  scribed  "for  the  sons  of  Korah;" 
on  the  probable  import  of  which  title,  see  p.  239. 

KomiA.v,  nature  of,  119. 


Labj.it,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor,  brother  to 
Rebekah,  and  father  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviii.) — Also 
the  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ; 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.     (Deut.  i.  1.) 

Lakks  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  26 — 28. 

Lam  h,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  ofi'eiing,  &c.  See  pp.  123 — 126. 

Lamknta thins  for  the  dead,  account  of,  199,  200. 

Lanh-Suhveyinc,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Laodii  ka,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ephesus,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossa?  and  Hierapolis. 
Its  earlier  name  was  Diospolis  or  Ca:sarea,  but  after  being  en- 
larged by  Antiochus  II.  it  was  called  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Laodice.  This  city  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  either  by  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  it  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
hill,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable  extent.  Its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  large,  opulent,  and  splendid  ;  and  there  are  stdl 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  buildings.  In  the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which 
the  Liodiceans  arc  frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
nourishing  church.  Rut  the  doom  of  Laodicea  seems  to  have 
beiii  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six  apoca- 
lyptic churches  :  and  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  con- 
formity with  the  rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a  single 
Christian  resides  at  Laodicea!  It  is  even  more  solitary  than 
Ephesus:  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail,  to  enliven  its  decay  ;  the  former  sits  in  widowed  loncli- 
!■  -.  Its  temples  are  desolate;  the  stately  edifices  of  ancient 
Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  jackals.  The  prayers 
of  the  mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near  the  still  splendid 
ruins  of  the  city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to 
have  been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church.  "  Its 
crime  w:is  pride  ;  its  punishment  desolation.  The  threatening 
i-  accomplished:  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  deserted  by 
men  ;  its  "lory  a  ruin  ;  its  name  a  reproach."  (Hartley's  Visit 
to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  ls'iii.  Mission.  Register,  July, 
1827,  p.  296.  ArnndeU's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  84 — 
(in.     Emi  r  tm'i  Letters  from  the  JSSgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  180.  219.) 

l,.sr.  v,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8.),  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact 
site  cannot  now  !m-  ascertained. 

Luv  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the  sections  of,  as  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  105.  The  Mosaic  law  perverted  by  the 
Pharisees,  144,  145. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  47,  48. 
LaWTXKS  (Jewish),  account  of,  146. 
La  •/.  ah  is. 

1.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
miraculously  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  miracle,  see   Vol.  I.  pp.   105,  106. 

'J.  The  name  of  a  peiM.n  introduced  by  Jesus  into  a  very 
instructive  narrative  or  parable,  to  represent  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  world.      (I.uke  xvi.  19 — 25.) 

Lf.aii,  the  daughter  of  I.aban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom 
her  father  imposed  her  in  lieu  of  Kachel.      ((Jen.  xxix.) 

l,i  ii  x  so\  i  Mount),  account  of,  29,  30. 

Lv.itii  us,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle  Jitiik,  who  was  also 
called  Tbaddeus.     (Matt.  x.  3.) 

LxSAL  Piini  i.ini  \i;s  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  55 — 57. 

Lxetoirs  (Roman),  notice  of,  ')~. 

Ll  iimsv  (Disease  of).     Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  196,  196 
Purification  of  lepers,  184.      Leprosy  of  clothes  and  houses,  ibid. 
Letters  or  Epistles,  form  of,  1H3. 
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Levi. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  34.)  He 
is  known  only  as  having  participated  in  the  revenge  of  Simeon 
against  the  Shechemites,  for  the  violation  of  Dinah  (xxxiv.  25.), 
and  for  having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that  was  set  apart  for 
the  priesthood  and  worship  of  God.  For  the  functions,  &c.  of 
the  Levites,  see  pp.  Ill,  112. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also  called  Matthew.  See 
p.  436.  infra. 

Levies,  Military,  how  raised,  84. 

Libertines,  account  of,  103.  109.  I.  80. 

Libya,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used  as  another  name  for 
Africa,  as  it  imports  a  part  of  it.  It  was  divided  into  Libya  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior  :  but  the  Libya  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenaica  :  and 
by  Pliny  Pentapolitana  Hegio,  from  its  live  chief  cities,  viz.  Be- 
renice, Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  and  Cyrcne.  It  is  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  its  chariots  and  horses  used  in  fight 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Alexan- 
dria that  50,000  of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  may  well  be 
thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Life-Guards  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  47. 

Linus,  a  disciple  whose  salutation  Saint  Paul  addresses  to 
Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

Literature  of  the  Jews,  184 — 187. 

Liver,  divination  by  the  inspection  of,  143. 

Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their  devastations,  39. 
Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  ibid. 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron,  and  the  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
of  whose  faith  the  apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
(2  Tim.  i.  5.) 

Lord's  Prater,  collected  out  of  Jewish  Euchologies,  132. 

Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  the  Pass- 
over, 123 — 126.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  61. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham ;  after  sepa- 
rating from  whom,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  he 
chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode.  On  its  destruction  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but  his  wife, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  28.)  The  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonites  descended  from  Lot. 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  122.  Notice  of  the  Feast  of  Lots, 
320,  321. 

Lubim,  the  Libyans.     (2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  Nah.  iii.  9.) 

Lucius,  a  Cyrenian,  one  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Antioch.  (Actsiii.  1.  Rom. xvi.  21.)  By  some 
he  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  evangelist   Like. 

Lrn,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
province  of  Lydia.     (Gen.  x.  22.) 

Lidim,  a  people  of  Africa,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture; 
probably  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians. 

Luke  (Aoukk,  contracted  from  the   Latin  Lvcanus),  was  a 
Gentile  proselyte  who  had  embraced  Christianity.     He  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul   in  most  of  his  journeys,  and 
wrote  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles;   for  analyses  of  which,  see  pp.  807—8  1  3.  318— 321. 
Lt(   wniiiui'Y,  the  malady  of  .Nebuchadnezzar,   190,  197. 
Lvcaomv  (Acts  xiv.  (i.),a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  accounted 
the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  having   Isauria  on   the  west, 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,   and  Cilicia  on  the  south.      Its  chief 
cities   are   all    mentioned    in    this  chapter,   viz.    Ieonium,   Lystra, 
and   Derbe.     They  spake  (ver.  11.)  in  the  Lycaonian  tongue, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  corrupt  Greek,  in- 
termingled  with  many  8yriac  words :  but  Jablonski  supposes  it 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assyrian   tongue.     Why  they 
were  disposed  to  worship  Paul  and   Barnabas,  140.     Paul's  ad- 
liieiii  illustrated,  326. 
I, i  dim,  which  in  later  times  was  called    Diospolis,  and  is  now 

known  by  the  name  of  Loudd,  was  a  large  village,  and,  accord" 

ing    to   .losephus.  little    inferior  to  a  city  for  its  size.      This   place 

is  celebrated  in  the  Vets  of  the  Apostles  for  the  miraculous  cure 

of  BneaS  bj  the  apostle  Pet«  (Acts  i\.  83.84.):  it  was  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (iv.  88.),  OO  the  Waj  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  saiil  to  lie  very   rich. 

Ltdia,  a  woman  of  Thyutira.  who  traded  in  purple  cloths, 
for  which   that   place  was  celebrated.     She  was  a  Jewish  prose 
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lyte,  of  a  sincere  and  pious  character,  and  prompt  in  acknow- 
ledging and  professing  the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xvi.  14.  40.)  Coquerel  and  others  suppose  that  Lydia,  in 
this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appellation,  that  is,  a  Lydian 
woman  ; — most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thyatira  being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made  the 
Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  (Acts  xiv.  10,  11.),  and  also  for  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy,  (xvi.  i.) 


Maacah  or  Maachah.  See  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  pp.  401, 
402. 

Maccabees,  government  of,  50.  Origin  of  their  name,  50. 
note. 

Macedonia,  a  province  of  Greece,  formerly  called  ^Emathia; 
and  from  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Macedonia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Heemus,  on  the  south  by  Epi- 
rus  and  Achaia,  on  the  east  by  the  ^Egean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under  Alexander  the.  Great,  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  the  world,  and  had  under  it  150  nations. 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thessalonica,  Saint 
Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  (Acts  xvi.  9.);  and  the  churches, 
by  him  planted  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  charity,  and 
ready  contribution  to  the  distressed  Jews  in  Judsea  (2  Cor.  viii. 
ix.),  when  they  themselves  lay  under  the  extremest  poverty. 

Machsrtis,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
six  and  nine  miles  from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Matt.  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.)  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament. 

Machpelah,  the  name  of  the  cave  purchased  by  Abraham  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered  by  the  Turks,  "  by  a 
large  and  ancient  mosque;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  held  invio- 
lable. The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice ; 
its  dark  and  deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  rarely  entered. 
The  cave  is  said  by  the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spa- 
cious, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  resting-places  of  the 
patriarchs  still  exist,  and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned."  (Carne's 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  158,  159.) 

Magdala,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  within  its  precincts  Dalmanutha ;  hence, 
while  Matthew  says  (xv.  39),  Christ  came  into  the  coasts  of 
Magdala,  St.  Mark  says  more  particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he 
came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmaniitlia. 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the  Persians  to  priests, 
wise  men,  philosophers,  and  others  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  who  particu- 
larly cultivated  astrology  and  medicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  ivise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  wor- 
ship the  infant  Messiah,  were  philosophers  of  this  description ; 
according  to  some,  they  came  from  Persia,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  from  Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they  offered 
were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 

Magic,  prevalence  of,   143. 

Magistrates,  persons  of,  sacred,  44.  Crimes  against  them, 
how  punished  among  the  Jews,  62.  Magistrates  under  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  47. 

Magog.     See  Gog,  p.  426. 

Mahaxaim,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.  30.  xxi.  38.)  Here  two  hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.),  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  For  an  ac- 
count of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  288,  289. 

Malchus,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  whose  name 
St.  John  has  very  naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was  one  of  the  company  that  was  com- 
manded to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  Peter  cut 
off  his  right  ear,  which  was  instantly  restored  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus,  who  thus  conferred 
upon  him  a  signal  benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  miracu- 
lous healing  of  Malchus  presents  a  union  of  justice,  power,  and 
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goodness ;  and  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  no  man  could  take  his  life 
from  him,  and  that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it  again. 
(John  x.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been  asked,  how  such  a  miracle 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas  con- 
ducted. The  reply  is  easy.  The  whole  transaction  took  place 
in  an  instant.  Peter  struck  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus  stood 
still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the  apostle,  and  with  the  other 
healed  the  servant;  while  those  who  were  present,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  by  the  pale  light  of  torches,  scarcely  had  time 
to  perceive  what  was  passing. 

Malice,  crimes  of,  how  punished,  64. 

Malta.     See  Melita,  p.  436.  infra. 

Mamhe,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Manaen,  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  educated  with  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xiii.  1.)  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  that  Ma- 
naem  (MavxH/^c)  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  predicted  the 
future  greatness  of  Herod.   (Ant.  Jud.  1.  xv.  c.  10.  §  5.) 

Manasseh. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph  ;  who,  being  adopted  by  his  grand 
father,  inherited  equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
For  the  limits  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
see  pp.  16,  17. 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
father  Hezekiah,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  probably  misled  by  the  profligate  counsels 
of  those  who  detested  the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pious 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince ; 
and  for  his  various  crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  about 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  But,  upon  his  penitent 
confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and  re- 
stored to  his  country  (it  has  been  conjectured  after  about  a  year's 
absence),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  ex- 
emplary as  its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious  and  profli- 
gate. The  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  and  military  officers 
were  placed  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.   (2  Chron.  xxxiii) 

Man-slaughter,  punishment  of,  63. 

Man-stealing,  punishment  of,  63. 

Manures  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  176,  177. 

Marah,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  so  called  from  the  bit- 
terness of  its  waters.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  they  found  the  water 
so  bitter  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it: 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  or  bitterness  to 
this  encampment.  (Exod.  xv.  23.  Num.  xxxiii.  8.)  Most  tra- 
vellers attest  that  there  are  several  bitter  fountains  not  far  from 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  fixes  these  waters  at  Corondel,  a 
place  where  there  is  still  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
by  dews  and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish.  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  104.)  A  later  traveller,  who  visited  this  region  a  century  after 
Dr.  S.,  describing  these  waters,  says,  that  "  the  Pool  of  Marah 
is  of  a  circular  form,  about  sixty  feet  round :  it  gushes  forth  from 
a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  and  one  or  two  palm 
trees  spread  their  shade  over  it.  This  pool,  the  only  one  found 
for  a  great  distance  around,  in  spite  of  its  clear  and  tempting 
appearance,  is  brackish  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  offering  one  of  the 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  weary  traveller,  whose  thirst 
indeed  may  be  quenched,  though  the  hope  of  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cious draught  is  baffled."  (Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  348.) 

Maresha,  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xv.  44.)  Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  it  Morasthi.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near  which  was  fought 
the  memorable  battle  between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia, 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8—10.) 

Mark,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  was 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  journey  through  Greece  (Acts  xiii.  5.  Col.  iv. 
11.),  and  afterwards  of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Peter.  (1  Pet.  v.  13.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  that  Mary,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  was  particularly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore  terms  him  his  son.  (1  Tim.  v.  13. 
compared  with  1  Tim.  i.  2.  and  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  For  a  further  ac- 
count of  Mark  and  of  his  Gospel,  see  pp.  304 — 307.    • 

Markets,  where  held,  155. 
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MvttitiAcr.s  of  the  Jews,  ceremonies  of,  100 — 102 
Bolved,  162,  10:!. 

Martha,  the  sinter  of  that  Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  hy  Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  x.  38.  40,  41.  John  xi.  1,  &c. 
vii.  2.) 

Mvitv,  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  viz. 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ: 
she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  Alter  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
who  had  commended  her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  the  beloved  apostle;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper  room,  she 
united  with  them  in  prayer.  (John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  15.) 
The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  out  of 
whom  Christ  expelled  seven  demons.  (Luke  vii  36,  37.)  She 
was  one  of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed  to  bis  main- 
tenance. 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.  (Luke  x.  39 — 42.  John 
xi.  1,  &c.) 

■I.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joscs :  she  was 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Clopaa  (Matt.  xxviL  66. 61.  xxviii.  1.  Mark  xv.  40.  47.  xvi.  1. 
John  xix.  25.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  at  whose  house  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

li.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident  at  Rome,  to  whom  St. 
Paul  sent  his  salutation,  with  this  eulogy— she  bestowed  much 
labour  on  is  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on  voi  ,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian and  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriae,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  whether  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to  himself,  or  to  the 
belli  vers  at  Rome. 

M  LTTHSW,  also  called  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  a  col- 
let tor  of  the  imposts  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow  him 
and  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first  Gospel ;  for  an  account  of 
Which,  see  pp.  295—304. 

M  mm  as,  one  of  the  disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous  apostle 
Judas  Iscariot  (Acts  i.  23.  26.)  Of  his  subsequent  labours 
and  history,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

Meabi  his  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  tables  of,  394. 

Mkat-Ovi  ;  ihm.s,  notice  of,  119. 

Mm  BASIC   A  his  of   the  .lews,    187. 

M  i. iii.ii  a,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  situated  in  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxi.  30.  Josh.  .xiii.  9.  16.)  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  was  not  far  from  Heshbon.     Here  Joab  gained  a 

nit' rable  victory  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians.    (1  Chron. 

xix.  7 — 14.)  According  to  Isa.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to 
Moah. 

Mini  v  (Acts  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region  of  Asia,  having  on  the 
north   the  Caspian    Sea,  on    the   west   Armenia   and   Assyria,  on 

the  south  Persia,  on  the  east  Byrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its 
name  from  Madaj  the  son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 

i,  and    placed  in  the  cities  of  the  Mcdes.       (2  Kings    X v i i . 
li.  and    iviil.  1  I.)     Hence  we  find  many  of  them  and  their  prose- 

ii  Jerusalem,  when  the  Boly  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 

The   Medefl  "r    Medians  were  subject    to    the  Assyrian    luniiarehs 

until  the  reign  of  Bardanapalue.  Arbaces  conspired  against  him, 
compelled  bim  to  burn  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored  the 
Medea  to  liberty,  *.  k.  8257,  s.  c.  '<  17.  Be  is  con  idered  aa  the 
founder  of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns  a  du- 
ration Of  three  bundled    ami  fifty  years,  but   Herodotus  only  one 

hundred  and  twenty  years.    (Justin.  Bist  lib. i.e.  6. ed.  I»i| t. 

II.  rod.  lib.  L  cc  96—107. ed.  0  on.  1  I  I.)  The  last-mentioned 
historian  has  recorded  the  name*  of  only  four  Median  sovereigns, 
viz,  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxan  i,  and  Astya  o  ,  Diodorus  si- 
cnlua  (lib.  ii.  c  32.  edit.  Bipont.)  enumerates  ten  king*;  Emae- 
bioa  and  Syneellus,  eight     lleiodotus,  however,  acknowledges 

•bat  the  Mcdes  bad  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  some  time  before 
they   elected    1  )ejoces  to 'be  their  ke  .    >:.  C.  "/  10.      Be 

caused    the    city    of    Lehalana    to    be    built,    and    la    said    tfl    have 

ed  fifty-three  years.    Phraortes  his  su  i  ated  the 

Pei  tans  to  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
a.  m.  3847—8869,  b.  c.  667 — 635.  Phraortea  was  succeeded 
bj  Cyaxarea,  who  took  Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
Median  empire,  a.  m.  8369—8409,  b.  o.  620 — 595.     Hi-  son 
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and  successor  Astyagcs  reigned  thirty-live  years,  a.  m.  3409—* 
3444,  B.C.  695 — 560.  .No  particulars  of  his  reign,  however 
are  recorded  by  profane  historians,  excepting  his  repulsing  an 
invasion  of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babylonian  under  Evil- 
merodah,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  death  of  Asty- 
agcs, the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxarea  II.,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede,  a.  m.  3444,  B.  c  560.  Media 
is  now  called  Irak  Adjanii,  and  forms  (as  it  also  anciently  did 
form)  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

MxDlClBfx,  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  191 — 197. 

Meditkuka.vkan  Ska,  28.     Plain  of,  33. 

MxeiDDO,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar:  it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  The  Water  of  Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19.)  is  conjectured 
by  Prof.  Gesenius  to  be  the  river  Kishon.  Compare  Judg.  v.  21. 
and  iv.  13. 

Mblchisxdik,  king  of  Salem  (which  was  afterwards  called 
Jerusalem),  a  contemporary  of  Abraham,  whom  he  met  with 
refreshments  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer 
and  his  allies.  (Gen.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  he  appears,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or  family,  to  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  priest,  and  to  have  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  true  God.  By  paying  him  tithes  Abraham  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  Heb.  vii.  St.  Paul 
exhibits  the  resemblance  between  Melchiscdek  as  the  type  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype. 

Melcom,  an  Ammonitish  idol.     See  p.  137. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
which  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  some  other  eminent 
critics  and  commentators,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
island  was  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum, — the 
same  which  is  now  called  Meleda.  That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St.  Luke  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations:— The  apostle  left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voyage  to  Italy  ;  and  after 
touching  at  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli,  thus  sail- 
ing in  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  Ik-  far  out  of 
the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy  ;  and,  in  sailing  from  it 
to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would  be  out  of  the  direct  course. 
The  fact,  that  the  vessel  was  tossed  all  night  before  the  ship- 
wreck in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  .Malta;  because  the 
name  Anuiv  (see  page  403.)  was  applied  to  the  whole  Ionian 
Sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  (Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, VOCe  MjAiTW.) 

Memorials  of  events,  account  of,  79,  80. 

Memi'HIs.      See  Nor  if,  p.  440.  i/i/rn. 

Menaiikm,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Israel:  he  murdered  the 
usurper  Shallum,  and  in  his  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  was 
a  wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the  impious  example 
of  Jeroboam  I.     lie  died  after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Mkni,  or  the  .Moon;  a  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  in  Palestine 
during  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.     See  p.  137. 

Meimu  liosiiKTii,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David  took  under 
his  protection,  when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his  throne. 

Mekci  ii v ,  in   heathen  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 

Mala,     lie  was  tbe  fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  which  account 
the  people  of  Lystra  supposed    Paul  to  be  .Mercury  in  disguise, 

Acts  xiv.  12.),  the  god  of  travellers,  shephenl..  Ac.  eve.  and  the 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  n 

Mkiu  ii  kii,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the  desert  of  Bin,  when 

the  Israelites  contended  against  God.     (.Num.  xx.   1:!.  24.)      See 
Ki.iiiiiii  K, 

Mxrosach,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians.     Lowtb 

and  othei   COmmentatOIS  (on  Jer.  i.  '-,.)  Suppose  bun  to  have  been 
an  an.  a  nt    monarch  of   Babylon,  whom    bis   subjects  deified  and 
I.     See  I!  vi.  vn  in,  p.  1  IS. 
Mmiom,  water.-,  or  lake  of.  notice  of,  27. 

it  mi  a,  a  region  of  country,  situated  between  the  rivers 

md  Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Persian  Golf  to  Mount 
Taurus.  The  IL  brews  call  n  Aram  Naharaiin,  or  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  because  it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram,  father  of  the 
Syrians,  ami  is  situated  between  two  rivers.  This  country  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwelling  of  men  after  the 
deluge;  and  because  il  gave  birth  to  PhaJeg,  Beber,  Terek, 
,.  Nahois  S  nab.  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  to  the 
Jacob.     Male  Ion  was  in  the  an- not    Mesopotamia,  till 

b\    vast   labour  and  indu.-tiy    tbe  two  rivers  Tigria  and    l',uphraten 

were  reunited  in  one  channel.    The  plains  of  Shinai  were  in 
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this  country.  It  was  often  called  Mesopotamia  Syria,  because 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Aramaeans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes 
Padan-arum  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the  plains  of  Aram:  or  Sede- 
aram,  the  fields  of  Aram;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  same  country.  Balaam,  son 
of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia.  (Deut.  xxiii.  4.)  Chushan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iii.  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselytes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  modern  state  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  London,  1827,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Messiah,  (Heb.  rriS'D,  that  is,  anointed,)  the  same  as  Christ 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence; he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  execute  for  us  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being  symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  qualified  them  for  their  respective  duties. 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power. 
(Acts  x.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  126—129.  453—458.  As  a  Prophet, 
whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  As  a  Priest,  (whose  office  it  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
sins ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  i.  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.  34.  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
I  John  ii.  1.)  As  a  King-, — not  like  the  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  earth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
laws  which  are  calculated  to  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
kingdom  commenced  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  entered  into 
his  glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26.)  :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
authority  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
temporary  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  which  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment.  This  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.  28. 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

Micah,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporary 
With  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions  in  pp.  270,  271. 

Michmash,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Bozez 
and  Sench,  faced  Michmash  and  Gibeah ;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  23.  xiv. 
4 — 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  ( 1  Sam.  xiii.  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  Michmash ;  but  no  thickets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  succession  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extensive  view. 
There  are  also  several  caves  on  the  spot.  (Carne's  Letters,  pp. 
330,  331.)  At  present,  this  place  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Beef,  signifying  a  well;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
very  delicious  spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
364.     Third  edition.) 

Midi  ax,  the  land  into  which  Moses  fled  from  the  Egyptians. 
(Acts  vii.  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Exod.  xviii.  1.),  and  the 
people  were  descended  from  Madian  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 


turah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  still 
retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God.     It  was  in  Arabia  Petra?a. 

Midianites,  commerce  of,  187.     Account  of  this  people,  15. 

Migdol,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus  ;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  as 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvi.  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpanes,  or  Daphnae. 

Miletus,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephcsus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  born  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anaxi- 
mander  his  disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St.  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick.   (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

Military  Discipline  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  the 
Romans,  93,  94.  Military  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  154. 

Mines  of  Palestine,  37. 

Mirage,  effects  of,  34,  35.  and  notes. 

Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  note. 

Mitylene  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcaaus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historian,  were  born. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name  ;  as  also  Penta- 
polis,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eres- 
sos,  Arisba,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St.  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  xx.  14.),  We  came  to  Mitylene. 

Mizar,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resort 
for  David  ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xiii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness. 

Mizpeh,  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect.  (Isa.  xxi. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  probably 
from  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills  ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  Mizpeh,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

2.  Mizpeh,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Judg.  x.  17. 
xi.  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  is  called  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  the  same  name. 

3.  Mizpeh,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  assemblies 
of  the  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt,  and 
here  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxi.  1.  1  Sam.  -vii.  5 — 7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  governor  Gadaliah  had  Ms  residence  here. 
(Jer.  xl.  6.  compared  with  Neh.  iii.  7.  19.) 

4.  Mizpeh,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Mount  Libanus,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopled  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  of  Coptic 
origin  (Antiq.  1.  i.  c.  6.  §  2.)  :  but  Gesenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptic  Ian. 
guage,  in  which  this  country  bears  the  name  of  X>ijui. 

Moabites,  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Lot.  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Arnon.  Their  capital  city 
was  situated  on.that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  brick 
walls.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants, 
called  Emim.  (Deut.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them, 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  from  the  Moabites. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared  by 
Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him  (Deut.  ii.  9.)  :  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel- 
ites, which  occasioned  many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  uncleanness,  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1,  2.)  :  and  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Balaam  to  curse  Israel. 
God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  his  people,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  3.), 
because  they  had  the  inhumanity  to  refuse  the  Israelites  a  pas- 
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sage  through  their  country,  and  would  not  supply  them  with 
bread  and  water  in  their  necessity. 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabites,  was  one  of  the  first  that  oppressed 
I~r.nl,  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Ehud  killed  Bglon,and  Israel 
expelled  the  Moabites.  (Judg.  iii.  12,  &c.)  a.  k.  2679,  a.  c.  1325. 
Hauun,  kimj  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David's  ambas- 
sadors,   David    made   v\ar   against    him,   and    subdued    Moab   and 

Ammoa  ;  under  which  subjection  they  continued,  till  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes.  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  revolt. 
(2  Kings  iii.  1.  5.)  Meaha,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which  till  then 
had  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or  at  the  beginning  of 
every  reign, — which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was  too  short  to  make  war 
with  them  ;  but  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah, 
having  ascended  the  throne,  thought  of  reducing  them  to  obedi- 
ence, lie  invited  .lehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  ;  who,  with  the 
king  of  Bdom,  then  his  vassal,  entered  Moab.  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously  relieved. 
(2  Kings  iii.  10.,  &C.)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  Moabites  from  this  time  ;  but  Isaiah,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  threatens  them  with  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction, 
and  which  probably  referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  other  people  beyond 
Ionian.  Amos  (i.  13,  &c.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to  them, 
which,  probably,  they  suffered  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  kings 
of  Judah  ;  or  under  Shalmaneser  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8.  xxvii.  5.)  : 
or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem:  we  believe  this  prince  carried  them 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened, 
(,Ier.  i\.  "iii.  xii.  14,  15.  xxv,  11,  12.  xlviii.  74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and 
that  Cyrus  sent  them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  their  return  from  captivity,  they  multiplied  and  for- 
tified themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring  people; 
still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  afterwards  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  successively,  and  finally  to  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
probability,  also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  republic, 
they  obeyed  the  Asmonoean  kings  and  afterwards  Herod  the 
Great  (Calmet,  Hist,  des  Peoples  Voisins  des  Juifs,  &c.  Art.  IV. 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  410 — 413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent 
travellers)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Moab, 
see  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158 — 172.  * 

Moloch  or  Molkcii,  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites.     See  p.  137. 

Moxaik'hs.     See  Kihbs. 

Moxkv  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
tables  of,  394.     Antiquity  of  money,  189. 

Money-change  its,  notice  of,  78. 

MoNTKNKMii.vs,  funeral  rites  of,  200,  note. 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  73 — 76.  Intercalary  months, 
p.  74. 

Monuments,  and  Monumental  Inscriptions,  account  of,  200 
—202. 

Mo i< mew,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  de- 
scended from  ODS  of  the  Captives,  who  were  carried  into  Baby- 
lon, and  resided  at  Shuahan.  He  was  the  foster-father  of  Esther. 
through  whose  influence  with  Ahasuenn,  on  the  fall  of  Hainan, 
be  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister  to  the  Persian  monarch- 
Prof.  Geseniui  thinks  that  this  name,  like  that  of  Esther,  is  pro- 
bably of  Persian  origin. 

Mouiaii,  Mount,  19. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochched,  and  great-grandson 
of  Levi,  was  horn  in  Egypt,  l.m.  8438.    Providentially  delivered 

from   the   genera]    destruction   of  all   the    Hebrew  male  children, 

commanded  by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  kin:.1.  Mo  e  •■  n  instructed  in  all  the  literature  and 
science!  of  Egypt  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  bailer  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  de- 
liver, <1  from  their  bondage.  An  account  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  is  given  in  pp.  4  1,  42.    After  conducting 

the  Hebrews  through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  during  40 
years,  b,.  died  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  ISO 
Mar-,  "when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. " 
I'or  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  live  books  of  Moses,  see 
pp.  203 — 212.     In  Exod.  ii.  10.  there  is  given  a  Hebrew  deriva- 
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tion  of  the  name  Moses,  viz.  dra-wn  out,  because  the  ark  in  which 
his  mother  had  deposited  him  was  drawn  out  of  the  river  .Nile  : 
hut  his  education  among  the  Egyptians,  Gesenius  observes,  would 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  so  it  is  inter- 
preted by  Josephus.  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  §  6.) 

Mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  29 — 31.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  19. 

Moi  iiMNc;  for  the  dead,  duration  of,  and  how  expressed,  199, 
200.  202.     Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Milks,  notice  of,  175.  | 

Mludeii,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Music  and  Musical  Lhstm  ments  of  the  Jews,  183,  184. 

My  n a  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Lycia,  situated  near 
the  sea  ;  whence  St.  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii.  5.),  that,  sailing 
over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  they  came  to  Myria  in 
Lycia.  It  still  preserves  its  ancient  name  ;  and  there  are  many 
remains  of  its  former  greatness. 

Mysia  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8.),  a  country  of  Asia,  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on  the 
west  by  Troiis,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Hermus;  there,  per- 
haps, St.  Paul  attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero  notes,  in 
his  oration  for  Flaccus  (cc.  51,52.)  they  were  a  people  despica- 
ble and  base  to  a  proverb. 


Naamax,  general  of  the  forces  of  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 
Being  afflicted  by  a  leprosy,  he  was  healed  by  washing  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.   (2  Kings  v.) 

Nabaxhjbajts.     See  Nebaioth,  p.  439. 

Nadab. 

1.  the  son  of  Aaron  and  the  brother  of  Abihu  :  who,  offering 
incense  with  strange  or  common  fire,  instead  of  that  which  had 
miraculously  been  kindled  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  was 
consumed  together  with  his  brother.   (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  wicked  prince,  who 
followed  the  evil  example  of  his  father.  After  reigning  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baasha.  (2  Kings  xv.  25 — 27.) 

Nahash,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  laid  siege  to  Jahesh- 
Gilead,  shortly  after  the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  Israel.  He 
refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of  accommodation,  but  on  the 
ignominious  condition  of  every  one  losing  his  right  eye,  thereby 
for  ever  incapacitating  him  from  using  the  bow.  This  barbarous 
capitulation  was  rejected;  the  besieged  obtained  a  truce  of  seven 
days,  on  condition  of  surrendering  if  they  did  not  receive  suc- 
cour: but  Saul  arrived,  and  Nahash,  after  seeing  his  army 
totally  discomfited,  made  a  shameful  retreat.  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
Subsequently  Nahash  rendered  some  services  to  David,  most 
probably  by  giving  him  an  asylum  :  we  may  easily  conceive,  that 
the  enemy  of  Saul  would  be  the  friend  of  David.  (2  Sam.  x.  2 
1  Chron.  xix.  2.) 

Nahum,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets, 
is  known  only  by  his  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  and  particularly  Nineveh  ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  p.  271. 

Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
at  the  gates  of  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  to  life  a  widow's  only 
son  (Luke  vii.  1 1 — 15.);  for  an  examination  of  which  miracle, 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  101,  102.  105.  Nain  derived  its  name  from  its 
pleasant  situation  :  it  is  now  a  decayed  village,  containing  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  inhabitants.  From  its  situation  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  "the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have 
been  rendered  more  striking  as  the  funeral  procession  passed 
slowly  out  of  the  gate  down  the  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  which 
the  remains  of  the  place  now  stand."  (Game's  Recollections  of 
the  East  p.  65.) 

Nakeh,  the  Jewish  notion  of  bcinc;.  explained,  156. 

Kims,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  18,  14.;  of  Jerusalem.  18, 
19.     When  given  to  the  Jewish  children.  111. 

Naphtai.i,  or  NbphTHalim,  the  name  of  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  born  of  Milhah.  Tor  the  limits  of  the  canton  allotted  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  17. 

Narcissus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
wdio  possessed  great  influence  at  court.  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  28. 

Tacit.  Anted.  I.  vii.  c.  !">?.)  In  bis  family  or  among  his  clients 
were  some  Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  1.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Narcissus  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
though  the  Greeks  have  made  him  bishop  of  Athens  and  a  martyr, 
and  have  even  placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  ill  disciples. 
Natuan,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the  reign  of  David,  whom 
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he  convinced  and  reproved  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  parable 
of  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt  in  the  affair  of  Bathsheba  and 
Uriah.  (2  Sam.  xii.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
»f  Solomon,  at  whose  court  his  6ons  held  distinguished  offices, 
and  of  whose  reign,  as  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan  wrote 
memoirs  which  have  long  since  perished.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29.  2  Chron.  ix.  29.)  In  the  book  of  Zechariah  (xii.  12.) 
the  house  of  Nathan  represents  the  descendants  or  family  of  the 
prophets. 

Nathanael,  or  Nathaniel,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  apostle  Bartholomew. 
(John  i.  46—50.  xxi.  2.) 

NAZAREITE,  VOW  Of.  ?  <2„„  „    ion 

_T  .    -     >  bee  p.  130. 

J\  azarites,  account  ot.    >  r 

Nazareth,  a  small  city  of  Lower  Galilee,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  educated,  where  he 
preached,  and  whence  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  it  did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  46.) 
Nazareth,  which  is  at  present  called  Nassara,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill,  facing  the  south-east,  which 
is  environed  by  mountains.  It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  would  have  precipitated  him  headlong. 
(Luke  iv.  29.)  When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801,  he  found 
:t  much  reduced.  The  town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery  ;  the  soil  around  might  bid  defiance  to 
agriculture ;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added  the 
horrors  of  the  plague !  In  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
2000  persons,  principally  Christians.  Here  are  numerous  re- 
puted holy  places  to  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  The  vig- 
nette in  p.  401.  represents  the  grotto  at  Nazareth,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Carne's  Letters,  pp. 
251,  252.  Madden's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowett  has  given  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  site  of 
Nazareth,  together  with  some  observations,  to  account  for  the  bad 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (See  his 
Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  165 — 169.) 

Neatolis.     See  Shechem. 

Nebaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  Nabathjean 
tribe  of  Arabs  is  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Gen.  xxv.  13. 
xxviii.  9.  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During  the  several  wars  maintained  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabaean  princes,  the 
Nabathaeans  were  the  only  neighbouring  people  who  showed 
them  any  friendship.  (1  Mace.  v.  24 — 27.) 

Nebo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  where  Moses  died. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49.)     It  is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xxxii.  38.) 
It  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moabites 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  it  was  in  their  possession  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  (xlviii.  1.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city  can  no 
longer  be  traced.     Nebo  is  spoiled.    (Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  ii.  29.  x.  43.),  which,  in 
Neh.  vii.  33.,  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  called  the  other  Nebo. 

4.  A  Babylonish  idol  (Isa.xlvi.  1.),  which  Calmet  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  Bel  or  Baal,  see  p.  1 39. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  the  Jews  into  captivity.  (See  p.  412.  col.  2.)  Like 
other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this  word  is  best  explained 
from  the  Persian.  According  to  Gesenius,  after  Lorsbach,  it  is 
the  same  as  JK'ebu-godan-sar,  that  is,  Nebo  the  chief  of  the  gods. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  see  pp.  196, 
197. 

Necho.     See  Pharaoh-Necho. 

Nedek,  or  Common  Vow,  account  of,  130. 

Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  born  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  but  his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised  to 
the  distinguished  office  of  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  desolated 
country.  Having  obtained  a  royal  commission,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates,  and  to 
regulate  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Babylon ;  whence, 
by  permission  of  Artaxerxes,  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  b.c.420;  having  governed  the  Jews 
about  30  years.  For  p..i  account  of  the  book  which  bears  hi 
name,  see  p.  226. 

Nerral,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.),  which 
some  suppose  to  be  the  planet  Mars ;  and  others,  to  be  the  sun, 

Netiiixims,  office  of,  112. 

New  Moon,  feast  of,  122. 
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Nibhaz,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31.),  which,  some 
Hebrew  interpreters  think,  had  the  shape  of  a  dog ;  but  other 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  sun.  The  former  opinion 
is  the  most  probable,  as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship  of  an  idol 
in  the  form  of  a  dog  have  been  discovered  in  Syria  in  modern 
times.     (Ikenii,  Dissert,  pp.  149.  et  seq.  1 749. 4to.) 

Nicanor,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  chosen  by  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts  vi.  5.) 

Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin, 
who  came  by  night  to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  though  timid 
inquirer.  (John  iii.  1.  4.  9.)  He  afterwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus 
before  the  sanhedrin  (vii.  50.)  ;  and  at  last  joined  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial,  (xix.  39.) 

Nicholas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 

Nicolaitans,  a  sect  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6. 15.,  who  held  that 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism, 
and  redescended  at  his  crucifixion,  and  who  abandoned  them- 
selves to  gross  impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another  Nicholas 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  this  sect.  A  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  symbolical ;  and  that  it  refers  to  the  same 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  as  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam :  since  the  Greek  name  Nutoxaoc  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  opSa,  which  is  formed  from  ybz,  that  is  wjmoj,  to  conquer, 

and  op,  that  is  xmc,  the  people.     The  allusion  according  to  Mr. 

Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  is  to  false 
and  seducing  teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  opposed  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  The 
Nicolaitans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
and  in  Jude  7 — 19. 

Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus,  upon  the  Ambracian  Gulf  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  Tit.  iii.  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
river  Nessus. 

Night,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  of,  73. 

Nile,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  p.  14.  In  Gen.  xii.  1.  Exod.  i. 
22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii.  3.  9.  11.,  it  is  termed  the  Hirer 
without  any  addition.  On  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  blood,  see  p.  206. 

Nimroi),  the  son  of  Cush,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  8.  10.)  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  the  people  against  wild  beasts,  he  may  by 
their  own  consent  have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or,  turn- 
ing his  weapons  of  hunting  against  men,  he  may  have  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  His  name  (which  signifies  a 
rebel)  seems  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  ( Jahn's  Hebr.  Com- 
monwealth, vol.  i.  p.  5.)  In  Mic.  v.  6.  Babylon  is  called  the  Land 
of  JYimrod. 

Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  could  boast  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  (as  the 
text  of  Gen.  x.  1 1.  may  be  rendered)  by  Ashur  the  son  of  Shem  : 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  called  Ninus.  According  to 
some  writers  it  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon,  while  others  represent  it  as  being  erected  on  the  west- 
ern bank  :  it  may  very  probably  have  occupied  both.  This  city 
was  very  splendid,  and  of  great  extent ;  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English  miles  (others  estimate  it 
60  miles)  in  circumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah  it  was  "  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  containing  "  more 
than  six-score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  band  and  their  left."  (Jon.  iii.  3.  iv.  11.)  Its  de- 
struction within  forty  days,  which  that  prophet  had  denounced, 
was  averted  by  the  general  repentance  and  humiliation  of  the 
inhabitants  (iii.  4 — 10.),  and  was  suspended  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  until  "  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full ;"  and  then  the 
prophecy  (see  Vol.  I.  pp.  1 25,  126.)  was  literally  accomplished,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege  of  the  city,  by  the  combined  Medes  and 
Babylonians  ;  the  king,  Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold 
out  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that  Nineveh  should 
never  be  taken  by  assault  till  the  river  became  its  enemy  ;  when 
a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  by  continual  rains, 
came  up  against  a  part  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  length  ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiving  that  the 
oracle  was  accomplished,  burnt  himself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs, 
and  treasures ;  and  the  enemy,  entering  by  the  breach,  sacked 
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and  rased  the  city  about  b.c.  606.  (For  a  copious  description 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  i.  pp.  448 — 450.)  Of  this  once  celebrated  city  there  are 
literally  n<>  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  soutli,  and  the  most  southerly  called  after  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  supposed  to  contain,  exhibit  all  that  can  now 
be  traced  of  the  metropolis  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  them 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  ii.  49 — 51. 
60.) 

Nisnocn,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  139. 

No,  No-Amon,  or  No-Ami  n,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers, was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xxx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum  iii.  8.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  No  is  rendered  £ui<rro\it,  the  city 
of  Jupiter  ;  in  Nahum  No  Anion  is  rendered  Ms/jic  Ap^ay.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  after 
the  Coptic.  In  that  language  J\'ON  signifies  a  cord,  or  measur- 
ing tine,  hence  a  portion  measured  out ;  and  No-Amon  portio, 
fiossessio  Amenit,  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god  Amon,  or  the  place 
where  he  was  principally  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
torn.  i.  pp.  163—168.     Gibbs's  Hebr,  Lex.  p.  406.) 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  father  of  the  post-diluvian 
world,  was  born  a.  m.  1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with  his  family  in  the  ark 
during  the  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
which,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  75,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  after  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  H.  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18,  19.  x.  32.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  sec  p.  109.  note  2. 

Noi'ii,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN4,  MENOT*,  and  NOT* :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  r^j  (soph)  and  rp  (meotpu),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  Me(u<pi<.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  ed.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  'of^.v  Uyjban,  from  the  Coptic  meh,  full,  and 
nouphi,  good  ;  or  t«?sv  Oo-ipiJitt  fr°m  the  Coptic  mhau,  a  grave, 
and  onphi,  wy*TK,  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is  called.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc.  torn.  i.  pp.  137.  150.  179.  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  sutler  from  the  kings  of  Chal- 
daa  and  Persia,  &c.  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  1.  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  xxx.  13.  10.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  "be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is 
said  to  remain. 

Nose-Jjwsls  of  the  Jewish  women,  notice  of,  158. 

Nuptial  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  161,  162. 

Nihtuhe  of  children,  163,  164. 


Oaks,  forest  of,  30. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  81,  82. 

On  LDUH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets  :  he  probably  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.    See  pp,  281,  282. 

Oblatioits,  different  kinds  of,  119.  Ordinary,  ibid.  Volun- 
t  ay,  ibid.     Prescribed,  ISO,  121. 

Officii*  (military)  of  the  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
wz,  93. 

( 1 1 1  i.  ibi  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47. 

Offii  i ii-  of  i lie  Synagogue,  104. 

Olives.  Mount  Of,  19.      Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179,  180. 

Olympic  Gakbb,  allusions  to,  in  the  .New  Testament,  191 — 

191.      Qualifications   ami    previous   discipline  of   the    candidates, 

198.     1'nnt-rare,  ibid.     Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.    Games  in 
imitation  of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  190. 

t  ha  in,  general  of  tin-  arm;  of  Blah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
sassinated bj  Zimri  at  the  siege  of  Qibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Omri.      (i  Kings rvi.)      He  was  a  wicked   prince,  whose 

crimes    surpassed    those  of   his  predecessors  :    he  ilied   at   Samaria, 
M.  B.  914,  ami   \sa>  succeeded   on  the  throne  hy   his  son  Allah. 
On. 

I.  A  pleaaanl  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  /  //. 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  vale. 

S.  <>s,  Ai  s,  or  Hxliopolis,  a  cky  of  Egypt  The  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph  was  hirh-pnest  „|  On  ((Jen.  xli.  46.)  ;  there  ren- 
der.,! lleliopolis,  by  the  SeptOflJgint  v.  r~i.ni.  and  noticed  also  |,y 
Herodotus;  who  savs  that  "the  lleliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."     Tliis  was  the  city  of  Moses,  ac- 
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cording  to  Berosus  :  and  well  accounts  for  his  scriptural  charac- 
ter, that  "  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
(Acts  vii.  22.)  Heliopolis  was  the  Greek  translation  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  "  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  "  Bcth-shemesh,  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xliii.  13.),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-shemesh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  called  Beth  Aven,  "  the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatry,  by 
the  Jews.     (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Onesi.mus,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  Philemon, 
from  whom  he  fled  ;  but  being  converted  to  Christianity  through 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  apostle's 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon.  (Col.  iv.  9.  Philem. 
10.) 

Ophir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fleet,  aided  by  the 
subjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  brought 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17,  18.),  and  also 
at  mug  trees  and  precious  stones.  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer 
than  iiften  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  assigned,  by  various 
commentators  and  critics,  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  was  more  particularly  given 
to  the  small  country  of  Sofala  on  the  same  coast ;  and  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  port  of 
Ezion-geber  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui,  coasted  along  Africa  to 
Sofala,  where  was  found  in  abundance  whatever  was  brought  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confirmed  it  by  various  additional 
considerations. 

Oratories  of  the  Jews  described,  102,  103. 

Oratohy  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage, 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath-sepher,  from  the 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-rishathcum,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him.  He 
overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  delivered  his  countrymen,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  administration  the  Israelites  remained  faithful  to  their  God 
and  king,  and  consequently  prospered.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 11.) 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  154. 


Painting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183.  Painting  of  the  eye- 
lids practised  by  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Palace,  officers  of,  47. 

Palestine,  boundaries  of,  14.  22.     See  Holt  Land. 

Palm  tree,  notice  of,  36. 

Palmyra.     See  Tahmihi. 

Palsy,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed,  197. 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  south 
the  Pamphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  pass- 
ing through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pam- 
phylia to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  and  Lycia  to  the  west.  The 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  are  Perga 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii.  13.)  Here  numerous  Jews  dwelt,  and 
hence  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  who  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.      (Acts  ii.   1(1.) 

Pai-hos,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (Acts  .xiii.  4. 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul.     It  was  memorable  for 

the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island. 
Here  Saint  Paul  struck  blind  Elyrflaa  the  Borcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  irreat  numbers, 
(ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  once  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus,     ^ee  Cyprus. 

I\h  vnisK,  a  word  id'  Persian  original,  signifying  a  park,  par- 
den.  or  inclosure,  lull  of  all  the  valuable  productions  ,.t'  the  earth. 
'I'hi'  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  c-i-iD  (ivjh  i"'s),  which 
occurs  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  ii.  8.  Eccles.  ii.  5.;  and  in 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  UafthwK  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure  park, 
a  delightful  grove.     In  the   New  Testament  paradise  is  applied 

to  the  state  of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection; 

where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  they  are  admitted  to  immediate, com- 
munion with  God  in  Christ,  or'  to  a  participation  of  the  tree  of 
life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xxiii. 
43.  Rev.  ii.  7.)     Of  this  blessed  state  St.  Paul  had  a  foretaste. 
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See  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  4.,  where  he  states  that  he  was  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven  ;  and,  again,  that  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise. 
He  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  that  he  might  contemplate 
that  scene  of  supreme  felicity,  which  awaits  the  just  after  the  re- 
surrection ;  and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise  that  his  mind 
might  be  contented  with  a  view  of  their  nearer  consolations. 
(Valpy's  Gr.  Test,  on  Luke  xxiii.  43.) 

Paran,  Desert  of,  notice  of,  33,  34. 

Paraschioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  read  in 
the  Synagogues,  104.     Table  of  them,  105. 

Parchment,  notice  of,  182. 

Parents,  crimes  against,  how  punished.     See  p.  62. 

Parthians  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  in  conjunction  with 
the  Medes.  The  empire  of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disputed  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  the  Romans. 
The  Parthians  were  celebrated  for  their  veneration  of  their  kings, 
and  for  their  way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shooting  their  arrows 
backwards.  They  dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia ;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places,  except  some  parts  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  some  other  small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
the  apostles. 

Passover,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  123 — 125.  Its  spiritual 
import,  125,  126.  A  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  anciently  of 
considerable  note.  Extensive  ruins  mark  its -former  magnificence 
and  extent.  Its  port  is  now  entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching 
sands.   (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  182,  183.) 

Pathros,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  the  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  (xliv.  i.  15.),  and  Ezekiel  (xxix.  14.  and  xxx. 
14.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  called  Pathrusim  in 
Gen.  x.  14. 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
revelations  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Patriarchal  government,  nature  of,  40. 

Paul,  who  was  also  called  Saul,  the  distinguished  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  A  Pharisee  by  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  he  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  but 
after  his  miraculous  conversion,  he  became  a  zealous  and  faithful 
preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had  before  laboured  to  destroy. 
See  a  copious  account  of  the  life  and  apostolic  labours  of  Saint 
Paul  in  pp.  321—329. 

Pax  of  Jewish  soldiers,  87. 

Peace-Offerings,  notice  of,  1 18. 

Pekahiah,  the  seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Menahem,  and  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in  main- 
taining the  idolatrous  institutions  of  Jereboam  I.  After  reigning 
about  two  years,  he  was  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

Pekah,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who  held  the  throne  about 
twenty  years.  He  also  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  he 
departed  not  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  28.)  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  his  dominions  were  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Assyria,  who  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity ;  and  Pekah 
himself  was  assassinated  by  Hoshea.  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.) 

Pelethites,  notice  of,  46.  87. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  126.  A  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Peor,  or  Baal-peor,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

Per;ea,  district  of,  18. 

Perfume  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women,  158. 

Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  13.),  memorable 
among  the  heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there ;  and  among 
the  Christians  for  the  departure  thence  of  John-Mark  from  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv.  37.  40.) 

Pergamos  or  Pergamus  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Mysia, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  kings ;  it  still  preserves  many 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  Against  the  church  at  Per- 
gamos,  was  adduced  the  charge  of  instability  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15.)  ; 
but  to  its  wavering  faith  was  promised  the  all-powerful  protection 
of  God.  "  The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes  have 
been  purged  away.  Pergamos  has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer; and  three  thousand  Christians"  (out  of  a  population  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants)  "now  cherish  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion in  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St. 
Paul."  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  .Egean,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)  Of 
these  Christians,  about  200  belonged  to  the  Armenian  comrau- 
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nion ;  the  remainder  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  They 
have  each  one  church,  but  the  other  churches  of  Pergamos  have 
been  converted  into  mosques,  and  are  profaned  with  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  pseudo-prophet  Mohammed.  There  are  also  about 
100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  Pergamos,  or  Bergamo,  as  it 
is  now  called,  lies  about  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  Its 
present  state  is  described  by  Mr.  Arundell,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven 
Asiatic  Churches,  pp.  281 — 290. 

Perizzitks,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  mingled  with 
the  Canaanites.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Canaanites, 
who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  coun- 
try, sometimes  in  another,  and  were  thence  called  Perizzites, 
which  term  signifies  scattered  or  dispersed.  The  Perizzites  did 
not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  several 
places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are  mentioned 
as  the  chief  people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  read  that,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  -vere 
in  the  land.  (Gen.  xiii.  7.)  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had 
not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married 
wives  of  that  nation.   (Ezra  ix.  1.) 

Perjury,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62. 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media  and 
Susiana ;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Parthia  Proper  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  another  still  greater,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  river 
Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his  succession  to  the  Me-« 
dian  empire,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  country,  always  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or  Medes.  Its  capital  city  was  Per- 
sepolis,  now  Chelminar :  lat.  30  degrees.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  to  the  south-east,  was  Passagardse,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  figures,  or  symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
the  temple.  Sir  John  Chardin  observed  there  rams'  heads  with 
horns,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower,  exactly  corresponding  to 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  :  the  lower  horn 
denoting  the  Medes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last,  the  Persians. 
(Dan.  viii.  3.)  A  winged  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head; 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  by  "  a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings  ;"  denoting  their  ferocious 
strength  and  cruelty,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest.  (Dan. 
vii.  4.) 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Persian  Empire,  illustrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings. 

Cyrus,  who  is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  both  on  account  of 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  also  for  his  liberation  of  the  captive 
Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the  Medians.  He  was 
born  a.  m.  3405,  b.  c.  599.  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares  the 
brother  of  Mandane.  Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  tire  Persians  to  revolt  from  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyages  his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  life  he  spared, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with  having 
liberated  the  Persians,  and  compelled  the  Medes  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against  him ;  and 
involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war.  Having  again  reduced  the 
Medes,  Cyrus  directed  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians,  whose 
ally  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  having  come  to  their  assistance,  was 
defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  having 
settled  every  thing  in  that  country,  he  followed  Croesus  into 
Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfited,  and  overran  his  territories. 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Justin  (lib.  i.  c.  7.)  : 
Herodotus  relates  events  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i.  c.  178.), 
but  places  the  Babylonian  war  after  the  war  with  Croesus,  and  the 
entire  reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture)  was  at  that  time  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  Cyrus,  having  subdued  his  other  enemies,  at  length  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who  withdrew  into  their  city, 
which  was  both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions. Cyrus  finding  that  the  siege  would  be  protracted, 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing  great  ditches  to 
be  dug  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  its  waters 
might  flow  into  them  ;  the  river  being  thus  rendered  passable,  his 
soldiers  entered  the  city  through  its  channel.  Babylon  was  taken, 
and  the  impious  Bclshazzar  was  put  to  death.  (Drji.  v.  30.)  So 
extensive  was  that  city,  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  extremity 
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were  ignorant  of  its  capture,  though  the  enemy  was  in  its  very 
centre  ;  and  as  a  great  festival  had  been  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  was  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  amusements.  Cyrus 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyaxares  (or  Darius  the  Mede)  king  of  the 
Chaldeans.  (Dan.  v.  31.)  Cyrus  immediately  restored  the  cap- 
tive .lews  to  liberty  (9  C  bron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra  i.  I.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniary  assistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it.  He  died  a.  m.  3475,  n.  c.  629,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  though  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
princes  recorded  in  history.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Amnion.  Doth  these  expeditions  were  unfortunate. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  against  the  latter  perished  in  the 
sands  of  the  deserts  ;  and  that  which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  return  with  great  loss.  Mor- 
tified at  his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed  his  sister  Mcroc,  who  was  also 
bis  wife;  he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
killed  many  of  his  principal  officers ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  committed  every  possi- 
ble'outrage  against  them.  Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne  was 
filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother  Smerdis, 
and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

a.  K.  3482,  b.  c.  522.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed  for  some 
time,  making  the  people  believe  that  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
pscudo-Smerdis  (called  Artaxerxes  in  the  Scriptures),  prohibi- 
ting them  from  rebuilding  the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Ezra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continued  until  the 
Second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

a.  m.  3483,  B.C.  521.  The  imposition  of  the  Magi  being  at 
length  discovered,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  acknow- 
ledged king.  Having  been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrns  bad  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  he  allowed 
them  to  resume  the  work  (Ezra  iv.  24.  vi.  1.),  which  they  had 
commenced  by  the  exhortations  and  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  (i.  1.)  and  Zechariah  (i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This 
Darius  is  the  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther  and  granted  va- 
rious privileges  to  the  Jews.  (See  the  book  of  Esther,  through- 
out.) 

a.  m.  3519,  n.c.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded  Darius  in  the  Persian 
throne;  but  as  no  particulars  are  recorded  of  him  as  connected 
with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Artax- 
EBXKS,  who  greatly  favoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra  into  Judaea 
(Ezra  vii.  viii.),  and  afterwards  IVehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.)  The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted 
for  many  centuries  after  this  event;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  .lews,  it  woidd  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
this  abstract  to  give  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.     (Caimet, 

llistoire  Prophane  de  ['Orient,  §  IV.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  331) 
—34  1.) 

PsBSOIT,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  03,  64. 

P»Ti  Lzsrcx  or  Plaque,  SB. 

Pksti i.kn  ii  w.  Blast  or  Wiarn,  40. 

Pktkii,  one  of  the  apostles,  formerly  called  Simon:  he  was  of 
Bethsaida,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which  Occu- 
pation he  also  followed.  When  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship 
by  our  Saviour,  he  received  the  name  of  Ilttfet,  which  signifies 
a  stone  (John  i.  43.),  probably  III  reference    to    llie  boldness  and 

fiimuues  of  his  character,  and  his  seal  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  Master's  cause.     Bee  a  further  account  of  Peter  and  an  ana- 

rjsis  of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  in  pp.  362 — 364. 

Pbabuou,  a  common  appellation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 

who    after    the    Bg8  of  Alexander  were    in    like    mauni  r   termed 

Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Phoubo,  in  the  common  Egyp- 
tian dialect,  and  PhABBO,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  Thcbaid.  re>pccti\  el y  denote  (/  king.  (Opuscala,  torn.  i.  p. 
876.)  Mi.  WestOU  derives  this  name  from  PIOVRO,  which 
signifies  my  liii?,  and  which  the   Greeks  rendered  Qupeut.    (Sun- 

ila\  Lessons  on  Gen.  \ii.  IB.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  who  arc  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment : — 
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1.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  Abraham. 
His  officers  having  eulogized  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patriarch's 
wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his  harem,  and  conferred  many 
presents  on  her  husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her  brother. 
Pharaoh  and  his  family  being  "  plagued  with  great  plagues"  by 
the  Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  restored  Sarah  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  sent  out  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xii.  10 — 20.) 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph  ;  who,  having  in- 
terpreted his  prophetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  distinguished 
honours,  and  raised  to  the  office  of  "  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xii.)  Pharaoh  participated  in  Joseph's 
joy,  at  his  reconciliation  with  his  brethren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  family  into  Egypt.  On  the 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  he  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, notwithstanding  shepherds  were  held  in  abomination  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted  Joseph  to  make  a  journey 
into  Canaan,  to  bury  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  16.  xlvii.  1.  1.4.)  This 
Pharaoh  is  the  sovereign  alluded  to  by  Stephen  in  Acts  vii. 
10.  13. 

3.  Pharaoh,  a  king  of  Egypt,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  (I  Chron.  iv.  18.) 
This  remarkable  alliance  must  have  taken  place  while  the  He- 
brews were  the  guests  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
this  prince  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  first  successors 
of  the  master  of  Joseph. 

4.  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  the  contemporary  of  Moses, 
reigned  at  the  period  when  Jacob's  descendants  had  already  be- 
come a  great  people.  The  genealogical  lists  of  that  period,  which 
are  extant,  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  historians,  show  how 
rapidly  the  race  of  Israel  had  multiplied.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1 — 27.) 
This  prince  adopted  the  false  policy  of  oppressing  the  Hebrews 
in  the  manner  related  in  Exod.  ii.,  little  thinking  that  his  own 
daughter  would  save  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  future 
avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  The  recent  discoveries, 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  Egyptian  antiquities, and  which 
harmonize  more  and  more  with  the  sacred  history,  enable  us  to 
recognise  the  Pharaohs,  who  arc  mentioned  in  the  Bible  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  king,  during  whose  reign 
Moses  was  born,  can  only  be  Ramcses  or  Ramses  IV.  sumamed 
Mei-Amoun,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
The  first  oppression  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  1 1.  14.)  most  pro- 
bably commenced  under  Thoutmosis  III.  a  predecessor  of  this 
prince.  But  the  succeeding  narrative  of  the  proscription  of  ail 
the  male  Hebrew  children,  and  the  birth  of  -Moses,  relates  only 
to  this  Ramses-Mei-Amoun.     (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88.) 

5.  Phaiiaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  had  reigned  about 
eighteen  years,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  return  into 
Egypt,  Ramses-Mei-Amoun  and  his  personal  enemies  being  dead. 
(Exod.  iv.  10.)  His  history  is  contained  in  Exod.  vi. — xii. :  he 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  (xiv.  5 — 31.)  This 
Pharoah  is  Amcnophis  or  Ramses  V.  the  last  king  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Ramses  VI.  or  Sesostris. 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  David,  received  at  his  court, 
and  honourably  entertained  Hadad,  prince  of  Idunuea  (to  whom 
he  gave  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage),  after  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Hebrews.  (1  Kings  xi.  17 — 19.)  He  was  one 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  and  most 
probably  was  a  different  person  from  the  Pharaoh  who  is  next  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  protector 
of  Hadad  could  be  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

7.  PUABAOH,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  gave  the  Hebrew 
king  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  por- 
tion. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  This  prince,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  was  probably  dethroned  and  put 
to  death  by  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with  ItehobeeW 
M.  Coquerel  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
Pharaohs)  thinks  that  Eccl.  iv.  14.  may  allude  to  this  event. 

8.  I'm  \u  von-.N  echo,  the  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
took  up  arms  against  the  new  empire  of  the  Chaldeans,  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  and  threatening  Asia.  He  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
Chaldean  empire ;  but  being  opposed  in  his  passage  by  Josiah, 
an  ally  of  the  Chaldean  monarch,  to  whom  be  in  vain  offered 
terms  Of  peace,  he  totally  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  Jewish 
king  near  Mcgiddo.  He  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  city 
he  entered  l.v  force  or  by  capitulation  ;  and.  deposing  Jehoahaz 
who  bad  just  succeeded  his  father  upon   the   throne,  be  gave  the 

crown  of  Judah  to  his  el. fir  brother  Jehoiakim,  and  levied  a  hcavj, 
military  contribution  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.     Encouraged  by 
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these  successes,  Necho  proceeded  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  taking 
with  him  Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Riblah.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates;  where,  after 
three  years'  warfare  with  various  success,  he  was  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  forced  to  return  into  Egypt  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army.  On  his  return,  he  took  the  captive  Jehoahaz  with 
him.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29—34.  xxiv.  7.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24. 
xxxvi.  1— r4.)  The  Scripture  account  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  against  the  Jews  and  Babylonians  is  confirmed 
by  an  ancient  monument  discovered  in  Egypt  by  the  late  enter- 
prising traveller  Belzoni.  (See  Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  90.)  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  sixth  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Saites,  is  celebrated  in  profane 
history,  for  Ms  project  of  digging  a  canal,  to  join  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  by  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  man- 
ned by  Phoenician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

9.  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  or  Vaphres  of  profane  his- 
torians, was  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  He  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
and  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  alliance  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms,  and  advanced  to  succour 
his  ally.  This  diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  agreea- 
bly to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  Egyptians  notwithstand- 
ing their  brilliant  promises,  withdrew  without  fighting,  or  at  least 
without  making  any  resistance.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah  and  Jo- 
hanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the  prophet  predicted  to  them  the 
deplorable  end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xvii.  15.  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  xliii. 
9.  xliv.  30.  xlvi.  26.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxix.)  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
foretells  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the 
sword  should  cut  oft"  both  man  and  beast.  This  prediction  was 
afterwards  accomplished,  first  in  the  person  of  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Amasis  who  usurped  his 
throne,  and  subsequently  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians. 

Pharisees,  tenets  of  the  sect  of,  144,  145. 

Pharpar,  river.     See  Abasa,  p.  401. 

Philadelphia,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Attalus  Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis.  Not  long  before  the 
date  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had  suffered  so  much 
from  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  po- 
verty of  this  church  as  described  in  this  epistle.  And  its  poverty 
may  also  in  some  degree  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.  "  Philadelphia  appears  to  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than  the  other  cities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended 
their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  (Bajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins !"  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438.  8vo.  edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
church  in  this  city,  which  is  now  called  Allah-Shehr,  or  the  city 
of  God.  It  contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly  Greeks,  most 
of  whom  speak  only  the  Turkish  language.  They  have  twenty- 
five  places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are  large  and  regular 
churches,  with  a  resident  bishop  and  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity  here  are  not  numerous.  (Hartley's  Visit  to 
the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July,  1827, 
pp.  324—326.     Arundeli's  Visit,  pp.  167—174.) 

Philemon,  an  opulent  Christian  at  Colossal ;  whose  slave 
Onesimus  having  fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  Saint  Paul,  the  apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  the 
admirable  letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  347 — 349. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  who,  in  the  division  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  made 
tetrarch  of  Batansa,  Trachonitis,  and  Ituraa.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  city  of  Paneas,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Cssarea,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius. 

2.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest.  He  was  the  husband  of  Herodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  lus  brother  Herod  Antipas.    Having 
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been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  lived  a  private  life.  (Matt 
xiv.  3.  Mark  vi.  7.  Luke  iii.  19.)  As  Josephus  calls  this  prince 
Herod,  and  the  evangelist  Philip,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  native  of  Bethsaida. 
(Matt.  x.  3.  Mark  iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14.  John  i.  44 — 47.  49. 
vi.  5.  xii.  21,22.  xiv.  8,9.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  who  assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  i.  13,  14.)  Of 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia  and  Phrygia, 
and  was  interred  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  vi.  5.)  He  preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  he 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted  many  to  the  faith  o 
Christ.  Afterwards  he  received  a  divine  command  to  go  towards 
the  south,  to  the  road  leading  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he 
met  an  eunuch  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  like- 
wise converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  (Acts  v iii.  5— 38.)  After 
baptizing  the  eunuch,  Philip  stopped  some  time  at  Azotus;  anu 

|  "  passing  through,  he  preached  in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Ca;sarea,"  where  he  appears  to  have  fixed  his  residence.  He  had 
four  daughters  ;  who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  circumstances, 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy.     (Acts  viii.  40.    xxi.  8,  9.) 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  that  province  was  divided.  (See  Vol.  I. 
p.  90.)  It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  Crenides  from  its  nu- 
merous springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the  coal  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Philippi  is  received  from  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Thracians.  Julius  Caesar  planted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  hence  its  in- 
habitants were  considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity 
was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 40. 

Philistines,  Land  of,  15.  Account  of,  ibid.  Nature  of  the 
disease  inflicted  upon  them,  196. 

Philologcs,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  of  opinion 
that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty, 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Philologus,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Puineas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
third  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for  his 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  affair  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Num. 
xxv.  7.)  :  for  which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood  should  be 
given  to  his  posterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant;  this  condition 
being  included  (as  interpreters  observe),  that  his  children  should 
continue  faithful  and  obedient.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

Phcebe,  a  deaconess  in  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  whom  Saint 
Paul  strongly  recommends  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  his 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to  himself.  The  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in  years,  and  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  man ;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  practice  which  at  that  time 
was  usual  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  (1  Tim.  vi.  9, 
10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  their  own  sex,  visiting  the  prisoners  and  martyrs,  in- 
structing catechumens,  assisting  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and 
various  other  inferior  offices.  Phosbe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Phosnice,  or  Phoenicia,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the  border 
of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  The 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the 
Phoenicians  are  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.  They 
planted  many  colonies,  and,  among  others,  Carthage.  The 
principal  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  Ptolemais,  Sidox,  and  Ttre, 
of  which  a  notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  index. 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  138. 

Phoexiciarchs,  notice  of,  140. 

Phrygia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  divided  into  the  Greater 
and  Lesser.     The  former  had  Bithynia  on  the  north,  Galatia  on 
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the  east,  Pamphylia  ami  Lycia  on  the  south,  Lydia  and  Mysia 
on  the  west.  Its  chief  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Col.  ii.  1.) 
are  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis;  and  of  this  St.  Luke  seems  to 
speak  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because  he  joins  it  with  PamphvHa  below 
it.  In  Aets  xvi.  6.  he  means  Phr^gia  Minor.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  a  servile  people,  kept  in  their  duty  best  by 
stripes,  and  made  wise  only  by  sufferings.  In  all  these  parts  of 
Asia  .Minor,  even  to  Bythinia  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

P. i  it,  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  African  people.  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Phut.  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 
I.  v,  c.  1.)  According  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 
they  wen-  the  Libyans,  (Jer.  fclvi.  9.  Ezeff.  xxvii.  10.  xxxviii. 
5.  -\ah.  iii.  9.)  They  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.     (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Phylacteries  described,  150. 

Physics,  or  .Medicine,  state  of,  19-1 — 197. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  186. 

Pthahihoth  or  Hi  Horn,  without  the  prefix,  a  place  on  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  made  their  second  encampment. 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.  9.  Num.  xiii.  7.)  As  the  Israelites  were  properly 
delivered  at  this  place  from  their  captivity,  and  fear  of  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  derived  its 
Dame  from  that  circumstance.      (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Pilatk,  Pontius,  notice  of,  53. 

PiseAH,  Mount,  31. 

PisiniA  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
Pamphylia  on  the  south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on  the 
east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west.  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  "xiii.  14.),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
in  Syria. 

Pison,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclcsiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise  man,  says,  that  "  he  filleth 
all  things  with  his  wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "  as 
Phison  and  Tigris"  spread  their  waters  "  in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits,"  that,  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows.  Calmet,  Reland,  and  others,  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Phasis,  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis ;  Euscbius  and  Jerome, 
after  Josephus,  make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  passing  into 
India  falls  into  the  ocean. 

PlTHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh. 
(Exod.  i.  11.)  Sir  John  Marshain  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusiuin  ; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  mmv/uot  of  Herodotus.  (Hist.  1.  ii. 
e.  158.),  by  the  Arabians  in  later  times  called  Fijum  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  Faioum),  which  is  also  applied  to  the  province. 

Plague,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  38. 

Pi  \  i  \^  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  33. 

Pleading,  form  of,  among  the  Jews,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  55,  56. 

I'i.oi  i.iiini;,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

Poetry,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  ISO. 

Politeness,  Jewish  forms  of,  168,  169. 

Pni.irK  vi.  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  15 — 18.  Political 
State  of  the  Israelites  and  .lews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the 
destruction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  40 — 48. 

POLYGAMY,  why  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  160.  Abolished 
bj  '  'hri-tianilv.  ibid. 

I'omi  i.  ii  \  \  \n:  trees  of    Pale-tine,  30. 

Posti  s,  a    province  of  Asia    Minor,  having   the    p,u\ine    Sea 

on  the  north,  Cappadocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  west.    It  is  supposed 

that  Saint  I'eter  preached  in  I'oiiIiis,  because  he  addresses  his 
first      ppl-lle     tO     the     believing     Hebrews,    who     were     scattered 

throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  29.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  SI.  And  of  Si- 
loam,  ibid, 

Poi lewish  laws  concerning,  s:t. 

I'on   LATIOH    of  the   Holy    Laud,  38.       <  >l"  Jerusalem,  33. 

I'oih  ii  of  Solomon,  96. 

Possessions,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  197. 

POTIPHAB,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard,  who  pur- 
chased   Joseph    of  some     M  id  iauiti-  li    merchants,    and    made    him 

superintendent  of  his  bouse.  Afterwards,  however,  listening  to 
the  False  charges  of  bis  wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting 
to  seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  he  n 
rously  confined.  It  should  seem  thai  this  rigour  was  not  ol  verj 
long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored  Josepb  to  all  hisconfi- 
dence,  and  intrusted  bun  with  the  Qianagement  of  the  prison. 
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(Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  19—23.)  Potiphar  is  an  Egyptian 
proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by  the  Coptic  mnT 
*PPO  father,  that  is,  prime  minister  of  Phoiitio,  or  Pharaoh. 
Some  expositors  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  master  of 
Joseph  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
Others,  however,  have  conjectured,  with  more  probability,  that 
Potiphar,  after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a  transport  of  wrath 
and  jealousy,  acknowledged  his  innocence ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of  restoring  Joseph  to  his 
former  office,  he  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  state- 
prison. 

PoTiniERAH,  governor,  or,  more  correctly,  priest  of  On,  is 
known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xli.  45.  xlvi.  20.) 
Jablonski  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptic  riHONT- 
*PH,  priest  of  the  sun;  and  the  recent  discoveries  among  the 
Egyptian  monuments  have  shown  that  his  conjecture  was  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  Pe-tuepu-re  signifies  that  which 
belongs  to  Re  or  the  Sun  :  this  name  was  peculiarly  suitable  for 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Undesigned 
coincidences  like  these  strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Potter's  Field.     See  Aceldama. 

Prayers  of  the  Jews,  various  appellations  of,  131.  Public 
prayers,  ibid.  Private  prayers,  ibid.  How  olfered  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.  Attitudes  in  prayer,  131,  132.  Forms  of  prayer 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  132.  The  nineteen  prayers  now  used 
by  them,  106,  107. 

Preaching,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  106. 

Precipitation,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

Preparation  of  the  Passover,  123.     Of  the  Sabbath,  122. 

Presents  offered  to  superiors,  169. 

Priests,  privileges  and  functions  of,  112, 113. 

Princes  of  tribes  and  families.  41. 

Praisca  or  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila,  a  converted  Jew  of 
Pontus.     See  AauiLA,  p.  407. 

Prisoners  (Roman),  treatment  of,  58 — 60.  Oriental  mode 
of  treating  prisoners,  66.  Probable  origin  of  one  being  released 
at  the  Passover,  123.     Eyes  of,  put  out,  66. 

Prisons  (Jewish),  notice  of,  65,  06. 

Privileges  of  the  lirst-born,   168. 

Proceedings,  judicial,  forms  of,  55 — 60. 

Procurators  (Roman),  powers  of,  52,  53.  State  of  the 
Jews  under  them,  53. 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  35 — 37. 

Promise,  land  of,  13. 

Promulgation  of  laws,  47,  48. 

Property,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  62,  63.  Disposal 
of  property,  164. 

Prophets,  notice  of,  47.  116.  Punishment  of  false  prophets, 
62.  Schools  of  the  prophets,  184,  185.  (See  further  the  General 
Index  of  Matters,  No.  III.  infra,  article  Prophets.)  "  The  Pro- 
phets" an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  213.  of  this 
volume.  Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  105. 

Proselytes,  account  of,  109. 

PROSSUCHJB  or  oratories  of  the  Jews,  102,  103. 

Psaltery,  a  musical  instrument,  184. 

Ptolemais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg.i.  31.),  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  ACRE,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 

shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  confines  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Galilee.  Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  his  journey 
from  Epbesus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  7.)  As  this  port  must 
always  have  been  of  -reat  importance  in  time  of  war,  the  town 
has, consequently, undergone  great  changes.  During  thecroisades 
this  city  suffered  exceedingly  both  from  infidels  and  Christians, 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts:  at 
length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  late  Djez/.ar  Pacha,  under 
whose    government  ami  that    of  his  successor  it  has  revived,  ami 

is  now  one  of  the  i t  considerable  towns  on  the  coast.      \.  re 

has  a  beautiful  appearance,  when  beheld  from  a  short  distance. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  who,    after   a    long   and    memorable   siege,   compelled    the 

French  to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria. 

|'i  ,ti. irvss,  or  Collectors  of  the  revenue,  account  of,  78,  79, 
Why  odious  to  the  Je  v   .  .". 

P.  kmis,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta,  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck,  who  miraoulously  beam  his  father  of  a  dan 
serous  malady.    The  bay  iii  which  the  vessel  was  wrecked  wan 
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contiguous  to  his  estate ;  and  he  most  probably  entertained  the 
npostle  during  his  three  months'  residence  on  that  island.  (Acts 
xxiii.  7,  8.)  An  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  designates  its 
governor  by  the  same  appellation — np.QTOS  or  chief  man — 
•which  St.  Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and  KuinOel  on 
Acts  xxviii.  7,  8.) 
Pul,  or  Phul. 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  people  remote  from  Palestine.  (Isa. 
lxvi.  19.)  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  it  Africa;  according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Philse,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Vitringa  supposes  it  to  be  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Egypt;  it 
being  the  prophet's  abject,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  to  designate 
the  most  remote  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  who  gave  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  support  him  in  his  kingdom.   (2  Kings  xv.  19,20.) 

Punishments  (Hebrew),  design  of,  64.  Inferior  punishments, 
64 — 66.     Capital  punishments,  66 — 69. 

Punishments  (Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  account  of, 
69—72. 

Purifications  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  133.  Purifica- 
tions of  the  leprosy,  in  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  133,  134. 
Purifications  in  case  of  minor  impurities,  134. 

Purim,  or  feast  of  Lots,  account  of,  128. 

Puteoli,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  between 
Baiffi  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cums,  It  was 
originally  called  Dicsearchia,  and  afterwards  Puteoli,  from  the 
great  number  of  wells  (putei)  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  now  called  Puzzoli  or  Puzzuolo.  Here  Saint  Paul  abode 
seven  days,  by  the  favour  of  the  centurion,  on  his  first  journey  to 
Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xxviii.  11.  that 
Puteoli  was  the  destination  of  this  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  corroborated  by  the  geographer  Strabo,  that  this  was 
the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  from  Egypt  and  the  Levant  com- 
monly sailed.  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  §  4.  c.  8.  §  2.  Strabo, 
Geogr.  1.  xvii.  p.  793.  ed  Casaub.) 


Quartus,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  whose  salutations 
Saint  Paul  transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a  Roman, 
whom  commercial  affairs  had  led  into  Greece.   (Rom.  xvi.  23.) 

Quicksand  (2wt«).  Two  syrtes  or  sand  banks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  particularly  celebrated  among  the 
ancients ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Syrtis  major,  lay  between 
Cyrene  and  Leptis,  and  is  most  probably  THN  Sz/iw,  the 
Quicksand,  alluded  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  17.;  since  a  vessel  bound 
westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might  easily  be  driven  into  it  by 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind.  The  other  {Syrtis  7ninor)  lay 
near  Carthage.  (Kuinoel  on  Acts  xxvii.  17.  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, voce  2u/jt«.) 

Quirinus  or  Cyrenius  (Kt/w/oc,  in  Latin  Quirinus),  that  is, 
Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  a  Roman  senator ;  who,  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  the  annexation 
of  Judsa  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  sent  from  Rome,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  province  with 
a  view  to  taxation.  (Compare  Acts  v.  37.)  This  census  he  com- 
pleted, a.  i).  8.  This  enrolment  is  alluded  to  in  Luke  ii.  2. ;  for 
an  elucidation  of  which,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  419, 420. 


Rahbath. 

1.  Rabbath,  Rabbath-Ammox,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  Moses.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  general  Joab  laid  siege  to  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  where  the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret 
order  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should  be  forsaken  in  a 
place  of  danger.  And  when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  taking  it.  From  this  time  it  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the  kings  of  Israel  became  masters 
of  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having 
taken  away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  country,  the 
Ammonites  were  guilty  of  many  cruelties  against  those  who 
remained,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  pronounced  very  severe  prophecies  against  Rabbath,  the 
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capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  and  against  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  probably  had  their  completion  five  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  the  Greek  took  the  city  of  Rab- 
bath-Ammon  about  a.  m.  3786.  Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia.  Which 
see  in  this  index. 

2.  Rabbatii-moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Moab,  the 
capital  of  the  Moabites,  otherwise  Ar,  or  Ariel  of  Moab,  and 
Kirheres,  or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlviii.  31.  36.) 
This  city  was  situated  on  the  river  Ar:  it  underwent  many  revo- 
lutions, and  the  prophets  denounced  heavy  judgments  against  it. 

Rabbi,  or  Rabboni,  import  of,  185. 

Rabbomancy,  or  divination  by  the  staff,  143. 

Rabshakeh,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  sent  with  Rabsaris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  sur- 
render to  his  master.  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 

Raca,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  meaning  a  worthless  person. 
(Matt.  v.  22.)  Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another  were  ob- 
noxious to  punishment  by  the  Council  of  twenty-three.  See 
p.  55.  supra. 

Rachel,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of 
Jacob.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In  Jer. 
xxxi.  15.  the  prophet  introduces  Rachel  as  bewailing  the  exile  of 
her  posterity,  that  is,  Ephraim ;  by  quoting  which  language  the 
evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  18.)  in  a  similar  manner  introduces  her  as 
bemoaning  the  fate  of  the  children  who  were  massacred  at  Beth- 
lehem. (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  317.)  The  tomb  of  Rachel  is  still 
shown  to  travellers,  near  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Ramah.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  observer  is  persuaded  that 

tradition  has  not  erred The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as 

can  well  be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter 
from  the  blast ;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the 
beautiful  mother  [wife]  of  Israel  rests."  (Carne's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  157.)  Mr.  Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may 
be  the  true  place  of  Rachel's  interment :  but  the  present  sepul- 
chral monument  can  be  none  of  that  which  Jacob  erected ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  plainly  a  modern  and  Turkish  structure.  The 
graves  of  the  Moslems  lie  thickly  strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Rahab. 

1.  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  into  her  house,  and 
afterwards  concealed,  the  two  spies,  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  city  and  its  contiguous  territory.  On  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  Rahab,  with  her  parents,  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies,  quitted  her  house  in  safety. 
She  subsequently  married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the  mother  of  Boaz.  (Josh.  ii.  vi.  17. 
22,23.  Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt.  i.  5.)  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  respecting  Rahab,  whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers.  The  same  word  in 
the  Hebrew  language  denotes  persons  of  both  professions:  for 
the  same  reason,  the  appellation  of  harlot  is  given  to  Rahab  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  from  which  the  apostles  Paul  (Heb.  xi. 
31.)  and  James  (ii.  25.)  make  use  of  the  same  expression  :  but 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls  her  by  a  word  which  signifies  a 
woman  who  keeps  a  public  house,  without  any  mark  of  infamy. 
Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as  an  eminent  example  of  faith  in 
God,  and  have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  putting  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the  appellation 
given  to  her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt.  (Isa.  xxx.  7.  Ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxxvii. 
4.  lxxxix.  11.)  The  Hebrew  Word  signifies  proud;  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Egypt  from  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 

Rains,  early  and  latter,  importance  of,  in  Palestine,  24. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  was  a  small  town  or  village 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  it  stood  in 
a  pass  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  to  fortify  it,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  ( 1  Kings  xv. 
17.  21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  the  Chaldean  general,  disposed  of 
his  Jewish  prisoners  after  their  capital  was  taken,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  lamentation  among  the  daughters  of  Rachel.  (Jer. 
xl.  1 — 3.  xxxi.  15.)  Oriental  geographers  speak  of  this  place 
as  having  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  Palestine;  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  informs  us  that  every  appearance  of  its  ruins  even 
now  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  considerable 
city.  "  Its  situation,  as  lying  immediately  in  the  high  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great  resort ; 
and,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country  around  it,  it  must  have 
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been  equally  important  as  a  military  station  or  a  depot  for  sup- 
plies, and  as  a  magazine  for  the  collection  of  such  articles  of 
commerce  as  were  exported  from  the  coast.  In  its  present,  state 
the  town  of  Kamah  is  about  the  size  of  Jatl'a,  in  the  extent  actu- 
ally occupied.  The  dwellings  of  the  last,  however,  are  crowded 
together  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them:  and  some  of  the  old  ter- 
raced roofs  arc  fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are 
seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The 
inhabitants  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  Mohamme- 
dans, chiefly  Arabs;  the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being 
Turks,  and  no  .lews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
is  highly  favourable  ;  and  the  staple  commodities  produced  by 
them  are  corn,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
cloth  made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains  of  some  noble 
subterranean  cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or 
execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria :  they  were  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water."     (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Kimiitii,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  often 
called  Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ramoth- 
mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  This  city  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan.  (Deut.  iv.  43. 
Josh.  xx.  8.  xxi.  3S.)  It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered it,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.  3—36.  2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron. 
xxii.  5.)  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  this  place  ;  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here 
anointed  king  of  Israel  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  ix.  1 — 10.)  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii.  3,  4,  5.  et 
seq.)     It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

Reading,  oriental  mode  of,  183. 

Rkapinr,  notice  of,  177. 

Keiikls'  Bkati.no,  what,  67. 

Reception  of  visiters,  169,  170. 

Rechahites,  account  of,  116. 

Recorder,  office  of,  47. 

Recreations  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Su  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern  sea  which  interposes 
itself  between  Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petraa  on  the  east,  while  its  northern  extremities 
touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signifies  Jted,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau 
for  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity  (Gen.  xxv.  30. 
xxxvi.  31 — 40.),  and  the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  after  his  name  ;  but  the  Greeks,  not  understanding  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  translated  it  into  their  tongue,  and 
Called  it  Oxkjto-jl  Hrt/6pa,  whence  the  Latins  termed  it  .Mum 
liuhium,   and    we    the    Red  Sea.      It    is    also  called    Yum  Sup/,, 

"the  treed;  sea,"  in  several  passage!  (Num.  xxxiii.  1().  Psal.cvi. 
9.,  &c.)  which  are.  improperly  rendered  "the  lied  Sea."  Some 
learned  authors  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
quantity  of  weeds  in  it.  But  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  seen  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  extent  of  it,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it ;  and  remarks  that  a  narrow  gulf,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  monsoons  blowing  from  contrary  point! 
six  months  each  year,  Would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
such  vegetables,  seldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  eel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  water.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
sea  derives  its  name  from  the  large  trees,  or  plant!,  of  white  coral, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land.  One  of  these,  which  he 
saw,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  measur- 
ing twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  every  way.  (Travels,  vol.  li.  p. 
1S6.)  This  seems  to  lie  the  most  probable  solution  that  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are 
but    numerate.       At    Sue/,    the    <ll  ll'ereliee    between    high    and    low 

water  did  not  exceed  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  Nie- 
bubr's  observations  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf,  during  the  years 
1762  and  1703.     (Voyage  en  Arabie,  p.  363.) 
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Every  one  knows  the  celebrated  mi  acle  of  the  passage  over 
the  Red  Sea,  when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and  made 
the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  dry  shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000, 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children.  The  rabbins, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  relying  on  Psal.  exxxvi.  13. 
(to  him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve  passages ; 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  different  passage. 
But  other  authors  have  advanced  that,  Moses  having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Midian,  had  observed  that 
it  kept  its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  so  that, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  Hebrews 
over ;  but  the  Egyptians  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  sea,  and 
ashly  entering  it  just  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  were  all 
swallowed  up  and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates.  Thus  the  priests 
of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  moderns,  particularly  by  the  learned  critic  and 
philologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he 
sent  to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt,  proposed 
to  him  to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  "  Whether  there  were  not  some 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at 
particular  times,  may  pass  over  ?  Secondly,  Whether  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the  north-west,  could 
not  blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap  ; 
so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  passed  without  a  miracle?"  and 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also  for  Mr.  Bruce,  to  join  his 
inquiries  likewise,  his  observations  on  which  are  excellent.  "  I 
must  confess,"  says  he,  "  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  at- 
tention to  solve  them.  This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scripture  to 
be  a  miraculous  one  ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authority  alone 
we  derive  it.  If  we  believe  in  God,  that  he  made  the  sea,  we 
must  believe  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ;  and 
of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan.  If  the  Ete- 
sian winds,  blowing  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  could  keep 
up  the  sea  as  a  wall  on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  fifty  feet 
high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  to  es- 
cape at  the  sides  ?  This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moses. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once,  they  must  have  repeated 
it  many  a  time  before  and  since,  from  the  same  causes.  Yet 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.)  says  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  father 
to  son,  from  their  very  earliest  ages,  that  once  this  division  of 
the  sea  did  happen  there ;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom  some 
time  dry,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fury.1  The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  :  we  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in 
words  nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouths  of 
unbiassed,  undesigning  pagans.  Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar  of  tire  ?  The  answer 
is,  We  should  not  believe  it.  Why,  then,  believe  the  passage  at 
all?  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one  but  what  is  for  the  other: 
it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things;  and, 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  lie  a  fable."      (Vol.  ii.  pp.  1  :br> — 137.) 

still,  such  skeptical  queries  have  their  use  ;  they  lead  to  a 
stricter  investigation  of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant  to  impeach.  Thus  it 
appears,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Bruce, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the  gulf  any  where 
to  afibfd  a  shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query,  about  the 
Etesian,  or  northerly  wind,  is  refuted  by  the  express  mention  of 
a  strong  easterly  wind  blowing  across,  and  scooping  out  a  dry 
passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it 
there  as  an  instrument,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but  it  I 
to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  history  by  way  of  anticipation,  to 
exclude  the  natural  agency  that  might  in  after  times  be  employed 
for  solving  miracles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  monsoon  in 

the  Bad  EtoS  blows  the  summer  half  of  the   year   from  the  north, 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which  could  produce 

•  Diodorus  attributes  this  to  an  "  extraordinary  high  tide."  The  fact, 
however,  thai  "die  ground  was  bare  to  the  vary  bottom  ol  the  gulf"  l» 
admitted  by  this  curioua  tradition. 
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the  miracle  in  question.  Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to 
deny  the  miracle,  Niebuhr  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  a  higher  passage,  near  Suez.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the 
miracle  would  be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the  multitude  of 
the  Israelites  could  be  able  to  cross  it  here,  without  a  prodigy, 
would  deceive  himself;  for  even  in  our  days  no  caravan  passes 
that  way  to  go  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably.  The  passage  would  have  been 
naturally  more  difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
tended towards  the  north  ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  desert."  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, even  from  Niebuhr's  own  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez:  for,  1.  He 
evidently  confounded  the  town  of  Kolsum,  the  ruins  of  which  he 
places  near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to  be  made 
with  the  bay  of  Kolsum,  which  began  about  forty-five  miles  lower 
down  ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satisfactorily  proved  from  the  astrono- 
mical observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See  his  treatise  on  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt,  pp.  371,  372.) 

2.  Instead  of  crossing  the  sea  at  or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
station,  the  Israelites  "  turned"  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
least  a  full  day's  journey  below  Ethan,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
factorily proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.  xiv.  2.)  And  it  was 
this  unexpected  change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  which 
intimated  an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  "  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness," 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  sides, 
and  ihe  enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  road  from 
Cairo  ;  who  "  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Piha- 
hiroth, opposite  to  Baalzephon."   (Exod.  xiv.  2 — 9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  could  suffer  themselves  to 
he  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
fold by  Moses  to  their  apparent  destruction  :  "  one  need  only 
travel  with  a  caravan,"  says  he  "  which  meets  with  the  least 
obstacle,  viz.  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Orientals 
do  not  let  themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi," 
or  leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  350.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  "  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet  under 
the  visible  guidance  and  protection  of  "the  Loud  God  of  the 
Hebrews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  for 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  8 — 20.)  "  And 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
light  by  night  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
i.  pp.  388 — 391.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
furnishes  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
modern  infidels. 

Various  ancient  traditions  among  the  heathen  historians  attest 
the  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Is- 
raelites :  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  manifest  from  the  text 
of  Moses  and  other  sacred  authors,  who  have  mentioned  this 
miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  account  is  supportable  but  that 
which  supposes  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry  ground  which  was  left  void  by  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16,  17,  &c.)  To  omit  the 
numerous  allusions  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  11, 
&c.)  that  the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his  people,  that  he 
conducted  them  through  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is 
led  through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  says  (iii.  15.),  that 
the  Lord  made  himself  a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
across  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great  waters.  Lastly,  in  the 
apochryphal  book  of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7,  8.  x.  17,  18.),  that 
the  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water 
was  before  ;  that  a  free  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment  through 
the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  abyss. 

Refuge,  cities  of,  16. 

Regal  Government  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  42 — 46.  Its 
duration.  49. 
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Region  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of,  33. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  In  his  reign 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin retaining  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  while  the  other 
ten  tribes  became  subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Reho- 
boam died  after  reigning  17  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  by  his  son  Abijah  or  Abijam,  b.c.954. 

Religion,  corruptions  of,  among  the  Jews,  135 — 143.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  Christ,  148—150. 

Remphan,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  worship- 
ped under  the  name  of  Moloch.  (Acts  vii.  43.  Compare 
p.  137.) 

Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Rephaim  or  Raphaim,  the  sons  of  Rapha  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16. 18. 
Heb.  and  marginal  rendering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giants  that 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  xv.  20.  Josh.  xvii.  15.), 
from  whom  the  gigantic  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  descended. 
(Deut.  iii.  11.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this  word  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  giant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  ii.  11.  20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  extraordinary  strength  among  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
16.  18.  marg.  rend.)  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaim  (for  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  31,  32.)  derives  its  name  from  this 
tribe. 

Rephidim,  a  station  or  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvii.  1.),  where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Mkbibah.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated rock,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Came  says  that  it  is  about  five 
yards  long,  five  in  height,  and  four  yards  wide.  This  rock, 
which  is  of  granite,  is  in  Deut.  viii.  15.  rightly  called  a  rock  of 
fiint,  in  consequence  of  its  hardness :  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it 
were,  and  loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  a  part  or  cliff  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  -waters 
wYiieXi  gushed  out,  and  the  stream  whichfoived  withal  (Psal.  vii. 
8.  21.),  have  hollowed  across  one  corner  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  "  the  lively  and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  they  run  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not  sent 
downwards :  they  are  more  than  a  foot  asunder.  Neither  art 
nor  chance  could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  contri- 
vance :  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  points  out  to  us  a  mira- 
cle ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary at  Jerusalem,  never  fails  to  produce  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  devotion  in  all  who  see  it.  (Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110.  Carne's  Letters,  pp.  lf>8,  199.) 

Restitution,  in  what  cases  enjoined,  65. 

Retaliation  among  the  JeWs,  64,  65. 

Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned  to 
which,  see  p.  16. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  46.  Of  the  Le- 
vites,  112.     And  of  the  priests,  113. 

Reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  temple,  100,  101.  Of  infe- 
riors to  superiors,  169. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  divisions  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah  king  of  Israel  against 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  whose  dominions  he  invaded;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  failed.  (2  Kings  xv.  37.  xvi.  5, 
2  Chron.  xxxviii.  5.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  (vii.  1 — 8.),  frustrated  the  project  formed  by  the  allied 
princes  for  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin  was  more 
successful  in  Idumsa,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  port 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  an  important  conquest  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  sea  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6.)  His  successes  were  of  short  duration  ;  in  the  following 
year,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.  ix.  10.),  Da- 
mascus was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  car- 
ried its  inhabitants  into  bondage,  and  put  to  death  Rezin,  with 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rheoium,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  stayed  one 
day,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  now 
called  Rheggio. 
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Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Levant,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  tin-  abundance  of  roses  which  grew 
there.  When  Si.  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  *•  d.  58,  he  went  from 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  in 
Lycia.  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

Kim.ui,  a  citv  of  Syria,  in  tin'  country  of  Hamath,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  tin-  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  Axtiocii  in  Syria.  It  was  very  pleasantly  situated;  and 
here  Pharaoh-Necho  stopped,  on  his  return  from  the  liattle  of 
Megidda   |  2  Kings  i  uii.  33.) 

Kivmiin  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to  he  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings  v.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  (Josh,  iv.32.  \i\.  7.  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

3.  A  rock  not  fir  from  Gibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benja- 
min retreated  after  their  defeat.  (Judg.  xx.  45. 47.  xxi.  13.)  Hi- 
ther also  Saul  and  his  men  went.    (1  Sam.  xiv.  2.) 

1.  Ki  m  moh-h  i  TH"  hi  (a  round  pomegranate),  a.  t&ty  in  the 
tribe  ofZebulon  (Josh.xix.  13),  which  is  supposed  to  he  the  same 
as  Rt  m  i  oso,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

.'..  Rimmon-farez  (.split  pomegranate),  the  sixteenth  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (-Num.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Ki\..s  worn  bv  the  Jews,   157,  158. 

Kivi.us  pf  the  Holy  Land,  25,26. 

i; .i.  t.i.  or  L\-ii"<;ni.,  fountain  of,  28. 

Rom  b,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  during  the  period  comprised 
in  the  -New  Testament  history.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and  Romu- 
los,  l.m.  3966  of  the  Julian  period,  in  a.m.  3256,  n.c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  This 
ciiv  is  mi  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of 
it  here.  The  later  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
not  mentioned  it;  hut  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  ami  in  the  New  Testament.  Saint  Peter  (1  Ep.  v. 
13.)  has  denoted  it  by  the  figurative  name  of  Babylon.  The 
church  tlmt  it  (it  Babylon,  fleeted  together  with  you,  saluteth 
you.  Saint  John,  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii. 
2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  describes  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  can  only  agree  to  Rome:  1.  By  its  command 
f.ver  all  nations;  2.  15y  its  cruelty  towards  the  saints;  and,  3. 
Bj  its  situation  upon  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St  Paul  came 
twice  t..  Koine:  first ,  v.  n.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  Ca;sar;  and, 
secondly,  a.  "•  65,  s  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which  happened 
iii  \.  ii.  66.  Account  of  the  judicature  of  the  Romans,  57 — 59. 
Roman  tribunals,  60.  Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  52. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  72,  73.  Discipline  and  military 
triumphs.  b:s — 95.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Jews.  60. 

Root  s  of  houses,    153. 

Ki  i. in  it-n  *  n  ns,  nature  of,  188. 

Ki  iiu.  ami  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Jews,  174 — 180. 

Ri'iii.  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned  with  her  inother-in- 

law  .Naomi  to  the    land  of   Israel,  and    became    the  wife  of   lioaz, 
(Matt.  i.  ').)      See  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  218. 


BaBBATB   of  the  Jews,  how  observed,   121,   122. 

S\  mi  vi  tcAL  V  t  vii.  account  of,  128. 

S  vim.  i  ii  vii,  a  people  or  country  of  the  Cushites ;  most  pro- 
lnblv  Sabatha  ol  Sabola,  a  considerable  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
accord  in/  to  Plinj  (Nat  Hist.  I.  vi.  c.  28.  \  82»),  the  principal 
citv  of   the   Atramltes.  a  tribe  ol    Saba' ins,  on  the   Ki  d   Sea. 

Bai  i.  im  i,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  used  in  Chaldasa, 

■BppOSfld  t"  ion   i-l   of  foul  String  •.  and  to  emit  a  shrill   sound. 

Bach  iMi:\r  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween   and  the  Jewi-h   Passover,    l'J'). 

SveiiM'  Oiii.ii.  vtionn   and    I  )i   n  r.s  of  the  Jew  s,    I','!) — 134. 

Svi  in  ii  Psrbokb,  arribng  them,  accouril  of,  108 — 1 10. 

Svc  hi  ii    Pi. vi  i     .  aCCOUnt   of.  !).r) — 1(17. 

s  vi  a  i.n  Tames,  account  of,  1 16 — 120. 

BACBBD  Tm«S  and   Si.vsons.  account  of,   121—129. 

Sviiinici  s  of  the  Jews,  divine  origin  of.  117.  Selection  of, 
and  bow  offered,  L17,  118.  Dill',  nut  kinds  of,  118—120. 
Their  fitness  and  propriety,   r20,   121.      I   nblnody  sacrifices.   119. 

Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  explained,  139 — 142. 

S  vi, in  i  i.i  s,  Bed   ol,  lends  of,    I  16,   lib. 

s  w.  v  s ,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest,  118. 

Svivmis,    (he    chief  lily  of  the    island    "f   CyprUS,    where    the 

'•         I   was  early  preached.  (Acts  xiii.  5.)     It  was  situated  on 
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the  south-cast  side  of  the  island,    and  was  afterwards  called 

Constantia. 

Svl.l.M. 

1.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jkiu  salkm.  (PsaL  lxxvi.  2.) 

2.  Or  Salim,  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  John 
baptized.   (John  iii.  23.)     Its  situation  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Svlmunk,  a  maritime  city  and  promontory,  which  forms  the 
ea^t.  in  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete.    (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

Svijimk,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and    the   mother  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John.     She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jesus 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to  liim.  (Mark.  xv.  40, 
xvi.  1.  Matt.  xx.  20.  xxvii.  56.) 
Salt,  covenant  of,  81. 
Salt  Ska,  account  of,  27,  28. 
Salt,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 
Salutations,  forms  of,  168,  169. 
Sam  or  Sa.mikl,  wind,  notice  of,  40. 

Samahia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  from  Seiner  or  Shemer,  of  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  a.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it  Samaria  (Heb.  Shorn- 
eron),  from  its  former  owner.  By  his  successors  it  was  greatly 
improved  and  fortified  ;  and,  after  resisting  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser,  b.  c. 
717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  stones.  (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.)  Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  again  from  its  ruins 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  549,  after  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high-priest  Hyr- 
canus,  b.  c.  129  or  130.  It  was  afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Csesar.  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  strong  by  nature.  It  stands  on  a  fine, 
large,  insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley  ;  which 
is  environed  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated 
with  terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  (as  the  valley 
also  is)  planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees.  The  hill  of  Samaria 
likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
mountains.  The  population  of  Samaria,  in  1819,  was  computed 
by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  at  nearly  10,000  souls,  composed  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  and  a  few  Jews  of  the  Samaritan  sect. 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  Third  edition.)  For  a  notice  of  the 
idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  captivity,  see  p.  139. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c.  of  the  Samaritans,  see 
pp.  147,  148. 

Samakia,  Mountains  of,  p.  29.  Region  of,  18. 
Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabseus,  a.  m.  3685, 
ii.  c.  139.  (1  Mace.  xv.  23.)  St.  Paul  went  ashore  on  the  same 
island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  58.   (Acts  xx.  15.) 

Sv  moth  it  vc  i  a,  an  island  of  the  .Lgean  Sea.  St.  Paul  depart- 
ing from  Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  and 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  afterwards  Samos  ;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thracian 
was  added,  which  passed  into  the  name  Samothrace. 

Sambos  or  Sampson,  the  thirteenth  judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth  he  was  conse- 
crated to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelite* 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.      He  was  celebrated  for  his  vast 

physical  strength,  ami  for  the  bravery  and  success  with  which  he 

defended    his    country  against   its  enemies.    (Judg.   xiii. — xvi.) 

lie   judged  the  Israelites  twentv  \r:ns, 

Svmi  ii. ,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  the  son  of  Elkanaa 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     Having  been  consecrated  to 

God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine  communications  even  in 
his  childhood  :  he  was  the  fifteenth  and  last  judge  of  the  Israel- 
ii' -.  P>  divine  diieeti lie  conveited  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth into  a  kingdom  ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first  king,  and 
afterwards  David.  He  is  supposed  t"  have  been  the  first  insli- 
tulor   of  schools    for  the  education   of  the   sons  of  the   prophet*. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  about  two  yean  befttn 

the  death  of  Saul.       For  an  anal\-is  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 

iee  pp.  218—  220. ;  and  on  the  appearance  offiamuel  to  Saul  at 
Bndor,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

Svm  1 1  amy  of  the  temple  described,  100 

Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  157. 
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Sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of  the  Hebrews,  powers  and 
functions  of,  54,  55. 

Sapphira,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  together  with  him,  was 
struck  with  instant  death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  9,  10.) 

Sarah,  the.  wife  of  Abraham,  and  the  mother  of  Isaac,  whom 
she  bore  at  an  age  when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  blessing. 
(Gen.  xxi.)  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years,  at  Kir- 
jath-arba,  afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii.  1.  9.) 

Saudis,  the  metropolis  of  the  region  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  debauched 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Considerable  ruins  still  attest  the 
ancient  splendour  of  this  once  celebrated  capital  of  Crcesus  and 
the  Lydian  kings,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  village 
called  Sart,  consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts  occupied  by  Turkish 
herdsmen.  "  A  great  portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasants,  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  put  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a  few 
disjointed  pillars,  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis."  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek  servants  of  a  Turkish 
miller,  in  1826,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
Sardis,  the  present  state  of  which  affords  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
against  the  church  in  that  city.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
JEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  201.  216 — 218  ;  Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Regis- 
ter, 1827,  p.  326. ;  Arundell's  Visit,  pp.  176—182.) 

Sarepta,  or  Zarephath  (Luke  iv.  26.),  was  a  city  in  the 
territory  of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  was  sent, 
and  was  preserved  by  her  cruise  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
wasted  not.  (1  Kings  xvii.  9.)  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Zarfa. 

Sargon  (Isa.  xx.  1.),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whom  some  critics 
and  expositors  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  predecessor  uf 
Sennacherib ;  while  others  have  conceived  him  to  have  been 
Sennacherib  himself. 

Sarox  or  Sharon,  a  town  adjoining  to  Lydda,  which  gave  name 
to  the  spacious  and  fruitful  valley  between  Csesarea  and  Joppa. 
Peter's  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  (Acts  ix.  35.) 

Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  first 
king  of  Israel.  In  consequence  of  his  disregarding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
anointed  to  be  sovereign  in  his  stead.  Saul,  after  persecuting 
David  for  many  years,  was  slain,  together  with  his  two  sons,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  i.)  On 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  see  p.  196. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Scape-goat,  typical  reference  of,  127. 
Sceptre  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  44. 

Sceva,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  whose  seven  sons  went 
from  city  to  city,  as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who  were 
possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephesus  pretending  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely  treated 
by  these  spirits  for  their  presumption,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee 
out  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded.  (Acts  xix.  14 — 17.) 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  prophets,  184,  185. 
Military  schools,  87. 

Sciences  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  184 — 187. 

Scorpions  of  the  desert,  34.  note  2. 

Scourging,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted  among  the  Jews,  64, 
and  among  the  Romans,  ibid.  Could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman 
citizen,  58,  59. 

Scribes,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  42;  and  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  146.     Royal  scribes,  47. 

Scriptures,  reading  of,  in  the  Synagogues,  104,  105. 

Seals  or  Signets  of  the  Jews,  157,  158. 

Seas  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  See  pp.  26 — 28 ;  and  Red 
Sea,  p.  446. 

Seasons  of  Palestine,  23—25. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  144 — 146. 

Seed-time,  notice  of,  23. 

Seir. 

1.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
inclining  towards  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
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2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Dan. 

Seirath,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped  after  the  death  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moab.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Bethel. 
(Judg.  iii.  26.) 

Selaii,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  which  Amaziah  captured, 
and  changed  its  name  into  Joktheel.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  (which  signifies  a  rock)  from  its  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards  called  Petra  in  Arabia. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

Seleucia,  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia 
ad  mare,  to  distinguish  it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in 
Syria  of  the  same  name.     (Acts  xiii.  4.) 

Seleucide,  area  of,  77,  and  note  4. 

Self-interdiction,  vows  of,  130. 

Senate  of  Seventy  in  the  wilderness,  notice  of,  42. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  See  Assyria,  p.  410.  col.  2. 

Sentences  (Judicial),  how  performed  among  the  Jews,  57. 

Sepharad,  a  country  or  place  where  some  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives dwelt.  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  Bosphorus ; 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by  modern  Hebrew 
commentators,  it  is  rendered  Spain.  Both  these  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  false ;  but  nothing  more  certain 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

Sepharyiji,  a  city  under  the  government  of  the  Assyrians, 
probably  situated  in  Mesopotamia ;  whence  colonists  were  sent 
into  the  country  of  Samaria.     (2  Kings  xvii.  24.) 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

Sepulture,  rights  of,  199,  200. 

Serab,  nature  of,  35,  and  note  3. 

Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, who  was  led  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.     (Acts  xiii.  7.) 

Serpent,  Brazen,  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  136,  137. 

Servants,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
168.     How  hired  and  paid  in  Judsa,  167. 

Seth,  the  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  father  of  Enos,  was 
born  after  the  death  of  Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posterity, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Cain  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sons  of  God,  preserved  the  patriarchal  religion 
in  its  purity  until  the  time  of  the  deluge,  after  which  it  was 
transmitted  by  the  race  of  Shem.  (1  Chron.  i.  1.  Luke  iii.  1. 
Gen.  iv.  25.    v.  3.    vi.  2.) 

Shadow  of  Death,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  34.  note  3. 

Shalmaneser  or  Salmaneser  king  of  Assyria.  See  As- 
syria, 410.  col.  1. 

Sharon,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Shaveh,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Shechem.     See  Sichem,  infra. 

Sheep-husbandry  of  the  Jews,  175,  176. 

Shem  or  Sem,  the  second  son  of  Noah.  (Gen.  v.  32.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south- 
western Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and 
part  of  the  Arabians,  were  descended  from  him. 

Shemeh,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  erected  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  for  two  talents  of  silver.  From  the 
circumstance  of  that  city  being  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  the  very  small  sum  given  by  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to  the  new  city.  As  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates,  and 
as  Shemer's  name  is  mentioned  without  any  notice  of  his  gene- 
alogy, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  whom  the  Israelites  had  not  been  able  to  expel. 

Shemoneh  Esrah,  or  Jewish  Prayers,  107,  108. 

Shenir,  Mount,  30. 

Shepherds,  duties  of,  176. 

Sheshach,  another  name  for  Babylon.  (Jer.  xxv.  26.  li.  41.) 
This  is  evident  from  the  connection ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  obscure.  Calmet  supposed  Sheshach  to  be  a  pagan  idol, 
worshipped  at  Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  its  tutelar  deity. 

Shields  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Romans,  87,  88. 

Siiiloh,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the 
people  assembled  (Josh,  xviii.  1.)  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which   continued   there   until   the   time  of  Eli. 
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( I  Sam.  iv.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  Bethel. 

Suinak,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  (Gen.  x.  10.  xi.  2.  xiv.  1. 
Isa.  xi.  11.  Dan.  i.  2.  Zech.  v.  11.)  The  boundaries  of  this 
country  are  defined  in  Gen.  X.  10.,  and  depend  on  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  the  nanus  of  cities  mentioned  m  that  verse. 

Ships,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  188,  189. 

Shisiiak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon and  Reholioam.  Hi-  iir.-t  gave  an  asylum  to  the  malcon- 
tent Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  40.);  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Rehoboam's  power  was  weakened  In  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  he  invaded  Juda*a  and  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  an  immense  army,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
Lybians,  and  Bukkim  or  Troglodytes.  I'm,  satisfied  with  the 
submission   of  the  Jewish   monarch   and   with   the   spoils   of  his 

capital,  including  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  he  left  him  his 

throne,  and  drew  oil'  his  forces.     (1  Kings  xiv.  35,  26.    2  I'limn. 

xii.  2 — o.)  Bhiahak  is  the  8esonchisof  profane  historians,  ami 
the  head  of  the  Bubastite  or  twenty-second  dynasty  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  His  name  has  been  discovered  on  the  recently 
explained  Egyptian  monuments  (compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88,  89.) ; 
ami  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  who,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's 
lather-in-law. 

Shois,  or  Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  157. 

BaoWBKZAS,  table  of,  notice  of,  100.  1  10. 

Snr.NKM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18. 
"  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  Here  the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  a  benevolent  woman  ;  whose  son  dying,  he  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  Sulem  (by  a  commutation  of  I  and 
7/)  live  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Win  h,  Wilderness  of,  notice  of,  33. 

Sin  shan,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  province  of  Elam  or  Persia, 
which  Daniel  terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because  the  Chalda;an 
monarchs  had  here  a  royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  the  sum- 
mer at  Ecbatana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate  at  Shushan, 
but  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the  streets,  arc  said  to  have 
been  burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city  stands  on  the  river 
Llai,  or  Choaspcs.  In  this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had 
the  \ision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one 
horn,  &c.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belsbazzar  (Dan. 
viii.  1—3,  etc.),  a.  m.  3447,  b.  c.  557.  In  this  city  of  Shushan, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  arc  related  in  the  book  of 
pysther.  Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  gene- 
rally resided  and  reigned.  (Esth.  i.  1,2.  5,  &c.)  He  rebuilt, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  it.  Nehcmiah  was  also  at  Shushan,  when 
he  obtained  from  king  Artaxerxcs  permission  to  return  into 
Judaea,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (\eh.  i.  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela.  anil  Abulfaragius.  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at 
('hu/estan,  which  is  the  ancient  city  of  Shushan,  and  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  to  travellers,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  Dr.  Light- 
fbol  save,  that  the  outward  gate  of  the  eastern  wall  of  tin;  temple 
was  called  the  gate  of  Shushan  ;  and  that  upon  this  gate  was 
carved  the  figure  (more  probably  the  arm,  or  insignia)  of  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  there  granted  by  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 

The  site  of  this  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 

of  Persia  is  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human  being  residing 
there  excepting  one  poor  der vise, who  keeps  watch  ovei  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.    See  an  account  of  the  ruins 

and  the  present  stale  uf  Shushan,  in  Sir  K.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  dec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  II  1 — 4  18. 

Sn  Mm,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  148. 

BlCHXBt,  BrCHAH  or  SnXCHKK,  a  city  of  Samaria,  about   forty 

miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the   Samaritans   after   the   destruction   of  Samaria    by  llyreanus. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  (>),  memo- 
rable for  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
It  stamU  in  a  delightful  situation,  ami  is  at  present  called  Napo- 

loaa,  Tin-  remains  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced 
to  about  forty  persons,  chiefly  reside  lure.  Contiguous  to  this 
I'll.,.  |i,.s  ;i  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain  watered  by  a  fruit- 
ful stream,  that  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  universalis  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  Jirld  mentioned  by  Saint  John  (iv.  5.) 
which  Jacob  bought  at  the  hand  »/'  the  children  "/'  Humor. 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19.)     Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  voL  iv.  pp.  'i<i0— 280. 
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8vo.)  has  given  a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  tho 
antiquities  of  Sbechem.     See  also  Mr.  Jolliffe's  Letters  from 

Palestine,  pp.  14 — 48. 

Bick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful  by  the  Jews,  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  121.     Treatment  of,  194,  195. 
Si i) him,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 

SlDOX,  or  ZlSOir,  a  celebrated  city  of  Palestine,  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  from 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives  its  name;  but  other 
authorities  derive  the  name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  or  Svrian 
word  n*ns  (ts/hcii),  which  signifies  fishing.  If  the  primitive 
founder  was  a  fisherman,  the  two  accounts  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. Joshua  (xi.  S.)  calls  it  Sidon  the  Great,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  in  his 
lime  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  :  hut  no  ge- 
ourapher  has  mentioned  any  other  Sidon  than  Sidon  the  Great. 
Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28.), 
but  this  tribe  could  never  git  possession  of  it.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  .Mediterranean,  one  day's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  in  a  line  level  tract 
of  land,  the  remarkably  simple  air  of  which  suits  with  that 
touching  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  records  the  interview  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  this  very  spot, — the  counts  of  Tyre  ami  Sidon, — 
with  the  Syro-Phosnician  woman.  (Matt.  xv.  21 — 28.  Mark 
vii.  24 — 30.)  Abulfcda  places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its  great  trade  and  navi- 
gation. Its  inhabitants  were  the  first  remarkable  merchants  in 
the  world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury  ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitants 
of  Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians.  (Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon 
being  great  shipwrights,  were  particularly  eminent  above  all 
other  nations,  for  hewing  and  polishing  timber,  there  being  none 
■who  were  skilled  hoiv  to  htiv  timber  like  the  Sidoniuns.  (1  Kings 
v.  6.)  This  place  is  now  called  Seide  or  Snide:  its  port  is 
small,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  the  accumulation  of  mud.  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  201.)  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand  ;  and,  when  seen  from  a  slight 
distance,  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The  interior, 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy.  "About  half-way  be- 
tween Saide  (or  Sidon)  and  Sour  (or  Tyre)  are  very  extensive 
ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  these  two  cities;  but  of 
these  ruins  there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  another. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  even  with  the 
soil,  the  foundation  of  houses — many  stones  irregularly  scattered 
— a  few  cisterns  with  half-defaced  sculpture  on  them;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  several 
low  columns  either  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relics  show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidence  to 
prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road  be- 
tween two  such  considerable  cities  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there 
must  have  been  many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure,  and 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  seaside;  but  peaceful  se- 
curity has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions;  and 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  .Indues  v.  V. —  The  village* 
ceased;  thcif  ceated  in  Itrael."  (Jowctt's  Christ.  Researches  in 
Syria,  pp.   L29,   130. 

Si  ia.  is,  how  conducted,  89. 

Sn.  \  i.ts,  notice  of,  157. 

SlHOIT, 8  king  of  the  Amoiites,  who  refused  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Hebrews;  ami,  coming  to  attaik  them,  was 
himself  slain.   (Num.  xxi.  21.) 

Siiiuii,  River,  26. 

Sins  or  Sn.s  am  s  (the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of 
the  latter),  an  eminent  Christian  teacher,  who  was  Saint  Paul's 
companion  in  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

BlJbOAX,  fountain  or  Pool  of,  21.  "H.  Just  over  against  this 
pool,  near  the  bottom  of  the  s  alley,  through  which  its  waters 
flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and  on  the  slope  of  a 
lofty  mountain  on  the  Opposite  side,  is  a  village  called  BlloS  !  it 
has  a  miserable  aspect,  many  of  the  habitations  being  no  better 
than  excavations  from  the  roek,  and  the  rest  very  meanly  built 
houses  and  dilapidated  stone  huts;  though  it  once  could  bpast 
the   palace  of   Pharaoh's    daughter   and  Solomon's   ijlleen.      The 

population  is  said  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  persons.    (Jowett's 

Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262.      Three  Weeks  in   Palestine,  p.  45.) 
Si  mi  us.  the  son  ot    Jacob  and   Leah:    he  was  the  brad  of  one 

of    the    twelve    tribes;     for    the    limits   of    whose    allotment,   see 

p.    17. 

BntOJI  or  Sim ro\,  the  name  ol  several  persons  mentioned  in 
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the  New  Testament ;  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : — 

1.  Simon,  surnamed  Peter,  who  was  also  called  Simon  Bar- 
Jona.     See  Petkr,  p.  442. 

2.  Simon-,  surnamed  the  Canaanite  (perhaps  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Cana  in  Galilee),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  Zealous, 
probably  because  he  had  been  of  the  Zealots.  (See  p.  148.  for 
a  notice  of  their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  James  the  Less  and  Jude :  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown. 

3.  Simon,  surnamed  the  Cyrenean,  from  Cyrene  in  Libya 
(where  many  Jews  were  settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.)  Why  he  was  so 
compelled,  see  p.  70.  supra. 

4.  Simon-,  surnamed  Bar-Jestis,  a  sorcerer.  (Acts  viii.  9.  13.) 
See  Bar-Jesus,  p.  413.  col.  2. 

Sjmoom  Wind,  pestilential  effects  of,  40. 
Sin. 

1.  A  strong  city  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  15,  16.),  according  to 
Jerome,  Pelusium :  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps  which  lay  around  it. 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  towards  Egypt, 
between  Elim  and  Mount  Sinai.  (Exod.  xvi.  1.  xvii.  1.  Num. 
xxxiii.  12.) 

Sin-offering,  notice  of,  118.    Account  of,  65. 
Sinai. 

1.  Desert  of  Sinai,  34. 

2.  Mount  Sinai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petraea,  where  the 
law  was  given.  It  had  two  summits  ;  the  one  lower,  called  Ho- 
reb,  or  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when  he  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  name  of  fire  in  a  bush.  (See  Horeb,  p.  428.,  col.  1.) 
This  Horeb  is  therefore  called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
vii.  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks, 
with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom,  called  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine.  It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by 
the  Arabians  Djebbel  Moosa  (or  the  mountains  of  Moses),  and 
which  requires  a  journey  of  several  days  to  go  entirely  round  it. 
This  chain  is  partly  composed  of  sand-stone :  it  contains  several 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  gardens  producing  grapes,  pears, 
dates,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  These  are  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  they  are  sold  at  a  high  price  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  (Malte- 
Brun's  System  of  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.) 

Sinim,  a  land  very  distant  from  Palestine.  From  the  context 
of  Isa.  xlix.  12.  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
south  or  east.  Some  expositors  have  supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium 
or  Syene;  but  these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently  remote. 
It  were  better  (says  Gesenius)  to  understand  it  of  an  eastern 
country,  perhaps  China ;  of  the  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
may  have  heard,  as  well  as  of  Scythia  and  India. 

Sion  or  Sirion,  a  name  of  Mount  Hermon,  30. 

Sivan  or  Sidvan,  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Slaves,  how  acquired,  165.  Their  condition  and  treatment 
among  the  Hebrews,  165,  166  ;  and  heathens,  166,  167.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  relating  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 167.     Different  kinds  of,  167,  168. 

Slating  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67. 

Slings  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  between  forty  and 
forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  city  it  was 
originally  a  colony.  It  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  number, 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  its  population, 
which  is  estimatedat  about  75,000  inhabitants,  45,000  are  Turks ; 
15,000  Greeks;  8000  Armenians ;  8000  Jews;  and  less  than 
1000  Europeans.  (Hartley's  Visit,  p.  289.)  The  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second  apocalyptic  epistle, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna.  As  he  afterwards 
suffered  much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  n.  166,  the  exhor- 
tation in  Rev.  ii.  ]  0.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  support 
and  encourage  him. 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with  Hoshea,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  alliance.  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  too  weak  to  succour  Hoshea  against  the  Assyrians, 
one  of  whose  kings,  named  Sargon,  obtained  signal  advantages 
over  him.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  According  to  Jablonski,  So  means  a 
chief  prince  or  prince  of  the  dwelling:  For  a  long  time  the 
Pharaoh,  who  is  named  So,  in  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  for  the 
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Sabacho  of  profane  history,  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  who  invaded  Egypt,  caused  its  monarch  Boc- 
charis  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
More  recent  and  correct  researches  have  shown  that  So  is  the 
Sevechus  of  profane  history.  (Coquerel,  Biog.  Sacr.  torn.  iv. 
p.  223.) 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities,  or  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt,  with  three 
other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  heathen 
writers.     See  pp.  27,  28.  supra. 

Soldiers  (Jewish)  levies  of,  how  made,  84.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  them,  84,  85.  How  commanded,  85,  86.  Their 
encampments,  86,  87.  Their  pay  and  training,  87.  Arms  of, 
87,  88. 

Soldiers  (Roman),  allusions  to  the  officers,  armour,  and  dis- 
cipline of,  92—94.  Their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  70.  They 
watched  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  72. 

Solomon,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  the  third  king 
of  Israel,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for  the  mag 
nificent  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  characterized  by  piety  and 
justice;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  himself,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shameful  idolatry.  Tem- 
ple of,  98.  Extent  of  his  dominions,  17.  His  commerce,  187, 
188.  He  died  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  For  analy- 
ses of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  which 
were  composed  by  him,  see  pp.  245 — 253. 

Solomon's  Pouch,  notice  of,  99. 

Sons,  education  of,  164.     Parental  authority  over  them,  Ibid. 

Sosthenes,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth.  (Acts 
xviii.  17.)  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  passage  the 
learned  differ  greatly.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  unbelieving  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judge,  and  because  he  had  troubled  the  proconsul 
with  so  impertinent  an  affair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and  suffered  on  that  account, 
the  Greeks  beating  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  However  this  may  have  been,  Sosthenes  afterwards  joined 
with  Saint  Paul  in  sending  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
(Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

Sowing  of  corn,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

Spain,  an  extensive  region  of  Europe,  which  anciently  com- 
prehended the  country  forming  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. (Rom.  xv.  24.  28.) 

Spears  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews,  91,  92. 

Staff,  divination  by,  143. 

Stephancs,  one  of  the  principal  Christians  at  Corinth,  whom 
St.  Paul  baptized  with  all  his  family.  This  was  the  first  family 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel :  its  members  zealously  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  affec- 
tionate hospitality  is  recommended  by  the  apostle,  as  an  example 
to  the  Corinthians.   (1  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15,  16.) 

Stephen,  the  first  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Christ:  he  was 
one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the  Christian  church. 
After  having  wrought  many  miracles,  and  ably  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  (Acts  vi. 
vii.)   On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  53.  note  4. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  65. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  Itox  or  portico  where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his  lec- 
tures. Their  philosophy  required  an  absolute  control  over  all 
the  passions,  and  taught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfection  and  felicity.  They  en- 
couraged suicide,  and  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments, — a  doctrine  which  they  deemed  unnecessary  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue. 

Stone,  white,  import  of,  56. 

Stones,  consecrated,  notice  of,  138.  Hieroglyphic  stones 
prohibited  to  the  Israelites,  Ibid. 

Stoning  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67,  68. 

Strangers,  laws  concerning  the  treatment  of,  82. 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  151. 

Streets  (Oriental),  arrangement  of,  155. 

Studies  of  the  Jews,  1S5 — 187. 

Subordination,  military,  illustration  of,  93. 
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Succorn. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  27.  Judg.  ▼iiL  5. 
1  Kings  vii.  4(j.)  Hither  "  Jacob  journeyed,  and  built  him  a 
house,  and  made  hopthn  for  liis  cattle:  therefore  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Succoth,"  that  is,  booths.   (Gen.  xxxiii.  17.) 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march  out 
of  Egypt  (Num.  uziiL  5.  Eiod.  zii.  37.  xiii.  80.)  Dr.  Shaw 
is  of  opinion  thai  no  axed  situation  can  be  assigned  for  this  place 
(it  signifying  only  a  place  of  tents),  being  probably  nothing  more 
than  some  considerable  Dou-war  (or  encampment)  of  the  Ish- 
maelites  or  Arabs,  such  as  may  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  <  'airo,  on  the  road  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  The  rendezvous  of  the  caravan  which  conducted  Dr. 
S.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Dou-wars  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  another  about  six  miles  off,  in  the  very  same  direction  which 
the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  in  their  marches 
from  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.   (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

SuCCOTH-BBHOTH  (or  booths  of  the  daughters),  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  the  Babylonians.  According  to  the 
most  common  opinion  they  were  small  tents  or  booths,  in  which 
the  Babylonish  maidens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitution,  in 
honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess  called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist. 
1.  i.  c.  199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these  abominable  prac- 
tices ;  which,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii.  30., 
the  Babylonians  introduced  into  Juda:a. 

SuKKlHS,  an  African  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  3.  in 
conjunction  with  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  versions,  they  are  termed  Troglodytes,  probably  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves.     Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the  Red  Sea. 

Summkk  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  21. 

Supekiohs,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  169. 

Surveying  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Susancihtks,  the  inhabitants  of  Susa or  Siiushan.  (Ezraiv.  9.) 

Sweaiuxi;,  or  oaths  pf  tin-  Jews.     See  pp.  81,  82. 

Swoims  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Stcamoiie  trees  of  Palestine,  37. 

Svc  iiah.     See  Siciif.m,  p.  450. 

Bim,  a  city  qn  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt,  bordering 
on  Ethiopia.  (Ezek.  xxix.  10.  xxx.  G.) 

Sin  lgoguss,  origin  and  form  of,  103,  104.  Officers  of,  101. 
Account  of  the  synagogue  worship,  104 — 100.  Its  ecclesiastical 
power,  100.  Nineteen  Jewish  prayers  read  in  the  synagogue, 
106,  107. 

Strai tse,  a  large  and  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  furnished  with  a  capacious  and  excellent  harbour,  s.iint 
Paul  abode  here-  three  days  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviii.  12.) 

SYRIA,  properly  so  called,  was  a  country  of  Asia,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phoenicia,  Judaia,  and  Arabia 
Dcserta,  on  the  south.  It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  particular  rivers  or  cities.      Thus, 

l.  Sxbia  of  the  two  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia  of  Syria,  or 
A  ii  am  N  a  ii  a  n  aim  (Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between  the 
two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

8.  Si  in  *  oi  Damascus,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital,  extended  enstwiird  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus  were 
more  or  less  powerful. 

s.  Sviha  or  Zou  in,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint,  was  probably  Cosle-Syria,  or  Syria  the  hollow.  Its 
capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal, 
north  of  Damai  ens.  (Gen.  \iv.  l  ">.) 

1.   StBIJ   01   M  hiiuii,  or  of   Bethmaacah,  Was   also   towards 

Libanus.  (2  Stan.  x.  B,  8.  8  Kings  xv.  £9.)     It  extended  beyond 

Jordan,  and  was  o i \ <  n  to  M;in.isseh.    (Dent.  iii.  11.) 

5.  STBIJ  09  Konon  or  RsHOB,  was  that  part  of  Syria  of 
which  Krliiih  was  the  capital,  lint  Rohob  was  mar  the  norlhei  n 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
pa—  thai  leads  lo  Km  lib  or  Hamath.      It  Was   given  to  the  tribe' 

of  Lsher,  ind  is  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  wis  in  Libanus. 

(Josh,  xix.  38.  30.  and  xxi.  81.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  the  country  of  Rohob. 
(Judg.  i.  81.)  Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was  son  of 
Rehob  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  ■  native  of  the  city  of  this  name. 

(3  Bam.  viii.  8.  13.)     The  Ami liies  culled  to  t h.  i r  as  istaoce, 

against  David,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maaohah,  and 
of  Ishtob.   (2  Sam.  x.  8.  H.) 


6.  SruiA  of  Toe,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  of  the  land  of  Tob,  or  of 
the  Tubieni,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine. 
(Judg.  xi.  3.  5.  1  Mace.  v.  13.  2  Mace.  xii.  17.)  When  Jeph- 
thah  was  banished  by  his  brethren  from  Gilead,  he  withdrew  into 
the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Syria  ok  Ematii,  or  Hamath,  that  of  which  the  city  Ha- 
math, on  the  Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

8.  Sv hi  a,  without  any  other  appellation,  stands  for  the  King- 
dom of  Syuia,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucidse. 

9.  Ciklo-Svuia,  or  Cale-Syi-ia,  or  the  Lower  Syria,  occurs 
in  several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x.  69.  2  Mace.  iii. 
5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  8.)  The  word  Culc-Syria,  in  the  Greek,  signi- 
fies Syria  Cavu,  or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  deep.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered, says  Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restrained  sense,  as 
comprehending  only  the  tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus  :  or  in  a  larger  signification,  and  then  it  will  comprehend 
all  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  Seleucia 
or  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  each  of  whom 
reigned  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David  subdued  them 
about  a.  h.  2900,  b.  c.  1044  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.),  on  occasion  of  his 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  assistance. 
(2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  13.  18,  19.)  They  continued  in  subjection  till 
after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
could  not  be  reduced  again  till  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  a.  m.  3179,  h.  c.  820.  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  having  declared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah, 
this  prince  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  Tiglath-pilcser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  out  of  their 
country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Afterwards  it  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans;  then  under  that  of  the  Persians; 
lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  subject  to 
all  the  revolutions  that  happened  to  the  great  empires  of  the  East. 

Syrian  Idols,  notice  of,  137,  13S. 

Siuo-Piici:mcia  is  Phoenicia  properly  so  called,  of  which 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the  capital ;  which  having  by  right  of  eon- 
quest  been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name 
Phoenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  called  a 
Syrophoenician  (Mark  vii.  26.),  because  she  was  of  Phunicia, 
which  was  then  considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  St.  Mat- 
thew calls  her  a  Canaanitish  women  (Matt.  xv.  22.  2  1.),  because 
this  country  was  really  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  Sidon  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  X.  15.)  The  Syro-l'liu'iiicians 
were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa, 
who  were  called  Liby-1'hci  nieians.  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  original. 

Tarerah  (or  burning),  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness.  (Num.  xi.  3.  Dcut.  ix.  83.)  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  ore  went  forth  from  the  tabernacle, 
and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

Tahkii  wci.ks,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  136,  127.  A  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Tabehnaci.es,  various,  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  96.  Form 
and  construction  of  the  tabernacle  of  .Moms,  96,  97.  Its  migra- 
tions, 97, 

T  *  hitiia,  the  Aramrean  name  of  a  female  <  !hrUtian,  otherwise 

called  Dorcas,  whom  St.  l'eter  uiiraculou.-lv  restored  to  lite.  (Ads 
ix.  86.  '10  ) 

Tab  LB,  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at,  explained,  154. 

Tablbtb,  for  writing,  form  of,  183. 

Tabou,  or  To  i  BOBj  Mount,  account  of,  80,  31* 
T\iiiiet.  notice  of,   is:!. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  89,  B0. 

Tadmob,  a  city  of  Syria,  erected  by  king  Solomon.    It  was 

situated    in    the   wilderness   oj   Byria,   00    the    borders    of  Arabia 

DeaerJa,  whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  II thinness,  in 
l  Kings  ix.  18.  Josephus  places  it  at  two  days'  jpnrnej  from 
the  Upper  Syria,  one  day's  journey  from  the  Euphrates,  and  six 
days' journey  from  Babylon.     He  says  that  there  ii  no  water  in 

the  wilderness    but    in    this    place.    (Ant.  Jucl.  lib.  viii.  c.  0.  §  1.) 

It  we  may  form  auj  conjecture  of  tins  at]  by  the  ruins  of  it, 
whi.h  later  travelkn  have  described,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  and  most   magnificent   in  il"'  E«tf  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
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surprising  that  history  should  give  us  so  little  account,  when  or 
by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  in  which  it 
now  appears.  The  reason  why  Solomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desolate  a  place,  was,  probably,  the  commodiousness  of  its  situa- 
tion to  cut  oft"  all  commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Mesopota- 
mians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  conspiring  against  him  as  they 
had  done  against  his  father  David.  This  city  preserved  its  name 
of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  Palmira,  which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
the  empire  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came masters  of  the  East,  they  restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its  situation 
between  two  powerful  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed  it  to  danger 
from  their  contests.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered 
itself,  by  its  trade  with  both  empires  :  for  the  caravans  of  Persia 
and  of  the  Indies,  which  now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to 
stop  at  Palmyra  :  thence  they  carried  the  merchandise  of  the  East, 
which  came  to  them  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  West  after  the  same  manner. 
Tahpanes. 

1.  Tahapanes,  or  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  ii.  16.),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
which  anciently  was  a  royal  city,  of  considerable  note  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Daphne  Pelusiacse.  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Israelites  with  him,  retired  to  this  place  :  and  here  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophet,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  take  this  city,  and 
set  up  his  throne  in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
stones.   (Jer.  xliii.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  and  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite.  Tahpanhes  educated  her  sister's  son  among  the 
royal  family  of  Egypt,  perhaps  from  the  mingled  motives  of  affec- 
tion and  of  politics. 

Tammuz,  or  Thammuz. 

1  The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fourth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

2.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
notice  of,  138. 

Taxis.  See  Zoan,  p.  456.  infra. 

Tares,  notice  of,  177. 

Tarshisii,  or  Tautessus,  a  city  and  country  in  Spain,  the 
most  celebrated  emporium  in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
traded;  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Isa.xxiii.  1.4.  lx.  9.)  denote  large 
merchant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps  distinguished 
by  their  construction  from  the  common  Phoenician  ships),  even 
though  they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
(Gibb's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pp.  713,  714.,  where  the  proofs  are 
adduced  at  length.) 

Tarsus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxi.  39.),  was  cele- 
brated for  being  the  place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  St.  Paul  was  born.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  had  an  academy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy ;  even  the  academies  of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It  is  now 
called  Tersoos  ;  has  no  good  buildings  ;  and  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.   (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  503.) 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews.     See  pp.  78,  79. 

Teachers,  Jewish,  appellations  of,  185.  Academical  degrees 
conferred  on  them,  ibid.  note.     Manner  of  teaching,  ibid. 

Tekoah,  a  village  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  which 
the  Great  Desert  commenced:  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Amos.   (i.  1.) 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  plan  of,  98.  Account  of  the  first 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  ibid. ;  and  of  the  second  temple 
erected  after  the  captivity,  98 — 100.  Reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
it,  100,  101.  Account  of  the  temple-guard,  101.,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  111 — 114.  The  temple-worship  de- 
scribed, 121,  122.  Annual  payments  made  for  its  support,  78. 
Feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  128. 

Temples  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerizim,  101. 

Tenths,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Tents  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  150,  151. 

Teuapium,  notice  of,  137. 

Terraces   (Oriental),  notice  of,  153. 

Tertius,  a  Christian  whom  St.  Paul  employed  as  his  amanu- 
ensis in  writing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 

Tertullus,  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate,  whom  the  Jews 
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employed  to  bring  forward  their  accusation  against  St.  Paul, 
before  the  Roman  procurator  at  Oaesarea ;  probably  because  they 
were  themselves  unacquainted  with  the  modes  of  proceeding  in 
the  Roman  courts.     (Acts  xxiv.  1,2.) 

Tesserae  Hospitales,  notice  of,  173,  174. 

Tetrarch,  office  of,  52,  note  1. 

Thaddeus.     See  Jude. 

Thammuz.     See  Tammuz. 

Theatres  and  Theatrical  performances,  allusions  to,  ex- 
plained.    See  pp.  190,  191. 

Thebeth,  or  Tebeth,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  year  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice 
of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Thebez,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech  was  killed.  (Judg.  ix.  50 — 55.)  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village  called  Thebez,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Theft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62,  63. 

Theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of,  41.  It  subsisted  under 
the  kings,  43. 

Theophilus,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribed 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  i.  3.  Actsi.  1.) 
He  was  most  probably  some  Gentile  of  rank,  who  had  abjured 
paganism  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

Thessalonica,  a  large  and  populous  city  and  sea-port  of 
Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  that  country  after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermsean  Bay,  and  was  anciently 
called  Thermse;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander, after  his  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  it  then  received  the 
name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  qua:stor  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides  being  the  seat 
of  government,  this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all  quarters ;  so 
that  Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extremely  numerous 
here.  The  modern  name  of  this  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is  the 
Ghief  port  of  modern  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities,  present  state,  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this 
place  is  the  same  now  it  was  then  ;  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  con- 
stituted a  very  principal  part  of  its  population  :  and  when  St. 
Paul  came  hither  from  Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  "  glad  tidings"  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, the  Jews  were  sufficient  in  number  to  "  set  all  the  city 
in  an  uproar." 

Theudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  excited  popular  tumults 
among  the  Jews,  probably  during  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus  was  at 
Rome ;  at  which  time  Judsa  was  agitated  with  frequent  sedi 
tions.    (Acts  v.  36.)     Compare  Vol.  I,  p.  420. 

Thisbe,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  the  south  of 
Kadesh,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet 
Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  city,  though  he 
might  afterwards  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  (1  Kings  xvii.  1.) 

Thomas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles :  of  the 
circumstances  of  whose  life  very  little  is  known. 

Thorns,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was  made,  36,  note  2. 
Three  Taverns,  a  small  place  or  village  on  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome,  where  travellers  stopped  for  refreshment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  was  thirty-three  Roman 
(rather  less  than  thirty-three  English)  miles  from  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviii.  15.)  Some  critics  and  commentators,  however,  suppose 
that  they  were  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  travellers. 
Threshing,  and  Threshing-floors,  account  of,  178. 
Thtatira,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a  considerable  city  in 
the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  the  former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhisar,  and 
is  imbosomed  in  cypresses  and  poplars ;  it  is  now,  as  anciently 
it  was,  celebrated  for  dyeing.  In  1826,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  300  Greek  houses,  30  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish. 
(Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arundell's  Visit,  pp. 
189—191.) 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — 23.  xxi.  1.),  still  called  by  the  natives 
Tabaria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  anciently  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Galilee :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius.    The  privileges  conferred  upon 
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its  inhabitants  by  He  roil  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become  a 
place  lit'  considerable  note:  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  (See  it  described  in  pp.  26,37.)  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  this  city  became  eminent  tor  its  Academy, 
over  which  a  succession  nf  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  walls,  columns,  and 
foundations,  indicate  its  anoient  splendour.  The  modern  popu- 
lation ef  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  :  it  is 
principally  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  families  resident  then'  in  the  time  of  our  s.iviour.  Dr.  Clarke 
conjectures  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.      Tiberias  is  aboul 

ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem:  the  modern  town,  which 

is  very  small,  ami  IB  walled  roninl,  with  towers  at  equal  ilistanccs, 

stands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a  plain  Burrouhded  by  mountains; 

and    is  celebrate, I  for  its    hot    baths,  which    are    much  frequented. 

Tiberias  has  the  most  imposing  appearance,  from  without,  of 

any  town  in  Syria;  but  within,  it  is  as  wretched  as  any  other. 
About  a  mile  from  this  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is 
a  chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes, 
that  have  been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  These  have 
uniformly  been  represented  to  travellers  as  the  places  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  which  were  frequented  by  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure.  Matt.  viiL  28.  Mark  v.  2,  3.  Luke  viii. 
27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. pp.  219— 333.  8 vo.  Light's 
I  in  Egypt,  dec  &C  p.  203.  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Pales- 
tine, pp.  32— 3  i.  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.pp.  320—330. 
Travels  in  Egypt  ami  PJ  ubia,  dtc  bj  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles. 
p.  291.  Jpwett'a  Researches  in  8yria,  pp.  171.  173.  Carne's 
Letters,  pp.  861,  362.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vol  ii.  p.  26.  Third  edition.) 

Ti  ii  m  i  is,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
bis  stepfather  Augustus:  lie  died,  a.  n.  37,  after  reigning  224 
years.  In  the  14th  \  ear  of  his  reign,  John  the  Baptist  first 
appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after.   (Luke  iii.  1.) 

Tiiin TH-PILSBXB,  king  of  Assyria,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Sardanap  dus.      See  Assvhia,  p.  409. 

Timi;,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  computing,  72 — 75. 
Calendar  of  the  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  76,  77.  ^Eras  of  time  in  use  among  the 
Jew  -, "/ '/ . 

Tninv,  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem.    (Acts  vi.  5.) 

TiMirnii.i  s,  commonly  called  Timothy,  a  Christian  of  Derhe, 
whose  mother  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  father  was  a  Centile.  He  was  selected  by  St.  Paul,  as 
his  chosen  companion  in  his  journeys;  and  was  left  by  him  at 
Ephesus  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation. For  analyses.  At,  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
Timothy  by  the  apostle,  see  pp.348 — 346. 

Turn  ua,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  is  known  in  Scripture 
only  by  the  powerful  diversion  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Jiulah.  when  pressed  bj  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xix.  9.  zviii.fi  1.  [sa.xxxvi.6.  xxxvii. 
9.)  Although,  under  this  prince,  Egypt  appears  to  have  recovered 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  bad  lost  under  Bo,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhaka;  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  Understand 
in    the    passages  JUS)    cited    a    mere   report  of  an    invasion  which 

was  circulated,  and  which  deceived  the  Assyrians,  or  an  actual 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Some  .  ol  opinion  thai  be  carried  his  arms  into  As- 

syria, while  8ennacherib  was  in  JudaBa.  Tirhaka,  the  third  BOVS; 
reign  of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
confirmed   by  ancient    Egyptian    monuments   and    inscriptions 

fcompare  Vol.    I.    p.    89.),   \<   the  TaraCUS  of  profane    historians. 

If  the  predictions  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  following 
cnapta  elate  to   Sezekiah,  Tirhaka  must   be   the 

Pharaoh  intended  in    tho  i-  passages;    which  some  commentators 

refer  to  anterior  times.  The  prophecies  contained  in  Che  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  particularly  verses  2.  ami  1.,  have  been 

Supposed     to    announce     the    events    which     followed     Tirhaka's 

death,  the  supplanting  or  removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  bj 

that    of   the    Bai'teS,    and    the    revolutions    which    an'    recnided    to 

have  i  iken  place  in  that  period  of  the  In  itcrj  ol   Egypt 
Tibzah,  a  delightful  city  of  Ephraim,  the  royal  seal  of  the 


kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omri,  who  built  the  city  of 

Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  (Josh. 
mi.  21.  1  Kings  xiv.  17.  xv.  21.  2  Kinss  xv.  14.)  Its  situation 
is  represented  as  pleasant  in  Sol.  Bong  vi.  4. 

Tisiii  or  Ti/.iu,  the  lir.st  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  seventh  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the 
festivals,  &e.  occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

TlTHXB,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

TlTUS,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a  d'cntile,  but  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  who  therefore  calls  him  his  son  (Cal.  ii.  3.  Tit.  i. 
1.),  and  whose  companion  and  fellow-labourer  he  became.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.  the  apostle  spieaks  of  him  as  having  gone  to  Dal- 
matia;  ami  in  Tit.  i.  5.  he  assigns  the  reason  of  his  leaving  Titus 
in  Crete,  vi/.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had  there  begun, 
and  to  establish  and  regulate  the  churches.  For  an  analysis  of 
St.  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  see  pp.  346,  317. 

Ton,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  He 
succeeded  Abimelech,  and  died  after  an  administration  of  twenty- 
three  years.      (Judg.  X.  1,  2.) 

Tom  as  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

To iin  viioi.s  frequent  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Towkh  of  Antonia,  21. 

Thai  iiomtis,  district  of,  18. 

Traditions  of  the  elders  concerning  the  Sabbath,  exposed, 
121. ;  were  preferred  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  145. 

Transfiguration,  mount  of,  31.  and  note  1. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  believed  by  the  Jews,  144. 

Travelling,  Jewish  mode  of,  122.  note  7.  Horrors  of  travel- 
ling across  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia,  34,  35. 

Treaties,  nature  of,  80.     How  made  and  ratified,  80,  81. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36,  37. 

Trespass-Offerings,  notice  of,  66.  118. 

Trials,  proceedings  of,  among  the  Jews,,  55 — 57. 

Tki  res,  allotments  of.  See  pp.  16,  17.  Heads  or  princes  of, 
41,  42. 

Tribunal  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  59.  Roman  tribunals,  57. 
Jewish  tribunals,  54,  55. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  78.  Reluctantly  paid 
to  the  Romans,  ibid. 

Triumphs  (military)  of  the  Romans,  allusions  to,  explained, 
94,  95. 

TnoAS,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  The  adjacent  region  is  also  called  Troas  or  the 
Troad.    (Acts  xvi.  8. 11.  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  2  Tim.  iv.  13.) 

Thoi.vlliim  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promontory  at  the  loot  of 
.Mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles  from,  Bamos, 

Trophies,  military,  of  the  Jews,  92. 

Tro primus,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Ephesus,  who  accompanied 
Saint  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Greece  to  Juda.>a,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
there  exposed.  Recognised  by  some  Jews  from  Asia  Minor,  who 
had  seen  him  with  St.  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  accuse  the 
apostle  of  having  taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple.  (Acts 
xx.  4.  xxi.  29.)  After  this  time  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
Trophimus  in  the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  master's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  In  one  of  the  voyages  which  followed 
the  apostle's  liberation,  Trophimus  was  "left  at  Miletum  sick." 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  This  circumstance  proves,  it  further  prod 
were  wanting,  that  St.  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Rome;  for 
Trophimus,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Miletus,  had  not 
been  left  there,  since  we  read  of  his  arrival  in  Judaa.  (Acta 
xx.  15.) 

Tin  HFSTS,  form  of,  I  si  1 ,  ;    feast  of,  127. 

'I'm  -  i  .   violations  "f,  bow  punished,  li:t. 

Tu  v  I'M  v.N.v  and  Tiiiniii-i,  two  Christian  women  resident  at 
Koine,    where    they    laboured     ill    diffusing    a    knowledge    of    the 

Gospel,  and  iii  succouring  their  fellow-believers.     The  mention 

..I  both  their  names  In,  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjectuie 
that  they  were  sisters.      (Kom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tl  BAL-CaIV,  the  son  of  Laiiiech  and  Zillah.  invented  the 
Bjrt  Of  Working    metals:    there  is   great    reason   to  believe  that    be 

was  the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology. 

Tqusvwyuof,  or  beating  to  death,  account  of,  68. 

Ti  NH-,  of  the  .lews,  form  of,   166. 

Txohicvs,  a  Christian,  probably  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the 

friend  and  associate  of  Si.  Paul,  and  IS  mentioned  by  him  in  the 

most  affectionate  terms     (Acta  xx.  4.    Bph.  i\.  *1.    Ool.  iv.  7. 

2  Tim.  iv.  12.     Tit  iii.  12.) 

Tiiunms,  a   person    at    Ephesus.  in   whose     house  or  school 
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St.  Paul  proposed  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
(Acts  xix.  9.)  By  some  he  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
doctor  or  rabbi,  who  had  a  public  school  at  Ephesus ;  while 
others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Greek 
sophist,  because  the  apostle  taught  for  two  successive  years  in 
his  school,  after  he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xix.  9.) 

Tyre,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  that  boasted 
of  a  very  early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  which  is  variously  estimated  by  profane 
writers,  whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to  adjust 
and  determine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified  ;  for  it  is  called  the  strong  city  Tyre.  (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  continental.  Insular  Tyre  was 
certainly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua :  the 
continental  city,  however,  as  being  more  commodiously  situated, 
first  grew  into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pala> 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction has  embarrassed  both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky  island, 
eight  hundred  paces  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyre,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since,  many  centuries  after  its  demolition  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  scattered  ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Of  these,  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain,  designed  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  of  which  there  are  three  still  entire,  about 
one  or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea ;  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  construction  and  solid  masonry.  "  The 
fountains  of  these  waters,"  says  he,  after  the  description,  "  are 
as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.  According  to  common 
tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river,  which  king 
Solomon  discovered  by  his  great  sagacity  ;  and  he  caused  these 
cisterns  to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king  Hiram, 
for  the  materials  furnished  by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  their  rising  so 
high  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  they  must  be  brought 
from  some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a  league  dis- 
tant; and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time ;  the  Turks  having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  through  which  there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook,  driving 
four  corn  mills  between  it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cisterns 
there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the  city,  supported  by  arches, 
about  six  yards  from  the  ground,  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  an  hour,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and  thence  proceeds  over  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre  with  the  main,  built  by 
Alexander,  when  he  besieged  and  took  it. 

Old  Tyre  withstood  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having  been 
besieged  in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he  cut 
off  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  remedied 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for 
thirteen  years  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
was  at  length  taken  ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  removed  their 
effects  to  the  insular  town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  victor,  which  he  demolished.  What  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afterwards  made  use 
of  these  materials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isthmus, 
above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the 
phesnix,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  grew  to  great  power  and 
opulence,  as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a 
most  obstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Bp.  Pococke  observes,  that 
"  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
is  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  81.) 
Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Thou  sha/t  be 
built  no  more:  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shall  thou  never 
be  found  again  !  (xxvi.  21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no  less  remarkable ;  when 
Alexander  stormed  the  city,  he  set  fire  to  it.  This  circumstance 
was  foretold  :  "  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong-hold,  and  heaped 
up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power 
in  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire."  (Zech.  ix.  3,  4.) 
After  this  terrible  calamity,  Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses. 
Only  eighteen  years  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
ancient  commerce  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
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of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  before  he  could  reduce 
the  city.  After  this,  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the  Romans,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.  n.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  d.  1124;  and  at  length  sacked  and  razed  by  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  a.  d.  1289.  (Dr. 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  442 — 444.)  The 
population  of  modern  Tyre  is  estimated  at  7000;  of  whom 
1600  are  Christians  having  places  of  worship,  and  about  two 
hundred  are  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.) 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  is  generally  one  continued  plain,  varying 
from  300  to  1000  yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to  the  east  of  that  city,  on  every 
side,  a  rich  and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras-el-Ain,  in  particu- 
lar, the  meadows,  variegated  by  streamlets,  are  very  picturesque, 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive.  (Jowett's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Syria,  p.  297.) 

The  following  description  of  the  modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a 
recent  intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  commercial 
prosperity,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  3.)  : — 
"  The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise,  picturesque  and 
interesting  groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating  the 
river;  together  with  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  on  Ara- 
bian chargers  ;  European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the  Asiatic 
females  in  hackeries  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  the  motley  appearance 
of  the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind 
us  of  the  following  description  of  Tyre  :  O  thou  that  art  situate, 
&c.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  com- 
merce in  ancient  times ;  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port 
and  the  bazaars  of  Surat,  at  the  present  day."  (Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

"  Numerous  beautiful  columns,  stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
standing  in  fragments  half  buried  in  the  sand  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  exist,  as  an  affecting  monument  of 
the  fragile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  (Jow- 
ett's Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Appendix,  p. 
422.)  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  131 — 
141.;  and  for  other  testimonies  of  modern  travellers  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  supra.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  187,  188. 
of  this  volume. 

Unbloody  Sacrifices,  119. 

Unclean  Persons,  who  were  such,  133. 

Uphaz,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situation  of  which  is  no 
where  pointed  out.  Calmet  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophir.    (Dan.'x.  5.  Jer.  x.  9.) 

Upper  Garments,  form  of,  156. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Terah  and  Abraham;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
quit.  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  By  faith  he  obeyed,  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  (Heb.  xi.  8.)  Ur  was  subse- 
quently called  Edessa,  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  by  the  Turks, 
Orfah.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  its  present  state.  {Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp. 
121—191.) 

Urim  and  Thummim,  what.     See  p.  114. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  i.  1.),  is  Idumsea.  Here  Job  dwelt.  Com- 
pare p.  231. 

Uzziah,  also  called  Azariah,  a  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Amaziah,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious  for  his  piety 
and  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God ;  but,  afterwards,  presuming  to 
take  upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was  struck  with  a  lepro- 
sy ;  and  he  continued  without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  b.  c.  758.  (2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22.  xv.  1—7.) 

Valley  of  Ajalon,  31.  Berachah  or  Blessing,  Ibid.  Bochim, 
32.  Elah,  Ibid.  Hinnom,  Ibid.  Jehoshaphat,  Ibid.  Mamre, 
31.  Rephaim,  Ibid.  Salt.  Ibi d.  Sharon,  32.  Shaveh,31.  Sid- 
dim,  Ibid. 

Vegetables,  grown  in  Palestine,  35 — 37. 

Veils  of  the  Hebrew  women,  157. 

Vestments  of  the  priests,  1 13.     Of  the  high-priest,  1 13,  1 14. 
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Victims,  selection  and  immolation  of,  117,  118. 

Victors,  reception  of,  91.  Triumphs  of,  among  the  Romans, 
94,  95. 

Vines  and  Vineyards  of  the  Jews,  culture  and  management 
of,  178—180. 

Visiters,  how  received,  169,  170. 

Volintaiiv  Oblations,  119. 

Vows,  nature  and  different  kinds  of,  129,  130. 

Wars  of  the  Hebrews,  83,  84.  89—91. 

Watches  of  the  Nighi,  73. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  25.  28.  Fetched  by 
women,  39. 

Waters  of  Meroh,  notice  of,  27. 

Weapons  (Military)  of  the  Jews,  87,  88.  Allusions  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  93. 

Wsnnwea  of  the  Jews,  160—163. 

Weeks,  account  of,  73. 

Wbishts,  table  of,  394, 

Wells,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  28.  The  stopping  of  them 
up  an  act  of  hostility,  ibid. 

Wheat,  abundance  of,  in  Palestine,  35. 

Whirlwind*  in  Palestine,  '3S,  39. 

Widows,  portion  of,  164. 

Wilderness,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34. 

\\  1  »■  of  the  Jews,  179. 

Winter,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  23,  24. 

Withered  hand,  what  disease  intended  by,  197. 

Witnesses,  examination  of,  56.  Punishment  of  false  wit- 
nesses. 04,  65. 

Worship  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue,  104 — 106. 
Allusions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  explained, 
140—142. 

Win  \  us,  treatment  of,  195. 

Writing  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used  for  this  purpose, 
181—183. 

Xtlothoria,  or,  feast  of  wood-offering,  12S. 

Vi:  mis  (Jewish),  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  account  of,  74.  Ca- 
lendai  of  the  Jewish  year,  7  5,  76.  Wars  of  plants  and  beasts, 
71.  Sabbatical  year,  128.     feat  of  jubilee,  138,  129. 

Zmui.on.  or  Zkbi  ids,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  born  of  Leah, 
who  gave  bis  oame  to  our  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  sec  p.  17. 

Z\c  (  11 1.1  s,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
or  taxes;  who  entertained  Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and  became 
his  disciple.   (Luke  xix.  1 — 8.) 

/  iitin  ith-Pa  wi.mi,  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  \li.  15.),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  vfTriilcr  of  secrets,  or  the  man  to  whom  secrets  are 
revealed;  this  ia  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Chaldcc  para- 
phrase,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  by  Kimchi.  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word 
•pencil,  which, according  to  Louis  Picques  and  Jabfonski, 
signifies  talus  mundi,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  referring  moat 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt  from  famine  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  Joseph;  and  which  in  the Septaaginl  version  is  ren- 
dered b  This  interpretation  of 
Picques  and  Jablonski  is  approved  by  M.  Qaatremdre.  (Jabionski, 
Opuscula,  ed.  a  Te  Water,  torn. i.  pp.  307 — 216,  Quatremere, 
Becherches  sur  la  Lahgue  el  Literature  de  I'Egypte,  p.  71.) 

Zmii.imI  ITH.       See  SaHKFTA,  p.    1  19, 

Zealots,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  14M. 

Zi  in  in. i.,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and  father  of  the  apostles 

James  and  John. 

Zbboik,  a  dry  in  the  vale  of  Biddhn,  which  was  sunk,  toge- 
ther with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea, 

Zl  I!  I    l.o\.       See   /,  \  ill    |  ,in. 
ZSCB  Mil  All. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high-priest  Jsroi  mm  (or  Barachias),  who 
was  stoned  to  death  bj  order  of  .loasb  king  of  .ludab,  for  his 
fidelity  in  opposing  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews.  (3  I  'limn.  XXiv. 
30,  31.1 

3.  The  fourteenth  kin?  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Jeroboam  II.  He  iiuitnleil  the  idolatries  and  iui.piitics  of  bis 
predecessors  ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  BU  months,  he  was  assas- 
sinated h\  N1U.U.M.   (2  Kings  xiv.  29.  xv.  8— 10.) 
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3.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last  hut  one  of  the  minor 
prophets.     For  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  287,  288. 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. (Luke  i.) 

Zedekiaii,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  instead  of  his  former  name  of 
Mattaniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  caused  the  children  of  Zcde- 
kiah  to  be  slain  before  his  face,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xxxii.  4. 
lii.  4—11.) 

Zemarite  (Gen.  x.  18.),  the  name  of  a  Syrian  people,  who, 
according  to  Calmet  and  others,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia. 

Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  ninth  of  the  minor  prophets, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  For  an  analysis 
of  his  predictions,  see  p.  272. 

Zeraii,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  Asa  king  of 
Judah,  is  in  Scripture  termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Cushite;  an  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  invaded  Judaea  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  which  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Mareshah,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  totally  discomfited.  Interpreters  have  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  dominions  of  Zerah  were 
situated ;  some  supposing  him  to  be  a  king  of  Cushite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  country  then  had  power- 
ful sovereigns),  while  others  have  imagined  that  he  was  king  of 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  but  without  being  able  to  explain 
how  he  could  have  traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judeea.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  removed.  The  name  of 
this  king  exists  on  ancient  monuments ;  and  the  Zerah  of 
Scripture  is  the  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of  the  Egyptian  lists 
and  legends,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam. 

Zerchhabel  or  Zororabet,,  the  son  of  Salathiel,  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  was  appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  came  from  Babylon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  prince's  reign.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not  known  when 
this  great  man  and  pious  ruler  died. 

Zidov.      See  Si  don, p.  450. supra. 

Zif,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  267. 

Ziklao,  a  city  which  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  gave  to  David 
while  he  took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  (1  Sam 
xxvii.  6.)  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalekites  during 
David's  absence  :  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  southward. 

Zimri,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  commander  of  one  half  of  the 
cavalry  of  Elath,  assassinated  his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  His  reign  lasted 
only  a  week :  in  consequence  <>f  his  having  neglected  to  secure 
the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  in 
Tir/.ah  ;  and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken,  set  the  royal  palaco 
On  lire,  and  perished  in  the  tlames.    (]   Kings  wi.  it — '20) 

Zin,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine  towards  Idumaca. 
(Num.  xiii.  21.  xx.  1.  xxxiv.  :t,  1.  Josh.  xv.  I,  3.) 

Zion,  the  more  elevated  southernmost  mountain,  and  upper 
part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

Zipii,  B  city  of  Judah  (.lo.-h.  xv.  34.J,  near  Hebron,  eastward. 
Its  modern  name  is  Sephoury.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
armies  during  the  crusades  ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  a 
celebrated  fountain.    (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

Zi wilderness  of.  :i  I. 

Zoan,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egypt  ;  according  to  the  Scp- 
tuagiut  and  Targums,  it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern  month  of  the 
Nile.  (.Num.  xiii.  38.   Isa.  xix.  11.  IS,   x\x.  I.    Esek.  xxx.  1  I.) 

Zomi,  a  fit v  on  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22.  30.  Isa.  xv.  5.  Jer.  xlviii.  31.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Mela. 

Zonui,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  Nesibin,  Nisi- 

bis,  Antiochia,  Mygdonia.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47,  3  8am.  viii.  3.  xxiii. 
36.)  Its  territory  is  denominated  Aram  of  Zohah  ■  it  was  the 
residence  of  a  king  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  carried  on  con- 
siderable wars  with  Israel. 
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THE  SYMBOLICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

[Designed  to  facilitate  the  perusal  of  the  Prophetic  Books,  analysed  in  this  Volume.]1 


Their  soul  delighteth  in  abomina- 
.  committed  abomination  before  me. 

thereof  an  abomi- 


A  nominations. 

1.  Sin   in  general.— Isa.  lxvi. 
tions. — Ezek.  xvi.  50.     They 

2.  An  Idol.— Isa.  xliv.  19.     Shall  I  make  the 
nation  ?    See  also  2  Kings  xxiii.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idolatrous  and  corrupt  church  of 
Rome. — Rev.  xvii.  4.  Having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of 
abominations. 

4.  Abomination  of  Desolation — The  Roman  army,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  ensigns  and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipped,  and 
which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. — Matt.  xxiv.  15.  When  ye 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Pro- 
phet. 

Accursed. 

1.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

2.  Accursed  from  Christ.  Excluded  from  intercourse,  fellowship,  and 
alliance  with  Christ. — Rom.  ix.  3. 

Adulteress,  or  Harlot. — An  apostate  church  or  city ;  particularly 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and  people. — Isa. 
i.  21.  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot?  See  Jer.  iii.  6.  8,  9. 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  xxiii  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5.  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mo- 
ther of  Harlots,  means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 

Adulterous  Generation  (Matt.  xii.  39.  xvi.  4.  Mark  viii.  38.) ;  a  faith- 
less and  impious  generation. 

Adultery. — Idolatry  and  apostacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Jer.  iii.  8,  9.  When  backsliding  Israel  committed  adultery  .  .  .  with 
stones  and  with  slocks.  See  also  Ezek.  xvi.  32.  xxiii.  37.  Rev.  ii. 
22. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath. — The  Holy  Spirit. — John  iii.  8.  The  wind  blowelh 
where  it  listeth  ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  fell 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goelh  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit. — John  xx.  22.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  sailh  unto 
them,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost" — Acts  ii.  2.  4.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ....  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — See  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  an  appellation  which  Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to 
himself;  to  denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  will  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  things. — Rev.  i.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending. 

Amen. 

1.  Truth  and  faithfulness ;  a  title  of  Christ. — Rev.  iii.  14.  Thus  saith 
the  Amen  ;  Truth,  i.e.  He  who  is  true  says,  &c. 

2.  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving,  or  praying  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Rom.  i.  25.  Gal.  i.  5.  Eph.  iii.  21.  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Tim. 
i.  17.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  the  priests  or  other 
persons  offered  up  prayers  or  praises  to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole 
assembly  to  respond  Amen.  Numb.  v.  22.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  Christians  ;  and  in  allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16. 

Angels. 

1.  Angel  of  the  Lord. — Jesus  Christ— Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  answered  and  said  ....  See  Lowth's  Commentary,  in  loc. 

2.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Beings,  whom  the  Almighty  em- 
ploys, as  the  ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judgments. — Rev. 
xv.  8.  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. — xxii.  8.  I  fell  down  to  worship  before 
the  feel  of  the  angel,  who  showed  me  these  things. 

3.  The  presiding  ministers  or  bishops  of  the  church. — Rev.  ii.  1.  The 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.     See  also  ii.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14. 

4.  Fallen  Spirits. — Matt.  xxv.  41.  Everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels. 


i  Besides  the  authorities  cited  for  particular  words,  this  Index  of  the 
Prophetic  or  Symbolical  Language  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Bishops  Lowth  and  Hurd,  the  Commentary  of 'William  Lowth  on  the 
Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy, 
Dr.  Lancaster's  admirable  Symbolical  Alphabetical  Dictionary  prefixed 
to  liis  Abridgment  of  Daubuz's  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,"Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those  symbols, 
and  interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy among  some  late  writers  on  prophecy,  arc  designedly  omitted. 
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Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating  the  world. — Jer.  xxvii.  5.  x 
have  made  the  earth  .  .  .  by  my  great  power,  and  by  my  oulstretchea 
arm.     See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of  Christ. — Isa.  liii.  1.  John  xii. 
38.     To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  it  means  that  he 
hath  displayed  his  great  power,  which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be 
hidden  and  unemployed. — Isa.  Iii.  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Armour. — Such  graces  and  spiritual  weapons,  as  are  for  the  defence 
of  the  soul,  and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  combat  with  our 
spiritual  enemies. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light. — Eph.  vi.  11.     Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 

Arrows. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God. — Job  vi.  4.  The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  are  within  me,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit. — 
2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.  compare  Psal.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  v.  16. 
That  calamities  are  represented  among  the  eastern  writers  as  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  abundant  proc/s :  one  single 
instance,  from  the  fine  sayings  ascribed  to  Ali  (or  Aaly)  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remark.  "  It  was 
once  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif  (Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow ;  and  if  the 
earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  arrows  :  if  man- 
kind were  the  mark  for  those  arrows  ;  and  if  Almighty  God,  the 
tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to  whom 
could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  ?  The  Khalif  answered 
saying,  'The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the  Lord.'  This  fine 
image  Job  keeps  in  view,  (vi.  8,  9.)  wishing  that  the  unerring  marks- 
man may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let  loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut 
him  off"     Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Abusive  or  slanderous  words. — Psal.  lxiv.  3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to 
shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

3.  Children. — Psal.  exxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man  ;  so  are  children  of  the  youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them.  "  The  orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave 
and  valiant  sons  the  arrou\«  and  darts  of  their  parents,  because  they 
are  able  to  defend  them.  To  sharpen  arrows,  to  make  sharp  arrows, 
is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant  sons."  [Burder's  Oriental 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Ashes.    See  Dust  and  Ashes. 


Babes. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes. — Tsa.  iii.  4.  Twill  give  children 
to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shall  rule  over  them.  This 
minatory  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Jmlnh 
from  the  death  of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  lemple, 
and  the  taking  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  them,  captive  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

2.  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignorant  and  inconstant,  like  infants. — 1  Cor.  iii.  1.  And  I,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  .  .  .  but  as  .  . .  unto  babes  in  Christ. — 
Heb.  v.  13.     For  he  is  a  babe. 

Babylon. — Papal  Rome  with  all  her  idolatrous  rites. — Rev.  xiv.  8. 
Babylon  is  fallen.     See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  of. — A  defection  from  true  religion 
united  with  immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev.  ii.  14.  Thou 
hast  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam. — Jude  11.  They  have 
....  run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam. — 2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Following 
the  way  of  Balaam. 

Balance. 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Prov.  xi.  1.  A  false  balance  is  abomination  unto  the  Lord. — 
Prov.  xvi.  11.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's.  See  also 
Job  xxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  symbols,  denoting  the  sale  of  corn  and  fruits  by  weight, 
it  becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity. — Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  I  have 
broken  the  staff  of  your  bread  ;  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in 
one  oven  ;  and  they  shall  deliver  you  bread  again  by  weight,  and 
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ye  shall  eat  and  not  be  satisfied. — Ezek.  iv.  10.  They  shall  eat  bread 

by  weight  and  with  care. 
B  ILDNE8B.—  Destruction. — Jer.  xlvii.  5.     Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza. 
Basiian.     See  KiNE,  Oaks. 
Beast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the  earth. — Dan.  vii.  17.  These 
great  beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four  kings.  See  pp.  208 — 210.  of 
tins  volume. 

2.  The  Papal  antichrist.— Rev.  xiii.  2.  12. 

Bkd. — Great  tribulation  and  anguish. — Rev.  ii.  22.  I  will  cast  her  into 
a  bed.  To  be  tormented  in  bed,  whore  men  seek  rest,  is  peculiarly 
grievous.     See  Psal.  vi.  6.  xli.  3.  lsa.  xxviii.  20. 

Bird  of  Prey. — A  hostile  army  coming  to  prey  upon  a  country. — lsa. 
xlvi.  11.  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  from  the  east;  Cyrus  and  his 
army.     Compare  Jer.  xii.  9.  Ezek.  xxxii.  4.  and  mix  17. 

Bitter. — Bitterness. — Affliction,  misery,  and  servitude. — Exod.  i. 
14.  Thru  made  th  ir  Uvea  bitter  with  hard  bondage.  See  Jer.  ix 
la. — Gall  of  bitterness.      Arts  vm.  23.)     A  state  offensive  to  God. 

Black. — Blackness. — Affliction,  disasters,  and  anguish. — Jer.  xiv.  2. 
Judah  mourvelh,  and  the  galea  thereof  languish  ;  they  an  black  unit) 
.nwl. — Joel  ii.  6.  All  funs  shall  gather  blackness. — Rev.  vi. 
5.  Behold  a  black  hone.  The  Mack  colour  of  the  hone  in  this 
place  indicates  that  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  time  al- 
luded to,  will,  by  way  of  punishment  upon  the  heathens,  (or  re- 
fusing to  hear  it,  be  attended  with  great  aflliction.  [Daubuz  and 
W'o'ulhouse,  in  loc.] 

Blmbiiw  (Cup  of.)    SeeCup,2. 

Blindness.— Want  of  understanding  in  divine  wisdom. — lsa.  xxix.  18. 
In  that  day  ....  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity,  and 
out  (f  darkness. 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality. — lsa.  xxxiv.  3.  The  mountains  shall  be 
melted  with  blood.     See  Ezek.  xxxii.  0. 

2.  Our  natural  descent  from  one  common  family. — And  hath  made  of 
one  blond  nil  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the.  face  of  the  earth. 
(Acts  x vii.  2G.)  Flesh  and  blood  is  an  expression,  which  signifies 
the  present  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by  divine  grace.  When 
Paul  was  converted,  he  did  not  consult  u  itli  //<>//  and  blood.  (Gal.  i. 
1(5.)  When  Peter  declared  his  belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona  j  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 

iinln  thee,  hut  my  Fa'/ter  which  is  in  heaven.  (Matt.  xvi.  17.)      We  are 
red  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(1  Cor.  xv.  50.) 

3.  Death. — To  resist  unto  Hood,  is  to  contend  unto  death.  (Ileb.  xii.  4) 
When  [passed  by  thee,  and  taw  wee  polluted  in  thine  own  blood,  / 
sain  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood,  Live,  (Ezek.  xvi.  6.)  To 
tshed  blood  is  to  murder;  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody 
man.  To  give  the  wicked  blood  to  drink,  is  to  put  into  their  hand 
the  cup  of  death.  The  metaphorical  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  personification.  What  hast  thou  done?  said  God  to  ('am.  The 
i  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  (Gen.  iv. 
10.)  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speakelh  better 
things  than  that  uf  Abel.    (Heb.  xii  24.) 

4.  The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  atonement  for 
the  souls  of  sinners      Being  ,:«  itified  by  Ins  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 

from  wrath,  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The  following  expressions 
in  the  .New  Testament  rire  allusions  to  the  typical  blood,  which  was 
bo  plentifully  shed  under  the  Old.  Christians  are  taught  to  reason  ; 
that  if  the  blond  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  thi  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  thejlesh  ;  how 
much  more  shall  tin-  bio  id  of  <  Jhrist,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead 

to  n  rve  the  living  God  '  (Heb.  ii  13,  1  L)  God  hath  set  forth 
I  >  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  have  faith  in  his 
hioifl ;  thai  is.  thai  we  may  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement. 
We  have  redemption  through  hie  blood  ;  even  theforgioeness  of  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  hie  grace,  (Epb,  i.  7.)  we  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
ma  blood  of<  nfl  without  blemish,  and  without 

sput.    (I  Peter  i.  is,  19.)    I,,  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 

toes  represented  as  the  procuring  can*  of  our  justification. 
\]n,  \  lifted  In/  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 

through  him.  (Rotn.^  9  The  term  blood,  when  used  in  this  sense, 
the  merits  of  Chrisfs  atonement,  Bui  mother  passages,  our 
■anenfication  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of-Cbrist  How  much  mure 
shall  th"  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  him- 
self without  spot  in  God,  put  ena  tmm  dead  narks,  to 
serve  the  living  God  '  Heb  ix.  1 1.)  The  saints  are  represented  as 
walking  in  •■■  they  had  washed  their  robes  in  the 
blood  bj/  th  fin'''  R  \  rii.  14.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in 
this  figurative  sense,  evident!]  lignified  the  doctrines  of  the  cross; 
which  are  the  great  ni"  in  of  purifying  the  believer's  heart  Now 
ye  art  deem,  said  Chris)  to  his  disciples,  through  the  word,  which  I 
have  spoken  unto  you,  'John  xv.  8.) 
.".   Blood  of  the  novenani    -Mitt  ixvi.88.)    The  blood  of  Christ,  who 

died  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sinners. 
p,  1 1 1 %  —  \  society;  the  church,  with  in  differenl  membera,— 1  Cor. 

I    -.''. 

Book  of  I, id l?ev.  iii.  5.      I  will  not  hint  out  his  numr  cut  ,,t  if,   Book 

■  •■  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and 

fellowship,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  register,  which  enrolmenl 

heir  title  to  the  privileges  of  citisena,  so  tin-  Kim:  of  heaven, 

of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  preserve  in  Ins  register  and  en- 


rolment, in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those,  who,  like  the  good 
Sardians,  in  a  corrupted  and  supine  society, shall  preserve  allegiance] 
and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  Christian  duties.  He  will  own 
them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men  and  angels.  Matt.  ix.  32. 
Luke  xii.  8.  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  28.  Ezek.  xiii.  9.  Exod.  xxxii.  33. 
Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  x.  20."  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev. 
iii.  5.] 

Bottles. — The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whom  God  threatened  to  fill 
with  the  wine  of  terror. — Jer.  xiii.  12.  Every  bottle  shall  be  Jillid 
with  wine. 

Bow. 

1.  Strength. — Job  xxix.  20.    My  bow  was  renewed  in  my  hand. 

2.  Victory. — Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow  ;  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisted  by  sudden  and 
unexpected  and  miraculous  aid  and  deliverance. 

BoWELa — Pity,  compassion. — Luke  i.  7,  8.     Through  the  tender  mercy 

(literally  bowels  of  mercy)  of  our  God. 
Branch.     See  Trees,  3. 
Bhass. — Strength. — Psal.  cvii.  1G.     He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass  ; 

that  is,  the  strong  gates.     See  lsa.  xlv.  2.     In  Jer.  i.  18.  and  xv.  20. 

brazen  walls  signify  a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  and  opposer. 
Bread  or  Food. 

1.  The  word  of  God. — Deut.  viii.  3.  Matt.  iv.  4.  Mun  doth  not  (or 
shall  not)  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  prcceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God. 

2.  One  bread.     (1  Cor.  x.  17.)    The  union  of  real  Christians. 
Breath,    See  Air. 

Brethren. — Christians  united  by  their  profession. — Rom.  xii.  I,     / 

beseech  you,  brethren.     See  Acts  xxi.  7.     1  Cor.  xv.  6. 
Briars. — -Mischievous  and  hurtful  persons.— .lsa.  Iv.  13.     Instead  of 

the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.     See  Thorns,  2. 
Bride. — The    heavenly  Jerusalem. — Rev.  xxi.  9.      The  bride,  the 

Lamb's  wife. 
Bridegroom.— Christ,  as  the  spouse  of  the  church. — Rev.  xxi.  9.    See 

.also  Voice,  1. 
Brimstone. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction. — Job  xviii.  15.  Brimstone 
shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation ;  that  is,  his  home  or  family 
shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by  an  inextinguishable  fire.  Compare 
lsa.  xxxiv.  9,  10.     Rev.  xiv.  10,  &c. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doctrines.  Rev.  ix.  17.  Outof 
their  mouth  issued  fire  and  brimstone.     See  verse  18. 

Bulls. — Wicked,  violent  men. — Psal.  xxii.  12.  Many  bulls  have 
compassed  me;  strong  [bulls]  of  Dashan  have  beset  me  round:  that 
is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as  furious  and  formidable  as  the  bulls 
fed  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me  on  every  side. 

Burning.    See  Fire,  2. 

Boy.  To  attain  in  preference  to  earthly  riches.— See  lsa.  Iv.  1.  Prov. 
xxiii.  13.    Rev.  in.  18. 


Call — Called — Calling. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  out  to  men  to  come  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  a  sincere  reception  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Eph.  i.  18.  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling : 
that  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  hope,  which  those,  who  have 
been  invited  into  the  divine  kingdom,  may  properly  indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty  ;  that  is,  to  appoint,  constitute,  or  choose.  Gal. 
i.  15.     Who  called  me,  chose  me,  by  his  grace,  viz.  to  be  an  apostle. 

Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 
Cedars. 

1.  Gnat  men.— Zech.  xi.  2.     The  cedar  is  fallen. 

2.  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — Kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  Judah.— lsa.  ii. 
13.  The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ...  ■  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non. 

3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  cedars. — The  prime  nobility  and  able 
soldiery. — Ezek.  xvii.  4.     He  cropped  off  the  top  of  the  young  tw  igs. 

Chaek. — Unprofitable  and  worthless  men.—  Psal.  i.  I.  The  ungodly  are 
. .  .  like  the  chaff;  which  the  wind  driveth  away.— Matt  iii  14    He 

will  liurn  up  the  <  \v.\tT  with  umpiem  hulile  fire. 
Chaih — Bondage  or  aflliction. — Lam.  iii.  7.      He  hath  made  my  chain 

heavy. 
Child,  Children. 

1.  Those  who  have  received  their  religous  knowledge,  character, 
education,  eke  from  any  one:  ».  e.  a  beloved  disciple.  2  Tim.  i.  2. 
Timothy,  my  dearly  beloved  child. 

2.  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities  denote  their  inhabitants  or 

citizens.      Matt    xxiii.  37.       O  Jerusalem how   often,   would    I 

have  gathered  thy  children.    See  also  Luke  xin.  34.    xiv.  41.    Gal. 
iv  25. 

:>.  Children  of  God ;  those  whom  he  regards  with  parental  affection, 

Mini  on  whom  he  bestows  peculiar  favour.  John  i.  12.     As  muni/  as 
received  him,  to  them  he  gave  the  privilege,  to  Income  the  children  of 

God. 

4.  Children  of  God  and  children  of  the  devil,  in  1  John  iii.  10.,  are 

those  who  resemble  God,  and  those  who  resemble  S.itan 
( 'n:i  im<  isiov — An  engagement  like  that  of  baptism,  to  renounce  the 

flesh  and  circumcise  the  heart— Deut  x.  16.    Circumcise  therefore} 
ih,  foreskin  of  mmr  hearts-  Dent.  wx.  6.     The  Lord  tin/  Ood  shall 

circumcise  MM  heart.—  Ram,  it  -".'•     <  'in  umeisioii  is  that  <f  the 

In  art. 

Cm  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.— Man  in  the  hands  ofhis  Creator.— 
Void,  <>  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father;  we  are  the  clay ; 

a„,l  thou  our  potter,  and  m  arc  all  the  work  of  thy  hand.    See  also 
Rom.  ix.  'J  1. 
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Clouds. — Multitudes  and  armies. — Jer.  iv.  13.    He  shall  come  up  as 

clouds.— Isa.  lx.  8.    Who  are  those,  thai  fly  as  a  cloud  ?— Heb.  xii.  1. 

A  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Cold.  Inconstant  in  affections,  purpose,  and   conduct;  destitute  of 

fervent  piety  and  holy  zeal.     Rev.  iii.  15, 16. 
Column.     See  Pillar. 
Corner-Stone.    Jesus  Christ,  who  is  compared  to  a  corner-stone  in 

three  points  of  view  ;  viz. 

1.  As  this  stone  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  serves  to  give  support  and 
strength  to  the  building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour,  is 
called  the  chief  corner-stone  in  Eph.  ii.  20.  ;  because  this  doctrine  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  the 
fundamental  object  of  all  the  precepts  given  by  the  apostles  and 
other  Christian  teachers. 

2.  As  the  corner-stone  occupies  an  important  and  conspicuous  place, 
Jesus  is  compared  to  it  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6.,  because  God  has  made  him 
highly  esteemed  (or  precious,)  and  has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity 
and  conspicuousness  above  all  others. 

3.  Since  men  often  stumble  against  a  projecting  corner-stone,  Christ 
is  therefore  so  called  (Psal.  cxviii.  22.  Malt.  xxi.  42.  and  parallel 
passages,)  because  his  Gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravated  con- 
demnation to  those  who  wilfully  reject  it.  (Robinson's  Lexicon, 
p.  21. 

Cross. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  of  Christ  crucified.  The  cross  of 
Christ,  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  occur  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
18.    See  also  Gal.  v.  11.  vi.  12.  14.  Phil.  iii.  18. 

2.  To  take  up  or  bear  one's  cross,  that  is,  to  be  ready  to  undergo  the 
severest  trials,  or  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  imminent  dangers. 
Matt.  x.  38.  xvi.  24.     Mark  viii.  34.  x.  21.     Luke  ix.  23.  xiv.  27. 

Crown   of  Life,  a   triumphant   immortality. — Rev.  ii.  10.     Be  thou 

faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
Cup. 

1.  The  blessings  and  favours  of  God. — Psal.  xxiii.  5.  My  cup  runneth 
over.  The  cup  of  salvation,  in  Psal.  cxvi.  13.,  is  a  cup  of  thanks- 
giving, or  blessing  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

2.  The  Cup  nf  blessing. — The  paschal  cup  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Cup  of  Messing,  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  it.  To  this  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  1.  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he  terms  the 
sacnmental  cup  the  cup  of  blessing. 

8.  Afflictions  or  sufferings,  the  effects  of  the  wrath  of  God. — Isa.  Ii.  17. 
Stand  up,  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drunk  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
the  cup  of  his  fury.  Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
trembling.     See  Wine,  2. 


Darkness. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance.— Rom.  xiii.  12.  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness. 

2.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adversity — Jer.  xiii.  16.  Give  glory  to  the 
Lord  your  God,  before  he  cause  darkness.  See  Ezek.  xxx.  18. 
xxxiv.  12. 

3.  Darkness  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  General  darkness  and  de- 
ficiency in  the  government. — Isa.  xiii.  10.  The  stars  of  heaven,  and 
the  constellations  thereof,  shall  not  give- their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon  shnll  not  cause  her  light 
to  shine.     See  Ezek.  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31.  iii.  15. 

Day. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language. — Ezek.  iv.  6.  Thou  shalt  hare 
the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah  forty  days;  I  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year.  See  also  Isa.  xx.  3.  (Bp.  Lowth's  version  and 
notes.) — Rev.  ii.  10.     Ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. — Isa.  xxxiv.  8.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  vengeance.     See  also  Isa.  lxiii.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledge. — I.  Thess.  v.. 5.  Ye  are  all 
children  of  the  light,  and  children  of  the  day. 

Death. 

1  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body. — Gen.  xxv.  11.  After 
the  death  of  Abraham,  &c.  This  is  temporal  or  the  first  death, 
which  is  the  common  lot  of  man  by  the  divine  sentence.  (Gen.  iii. 
19.)     The 

2.  Second  death  (beyond  the  grave)  is  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
whole  man  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  God  ;  not  only  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  our  pleasurable  feelings,  and  of  all  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, but  an  ever-dnring  sense  of  this  extinction,  "  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." — Rev.  ii.  11.  He 
thii  overcometh  shallnol  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 

3.  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin  and  corruption,  and  destitute  of 

the  spirit  of  life. — Jude  12.     Twice  dead— Rev.  iii.  I.     Thou 

art  dead. 

4.  A  state  of  mortification,  death  unto  sin,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ. — 
Rom.  vi.  8.  He  that  is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin.—\  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who 
his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  righteousness. 

Desert! 

Desert  of  the  Ssa. — Babylon. — Isa.  xxi.  1.  The  burden  of  the  desert 
of  the  sea.  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  country  is  so  called,  because 
it  was  shortly  to  become  desert,  and  a  marsh  full  of  pools  of  water, 
as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  inland  sea.  The  country  about 
Bibylon,  and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea,  was  a  great  flat 
morass,  often  overflowed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  (Bp.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Scott,  in  loc.) 

Dew  upon  Herbs. — The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  the 
resurrection. — Hos.  xiv.  5.  /  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel. — Isa. 
xx  vi.  19.     Thy  dead  men  shall  live ;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 


they  arise.     Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as 
the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 
Dog. 

1.  The  Gentiles. — The  bad  properties  of  dogs  are  obstinate  barking, 
biting,  insatiable  gluttony,  tilthiness  in  lust,  vomiting,  and  returning 
to  their  vomit.  (Compare  Prov.  xxi.  11.  2  Pet.  ii.  22.)  Hence  the 
Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  their  lives,  and  their  being 
without  the  covenant,  were  called  dogs  by  the  Jews. — Matt.  xv.  26 
It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs. — Psal. 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  compassed  me,  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have 
inclosed  me. 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger. — Isa.  lvi.  10.  His  watchmen  are  blind,  they  are  all  ignorant 
they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark. 

3.  Impudent,  shameless  persons,  and  false  teachers. — Rev.  xxii.  15 
Without  are  dogs. — Phil.  iii.  2.    Beware  o/dogs. 

Dominion. 

1.  Power. — Neh.  ix.  28.     They  had  dominion  over  them. 

2.  Persons  over  whom  another  has  power. — Psal.  cxiv.  2.  Israel  w 
his  dominion. 

3.  Angels. — Col.  i.  16.     By  him  were  created dominions. 

4.  The  universal  government  of  Almighty  God. — Dan.  vii.  14.  His 
dominion  is  an  everlastcng  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Door  opened  in  heaven.  The  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment.— Rev.  iv.  1.  J  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  [was]  opened  in 
heaven. 

2.  An  open  door. — The  free  exercise  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel. — 
1  Cor.  xvi.  9.  A  great  door  and  efffctual  is  opened  unto  me.  See 
also  2  Cor.  ii.  12.     Col.  iv.  3.     Acts  xiv.  27. 

Dragon. 

1.  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy. — In  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  it  means  the 
king  of  Egypt,  so  also  in  Psal.  lxxiv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  by  his  visible  ministers. — Rev.  xii.  9.  Be- 
hold, a  great  red  dragon,  &c. 

3.  Any  hurtful  thing. — Psal.  xci.  13.  The  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
shalt  thou  trample  under  foot. 

Drunk — Drunkenness. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  sinners,  who,  making  no 
use  of  their  reason,  plunge  themselves  in  all  manner  of  crimes. — 

Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.     Woe  to  the  drunkards   of  Ephraim The 

drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under  feel. 

2.  That  stupidity,  which  arises  from  God's  judgments  ;  when  the  sin- 
ner is  under  the  consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  astonished,  stag- 
gering, and  not  knowing  what  to  do. — Isa.  xxix.  9.  They  are  drunken, 
but  not  with  wine  ;  they  stagger,  but  not  with  strong  drink. — Isa.  Ii.  21. 
Thou  afflicted  arid  drunken,  but  not  with  wine.  See  also  Jer.  xiii 
13,  14.  and  Lam.  iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes.— Mortal  man,  under  death  and  condemnation.— 
Gen.  xviii.  27.  /  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unlo  the  Lord,  which 
am  but  dust  and  ashes. — Gen.  iii.  19.  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt 
thou  return.    See  Job  xiii.  6. 


Eagle. 

1.  A  king  or  kingdom. — Ezek.  xvii.  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings 
long  winged, full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  to  Leba 
non:  that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  divers  colours  refer  to  the 
various  nations  that  composed  the  Bahylomar.  empire. 

2.  The  Roman  army,  whose  ensigns  or  standards  were  eagles. — Matt, 
xxi  v.  28.  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.    See  Wings. 

3.  Eagles'  Wings. — To  be  borne  on  eagles'  wings  signifies  divine, 
miraculous  deliverance.  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle  through  the 
air,  and  take  from  him  what  is  committed  to  his  charge  ?  Exod. 
xix.  4.   Psal.  xci.  4.   Isa.  xl.  31.   Rev.  xii.  14. 

Earthen  Vessel. — The  body  of  man. — 2.  Cor.  iv.  7.  We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 

Earthquakes. — Great  revolutions  or  changes  in  the  political  world.— 
Joel  ii.  10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  litem.  See  also  Haggai  ii. 
21.    Heb.  xii.  26. 

Egypt. — A  mystical  name  of  wickedness. — Rev.  xi.  8.  Their  dead 
bodies  [shall  lie]  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt. 

Elders  (the  twenty-four.)  Probably  such  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Pro- 
phets of  the  old  church,  as  saw  by  faith  the  day  of  redemption  and 
rejoiced;  and  who  are  expressly  termed  Elders  (-pso-'uTspo.)  in 
Heb.  xi.  2. — Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  be- 
fore him  that  liveth  for  ever.  [See  Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iv. 
10.] 

Eyes  admit  of  various  interpretations,  according  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  applied  to  the  Almighty,  they  denote, 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience. — Prov.  xv.  3.  His  eye  is  in  every 
place  to  behold  good  and  evil.     See  Psal.  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence. — Psal.  xxxiv.  15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous. 

II.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  signify  his  omnipresence. — Rev.  v. 
6.  In  the  midst  of  the  elders  stood  a  lamb,  having. .  . .  seven  eyes.  [See 
Dean  Woodhouse,  in  loc] 

III.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eyes  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  soul. — Psal. 
cxix.  18.     Open  thou  mine  eyes. 

2.  A  guide  or  counseller. — Job  xxix.  15.     7  was  eyes  to  the  blind. 

3.  The  whole  man.— Rev.  i.  7.  Every  eye  shall  see  him ;  that  is,  all 
men. 
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4.  Good  or  evil  desires  and  designs.— Deut.  xxviii.  54  His  eye  shall 
be  evil  towards  hit  brother, — ver.  56.  J  Jer  eye  shall  be  evil  towards 
the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  towards  her  son,  and  towards  her 
daughter.  That  is,  they  shall  form  cruel  and  evil  designs  against 
them  to  kill,  and  even  to  eat  them.  History  confirms  the  predic- 
tion. 


Face. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  favour— Dan.  ix.  17.  Cause  thy 
face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary;. — See  Psal.  xxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 

Packs  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  denote  unblushing,  shameless 
persons. 

FAITH  (ni«r«s.)  In  consequence  of  not  attending  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  rirnc,  which  in  our  authorised  version  is  usually  trans- 
lated faith,  it  has  been  applied  by  many  divines,  wherever  it  occurs, 
exclusively  to  faith  in  the  Messiah,  when  the  context  often  manifestly 
requires  it  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense.  Faith  or  believing  then 
denotes, 

1.  Our  assenting  to  any  truth,  even  to  such  truths  as  are  known  by  the 

■^es  of  our  senses:  thus  in  John  xx.  29.  Thomas,  whom  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection, is  said  to  have  believed. 

2.  A  sent  nil  disposition  if  the  muni  to  embrace  all  that  we  know  concern- 
ing <  lod,  w  liether  by  reason  or  revelation  :  as  in  Heb.  xi.  6.  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  toplease  Qod ;  which  expression  is  subsequent- 
ly applied  to  the  existence  of  God,  his  goodness  and  bounty  towards 
his  sincere  worshippers. 

3.  A  peculiar  assent  to  a  certain  revelation  ;  for  instance,  in  Rom.  iv. 
throughout,  and  in  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  faith,  it  is 
manilest  that  this  faith  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises 
made  to  Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  born  unto  him,  though  he 
himself  was  then  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

4.  A  a  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to  Moses;  as  when  the 
children  of  Israel  are  said  to  have  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant 
Moses.     (Exod.  xiv.  31.  compared  with  John  v.  45,  46.  and  ix.  28.) 

5.  A  it  at*  "I  givt  n  to  the  relation  made  to  the  prophets  :  as  when  King 
Jehoshaphal  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20.,)  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established  ;  believe  his  prophets,  so 
shall  ye  prosper."    Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

C.  A  cordial  assent  to  the  Christian  revelation  or  to  some  of  its  leading 
and  fundamental  points  ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are  com- 
manded to  In  Ueve  in  <  'hri.it,  or  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead. 

7.  An  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God,  as  in 
Ileb.  xi.  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidi  nee  of  things  not  seen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present 
subsistence  to  things  future,  which  are  fully  expected,  and  the 
proving  and  demonstrating  of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  the 
Galatians,  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  faith  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  word  faith  appears  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  works  of  the  law. 

9.  A  persuasion  that  what  we  do  is  well  pleasing  to  God  i  thus  the 
meaning  of  Rom.  xiv.  23,  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  is,  that 
it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing,  which  we  are  not  fully  persuaded 
is  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him. 

10.  Faith  in  miracles,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at 
the  f i r.- 1  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was  annexed  the  performance 
of  miracles:  such  was  the  faith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  Ins  disciples  and  others,  that  he  might  work  certain 
miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt.  xvii.  20.  Mark  xi,  22.  xvi.  17.  and 
Luke  xvii.  G ■ ;,.  and  to  winch  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
Lastly,  faith  sometimes  signifies! 

11.  Fidelity,  or  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duties  or  promises,  and 
so  the  (in-ck  word  n«rij  is  properly  rendered  in  Tit  ii-  10.;  as  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  v.  12.,  the  faith,  there  said  to  have 
been  crM  off  by  the  younger  widows,  being  theii  fidelity  to  Christ. 

Fallino  clown,  or  prostrate,  before  another. — Submission  arid  ho- 
mage.—Isa.  xiv.  1  L  They  shall  full  down  unto  thee,  anil  make  sii(>- 
phcation  unto  thee.    Bee  al w  ( fen.  xxvii  29.  \\\\  ii.  7,  8. 

Fa.mii.v.—  The  Church  of  God. — Eph.  iii.  15.  Of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  it  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  excellent  of  every  thing. — Psal.lxxxi.  16.  Be  should  have 
fed  them  unth  the  finest  Heb  fat  of  the  wheat — Psal.cxlvii.il.  //• 
JUleth  thee  with  the  finest   Heb  fat  q)  the  wheat. 

2.  Riches.— PsaL  xxii.  2'J.  All  the  fat  upon  earth.— Jer.  v.  28.  They 
are  vxuen  fut. 

Father, 

1   God)  whose  children  we  all  are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Hal. 

i.  6.  If  I  he  a  father,  where  is  mini  honour  f — Mai.  n.  10.  linn  m 
not  all  ant  Father?  Hath  not  one  G otl  created  us?  See  Jer.  xxxi. 
9. 

2.  Father  of  any  thine;  that  is,  the  author,  cruise,  or  source  of  it. — 

John  vui.  it.  When  iii  Satan)  tpeaheth  «  /"  • .  As  is  the  lather  o/ 
it.— James  L  17.  The  Eathi  r  of  lights  ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and 
coporeal  light 

3.  Example,   pattern,  or  Prototype. — John  viii.  II.        Ye  arc  of  your 

father,  the  devil ;  ye  follow  toe  example  of  Satan,  so  that  be  may  be 
properly  called  your  father,  and  ye  his  children. 


Field.    The  World.— Matt.  xiii.  38. 

I'JKK. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  that  it  is  not  put  for  light,  it  signifies 
destruction  or  torment,  great  sickness,  war,  and  its  dismal  effects. — 
Isa.  xiii.  25.  It  hath  set  him  on  fire. — Isa.  lxvi.  15.  The  Lord  will 
mint   with  lire.     See  l'./ek.  xxii.  20—22. 

2.  Burning  //re— The  wrath  of  God.— Ezek.  xxii.  31.  I  have  con- 
turned  them  with  the  fire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecution. — Isa.  xxiv.  15.  Glorify  ye  the  Lord  God 
in  the  fires. 

4.  Coals  of  fire  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  or  from  his 
countenance,  denote  his  anger. — Psal.  xviii.  8.  12,  13. 

Firmament.    See  Heavens. 
Flesh  'or  Meat.) 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  possessions  of  any  person  conquered,  oppres- 
sed, or  slain,  as  the  case  may  be. — Psal.  lxxiv.  14.  Thou  brtahesX 
the  loads  of  leviathan  in  pieces  (didst  destroy  the  power  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  princes,)  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the  people  inhabiting 
the  wilderness:  that  is,  didst  enrich  the  Israelites  with  their 
spoils. — Isa.  xvii.  4.  The  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made  lean.  See 
also  Mic.  iii.  2,  3.  and  Zech.  xi.  9.  16. ;  in  all  which  places  the  Tar 
gum  explains_//es/i  by  riches  and  substance. 

2.  To  devour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer  and  spoil  many  enemies  of  their 
lands  and  possessions.  In  Dan.  vii.  5.  this  expression  is  used  to  de- 
note the  cruelly  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  many  of  whose  sove 
reigns  were  more  like  ferocious  bears  than  men.  Instances  of  their 
cruelty  abound  in  almost  all  the  historians  who  have  written  of 
their  affairs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man. — Isa.  xL  6.     All  flesh  is  grass. 

4.  The  exterior  of  man;  viz. 

(1.)  External  actions,  as  circumcision,  the  choice  of  food,  <\;e.  in 
which  the  body  is  the  part  chiefly  affected. — Rom.  iv.  1.  What  shall 
we  say  then,  that  Abraham  our  father  hath  found .  as  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  ?  i.  e.  so  far  as  regards  external  actions. — 1  Cor.  x.  18.  Behold 
Israel  after  the  flesh  ;  i.  e.  as  it  respects  the  external  performance  of 
their  religious  rites. — Gal.  iii.  3..  ..Are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh  ?  will  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  ceremonies  > 
(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  circumstances,  character  <\c. — 
John  vi.  63.  The  flesh pnfileth  nothing. — 2.  Cor.  v.  16.  lie  know 
no  man  after  the  flesh. 

Flood. — Extreme  danger. — Psal.  lxix.  15.  Lei  not  the  water-flood 
overflow  me.    See  River. 

Food.     See  Bread. 

Forehead. — A  public  profession  or  appearance  before  men. — An 
tiently, slaves  were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with  their  master's 
mark;  hence  to  be  sealed  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.,)  and  to  law 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &C.J  is  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  belonging  to  the  person  whose  mark  is  said  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

Four.    See  Numbers. 

Forest  of  the  South-field.    See  South-field. 

Fornication.— All  those  carnal  impurities,  which  were  common 
among  the  heathens,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred  rites, 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Thou  sufferesl  that  woman  Jezebel to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants to  commit  fomification. 

Fortress. — See  Towers. 

Fox. — A  cunning,  deceitful  person. — Luke  xiii.  32  Go,  tell  that  fox. — 
Ezek.  xiii.  4.     Thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  in  the  deserts. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  consequences  of  an  action.  Prov.  i.  31.  They  shall  eat  the  fruit 
af  their  own  ways. 

2.  Good  works — Psal.  i.  3.     He  (the  pious  man)  bringeth  forth 

his  fruit  in  his  season. — Matt.  iii.  8.    Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance. 

Furnace. 

1 .  A  place  of  great  affliction.— Deut  iv.  20.  The  Lord  hath  .  . .  brought 
uou  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egypt. 

2.  Such  afflictions  as  God  sends  for  the  amendment  and  correction  of 
men.  —Jer.  ix.  7.  I  will  melt  them,  and  try  them,  that  is,  in  tho 
furnace  of  affliction. 


Garments. 

1.  White  garments  were  not  only  the  emblem  of  purity  and  being  in 
the  favour  of  God  (Psal.  Ii.  7.  Isa.  i.  18.,)  but  also,  as  being  worn 
on  festival  days,  were  tokensof  joy  and  pleasure.  (lea- Iii.  1.  lxi 
10.)  Kings  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed  in  while  garments 
of  fine  Imcn.  (Gen  .ill  12.  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  Luke  xvi.  190  Hence, 
to  uiill:  or  be  clothed  iii  white,  sonifies  to  l.e  prosperous,  sue.  <  ssfol, 

and  Victorious,  to  be  boly,  happy,  honoured,  and   rewarded. — Kev. 
in.   I,  .">.      They  shall  walk  in  white The  saint  shall  he  dollied 

in  white  raiment 

•J.  S.uls  — Rev.  iii.  4.      Thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis  which  burr 
not  defiled  their  garments.— The  Hebrews  considered  holm. 
garb  of  the  soul,  and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  this  garb. 

I.  Bates  of  the  daughter  of  Sion.  The  ordinances  ol  Jehovah,  by 
which  the  soul  it  helped  forward  in  the  way  of  salvation.— Psal.  ix. 

I  1.      That  1  may  slum  firth  till  thy  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  daughh  r 

ii f  Sinn. 

■  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death.— Psal.  ix.  13.  tine  merry  upon  mr.  O 
Loan thou  that  deliverest  me  from  tht  gates  ol  death.    "The 

I I  rew  poets  supposed  the  lower  world,  or  region  ol  death,  to  have 
gates.    Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xxxviii.  17.    Have  tJie  gates  of  death 
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been  opened  unto  thee  ?  or  hast,  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ? — King  Hezekiah,  in  his  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  his  re- 
covery, (Isa.  xxxviii.  10.)  sings  :  I  shall  go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave." 
[Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  The  same  image  is 
found  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid.  p.  12.  Dr.  Good's 
Translation  of  Job,  p.  452.] 

8.  Security. — (Because  gates  are  a  security  to  a  fortress  or  city.)— Psal. 
cxlvii.  13.  He  hath  strengthened  the  bars  of  thy  gates.  That  is,  God 
has  given  Jerusalem  security,  and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
xxxviii  10.,  the  setting  of  bars  and  gates  against  the  sea,  means  the 
securing  of  the  earth  "against  its  inroads.  The  decree,  there  alluded 
to,  as  imposed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  gravation  in  fluids,  by  which,  all  the  parts  of  them  exerting 
an  equal  pressure  upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
is  maintained. 

Girdle. — The  eastern  people,  wearing  long  and  loose  garments,  were 
unfit  for  action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without  girding  their  clothes 
about  them.  A  girdle  therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity  ;  and 
to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  person  of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit 
for  action. — Isa.  v.  27.  Nor  shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed. — 
Isa.  xlv.  1.  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  before  him  (Cyrus) 
the  two-leaved  gates. 

Gold. 

1.  Good  men  bearing  trouble,  as  gold  bears  the  fire. — Job  xxiii.  10. 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  its  possessor  to  stand  a  fiery 
trial. — Rev.  iii.  18.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire. — See  Image. 

Grapes. — Fruits  of  righteousness. — Isa.  v.  2.    He  looked  that  it  should 

bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 
Grass. — The  common  people,  or  mankind  in  general. — Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

All  flesh  is  grass  ;  that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 
Ground. — The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii.    15.      That  on  the  good 

ground,  are  they  which,  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard 

the  word,  keep  it. 
Growth  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos.  xiv.  7.  They  that,  dwell  under 
his  shadow  shall  return  ;  they  shall  revive  as  the  corn  ;  they  shall 
grow  as  the  vine. — John  xii.  24.  Except  a  corn  of  wheal  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abidelh  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringelh  forth  much 
fruit.     See  also  Isa.  lxvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36 — 44. 

2.  Growth  in  grace. — Isa.  lv.  10,  11.  For  as  the  rain  comelh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater  ; — so  shall  my  word  be. 


Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of  enemies. — Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a  tempest  of 
hail ......  shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand. — Under  this  re- 
semblance the  prophet  represents  the  utter  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  which  afterwards  was  accomplished  by  Shal- 
maneser.    Compare  Isa.  xxxii.  19.    Ezek.  xiii.  11.  13. 

2.  Hail  and  fire. — The  calamities  of  war,  with  all  their  horrors. — Rev. 
viii.  7.     There  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood. 

Hair. 

1.  Grey  hairs. — Decay  of  natural  strength,  and  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion.— Hos.  vii.  9.  Grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  and  he 
knoweth  it  not. 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet  and  of  the  beard,  with  a 
razor  hired  (the  king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies  the  troubles, 
slaughter,  and  destruction  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  armies. 

Hand. — Power  and  strength. 

1.  Right  hand.— Great  protection  and  favour.— Psal.  xviii.  35.  Thy 
.right  hand  hath  holden  me  up. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person.  The  conveyance  of  bless- 
ings—strength— power,  and  authority.  Thus  Jacob  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  two  sons  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii  20.)  The  hand  that 
touched  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened  him  ;  and  Moses 
by  laying  his  right  hand  upon  Joshua  (Numb,  xxvii.  18.),  delegated, 
a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet. — The  immediate  operation  of  God  or 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  a  prophet. — Ezek.  viii.  1.  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  fell  upon  me.  Compare  1  Kings  xviii.  46.  2  Kings  iii. 
15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which  people  fall  as  corn  by  the 
scythe.— Joel  iii.  13.     Put  i/e  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe. 

2.  The  end  of  the  world.— Matt.  xiii.  39. 
He*d. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  principle. — Isa.  i.  5.  The  whole 
head  is  stcft.— Dan.  ii.  38.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold,— Isa.  vii.  8, 
9.  The  head  (that  is,  the  sovereign,)  of  Damascus  is  Rezin;  and 
the  head  of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son  ;  that  is,  Pekah  king  of 
Israel.  . 

2.  Heads  of  a  people.— Princes  or  magistrates.— Isa.  xxix.  10.  The 
prophets  and  your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  hath  he  covered.— 
Micah  iii.  1.  9.  11.  Hear,  O  heads  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the 
house  of  Israel The  heads  judge  for  reward. 

3  When  a  body  politic  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an  animal, 
and  is  considered  as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  by  the  rule  of  analogy, 
is  ils  capital  city— Isa.  vii.  8,  9.     The  head  of  Syria  is  Damas- 


cus   .And  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of 

Israel,)  is  Samaria. 

Heat.  (Scorching.)— Trouble  and  persecution. — Matt.  xiii.  6.  21. 
When  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  nol 

root,   they   withered  away When   tribulation   or  persecution 

ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the  world. — Dan.  iv.  26 . . . .  After 
that  thou  shall  know  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2.  God. — Matt.  xxi.  25.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  From 
heaven  or  of  men  ?  &c. — Luke  xv.  18.  I  have  sinned  against  hea- 
ven, and  before  thee.     See  also  verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  universe. — Isa.  Ii.  16.  That  I  may 
plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Sion,  "  Thou  art  my  people."  That  is,  that  I  might  make  those  who 
were  but  scattered  persons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  before,  a  kingdom 
and  polity,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hell. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow. — Isa.  xiv.  15.  Matt.  xi.  23. 
Thou  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  departed  souls. — 
Rev.  i.  18. — /  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 

Helmet. — Salvation. — Eph.  vi.  17.  1.  Thess.  v.  8. 

Hills.    See  Mountains. 

Hireling.     A  false  minister  who  careth  not  for  the  sheep. — John  x. 

12,  13.     He  that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not...  .fleelh, 
because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  nol  for  the  sheep. 

Hope. 

1.  The  object  of  hope  ;  i.  e.  future  felicity.  Rom.  viii.  24.  Gal.  v.  5 
Col.  i.  5.  2.  Thess.  ii.  16. 

2.  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim.  i.  1. — Jesus  Christ,  our 
hope. — Col.  i.  27.     Christ  in  you.  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security. — Acts  ii.  26.     My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy. — Jer.  xlviii.  25.  The  horn  of  Moab  is 
cut  off.  In  Zech.  i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20 — 22.  the  four  horns  are 
the  four  great  monarchies,  each  of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews. 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar. — The  Divine  protection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The 
horns  of  the  altar  shall  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is, 
there  shall  be  no  more  atonements  made  upon  the  altar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  Antiently,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge. 

3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Horns  (it  is  well  known)  are  emblems 
of  these  qualities  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  because  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  horned  animals  consist  in  their  horns.  By 
the  seven  horns,  attributed  to  the  Lamb,  (in  Rev.  v  6.)  is  signified 
that  universal  power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when,  suffering 
death  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  vanquished 
the  formidable  enemy  of  man.  All  power,  said  he  to  his  disciples 
immediately  after  this  conflict,  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18.) 

4.  Horn  of  Salvation. — A  mighty  and  glorious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer. — 
Psal.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is...  the  horn  of  my  salvation.  See  Luke 
i.  69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest. — God  hath  made  Judah  as  his 
goodly  horse  in  the  battle.  That  is,  lie  will  make  them  conquerors 
over  his  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  of  speedy  conquest.— Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance 
of  them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses  ;  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they 
run. — Hab.  i.  8.     Their  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards. — Jer.  iv. 

13.  His  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles. 

3.  White  being  the  symbol  of  joy,  felicity,  and  prosperity,  and  white 
horses,  being  used  by  victors  on  their  days  of  triumph,  are  the  sym- 
bol of  certain  victory  and  great  triumph"  upon  that  account. — Rev. 

vi.  2.     /  saiv,  and  behold  a  white  horse  ;  and  he  that  sal  on  him 

went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.     See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  Church  of  God.— 1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  House  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God.     See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  If  our  earthly  house  of  [this\ 
tabernacle  were  dissolved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst. — The  appetites  of  the  spirit  after  righteous- 
ness.— Luke  i.  53.  He  hath  filed  the  hungry  with  good  things. — 
Matt.  v.  6.  Blessed  are  thru  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filed.— Psal.  xiii.  2.  My  soul  thirst- 
elh  for  God. 


Idol.— Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  much,  and  sinfully  indulged. — 1 

John  v.  21.     Keep  yourself  from  idols. — Col.  iii.  5.     Covelousness 

which  is  idolatry. 
Image  of  gold,  siiver,  brass,  and  iron. — The  four  great  monarchies  or 

kingdoms  of  the  world.— Dan.  ii.  31—45.     Compare  p.  207.  of  this 

volume. 
Incense.— Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the  heart  in  offering  up  prayer 

to  God. — Psal.  cxli.  2.     Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense. — 

Rev.  v.  8.     Golden  vials  full  of  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  of 

the  saints.     See  also  Luke  i.  10. 
Infirmities  of  the  Body. — All  the  distempers  and  weaknesses  of  the 

mind. — Matt.  viii.  17.     Himsilf  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 

sicknesses.    Compare  Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xxxv,  5,  6. 
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Isr.n— Ishno. — Any  plane  or  country  to  which  tlio  Hebrews  went  by 
sea. — Gea  x-  ■>■  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in 
their  lands  ;  thai  is,  Europe-— In  Isa.  \x.  6.  JVtU  isle  means  Ethio- 
pia, whither  ilie  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from  Ezion-geber.  And  in 
Isa.  xxni.  2.  G.,  the  inhabitants  if  the  isle  are  tlie  Tynans. 


'KRUBALXH. 

1 .  The  earthly  Jerusalem. — A  sign,  earnest,  and  pattern  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem. — Rev.  iii.  12.     linn  thai  overcometh Twill  write 

a  po  n  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  nam*  of  the  city  <>f  my  Qod 
[which  is]  nets  Jerusalem.—"  The  numerous  prophecies,  foretelling 
great  ami  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled  in 
pie  Hit  ral  Jerusalem  ;  nor  ran  be  so  fulfilled,  without  contradicting 
other  predictions,  especially  those  of  our  Lord  which  have  de- 
nounced us  nun.  They  remain,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
spiritual  sense  ;  111  thai  sense  which  Sainl  Paul  points  out  to  us, 
when  in  opposition  to  Jerusalem  thai  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
I,,  r  children,  he  presents  in  our  \  icw,  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  alL  (Gal.  iv.  34— 86.)  Tins  is  the  dry 
which  Abraham  looked  to;  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  whose 
builder  and  n  •■        Heb.  xi.  10— lt>.  xii.  22—24.  xiii.  14.); 

even    the   heavenly  Jerusalem."     [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii. 

18.] 

2.  Jerusalem  that  now  is  (Gal.  iv.  23.) ;  the  Jewish  or  Mosiac  dispen- 
sation. 

3.  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  2G.),  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  i.  e. 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  will   be  perfected  in  splendour 

and  majesty,  when  Christ  shall  descend  to  judge  the  world. 
Tkzbbbl. — A  woman  of  great  rank  and  influence  at  Thyatira,  who 
seduced  the  Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen  impurities 
with  their  religion.— Rev.  h.  80.  /  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
because  thou  lent  suffered  that  woman  Jezebel,  w/iieh  ealhth  herself 
a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  sen-ants  to  commit  fornication, 
and  to  eat  tJiings  offered,  unto  idols. — Instead  of  that  woman  Jeze- 
bel— mi-  yuvxi**  is£xsi>. — many  excellent  manuscripts,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  versions,  nad  .,»;»ra«x™  Ii<»jSii\,  thy  wife  Jeze- 
bel; which  reading  asserts  that  this  bad  woman  was  the  wife  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  of  that  church  ;  whose  criminality  in  suffering  her 
was.  therefore,  the  greater.  She  called  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is, 
set  up  for  a  teacher;  and  taught  the  Christians  thai  fornication  and 
eating  things  offered  to  idols  were  matters  Of  indifference,  and  thus 
they  were  seduced  from  the  truth.  [Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  Kev.  li.  20.] 


Kits. 

1.  Power,  authority.— Rev.  i.  18.    / have  the  keys  of  heU  and  <>J 

death;  thai  is,  power  and  authority  over  life,  death,  and  the  grave. 
Compare  Rev.  iii.  7.  and  Isa.  xxii.  22. —  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  Matt  xvi.  19.,  signify  the  power  to  admit  into  thai  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits  thereof 
Tlo  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52.,  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 
taining knowledge. 

Kinf.oI  Ba  ban.     [Amosiv.l.)     The  luxurious  matrons  of  Israel. 

Kim.. — Cod,  tie-  Kmuf  of  kings,  and  origin  of  all  authority  and  power. 
See  Matt.  xxii.  2.     Kev.  svii.  II. 


Lahourer. — The  minister  who  serves  under  God  in  his  husbandry. — 

Matt.  ix.  :s7,  38.      The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 

an  I  to      Pray  ye,therefore,  the  Lord 'of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  tend 

labourers  into  this  harvest.— 1  Cor.  iii.  9.     Weave  labourers 

together  with  Cod. 

Lamb. — The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.— John  i.  20. 
Behold  it"  Lamb  oj  Qod  thai  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — Kev. 

v.  18      Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

LAMP. 

1.  Direction  or  support.— 2  Sam.  xxii.  17.     That  than  quench  not  the 

Heb.  lamp  of  Israel. 

2.  a  Christian  church.  Rev,  i.  18  The  seven  golden  lamps  (incor- 
rectly rendered  tandlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the  seven  ehun  bes 
of  ( 'iin-t  Kev.  i.  -J<> ),  represented  ugoldt  n,  to  show  how  precious 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lew  en. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt  prat-tiers. — Matt,  xvi  6.  Luke 
xii.  l  Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  the  leaveno/  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  which  is  hypocrisy. — 1  <  'or.  \ ,  6  s-  B  now  ye  not  that  a 
litiir  leaven  leaveneih  tht  »',./.  lumpl     Purge,  therefore,  the  old 

leaven,  thai  in  man  in  a  new  lump Let  us  keep  the  feast,  not 

with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

Words,  the  service  or  the  lips,  as  distinguished  from  the 
fruits  of  good  works. — PsaL  i.  9.    His  leaf  ahoshau  not  wither. 

i  in     Zech.  xi.  1.    Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon ;  t.  e.  the  temple 

nt  Jerusalem,  the  it  itely  buildings  "i  which  were  compared  to  the 
cedars  ef  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 

Legion.-  fcny  greet  number.— Matt  xxvi.  .r)3.     More  than  twelve 
ins  of  angels. 

1.  FARO 

i     \     ami.  powerful,  ami  rapacious  enemy     D  n  vii.6.     /  belaid. 

and  lo,anothet    Id.e  a   leopard,  i.e.   Alexander,  falsely  named    the 

Great,  whose  rapid  eonquesls  are  well  characterised  by  this  sym- 
bol 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untnctable,  and  cruel  dispositkwL— ba.  xi.  G.    The 

L    leopard  shall  he  down  with  tin  I.  id. 


UR. 

1.  Immortality.— Psal.  xvi.  II.     Tifow  wilt  show  me  the  path  nj  life.—  - 

PsaL  xxxvi  'J.     With  thee  is  the  fountain  oj  life. 
8.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal  life.— John  i. 

4.     In  him  was  life.— John  xi.  2a.    1  am  the  resurrection  and  the 

life. — Col.  ui.  1.     When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear. 
'.',.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  points  out  the  way  of  life. — John 

vi.  63.      The  words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  they  are  lile.      See  Tree 

of  I.I  IK. 

Light. 

1.  Joy,  comfort,  and  felicity. — Esther  viii.  10.  The  Jews  had  light  and 
gladness,  and  Joy,  and  honour. — Psal.  icvii.  11.  Light  is  sen  n  for 
the  righteous. — Psal.  cxii.  4.  Unto'the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
the  darkness;  thai  is.  in  affliction. 

2.  That  which  enlightens  the  mind  :  instruction,  doctrines,  Ac,  which 
illuminates  and  fills  the  mind  with  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge ;  so   thai   men  are   led   to  adopt   a   new  and   better  mode  of 

thinking,  feeling,  judging,  and  acting,  and   to  entertain  nobler 

Views  anil  higher  hopes.  1  These,  V.  5.  Kph.  V.  8.  Children  (or 
sons)  of  the  light ;  that  is,  those  who  have  been  enlightened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  light,  a  moral  teacher. —  Yt  are  the  light  of  the 
world. — John  v.  35.     He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light ;  i.  e.  a 

distinguished  and  most  zealous  teacher  of  Ihe  mysteries  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. 
Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fortitude  and  strength. — Rev.  v.  5.  The  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprang  from  this  tribe,  of 
which  a  lion  was  Ihe  emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  except  when  his  mouth  or 
rapacity  is  in  view. — Psal.  xxii.  13.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.     See  also  1  Pet.  v.  8. 

Locusts. — Antichristian  corrupters  of  the  Gospel. — Rev.  ix.  3.  There 
came  out. of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth.  Dean  Woodhouse  re- 
fers them  to  Ihe  Gnostic  heretics;  but  most  other  commentators  to 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Mohammed. 

Loins. — Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  :  hold  your  minds  in  a  state 
of  constant  preparation  dim  expectation.    The  metaphor  is  derived 

from  the  CUE is  of   the  Orientals  :  who,  when  they  wish  to  apply 

themselves  to  arry  business  requiring  exertion,  are  obliged  to  bind 
their  long  flowing  garments  closely  around  them. 


Mammon  of  unrighteousness. — Luke  xvi.  9.  Worldly  riches.  Mammon 

was  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 
Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  86—50. 

2.  Hidden  manna.— The   ineffable  joys  of  immortality. — Rev.  ii.  17. 

To  him  thai  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna. 
Mbat.     See  Flesh. 

Moon.. 

1.  The  Church.— Song  of  Sol.  vi.  10.     Fair  as  Ihe  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation.— Rev.  xii.  1.  The  moon  under  her  fit. 
See  Sun,  3. 

Moi'.Vl'IAN. 

1.  High  mountains  and  lofty  hills  denote  kingdoms-,  republics,  stales, 

and  cities.— Isa.  ii.  18,  14.      The  dot/  of  the  Lord  shall  be upon 

all  tht  high  mountains.  In  Jer.  Ii.  25.  the  destroying  mountain  means 
the  Babylonish  nation. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  L>rd's  House. — The  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. — 

Isa.  ii.  2.      It  shall  eome  In  puss  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain  of 

the  Lotto's  House  shall  In-  established  upon  the  top  of  th<  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hiliS,  and  all  nations  shall  Jlnw  unto  it. 
See  Isa.  xi.  9.  and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

3.  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.   Isa.  xl.  4. 
Mvsnitv. 

1.  A  secret,  something  that  is  hidden.no)  fully  manifest,  not  published 
to  the  world,  though,  perhaps,  communicated  lo  a  selei  t  Dumber. 
In  Ibis  sense  ii  OCCUn  in  8,  These,  ii.  7.  where  Saint  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  "  Tht  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  al- 
ready work?'  The  spun  of  Antichrist  has  begun  lo  operate,  bul  the 
operation  is  latent  and  onperceived.    In  this  sense 

apostle  applies  the  words  •■  mysti  rj ."  and  "  mystery  of  Christ,"  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Eph.  iii.  3—9.); 

"  which  in  other  gt  m  rations  nas  not  made  know  n  to  tht   sons  if  men, 

as  it  is  now  revealed  to  Ins  holy  apostlt  i  and  prophets  by  the  S/drit, 
thai  the  Qentilet  should  be  fellow-heirs  and  of  the  samt  body  (namely 
with  the  Jews),  andpartakers  of  hi*  promisein  Christ  by  the  OospeL 
Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  85,  86.  I'.ph  i.  9.  iii.  9.  vi.  19.  Col.  u  86, 
27. 

2.  "A  spiritual  truth  couched  under  an  external  representation  or 
similitude,  and  concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  explana- 
tion be  given."  To  this  import  of  the  word  .air  Sin  iour  probably 
alluded  when  he  said  to  Ins  disciples,  To  you  it  is  given  to /.now  the 

n  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod;  but,  to  them  that  are  without, all 
Oiese  things  are  dime  in  parables.  (Mark  iv.  II.  'I  he  set  rel  was 
disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense  ol  the 
similitude,  while  the  multitude  amusi  d  tht  mselves  wlrh  Ihe  para- 
ble, and  sought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mysferj  Is  used  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  New  Testament:  Rei  i  80.  The 
mystery,  thai  is.  the  spiritual  meaning,  <  (the  «  "  "  iters.—  Tht  s, ,,  ,i 
stars  are  the  angel*  oj  tht  teven  churches  :  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
a,,  the  seven  churches.  Again,  rvii.5.  And  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  that  is,  Babylon  in  a  mystical 
lit  mother  of  idolatry  and  abominations ;  and,  in  verse  7,  / 
will  till  thee  the  mystery, or spirituoZ signification, o/  the  woman, and 
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of  the  beast  that  carrieth  her,  &c.    In  this  sense  likewise  the  word 
mystery  is  to  be  understood  in  Eph.  v.  32. 

3.  "Some  sacred  thing,  hidden  or  secret,  which  is  naturally  unknown 
to  human  reason,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of  God." 
Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  we  read — Without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  jlesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.  "  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true 
religion,  consists  in  the  several  particulars  here  mentioned  by  the 
apostle — particulars,  indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (1  Cor.  ii.  9.),  had  not  God  accomplished 
them  in  fact,  and  published  them  by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ; 
but  which,  being  thus  manifested,  are  intelligible  as  facts  to  the 
meanest  understanding."  So  in  I  Cor.  xiii.  2.  the  understanding  of 
all  mysteries  denote  the  understanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called  the  mys- 
tery of  faith,  and  of  which,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.,  the  apostles  are  called 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

4.  The  word  mystery  is  used  in  reference  to  things  or  doctrines  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  above  reason,  after 
they  are  revealed.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at  the  last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be 
changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to 
reason,  nor  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  being;  but  it  signifies  a  mat- 
ter, of  whose  existence  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incomprehensible,  or  above 
our  reason.  (Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament,  voce  Mu.-»ip<ov.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  pp.  298—306.  See  also  J  Q.  Pfeiffer's  Instit. 
Herm.  Sac.  pp.  704 — 721.) 


Naked. — Destitute  of  the  image  of  God  ;  not  clothed  with  the  gar- 
ment of  holiness  and  purity. — Rev.  iii.  17.  And  knowest  not  that 
thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  arid  blind,  and  naked. 

Names. — The  persons  called  by  them. — Acts  i.  15.  The  number  of  the 
names  were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty. — Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  hast 
a  few  names  even  in  Sardis. 

Nature. 

1.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.     Jews  by  nature.     Gal.  ii.  15. 

2.  The  constitution  and  order  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  Rom.  i. 
26.  xi.  21.  24. 

3.  The  native  dispositions,  qualities,  properties,  &c.  of  any  person  or 
thing.  2  Pet.  i.  14.  Partakers  of  a  divine  nature. — Eph.  ii.  3.  We 
were  by  nature,  i.  e.  according  to  our  natural  disposition,  when  not 
enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  children 
of  virath. 

4.  A  native  feeling  of  decorum,  a  native  sense  of  propriety,  by  which 
a  person  is  withheld  from  needlessly  receding  from  the  customs  of 
his  country. — 1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Doth  not  nature  itself — doth  not  your 
own  native  sense  of  decorum— teacA  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him,  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  alone 
the  apostle  was  writing  ;  and  consequently  he  does  not  refer  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  *wi;.) 

Night — Intellectual  darkness;  adversity. — Rev.  xxi.  25.  There  shall 
be  no  night  there  ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  no  more  idolatry,  no  more 
intellectual  darkness,  no  more  adversity  in  the  New  Jerusalem  ;  but 
all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  security. 

Numbers. 

Two  ;  a  few. — Isa.  vii.  21.  A  man  shall  nourish  two  sheep. — 1  Kings 
xvii.  12.     I  am  gathering  two  sticks. 

Three  or  third. — Greatness,  excellency,  and  perfection. — Isa.  xix.  24. 
In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  Assyria  ;  that  is, 
as  the  prophet  immediately  explains,  great,  admired,  beloved,  and 


Four. — Universality  of  the  matters  comprised  therein. — Isa.  xi.  12. 
The  four  corners  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the  earth. — Jer.  xlix. 
6.  Upon  Elam  (or  Persia)  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  all  the  winds.  In  Ezek.  vii.  2.  the  four 
corners  of  the  land,  signify  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Judea. 

Seven. — A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncertain  and  indefinite,  number. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  seven  seals, 
&c.  <fec.     [See  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  i.  4.] 

Ten. — Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  number.  In  Gen.  xxxi.  7.  41.  Ten 
limes  are  many  times  ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  26.  ten  women  are  many  wo- 
men.   See  also  Dan.  i.  20.    Amos  vi.  9.    Zech.  viii.  23. 


Oaks  of  Bashan. — The  princes  and  nobles  of  Israel  and  Judah. — Isa. 

ii.  13.     The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan. 

Olives. 

1.  The  wild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature. — Rom.  xi.  17.  Thou  being 
a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  graffed  in  amongst  them 

2.  The  cultivated  olive ;  the"  church  of  God. — Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou 
wert  cut  out  of  the  olive-tree,  wh  ich  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafful 
contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  olive-tree.. . 


Palms. — Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victory,  attended  with  antecedent  suf- 
ferings.— Rev.  vii.  9.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude  .  ..clothed 
with  white  robes,  and.  palms  in  Vieir  hands. 

Paradise.— The  invisible  residence  of  the  blessed.— Rev.  ii.  7.  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 


midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.— Luke  xxiii.  43.    To  day  shalt  thou  be 

with  me  in  paradise. 
Passover.— Jesus  Christ.— 1    Cor.   v.   7.       Christ   our   passover  is 

sacrificed  for  us.    On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compare  Vol. 

II.  Chap.  IV.  $  IV.  3. 
Piivsician.— The   Saviour,  curing  the  sins  and  sicknesses  of  the 

mind — Matt.  ix.  12.     They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician  ;  but 

they  that  are  sick. 
Pillar  or  Column. 

1.  The  chief  prop  of  a  family,  city,  or  state.— Gal.  ii.  9.  James,  Cephas, 
and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  iron. — The  symbol  of  great  firmness  arid  duration. — Jer.  i. 
18.     I  have  made  thee an  iron  pillar. 

Ploughing:  and  breaking  up  the  ground. — The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance. — Hos.  x.  12.  Break  vp  your  fallow-ground. 
See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Poison. — Lies,  error,  and  delusion. — Psal.  cxl.  3.  Adders'  poison  is 
under  their  lips. — Psal.  Iviii.  3,  4.  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  speaking  lies.  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent. — 
Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of"  asps  is  under  their  lips ;  whose  mouth 
is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 

Power. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative. — John  i.  12.  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. 

2.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  honour  and  dignity,  that  is,  a  veil. — 1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  A  woman  ought  lo  have  power  on  her  head,  that  is  to  be 
veiled,  because  of  the  spies,  or  evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their  enemies,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  irregularity  in  their 
proceedings,  or  of  any  departure  from  established  customs.  The 
veil,  worn  by  married  women,  was  an  emblem  of  subjection  to  the 
power  of  the  husband.  The  marginal  rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
is, — a  covering,  in  sign  that  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  husband. 

Powers. — A  certain  order  of  angels  ;  whether  good,  as  in  Col.  i.  16. 

Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet.  iii.  22.  ;  or  evil,  as  in  Col.  ii.  15.  and  Eph.  vi.  12. 

(Parkhurst  and  Robinson,  voce  'Eiiwix.) 
Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. — Eph.  ii.  2.    Satan.    In  this  passage 

the  air  denotes  the  jurisdiction  of  fallen  spirits. 


Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness. — Isa.  xxvii.  3.  xliv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine. — Deut.  xxxii.  2.  especially  the  word 
of  the  Lord.     Isa  lv.  10,  11. 

Reapers. — The  angels. — Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Regeneration. 

1.  The  melioration  of  all  things,  the  new  condition  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains, 
will  be  restored  to  their  state  of  pristine  purity  and  splendour. — > 
Matt.  xix.  28.  In  the  regeneration,  when  the  son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  renovation,  that  is,  the  change  from  a  carnal  to  a 
Christian  life. — Tit.  iii.  5.  (Robinson,  voce  iiax.^ .ytvtrm.) 

Riches  and  Talents. — Gifts  and  graces  from  God. — Matt.  xxv.  15. 

To  one  he  gave  five  talents,  &c.     See  also  Luke  xix.  13,  &c. 
River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river. — Invasion  by  an  army. — Isa.  lix.  19.  The 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood. — Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8.  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  ?  Egypt 
riseth  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers  :  and 
he  sailh,  I  will  go  up,  and  will  cover  the  earth  ;  I  will  destroy  the  city 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also  Isa.  xxviii.  2.  Jer.  xlvii.  2. 
Amos  ix.  5.  Nahum  i.  4. 

2.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or  boundary  of  a  nation  or 
country,  the  drying  of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  adjoining  land  ; 
and  signifies  that  its  enemies  will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their  progress.  Thus,  Isaiah, 
foretelling  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarchy,  has  these  words  : — That  sailh  to  the  deep,  Be  dry; 
and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers. — Isa.  xi.  15.  The  Lord  shall  utterly  dc 
stray  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
which  was  inclosed  among  the  mouths  of  the  Nile) ;  and  with  his 
mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite 
it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go  over  dry-shod.  See  also 
Isa.  xix.  6.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 

3.  A  clear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  good. — Psal.  xxxvi.  8. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house  ;  and 
thoii  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with 
thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.— Rev.  xxii.  1.  He  showed  me  a  clear 
river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is,  the  inexhaustible  and  abundant  hap- 
piness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem,)  bright  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Its  clearness  in- 
dicates their  holiness  and  peace  ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  shining 
like  crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those  who  drink  of  it. 

Rock. 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge.— Isa.  xvii.  10.  Thou  hast  forgotten 
the  God  of  thy  sal  ration,  and  hast  not  been  mindful  of  the  rock  of  thy 
strength.— Psal.  xviii.  2.     The  Lord  is  my  rock. 

2.  A  quarry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or  first  father  of  a  nation  ;  who 
is,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation  must  have 
proceeded.— Isa.  Ii.  1.  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  that 
is,  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whose  descendants  ye  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer. — Luke  viii.  6.  Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  as 
soon  as  it  sprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the  interpretation  of 
Christ  himself,  in  verse  13. 
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4.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  6.  Numb.  xx.  10, 
11.)     Christ. — 1  Cor.  x.  4.     They  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that 

'followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ. 
Rod  or  Wand.— Power  and  rule.— Psal.  ii.  9.     Thou  shall  break  them 
in  pieces  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Sacrifice. 

1.  The  thing  sacrificed  ;  a  victim. — Eph.  v.  2.  A  sacrifice  to  God.  See 
II.  ii.  i\.  26.  x.  12.  and  also  in  many  oihcr  passages. 

2.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in  honour  of  God  or  in  refer- 
ence to  his  will  :  as, 

(1)  Piety,  devoted  nees. — 1  Petil.5.   Spiritual  sacrifices. 

(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of  charity  to  men.     See  Heb.  xiii. 

IT),  16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deportment.— Rom.  xii.  1.      Present 

(I.)  Exertions  for  the  >t.j>j.<<rt  of  Christian  ministers  and  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Phil.  ii.  17.  If  I  be  offend  upon  the  sacrifice 
arid  sin  in  a)  your  faith. 

Salt. — Sound  doctrines,  such  as  preserves  the  world  from  corrup- 
tion.— Matt.  v.  13.    Ye  are  the  BtAt  of  the  earth. — Col.  iv.  6.    C 
speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt 

Sand  of  the  s«-a. — An  aggregate  body  of  innumerable  individuals. — 
Their  widows  are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — (Jen.  xxii 
17.  /  will  multiply  thy  seed..  ..as  the  sand  which  is  upon  tin  sea- 
shore. 

Scorching  Heat    See  Heat. 

Ska. 

1.  The  Gentile  world. — lsa.  lx.  5.  The  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be 
converted,  See  also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  thereon. 
[Apocalypse,  p.  213-] 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  itc. — lsa.  xxi.  1.  The  desert  of 
the  sea,  means  the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered  by  the 
Euphrates. — Jer.  Ii.  30.  1  uill  dry  up  In  r  sea.  and  make  Iter  s/n  ings 
dry:  this  refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  diverted  the 
course  of  the  river  and  captured  Babylon. — Ezek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  sea ;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  through  which  the  i\ile  (lowed.     See  Waves. 

3.  Sea  if  glass. — Rev.  iv.  0.  The  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
alone  cleanses  man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allusion  to  the 
large  vessel  in  the  temple,  out  of  which  the  priesls  drew  water  lo 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  instruments  of  which  they 
made  use,  lor  sucrilh  ing. — 1  Kings  vii.  23.  Sec  also  Saxd  and 
\\    .. 

Seal— Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security.— Sol.  Song  iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed, 
is  a  fountain  carefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  weather  and 
beasts,  ili.it  its  waters  may  be  preserved  good  ami  clean. 

2.  Secresy  ami   privacy,  because  men  usually  seal  up  those  things 

\\  hich  they  design  to  keep  secret.  Thus  a  book  sealed,  is  one  whose 

ronti  nd  are  not  iii  In-  disclosed  until  the  removal  of 

I.     In  ha.  xxix.  11.  a  vision  like  unto  a  book  sealed,  is  a 
vision  not  vet  understood. 

3.  Completion  and  perfection,  also  authority ;  because  the  putting  of 

:  tu  any  decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  com- 
pletes the  whole  transaction. — Ezek.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  King  oi 
T,  r.  -  all  ••  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty  ;  that 
is,  thou  lookest  upon  thvself  as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  wis  !  nil  and  glory.  See  PJeh.  i\.  8.  Esther  viii.  8. 
l.  R  straint  or  hinderance. — Jobxxxvii.  7.  He  sealed)  up  the  hand 
of  every  man  j  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrains  their  power. — Job  ix. 
7.     Which  sealeth  up  the  stars;   that  is,  restrains  their  influences. 

5.  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing. — Anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to 
seal  ■  ;  eat  h  person  having  his  peculiar  mark,  w  hich 
ascertained  the  property  to  be  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God  is 
His  mark,  by  which  be  knoweth  them  thai  are  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.1 
l  nder  the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to  be  the  seal 
which  separated  the  people  of  God  from  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  his  name  (Rom  iv.  11  j  And  in  this  sense  the  sacra- 
men!  of  baptism  succeeding  to  circumcision,  was  railed  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  the  seal  of  God  i  but  in  the  Gospel,  I  Ins  divine 
seal  is  mure  accurately  described  to  be  the  Ho|y  Spirit  of  God. 
They  who  have  this  spirit  are.  marked  as  his  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  i. 
13.  iv.  30;}  Our  Lord  testis  <  Ihrisl  is  represi  Died  as  eminently  |m>s- 
sessing  tin-  mars  [John  \i  27.)  Generally,  all  who  name  the 
name  ol <  Ihrisl  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said  to  be  thus  divine- 
ly h  ded  .  Tim.  ii  19  I  By  the  seal  of  the  living  <!'••!,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  signified  that  impression  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  which  preserves  in  it  the  principles  of  pur.'  faith. 
producing  (he  fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the  seal  which 
marks  the  real  Christian  as  the  property  of  the  Almighty.  In  Rev. 
vii.  '.'•.  I.  the  tealed  mark  is  said  to  be  impressed  upon  the  foreheads 

Of  I  lie  SO  en  nt, <   of   tin,/,  either    been  use  mi  this  CODSpicUOUS  p  i  r  t  of 

the  person,  distinguishing  ornaments  were  worn  by  the  eastern 
nations;  or  because  slaves  anciently  were  marked  upon  their  fore- 
heads, tu  the  property  of  their  masters.  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Re\ 
vii.  2,  3.1 

St  i  i,    -The  Word  of  God.— Luke  viii.  II. 

Serpent —  Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls  —Rev.  xii.  9.  That  old  serpent. 
called  the  Die, l, net  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world,  2  Cor 
xi  3     Thi  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtHity. 

Shadow.  Defence  protection.  In  the  Bultry  eastern  countries  this 
mats  expre  live  of  support  and  protection.     Numb. 

iiv.9  Their  defend  (Heb  oSs  tb*  Last,  shadow  iedeparted  from 
them     Compare  al.su  PsaLxoil.  exxi  ■  <   lsa  m   - 


li.  16.  The  Arabs  and  Persians  employ  the  same  word  to  denote 
the  same  thing,  using  these  expressions  : — "  May  the  shadow  of  thy 
prosperity  be  extended." — May  the  shadow  of  thy  prosperity  be 
spread  over  the  heads  of  thy  well-wishers." — "  May  thy  protection 
never  be  removed  from  thy  head  ;  may  God  extend  thy  bhadow 
externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  x'vi.  9] 
Sm.n — Shepherd. 

1.  Sheep  under  a  Shepherd. — The  people  under  a  king. — Zech.  xiii.  7. 
Smite  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  sheep  shall  be  Scatti  red. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  who  is  their  shepherd;  the  church  of 
Christ,  consisting  of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their  Shepherd. — 
John  x.  11 — 14.  I  am  the  good  shepherd;  the  good  shepherd  givelh 
his  life  for  the  sheep.  /. ...  know  my  sheep. — 1  Pet.ii.25.  Ye.... 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  i/nur  souls. 

3.  Last  ur  straying  simp  represent  persons  not  yet  converted,  but 
wandering  in  sin  and  error. — Matt.  x.  6.  xv.  24.  The  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.—!  Pet  ii.  25.  IV  were  as  sheep  going  astray. 
( lompare  also  Matt.  ix.  30.  and  Mark  vi.  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence. — Psal.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is  my  buckler  or  shield.  Sec 
Psal  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  arc  enabled  to  resist  the  fiery  darts  of  tho 
wicked.     Eph.  vi.  16. 

Ships  of  Tarshish  ;  merchants,  men  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  lite,  particularly  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. — lsa.  ii.  12—10.  The  day  (if  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be ....  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish. — lsa.  xxiii. 
1.     Ilmel,  ()  ye  slops  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes. — The  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. — Eph.  vi.  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  silence. — Utter  destruction.  lsa. 
xv.  1.  As  if  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence. — Jer.  viii. 
14.     The  Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying. — Luke  i.  9,  10. 
Sit — Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging — In  Judge  v.  10.  Ye  that  sit  in 
judgment,  are  the  magistrates  or  judges.    The  silling  on  a  throne, 

which  occurs  so   very  frequently  in    the    Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  different  signification  :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  upon  the  earth  or  dust,  (lsa.  iii.  20.  xlvii.  1.     Lam.  ii.  10. 

Ezek.  xxvi.  10.)  or  on  a  dunghill,  signifies  to  he  in  extreme  misery. 
(2.)  To  sit  in  darkness  (Psal.  cvii.  10.  lsa.  xiii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison 

and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (lsa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to  mourn  as  n  widow. 
Slave. — One    who  has   no   property   in   himself,    but  is  bought  by 

another.      Such  are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  from 

the  slavery  of  sin. — 1  Cor.  vi.  20.     Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 

Deut  \  ii.  8.     lsa.  lxi.  1. 
Sleep.— Death.— Dan.  xii  2.    Many  thai  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  mrth 

shall  awake. 
Sodom  and  GOMARRAH. — Any  apostate  city  or  people  :  or  the  wicked 

world  at  large. — lsa.  i.  10.     llenr  tin  wordqfthi  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 

Sodom ;  give  hear  unto  the  law  (four  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 

See  Rev.  xi.8. 
Sot  mi  k. — A  Christian  who  is  at  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 

the  de\  il. — 2  Tim.  ii-  3.    Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 

Christ. 

Sorbs, or  Ulcers,  symbolically  denote  sins;  because,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom  and  notions,  to  hud  signifies  to  pardon  sins  ;  and 
to  pardon  a  sin  is  equivalent  to  healing.— 2  Chron.  xxx.  20.  The 
piniis monarch,  Hezekiah,  having  prayed  that  God  would  excuse 
and  pardon  those  who  had  eaten  the  passo\  er  without  being  suffi- 
ciently purified)  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the 
people. — lsa.  liii.  5.  By  hit  stri/ies  we  are  healed.  In  lsa.  i.  0. 
Wounds,  bruises,  and  sores,  are  sins ;  the  binding  >//>  of  them  signifies 
repentance  :  and  the  healing  up,  remission  ur  forgiveness. 

Son  I'll. — Jllihea.  —  Ezek.  XX.    Iti.        Set  thy  lace  Inwards  the  SOU  til,  mid 

drap  \ilni  word]  towards  the  south — Judaea  lay  to  south  of  <  Ihaldssa, 

where  llie  prophet   K'/rkiel  Stood. 

South  field.— Ezek.  w  10  Prophesy  against  the  forest  of  the  South 
field  ;  that  is. against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were  good  and  had 
men,  as  there  are  trees  m  a  forest 

Sower.— A  preacher  of  the  word. — Matt.  xiii.  3.  A  sower  went  forth 
tn  sme.    Sec  \  erse  39. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star, 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxiv.  17.  There  shall  eotnr  a  star 
out  of  Jacob  nnd  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
corners  if  Moab,  ami  shall  di  stray  all  the  children  of  Shith. — See  Oil 

exposition  of  this  prophecy  in  the  note  t<>  p.  208  oi  this  volume 

2.  The   rulers  of   the   chureh.  — Kcv.   !■   SO-       The    sun,   stars  mi    the 

angels  of  the  seven  churchet, 
'.'..  Glorified  saints.— 1   Cor.  xv.  41.     One  star  difft nth  from  another 
star  in  ghtru. 

I    Wandering  stars.— Jwuc  13.    Wicked  apostates,  that  go  from  light 

into  outer  darkoss. 
Store. 

1.  Head  stone  of  the  corner— JESUS  Christ.      See  CORN!  R  StONI 

2.  Stone- of  stumbling,  (1   Pel    ii   7.   spoken  of  Jesns  Christ;  who  Is 

termed  a  si ol  stumbling,  thai  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  Jews, 

since  they  look  ofleni  e  al  his  person  and  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destrui  don  and  misery  upon  themselvi  s. 

3.  Stones. — Believers  who  are  btifll  upon  'he  true  foundation,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.—  I  Pet  ii,  ;">.    Ke  owe  as  lively  (or  living)  stofias 

arc  bud/  up  a  spiritual  huitsc. 
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4.  Heart  of  stone.— A  hard,  stubborn,  and  unbelieving  heart.— Ezek 
xxxii.  26.     /  will  take  away  Vie  stony  heart. 

5.  iilone. — An  idol  of  stone.  Habak.  ii.  19.  Woe  unto  him  that  saith 
unto  the  wood,  "  Awake .'"  and  to  the  dumb  stone,  "Arise!"  and  it. 
shall  teach. 

6.  White  stone. — A  full  pardon  and  acquittal. — Rev.  ii.  17.  I  will  give 
him  a  white  stone.  See  an  explanation  of  the  custom  alluded  to,  in 
Vol.  II.  p.  56. 

7.  Precious  stones  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.),  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re 
ligion,  or  the  mode  of  teaching  them. 

Sun. 

1.  The  Lord  God.— Psal.  lxxxiv.  11.     The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2.  Sun  of  Righteousness. — Jesus  Christ. — Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Among  the  various  hieroglyphics  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Dendera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
is  one  which  may  illustrate  this  expression  of  the  prophet. — "  Im- 
mediately over  the  centre  of  the  door-way,"  says  he,  "  is  the  beau- 
tiful Egyptian  ornament,  usually  called  the  globe,  with  serpent  and 
wings,  emblematic  of  the  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the  airy  firmament 
of  heaven,  supported  and  directed  in  his  course  by  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseology  of  Scripture,  The 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings,  could  not 
be  more  accurately  or  more  emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye,  than  by  this  elegant  device."  [Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  along 
the  Mediterranean,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  moon. — The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood.  (Joel.  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.)  A  figurative  representation 
of  a  total  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened,  and  the 
moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue  :  it  signifies. the  fall  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical state  in  Judaea. 

Swine. — Wicked  and  unclean  people. — Matt.  vii.  6.    Neither  cast  ye 

your  pearls  before  swine. 
Sword. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.  See  Ezek.  xxi. — This  symbol  occurs  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  more  examples  unnecessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spirit.— The  word  of  God.  Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Rev.  i.  16. 


Tabernacle. — The  body  of  man. — 2  Cor.  v.  1.  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  [this]  tabernacle  were  dissolved. — 2  Pet.  i.  13, 14.  I 
must  shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle. 

Talents.    See  Riches. 

Tares.— The  children  of  the  wicked  one.— Matt.  xiii.  38. 

Tarshish.    See  Ships. 

Teeth. — The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a  devouring  enemy. — Prov.  xxx. 
14.  There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords  ;  and  their  jaw- 
teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy 
from  among  men.     See  also  Deut.  xxxii.  24.  Psal  lvi.  6.  lviii.  6. 

Ten.    See  Numbers. 

Thirst.    See  Hunger. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. — Luke  viii.  14.  That 
which  fell  among  thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard  the 
word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures 
of  life. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers ;  wicked,  perverse,  and  untractable  persons. — 
Ezek.  ii.  6.  Son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them ....  though  briers  and 
thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.     See  Numbers. 

Threshing. — Destruction. — Jer.  Ii.  33.  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing- 
Jloor :  it  is  time  to  thresh  her  ;  that  is,  to  subdue  and  destroy  her 
power.    See  Isa.  xli.  15.     Amos  i.  3.     Micah  iv.  13.     Hab.  iii.  12. 

Throne. — Kingdom,  government. — Gen.  xli.  40.  Only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  kingdom  and  throne  are 
gynonymus.  To  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul — and 
to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel.  The  setting  of  the  throne 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 13.  16.  signifies  the  settling  or  establishment  of  the 
government  in  peace  ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  throne,  in  1 
Kings  i.  37.  compared  with  47.,  implies  a  great  accession  of  power 
and  dominions. 

Thunder. — The  voice  of  God. — Psal-  xxix.  3.  The  voice  o//feLoRD 
is  upon  the  waters  ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth.  In  Rev.  x.  4.  the 
seven  thunders  may  mean  either  a  particular  prophecy,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uttered  by  seven  voices,  loud  as  thun- 
der. 

Towers  and  Fortresses ;  defenders  and  protectors,  whether  by  coun- 
sel or  by  strength,  in  peace  or  in  war.— Isa.  ii.  12.  15.      The  day  of 

the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be upon  every  high  tower,  and  every 

fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailing  with  child. 

1.  A  state  of  anguish  and  misery. — Jer.  iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth 
her  first  child,  the  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. — Jer.  xiii.  21.  Shall 
not  sorrows  overtake  thee  as  a  woman  in  travail  ?  See  also  Isa.  xxvi. 
17,  18.     lxvi.  7.    Jer.  xxx.  6.  7. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecution. — Mark  xiii.  8.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  sorrows,  literally,  the  pains  of  a  woman  in  travail. 
See  1.  Thess.  v.  3. 

Tread  under,  or  trample  upon. — To  overcome  and  bring  under  sub- 
jection.— Psal.  lx.  12.      Through  God  we  shall  do  valiantly ;  for  it  is 
he  that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies.    See  Isa.  x.  6     xiv.  25. 
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Tree  of  Life.— Immortality.— Rev.  ii.  7.  To  him  th.at  overcomelh,  will 
1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of  it  in  Rev.  xxii. 
2 — 14.,  and  an  excellent  sermon  of  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful.— Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the  good 
man)  shall  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rivers  of  water. — Matt.  iii.  10. 
Every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire. 

2.  A  great  tree. — A  king  or  monarch.     See  Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom. — Isa.  x.  18,  19.  It  shall  consume  the 
glory  of  his  forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul  and  body.. .. 
And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Cedars, 
Oaks.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and  princes,  so  boughs,  branches, 
or  sprouts,  denote  their  offspring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1.,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots ;  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David. 


Veil  of  the  Temple. — The  body  of  Christ  opening  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  by  his  death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent. — Matt. 

xxvii.  51.      The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain. — Heb.  x.  20. 

By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  has  consecrated  for  us  through  the 

veil,  that  is  to  say,  hisfiesh. 
Vine. 

1.  The  Jewish  Church. — Psal.  lxxx.  8.  Thou  brovghtest  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt.     See  also  verse  14.    Jer.  ii.  21.     Ezek.  xix.  10.  Hos.  x.  1. 

2.  Christ  the  head  of  the  church. — John  xv.  1.     I  am  the  true  vine. 
Vineyard.— The  church  of  Israel.— Isa.  v.  1—7.     The  vineyard  of 

the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel. 
Viper. — One  who  injures  his  benefactors.     Matt.  iii.  7.  xii.  34.     O 

generation  of  vipers,  that  is  descendants  of  an  ungrateful  race. 
Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  bridegroom. — The  festivity  of  a  wedding,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  joy  which  are  uttered  on  such  occasions. — Jer.  vii.  34. 
Then  will  1  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  from  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  arid  the  voice  of  the  bride.  The  same  ex- 
pression also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi  9.  xxv.  10.  xxxiii.  11.  and  John  iii. 
29. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the  being  in  a  weak  and  low 
condition. — Isa.  xxix. 4.  Thou  shall  be  brought  down,  and  shall  speak 
out  of  the  ground ;  and  thy  speech  shall  below  out  of  the  dust. 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.    See  Thunder. 


Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst. — Watchfulness  and  protection. — 
Lev.  xxvi.  12.     I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God. 

Wall. — Stability  and  safety. — Zech.  ii.  5.  I  will  be  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  from  all  enemies  with- 
out, by  my  angels,  as  so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.    See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.    See  Stars. 

Washing  with  water. — Purification  from  sin  and  guilt.— Psal.  Ii.  2.  7. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin.     Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1.  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — John  iii.  5.  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.    See  also  Psal.  Ii.  2. 

2.  Living  water. — The  word  of  the  Gospel. — John  iv.  10.  He  would 
have  given  thee  living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  and  afflictions. — Psal.  lxix.  1.  Save  me,  O  God :  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul. 

2.  A  great  multitude  of  people. — Isa.  viii.  7.  The  Lord  bringeth  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  i.  e.  army  of  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  whose  overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 
waters  of  the  great,  rapid,  and  impetuous  river  Euphrates.  See 
Rev.  xvii.  15. 

3.  The  Blessings  of  the  Gospel. — Isa.  Iv.  1.  Ho!  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 

Waves  of  the  Sea. — Numerous  armies  of  the  heathens  marching 
against  the  people  of  God. — Psal.  lxv.  7.  Which  stillest  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves.  See  also  Psal.  lxxxix.  9.  and  xciii. 
3,  4— Jude  13.     Raging  waves  of  the  sea. 

Week. — Seven  years. — Dan.  ix.  24.  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people  ;  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years. 

Wheat. — Good  seed,  the  children  of  the  kingdom.    Malt.  xiii.  38. 

White.    See  Garments,  1. ;  Horse,  3. ;  Stone,  5. 

Wilderness. 

1.  All  manner  of  desolation. — Isa.  xxvi.  10.  The  defenced  city  shall 
be  desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  like  a  wilderness. 
Jer.  xxii.  6.  Surely  I  will  make  thee  a  wilderness  [and]  cities  [which] 
are  not  inhabited.     See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

2.  This  world,  through  which  all  real  Christians  pass,  and  undergo  all 
the  trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  way  to  the  heavenly  Canaan. — 1 
Cor.  x.  5.  6.  They  were  overthrown  m  the  wilderness.  Now  these 
things  were  our  examples. — Isa.  xli.  18.  J  will  make  the  wilderness 
a  pool  of  water. 
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Wind. 

1.  Violent  wind.— Destruction—  Jer.  li.  1.  1  will  raise  up  against  Ba- 
bylon  o  destroying  wind.— Jer.  iv.  11,  12.  A  dry  wind  of  the  high 

places  in  the  wilderness ..  even  a  full  wind  from  those  places  shall  come 
unto  me. 

2.  Toe  four  winds.— General  destruction.— Jer.  xlix.  36.  Upon  Elam 
will  I  bring  the  four  winds, /row  the  four  Quarters  of  heaven.  See 
also  Dan.  wi.  2.    vni.  B.    Rev.  vii.  1.    See  Air. 

Wwc  ,    .,        . 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with  corn  and  oil  (as  it  very  fre- 
quently is),  denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good  things.— Hos.  iL  8. 
1  gave  her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.     See  Joel  ii.  19.      Psal.  iv.  7. 

2.  As  the  choicest  heavenly  blessings  are  frequently  represented  in 
the  Scriptures  by  the  salutary  effects  of  wine:  so,  from  the  noxious 
and  intoxicating  qualities  of  that  liquor,— (which  anciently  was 
mixed  with  bitter  and  stupefying  ingredients,  and  given  to  male- 
fa'  tors  who  were  about  to  suffer  death,)— is  borrowed  a  most  tre- 
mendous image  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God. — 
Psal.  lxxv.  8.  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture, '.Vc— Psal.  lx.  3.  Thou  hast  made  us  to 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment.  See  Jer.  xxv.  15.  Rev.  xiv.  10. 
xm.  19. 

Wini:  I'RK.ss.—  Treading  the  wine-press,  from  their  custom  of  pressing 
grapes,  sienifies  destruction  attended  with  great  slaughter— Lament. 
i.  l.">.  The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  me ;  he  halh  called  an  assembly  against  me  to  crush  my 
young  men  ;  the  Lori>  halh  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  J udah, 
as  in  a  wine-press.     See  Isa.  lxiii.  3. 

Wings. 

1.  Protection. — Psal.  xviL  8.  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 
See  PbbL  xxxvi.  7.  and  xci.  4. 

2.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are  emblems  of  exaltation. — Isa. 
xl.  31.  They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  ;  that  is,  they  shall 
be  highly  exalted. 

WOLF.— A  thief,  or  religious  impostor;  a  devourer  of  the  church.— 
Luke  x.  3.  /  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. — John  x.  12. 
He  that  is  a  hireling. . .  .teeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leavelh  the  sheep, 
and  iU  eth  :   and  the  wolf  scattereth  them. 

Woman. 

1.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof. — The 
daughter  of  Tyre  in  Psal.  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8., 
and  of  Jerusalem  in  2  Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities,  respectively.      The  daughter  of   Jerusalem,  when 


virtuous,  is  honoured  with  the  high  appellation  of  the  espoused  of 
God  in  Isa.  liv.  1.5.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  When  wicked  and  idolatrous 
she  is  styled  the  harlot,  the  adulteress.     See  Adulteress. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ. — Rev.  xii.  1.  A  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun. 

WHITE. — To  publish  or  notify.  This  was  the  first  intention  of  writing; 
and,  in  the  earliest  ages.no  writings  were  made  but  upon  pillars  or 
monuments,  merely  to  notify  things. — Jer.  xxii.  30.  Write  this  man 
childless;  that  is,  publish  it,  and  let  all  men  know  that  he  shall 
have  no  child  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18.  and  Matt.  i.  12.,  that  Jeconiah  (of  whom  the 
prophet  is  speaking)  had  children  ;  but  being  born  probably  after 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a  captive, 
none  of  them  ever  succeeded  to  the  royal  authority.  See  2  Kings 
xxv.  27. 

Yoke. 

1.  Oppressive  bondage. — Dent,  xxviii.  48.  He  sJiafl  put  a  yoke  of  iron 
upon  thy  neck,  until  he  shall  have  destroyed  thee.  See  Jer.  xxviii. 
14.  In  Gal.  v.  1.  the  yoke  of  bondage  means  the  burdensome  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  which  the  Christian  law  of  liberty 
has  delivered  us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sin. — Lam.  i.  14.  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions 
is  bound  by  his  hand. 

3.  Those  useful  restraints,  which  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which 
we  owe  to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ought  to  pay  to  his  lav\s. — 
Lam.  iii.  27.     It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispo- 
sitions, and  duties  which  flow  from  them. — Matt.  xi.  29,  30.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and. learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  loulyin 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light. — Quesnel's  remark  upon  the  last  sentence  is  not 
more  beautiful  than  devout.  "  How  easy  and  sweet  is  it,  to  serve 
Christ  even  in  bearing  his  cross !  How  hard  and  painful  is  the  slavery 
of  the  world,  of  sin  and  of  our  own  passions,  even  with  all  their 
false  pleasures  !  That  satisfaction,  peace,  and  comfort,  w  hich  grace 
gives  here  below,  and  that  which  hope  encourages  us  to  expect  in 
heaven,  make  a  Christian  full  amends  for  all  his  pains  in  subduing 


lis  passions,  and  in  opposing  the  world. 


oke,  which  Christ 


takes  together  with  us, — can  that  be  uneasy  ?  A  burden,  which  He 
bears  in  us  by  His  Spirit, — can  that  be  heavy  ?  Come,  then,  taste 
and  know  by  experience  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  and  how  worthy 
His  yoke  is  to  be  chosen  and  loved .'" 
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MATTERS    IN    VOLUMES    I.  AND   II. 


Abbreviations  in  manuscripts,  account  of,  I.  221. 

Abraham,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122, 123. 
His  posterity,  in  what  sense  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude,  421. 

Abyssinian  (Ancient)  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  1. 
273,  274. 

Accents  (Hebrew),  uses  of,  I.  192. 

Accommodation,  theory  of,  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  324. 
Acoe.mets,  notice  of,  I.  223.  note. 
Acrostic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Acts  if  the  Apostles : — Tide,  II.  318.  By  whom  written,  ibid.  Genu- 
ineness and  authenticity,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Chronology,  319. 
Analysis  of  this  book,  320.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  Im- 
portance of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
320,  321.  Confirmation  of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  1.80.  Coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  50,  51. 

Acts  of  the  Senate,  what,  I.  81.  Appeals  made  to  them  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  evidence,  82. 

Adjunct,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  360,  361. 

Advantages,  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  a  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  religions,  and  that  it  is  from  God,  1. 177 — 180. 

Adverbs  (emphatic),  instances  of,  I.  328. 

Atfeclions,  the  moral  government  of,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  I.  153, 
"154. 

Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  how  ascertained,  I.  217. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  a  proof  of  the  un- 
corrupted  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  54,  55.  Of  quotations 
by  Christian  writers,  a  like  proof,  55. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles  recorded  of,  exposed,  I.  117. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  account  of,  I.  222 — 224.  Fac-simile  of  it, 
224. 

Alexandrian  Version.     See  Septuagint.' 

Alexandrine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Allegorical  Sense,  I.  323. 

Allegory  defined,  I.  364.  Different  species  of,  ibid.  Rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  allegories,  364,  365. 

Allusions  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  312.  318. 

Alphabetical  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  I.  381. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of,  I.  76. 

Ammonian  Sections,  what,  I.  214.     Ammonian  dialect,  273. 

Amos  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  259,  260.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecy, 260.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  his  style,  ibid. 

ArttyvBHrpaT*,  or  Church-Lessons,  I.  214. 

Analog;/  of  languages,  defined,  I.  340,  341.  Use  of  grammatical 
analogy  for  interpreting  Scripture,  341.  Of  kindred  languages, 
311.  312.  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all  languages,  342.  Analogy 
of  Scripture,  330—333.  Analogy  of  faith  defined,  342.  Its  im- 
portance in  studying  the  sacred  writings,  342,  343.  Rules  for 
investigating  the  analogy  of  faith,  343,  344. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high-priest  by  St.  Paul,  I.  50. 

Ancestors  put  for  posterity,  I.  359. 

Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  280. 

Antediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 

Ante  Hieronymian  Version  of  the  Bible,  I.  275. 

Anthropnpafhy,  nature  of,  I.  362. 

a.  .•j-,t:,,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given  by  St.  Paul  to  Sergius 
Paulus,!.  90. 

Antiquities  (Biblical),  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  I.  350.     Cautions  in  applying  them,  350,  351. 

Antitype,  what,  I.  385.  Rules  for  the  application  of  types  to  anti- 
types. 386;  387. 

Apamean  Medal  confirms  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  I.  88. 

Apocalypse.     See  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  "term,  I.  435. 

1.  The  Apocriijihal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why  rejected  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  I.  435,  436.  Their  uses,  344.  436.  Ana- 
lysis of  these  books,  II.  289 — 293.  Supposed  quotations  from  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  I.  318.  Actual  value  of  these  produc- 
tions. 436. 


2.  Apocryphal  Boohs  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  437.  Enumeration 
of  these  writings,  ibid.  Exteunal  Evidence  io  show  that  they 
were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical,  437,  438.  In- 
ternal Evidence,  438 — 442.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so 
far  from  affecting  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  them,  47, 
48.  442. 

Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  118. 

Apostles  and  evangelists,  credibility  of.  See  Credibility  and  Inspi- 
ration.   On  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  I.  447,  448. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  44,  45.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures, 41.     Force  of  their  testimony,  45. 

Aquila's  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  268,  269. 

Arabic  language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I.  274,  275.  Of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  204. 

Aramasati  Language,  and  its  dialects,  I.  199. 

Aramaisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Arelas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  why  at  war  with  Herod  the  Great, 
I.  50. 

Aristeas's  fabulous  account  of  the  Septuagint  version  exposed,  I. 
264,  265.  Fabulous  miracles  related  of  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian 
exposed,  117. 

Ark  of  Noah,  dimensions  of,  I.  75. 

Armenian  version  of  Scriptures,  I.  275. 

Amobius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
1.42. 

Article  (Greek),  elucidations  of,  1.  327,  328. 

Articles  of  faith,  not  to  be  established  from  single,  obscure,  or  figu- 
rative texts,  I.  395. 

Arts,  the  late  invention  and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Deluge,  I.  73,  74. 

Asaph,  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239. 

Ascension,  Odes  of,  II.  243. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  circumstances  of,  considered,  I.  446. 

Asher  (Rabbi  Aaron  Ben),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

Atheists,  principles  of,  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gospel.  I.  176, 
177.     Effects  of,  in  republican  France,  25,  26. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  I.  43. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  the  women  at,  I.  19.  note  7.  Origin 
of  the  altar  erected  at,  to  "The  unknotvn  God,"  90.  St.  Luke's 
and  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Athenians  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes, 80.:  and  by  ancient  inscriptions,  91.  Remarks  on  Paul's 
admirable  address  to  them,  II.  326,  327. 

Atonement,  true  notion  of,  unknown  to  the  heathen,  I.  17.  Though 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  70,  71.  The  doc- 
trine of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  150. 

Authenticity  defined,  I.  28.  Of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proved, 
28 — 52.  "Recapitulation  of  this  argument,  184.  Especially  of 
Matt.  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  i.  and  ii.,  II.  299—302.  309.  Of  Luke 
viii.  27—39.,  310.;  and  xxii.  44.,  310.  Of  John  vii.  53.  and  viii.  1— . 
11.,  315.  Examination  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  366 — 
375. 

Author,  put  for  his  book  or  writings,  I.  359.  Importance  of  know- 
ing, 348. 


Babee,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimony, 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Balaam's  ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I.  421. 

Baptism,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  67. 

Barnabas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  44. 

Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  391,  392. 

Bath-Kol,  notice  of,  II.  256. 
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Ril  and  the  Dragon,  apocryphal  history  of,  II.  292. 

lit  in  fits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof  that  it  is  from  God,  I.  169 
—177. 

Bethlehem,  massacre  of  the  infants  at,  I.  419. 

Bible,  a  perfect  rule  of  laith  and  practice,  I.  186.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions tor  studying  it  advantageously,  186,  187.  In  what  order  it 
should  he  read,  187.  Refutation  ot  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world,  166.  Docs  not  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  166,  167.  Harmony  be- 
tween ;ill  u.s  pans,  s  proof  ol'  its  di\  me  origin  and  authority,  167, 
168  .\s  also  us  preservation,  168.  See  Scripture*,  Versions, 
Testament  (0\d  ,  ana  Testament  (New}. 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on  the  miracle  of,  I.  104,  105. 

Blount  Mr.  .  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  on  religion  and 
morals.  I.  23.     His  profligacy,  26. 

Bails,  on  the  plague  ot,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

BoUngbroke  Lord  .  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion 
ana  morals,  I.  24, 25.  His  hypocrisy  exposed;  26.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  in  favour  of  the  evangelist,  68. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  ancients,  however  small,!.  56. 

I!in, I.  iii'  ilu  Covenant,  1.  57. 

Book  nf  . lufhi  r.  remarks  on.  I.  57.   IF.  216. 

Soot  ill'  ilu   Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations  on,  I.  57.  II.  210. 
Byzantine  Recension  of  the  -New  Testament,  I.  205. 


Cams  Rokani  a,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  42. 

Cana,  observation  on  the  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  103,  104. 

Canaanites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  I.  409,  410. 

Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  accoant  of,  I.  28 — 30.  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  39.  Genera]  divisions  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  212,  213. 

Catalogue*  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29,  30.;  and  of 
the  New  Testament,  41. 

Catholic  Epistlt  s,  origin  of  the  appellation  of,  II.  358.  Its  antiquity, 
ibid.  The  authenticity  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  what 
order  usually  placed,  ibid.    Their  dates,  330. 

Cause,  metonymy  of,  I.  359,  360. 

Celsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46,  47.;  and  to  the  character  of  Christ,  82.; 
and  of  the  lirst  Christians,  85. 

Census,  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 

Cerinthus,  account  of  the  tenets  ot,  II.  316,  317.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  46. 

Cetubim,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
213, 

Chaldaans,  pretence  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  73. 

Chaldaisms  of  the  .New  Testament,  I.  198. 

cimlilii  Language,  notice  of,  I.  19ft 

Ckaldei  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  262 — 264. 

C/iujjii  rs  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  I.  Xl'J.  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  214. 

Characters  Hebrew),  antiquity  of,  I.  190. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins  on,  explained,  1.409. 

Chinese,  pretences  m,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  L  74.  Degraded  state 
of  religion  and  morals  among  the  Chinese,  I.  21. 

CHRIST  (Jesus).  Duration  of  his  ministry,  I.  321.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  67.  Testi- 
mony oi  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  8L  463, 464. 
Of  the  Talmuds,  81.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  81,  82.  Of  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  JSlius,   Lampridius,  Celsus,  and  Porphyry,  82. 

( )l  Julian  and  Mohammed,  83.     Jesus  Christ  put  for  his  doctrine, 

359,  Parables,  why  used  by  him,  368,  369.  Superiority  of  his 
parable-,  369,  370.  '  Difficulties  in  his  genealogy  solved,  100,401. 
II".  118.  Why  he  used  external  means  in  performing  some  of 
his  miracles,  99,  100. ;  and  gave  differeni  degrees  of  notoriety  to 
them,  98,  99.  Their  number^  101.  Variety,  ibid  Design,  101, 
lo-j.  Greatness,  102.  Before  whom  wrought,  103.  In  what  man- 
net  wrought,  3nd.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid. 
A  critical  examination  of  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  particularly 
ibe  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  ibid.  The  feeding  of  five 
thousand  men.  104  The  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ibid.  The 
giving  of  sigh)  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  104,  10S 
The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  lo.">.  Of  the  widow's  son 
ai  v.in,  ibid.  And  of  Lazarus,  105, 106.  The  circumstances  of 
his  Resurrection  stated  and  scrutinized,  106 — 1 15.   And  of  Ins  Aa- 

on,  lb").    The  miracles  of  Christ  compared  with  pretended 

n  and  popish  miraeles.  115—119.  Character  of  Christ,  149. 
i .  hi, i, me-  of  heathen  adversaries  to  his  life  and  character,  <sl 
— 83.  Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels,  Chubb  and  Rous- 
seau, to  ins  character,  156.  and  note.  Christ  a  greater  prophet 
thanMosi  ,453,454.  Salvation  only  through  him,  462  Neces- 
.,i  believing  in  in  in.  and  danger  of  rejecting  hint,  ibid.  Chrisl 
put  lor  in-  doctrine,  359  See  Mi  bsiab. 
'        fanity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  <>i'  the  New 

intent  I  87.    And  thai  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Gibbon's  five  secondary  causes  of  its  success  refuted,  133.    lis 

lion  by  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  non-universality, 

no  -  I  its  divine  original,  but  rather  a  confirmation, 

pi  nsauon  introductory  to  it,  l  17,  I  18. 

Excellence  of  its  doctrines,  1 1'J— 151.    And  morality,  IS 

Superiority  o|   us  motives  to  duly,   156—158.     lis  doctrines  not 


contrary  to  reason,  158 — 160.  Its  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment 
not  improbable,  160,  161.  Docs  not  establish  u  system  of  priest- 
craft, 161.  162.  Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on  the  contrary  in- 
\  ins  it,  162.  Its  morality  not  too  strict!  162,  163.  .Nor  any  of  its 
moral  precepts  unreasonable  and  impracticable,  163,  164.  Does 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  164.  Nor  overlook  the  generous  sen- 
timents of  friendship,  164,  165.;  and  of  patriotism,  16.'>.  166.  \..r 
inculcate  either  intolerance  or  persecution,  166,  167.  The  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  (evinced  by  (acts)  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  169 — 175.  Comparison  of  the 
actual  effects  of  die  Gospel,  with  those  produced  by  the  atheisti- 
cal philosophy,  175 — 177.  A  further  proof  that  it  is  from  Cod,  is 
afforded  by  its  superiority  over  all  other  religions,  177.  Particu- 
larly in  its  perfection,  ibid,  lis  openness,  ibid.  Its  adaptation  to 
the  capacities  of  all  men,  178.  The  spirituality  of  its  worship* 
ibid.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  ilic  world,  179.  Its  humilia- 
tion of  man  and  exalting  the  Deity,  ibid.  Its  restoration  of  order 
to  the  world,  ibid.  Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions 
from  the  heart,  ibid.  lis  contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  am- 
bition of  mankind,  ibid.  lis  restoring  the  divine  image  to  man, 
Und  lis  mighty  effects,  ibid  Examination  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  448 — 450. 
Chris/inns,  exemplary  character  and  conduct  of,  I.  169,  170.  At- 
tested by  iheir  heaihcn  ad  versaries,  83 — 85.  170.  The  crimes  of 
nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on  the  Gospel,  173. 
Chronicle!  (two  books  oi\,  ll.  222.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author  and 
date,  ibid.  Scope  and  analysis  of  these  books.  223!  Obeen  ations 
on  these  books,  224.  Account  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldce  para 
phrases  on,  I.  263. 
Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considered,  and  shown  to  bo 
unfounded,  I.  404,  405.  Importance  of,  to  biblical  students,  349l 
i  'hubb  '  Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion, 
I.  23,  24.  His  hypocrisy,  26.  Involuntary  testimony  of,  to  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  68.;  and  to"  his  character,  155. 
Churches  (Christian),  slate  of,  necessary  to  be  known  in  studying 

the  Epistles,  I.  393. 
Cilicisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  199. 
Circumcision,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  tho 

Old  Testament,  I.  66. 
Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  I.  31,  32.;  as  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  35,  36.;  and 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  49,  50. 
Clonus's  (Isidore)  revision  of  the  Vulgate  version,  notice  of,  I.  277. 
Classification  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  293,  294. 
CI i  mi  nl  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  .New- 
Testament,  I.  43. 
< 'him  nl  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 

Testament,  I.  45. 
Commie,  or  kindred  languages,  what  so  termed,  I.  199.     Account 
of  them,  ibid.    The  use  of  the  cognate  languages  lor  illustrating 
the  Scriptures  elucidated,  199.  311,  312. 
Cm  in  ah  nee  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  with  the 
relations  of  profane  authors  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  1.49— 52. 
69—87. 
Coins  (ancient),  collateral   testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  88—91.    Importance  of,  as  an  hermeneutical 
aid,  350. 
Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion,  I.  23. 

1  lis  hypocrisy,  26. 
Colossians,  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to,  II.  340.     Account  of  the  church 
at  Colossee,  341.     Dale  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.    Its  occasion,  ibid. 
Scope  and  analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 
Commt  ntaries,  different  classes  of,  I.  352.   Of  commentaries,  strictly 
so  called,  ibid.    Their  utility,  353.    Design  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
consulting   them.  ibid.     Rules  for  consulting  them  io  the  best 
advantage,  353,  354. 
Comparison  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  of  an  alle- 
gory. I.  365. 
Compulsion,  varieties  of)  in  differeni  nations,  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  I.  76. 

Ciiiijiiiuri  (critical),  a  ■ io  of  various  readings,  1.284.     Rules 

lor  applying  il  to  the  determination  of  various  readings,  28 
Cmisii  i  a  1 1  a  a/ ml  i /u  n  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205.  209. 

Contemporary  Writers,  testi iv  of,  a  source  for  ascertaining  tho 

meaning  of  Scripture)  I.  3-J9 — 333 
ConU  ii.  definition  of,  I.  836     Kuhs  for  investigating  it.  3H7.  338 
Importance  of  attending  to  the  context,  in  the  interpretation  .of 
allegorii 
Contradictions,  alleged  to  cvist  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,' and 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  399,  W0.     In  historical  pa 
400 — lol.     In  chronology,  404,   105.     Between   prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment,  106.     In  doctrine,  106—408.     Apparent  contra- 
dictions i rality,  408—41 1.     Between  the  sac  red  writers,  ll  I 

— 118    Between  sacred  and  profane  writers,  41fl-    120.    Seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things,  120     122 
1 1  mil  w  nil  i  he  i  iciiy,  t  lie  urns!  c  mi  Hen  i  degree  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  1 1   '-'•,('' 

Conversion  of  I'aul.  remarks  on.  II    39  ! 

Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  I 
Corinthians  (Sainl  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  .  II.  334  Paul's  i  h 
ol  the  Gentile  Corinthians  confirmed  by  profane  historian!  I  BO 
Siate  of  the  Corinthian  church,  ll.  334  •  >■  i  asion  and  scope  of 
tins  Epistle,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  335.  I  tote  and  genu* 
in.  iic--,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  question,  how  many  epistles 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ibid. 
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Corinthians  (Saint  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to),  II.  335.  Date  and 
where  written,  336.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.  Its  scope, 
ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  it,  ibid.  A 
supposed  chronological  difficulty  in  this  Epistle  elucidated,  336, 
337.  No  other  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  but  the  two 
which  are  now  extant,  I.  57,  58.  II.  335. 

Corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  impossibility  of,  proved,  I.  52 — 58. 
Wilful  corruption,  how  far  a  cause  of  various  readings,  285. 

Coimsels  of  perfection,  nature  and  fallacy  of,  I.  396.  note. 

Covenant,  book  of  the,  I.  57. 

Creation  of  the  world,  true  account  of,  unknown  to  the  ancient 
philosophers.  I.  17.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  profane 
history,  69.  And  by  the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  I. 
420,  421. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  59.  Proofs  that  the 
writers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was 
never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents,  ibid.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  ibid  And  also  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 60.  These  writings  never  charged  with  containing  false- 
hoods, ibid.  This  proved  at  large  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
60 — 62.  And  the  New  Testament,  62.  The  writers  of  which 
were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the  events 
related,  62,  63.  And  could  not  have  recorded  the  actions  ascrib- 
ed to  Christ,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  62.  Were  neither  enthu- 
siasts nor  fanatics,  63.  Were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor 
did  nor  could  deceive  others,  63,  64.  But  on  the  contrary  they 
were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity,  64,  65.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  66.  And  suffered  every  thing  for  the 
truth  of  their  narration,  ibid.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day,  of  monuments 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  therein  recorded,  66,67.  And  by  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment, and  propagation  of  Christianity,  67,  68.  Testimonies  from 
natural  and  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
69—78.  And  also  of  the  New  Testament,  78—83.  The  silence 
of  profane  authors  concerning  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rians no  argument  against  their  credibility.  85 — 87.  Which  is 
further  confirmed  by  coins  and  medals,  88—91.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  185.     Credibility  of  miracles,  proved,  95 — 97. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  I.  159.  note. 

Cretans,  St.  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  by  profane  writers,  I.  81. 
Christianity,  when  planted  in  Crete,  II.  347. 

Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  objects  of,  I.  188. 

Cyprian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  42. 

Cyprian  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  209.  note. 

Cyrenius,  census  of,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 


D'alembert,  miserable  death  of,  I.  176. 

Daniel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  277.  His  predictions  relative 
to  the  four  great  monarchies,  I.  129.  Analysis  of  his  prophecies, 
II.  277 — 279.  Observations  on  their  canonical  authority  and  style, 
with  a  refutation  of  neologian  objections,  279 — 282.  Account  of 
the  spurious  additions  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  282. 

Darkness,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Dates  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348. 

David,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  I.  411, 412. 
List  of  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239.  241. 

Deborah,  remarks  on  the  ode  of,  II.  217.  note. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  origin  of,  I.  22.  note.  Are 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written,  which 
is  either  wise  or  good,  ibid.  Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reason 
is  a  sufficient  guide  to  man,  disproved,  ibid.  A  summary  of  their 
absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  concerning  religion,  the  worship 
of  God,  and  a  future  stale,  23 — 25.  And  concerning  morals,  25. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  25,  26.  And  on  individuals, 
26.  Effects  of  their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel, 176,  177. 

Deities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  I.  16.  and  note  8.,  21.  Hor- 
rid rites  of,  and  their  effects,  16,  17.     See  Idolatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  confirm- 
ed by  indubitable  testimonies  from  natural  and  civil  history,  I. 
72 — 75.  And  by  the  Apamean  medal,  88.  Infidel  objections  to 
it  refuted,  75,  76. 

De  Rossi,  notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by,  I.  219. 

Design  of  the  sacred  writers  in  composing  their  narratives,  a  source 
of  apparent  contradictions  in  historical  passages,  I.  400 — 402. 
And  also  in  points  of  doctrine,  408. 

Deuteronomy  (book  of),  date  and  chronology  of,  II.  210,  211.  Its 
scope,  211.  Prediction  relative  to  the  Messiah  contained  in  it 
illustrated,  ibid.  I.  453,  454.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  II.  211,  212. 
Observations  on  this  book,  212. 

Dialects  of  the  Greek  Testament,  I.  196—199. 

&>x5«*y,,  import  of,  I.  28.  39. 

ai*^*^*,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  examined, 
I.  448—450. 

Dissection,  curious,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  202.  note. 

Divisions  (ancient  and  modern)  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  212 — 215. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof  that  it  must  be  from  God, 
I.  142.    Doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  142,  143.  II.  236,  237. 


Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses,  and  by  the  prophets,  I.  143 — 148. 
Summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  149.  ;  particularly  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  thereby  procured 
for  man,  150 — 152.  Alleged  contradictions  in  doctrines  proved 
to  have  no  foundation,  406 — 408.  On  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  393—395. 

Double  Sense  of  prophecy,  I.  390,  391. 

Dramatic  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  1.  381. 

Dreams,  prophetic,  II.  255. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  I.  171.  note. 


Eber's  (Paul)  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Ebionitcs.  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46. 

Ecdesiastes  (book  of),  II.  247.  Its  title,  author,  and  canonical  au- 
thority, ibid.  Its  scope  and  synopsis,  247,  248.  Observations  on 
this  book,  249. 

Ecdcsiasticus  (apocryphal  book  of),  account  of,  II.  291. 

Edessene  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  206. 

Editions  (ancient)  of  the  Scripture,  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  I.  280. 

Effect,  metonymy  of,  I.  360. 

Egypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125.  The 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  explained,  409. 
Remarks  on  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  II.  206, 
207.  Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote  antiquity  disproved, 
I.  73.  Confirmations  of  Scripture  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
88,  89. 

Egyptian  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273.  Egyptian  Recen- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  205. 

Eichhorn's  theory  of  recensions,  account  of,  I.  209. 

Elegiac  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  narrative  of,  I.  422. 

Emphases,  definition  of,  I.  326,  327.  -  Different  kinds  of,  327.  Em- 
phasis  of  the  Greek  article,  327,  328.  Emphases  of  other  words, 
328.  Emphatic  adverbs,  ibid.  Real  emphases,  ibid.  Rules  for 
the  investigation  of  emphatic  words,  328,  329. 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  in,  I.  174. 

Enoch,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  traditions,  I.  71.  Re- 
marks on  the  apocryphal  book  of,  supposed  to  be  quoted  bv  the 
Apostle  Jude,  318.  II.  377. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  I.  63.  Proof  that  Moses  was  not  an 
enthusiast,  60.  Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  63.  Especially 
Saint  Paul,  II.  322,  323. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  I.  90.  That  city,  why  termed  XEP.. 
kopol,  90,  91.  Account  of  the  church  at,  II.  338.  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  338,  339.  Its 
date,  339.  Occasion  and  scope,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  contents, 
ibid.     Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  importance  of,  II.  329,  330.  Their  number 
and  order,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  330.  Of  the  Catholic, 
epistles,  ibid.  General  plan  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  ibid.  Causes 
of  their  obscurity  explained,  331.  Remarks  on  the  phraseology 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular,  ibid.  Rules  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  most  beneficially,  I.  393 — 395.  Subscriptions 
attached  to  them,  215.     See  Catholic  Epistles. 

Epithets  of  Scripture,  different  kinds  of,  I.  325. 

Esdras,  account  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  of,  II.  289,  290. 

Esther  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  225,  226.  Argument, 
266.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  this  book,  I.  263.  Apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  II.  290. 

Ethan,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125,  126. 

Elhiopic  language,  notice  of,  I.  199.  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 273,  274. 

Euscbius's  account  of  the  classification  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  42.  Notice  of  his  Harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels,  319,  320.;  and  of  his  recension  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  268.     Eusebian  Sections,  214. 

Euthalius;  Sections  of,  1.  214. 

Evangelists,  were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of, 
the  facts  recorded  by  them,  I.  62,  63.  Were  not  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics,  63.  Neither  did  nor  could  deceive  or  impose  upon 
others,  63,  64.  Were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity, 
64,  65.  Appealed  to  notorious  proofs,  66.  Suffered  every  thing 
for  the  truth  of  their  narrative,  ibid.  On  the  credibility  and  in- 
spiration of  the  evangelists.— See  Credibility,  Inspiration. 

Evidence.     See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evil  (moral  and  physical),  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, I.  17.  The  Bible  account  of  it  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers,  70. 

Exodus  (book  of),  Title,  II.  206.  Author  and  date,  ibid.  Occasion 
and  subject-matter,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah, 
ibid.    Synopsis,  ibid.    Illustration  of  Exodus,  eh.  vii. — xj.  206,207. 

Expositors.     See  Commentators. 

Ezekiel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  283.  Canonical  authority  of 
his  prophecies,  ibid.  Their  scope,  284.  Analysis  of  them,  284— 
286.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  286.  Supposed  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Jeremiah  reconciled,  I.  124. 

Ezra  (book  of),  II.  224.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument, 
scope,  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  224,  225.  Observations  on 
a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra,  225. 
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GENERAL  INDEX. 


Faith,  analogy  of,  1.  342.    Rules  f<>r  Investigating  it,  312—344. 

FaU  of  man,  Mosaic  accounl  oil  confirmed  by  i fie  existence  of 
mora*!  evil,  and  by  historical  testimony,  I.  69 — 71. 

Families  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts]  account  (if,  I-  '-'18.  And  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  204 — 212. 

Fathers,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
ll  —  l.").  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  interpretation 
oi  Scripture,  346—348.  Remarks  mi  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  11.  Authority  of  their  quotations  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  281.  Rules  for  applying  their  quotations  to  the  de- 
termination of  various  readings,  288,  289. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  singular  propriety  of  Saint  Paul's 
address  to,  illustrated,  II.  327. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by  heathen  writers,  I.  78. 

Fig-tree,  the  withering  of  me  barren,  explained,  I.  102. 

Ftguratirx  Language,  origin  of  [.355.  Distinction  between  figures 
of  words  and  figures  of  thought,  ibid.  General  observations  on 
the  interpretation  of  tropes  and  figures,  355 — 3.08.  The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  prophets  sometimes  the  source  of  seeming 
contradictions,  406.  Sec  Allegory,  Hyperbole,  Irony,  Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Parable,  Proverbs,  and  Synecdoche. 

First-born,  on  the  destruction  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

First  dm/  (it  the  week,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

I'm  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding  of,  I.  104. 

l-'ln s,  mi  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

i'nilns  i  nut  Gracis,  account  of,  I.  212. 

Fool,  hOW    to  be  answered.  I.  397. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  1.29. 

And  the  .New  Testament,  40.  54,  o">. 
Forgiveness  of  sins,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150. 
France,  horrible  state  of,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  conse- 

quence  of  infidelity,  I.  25,  20. 
Frederick  IF.  king  of  Prussia,  impious  tenets  of,  I.  21. 
Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name,  in  the  Gospel,  1. 1G5. 
i'mns.  on  the  plague  of,  II.  20G. 
Future  state.    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


Gai.atians,  account  of,  II.  337.     Date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epislle  to 
them,  ibid.     Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.   Occasion  and 
Bcope,  ibid.     Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  "Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  338. 
Oauio,  character  of,  I.  79. 

Qaon  (rabbi  Saadias),  Arabic  version  by,  notice  of,  I.  274. 
Qemaras  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  accounl  of,  I.  345. 
Genealogy,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  1.351,352. 
The  seeming  contradictions  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour, 
ns  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  examined  and  reconciled, 
400,401.  117.  418.     Importance  of  the  genealogies  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles,  11.223. 
Genesis i  (book  of ),  title,  H.  203.    Author,  204.    Date,  ibid.    General 
argument,  ibid.    Scope,  ibid.    Tj  pes  of  the  .Messiah  in  this  book 
ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  und.    Summary  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  as  exhibited  in  tins  book,  I.  142,  143.    The  literal  sense 
of  the  firsl  three  chapters  vindicated,.  II.  205.     Whcnco  Moses 
derived  Ins  materials  for  it,  I.  34. 
Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 

Christianity,  I.  136.. 
Genuineness  defined,  I.  28.     Criteria  for  distinguishing  genuine 
from   spurious   writings,   39,40.     Genuineness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment demonstrated,  28 — 32.:  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  32 — 
38      Vnd  of  the  New  Testament,  40 — 50.    Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  184. 
i .       raphy,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible;  I.  351. 
i .  ,.  testimony  of,  to  the  i  redibility  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 

the  deluge,  I.  '.  I,  72 
German  Dunns,  heterodox  notions  of  many  of,  I.  326.     Refutation 
oi  their  th<  ory,  thai  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  his 
Vpo  ties  are  doctrinal  accommodations  to. Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudict  ■,  32 1. 
German  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  1. 218. 

(limits.  Mosaic  account  of  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 
Gibbon's  false  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  confuted  by 

facts,!    133     Hi    immoral  principles  exposed,  25. 
Gittith,  import  of.  II.  2 1  I 
Glossaries,  nature  of,  I.  335.     Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advan- 

tage,  ibid 
Gnostics,  tenets  of,  refuted  by  St.  John,  II.  316. 
God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  imperfectly  known  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  I    16,  17.     \nd  also  among  the  modern 
heathens,  21,22    Sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
God,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  142,  143.     I  nder  the  Mosaii  dis- 

pensi o,  1  13     l  15      Vnd  in  the  Gospel,  1  19,  150. 

Gomel,  meaning  of  II  294  General  design  ->i  the  Gospels,  295 
Their  number,  ibid.  Vnd  importance,  Und.  The  sources  of  the 
finl  three  Gospel  examined,  385—393.  Why  rejected  by  the 
unbelieving  .lews,  I.  134,  135.  And  by  the  Gentiles,  136.  See 
ianUy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  John,  Luke,  Harfc,  and  Matlhevo, 
in  tliis  Index. 

Gothu  version  of  the  Bible,  at unl  of,  I.  277.     l>'  scription  of  the 

I  psal  manuscript  of  I    iportant  remain-  of.  discovered 

in  the    \inbro-ian  bbr.irv  at   Milan.  278,  279. 

Governors  and  Governed,  dutiei  of,  under  the  Gospel,  l   153 


Grammatica-Hislorical  Sense,  defined,  I.  323. 

Cml.  Article,  elucidations  of,  I.  327,  328. 

Greek  Language,  the  New  Testament  why  writien  in,  I.  193.  191. 
Similarity  Of  the  \ew  Testament  G reek'  with  that  of  the  Septu- 
agint  version,  193.  Examination  of  its  siyle,  194, 195.  Dialects, 
196—199. 

Gri  ek  \,  rsions  (ancient)  of  the  Old  Testament : — See  Aquila,  Sep- 
tuagint,  Symmachus,  Theodotion. 

Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of,  confirmed  by'hcathcn 
writers,  I.  80. 

GriesbacVs  (Dr.)  system  of  recension  of  the  New  Testament,  ac- 
count of,  I.  205,  206. 


HABABKUE  (the  prophet),  notice  of,  II.  277.  Analysis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Haggai  (the  prophet),  accounl  of  II.  287.  Argument  and  scope  of 
Ins  prophecy,  ibid.     Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Style,  ioid. 

Hagiographa,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  account 
of,  1.  213.    Chaldee  paraphrase  on,  263. 

Ihiil,  <>u  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Haptoroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  origin  of,  I-  213. 

Happiness,  dark  and  confused  notions  ol  the  heathen  concerning, 
I.  18. 

Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion  of,  I.  319.  Observations  on 
the  different  schemes  of  harmonizers,  and  on  the  duration  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  319 — 321. 

Harmony  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  its 
divine  authority  and  original,  I.  167,  168. 

Heathen  Nations  (ancient),  deplorable  stale  of  religion  and  morals 
among,  I.  16 — 20.;  and  among  the  modern  heathens.  21,  22  This 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  22.  Derived 
many  of  their  institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  77,  78.  Their 
characters,  as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  con- 
firmed by  profane  writers,  ho,  81. 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  69 — 71.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  78 — 83.  And  to 
the  beneficial  enacts  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  first  Christians,  170. 

Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196.  Examples  of  them,  and 
observations  on  them,  196,  197.  Utiles  for  the  better  understand- 
ing of  Hebraisms,  197,  198. 

Hebrew  Language,  origin  and  antiquity  of,  I.  189.  Historical  sketch 
of,  190.  Antiquity  of  its  character,  ibid.  Hebrew  vowel  points, 
191,  192.  And  accents,  192.  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  198.  The 
Hebrew  language  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Old  Testament,  31.  Particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  32. 
Notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  manuscripts,  216 — 221.  And  of 
the  printed  editions  i>\  the  Hebrew  Bible,  203. 

Hi  In  i  a-  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  history  of,  from  the  writing  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I.  200.  From  the  lime  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masontes, 
200,  201.  From  the  age  of  the  Masontes  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  201 — 203.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  our  own  lime,  203. 

Hebrews  (Epislle  to),  II.  349.  To  whom  written,  319.  350.  In  what 
language,  351,  352.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  and  by 
whom  written,  352 — 356.  Date  of  tins  Epistle,  356.  lis  occasion 
and  scope,  356,357.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  357.  Observations 
on  it,  ibid. 

Hegesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tesla- 
ment,  I.  43. 

I h  In  tins,  immoral  tenets  of,  I.  25. 

Hi  mint,   psalm  nsci'ibed  to.  II.  240. 

Her bert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  in  religion  and 

morals,  I.  22.  25. 

Heretical  Writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  thq  New  Testament,  I.  15,  46.  \  arious  readings 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  their  works,  889. 

Hermas,  testimony  of  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
\ew  Testament,  I.  15. 

Hesychius's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint,  notice  of,  I.  268. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  sp<  t  imen  of,  with  illustrative  remarks,  I.  267, 
268. 

11,11, 1  (Rabbi),  Codex  of.  I.  203. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  I  21.  Their 
extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted,  74. 

Historians  (profane),  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  nar- 
ratives. |.  69—78.  Vnd  also  of  those  of  the  New  Testament,  78 
— S3.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of  their  g<  nuineness  and  authen- 
ticity, 19—52.  Seeming  inconsistencies  between  the  sacred  and 
profane  historians  accounted  for,  III— lis.  Silence  of  ancient 
historians  concerning  many  facts  accounted  for,  *"> — 87. 

Historical  Books  of  the  <  >ld  Testament,  general  observations  on,  II. 
Their  authors,  ibid.  Importance,  214.  For  analyses  oJ  the 
Historical  Books,  see  then-  several  titles  in  tins  Index, 

Historical  Circumstances,  importance  of  to  the  stud]  of  the  Scrip- 
Lures  generally,  I.  348    351.    «>i  Scripture  allegories  in  partiou- 

Vnd  al I    parables.  368 

Historical  Passages  of  Scripture,  alleged  contradictions  in,  i  onsider- 

ed,  and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  100—404 
Historical  Sensi  of  Scripture,  I   323. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  of,  illustrated.  I.  95,  96.     Hume's 
.   it,  Considered  and  refuted.  96,  91       Historical  testi- 
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mony  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  I.  97,  98.  Historical 
testimony  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 32. 

Historical  Types,  I.  386. 

History  (Jewish),  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  363.  The  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament  histories  conlirmed  by  testimonies 
from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 78.  And  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 78 — 87.  Importance  of  sacred  and  profane  history  to  the 
right  understanding  of  Scripture,  349. 

Hoboes  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  I.  23.  25.  His  base  conduct,  26.  His  involuntary 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  68. 

Holden  (Rev.  George),  important  observations  of,  on  the  impreca- 
tions supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  I.  413. 

Holy  Spirit,  put  for  his  effects,  operations,  and  gifts,  1.  359.  The 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  considered,  447. 

Homilies,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Hosea  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  260.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  260,  261.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  261.  Observations 
on  his  style,  261,  262. 

Hug  (Prof),  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  208,  209. 

Hugo  de  Sanclo  Caro  (Cardinal),  invented  the  division  of  chapters 
in  the  Bible,  I.  213. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  1. 24,  25.  His  objection  against  the  Pentateuch  refuted, 
69.  Refutation  of  his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
96,  97. 

Hyperbole,  nature  of,  I.  272. 


Idolatry  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16,  17.  And  of  the 
modern  heathen  nations,  21,  22.  Idolatry  abolished  by  Chris- 
tianitv,  171. 

Idyl  (Hebrew),  nature  of,  I.  381. 

Ignatius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  45. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible,  I.  166.  Immoral  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  deists  and  atheists  proved,  24 — 26. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  future  state,  imperfectly  known 
to  the'  ancient  philosophers,  I.  18.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
143.  145,  146.  151. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  I.  61,  62.  Of  the  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  62.  And  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  64—66. 

Imprecations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  explained,  I.  413. 

Improvements  (spiritual),  observations  on,  I.  384. 

Indian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  219 — 221. 

Inferential  reading  of  the  Bible,  I.  423.  Its  foundation,  ibid.  Rules 
for  it,  423,  424.  Sources  of  inferences,  424.  Rules  for  ascertain- 
ing them,  424,  425. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22 — 25.  159.  note.  Their  objections  to  the  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  refuted,  158 — 167.  Their  creed  full 
of  contradictions,  159.  note.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  140.  Their  total  want  of 
candour,  158.  and  note.  Effects  of  their  writings  in  France,  25, 
26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Particularly  at  the  hour  of  death, 
176.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objections  of  infidels  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180,  181.  Infidels  proved  to 
be  more  credulous  than  Christians,  182,  183. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on,  II.  242,  243.  And  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 

Inspiration  defined,  I.  92.  443.  Reasonable  and  necessary,  92. 
Criteria  of  inspiration,  93.  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
443.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  443,  444.  Conclusions  thence 
derived,  444 — 446.  Nature  of  prophetic  Inspiration,  II.  257. 
(See  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  &c.) 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  principles  of,  illustrated,  I.  355. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  I.  166,  167.  Though  practised 
by  Jews  and  Pagans,  167.  e 

Irenceus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  43. 

Irony,  nature  of,  I.  372.     Examples  of  it,  ibid. 

Isaiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  262.  Genuineness  of  his  pre- 
dictions, 262 — 265.  Their  scope,  266.  Synopsis  of  their  contents, 
266 — 269.     Observations  on  the  style  of  Isaiah,  269. 

Ishmael,  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122. 

Israelites,  their  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  explained,  I.  409. 
Table  of  their  stations  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

Italian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Italic  version  (ancient),  notice  of,  I.  275,  276. 


Jacob's  family  in  Egypt ;  numerical  difficulties  as  to  the  number 
of  its  members,  solved,  I.  404.,  and  note  2.  The  circumstances 
of  his  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac  considered,  408.,  note. 

Jairus's  daughter  restored  to  life,  I.  105. 

James  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  359.  Genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  his  Epistle,  ibid.    To  whom  addressed,  ibid.     Its  scope,  359, 

'    360.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  360.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Jasher  (book  of),  I.  57.  II.  216. 

Jeduthun,  Psalms  ascribed  to  II.  240. 


Jephthah  proved  not  to  have  immolated  his  daughter,  I.  411. 

Jeremiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  272.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, 273.  Different  collections  of  them,  272.  Their  chrono- 
logical order,  273.  Synopsis  of  their  contents,  273 — 275.  His 
predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  275.  Observations  on  his 
style,  276.     See  Lamentations. 

Jericho  (Codex  of),  I.  203. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  41.     Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of,  275,  276. 

Jerusalem,  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of,  and  their  ful- 
filment, I.  129,  130.  458 — 462.  Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum,  263. 

Jesus.     See  Christ,  Messiah. 

Jewish  Nation,  predictions  concerning,  I.  123,  124.  The  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  them  accounted  for,  134.  136.  Did  not  corrupt 
the  Old  Testament,  52,  53  The  seels,  morals,  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane writers,  80.  Account  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews, 
219 — 221.  The  miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and  subsequently 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  460. 

Jewish  Writers,  benefit  of,  in  studying  the  Bible,  I.  344 — 346. 

Job  (book  of),  II.  227.     Its  title,  ibid.     Job,  a  real  character,  227 

228.  In  what  age  he  lived,  228,  229.     Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job, 

229,  230.  Its  author  and  canonical  authority,  230,  231.  Structure 
of  the  poem,  231,  232.  Its  argument  and  scope,  232 — 234.  Spu- 
rious addition  to  it,  234,  235.  Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  ad- 
vantage, 235.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  235,  236.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  this  book,  236,  237. 

Joel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on 
its  style,  ibid. 

John  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  313,  314.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  313.  Its 
date,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  ibid.  Especially  of  John  vii.  53.  and 
viii.  1 — 11.,  315.  Occasion  and  design,  315,  316.  Analysis  of  its 
contents,  316,  317.  His  Gospel  a  supplement  to  the  other  three, 
318.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  Coincidences  between  it 
and  his  first  epistle,  I.  51,  52.,  notes.  Genuineness  and  canonical 
authority  of  his  first  General  Epistle,  II.  364.  Its  date,  364,  365. 
To  whom  written,  365.  Its  structure,  occasion,  and  scope,  365, 
366.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  366.  Style,  ibid.  The  question 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  considered,  366 — 376.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date, 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  376.  The  second 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  The  third 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Observations 
on  this  Epistle,  ibid.     See  Revelation. 

Jonah,  circumstance  of  his  being  in  a  whale's  belly  explained,  I. 
422      Scope  and  analysis  of  his  prophetical  book,  H.  259. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  Targum  of,  I.  263.  Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  ibid. 

Joseph  (Rabbi),  Targum  of,  on  the  Hagiographa,  I.  263. 

Josephus,  account  of,  I.  346.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  30.  And  to  the  accounts  of 
princes  and  governors,  79.  Especially  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  81.  Vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  that  testimony, 
463,  464.  Importance  of  his  writings  as  a  source  for  ascertaining 
various  readings,  288.  And  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  346. 
His  silence  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ac- 
counted for,  419. 

Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones  raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  L 
100,  101. 

Joshua  (book  of),  author,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of,  II.  214, 
215.  Its  argument,  215.  Scope,  215,  216.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 216.     Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

Josiah,  prophecy  concerning,  I.  123,  124. 

Judas  Iscariot,  character  of,  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I.  155.  note  1. 

Jude  (the  apostle),  account  of,  II.  377.  Genuineness  of  his  Epistle, 
ibid.  Its  date,  378.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.     Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Judges  (book  of),  II.  216.  Its  date  and  author,  217.  Its  scope  and 
chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on 
this  book,  ibid. 

Judgment  (future),  doctrine  of,  not  improbable,  I.  160,  161. 

Judith,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  47.  And  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  83.     And  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Justification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150,  151. 

Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  I.  44.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  ibid. 

Juvenal,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  I.  83. 


Kant's  theory  of  interpretation,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

Karkaphensian  recension,  I.  272. 

Kennicott  (Dr.),  account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  collated  by, 
I.  218,  219. 

Kt$uKxix,  account  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  I.  214. 

Keri  and  Kelib,  account  of,  I.  201. 

Kings  (the  two  books  of),  II.  220.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author,  220, 221. 
Argument  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  221.  And  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  222.   Observations  on  these  books,  ibid. 

Korah  (sons  of),  psalms  inscribed  for,  II.  239. 
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LactANTIUS,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  42.  ;  and  to  tlie  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gospel,  170. 

Lam  man  miraculously  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  I.  105. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  date  of,  II.  27G.  Synopsis  of  the  con- 
Mi'  this  book,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  and  structure 
of  this  book,  ibid. 

Lttmpridiiu,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ,  I.  82. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31. 
Of  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  us  authenticity,  32.  Of  the  New 
Teetaaaent,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  48,  49.  See  the  ar- 
ticles ( 'infinite  Languages,  Urn/,.  Hebrew. 

Laodirea,  c  Lurch  of,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  to  by  St.  Paul, 
I.  58.      Pretended  epistle  of  Paul  Id  them.  441. 

Latin  Version*  ancienl   of  the  Scripture*,  account  of,  I.  275— 277. 

LaHnisiru of  the  New  Testament,  I.  l'J8. 

Lur. — "The  Law,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
212. 

Law  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  32, 
33.    Table  or  harmony  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  arranged  under 

heads.  II.  212.  213. 

Lazarus,  miracle  of  die  resurrection  of,  examined,  I.  105,  106. 

Legal  types,  1.  386. 

J.  iters,  antiquity  of  Hebrew,  I.  190.     Form  of  Greek   letters    in 

manuscripts,  221. 
Leviticus  (book  of),  title,  author,  and  dale,  II.  207.     Scope,  ibid. 
lis  ut'  its  contents,  2(17,  208. 

Lice,  on  the  plague  of,  11.  200. 

LiU  ml  sense,  nature  of,  I.  322.  In  what  cases  the  literal  meaning 
Dt'  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  retained,  or  given  up,  350,  357. 
Vindication  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  lirst  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  II.  205. 

Literature,  inllueiice  of  the  Gospel  on,  I.  172,  173. 

LoeuStS,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Kgypt,  II.  207. 

Longi  eitij  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  confirmed  by  profane  history,  I.  71. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Lillian's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint  version,  I.  268. 

La,  inn,  the  philosopher,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  I.  85. 

Luke  (St.),  account  of,  II.  307.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Vindication  of  its 
genuineness  from  the  objections  of  Michael  is,  308,  309.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  309,  310.  Of 
chapter  viii.  verses  27.  to  39.,  310.;  and  of  chapter  xxii.  verses 
43.  and  If.  i/nd.  His  narrative  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
I.  19,  50.  HO. ;  and  bv  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  90,  91.  Date 
of  his  Gospel,  II.  310.  For  whom  written,  310,  311.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  311.  Synopsis  of  its  ((intents,  312,  313.  Observations 
on  the  style  of  his  Gospel,  313.     See  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Lycaonians,  I'  to,  illustrated,  II.  326. 

Lying,  systematically  taught  b 

Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381 


Maccabees,  account  of  the  first  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292.    Of 
the  second  book,  ibid.     Of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  293.     Of 

the   filth   hook,  i/nd. 

Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal  duties  of,  I.  153. 
Mahalath  and  Mahatath-LeannotA,  import  of,  11.213. 
Malabar  roast,  account  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  MS.  brought  from,  I. 

219,  22a 
Malachi    the  prophet  I,  account  of,  II.  288,  289.    Occasion  and  scope 

of  his  prophecy,  289.    Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 
V        Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and  fiill  of,  confirmed  by 

proline   historian-,   I.  69,  70.      Mutual  duties  between  man  and 

man,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  152,  158. 
Manasses,  apocryphal  prayer  of,  If  292. 
IfairtdM  np's  qf  tin  Bible,  agreement  of  all  that  arc  extant,  a  proof 

oi  in  oncorrupted  preservation,  I.  51,  55.    Use  of  manuscript 

for  determining  various  readin 
Manuscripts 'Hebrew)  of  tin  ()i.t>  Testament,  different  (lasses  of, 

[.216    The  rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagogue*,  ibid.    Pules 

attended  to  in  copying  them.  217.   Square  manuscripts  in  private 
i  Hebrew  manuscripts,  ibid.   Order  of  book 

in  them,  21'  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  218, 

219.    Modem  families  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  218.     Notices  oi 

the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews,  219— 221.    Manuscripts  of 

the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  S  !  I 
Manuscripts  [Greek)  of  the  ScrrvASt  it  Vkebion,  account  of  l.  122 

—229. 
Manuscripts  (On  I    of  Ou    Nvn   Tibtamiwt,  on  what  materials 

written,  I.  291.     Form  of  letters,  tow*.    Abbreviations,  iMci.    Co- 

I 'nl i i,i/i.ii st i   or   n.sriij.li.  222.      Account    of   the    different 

families,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  205 — 212.    On 

the    Indus   mm    ilnnis.    or    coincidence    between    man 

manuscripts  amd  the  Vulgate  version,  SIS  Descriptions  of 
manuscripts  containing  bra  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
222 — 226,    <>i  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  is 

part,  which  ha\e  been  ic-ed  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 229—861, 
Marciom,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  16. 


Mark  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  304.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
bis  I  Soepel,  304,  305.  Its  title,  304.  Its  date,  305.  Occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.     In  what  language  written,  ibid     Synopsis  of  its 

contents,  305,  306.  Examination  of  the  question,  whether  Saint 
Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  300. 
Style  of  his  Gospel,  307. 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  I.  83. 

Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  of  truth,  I.  00. 

Miisr/ii/.  psalms,  why  so  called,  II.  213. 

Masons,  account  of,  I.  201,  202.     Estimate  of  its  real  value,  202. 

Massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  I.  419. 

Mntt/ir/i's  system  of  recensions  considered,  I.  206. 

Mat//,,  w  Sami),  account  of,  II.  290.  Title  of  his  Gospel,  295.  Its 
dale,  290,  297.  In  what  language  written,  297,  298.  Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  299.  Particularly  of  the  first 
two  chapters,  299 — 302.  Hist  tospel,  tor  whom  written,  302,  303. 
Sj  DOpsis  of  us  contents,  303.  Observations  on  lis  style,  ibid.  His 
narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  vindicated, 
I.  119.  Apparent  contradiction  between  his  account  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy  and  that  of  Saint  Luke  reconciled,  400,  401. 
•117,   lis. 

M,  aning  of  words,  general  rules  for  the  investigation  of,  I.  324 — 326 

Medals  [ancient),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  88 
—92. 

Mediator,  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of,  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  I.  70,  71. 

Megillolh,  a  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notice  of,  I.  213. 
note  ■'-    And  oi'theTargum  orChaldee  paraphrase  on  it.  963. 

Mekama,  a  species  of  Oriental  poetry,  nature  of,  II.  232.  note  2.  The 
hook  of  Job  a  poem  of  this  description,  ibid. 

Melilo  (Bishop  of  Sard  is),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  43. 

Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  observations  on  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  concerning,  I.  120,  127.  390—393. 
Messiah,  or  the  Ch«ist. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  conn  ruins;  the  Mtmak,  and 
their  fulfilment : — That  a  Messiah  should  come,  I.  127.  451.  The 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  was  to  dime,  127.451.  That 
he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together,  451.  From  whom  he  was 
to  be  descended,  127.  451.  That  he  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  451.  That  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles, 
451,  452.  Predictions  relative  to  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension,  128.  452,  453.  Predictions  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  453 
— 450. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  relative  to  his  men  suffcri 

and  their  fulfilment ': — Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  lor  the  con- 
firmation of  his  disciples'  faith.  I.  150,  157.  Relative  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings,  ami  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  129.  457,  458.  His  resurrection  arid 
ascension,  457.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apostles, 
129.  Prophecies  concerning  the  various  minute  circumstances 
which  were  to  precede,  accompany,  ami  follovt  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  129,  130.  458 — 402.  Prophecies  concerning  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  their  alleged  non-fulfil- 
ment, 130—141. 

Metaphors,  nature  of,  I.  361.  Sources  of  Scripture  metaphors,  361, 
362.  The  works  of  nature,  362.  The  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life,  363.  Religion  and  things  connected  with  it,  ibid. 
Sacred  history,  ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  them,  355 — 
358. 

Mi  tony  my,  nature  of,  I.  359.  Metonymy  of  the  cause,  359,  360.  Of 
the  effect,  360.    Of  the  subject,  ifnd.     Of  the  adjunct,  300.  361. 

Mm,/,  (the  prophet),  account  of  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  270,2*1.  His  predic- 
tion concerning  the  Messiah,  271.   Observations  on  his  style,  ibid. 

Mil  hmlis(S.  I).),  notice  of  his  system  of  recension-  of  the  .New  Tes- 
tament, I.  200. 

Mi.litam.  or  Golden  Psalms,  II.  242. 

Miilianitis.  severity  Of  Moses  to,  vindicated,  I.    110. 

Ministry  of  Christ,  duration  of,  I.  321. 

Miracles  recorded  in  me  Scriptures  are  proofeof  their  divine  inspi- 
ration, '•  93.  Definition  ofa  miracle,  93,  94.  Nature  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles.  94.  Their  design,  94,  95.  The  credibility 
oi  miracles  pm\cd,  95 — 98.  Refutation  of  the  sophistry  oi  Mr. 
Hume,  96,  97.  Sis  criteria  lor  ascertaining  miracles,  98,99.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popi>h  miracles,  99.  note.  Why  Jesus 
Christ  on  some  occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons  healed 
by  him,  98,  99.    And  used  ('Menial  applications,  99,  100.    Appli- 

catit f  our  sii  criteria  to  several  miracles  related  in  the  old 

Testament,  100,  And  le  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesul  and  his  apostles,  101.  Their  number,  ibid. 
Variety,  ibid.  Design,  101, 102.  Greatness,  102  Persona  by  or 
before  whom  they  were  wrought,  102,  103.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 103.  Their  effects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  sWb!.  Ex- 
amination of  soma  of  tin  in.  103— 106.  Particularly  of  the  miracle 
•  •  i  Christ's  resurrection,  106—115.  General  summary  of  tiu 
mint  i  mm  miracles,  115,  110.  Comparison  of  the miracles  related 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  mirai  lea,  1 10 
— 119.    Cessation  of  miracles,  11".  118.  note.    The  moral  ami 

religious  instruction  concealed  under  the  m ir.o  h  ~  ot  .1,  -i,.  <  hnst. 

illustrated,  3E  I 
Mismor  and  Mismor-Shur,  titles  of  the  Psalms,  probable  import  of, 
11.213. 
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Misna,  account  of,  I.  344,  345. 

Mistakes  of  transcribers,  a  cause  of  various  readings,  I.  283,  284. 

Mohammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Gospels,  I.  83.  De- 
plorable slate  of  religion  and  morals  among  his  followers,  22. 
The  spread  of  Mohammedism  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  137.  Its  progress  accounted 
lor,  137,  138. 

Monarchies  (the  four  great),  Daniel's  prediction  concerning,  and  its 
fulfilment,  I.  126. 

Moral  Paris  of  Scripture,  rules  for  interpreting,  I.  395 — 398. 

Moral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186,  187. 

Moral  iSense  of  Scripture,  Kant's  theory  of,  unfounded,  I.  323,  324. 

Morality,  apparent  contradictions  to,  in  the  Scriptures,  considered, 
and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  4u8 — 114.  Morality  of  the 
patriarchal  ages,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  146,  147.  Of 
the  Gospel,  152 — 156.  Superior  motives  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel,  156 — 158.  It  is  not  too  strict,  162,  163.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cable,^, 164. 

Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  observations  of,  I.  23. 

Moses  not  a  mythological  but  a  real  person,  I.  34,  35.  77.  Charac- 
ter of,  as  an  historian,  59.  Was  not  an  enthusiast,  60.  Was  not 
himself  imposed  upon,  ibid.  Did  not  impose  upon  others,  61.  His 
impartiality,  ibid.  Credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed  by  tes- 
timonies from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 77.  Observations  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  100,  101.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  453,  454.  His  predictions  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  fulfilment,  123.  Summary  view  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  143 — 147. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  148. 
Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  II.  203.  Psalms  ascribed  to 
him,  239.  Accounts  of  his  genuine  writings;  see  the  articles 
Deuteronomy,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  i\  umbers,  Pentateuch, 
in  this  index. 

Murrain  among  cattle,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Muthlabben,  import  of,  IL  243. 

Mi/steries  (Grecian),  inefficacy  of,  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of 
"view,  I.  17. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
1.  158,  159. 

Mystical  Sense  of  Scripture  defined,  I.  323.  Necessity  of  it  argued 
a  priori,  382.  Instances  of  it  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 382,  383.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  a  sublime  mystical  alle- 
gory, II.  251—253. 


Nahum  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  271  Scope  and  synopsis  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid. 

Nain,  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  105. 

Names,  synonymous  with  persons,  I.  197.  Of  persons  and  places 
liable  to  change,  402.  Several  names  sometimes  given  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  ibid.  False  readings  sometimes  a  source 
of  differences  in  names,  ibid.  Names  of  things  put  for  the  things 
themselves,  361. 

Natural  History,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, 
I.  352.     Confirms  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge,  71,  72. 

Nature,  works  of,  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  362.  The 
course  of  nature  explained,  93,  94. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 124. 

Neginoth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Nehemiah  (book  of),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  tiie  character 
of  Nehemiah,  ibid. 

Nehilolh,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Neokoros,  office  of,  I.  90,  91. 

Neologiun  Interpretations  exposed,  I.  326.  Particularly  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  II.  205. 

New  Testament.     See  Testament  (New). 

Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125,  126. 

Nolan's  (Dr.)  system  of  recensions,  abstract  of,  I.  206 — 208. 

Numbers,  apparent  contradictions  in,  explained,  I.  403,  404.  Singu- 
lar number  put  for  the  plural,  372.  And  a  definite  lor  an  indefi- 
nite number,  ibid. 

Numbers  (book  of),  title,  author,  date,  and  argument,  II.  208.  Scope, 
ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  208,  209.  note.  Predictions  of  the 
Messiah,  208.  Chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  209. 
Observations  on  the  Bookof  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  21.,  I.  57.  II.  210. 


Obadiah  ^the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  282.  Synopsis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Obedience,  powerful  motives  to,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1. 156 — 158. 

Objections,  various,  of  infidels  to  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
Scriptures  refuted,  I.  158 — 167.  Inability  to  answer  all  such 
objections  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180,  181. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  importance  of  collections  of,  I.  353. 

Occasions  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing. 
I.  349.  Particularly  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  allegories, 
364,  365. 

Occidental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  alleged  contradictions  between,  explained, 
I.  414 — 418.     See  Testament  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 
Vol.  II.  3  O 


Onkelos,  Targum  of,  I.  262. 

Oracles  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted  with  the  clearness  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies,  I.  120,  121. 

"  Ordained  to  eternal  Life,"  the  phrase  explained,  I.  423,  424.  and 
notes. 

Order  of  books,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348.  In  what  order  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read,  187.  In  what  order  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  arranged  in  Hebrew  Bibles,  217,  218. 

Oriental  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Readings,  account  of,  I.  202,  203. 

Oriental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 

Origen,  notice  of,  I.  42.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament,  ibid.  Account  of  his  biblical  labours,  267.  Spe- 
cimen of  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  ibid.  Observations  thereon, 
267,  268. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimo- 
nies, I.  70. 

Osiander's  (Luke)  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Olaheile,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  at,  I.  175. 


Pagan  pretended  miracles,  observations  on,  I.  116 — 118. 

Pagan  writers,  value  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  335,  336, 
Their  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New 
Testament,  78—87. 

Palest ino-Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  272. 

Papias,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.  44. 

Parable,  nature  of,  I.  366.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  366 — 368.  Para- 
bles, why  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  368,  369.  The  parables  of  Christ 
compared  with  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiquity,  369,  370. 

Parabolic  Sense,  I.  323. 

Parallel  Passages,  or  analogy  of  Scripture,  importance  of,  I.  330. 
Nature  of  them,  ibid.  Different  kinds  of,  ibid.  Verbal  parallel- 
isms, ibid.  Real  parallelisms,  330,  331  Parallelisms  of  members, 
or  poetical  parallelisms,  331,  332.  Rules  for  investigating  paral- 
lel passages,  332,  333.  And  for  employing  parallel  passages  in 
the  determination  of  various  readings,  288. 

Parallelism,  defined,  I.  374.  Examples  of  parallel  lines  gradational, 
375.  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  ibid.  Parallel  lines  constructive, 
375,  376-  Parallel  lines  introverted,  376.  The  poetical  parallel- 
ism not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  377.  But  proved  to  exist 
in  the  New  Testament,  377,  378.  Examples  of  parallel  couplets, 
378.  Triplets,  ibid.  Quatrains,  ibid.  Five-lined  stanzas,  ibid. 
Stanzas  of  six  lines,  379.  And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  ibid, 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  Intro, 
verted  parallelisms,  379,  380. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of,  I.  104. 

Paraphrases,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Paraschioth,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Parents,  put  for  their  descendants,  I.  359. 

Parenthesis,  nature  and  use  of,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 

I.  338. 

Paris  (Abbe  de),  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  118, 
119. 

Paronomasia,  nature  of,  I.  372. 

Part  put  for  the  vtholc. — Examples  of,  I.  37L 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  II. 
236,  237.     And  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  I.  142,  143. 

Patriotism,  the  duty  of,  taught  in  effect  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  not  by  name,  I.  165,  166. 

Paul  (St.),  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  II.  321 — 325.  Remark* 
on  his  conversion,  322,  323.  His  character,  325,  326.  Obser- 
vations on  the  style  of  his  writings,  326 — 329.  Was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  classic  poets,  327.  note.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Paul's  writings  attested  by  Peter,  I.  45.  Propriety  of  his 
address  to  Felix  illustrated,  II.  327.  Number  and  order  of  his 
Epistles,  330.  Observations  on  their  phraseology,  330,  331.  Rules 
for  studying  them  most  advantageously,  I.  393—395.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  those  now  extant,  57,  58. 

II.  335.     For  Critical  Analyses  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  see  their 
several  titles  in  this  index. 

Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  import  of,  II.  203.  Its  divisions,  ibid.  Exter- 
nal Proofs  of  its  authenticity,  I.  32.  Its  language,  ibid  The 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  32,  33.  The  united  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tians, Gentiles,  and  Jews,  from  the  latest  to  the  remotest  times, 
33 — 35.  Interned  Evidences  arising  from  its  contents,  35,  36.  Its 
credibility  confirmed  by  natural  and  civil  history,  68 — 78.  Refu- 
tations of  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  36 — 
38.  Its  argument,  II.  203.  How  divided  by  the  Jews,  I.  213. 
History  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  209.  Form  of 
synagogue  rolls  of,  216.  The  Pentateuch,  the  best  executed  por- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  Greek  translation,  ibid.  '  For  accounts  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  articles  Deuteronomy, 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 

Pentateuch  (Samaritan),  account  of,  I.  203.  Manuscripts  of  it,  221. 
Differences  between  it  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  how  ac- 
counted for,  204.  Samaritan  version  of  it,  ibid.  Arabic  version, 
ibid. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
I.  66. 
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Persecution,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures,  I.  166,  167. 

Persic  versions  (ancient),  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  275. 

Persia/us  of  the  New  Testament,  notice  of,  I.  191). 

Personification,  nature  of,  I.  302.  363. 

Persons,  transitions  of,  to  be  carefully  noticed,  I.  394,  395. 

Petchito,  or  old  Syriau  version  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270, 
271. 

Pesukim,  or  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Peler  (St.),  account  of,  II.  360,  361.  Genuineness  of  his  first  Epis- 
tle, 361.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Whence  written,  361,  362 
Its  scope,  362.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  his  second  Epistle,  :if.2— 301.  Its  date,  364.  Scope 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  of 
St.  Peter's  two  Epistles,  362 

Pharaoh,  hardening  of,  explained,  I.  -109.  Pharaoh-Necho'a  war 
against  Judaea  confirmed  by  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I.  89. 

Philemon,  account  of,  II.  347,348.  Date  of  the  Epistle  lo  him,  348. 
I  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  348,  349.    Observations  on  it.  349. 

PJiilipjiians,  notice  of,  II.  340.  Dale  of  the  Epi8tle  tO',  ibid.  Occa- 
sion, ibid.     Scope  and  Bynopsia  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

PhUo-Judarus,  account  of,  I.  345.  Value  of  his  writings  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  ibid.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  '■'"■ 

Philosophers  [ancient),  ignorance  of,  concerning  the  true  nature  and 

worship  of  God,  I.  16.  The  creation  of  the  world,  17.  And  Ori- 
gin of  evil,  ibid.  The  means  of  reconciling  man  lo  God,  17,  18. 
Di\  mi'  grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  \  irtue,  IN. 
The  true  happiness  of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  sou!, 
ibid.     A  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  19.     Effects  of 

their  ignorance  in  principle,  19,  20.  They  countenanced  flagi- 
tious practices,  20.  Why  they  produced  so  little  effect  on  man- 
kind, iliirl.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phical notions  and  sects  lo  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352 

Philosophers  (modem  deistical),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of, 
concerning  religion,  1.22 — 21.  And  morals,  25.  Baneful  effects  of 
their  principles  on  a  nation,  25,  20.  And  on  individuals,  20.  Are 
indebted  lor  every  thing  wise  or  good  in  their  writings  to  the 
Scriptures,  22.  113. 

Philosophy,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I.  421,  422. 

Philaxenian-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
271,  272 

PUati  Pontius  .  procurator  of  Judaea,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  F.  81,82. 

Place,  importance  of  knowing  where  any  of  the  sacred  hooks  were 
written,  I.  348,  349.  Examples  of  place,  put  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  300. 

Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  remarks  on,  II.  200.  207. 

Pliny's  account  Qf  the   character  and  principles  of  the  Christians. 

wnh  remarks,  f.  84,  85. 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews: — Account  of  its  peculiar  construction.  I. 
373 — 370.    Vestiges  of  the  poetical  style  in  the  New  Testament, 
377—380   Different  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  380,  381.   Obser- 
vations tor  the  better  understanding  the  composition  of  the  sacred 

poets,  381,  382     The  poetical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  why 

so  termed,  II.  227.    For  analyses  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 

Ti    i  i mi  nt,  -i  e  Ecclesiastee,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  .Song  of 
Salomon,  in  this  index. 
Pom's.      See    You,  I  Points. 

Poly  carp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 

i.  r>. 

Polytheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  I.  16,  17.  20—22.  AholisheJ  by 
Christianity,  171. 

Popery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, I.  1  to.    Keniarks  on  some  pretended  popish  miracles,  118, 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  I.  85. 
And  of  the  New  Testament,  17.   And  to  the  character  of  tl 
Christians,  85.    His  objections  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 

r.lu ted.  II.  280. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thing  possessed,  I.  360. 
Poussines'  collection  of  various  leadings,  notice  of,  I.  245. 
Practical  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  importance  of,  I.  425,  426, 

Rules  lor  ,t.  426,  127. 
Vnn;,  r  of  M'limssis,  aporryphal,  II.  292. 

I'ii  si  n  alum  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  1. 108. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  oi  the  Old  Testament  proved  from 
the  absolute  unpossibuiii  of  its  hem-  falsi  tie.  I  or  corrupted,  either 
h.  Ji  a  ,  52  ■>'■''. ;  or  by  Christians,  53.  And  from  the  agreement  oi 
ancient  versions  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.  The  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  New  Testament  proved  fr ti  contents,  54.;  from 

the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  unfc  anally  corrupted,  51.  55.  ■ 
from  tin-  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  extant,  55.  Of  ancient 
■us.  and  of  the  quotations  id'  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55,  50.  Proofs  that  none  of  the 
Ixioks  of  the  old  Testament  have  ever  been  lost,  5'",,  ;i7.  Nor  any 
of  the  books  of  the  Mew  Testament,  57,  58.  Recapitulation  of 
tins  argument,  184,  i-  i 

Principals  include  accessaries,  I.  396. 

Pro/am  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies  between,  and  the  sacred 
writers,  considered,  I.  H8  490  Supposed  quotations  from,  in 
the  New  Testament,  318.  319. 

Piomis,  ■  of  Scripture,  classification  of,  I.  398.  Rules  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  them,  398,  399. 


Propagation  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  07,  08.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Examination  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  118—450. 

Prophecy  denned,  I.  119,  120.  Difference  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained 
in  Scripture,  120 — 122.  _  Use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  122.  On 
the  chain  of  prophecy,  ibiil.  Classification  of  Scripture  prophet 
cies,  ibid,  ('loss  I.  Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishmatel, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  122,  123.  Moses's 
prophecy  Concerning  the  Bufferings,  captivity,  and  present  stale 
of  the  Jews,  123.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destruction 
of  idolatry,  123.  121.  Predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Hosee,  relative  to  the  Jews,  124.  Class  if  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  empires  or  nations  that  were  neighbouring  to 
the  lews,  124.  Tyre,  124,  L25.  Egypt,  125.  Ethiopia,  ibid. 
Nineveh,  125,  126.  Babylon,  120.  The  four  great  monarchies, 
ibid.  Class  III.  Prophecies  announcing  the  .Messiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  &C.  120 — 129.  451 
— 158.     (  loss  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  Ins 

apostles.  129.      Predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  fill  of 

Jerusalem,  129.  130.  458—462.  And  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
130 — 132     Refutations  of  objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity 

of  prophecy,  141.  Prophecy,  a  staiicluiL'  miracle,  ibid.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  185,  186.  Contradictions  asserted  toaub- 
sisl  between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  .and  their  fulfilment 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  406.  On  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  in  general,  390,  391.  And  on  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular,  391,392.  And 
also  of  the  Apocalypse,  II.  383.  Tables  of  the  prophecies  cited 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  being  accomplished,  either  literally, 
typically,  or  by  way  of  illustration,  I.  310,  317. 

Prophets,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  II.  253, 
251.  Their  situation  and  maimer  of  living,  251.  Mosaic-  statutes 
concerning  prophets,  ibid.  Evidences  of  a  divine  mission,  ibid. 
Qualifications  of  the  prophets,  255.  Nature  of  their  inspiration, 
255,  256.  Antiquity  and  succession  of  the  prophets,  257.  Cob 
lection  of  their  writings  and  mode  of  announcing  their  predic- 
tions. 257.  258.  Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  prophetic 
poesy,  I.  380.  The  prophetical  books,  why  so  called,  II.  253. 
Their  number  and  order,  258.  Tables  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  limes  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  269 
General  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  writings, 
I.  388 — 390.;  and  particularly  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  391,  392.  For  analyses  of  the  propheti- 
cal hooks,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  index. 

"  The  Prophets,''  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213. 

Prophetic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Prosopopceia,  instances  of,  I.  302,  303. 

Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  of,  I.  37o,  371.  Prevalence  of  this  mode 
of  instruction,  370.  Different  kinds  of  proverbs: — Proverbial 
sentences,  371.  Proverbial  phrases,  ibid.  The  proverbs  occur 
ring  in  the  .New  Testament,  how  to   be  interpreted,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (Book  of),  II.  245.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority, 
215,210.  Scope,  210.  Quotations  from  this  hook  in  the  New 
Testament,  ibid,  and  note.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  161*7.  Obser- 
vations cm  this  hook.  :.'17. 

Psalms  (Book  of).  11.237.    General  title,  ibid.   Their  structure,  238. 

Canonical  authority,  ibid.  Authors  to  whom  they  ha\e  heen 
BSCribed,  ibid.     Moses,  239.     David.  Hid.     Asaph,  ibid.     The  sons 

of  Corah,  ibid.  Hi  man  and  Ethan,  240.  Solomon,  ibid.  Anony- 
mous Psalms,  ibid.  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  by 
Caunet,  240,  241.    Collection  of  the  Psalms  into  a  volume,  241, 

212.       The   hundred    and   fifty-first   Psalm  spurious,  ibid,  and  note. 

On  the  inscriptions  or  titles  of  the  Psalms,  242  943.     Probable 

mean  in'.'  of  the  word  Selah.  Occurring  ill  llieiu.  2  I  if.  21  I.  Si  n  pl- 
ot the  book  of  Psalms,  -if.  Mia.  Table  of  Psalms,  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  I.  316.  Rules  for  better  understanding 
them,  11.245.    Table  of  the  Psalms  alassed  according  to  their 

se\  eral  subjects,  ibid. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  of,  I 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  21  I.  815. 

Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  lo,  exposed,  L  117. 


Qualifications  (moral)  Ibr studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  lso,  1K7. 

Quotations : — 

1.  (imitations  from  the  (Vil  Testarfttnt  in  the  New,  general  observa- 
tion   1.  293.    Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  from 

the  Septuaginl  version  in  the  New  Testament,  wnh  notes  there- 
on, 293 — 310.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  New  Te  lament,  311, 312.  And  of  quotations  from 
the  Septuaginl  version,  312  313  On  the  probable  eau 
seeming  discn  pancies  in  such  quotations,  313,  ill  I.  On  the  man.* 
iic  r  in  winch  the  quotations  from  the  « Hd  Testament  are  applied 

in  the  New,  315.     Rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  on ^  in  the 

New  Testament,  315,  816.  Classification  of  quotations  from  tho 
old  Testament  in  the  New.  316.  Quotations  is  which  the  pre- 
dictions are  literally  accomplished,  ibid.    Quotations  applied  in 

I     oil  or  mystical  sense  ibid.      Quotations   made  iii  the  way 

of  illustration.  :tl0.  :ti7  Quotations  from  the  old  Testament, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  \<  w.  81&  Quotations  from  tlio 
apocryphal  writers,  ibid.     And  from  prolane  authors.  318,  319. 
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II.  Quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  how  made  by  the  apostolical 
fathers,  I.  41.  Force  of  their  testimony,  45.  The  quotations  of 
Scripture  by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of  their  uncorrupted 
preservation,  55,  56.  Authority  of  quotations  by  the  fathers  as  a 
source  of  the  sacred  text,  280,  281.  Application  of  such  quota- 
tions to  the  determination  of  various  readings,  288,  289. 


Rabbixical  Hebrew  Dialect,  notice  of,  I.  198. 

Rabbinical  writings,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I. 
344,  345. 

Rabbinisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Rainbow,  observations  on,  I.  75,  76. 

Ravens,  the  supplying  of  Elijah  by,  with  food,  explained  and  vin- 
dicated, I.  422. 

Reason  insufficient,  without  Revelation,  I.  22. 

Recensions,  or  editions  of  MSS.  found  among  ancient  classic  authors, 

I.  205.  Account  of  the  recensions  of  the  Old  Testament,  203. 
Of  the  New  Testament,  204,  Bengel's  system  of  recensions,  205. 
Of  Griesbach's  system,  205,  206.  Of  Michaelis's,  206.  Of  Mat- 
thaii,  ibid.  Of  Nolan,  206— 208.  Of  Hug,  208,209.  OfEichhorn, 
209.     Of  Scholz,  209—212. 

Redemption,  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  inconsistent  with  the  received 
notions  of  the  magnitude  of  creation,  I.  159,  160. 

Regal  government  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews.     See  Kings. 

Reigns  of  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  commencement  of,  1.  405. 

Religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  I.  142,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143 — 148.  Religion  of  the  Jews,  a  source  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  363. 

Resurrection  (future),  doctrine  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I.  19. 
Fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  145,  146.  151.     Believed  by  Job, 

II.  237.  And  by  the  patriarchs,  I.  143.  Circumstances  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  considered,  106 — 115,  And  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  105,  106. 

Revelation  (divine),  defined,  I.  15.  Its  possibility,  ibid.  Probability, 
15,  16.  Necessity  of,  shown  from  the  state  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  16 — 21.  183,  184.  And  also  from 
the  actual  state  of  morals  among  the  modern  heathen  nations,  21, 
22.  184.  And  from  the  absurd,  impious,  and  contradictory  tenets 
of  modern  infidels,  22 — 26.  On  the  possible  means  of  affording 
a  revelation,  26 — 28.     See  Scripture,  Testament,  Old  and  New. 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  divine,  II.  378.  Title,  ibid.  External 
arguments  for  its  genuineness,  378 — 380.  Internal  evidences  of 
its  genuineness,  380.  Objections  to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
refuted,  380,  381.  Its  date,  381,  382.  Occasion  and  scope,  382. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  382,  383.  Observations  on  this  book, 
383. 

Revolution  in  France,  horrid  effects  of,  I.  25,  26. 

Rewords  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not  of  human  invention,  I. 
160,  161. 

Romans  (Epistle  to),  II.  331.  Its  date,  and  where  written,  ibid.  Its 
genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  And  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi., 
ibid.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  founded,  331,  332. 
Its  internal  state,  332,  333.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  332.  Its 
scope,  333.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  333,  334.  Observations  on 
this  Epistle,  334. 

Romish  Church,  corruptions  of,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
I.  140. 

Rossi.    See  De  Rossi. 

Rousseau,  profligate  principles  and  conduct  of,  I.  25.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  156.  note. 

Ruth  (Book  of),  title  and  argument  of,  II.  218.  Its  date  and  chro- 
nology, ibid.  Author,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 
ibid. 


Sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Sacred  Writers,  alleged  contradictions  between,  shown  to  have  no 
foundation,  I.  414—418,  Seeming  contradictions  between  them 
and  profane  writers  accounted  for,  418 — 420. 

Sacrifces  (human),  universal  among  the  ancients,  I.  17.  and  note  1. 
Prevalence  of,  among  some  modern  heathen  nations,  21.  Abo- 
lished by  Christianity,  171. 

Sahidic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272,  273. 

Samaritans,  origin  of,  I.  203.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, ibid.  Differences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  204.  Manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
221.  Critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining 
various  readings,  286,  287.  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
204.  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ibid.  Account 
of  their  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  II.  215. 

Samuel  (the  prophet),  reality  of  the  appearance  of,  to  Saul,  II.  219. 
note. 

Samuel  (two  books  of),  II.  218.  Their  titles,  ibid.  Authors,  218, 
219.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
219.  And  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  219,  220.  Observations 
on  the  importance  of  these  books,  220. 

Sanctification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  151. 

San  asm,  instance  of,  I.  372. 

Scholia,  nature  of,  I.  335.  352.  Rules  for  consulting  scholia  to  ad- 
vantage, 335. 

Scholz  (Dr.),  abstract  of  the  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  209 — 212. 


Sclavonic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  notice  of,  I.  279,  280. 
Scope,  definition  of,  I.  339.  Its  importance,  ibid.  Particularly  in 
studying  the  epistles,  394.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  339,  340. 
Application  of  the  scope  to  the  interpretation  of  parables,  367. 
Scriptures,  different  appellations  of,  I.  212.  Why  committed  to  writ- 
ing, 27.  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
either  are  or  ever  were  lost,  56—58.  Impossibility  of  their  being 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  men,  92.  Proofs  that  they  are 
of  Divine  authority,  and  their  authors  divinely  inspired,  93.  (See 
Authenticity,  Genuineness,  Christianity,  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doc- 
trine, Moral  Precepts,  Harmony,  Preservation,  Benefits,'  Objec- 
tions.) A  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  I.  186.  Moral  quali- 
fications for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  186,  187.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  read,  187.  Original  languages  of,  188—199. 
Manuscripts  of,  216 — 261.  Divisions  and  marks  of  distinction 
in,  212—215.  Ancient  versions  of,  261—280.  Knowledge  of  the 
order  of  time,  authors,  and  occasion  of  each  book,  necessary  to 
a  right  interpretation  thereof,  348,  349.  And  also  of"  biblical 
geography  and  antiquities,  &c,  350—352.  See  Testament  (Old) 
and  Testament  (New). 
Sela/t,  import  of  the  word  explained,  II.  243,  244, 
Sen?iacberib's  army,  destruction  of,  I.  418. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  definition  of,  and  general  rules  for  investigating 
it,  I.  322 — 324.  Subsidiary  means  for  ascertaining  it,  329—354. 
Interpretation  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  Scripture,  355 — 358. 
Of  the  spiritual  sense,  382—384.  Of  the  typical  and  symbolical 
sense,  385 — 387.  Different  senses  given  to  the  same  words  in 
different  texts,  a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in  doctrinal 
points,  407. 

Septuagint  version,  critical  history  of,  I.  264 — 266.  From  what 
MSS.  it  was  made,  266.  Held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Jews  and  early  Christian  fathers,  ibid.  Biblical  labours  of  Origen 
concerning  it,  267,  268.  Recensions  of  Eusebius,  Lucian,  and 
Hesychius,  268.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  193.  Estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  Septuagint, 
268.  Its  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  268. 
and  note  6.  Syriac  version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  272.  Tables  of  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  New  Testament,  312,  313. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning 
religion,!.  23. 

Shechinah,  notice  of,  II.  255. 

Sheminith,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shemitish  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Skeggaion,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir-Hammachaloth,  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Sign,  put  for  the  thing  signified,  I.  361. 

Signification  of  words,  general  rules  for  investigating,  I.  324 — 326. 

Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  confirmed  by  facts,  and  by  his- 
tory, I.  69,  70. 

Sinai  (Codex  of),  I.  203. 

Singular  number  put  for  the  plural,  I.  372. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I.  170,  171. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 

■  rians,  I.  77. 

Solomon,  list  of  psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  240.  Notice  of  writings  at- 
tributed to  him,  I.  57.  See  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon. 

Son,  different  significations  of,  I.  197. 

Soyig  of  the  Three  Children,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  II.  249.  Canonical  authority  of,  ibid. 
Structure  of  the  poem,  250.  Its  subject  and  scope,  250,  251.  A 
sublime  mystical  allegory,  251 — 253.  Observations  on  its  style,  253. 

Songs  of  the' Steps,  what  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Soid.     See  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Transmigration. 

Spanish  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Spirit.     See  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  I.  323.  Vindicated,  382, 
383.  Observations  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
383.  Rules  for  such  interpretation,  383,  384.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expounding  the  Scriptures,  384. 

Spurious  writings,  criteria  for  ascertaining,  I.  39,  40.  None  of  these 
criteria  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  39. 

Stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

»r*X»i  and  ETijee^sTpw,  account  of,  I.  214,  215. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31.  And 
also  of  the  New  Testament,  49.  Examination  of  it,  194 — 196. 
And  of  its  dialects,  196—199. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  359.     Examples  of  it,  360. 

Subject-matter  defined,  I.  338,  339.  Examples  showing  the  necessity 
of  considering  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  339. 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  153. 

Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  epistles,  remarks  on,  I.  215. 

Substantives  used  by  the  Jews  in  lieu  of  adjectives,  1.  197. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82.  And  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Suicide,  recommended  and  practised  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
I.  20.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standing  still,  account  of,  vindicated,  I.  421. 

Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  observance  of,  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Susanna,  apocryphal  history  of,  II.  292. 

Swine,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  vindicated,  I.  102. 

Symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  remarks  on,  I.  387.  Symbolic 
actions,  how  to  be  interpreted,  390.    Concise  dictionary  of  the 
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principal  symbolical  terms  occuring  in  the  prophetic  writings, 

II.  157—466. 
Symmachus's  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 269. 
Synecdoche,  nature  of,  I.  371.     Examples  of  it,  371,  372. 
Synonymous  words,  observations  on,  1.  325. 
Syriac  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 
Syriac  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  accounl  of,  I.  270 — 272.  _Syriac 

version  ofOrigen's  Bexaplar  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  272. 
Syriasms  of  the  .Now  Testament,  I.  198. 

rABZRNACLES  (foast  of),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 1.  00. 

Tacitus,  testimony  of  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82.;  ami  the  cha- 
racter and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Talmud,  account  of,  I.  344,345.  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  trie  Old  Testament,  217.  Testimony  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  charactei  of  Jesus  Christ,  81. 

rargums,  or  Clialdee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  critical 
accounl  of,  1.  262—264. 

I'atiiin,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
43,  4  I.    Notice  of  Ins  harmony  of  the  <  Sospels,  319. 

Tertullian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
l.  12.  13. 

Testament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  so  termed,  1.28.  Genu- 
ineness of,  ibid.  External  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  29,30. 
Internal  evidences.  Its  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing, 
31.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives,  31,  32.  Its  uneor- 
rupted  preservation  proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by  Jews,  52,  53.  181,  185.;  or 
by  Christians,  53.;  and  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases,  version--,  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.  Particular  proofs 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  56,  57.  Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  73—83.  History  of  the  Hebrew  text 
,,i;  200—203.  Different  appellations  given  to  it,  212.  Order  and 
ancient  divisions  of,  212,  213.  Modern  divisions  of,  213.  Ancient 
versions,  201— 280.  Account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Testament,  21b— 221.  Editions,  203.  Sec  Credibility, 
Inspiration,  l'<  ntatt  uch,  Pn  servation. 

restament  I  New),  general  title  of,  I.  38,  39.  Aeeount  of  its  canon, 
39.  The  N>-v.  Testament,  why  written  in  Greek,  193,  194.  Simi- 
larity of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  version.  193.  Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  194—196.  Account  of  its  dialects,  196 — 
199.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  proved, 
from  the  impossibility  of  forgery,  40.  54,  55.  From  the  external 
e\  idence  afforded  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christians,  40 — 
45.  Of  heretical  writers,  45,  46.  And  heathen  testimonies  46 — 
48.  And  by  ancient  versions  of  it,  48.  From  the  internal  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  character  pf  its  writers,  ibid.  I5y  its 
language  and  s'tyle,  48,  49.  L95,  196.  By  the  circumstantiality 
of  Us  narratives,  19.  And  by  the  coincidence  of  its  accounts 
with  the  history  of  those  nines.  49—51.  lis  uncorruptsd  preser- 
vation proved  from  its  contents,  54.  From  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  l M-i 1 1 lt  universally  accomplished,  54,  55.  Fcom  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  manuscripts,  55.  Versions  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55, 
56.  Particular  proof)  of  its  integrity,  57,  58.  lis  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  78 — 87.  (See  Credibility,  Inspira- 
tion.) Recensions  or  families  of  manuscripts  of  the  .New  Testa- 
ment, 204—212.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  principal  manu- 
scripts, 222—201.  Classification  of  ils  several  books,  II.  293,  294. 
Ancient  divisions  of,  I.  213,  21  I.  Titles  to  each  book,  215.  Sub- 
scriptions, ibid.  Ancient  slielioi  and  modern  verses,  214,  215. 
Ancient  ami  modern  punctuation,  214.    See  Versions. 

Testimony,  observations  on  the  credibility  of,  I.  95,  96.     Refutation 

of  Mr.  Hume's  objections  again  I  U   tiraonj  ,  96,  97.    Testimony 

of  native  contemporary  writers  a  source  of  interpretation,  329 — 

\nd  also  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  havo  acquired  a 

language,  335,  336. 

Tetropla  ■■■  count  of,  T.  207. 

Theoaotion's  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  aeeount  of,  I.  209. 

Its  critical   \  able.  ibid. 

Theophilus  (bishop  of  Antioch),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  N.u  Testament,  1.  13. 
Thessalonians,  Firs!  Epistle  to,  ll.  341.     Accounl  of  the  Tha  alo- 

man  Church  there,  ibid.      It     ■  •  mm.,  n,     -,  342.      Occasion,  ICOpe, 

and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 
Thessalonians,  Sec I  Epistle  to,  IT.  342.     Its  dale,  occasion,  and 

scope,  ibid.     Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on  this 

Epistle,  ibid. 
Threateningt  of  Scripture,  interpretation  of  I.  399. 
j'um .  msi ;ei  of,  being  put  for  things  done  in  time,  I.  300.    Dif- 
ferent modes  of  computing  time  i  ometimes  adopted  by  the  sacred 

writers,  105, 
Timothy,  account  of,  II   343, 
Timothy,  Firsl  Epistle  to,  II.  343.    It^  date,  343,  344.    Genuineness 

and  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  344.    Scope  and 

synopsis  of  the  Firsl  Epislte,  844,  345. 
Tun,,)),,,.  Second   Epistle  to,  11.345     Its  dntc,  345,  346.     Where 

written,  346     Its  Bcope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Ob- 
I    untie,  ibid.    On  the  use  which  the   Christain 

church  in  every  age  is  to  make  of  the  two  Epi  lies  i"  Timothy 

and  that  to  Thus.  345. 
I  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of  concerning  religio 

:  i kg,  remarl i,   f  348.    Of  the  Pssimi    II   242,  243. 

Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 


Titus,  account  of,  II.  340,  347.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to  him,  317.  Its 
scope  and  analysis,  i/iii/.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

Titus  (the  Roman  emperor),  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Scriptures,  1.91.    His  destructi f  Jerusalem 

commemorated  by  a  coin,  ibid.  Inscription  erected  in  his  honour, 
ibid.  note. 

Tobit,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Tradition,  insecurity  of,  I.  27. 

Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  ihe  Christians,  I.  84. 

Transubslantialion,  Romish  notion  of,  unsupported  by  Scripture,  I. 
350,  357.     No  miracle  in  it,  99.  note. 

Tropes  and  figures,  on  the  interpretation  of,  I.  355 — 358. 

Tropical  Sense,  1.322. 

Types,  nature  of,  1.  385.  Legal  types,  ih'ul.  Prophetical  types,  385, 
386.  Historical  types,  386.  Rules  lor  the  interpretation  of  types, 
380,  387.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  iii  the  book  of  Genesis,  II.  204 
Exodus,  206.    Numbers,  218. 

Typical  sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Tyre,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  124,  125. 

Ulphllas's  Gothic  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 

277.     Notice  of  some  manuscripts  of  it,  277—279. 
Univt  real  Propositions  to  be  understood  with  limitations,  I.  395,390. 
"  Unknown  God,"  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at  Athens,  I.  90. 
Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  II.  255. 
,'  /        -  i I,  I.  329.     Direct  testimonies  for  ascertaining 

it,  329 — 330.     Indirect  testimonies  for  ascertaining  it,  330 — 352. 

Various  Readings,  the  Christian  faith  nol  affected  by,  I.  55.  281, 
282.  Their  nature,  282.  Difference  between  them  and  mere 
errata,  ibid.  Notice  of  the  principal  collations  and  collections 
of  various  readings,  ibid.  Causes  of  them.  ibid.  The  negligence 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers,  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  maun 
script  copied,  283,  284.  Critical  conjecture,  284.  Wilful  corrup 
tions  from  party  motives,  285.  Sources  whence  a  true  reading 
is  to  be  determined,  ibid.  Manuscripts,  285,  286.  Ancient  edi- 
tions, 280.  Ancient  versions,  286,  287.  The  writings  of  Josephus, 
288.  Parallel  passages,  ibid.  Quotations  of  the  fathers,  288, 289. 
Heretical  writings,  289.  Critical  conjecture,  289,  290.  General 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings,  290 — 292.  Notice  of  the 
collections  of  various  readings  by  1'oussines,  215.,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Velez,  ibid.  note. 

Vclt-si/tii  Mniiiisiri/)ls.  notice  of,  I.  215.  note. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  divided  into,  I.  213. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  prpof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  48.  Accounl  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  201 — 280.    Versions  of  the  Sama 

ri tun   Pentateuch,  204.    The  critical  vali f  ancient  versions 

and  hints  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage,  333 — 335 
Their  use  in  determining  various  readings,  280,  28/. 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed,  I.  118. 

I  ictorihus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  42. 

Virtue,  no  motives  to,  among  the  heathen  nations,  I.  18.  A.lmi 
rable  and  beautiful  motives  to  virtue  presented  in  the  .Gospel 
150—158. 

Visions,  prophetic,  II.  255,  256. 

Visiting  the  sms  of  lathers  upon  their  children  explained,  I.  409. 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion,  l.  24.  Advocated  immo- 
rality, 25.  And  exemplified  Ins  precepts  by  his  own  profligate 
example,  26.     His  miserable  death,  176. 

Vowel  Points  (Hebrew),  evidence  concerning  the  ancient  or  mo- 
dern date  of,  I.  191.  192.    Their  relative^utility,  192. 

Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275,276. 
\  anai  ions  between  the  Si  xiine  and  Clementine  editions,  276, 277. 
Its  critical  value,  277.     Modern  revisions  of  it,  ibid. 

Wars  of  tiik  Lous  (book  of),  observations  on,  I.  57.;  II.  210. 
Water  turned  into  wine,  observations  on  the  miracle  of,  I.  103,  104. 

Turned  into  blood,  in  Egypt,  II.  206. 

Weeks,  the  dh  isjon  of  lime  by,  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive, I.  69. 

Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
It  holt  put  for  part,  I.  371. 

Widow's  BOT\  raised   to  lilo,  remarks  on,   I.   101,  102.    105. 

It,  1,1,  rneSS,  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel  lies  in  the.  II.  210. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  account  of  the  apocryphnl  hook  of,  II.  290.291. 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  On  Son  of  Sua,!,,  account  of  the  apocryphal  book 

of,  if  291. 
Women,  miserable   condition  of  at  Athens.  I    19.  nob    ,.    Their 
condition  elevated  by  Christianity,  170. 

n  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  I.  24. 
Words  and  phrases,  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of,  I   824 

Emphatic  words,  327—329. 
Writing,  the  scriptures  why  committed  to,  I   27. 

ZxcHARun  (prophet)  aocounl  of,  II.  287.    Vnalysisof  his  prophecy, 

18.  lie nark-  on  hi,  st]  le,  288,  The  lasl  sii  chapters  proved 

Zcdekiah,   prophecies  concerning,  and   their  fulfilment.  I    121.  j  II. 
Count  Of,  II.  272.      Scope  and  analysis  of  his 

Zodiac' oi  Dendera,  comparatively  modern  date  of  I  73.  notfB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL    BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    WORKS,    TREATING    ON    THE    EDITIONS,    LITERARY    HISTORY 
CRITICISM,   ETC.    OP    THE    BIBLE. 


1.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  binos  syllabos  distincta.  Quorum 
prior,  qui  jam  tertio  auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Textus  Sacri 
sive  Versionum  ejusdem  quavis  lingua  expressarum  editiones, 
necnon  prsstantiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  historicis  cori- 
tinet :  Posterior  vero  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  quivis 
idiomate  conscripta,  qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  edide- 
runt,  simul  collecta,  turn  ordine  alphabetico  disposita,  turn  serie 
sacrorum  librorum.  Huic  coronidis  loco  subjiciuntur  Grammatics 
et  Lexica  Linguarum  prcesertim  orientalium,  quffi  ad  illustrandas 
sacras  paginas  aliquid  adjumenti  conferre  possunt.  Labore  et 
industria  Jacobi  Le  Long.     Parisiis,  1723,  2  tomis  folio. 

The  third  and  best  edition  of  a  most  laborious  work.  The  first 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo. :  the  second,  at 
Leipsic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  by  C.  F.  Boerner. 

2.  Discours  Historique  sur  les  principales  Editions  des  Bibles 
Polyglottes.  Par  l'Auteur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Sacree.  [Jacques 
Le  Long.]     Paris,  1713.  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boerneri 
iteratas  curas  ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab 
Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Hala3,  1774 — 1797.  6  vols.  4to.  fre- 
quently bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  was  discontinued  for  w?ant  of  ade- 
quate support,  is  confined  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Part  I.  contains  editions  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text.  Part  II.,  in  three  volumes  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Latin  versions,  and  on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volume  com- 
prises a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. To  this  valuable  work  the  Bibliotheca  Biblica  Serenissimi 
Wuertembergensium  Ducis,  olim  Lorkiana,  published  by  J.  G.  C. 
Adler,  at  Altona,  in  1787  (in  five  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes), 
is  an  indispensable  supplement.  It  is  very  justly  characterized  by 
Bp.  Marsh  as  "  a  catalogue  of  great  merit  and  utility,"  and  con- 
tains notices  of  some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped 
even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

4.  Calmet  (Augustin)  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  best  books  that  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  Scripture.     Folio. 

This  catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the 
various  French  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It 
also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  of  the  third 
volume  of  the  English  translation  of  that  Dictionary,  in  folio.  It 
contains  copious  notices  of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commen- 
tators, and  other  writers  on  Scriptural  Antiquities,  &c.  This  valua- 
ble catalogue  is  omitted  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Taylor. 

5.  Joh.  Christophori  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebraea ;  sive  No- 
titia  turn  Auctorum  Hebrseorum  cujuscumque  statis,  turn  Scrip- 
torum,  qua;  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata,  vel  ab  aliis  conversa 
sunt,  ad  nostram  setatem  deducta.  Accedit  in  calce  Jacobi  Gaf- 
farelli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalistic.  MSS.  quibus  Joh.  Picus, 
Mirandulanus  Comes,  usus  est.  Hamburgi  et  Lipsise,  1715 — 
33.  4  tomis,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  Waechii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  lite- 
rariis  adnotationibus  instructa.  Jena?,  1757 — 8 — 62 — 65.  4  vols. 
8vo. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  sacred  literature  have  borne  willing 
testimony  to  the  correctness  and  research  of  Walch,  whose  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diligence  and 
for  the  extensive  reading  and  accuracy  which  it  evinces.  The 
sound  judgment,  remarkable  in  other  works  of  this  theologian,  is 
conspicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theological 
literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is  well  arranged  :  with 
regard  to  many  books,  their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and 
directions  are  given  where  more  extensive  information  is   to  be 


obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extensive  and  accurate 
literary  history  is  given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich 
collection  of  books  pertaining  to  them  described,  and  abundant 
materials  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  biblical  students.  How 
much  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  the  frequent  references  made  to  it  will  suffi- 
ciently attest.  In  1770,  Walchius  published  a  Bibliotheca  Patris- 
tica  in  one  large  volume  8vo. :  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of 
treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works, 
from  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters  to  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1445.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  and  J.  B.  B.  Clarke, 
M.A.     London,  1831 — 32.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  a.d. 
345,  was  published  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  composed  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  B.  Clarke.  The  whole  contains  much  important  information 
relative  to  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accom- 
panied with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors  and  of  the 
Progress  which  has  been  made,  at  different  Periods,  in  Theologi- 
cal Learning.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough.]    London,  1810 — 1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  em- 
brace almost  every  topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliographical 
and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on 
these  subjects. 

8.*  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
with  two  preliminary  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theo- 
logical Arrangement :  to  which  are  added  two  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.    London,  1828.  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the 
first  four  parts  of  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures.  The  two  addi- 
tional Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  which 
were  published  separately,  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  on  that  subject. 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History 
and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 
present  Century :  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Transla- 
tors and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Townley  [now  D.D.].     London,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Bibliogra- 
phy. They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and 
some  of  them  of  extreme  rarity."  .  .  .  .  "  The  industry  and  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  afford  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  biblical  translations 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  386.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By 
James  Townley,  D.D.     London,  1828.   12mo. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume,  which  is  a  second  edition  of 
the  Biblical  Anecdotes  published  by  Dr.  Townley  in  1813,  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature. 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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11.  Bibliotheca  Biblica:  a  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred 
Literature,  with  Notices  Biographical,  Ciitical,  and  Bibliogra- 
phical.    By  William  Orme.     London,  18,24.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  boo  ks,  Mr.  Orme  lias  been 
indebted  to  the  present  Work,  to  which  he  has  honourably  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations.  "The  theological  Btudent  cannot  fail  to 
derive  much  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will 
find  it  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  lii  bliotheca  Theologica  Se- 
lecta  of  the  laborious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long."     (British  Critic,  N.  15.  vol.  xxii.  p.  486.) 

12.  Bibliotheque  Sacree  Grecque-I  jatine  ;  contcnant  le  Ta- 
bleau Chronologique,  Biographique,  et  Bibliographique,  des 
Auteurs  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Ecc  lesiastiqucs,  depuis  Mo'ise 
jusqu'a  Saint  Thomas-d'Aquin.  Ou  vrage  redige  d'apres  Mauro 
Boni  et  (Samba.     Par.  Ch.  Noiheii.      Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliogra- 
phy. The  author  first  gives  a  concise  biographical  notice  of  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  am  1  then  specifies  the  principal 
editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Canons  and  Arts  of  Cl  aineils  and  of  the  Canon  Law, 
of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and 
Laiin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Christian  Poets. 

13.  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  accom- 
panied by  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices,  of  the  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the  Library  of  His 
Rotal  HniiixKss  tiik  Dike  in--  8ubs*x.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  "Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts.  London, 
iS27.     Imperial  8vo. 

This  magnificent  publication  lias  a  special  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  the  present  Catalogue  of  biblical  Works,  on  account  of  the  di- 
versified and  important  information, which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  winch  is  not  to  be  round 

in  the  bibliographical  treatises  already  described. 
The  first  portion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana  is  appropriated 


to  Manuscripts,  the  number  of  which  amounts  very  nearly  to 
three  hundred  :  these  are  arranged  according  to  languages,  viz. 
In  Hebrew,  (Jreek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Burman. 

The  second  part  treats  on  Printed  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, disposed  under  the  following  titles,  viz.  Polyglotts  of  the  Old 
and  Acw  Testaments  and  of  detached  portions  thereof; — Hebrew 
Bibles,  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  and  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  ; — Greek  Bibles,  Greek  Penta- 
teuch, and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  ; — Latin  Bibles  ; 
and  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin:  forming  an  aggregate  of 
lour  hundred  and  ninety-nine  articles,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibliography. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  preceding  authors  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Bibliography,  the  laborious  researches  of  Mr. 
Pettigrew  have  enabled  li i in  to  contribute  large  and  important 
additions  to  this  branch  of  literature,  lie  has  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely described  the  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
Bibliographical  Notices  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, of  former  writers.  Curious  specimens  of  metrical  Ver- 
sions are  introduced,  besides  numerous  biographical  and  critical 
anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  engravings,  are 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  chalcographic  art.  Creditable 
as  the  work  is  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  the  distinguished  owner  of  this  magnificent 
library,  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  facility  with  which 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permits  it  to  be  consulted 
by  scholars. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  folio,  the  typogra- 
phical splendour  of  which  is  unequalled. 

***  A  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue  has  been  announced  for 
publication :  it  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the  remaining  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  viz.  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  Philoxenian,  and  Paltcstino- 
Syriac;  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German.  English,  French,  Italian, 

,  Bohemian,  &c.  &c,  all  of  which  are  disposed  in  chronological 

I  order. 


PART  I. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENTIRE    TEXTS    AND    VERSIONS    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
SECTION  I. 


PRINCIPAL    EDITIONS    OF    THE    HEBREW    BIBLE 


Bishop  Wai.to*  ,»  Carpzov,2  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  have  been  divided  by  Dc  Rossi  and  others 
into  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction,  the 
utility  of  which  is  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr. 
Masch's  unproved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra3  has 
been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

(1.)  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 

(2.)    IMiti g  Primaris,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as 

Ihe  bases  of  subsequent  impressions. 

(8.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rab- 
binieal  Commentaries. 

(1.)  Editions,  which  arc  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  1.     Enrriosi.s    I'uivriPES. 
1.  Psalterium  Hcbraicuin,  cum  coininentario  Kimciiii.    Anno 
2.T/  (1477).  'Ho. 

The  frsl  printed  Hebrew  book.     It  is  of  extreme   rarity,  and   is 

printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  with  a  square  lb-brew  type,  ap- 

■  Prolegom.  cap,  to.    l)e  Bibliorum  EkUtlonibui  precipois. 

»  Critli      - 

3  BJbliotl .i  8  Le  Long  el  0,  F.  Boernerl 

jaw    online  ill  |i.p,.ii.i,  ,iie  iriii.i  suppleia,  continuata  ab  Andn  i  I 

M:,-,l1h        "  Willi    Supplement.      Tie 

ol  Hebrew  editions  la  in  ihe  first   volume,   pp.   1     188    331     I  m     !>■• 

nil  re  s  liii,  l,,  ,e ,.,,,,  i,,,.  i,,,,,-,,,  me, i  (Paris  1763),  and  Brum 

riu  Ubraire,  el  de  I'Amateur  de  (.fores,  a  vols.  Bvo.  Paris  1820,  M  edit.) 

have  alio  been  ■  : -aally. 


proaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  lext  is  without  points, 
1'xeept  in  the  first  four  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The 
commentary  of  Rabbi  Kimchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the 
text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passages  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  Prof. 
Jahn  states  that  it  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  thai  the  matrea  lectionis 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editors. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punetis.     Soncino,  1488,  folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  entirt  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.  It  is- 
at  present  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of 
it  are  Known  to  be  m  existence.  <  toe  of  these  is  in  the  library  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abra- 
ham lien  ( 'n  \.iim  .the  place  where  il  was  printed,  and  Ihe  date  of 
the  edition;  Tins  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch, 
of  373  (bui  linn ici  says  380]  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accent!, 
and  also  with  signatures  and  catchwords.  The  initial  letters  "i 
each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented.  Dr. 
Kennicotl  states,  thai  there  are  nol  fewer  than  twelve  thousand 
verbal  differences  between  t  bis  edition  and  thai  of  Van  der  Booghl ; 
iinn  is  questioned  by  Masch  The  researches  of  biblical 
critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were 
ased  tor  tins  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that 
there  two  very  ancienl  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manuscripts. 


2.      Eiiitiones    I'iiim  Mil  v.,   on    those  winru    have    BEEJf 
IDOnXD    as   tiik    iiasi.s  (if  si  nsi.iiei.vr  i  m r ni.ssiolCS. 

I.  Biblia  Hebraic..,  Bto.  Brixin,  I  I'-'i. 

dition  was  conducted  by  <•<  asoiv,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Moses. 


It  is  also  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part 


Skct.  I.  §  3,  4.] 
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oi*  the  Psalms,  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical  copy  of 
this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  This  edition 
was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  tlie  Complutensian  Poly- 
glott;  2.  Bomberg's  first  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  vols. 
folio;  3.  Daniel  Bomberg's  4<o.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518 ;  4. 
His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice,  1521  ;  and,  5.  Sebastian 
Minister's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1536,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hcbraica  Bombergi- 
ana  II.  folio,  Venice,  1525,  1526,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other 
branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  He  pointed  the  texl  according  to  the 
Maspretic  system.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modern 
pointed  copies. 

§3.  Editions  of  the   Bible  with  Rabbinical  Com- 
mentaries. 
Besides  the  Biblia  Rabhinica  I.  et  II.  just  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  in  this  class  the  three  following  editions;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  necnon 
commentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  et  cum  prrrfatione  R.  Jacob 
F.  Chajim,  Venetiis,  1547 — 1549,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim's  editions;  and, 
according  to  M.  Brunct,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
to  another  edition  executed  in  1568,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel 
Bomberg.  j 

2.  Biblia  Hebrsea,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum 
commentariis  Rabbinorum,  studio  Joannis  Buxtorffii,  patris ; 
adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  Masoreticus. 
Basiled,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Keenig, 
an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle  ;  on  account  of  the  additional  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew  scho- 
lars, many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by 
Bomberg.  BuxtorPs  Biblia  Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries 
of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi, 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  Ilaggaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 
containing,  besides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various  lections  of  the  Rabbis 
Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphlali.  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  Tiberias  published  by  Buxtorf,  in 
1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  editions  to 
his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Rabbinica.  Amstelodami,  1724 — 
27.  4  vols,  folio. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and  was  edited  by  Moses  Ben  Simeon 
of  Frankfort-  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bomberg  editions,  and  con- 
tains not  only  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  Buxtorf 's,  with  addi- 
tional remarks  by  the  editor."  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  188. 
In  pp.  189 — 195.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting  bibliographical 
description  of  this  edition. 


§  4.    Editions   with  Critical  Notes  and  Apparatus. 

\.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg, and  edited  by  Felix  Pratensis,  (Venice  1518),  contains 
the  various  lections  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions ; 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorf 's  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastiani  Mun- 
steri.     Basileas,  1534,  1535.  2  vols  folio. 

The  Hebrew  type  of  this  edition  resembles  the  characters  of  the 
German  Jews  :  the  Latin  version  of  Munster  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Though  the  editor  has  not  indicated  what 
manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon 
the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early  one 
of  1488.  His  prolegomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter; 
and  his  notes  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  in  Germany. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebrtea  correcta,  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis 
cxemplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  Amstelodami. 
Typis  et  sumptibus  Josephi  Athire.   1661 ;   1667.  8vo. 

An  extremely  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct.  So 
highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 
States  General  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
gold  medal  appendant,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation.  Athias 
adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Chaim's  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1525 — 26  ;  but  he  avoided  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the 
readings  which  are  peculiar  to  that  edition.  (Jewish  Expositor. 
July,  1828.  p.  58.) 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lcmmatibns  La- 
tints,  ex  recensione  Dan.  Ern.  Jablonski,  cum  ejus  PrEefatione 
Latina.     Berolini,  1699,  large  8vo. 

Dr.  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  impor- 
tant, editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ever  printed.     It  is  extremely 
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scarce.  Jablonski  published  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  1712  at  Berlin,  without  points,  in  large  12mo  ;  and  subjoined  to 
it  Leusden's  Catalogue  of  2294  select  "verses,  containing  all  the 
words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  also  a  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24mo.,  from 
the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short  preface.  It  was 
begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Starcke,  and  finished,  on 
his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless 
and  worthless. 

5.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Van  der  Hooght.  Am- 
stel.  et  Ultraject.  8vo.  2  vols.   1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty  and  rarity.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
printed  after  Athias's  second  edition,  with  marginal  notes  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  each  section.  The  characters,  especially  the 
vowel  points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct.  At  the  end, 
Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  the  edi- 
tions of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght' s 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811,  1812,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  is  executed  with  great  beauty. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Manuscriptis  ct  compluribus 
impressis  codicibus;  item  Masora  tam  edita  quam  manuscripta, 
aliisque  Hebra?orum  criticis  diligenter  recensita.  Cura  ac  studio 
D.  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  8vo.  There  are 
also  copies  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
The  text  is  printed  from  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  1699) ; 
and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  se- 
lection of  various  readings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difficult 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prole- 
gomena to  this  edition,  the  type  of  which  is  bad  and  unpleasant  to 
the  eye. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Belgicam  Everardi 
Van  der  HooonT,  collatis  aliis  bonse  not®  codicibus,  una  cum 
Versione  Latina  Sebastiani  Schmidii.     Lipsioe,  1740,  4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght' s  text,  hut  upon 
very  indifferent  type,  with  additional  various  readings.  The  Latin 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmidt  is  placed  opposite  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Preface,  by  J.  C.  Claudius, 
vindicating  the  edition  of  Van  tier  Hooght  against  some  critical 
censures  ;  2.  Van  der  Hooght's  Preface,  with  the  testimonies  of  some 
eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition;  and,  3.  The  Testimony 
and  Judgment  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasburgh  in  favour 
of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Translation.  Masch,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  part  i.  p.  158. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latina  ad 
notas  criticas  facta.  Accedunt  Libri  Graci,  qui  Deutero-canonici 
vocantur,  in  tres  Classes  distributi.  Autore  Carolo  Francisco 
Houbigant.     Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added 
various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  He  collated 
twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not  to  have  made 
all  the  use  he  might  have  done.  Houbigant  has  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  his  critical 
emendations  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is 
most  beautifully  printed,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  it.  (See  Bishop  Marsh's  criticism 
on  it,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101 — 104.  and  also  Bibl. 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  192 — 194.) 

9.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibus. 
Edidit  Benjaminus  Kennicott,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  1776,  1780, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  published  in  1753  and  1759;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive  colla- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  already 
been  undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  being  generally  ad- 
mitted, a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  collation,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  majesty  King  George  III.  headed  the 
list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  of  the  foreign  literati  the  principal  was  Professor 
Brims  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760 
to  1769  inclusive,  during  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  the  progress  which  was  made.  More  than 
six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  different  libraries  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  col- 
lated, and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  years 
of  course  elapsed,  after  the  collations  were  finished,  before  the 
materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  publication.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers, 
being  at  length  digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  Profes- 
sor Brans) ;  and  the  whole  when  put  together  being  corrected  by 
the  original  collations,  aonrtl  then  fairly  transcribed  rntt)  thirty  folio 
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volume.-,  the  work  was  put  to  press  in  17"!).  In  1 7 ?•"<  the  tirsi 
volume  of  l>r.  Kennicott's  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  i 1 1 < - 
pablic,  ami  in  1780  ihe  seeond  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Cla- 
rendon Press;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
having  produced  the  first  critical  edition  npon  a  large  scale,  both 
of  the  Creek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible— an  honour 
which  n  is  still  mamtaining  by  a  similar  edition,  hitherto  indeed 
unfinished,  of  the  Creek  version,  commenced  by  the  hue  Rev.  Dr. 

Holmes,  and  now  continuing  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parsons. 

"The  text  of  Kennicoll's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's 

direction,  were  all  collated.      Hut,  as  variations  in    the  points  were 

d  (regarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  nol  added  in  the  text 
The  various  readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  refen 
the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
deviation*  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel 
to  tin-  Hebrew;  and  the  variations  observable  in  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  w  hich  ddlir  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew . 
are  likewise  n  ■:<  I,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text 
To  this  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  mosi 
distinguished  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
.i  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions oi  the  Creek  Testament  .Nor  did  Kennicott  confine  Ins  col- 
lation to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  further  considered,  thai 
■notations  from  the  Creek  Testament  in  the  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  afford  another  source  of  various  readings,  bo  the 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  Jewish  writers 
mbjects  of  critical  inquiry,  for  this  purpose  be  had 
recourse  to  the  mosi  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical  writings, 
but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  ancient  as 
the  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates 
them  by  numbers  from  1  to  698,  including  manuscripts,  > 
and  rabbinical  writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  Dis- 
aertatio  Generalia annexed  to  tie-  second  volume. 

"This  Diss,  rlnl'u,  GeneraUs,  which  corresponds  to  what  are 
called  Prolegomena  in  other  critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an 
account of me  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  collated  fi>r  this 
but  also  a  re\  tew  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods, 
and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  alter  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Though  in- 
quiries of  this  di  scription  unavoidably  contain  mailers  of  doubtful 
disputation,  though  the  opinions  of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently 
questioned,  and  sometimes  justly  questioned,  his  Dissertatio  Gene- 
ralit  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  every  biblical  scholar.  Eenni- 
cott  was  a  disciple  of  Capellus  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  and  in  respect  to  the  preface  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Moriniis  and 
Houbigani  had  (alien.  And  though  he  possessed  not  ihe  rabbini- 
cal learning  of  ihe  Iwo  BuXtOrfs,  his  merits  were  greater  ihan.-ome 

of  Ins  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
were  willing  to  allow."     Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  pari 

,1     np,    [09 — 108.      lor   a   Ver\    COpioUS    BCCOUnl    of    Dr.    Keiuueotl's 

edition  ol  the  Hebn  w  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (0-  s-'-  rol. 
h.  pp.  92—100.  \oJ.  Ixiv.  pp.  17:J — lb^.  3'il— 328.  vol.  lxv.  pp. 
121—131. 

To  Dr.  Keimicoii's  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  He  Rossi  published  an 
important  supplement  at  Parma  1784  — 1787),  in  four  volumes  Ito. 
of  Varia  LecUonet  Veterit  Testamenti.  This  work  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
COtt'l  edition  form  one  Complete  Bel  of  collations.  Of  the  immense 
lua--  of  Various  readings  which  ihe  collalions  of  Dr.  Kcniiieoll  and 

M.  He  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insignificant;  consisting  fre- 
quently of  ihe  omission  or  addition  of  a  single  Letter  in  a  word,  as 

a  van,  Ac.      ••  But  they  are  nol    then-lore  useless.      ..\ll  of  this  class 

contribute  powerfully  to  establish   the  authenticity  ofthi 

tell    in    general     by   their    concurrence;     while    they   OCC8 

■fiord  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  m  several  important 
es,  supporting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  sug- 
.  by  the  ancient  versions  derived  from  manuscripts  ol  an 
earlier  dale."  d>r.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  li.  bo  ik  i. 
I,.  \n.,  In  lie-  lir.-t  volume  of  Dr.  Masch'i  ediuorj  of  |,e  Long'l 
Bibliolheca  Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  ol 
ings  made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non-Mosoretic  printed  copies 
of  ihe  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xl. — cxviiL 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Christiano  Reineccio  edita,  nunc 
denuo  cum  vaiiis  lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  a  l; 
Kennicotto  el  .1.  B.  I'-  Rossj  collatorum,  ediderunt,  J.  C 
Dobdsblbib  'i  -I.  II.  M sissa i. ii.     Lipais,  L798, 

edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doederlein 

and  1'.  lipplv  those  le.  en  of  i  [ebrow 

ire  who  may  not  be  able  to  consuli  the  expen  ive  volume* 

of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi     They  have  lelected  the  principal  va 

of  those  eminent   collators;  but    Professor  Jahn 

n, at  me  text  i-  ven  incom  cl     The  line  p  i 

beautiful  an  I  I     On  Common    paper  are 

scarcely  legible.  Tie  bound  in  two  volumes,  in  1818 

ible  lb  brew  Bible  was  published  at 

with  a  new  preface  bj  Dr  Knappe,  entitled,  Biblia  Hebraica 

ohm  a  Christ     /.'<  <<" '  i  ", '  i  dgata, post  ad  fidem  recensionis  Hato 

nil.,,.  .Lin  ,  /,/.  mss.  copia  n  Bent. 

■n,., i  I  /;.  I),  Rossi  collatorum  edita,  cur.  J.  C.  Doederleimo 

ii  I.  II.  \feistnero.     Quorum  edilionianti  > 

■  .  miii,  ,  mptionis  jun  m  tibr.  Oi  ahanotropht  i 
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Halensis  trauslata,  acoessii  G.  Chr.  Knappii  prafatio  <I,  ali/ioni- 
bus   Bibliorum  Halensibus,  800.     Walat,   tdbraria   Orphanotrophei. 

According  lo  ihe  Journal  <  .eiieral  de  la  Lutcrature  I'.tramzere  (Jan 

1819  .  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  thousand 

the  Unsold  StOCk  Of  Which  were  dispo>ed  of  to  the  In 
or   governors   of   ihe   Orphan  House   at    Halle,   by  whom    ihe    tille- 
page  was  altered  tO  the  date  of  1818, and  a  new  preface  was  added 
by  Professor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published 

at  Halle. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectionum  v.uie- 
tates  adjecit  Johannes  Jaun.     Vienna?,  1806,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn   has   long   been    distinguished    fir   his  successful 

cultivation  of  oriental  Literature.    In  his  edition  ihe  text  is  very 

distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  anil 
ihe  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  arranged  1 
ii  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  vols. ;  of  which  vol.  1.  con- 
tains the  Pentateuch. — Vol..  [I,  contains  the  Historical  Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Nehe- 
miah. — Vol.  III.  comprises  the  Prophetical  Hooks  thus  arranged; — 
Amos,  Ilo.-ea.  .Micah.  Isaiah,  Joel.  .Vihuin.  llabakkuk.  Ohadiah, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Jonah,  Malachi. — Vol.  IV-  contains  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  anil  Eecle.-iasles.  The  Hindis  of 
Kings  ami  Chronicles  are  given  111  a  kind  of  harmony. 

Each  book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections-, 
to  winch  is  prefixed  a  short  Latin  analysis  of  their  contents.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers  are  noted  at 

the    beads   of    the   sections.      The    number   of  the    V0IM8    are    also 

marked  in  the  margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally 
added  in  the  margin  of  ihe  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  Willi  the 
exception  of  0  \  cry  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  ihe 
middle  of  Ihe  book".  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many 
of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish 
criticisms,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  each 

book,  are  omitted   by  Professor  Jahn,  a-   bi  ins  ol  se  to  the 

Christian  reader.    To  the  texl  are  subjoined  ihe  more  important 

various  readings;  and  in  some  more  difficult  place;,  all  the  varia- 
tions that  COUld  be  (bund  are  carefully  giv  en.     These  \  arious  read' 

ings  are  taken  from  the  collalions  of  Bishop  Walton,  Grebe, 
Montfaucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  text 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  from  which  tin-  editor  has  departed 

only  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which  many  Other  editions  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  which  are  supported  by  numerous  and  very 
Weighty    authorities.      There    are    copies    0:1    line     paper    in    Nvo., 

which  are  very  beautiful,  and  also  forty  copies  in  -lto.,  which  are 
very  rare. 

12.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  points,  after  the  texl  of  Kennicott,  with   the 

chief  various  readings,  selected  from  his  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  from  thai  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient  ver- 
sions; accompanied  with  English  Holes,  critical,  philo 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  ami 
modern  English  and  foreign  biblical  criiics.  Bj  I!.  Boothbotd 
[now  LL.D.].    Pontefract  and  London,  1816.  2  vols.  lto. 

This  is  perhaps  Ihe  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  With  critical  appa- 
ratus, that  is  extant;  ii  was  published  originally  in  pans,  ihe  first 
of  which  appeared  in  INK).  Il  is  peculiarly  interesting  lo  ihe 
Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  the  mosi  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  eminent 
critic  has  observed,  •■  .Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither 
expense  nor  labour  to  furnish  the  student  with  interesting  extracts, 
which  are  calculated  10  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  a-  in 
obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text 
philological  note  is  frequently  of  more  importance  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment, 
which  is  often  Little  bettor  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinions. 
There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting  fanciful  and  con- 
jectural corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  tin-,  which 
is  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  every 
description.  Against  mis  danger  the  Bobriety  of  ihe  editor's  judg- 
ment  has    been  a    powerful    protection;   and    as    his   avowed  object 

was  the  solid  instruction  of  ihe  purchasers  of  Ins  book,  be  baa,  ia 
a  COmmond&ble  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose."  (Ecleotic 
Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.   New   Series.)    The  type  is  very  clear; 

and    the    poetical    puts   of  the    Hebrew    Scriptures    are    pruned    in 

chs,  according  to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome.  There  are  copies 
in  roj  al  Lto. 

id.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Bveraidi  Van  der 
•    denuo  recegnita  ei  emendata  a  Juda   D'Allbkahd, 
Sanctffi    Do,  tore.     Editio   nova,  longe-    accuratissima. 
Londini,  1822  -.   L838,  8vo. 

The    edition,  id'  which    there   are   copies  on  line  paper,  is  i>t<  rin- 

h//,,,/:  ii  i>  printed  after  Van  der  Hooght's  text:  in  preparing 
which  fir  ihe  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D'Allemand,  ttaiea 
that  he  discovered  noi  fewer  than  tn„  hundred  errata.    Thi   >    he 

I  ha-   carefully   corrected,  and    by   repeated    ami    1   attentive 

revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  human  industry  can  accom- 

(ilish,  in  order  io  prof,  itc  edition  oi  iin  Hebrew  Bible 

n  addition  to  the  care  previonslv  bestowed  by  ihe  editor,  every 
pago  was   nvi  ol  lour  times,  uin-r  ihe  stereotype  plates  were 
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cast,  by  persons  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  Language.  Van  der 
Hooght's  historical  summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
omitted,  in  order  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may  not  be  unne- 
cessarily increased.  The  various  readings  and  Masoretic  notes 
nre  very  neatly  and  clearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ever  published.  To  its  great  accuracy  a  learned  Polish 
Rabbi  has  borne  testimony.  (See  Jewish  Expositor,  September, 
1825,  p.  346.) 

14.  Biblia  Hehraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  Athianum  accu- 
rata  [a  Juda  D'Allemand].     Londini,  1828.  large  12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  printed  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  "  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jewish  Bible,  without  a  single  Roman 
letter  or  figure.  The  Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght's  edition, 
because  a  "mark  (t),  which  they  deem  a  cross,  is  used  in  the  text 
as  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes."  The  editions  most  prized  by 
the  Jews  are  those  of  Athias  (seepage  7.  No.  3  of  this  Appendix) ; 
and  from  his  second  edition,  printed  in  1667,  the  text  of  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  "  From 
its  size,  price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christian  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  who  wishes  to  possess  the  Jews'  text.  But 
for  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  from  the 
Masorah,  such  as  those  of  Munster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens." 
(Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1828.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  256.  258.) 

15.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editiones  Jos.  Athia?,  Joannis 
Leusden,  Jo.  Simonis  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everhardi  Van  der 
Hooght,  recensuit,  sectionum  prophcticarum  recensum  et  expli- 
cationem  clavemque  MasoraHhicam  et  Rabbinicam  addidit  Au- 
gustus Hahjt.     Lipsiffi,  1831.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  scrupulously  followed  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  typographical  errors  in  Van 
der  Hooght's  edition.  The  volume  is  stereotyped  from  a  new  and 
very  clear  type,  with  singular  neatness,  and  it  is  printed  on  good 
paper.  As  all  the  late  editors  (Jahn  alone  excepted)  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regarded  as  the  textus  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


Of  the  minor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only, 
■without  any  critical  apparatus,  the  following  have  been  recom- 
mended to  biblical  students  ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  with  an  interlineary  Latin  translation,  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1572,  1584,  folio. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Reineccio. 
Lipsite,  1725,  1729,  1756. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another 
edition  dated  1729,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones 
recensita,  atque  cum  brevi  lectionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban 
ct  Krijan  resolutione  ac  explicatione.  Edita  a  Johanne  Simo- 
nis.    Hate,  1752;  1767.     Editio  nova,  1828.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best.  The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght.  There  is  a  short  yet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon 
at  the  end  of  both  editions,  which  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  portable,  cheap,  and  useful. 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  punctis.  Amstelodami,  1701,  small 
8vo. 

This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Leusden's  Hebrew- 
Bible.  The  real  editor  was  Maresius;  Leusden  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  Hebrew  Bible  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1694,  8vo.  which 
abounds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound 
up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  1740,  in  small  8vo. 

5.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  optimarum  editionum  fidem,  summa 
diligentia  recusa.  Societatum  Biblicarum  sumptibus.  Basileae, 
1827.  8vo. 

6.  Victorini  Bythneri  Lyra  Davidis  regis,  sive  Analysis 
Critico-Practica  Psalmorum ;  qua  Voces  Ebraae  explicantur,  ac 
consensus  Textus  Sacri  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septua- 
ginta  Virorum  Interpretatione  Grceca  monstratur.  Londini, 
1650,  1664,  1679,  4to. ;  Tiguri,  1664,  1670,  8vo. ;  Glasguse 
(in  aedibus  academicis)  et  Londini,  1823.  8vo. 

Bythner's  Lyra  Prophetica  has  long  been  known  as  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  and  grammatical  study  of  the 
book  of  Psalms.  The  late  reprint,  at  the  university  press  of  Glas- 
gow is  very  beautiful. 


SECTION  II. 


EDITIONS    OF    THE    HE  Ii  R.T20-S  AM  A1UTAN    PENTATEUCH. 

1.  Chiustophori  Cellaiui  Horre  Samaritans :  hoc  est, 
Excerpta  Pentateuchi  Samaritans  Versionis,  cum  Latina  Inter- 
pretatione nova  et  Annotationibus  pcrpetuis.  Etiam  Gram- 
matica  Samaritana  copiosis  exemplis  illustrata,  et  Glossarium, 
seu  Index  Verborum.     Cizae,  1682.  4to. 

2.  Pcntateuchus,  Hebiaeo-Samaritanus,  charactere  Hebraico- 
Chaldaico  editus,  cura  et  studio  Benj.  Blaynet,  S.  T.  P 
Oxonii,  1790.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Hebraso-Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was 
printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  described  in  p.  20.  infra,  has 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  edition,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  readings  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
already  noticed. 


SECTION  III. 

PRINCIPAL    EDITIONS    OF    THE    GREEK    TESTAMENT,    AND    OF 
DETACHED     BOOKS     THEREOF. 

Besides  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  considerable 
length  by  Pritius,1  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  an- 
notator  Bishop  Marsh,2  Dr.  Griesbach,3  Professors  BeckJ  and 
Harles,5  by  Mr.  Butler,13  and  by  Dr.  Clarke.7  To  their  labours, 
which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard- 
Text-Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal editions  which  are  founded  upon  them  :3 — 

1.  Erasmus.     1516-19-22-27-35. 

Aldus,  Fol.  Gr.  lolS.—Gerbdii.  Qto.  Or.  Vm.—Cephaheus.  Oct. 
Gr.  1524.— Bebdius.  Oct.  1524.  Gr.  1531-35.— Colinceus.  Oct.  Gr. 
1534.— Flatten.  Oct.  Gr.  1538-40-43.—  Van  Ess.  Oct.  Gr.  Lat.  1827. 


COMPLUTENSIAN.       1514. 


Plantin.  Oct.  Gr.  1564-73-74-90-91-1601-12.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1572. 
Oct.  1574-83.  Fol.  1584.— Geneva.  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619,  1620. 
Q\o.—Goldhagen.  1753.  Get.  Gr.—Gratz.  Gr.  Lat.  1821.  Oct. 


Robt.  Stephens.     1546-49-50. 


Oporinus.  Duod.  Gr.  1552.—  Wechel.  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600. 
Fol.  1601.  Duod.  1629.— Imp.  Nicolai  Dulcis.  Fol.  Gr.  1687.— 
Edit.  Regia.  Fol.  Gr.  1642.— Crispin.  Duod.  Gr.  1553-63-1601. 
Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1612-22.— Froschoveri.  Oft.  Gr.  1559-66.— Bry- 
linger.  Oct.  Gr.  1563. —  Voegelii.  Oct.  Gr.  1564. —  Vignonii.  Duod. 
Gr.  1584-87-1613-15.— Beza.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1565-82-89-98- 
1642.— Wf&toni.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  l&bl.—MHUi.  Fol.  Gr.  1707.— 
Knsleri.  Fol.  Gr.  1710-23.— Birchii.  Gr.  1788.  Fol.  et  Qto.— 
Hard>/.  Oct.  Gr.  1768.  1776.  1819.—  Yalpu.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct. 
—Ll6»d.  Gr.  18mo.  1828.  1830.— Greenfield,  Gr.  48mo.  1829— 
Bloomjield,  Gr.  1832.  8vo. 


4.  Elzevir.     1624-33,  &c. 


Borderi.  Oct.  Gr.  1645.— Curcdlcri.  Oct.Gr.  1  f 158-7 5-85-99.— Felli. 

Oct.  Gr.  1675.— Konigii.  Oct.  Gr.  1697-1702.— Gregorii.  Fol.  Gr. 

1703.— G.  D.  T.M.D.  Oct.  Gr.  1711-35.—  irtWf»/i.   Fol.  Gr. 

1715.— Birrii.  1749.  Oct.— Basil.  1825.  Oct.— Land.  1827.  48mo. 

The  editions  of  Bengel,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter,  Harwood, 
Knappe,  Tittmann,  Boissonade,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Naebe,  and 
Goeschen,  are  not  formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student : — 

1.  Novum  Instrument!!  omne  diligenter  ab  Erasmo  Rotero- 
damo  recognitum  et  emendatum.  Basileae,  1516,  folio.  Gr.  Lat. 
edit,  princeps. 

i  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  403—423. 

2  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  429—404.  ;  part  ii.  pp.  844 
—885.  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  pp.  98—110.;  part  ii. 
pp.  1 — 46. 

3  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  prolegom.  pp.  iii. — x.xxix. 

*  Monogram mata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  110 — 115. 

s  Brevior  Notitia  Literature;  Grreca?,  pp.  (556 — 664.  ;  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  his 
improved  edition  of  Fabricius's  Bibliotheca  Giaeca,  pp.  839—856. 

s  Hoi<e  Biblica?,  vol.  i.  pp.  150—169. 

'  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vi.  pp.  168 — 203. 

8  This  table  is  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Le  Long's 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  from  Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  55.  3d  edit,  with  the  requisite  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. 


GREEK  TESTAMENTS. 


Erasmus  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the 
first  edition  of  the  entire  New  Testament'  Ji  was  reprinted  in 
151'J.  1522,  1527,  ami  1535.  The  first  edition  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  was  executed  with  ureal  baste,  in  the  short  Bpaceof  five  months, 
gome  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  arc  preserved  in  the 
public  Library  at  Basle,  but  none  of  them  are  of  \  cry  great  antiquity. 
For  the  first  edition  be  bad  only  one  mutilated  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost);  he  therefore  Tilled  up  the  chasms 
wiih  his  own  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  controverted 
clause  in  I  Johnv.  7.  because  it  was  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and 
with  Stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.8  The 
editions  of  1516,  1519,  and  1522,  were  published  //</«/•<■  be  saw  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  be  corrected  the  edition  of 
1527.  particularly  in  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions  were 
repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort, 
and  Leipsic.  All  bis  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
then-  faults,  and  in  some  respects  they  arc  considered  as  equal  to 
manuscripts.  In  the  lirsi  edition  Dr.  Mill  discovered  about  five 
hundred  vitiated  passages,  and  about  one  hundred  genuine  ones; 
a  copy,  on  Defiant,  is  iii  the  Cathedral  Library  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan 
lias  satisfactorily  vindicated  the  character  of  Erasmus,  as  a  sound 
critic  and  editor  of  the  .New  Testament,  from  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Griesbach.  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  (.nek  Vulgate, 
pp.  410— 419J 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace  ct  Latine.    Compluti,  1514. 

This  lorms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
noticed  in  p.  19.  infra.  Though  ii  hears  the  dale  of  1514,  yet  as 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522,  before  which 
time  Erasmus  had  printed  three  editions  of  the  Nev«  Testament,  it 
is  m  tact  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list.  The  Greek 
text  of  this  edition  is  printed  without  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are 
frequently  accented.  The  characters  seem  to  have  heen  cut  in 
imitation  of  those  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and 
were  probably  taken  from  sonic  manuscripts  of  thai  age,  which 
were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  ( !omplutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit- 
in  1  John  v.' 7, 8.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  fac- 
simile in  another  pari  of  this  work.  Wetstein,  Sender,  and  other 
Protestant  critics  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the  text, 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  this 
charge  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindica- 
tion is  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considers  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  the  best  edited  pari  of  the  Complutensian  Creek 
Testament);  and  also  by  bis  annotator,  Bishop  Marsh,  who  Btates 
thai  thit  lent  ral,  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion, 

that  in  some  lew  single  passages, — as  in  Matt  \.  25.  and  1  John  v. 
7. — they  follow  the  \  ulgate  in  opposition  to  all  the  Creek  manu- 
scripts, ne  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  i here  arc  more 
than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the 
Complutensian  Greek  text  differs  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  used  for 
this  edition  are  characterized  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  cor- 
ii  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see 
p.  20.  infra.);  anil  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  -wherever 
modern  Greek  manuscripts,  manuscripts  written  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  centuries,  differ  from  the  most  ancient  Creek 
ind  from  the  quotations  of  the  early  Creek  fathers,  in 
characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  wnli  the  modern,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  thai  the  Com- 
plutensian text  was  formed  from  modern  manuscripts  alone." 
.  Marsh's  Divinity  I, enures,  part  i.  p. 95.)  The  researches 
of  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian 

iaVI    made  no  use  w  hatever  of  the  Codex  Vatican  us,  though 
of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from  the 
Vatican  library. 

:t.  Sim  i.iis  Coi.ivr.l. — 'H  Ksmwi  A/*3tiju).  'Ey  wrma.  toiv 
wo/arum^  irzpx  t»  li/muvi  K-./t,  ■'!'. .  i-/.-y-:.:u  fjunot  Jiurtp.u  pSviwrsc, 
nm  am  tuc  3wj  (Paris,  1534.  8 vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  COITI  CtneSB.     ColinOBUS 

wa-  a  M,.  careful  printer.  He  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
partiality  in  following  some  unknown  manuscripts;  but  Irora  this 

■  on  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  l»r.  Mil]  and  U'clstcin. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graee.  Lutetis,  ex  oxficma  Roberti 
St  k  i-  u  ihi  Typography  Typhi  Regii  .  1646,  L2mo.  1549,  L2mo. 
1660,  folio. 

The  first  of  thi   e  editio  ii'dlv  called  the  o  miriftcam 

Edition,  from  the  inn  oce  of  the  preface,  0  minficam 

regit  mmiri  optirni  ii  praetantusimi  principu  UberalUaUm.  It  has 
alwayi  been  admired  lor  the  neotni  aphy,  as  well  as 

for  its  correctness,  only  tu  Ivt  errata  (it  is  said)  ha. 

i  Thi  '•  d  was  execul 

Re  al  Library  o  it  Stutgord. 

The  whol  I  ■  i  pel  was  published  al  Tublngi  n 

■  In  bis  disputes  with  Stunics   I  ■  •  itllncss  to  insert 

tins  ■..  is.  ii  ii  were  found  in  8  single  m  Though  9 

not  produce  on  rered  in        Codex  Bi  Itan 

nicui  (or  Montfoi    inns)    ■  t     ript  ol  do  gi  e  it  snl 

himself  bound  to  insert  it,  an.  I ...  mu.Iii^Iv  lulmi I  It  into  his  third  edition 

ot  1622 


[Paht  I.   Chap.  I 

vered  in  it.  Robert  Stephens  compiled  this  edition  from  the  Com- 
plutensian. and    the   edition    printed  at   Basil,  in   1531,  and  again  ill 

1535,  by  John  Bebelius  [which  last  followed  theeditionsof  Erasmus, 
ami  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1518,)  together  with  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  and  from  fifteen  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Griesbach  (torn.  i.  proles. 
pp.  xiv. — xx\i.)  has  given  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  this 

edition,  and  of  the  manuscripts  consulted   by  Stephens  for  his  ihrcr 

editions.  Stephens's  first  edition  differs  from  the  Complutensiaa 
text  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  instances,  exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmus.  The  second 
edition  closely  resembles  the  first  in  us  exterior  appearance,  but 

differs    from    it    in   sixty-Seven    places;   of  which  lour   are   doubtful 

readings,  thirty-sev  en  not  genuine,  and  tw  enty-sii  genuine  ;  so  that 
this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  authority  than  the 
firmer,  to  which,  however,  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater 
rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the 
remarkable  erratum  pvlres  for  plures,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of 
the  lirsi  page  of  the  preface,  occasioned  by  the  transposition  of  a 
single  biter.  The  'i  linen  edition  of  1550,  in  folio,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
ol  splendid  typography.  It  was  once  supposed  t<>  have  been  ti.rnied 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts,  which  Stephens 
pro t esses,  in  his  preface,  to  have  collated  for  thai  purposes  second 

and  e\en  a  third  time.      So  tar.  however,  was  this  from    being    the 

case,  thai  the  researches  of  i  ritica  have  shown  that,  except  in  the 

Apocalypse,  it  is  scarcely  any  ihini;  more  than  a  reprint  of  Eras- 
mus's fifth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  thus 
considerably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (which 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modern  1  lines,  has  caused  n  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  Ste- 
phens reprinted  the  Greek  -New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in 
ovo.  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  Latin  versions;  and  parallel 
passages  in  the  margin,  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  bis  editions,  and 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  edition  of  the  A™  Testament 
divided  into  verses.    (Marsh's  Michaelis.  vol.  ii.  part  t.  pp.446.  148. 

part  ii.  pp.  848,  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test.  p.  xv.)    The  charades 

Of  Robert  Stephens,  as  all  editor  of  the  (  Irei  k  Tc  stament.  has  been 

elaborately  vindicated  against  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Porson, 

by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Creswell  in  the  first  volume  of  his  -  View  of  the 
early  Parisian  Greek  Press"  (Oxford,  1823,  8vo.);  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Iluyshe.  who  has  inserted  a  scries  of  papers  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  British  Magazine,  lor  1833- 
34,  in  which  the  statements  of  Poison,  Griesbach,  and  some  other 
modem  critics  are  minutely  investigated. 

5.  Novum  Testamentum,  cum  versione  Latina  veteri,  et  nova 
Theodori  Bszjb.  Geneva,  folio,  15G5,  1576,  1582,  1589,  1598. 
Cantabrigian,  1642,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1565  is  the  first  of  the  editions  conducted 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  Prance,  and  a  Protestant, 

and  fled  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  religion.  "The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  lor  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  used  by  Robert  Stephens.  Rut  he  had  like- 
wise the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  I  . 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coil.  \  BezSB.  lie 
had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Kpisllcs.  which  he 
procured    from  Clermont    in    1  ranee,  and    which   IS   known   by  the 

name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.     Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage 

of  the  SyriaC  version,  which  had  been  lately  published  by  Tivnn  1- 
lius,  with  a  (lose  Latin  translation.  But  the  use  which  he  made 
Of  his  materials  was  not  such  as  mighl  have  been  expected  from  B 
man  of  Beza's  Learning.  Instead  of  applying  his  various  readings 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for  polemical 

purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not 
more  than  fifty  places;  and  oven  these  emendations  were  nol  always 
founded  on  proper  authority."  [Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  109.)  Beza's  third  edition  of  1582  is  t  oni  idered  as  the  most  com- 
plete of  those  printed  under  his  ow  n  eye ;  but  all  Ins  editions  have 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own.  to 
With    philological,  doctrinal,  and    practical    notes.      The   edition   of 

1598,  beinj  t  iU  emed  the  mosi  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been 
published,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  v<  rsion  of  the 
\eu  Testament,  published  by  authority  in  1611.  This  testimony 
of  the  \ i !■•  1 1 ■  an  church  is  highly  honourable  to  its  met  n.  The  re- 
print of  Beza's  Testament,  at  Cambridge,  in  1642,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Joachim  Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  editio 
optima, 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecd.  Lugdum  Batavoram.  Ex 
Officina  I'i./.kv  i  at  w  v.  L2mo.   l  62  I. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  d<  serves 
Bishop  .Marsh;  to  be  particularly  nonce, I.  bei  ause  the  text  of 
ek  Testament,  which  had  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tions, acquired  in  tins  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  during  upwards 
of  a  contury,  to  be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.    The  text  of 

I  has  1 n  the  basis  of  almost  every  subsequent  impres- 
sion. Wetstein  adapted  Ins  various  readings  to  it;  and  it  has 
acquired  the  appellation  of"Textu»  Receptee?'  "The  person  who 
conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was  only  die  printer   is  at  pre- 

sent  unknown;    but.  whoever    he    W8S,  his   critical    ex<  I    ioni    were 

I  within   a  narrow   compass.     The   text  ol   this  edit was 

,  0pi(  ,|   from   |'„  ai's  text,  except  in  about  fillv    pla<  e>  ;   and    in    these 

ph.. .  -  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  die  various  readings 
,  in  Sn  p  .  ,  irtij  from  otiw  r  ed ns,  but  certainly  not 
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from  Greek  manuscripts.  The  textus  receptus,  therefore,  or  the  text 
in  common  use,  was  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  text 
of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens ;  and  Stephens 
(in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes 
Erasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  text  there- 
fore in  daily  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and 
Erasmian  editions."    (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  110.) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1633, 
and  ;t  third  time  in  1641,  at  Amsterdam  in  1656,  1662,  1670,  and 
1678,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1628,  Gr. — Of  these  various  impressions, 
the  Leyden  edition  of  1633  is  the  best  and  in  most  request:  it  is 
the  first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  edition 
printed  by  Jannon.  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  execu- 
tion to  the  beautifully  small  and  clear  edition  primed  bv  Blcau  at 
Amsterdam  in  1633.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  torn.  iii.  pp.  432,  433.  Dib- 
din's  Introd.  to  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  137.)  Good  copies  of 
these  miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear;  but  they  are  both 
surpassed  in  smallness  of  size  and  in  typographical  neatness  by  the 
London  edition  of  1827,  published  by  "Mr.  Pickering.  See  No.  49. 
p.  17.   infra. 

7.  Novum  Testamentum,  studio  et  labore  Stephani  Curcel- 
1351.  Amstefoedami,  1658,  l2ino.  1675,  1685,  12mo.  1699, 
8vo.  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  Cureelkeus  or  Courcelles  are  in  great  repute 
for  their  beauty  and  accuracy  :  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elze- 
virs. He  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  These  various  lections 
are  given  from  a  collation  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Acts 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Curcelteus  has  also  given  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1675  contains  a  pro- 
logue or  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Boeder  had  printed 
a  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by 
Stephen  Gerlachius,  and  differs  from  the  first  edition  only  in  hav- 
ing all  the  various  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
third  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  after  the  death  of  Curcel- 
laeus,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in  having  the  text  printed  in 
columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  Moller,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  against  the  Curcellacan  editions,  entitled  Cur- 
celliTiis  in  editione  originalis  N.  T.  textus  variantiiim  hclionum  el 
mi  ml  hi  or  urn  Scriptures  Locorum  addilamentis  vestita,  socinizans. 
Rum  pa?  us  (Com.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles 
with  unnecessarily  multiplying  various  readings,  and  making  them 
from  conjecture,  in  order  to  subserve  the  Socinian  scheme.  Michae- 
lis  admits  that  these  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  pas- 
sages noticed  by  Rumpseus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  30.  and  xvii. 
22.,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John 
v.  20.  and  John  xvii.  3.,  concerning  the  Son  of  God;  and  Rom.  iii. 
25.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jesus 
Christ.     All  the  editions  of  Curceltaus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gr.  Lat.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  which  is  described  in  p.  20.    infra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus.  The  text  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  folio  edi- 
tion of  1550,  whose  various  readings  Bishop  Walton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  sixth  volume  ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  given  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were 
collated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  "  They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Wal- 
ton himself;  and  a  further  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  Prole- 
gomena to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  (§  1372 — 1396.)  and  in  Michae- 
lis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament-  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But 
the  extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyglott  afforded  for  the  emendation 
of  the  Greek  text.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Persian  in  the  gospels.  And  these  oriental  ver- 
sions arc  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied with  literal  Latin  translations,  that  even  they  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  oriental  languages  might  still  have  recourse 
to  them  for  various  readings,  though  indeed  with  less  security,  as 
every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes." — (Bishop  Marsh's  Lec- 
tures, part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  TH2  KA1NH2  AIA0HKH2  ATIANTA.  Novi  Testamenti 
Libri  Omnes.  Accesserunt  Parallela  Scripture  Loca,  nee  non 
varianles  Lectiones  ex  plus  100  MSS.  Codicibis  et  antiquis 
versionibus  collects.  Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.    1675.  8vo 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  design  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was,  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  the  supposed  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  To 
show  how  little  the  integrity  of  the  text  was  affected  by  them, 
Bishop  Fell  printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  readings  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  Curcelheus,  and  the  Bar- 


berini  readings,  also  Marshall's  extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  Gothic 
ersions,  and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and 
two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bishop  Fell's  edition  sells  at  a  low 
price,  it  maybe  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The 
text  is  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens  and  the  Elze- 
virs ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retaining  the  errors  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyglott.  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1697  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edition,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  editor,  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials, 
and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  'H  KAINH  A1AGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsecum, 
cum  lectionibus  variantibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Versionum, 
Editionum,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in 
easdem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  Millii,  S.T.P.  Oxonii, 
e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted  to  this  edition  by  Dr. 
Mill,  who  finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  The 
text,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550,  is  beauti- 
fully printed;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  passages  are 
placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing 
collections  of  various  readings;  he  collated  several  original  edi- 
tions, procured  extracts  from  hitherto  uncollated  Greek  MSS.,  and 
revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
versions  which  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition  ;  and  added 
numerous  readings  from  other  ancient  versions,  anil  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The 
prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis 
observes  that  "notwithstanding  those  of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain 
their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
some  things  are  more  clearly  explained  by  Mill.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  by  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with  the  read- 
ings of  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previ- 
ously but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in 
Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the  text, 
were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  however,  Kuster's  edition  is  considered  inferior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  are  copies  of  Kuster's  edition  with  the 
date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-page;  but  Masch  says  that  it 
probably  is  nothing  more  than  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new 
title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render  this  edi- 
tion more  easy  of  reference,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hallett,  jun.,  a 
learned  dissenting  minister,  in  1728,  published  an  Index,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  MSS.  consulted  by  Mill  and  Kuster;  entitled 
Index  Librorum  MSS.  Gra-corum  et  Versionum  Antiquarum  Novt 
Foederis,  quos  viri  eruditissimi  J.  Millius  et  L.  Kusterus  cum  tertia 
editione  Stephanica  conltderunt.  This  publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were 
attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
Examen  Yariantium  Lectionum  Johannis  Millii,  with  more  zeal 
than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  argu- 
ments were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  against  Divine  Revelation, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Free-thinking ;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  Phihieuthcrus  Lipsiensis, 
"  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is 
desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism."  (Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wells  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  in  detached  portions,  between  the 
years  1709  and  1719.  It  is  noticed  among  the  commentaries 
infra,  in  this  Appendix  ;  but  "  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present  list 
of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr. 
Wells."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Strictures  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  frequent 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 

12.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  post 
priores  Steph.  Curcellasi  et  D.D.  Oxoniensium  labores.  Cum 
prolegomenis  G.D.T.M.  et  notis  in  find  adjectis.  Amstelodami, 
ex  Officina  Wetsteniana.     1711;   1735.  small  8vo. 

These  are  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  be 
the  most  accurate.  The  editor  of  the  first  was  Gerard  von  Maestricht 
(Gerardus  De  Trajecto  Mosc)  a  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Bremen; 
the  second  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Wetstein. 
Having  been  published  by  his  relative  Henry  Wetstein,  a  book- 
seller of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
sometimes  improperly  called  Wetslein's ;  and  from  the  name  of 
Cureelkeus  being  printed  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues 
erroneously  styled  Nov.  Test.  Grcec.  Curcellcei. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  and 
Curcellaeus's  editions.  It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek  text,  and  below 
them  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  upwards  of 
100  manuscripts  and  versions.    Prefixed  are  very  useful  prolego- 
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mcna,  containing  an  account  of  manuscripts  and  collection  of 
various  readings,  with  43  critical  canons  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  concerning  the  various  Lections  exhibited  in  the  work; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examen  above  noticed;  and  the 
prefaces  of  Henry  Wetstein,  Curceltens,  and  Bishop  Fell.  These 
editions  arc  ornamented  with  an  engraved  frontispiece,  copied 
from  thai  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ichnograph  of  the  Temple,  and  two  maps.  Ai  the 
end  there  arc  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course 
«,f  the  work.  Michaehs  docs  noi  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition 
of  1711  ;  but  Dr.  Dlbdin  says  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of 
173;j   -may     he    considered'  as    the    very    best    critical   duodecimo 

(rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  (.reek  Testament,  and  the 
biblical  student  wUl  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commo- 
dious a  publication."     (On  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  lJ7.) ' 

13.  Acta  Apostolorum  Graco-Latina,  Literis  Majusculis.  E 
Codice  Laudiano  characteribus  uncialibus  exarato  et  in  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  adservato,  descripsit  cdiditquc  Tho.  Heaiimis, 
A.M.  Oxoniensis,  qui  et  Symbolum  Apostolorum  ex  eodcin 
codice  subjunxit.     Oxonii.    E  Theatro  Shcldoniano,  1715.  8vo. 

The  Codex  Laudianus,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is 
described  in  Part  1-  Chap.  111.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume:  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  is  prefixed.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr. 
J  Iciriie's  publications :  the  impression  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  shillings  each.  A  copy  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  the  Revs  Dr.  Heath's  library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
pounds  hi-,,  shillings:  il  now  adorns  the  very  valuable  library  of 
the  Writers  to  his  Majesty's  Signet  at  Edinburgh.  There  is 
another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  corrected  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Version,  formed  agreeably  to 
the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Commentators  and  Critics. 
With  Notes  and  various  Readings,  [By  W.  Mace.]  London, 
1729.  ~  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  book;  whose  editor  has  altered 
various  passages  in  conrormiry  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His 
arbitrary  alterations  ami  bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  New  Text 
and  Version  <•(  the  Greek  Testament.  London,  1732,  8vo.  Mi- 
chaelis   has   also    very   severely    and   justly    censured   the   very 

great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.      Iutrod.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  pp.  403,  404. 

15.  'H  KA1NH  A1AQHKH.     Novum  Testamcntum   Gnecum. 

Edente  Jo.  Alberto  Hexgelio.  Tubingae,  1734.  4to.   1763.  4to. 

This    is    an    excellent    edition,    firmed    with    an    extraordinary 

degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste.  John 

Albert     Bengel,   or    BengellUS,  as    he    is    generally   called    in   this 

country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in  the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of 
u  it  temburg,  was  led  to  direct  Ins  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
Consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  devia- 
tion exhibited  in  preceding  editions;  and  the  result  of  his  labori- 
ous researches  was,  the  edition  now  under  consideration.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Origin  Novi  Testamenti,  and 
j.s  followed  by  an  Epilogus  and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected 
and  improved  according  to  the  editor's  judgment;  and  so  scrupu- 
lous was  Bengel,  thai  he  studiously  avoided  inserting  any  reading 
which  did  uo)  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apoca- 

been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  manuscripts, 
ami  iii  one  pas  age  k;. (I  been  printed  by  Erasmus  from  no  manu- 
script whatever.  Beneath  the  texl  he  placed  some  Belecl  readings, 
resen  ing  the  ex  idence  in  their  favour  fir  Ins  Apparatus  Criticus. 

Ills  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  (  iiv.k 

letters  -.   .  -.. .  i,  and       and  some  few  other rks.  Tim's,  %  denotes 

thai  be  held  ihe  reading  to  be  genuine  ;  ,  thai  its  genuineness  was 
noi  absolutely  certain,  but  thai  the  reading  was  still  preferable  to 
that  in  the  text;  y,  that  the  readme  in  the  margin  was  of  equal 
value  with  thai  in  the  text,  so  thai  be  could  noi  determine  winch 
was  preferable ;  ,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  was  of  less  value; 
and  that  n  was  absolutely  spurious,  though  defended  by  some 
critics.  Bengel's  edition  was  printed,  after  Ins  death,  by  Burke, al 
Tubingen,  in  1763,  Ito.  with  important  corrections  and  additions. 

Several  small   impressions  of  Ben-el's  (  back  Ti  slament  have   been 

printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus;  viz.  al  Stut- 
gard,  1734,  1739,  1753,  8vo.;  at  Tubingen,  1762,  1776, 1790,  8vo. j 
and  ai  Leipsic,  I 737,  Hvo. 

16.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamcntum  Grecum 
editionis  recepts,  cum  Lectionibus  Variantibus  Codicum  M.ss., 

Ediliunuiu  aliarum.    VcrMniiuiii  ct   Palruin,  lie. -non  (  'oiiiiih  nl  tfio 

■  In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  circulated  propo- 
sals lor  a  new  edition  "i  i in-  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections; 
which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals  them  •  Ives  are  printed  In  the 
Biographla  Britannica,  (article  Bentley,  note  C)j  and  the  til 
specimen,  Rev,  uii  Is  given  In  Pritius's  Introd,  ad  Lect  Nov.  i  I  pn 
416  119.  A  detailed  account  ol  BenUey's  proposed  work  is  given  in 
Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  Dr.  B.  who  e  critical  materials  foi 

.   i; k  Tisiainent,  amounting  to  re  preserved  in  the 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but  Bentlev  led  nothing  Inastateol 

' for  the  press.     (Bishop   Burgess's  anniversary  Discourse, 

delivered  to  me  Keyui  Society  of  Literature,  in  i*jo.    Appendix,  p.  82.) 


pleniore  ex  Scriptorilms  veteribus,  Hebrais,  Graecis,  ct  Latinis, 
historian)  et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  opera  et  studio  Joannis 
Jacobi  Wktsi'kxii.  Amstcladami,  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio. 
Editio  altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  \.  Lotze.  Vol.  I. 
Quatuor  Evangclia  compleetens.  Koterdami,  1831.  Royal  4to. 
Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  ibis  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  most  necessarv  lo  those 

who  arc  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstein's  Prolegomena, 
winch  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  lirsl  published 
in  1730.  The  text  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions;  the  verses 
were  numbered  in  the  margin;  and  the  various  readings,  with 
their  authorities  (containing  a  million  of  quotations),  are  placed 
beneath  the  text.  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into  lour  parts, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Prolegomena,  describing  the 
Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it.  The  first  part  contains  the  four 
Gospels;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  anil  the  Catholic  Epistles;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac, 
With  a  Latin  version;  which, according  lo  Wetstein,  were  written 
by  Clemenl  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  thai  they  are 
not  genuine.  (Works,  8vo.  \ol.  xi.  pp.  197 — 226.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp. 
432 — 440.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readings,  and  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  "  must  be  studied,"  says 
Bishop  Marsh,  "by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the 
work  in  question."  Michaelis  has  criticised  the  labours  of  Wet- 
stein with  great  severity  ;  but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  by 
Bishop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  805 — 877.),  and 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21 — 23.)- 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity,  and  very  high  price  of  Wet- 
stein's edition,  Dr.  Lotze  was  induced  to  undertake  a  new  impres- 
sion of  it;  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  of  various 
readings  from  MSS.  and  particularly  from  those  derived  from 
ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (whose  valuable 
critical  and  theological  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the 
summer  of  1833)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Prolegomena  of  Wetsiein,  therefore  (forming  a  royal  quarto 
volume  of  279  pages),  are  all  that  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Lotze,  who  has  edited  them  with  great  care  and  with  con- 
siderable improvements.  Dr.  L.  has  scrupulously  retained  Wet- 
stein's text,  with  the  exception  of  those  passages  in  which  tho 
latter  had  thrown  out  unjust  observations  upon  Other  critics,  espe- 
cially the  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of 
his  literary  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius:  and  hi'  has  added  from 
the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  Wetstein's  critical  observa- 
tions upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  judging  of  their 
value,  together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Sender, 
who  republished  the  Prolegomena  al  Halle  in  1701.  Dr.  Lotze  has 
further  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's  learned 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  Of  the  New  Testament,  ill 
which  the  errors  ui  Wetstein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies 
are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  is  very 
neatly  executed. 

17.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  J.  C.  Testa- 
mcntum Gracum  cum  Variantibus  Lectionibus,  qure  demon- 
strant  Vulgatam  Latinam  ipsis  e  Grsccis  Codicibus  hodienum 
e.xtantibus  Authcnticam.  Accedit  Index  Epistolarum  et  Evan- 
geliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologeticum,  ct  Lexidion  GnBco-Lati- 
num.  Cura  ct.  Opera  P.  Hermann]  Goi.ihiauen.  Editio  Catho- 
lica  ct  Novissima.     Moguntia;,  1753.     8vo. 

Michaelis  slates  ihat  he  has  never  been  able  lo  discover 
from  wbai  edition  Goldhagen  look  Ins  texl  i  he  has  given  fifty-two 
readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuscripl  containing 
the  Gospels,  Acta, and  Epistles,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Molsheini  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New 
Test  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.283.  4'JO.)    The  book  is  not  common:  a 

copy  is  in  Ihe   British   Museum. 

Is:.  'II  KAINH  AlAOHKH.  Novum  Testamcntum  Gr.T-cum. 
In  Sectiones  divisil,  Inlcrpunctiones  accurate*  posuit,  ct  Dispo- 
sitioncin  Logicam  adjecit  < 'hrislianus  ScHOSTTSKNIJ  s.  Lipsia', 
1744;   1749,  8vo.     Wratislavice,  17fl5,  8vo. 

The  divisions  into  sections  ami  the  punctuation  are  reputed  t<« 

he  judiciously  executed.     The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and 

verso  an- nl: d  in  the  margin.    An  account  of  the  principal 

alterations  is  given  in  ihe  appendix. 

1'.).  Novum  Testamcntum  (iracum  ad  fidem  GlTOCOrum  solum 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expressum,  adstipulante  Jo.  .lac  Wetstenio, 
juxia  Sectiones  Alberti  Bengelii  divisum;  ct  nova  tnterpunctione 

s.epius  illustratiim.      Aceesscrc  in  altera  voluininc   cmciidaliones 

conjecturalee  virorum  doctorum  ondeennque  collects).  Londini, 
cura,  typis  el  sumptibus  G.[ulielmi]  B.[owtxb.]  1763.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

\  v  ere  valuable  edilion,  and  now  scarce;  il  was  reprinted  in 
177-'.  but    noi   with    the    same    accuracy  as   the    first  edition.      Tho 

conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  l""'.'.  and  again 
in  Ito.  in  1782,  io  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  ihe 
deck  Testament,  which  was  published   by  .Mr.  Nichols  m  L783, 

With  the   assistance   of  the    Kcv.    Dr.  Owen       II    is   now   extremely 

ruro   and   deur.    Tho   conjectures  were   reprinted  in  1812  with 
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numerous  corrections  and  additions.  In  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  Mr.  Boyer  adopted  the  emendations  proposed  by  Wet- 
stein.1 

20.  Novum  Testamentum,  Greece  et  Latine,  Textum  denuo 
rccensuit,  Varias  Lectiones  numquam  antea  vulgatas  collegit — 
Scholia  Graca  addidit— Animadversiones  Criticas  adjecit,  et 
edidit  Christ.  Frid.  Matthjei.  Rigae,  1782—1788.   12vols.  8vo. 

Of  Professor  Matthaei's  recension  of  manuscripts  some  account 
has  already  been  given  in  Part  I.  p.  206.  of  the  first  volume.  "  The 
scurrility  which  the  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Gries- 
bach's  system  of  classification,  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to  lower  the  author  in  the 
esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of 
controversy  has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  impartially  appealed  to,  on 
the  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text."  (Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Biblical  Researches,  p.  53.)  The  late  Bishop  Middleton 
considered  it  as  by  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
extant;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  considerable 
severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. As,  however,  Matthaei  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine 
family,  Bishop  Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  applica- 
tion of  his  critical  materials.  "  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  esta- 
blished as  well,  by  applying  only  a  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a 
judicious  employment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  Mattha;i  is  only 
so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses ; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  many  learned  remarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  31.) 

21.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Ad  Codices  Mosquenses 
utriusque  Bibliothecce  S.S.  Synodi  et  Tabularii,  Imperialis,  item 
Augustanos,  Dresdenses,  Goettingenses,  Gothanos,  Guelpherby- 
tanos,  Langeri,  Monachienses,  Lipsienscs,  Nicephori  et  Zittavi- 
ensem,  adhibitis  Patrum  Grcecorum  Lcctionibus,  Editionibus  N. 
Testamcnti  principibus  et  Doctorum  Virorum  Libellis  criticis, 
iterum  recensuit,  Sectiones  majores  et  minores  Eusebii,  Euthalii, 
et  Andreas  Cassariensis  notavit,  primum  quoque  nunc  Lectiones 
Ecclesiasticas,  ex  usu  Graere  Ecclesise  designavit,  ac  Synaxaria 
Evangeliarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  et  Criticis  interpositis  Ani- 
madversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridericus  Matthsi.  Vol. 
I.  Wittebergfe,  1803;  Vol.  II.  Curia;  Variscorum,  1806;  Vol. 
III.  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

This  second  edition  of  Matthtci's  Greek  Testament  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  critical  annotations  of  the  editor  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume;  the  various  readings  are  at  the  loot  of 
each  page.  Matthaei  is  very  severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr. 
Griesbach. 

22.  'H  KAINH  AIA6HKH.  The  New  Testament  collated 
with  the  most  approved  manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  Eng- 
lish, critical  and  explanatory,  and  references  to  those  authors 
who  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Har- 
wood,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vols.  12mo.;   1784,  2  vols.  12mo. 

"This  edition,"  says  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  "is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  place  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various  readings; 
for,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the  common  text  as  the  basis 
of  his  own,  he  has  made  critical  corrections  wherever  the  received 
reading  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  The  manuscripts  which 
he  has  generally  followed  when  he  departs  from  the  common  text, 
arc  the  Cantabrigiensis  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromon- 
lanus  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  These  Dr.  Harwood  considered 
as  approaching  the  nearest  of  any  manuscripts  now  known  in  the 
world  to  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  "  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  ancient  and  genuine 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use  : 
but  as  no  single  manuscript,  however  ancient  and  venerable,  is 
entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  the  rest,  and  no  critic 
of  the  present  age  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unless  the  general 
evidence  be  produced,  and  the  preponderancy  in  its  favour  dis- 
tinctly shown,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  has  in  some  mea- 
sure defeated  his  own  object,  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Michae- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  884,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics. 
The  work  is  very  neatly  printed  ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are 
short  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commentators  and  critics,  those  are 
most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian  scheme, 
to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or 

'  Dr.  Griesbach's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  should,  in  strict- 
ness, be  noticed  here  ;  but  as  it  is  superseded  by  his  second  and  greatly 
improved  edition,  described  in  the  next  two  pa^es.  it  is  here  designedly 
omitted.  The  edition  of  Koppe,  being  accompanied  with  a  commentary, 
is  noticed  infra,  among  the  commentators  on  the  New  Testament. 


rejected  a  variety  of  readings,  according  as  they  favour  or  oppose 
the  Socinian  doctrine. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  e  Codice  MS.  Alexan- 
drino,  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur, 
descriptum  a.  Carolo  Godofredo  Woide.  Londini,  ex  prelo 
Joannis  Nichols,  typis  Jacksonianis,  1786.    folio. 

This  is  an  elegant  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Manu- 
script which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
in  Part  I.  pp.  222 — 224.  of  Vol.  I.  Twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  fac-simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages: 
and  the  preface,  comprising  twenty-two  pages,  contains  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  Manuscript,  illustrated  by  an  engraving 
representing  the  style  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this 
is  subjoined  an  exact  list  of  all  its  various  readings,  in  eighty-nine 
pages ;  each  reading  is  accompanied  with  a  remark,  giving  an 
account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.  e.  Patrick  Young), 
Bishop  Walton,  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed 
or  neglected.  The  preface  of  Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various 
readings,  were  reprinted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.  To  complete  this  publication,  there  should  be 
added  the  following:  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testament). 
Grazci  e  Codice  Alexandrino  descripti  a  C.  G.  Woide.  Oxonii :  e 
Typograplieo  Ctarindonieno.  1799.  folio.  This  splendid  work  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  who  added  many  useful  notes.  Long 
before  Dr.  Woide  executed  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament from  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  it  had  been  suggested  to 
King  Charles  I.  to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  understood — at  least  they  were  not  duly  appreciated — 
by  that  monarch :  he  therefore  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in 
his  inediled  "  Romanies  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisms,"  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  231.  folio 
169.  Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Aubrey  says  : — 

"The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  antient  MSS. 
copies,  e.g.  that  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  ye  Tecla  MS.  in  S'. 
James's  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in  Magdalen 
Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St.  James's  was  sent  as  a  Prescn 
to  King  Charles  the  First,  from  Cyrillus  Patriark  of  Constantinople  : 
as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fitt  to  be  kept  amongst  Infidels. 
Mr Rosse  (translator  of  Statins)  was  Tutor  to  ye  D.  ofMon- 

gotthmi  the  place  [of  ] 

mouth  who  made  him  Library  Keeper  at  St. James's:  he  desired 
K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  ye  chardge  to  have  it  engraven  in  copper  plates  : 
and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  £200,  but  his  Ma'J  would  not  yield 
to  it.  Mr.  Ross  sayd  'that  it  would  appeare  glorious  in  History, 
after  his  Ma*)'8  death.'  '  Pish,'  sayd  he,  '  I  care  not  what  they 
say  of  me  in  History  when  I  am  dead.'  H.  Grotius,  J.  G.  Vossius, 
Ileinsius,  &c.  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely  to  cor- 
rect their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St.  James.  Sr.  Chr. 
Wren  sayd  that  he  would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver 
that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than  by  one  that  did." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript 
was  resumed;  and  the  editing  of  the  fac-simile  was  to  have  been 
confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But,  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this 
design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Athena?  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii  col 
1020.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in 
our  times :  and  the  British  Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expense 
of  the  Fac-simile  Edition,  which  was  executed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  II.  H.  Baber.  See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  17.  p.  24. 
infra. 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracum,  ad  Codicem  Vindobonen- 
sem  Grace  expressum  :  Varietatem  Lectionis  addidit  Franciscus 
Carolus  Alter.    1786,  1787.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wetsfein,  and 
Griesbach.  "  The  text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor 
a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that 
not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambecii  I.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  are  not  arranged 
as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the 
collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library :  and  the  whole  collection  was  augmented  by 
extracts  from  the  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin  versions,  which 
are  also  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek  read- 
ings. Alter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future 
uses."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has 
discovered  manifest  errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  1546. — See  a  more 
copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 — 882, 
where  it  is  said  that  Alter's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one 
engaged  in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

25.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Grace,  cum  Variantibus  a  textu 
Lectionibus  Codd.  Manuscriptorum  Bibliotheca?  Vaticanae  ;  Bar- 
berina5,  Laurentianac,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialcnsis,  Havniensis, 
Regiae  ;  quibus  acccdunt  Lectiones  Versionum  Syrarum  Vetcris, 
Philoxeniatne,  ct  Hierosolymitanae,  jussu  et  suinptibus  regiis 
edidit  Andreas  Bikcu.     Havnioe,  1788.  folio  et  4to. 
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This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Gos- 
pels, is  ilu-  result  of  the  united  labours  of  Professors  Birch,  Adler, 
and  Moldenhawer,  who  f>r  several  rears  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  kin<i  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  Quoted,  except 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Eacurial,  which  were  collated  l>y  Mol- 
denhawer. The  Syriac  collations  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena;  from 
winch  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under  his 
inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  col- 
lated ;  in  the  Barberini  library,  ten ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seven- 
teen ;  in  the  libraries  at  Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty- 
eight;  in  I  lie  mi  penal  library  at  V  lenna.  twelve;  and  m  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550;  but  the  great  value  of  tins  splendid  work,  and  in 
which  n  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  ^rst,  in  the  very 
complete  extracts  winch  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Cod\  i  I  oti- 
canus,  described  in  pp.  224 — 226. of  the  first  volume  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Versio  Syra  Hyerosolymilana,  which  is 

remarkable   tor   its   agreement    with   the  Codex  Be/a,  where   it   is 

wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  authority;  a  circumstance  which 
■hows  the  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  as  of  the  text  winch  they  contain. 

In  1798,  Professor  Birch  published',  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection 
of  various  readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  from  the  same 
sources:  intituled  Varus JLectiones ad textum  Actorum  Apostolorum, 
Epistolamm  Catholicarum  ti  Pauti,t  Codd.  Greeds  MSS.  Biblic- 
tkeca  Vaticana,  Barberinae,  Augustinidnorum  Eremiiarum  Roma, 
Borgiana  Pelitris,  Neapctitana  Regies,  Laurentiniance,  S.  Mdrci 
Venetorum  Vindobonensis  Casarea,ei  Hafniensis  Regies, cdllecta  et 
edita  ah  Andrea  Birch,  ThedL.  D.  el  Prof.;  in  1800,  he  published 
I  aria  Lectiones  ad  Apocalypsin:  and  in  1801,  Varus  Let  -limits  ad 
'J)  ifiim  l\\  Evangeliorum  e  Codd.  MSS.  iterum  recogniUn  el  quam- 
plurimis  aaxssiondms  aucta  .-  all  in  8vo.  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
completion  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  J7H8,  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  the  royal  printing  office,  together  with  the  beau- 
tiful   types  and   paper,  "which  had   been  procured  from  Italy,  for 

that  purpose. 

26.  XIII.  Epistolamm  Pauii  Codex  Gracus,  cum  Versione 
Latina  vetere,  vulgo  Antc-Hieronymiana,  olhn  Bocrncrianus, 
nunc  Bibliotheca Eiectoralis  Dresdensie, summ'a  fide  ct  diligentia 
transcript  us  et  cditus  a  C.  F.  Matthjei.  Meissffi,  1791  (re- 
printed in  1818)  ;  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boemerianus,  of  which  manuscript  this  publica- 
tion is  a  Copy,  an  account  bas  been  gi\  en  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

27.  Codex  Theodori  Bezre  Cantabrigicnsis,  Evangelia  et 
Acta  Apostolorum  complectens,  quadratia  Uteris,  Grsco-Latinus. 
Academia  auspicante  venerandie  has  vctustatis  reliquiae,  summa 
cjua  fide  potuit,  adumbr.iv  it.  cxpressit,  edidit,  codicis  historiam 
prafixit,  notaaqne  adjecit,  Thomas  Kipling,  S.T.P.  Coll.  Uiv. 
Joan,  iiuper  socius.  Cantabrigian,  e  Prelo  Acadcmico,  impensis 
Academia;.   1793.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  fac-simile  of  the  <  lodei  Bezse  (which  manuscript  has  already 
been  described)  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typographical  splen- 
dour. Ina  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
lence :  in  migrations  ;  the  \  annus  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  different  times ;  and  concludes  w  ith  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Capitum.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts 
orvolumee;  the  first  ending  with  page  412.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining pages  113.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modern  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels,  on  page  667.,  is  the  end  of  tne  Latin 
version  of  Sum  John's  third  Epistle.  Pages  829.  to  854  contain 
Dr.  Kipling's  Hon-.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile  was  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies ;  and  it  usually  Bells  for  six  or  eight 

S tineas,  according  to  the  condition  and  binding  of  the  copies.  Dr. 
■  j •  I tii-"-  fax  simile  was  criticised,  with  ureal  severity,  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (N.  8.  .  roL  xii.  pp.  241— -846.  And  his  preface 
was  attacked,  in  no  very  courteous  manner, in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
•Remark*  en  Dr.  Kipling's  Pre/act  i<>  /.'<--/.  Part  //"■  Firs/. 
Hi/  Thomai  Edward*,  LjLD.'  8voi  179:5.  No  second  pan  ever 
appeared. 
Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 

the  expectations  Of  some  learned   men,  in  consequence  of  which  it 

was  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  lor  many  years,  yet  us 
value  is  now  more  justly  appreciated.  "  A  critic  of  the  firsl  cele- 
brity, who  would  nave  gladly  seised  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  in  the  text. 
Porson  himself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manu- 
script, ami  the  only  fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of 
the  margin.  This  met  most  surely  place  the  value  of  l>r.  K 

publication  far  beyond  the  reach  ol   ( -onlrox  B»J  ■  "      (Brit.  (ill.  vol. 

m.  p.  619.) 

98,  NoMiiu  Tsetamentam  Gtbcj  Tezttnn  ad  ndem  Oodictun 
\  i  i  ionum  et  Pattnm  recensuit  ct  Lectionis  Varictatcni  adjecit 


D.  Jo.  Jac.  Grtesbach, 
1806.    2  vols,  large  8vo. 


[Part  I.   Chap.  I. 

Londini  ct  Halae  Saxonum,  1796, 
Editio  secunda. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  opinions  entertained  by  some 
learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system 

Of  recensions  OX  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  have  united  in 
commendation  of  the  learning,  diligence,  and  labour  which  he 
bestowed  upon  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Gricsbach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  by  publish- 
ing at  Halle,  in  1771,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
under  the  following  idle:   l.thri  llislmni    \mi  'I't  siti/m  nli,  <>'/•</ if, 

I'urs  i.  sisti  ns  Si/iinpsiii  Evangeliorum  Matthan,  Muni,  it  Lttees. 
'1'i.iiiim  ml  fait  iii  Codd.  1 1  rsiiuiii  iii  it  I'titrtnii  t  mi  ittltii  it  it  lectionis, 
i-tirit  lull  in  tit/jtti  .In.  Jac  '■'  rit  slimli.  (2d  edit  I  lake.  17'J7.  3d  edit, 
llalae,  1809,)  8vo.  pars  <i.  sistens  Evangelium  Johannis  et  Ada 
Apostolorum,  HalSB,  177a,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a 
manual  or  text-book  1< > r  a  course  of  lectures  which  Professor 
Griesbach  x\as  at  that  tune  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in  which  he 
explained  the  first  three  evangelists  synopticaUy,  that  is  to  say.  by 
uniting  together  the  three  narrations  of  the  same  event.  The  re- 
ceived text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns  ;  and  Griesbach 
indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary to  be  made.  The  various  readings,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mill,  Bengal,  and  WetStein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had  under- 
gone a  very  severe  revision;  but  this  edition  also  contained  other 

I  lections,  which  the  learned  editor  found  i aniiscnpts  preserved 

in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apostolical  Epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  similar  manner;  but  as  many  persons 
had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  synoptical  arrange- 
ment of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  in 
1777,  in  the  usual  order.  This  volume  forms  the  first  part  of  his 
first  edition,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  primed  in  177.">, 
are  considered  as  the  second  part.  A  few  copies  were  struck  off 
in  4to.,  which  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  edition  is  of  a  very 
convenient  and  portable  size,  and  was  that  principally  used  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  second  edi- 
tion, because  he  thinks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  more  scru- 
pulous of  innovating  upon  the  text  than  be  afterwards  was. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1796, in  large 
octavo,  with  the  imprint  of  londini  ti  Hula  Saxonum  in  the  title- 
page;  and  the  second  with  that  of  Haiti  Saxonum  tl  Londini,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  having  been 
munificently  defrayed  by  bis  ( trace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that 
time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  are  most 
beautiful  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  very  hitrli  price, 
though,  through  his  Grace's  Liberality,  they  were  originally  sold, 
we  Believe,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  volume.  Fifty 
Copies  are  Said  to  have  been  struck  oil' on  huge  paper  in  quarto. 
But  the  Whole  Of  these  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Jena,  under 
Griesbach's  own  eye.  In  addition  lo  the  xanous  readings  exhi- 
bited in  Griesbach's  first  edition.be  cidlated  all  the  Latin  Versions 
published  by  Sabatier  and  Blani  hini  ;  and  corrected  the  mistake 
made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  in  their  quotations  from  the 
oriental  versions.  He  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthei,  Birch,  and  Alter;  together  with  extracts  from  the  two 
\Vollenb\ittel  manuscripts  collated  by  Knittel,  and  the  readings  of 
the  Sahidic  version,  furnished  by  YVoide,  Goorgi  and  M  Pinter.  Of  the 
Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  fir  him  by  M.  Bredenkampf 
of  Bremen  :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  lor  him  by  M. 
Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pre- 
fixed copious  prolegomena,  exhibiting  a  critical  history  ol  the  printed 
text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  xanous  read- 
ings   are    quoted,    and    an    account    of    the    method     pursued     by 

Griesbach  in  executing  this  sec I  edition,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal rules  lor  judging  id'  various  readings.  The  text  is  printed  in 
two  columns,  the  numbers  of  the  verses  being  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin, below    which  are  ihe  various  lections. 

The  second    volume   contains   ihe   remaining   bonks  id'  the  New 

Testament,   which   is   preceded   by  an   introduction  or   preface, 

accounting   li>r  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  the 

manuscripts  consulted  for  that  volume.  At  the  end  are  forty  pages, 
separately  numbered,  consisting  id'  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed 

clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7.  8.,  ami  of 
additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  ihe  .Apostles,  and   Saint 

Paul's  Epistles,  with  two  panes  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  in  two  elegant  Bvo. 
volumes;  one  by  Mr.  Collingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by 

Mr.  It.  Taylor;  the  text  is  printed  m  long  lines,  and  the  Holes  iii 
columns,  and  t  ines  bach's  addenda  of  v  a  nous  readings  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  A  very  lew  inaccuracies  have  been  dis- 
covered in  these  insertions,  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  avoided 
in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.    Tnia  edition,  which  consisted  of 

one    thousand    copies,    having    been    exhausted,   a    second     London 

edition  issued  bom  the  press  ol   Messrs,  R.  &    L  Taylor,  in  two 

volumes,  BVO.    1818.       It   is  executed   ill   ihe  same  haiid-onie  I. mil  as 

before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even  over  Griesbach's  own 

second  edition.  In  the  firsl  place.  Ihe  addenda  of  various  |<  CtioOS 
above    i ted    have    been    newly    Collated,   and    inserted    in    their 

places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acts 

vv.    88.    in    the    \atican    manuscript    'which    Griesbach    could    not 

give,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  having 

lost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular   text)  is   hero 
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Ssci\  III.] 

printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  tbe 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  is  thus  determined  to  be  conformable 
to  the  lection  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  viz.  TV  ExkMi«-<«»  tou  ©sou, 
the  Church  of  God.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipsic  edi- 
tion of  1805",  preferred  some  readings  different  from  those  adopted 
in  that  of  Halle,  1796 — 1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating 
such  differences.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  character  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  44, 
45.  See  some  strictures  on  them  in  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61—64.  In  1830,  Mr.  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
published  m  12mo.  at  Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  "  The 
New  Testament,  in  the  common  version,  conformed  to  Griesbach's 
standard  Greek  Text."  This  is  a  successful  endeavour  to  exhibit 
to  the  mere  English  reader  the  results  of  Griesbach's  critical 
labours  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  text  of 
our  authorized  English  version  is  reprinted  without  note  or  com- 
ment; and  the  words  are  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  change 
in  the  original  Greek  required  it, — that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  In  the 
translations  which  the  editor  has  introduced,  to  correspond  with 
the  amended  Greek,  he  states  that,  "  it  has  been  his  careful  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received  version,  and  no  one  has 
been  admitted  without  study  and  consideration."  [Preface,  p.  viii.] 
From  an  examination  of  different  parts  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  volume, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed 
any  departure  from  the  principles  by  which  Mr.  P.  professes  to 
have  been  guided. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there 
should  be  added  the  following  publications : 

1.  Curse  in  Historiam  Textus  Grasei  Epistolarum  Paulinarum. 
Jena?  ;  1774,  4to. 
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2.  Symbolse  Criticre,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  variarum 
N.  T.  Lectionum  Collectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum 
Graecorum  Descriptio  et  Examen.  Halae,  1785,  1793,  2  vols. 
small  8vo. 

3.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Gracum  Novi  Testamenti. 
Particula  prima,  Jenaj,  1798.     Particula  secunda,  Jenas,  1811. 

29.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
Griesbachii,  cum  selecta  Lectionis  Varietate.  Lipsice,  1803 — 
1807.    4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefly  on 
that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knapp,  noticed 
below.  The  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  beautiful  and 
glossy  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings  : 
and  each  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved 
frontispiece. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jac. 
Griesbachii,  cum  selecta  Lectionum  Varietate.  Lipsise,  1805, 
1825,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Glasguae,  1817,  ISmo.;  Philadelphia,  1822,  12mo.;  Lon- 
dini,  1829,  18mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the 
principal  various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena 
of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able manual  for  constant  reference.  This  is  the  edition  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Anglo-American  edition 
printed  at  Cambridge  is  handsomely  executed  ;  and  the  typography 
of  the  large  paper  copies  is  very  beautiful.  The  reprints  at  Glas- 
gow, Philadelphia,  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed. 

31.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Textum  ad  Fidem  Codi- 
cum Versionum  et  Patrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Varietatem 
adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Volumen  I.,  Quatuor  Evangelia 
complectens.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  et  auctam  curavit 
D.  David  Schulz.     Berolini,  1827,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  having  become  necessary,  the  task  of  editing 
it,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  discovered 
since  the  date  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner : 

In  the  first  place  he  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed 
books  of  which  Griesbach  had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition, 
as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the  researches  of 
learned  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  is, 
from  the  date  of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796. 
Dr.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the  typographical  errors  lie 
had  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  number  of  stops,  especially 
commas,  which  (he  says)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by 
modern  editors,  and  which  in  many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure 
the  sacred  text.  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many  places  from 
the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  Dr.  Schulz  collated 
anew  the  principal  authorities  cited  by  Griesbach,  to  which  he 
could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects  they  differed 
from  the  notation  of  former  editors.  He  then  inserted  readings 
from  some  new  manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
either  little  known  or  altogether  neglected.  More  particularly,  he 
collated  anew, 

1.  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited 
Vol.  II._App.  3  S 


by  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge  Manuscript  edited  by  Dr.  Kipling, 
and  the  Latin  Manuscript  edited  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  to 
which  he  added  a  collation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  from 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Bentley,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Woide's  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  was  un- 
known to  Griesbach,  and  which  in  many  instances  differs  from 
Dr.  Birch's  readings  collated  from  the  same  manuscripts* 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of 
part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  published  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and 
here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

3.  The  entire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described 
by  Dr.  Augustine  Scholz,  and  printed  in  pp.  80 — 90  of  his  Curm 
Critica  in  Historiam  Textus  IV.  Evangeliorum,  but  very  inaccu- 
rately, in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  biblico-critical 
travels,  so  that  he  could  not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  xb)  The  possessor 
of  Dr.  Schulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  must  therefore 
place  no  dependence  upon  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  as 
exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from  Dr.  Scholz's 
Biblisrhe-Kritischc  Reise  (Biblico-critical  Travels)  the  various  read- 
ings contained  in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Pans,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers  240,  241,  242,  243,  and 
244.     To  these  are  added  the  principal  various  readings  from 

4.  The  Codex  Rehdigeranus,  containing  a  Latin  Ante-Hierony- 
mian  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century,  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in  the  year  1813. 

5.  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  quarto,  inspected  by  Mtinter ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Dr.  Birch's  prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Lectt.  Evv.  p.  xciii.  et  sea. 
This  MS.  is  numbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was 
also  inspected  by  Dr.  Munter,  and  which  is  described  by  Birch, 
p.  xcvi.  el  seq.     This  is  numbered  238. 

7.  The  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  a  description  was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in 
1823.     It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  131.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospela 
collated  by  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum, part  i.    (Lugd.  Bat.  1825) :  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Meermannianus,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout :  this 
is  numbered  246. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  Gothic  Version,  from  Zahn's  correct 
edition  published  in  1805,  and  the  new  readings  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819,  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  Version  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Basmurico-Coptic  Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes 
relative  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  writ- 
ten by  C.  Benedict  Michaelis,  in  his  own  copy  of  Kuster's  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open 
before  him  the  more  valuable  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  other  works  which  might  afford  him  any  assistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Birch,  Matthcei 
(two  editions),  and  Knappe,  and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1809,  which  differs  from  his  own  second  edition  in  very 
many  respects;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  which  in  his  latter  years  and  maturest  judgment 
Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct.  The  readings 
peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  Symbolae  Critics  and  other  works  of  Griesbach  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  column,  together  with  the  critical  publications 
of  Gersdorf,  Bode,  Bowyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassenberg,  were  in 
like  manner  constantly  at  hand ;  and  in  doubtful  or  more  impor- 
tant cases,  the  best  editions  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Fathers 
were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition.  There,  the  text 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were  printed  in  a  mass 
in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  mar- 
gin, which  rendered  it  perplexing  to  the  eye  to  compare  the  various 
readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr.  Schulz's  third  edition  the  text 
is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctly  exhibited 
in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  con- 
venience thus  afforded  in  consulting  the  work  is  very  great.  Be- 
sides the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  preface  of  Griesbach 
(which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now 
published  contains  the  four  Gospels :  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen 
closely-printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  before  the  book  can 
be  advantageously  consulted:  these  addenda  have  principally  been 
caused  by  the  acquisition  of  many  hundreds  of  various  readings, 
obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Tesla- 
tamentum  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's  possession  until 
after  the  present  volume  was  finished.    Such  additions  are  unavoid- 


able in  a  work  embracing  so  many  thousand  minute  references  and 
figures;  and  every  candid  scholar  will  readily  extend  to  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  offered  by 


Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstein : — "That  mistakes  and  oversights  are 
discoverable  in  the  work,  detracts  not  from  its  general  merits.  No 
work  is  without  them ;  and  least  of  all  can  consummate  accuracy 
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be  expected  where  so  many  causes  never  ceased  t<>  operate.' 
(Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  2:}.)  This  edition  is  QOl 
yd  completed.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  Acta,  Epistli  -. 
and  Apocalypse,     The  work  is  very  neatly  printed 

32.  Evangclium  secundum  Matthamm,  ex  Codiee  Rescripto 
in  Bibliothec*  Collegii  SSss.  Trinitatie  juxta  Dublin:  Descrip- 
tum  opera  et  Btadk)  Johi nines  Babutt,  S.  T.  P.  Soe.  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjungitui  Appendix  Collationem 
Codicis  Montfortiani  complectens.  Dubfini :  iETdiboa  Academi- 
cis  excudeliat  R,  E.  Mereier,  Academiffl  Typographus,  1801.    It". 

The  prolegomena  fill  fifty-twe  pages, and  comprise,  1-  A  descrip- 
tion "I'  the  manuscript  itself,  with  an  account  of  its  ;'-<■■  and  'I"1 
mode  of  coHating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor;  and,  2.  \n 
elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  fragments  of  the  Codej 
Ri  scriptus  are  i d<  1 1  exhibited  in  sixty-four  fac-simile  plates,  and 


also  ri  presented  in  as  many  pagea  m  the  common  Greek  small 

type.      Tins  truly  elegant  volume  C 

Codex  Mqatfortianus  with  WetsU 


lilliie  eoneludes  with  a  collation  of  tl 

i's  edition  nl'  the  \c\v  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty-five  pages.  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script is  given  in  l'art  1.  of  the  lirst  volume. 

33.  Novum  Testamcntum  Grace.  Rccognovit  atque  insig- 
niorea  lectionum  varietates  et  argumentorum  notatkmes  subjecil 

Goo.  Christian.  KWAPPIOS.  Hahe,  17!)?,Nvo.;  2d  edit.  1813, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  3d  edit.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4th  edit.  1829,  2  vols. 
Bvo.;   London!,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  received  the  warm 
approbation  of  Griesbach  in  his  preface  t<>  the  splendid  edition 
above  noticed,  l»r.  Knappe  lias  availed  himself  of  Griesbach's 
labours;  and  has  admitted  into  the  text  not  only  those  readings 
which  the  latter  considered  t"  be  of  undoubted  authority,  but  like- 
wise some  others  winch  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  such,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on 
the  same  grounds  he  thoughl  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not 
originally  belonging  to  it,  are  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of 
the  common  Kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  tor  this  edition. 
The  most  probable  readings  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  :  to  all  of 
them  the  word  n/ii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rcsl  of  these  ieelions.  which  in  reality  are  those  in  which  the 
exegetical   student  is  chiefly  interested.     Great  attention  is  paid  to 

iphical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  th.'  accents,  and  to  die 
punctuation,  winch  differ  in  this  edition  from  those  of  Leusden,  or 
Gerard  von  Maastricht,  in  more  than  three  hundred  places.    Very 

useful  summaries  are  likewise  added  under  the  lex  I.  Tins  valuable 
edition  is  not  common  in  England.  The  second  impression,  pub? 
lished  iu  two  volumes,  in  1813,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  cor- 
rected  throughout  In  editing  it,  Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of 
Griesbach's  second  volume,  which  was  nut  published  when  his 
first  edition  appeared.    The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the 

Second,  Of  which  the  Loudon  edition  is  also  a  reprint.      The  fourth 

edition  is  revised  with  great  care, and  the  additions  at  the  end  are 
arranged  in  a  more  convi  nient  form. 

31.  'H  KA1NH  A1A0HKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 
ment "f  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  [Kditcd  by  John  IvKtvts,  Esq.] 
London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  neatness. 

35.  Novum  Testamcntum  Grace,  ex  Recensione  Griesbachii, 
nova  Latins,  versione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  pracipua  lectio- 
num el  interprclatioiiuiii  diversilatis  instructum,  cdidit  Jlenriciis 
Augustus  Bobott.  Lijisia-,  1805 ;  cditio  sccunda,  1811; 
cditio  tcrtia,  lH2.r).    8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  after  that  of  Griesbach;  und 
the  most  important  various  readings,  together  wi 
notes.    The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to  he 

much  corrected,  as  to   he   in   edict  a  new   translation:   many  of  its 

interpretations  and   notes,  however,  equally   with   those  in   the 

second  edition,  are  in  the  worst  style  ol  German  neologism. 

:)ti.  Novum  Te  i  inn  iitiiin  Grnscd.  Leotiones  Variantes, 
Griesbachii  judicio,  iis  quas  tcxius  receptua  exhibet  anteponen- 
das  \c|  eaquiparandas,  adje.it  Josephus  Whitb,  8.  T.  P.  Lin- 
guarum  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  kcademia  Ozoniend  Professor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typography  o  <  !larendoniano,  1808.  ~  vols,  crown  8vo, 

Tins  i    avert  neat  and  accurate  edition.    The  Textui  Receptui 

is  adopted  ;   and   ProfesSOI  While  has  contrived  tO  exhibit   in  a  \( irj 

intelligible  form — I.  Tl  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion 

■  ither  certainly  or  probabhj .  to  bo  removed  from  the  re  >  ived 

text;    '  Those  variou  readings  which  the  same'editor  judged  either 

preferable  it  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text;  ami.  3.  Those 

additions  which,  on  the  authority  "i  m  i ipts,  Griesbach  con- 

i  lii  to  he  admitted  into  the  text  -  An  intermediate  ad  van- 
<  i  ■  to  lie  ih  rue. I  from  an  edition  thus  marked,  is  pointed  out  by 
the  learned  editor  at  the  eonclu  ion  ot  Ih  shorl  preface;  viz.  that 
it  in  i.  thn  be  seen  at  once  bj  every  one,  how  very  little,  after  all 
'lie  labours  ol  learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  mnnu- 
objei  nun  in  the  received  u  tt" 
British  Critic,  vol.  txxiv.  (O.  8  i  p  3 


t  are  printed 
ry  concist 


37.  Novum  Testamentum  Crxcum;  juxta  exemplar  Wet- 
stenii,  Glasgua;,  et  J.  J.  Griesbachii,  Hala?  imjircssuin  :  acccdunt 
Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  in  Acta,  ct  in  Epistolaa  Apostolorum. 
Ace  in  ante  (iiilielino  Whitfield  Dakixs.  Editio  Stereotype, 
Londini,  1808,  royal  8vo.  Numerous  subsequent  editions  arc 
in  12mo. 

38.  Novum  Testamcntum  Gracum  et  Latinum,  secundum 
curam  Leusdenii  et  Griesbachii,  cditum  ab  A.  H.  Aittox. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1S09.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  has  intro- 
duced most  of  Griesbach's  emendations. 

39.  Testamcntum  Novum  Grace,  ad  ftdem  Recensionis 
Schoettgenians ;  addita  ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionis  varie- 
tate  pra •cipii.-e.     I  Ipsalffi,  1820.    8vo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius'a  text,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
p.  12.  of  this  Appendix,  with  the  addition  of  select  various  read- 
ings lin in  t  rriesbach- 

40.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Ad  fidem  optimorum 
lihrorum  recensuit  A.  H.  Tin  itAXXva.  Lipsia3,  1820,  18mo. 
Lipsia;,  1824,  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  18mo.  is  a  corrected  one;  that  is,  Pro- 
fessor Tiltman  has  inserted  in  it  such  x  annus  readings  as  are  in 
his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  ihe  most,  em  incut  critics;  and  he  has  printed 
an  index  of  the  altered  passages  til  the  end  of  the  volume.  Its 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  is  no  mean  recom- 
mendation of  it  to  students  of  the  INew  Testament ;  the  Greek 
characters,  though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  stereo- 
typed. The  8vo.  edition  of  the  same  "text  is  beautifully  stereotyped. 
There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

41.  'H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamcntum  Manualc. 
Glasgua;,  ex  Prelo  Acadcmico:  impensis  Rivingtons  et  Cochran, 
Londini,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only:  it  follows  the  text  of 
Aitton,  except  in  a  lew  instances,  iu  which  the  received  readings 

are  supported  hv  the  liesl  authorities,  and  Consequently  are  inns!  to 

be  preferred.   Tins  edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  blue? 

tinted  writing  paper:  it  was  read  six  TIMES,  with  the  Utmost  care, 
in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  he  found  to  he  unusually 
accurate.     No  contractions  are  used. 

42.  Novum  Testamcntum  Graco-Latinuin.  Vulgata  Intcr- 
prctatione  Latina  Editionis  ClenTentis  VIII.  Grace  Textui  ad 
Editionem  Complutensem  diligentissime  expresso  e  regione 
opposita.  Studio  ct  cura  Petri  Aloysii  Guatz.  Tubinga>,  1821, 
1828.    2  tomis,  8vo. 

An  edition  which  is  tint  of  very  common  occurrence  in  (his 
country.  The  first  part  or  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels ;  the 
second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament    The  Greek 

text    is  a   reprint  of  lhal    in  the  ( 'niiiplulciisian  Polyglott,  Willi   the 

exception  of  the  contractions,  and  die  correction  of  some  ortho- 
graphic errors:  opposite  to  this  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  version, 
according  to  the  <  'h  mentine  Recension.  \i  the  fool  of  cadi  page 
are  exhibited  various  readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition, 
printed  in  loot);  from  Matthei'a  critical  edition,  and  from  Gries- 
bach's last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editors  Professor  Grata 
pays  a  brief  hut  high  tribute  of  commendation.  In  order  to  ensure 
correctness,  the  proof  sheets  were  repeatedly  read  by  the  editoi 
and  his  friends.     After  the  ediior's  preface,  follow  tin-  preface  ot 

.leii  H  ue  on  Ihe  four  <  Jos  pels,  addressed  lo  l>aliiasus.  bishop  of  Kouio 

and  Pope  Clement  Vlil.'e  preface  to  Ins  edition  of  the  Latin  Vol 
gate  Bible:  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  pant 

hi   passages.    The  fine  paper  copies  are  very  beautiful  books  :  there 

is  one  iii  the  library  of  the  British  ami  Foreign  Biblx  Sbcnmr, 

from  an  examination  of  which  the  preceding  description  is  drawn 
up.    The  frequent  appeals  made  In  1  he  (  'ompl  iitciislau  lext.  and  the. 

extreme  rarity  Of  thai  Polyglott,  concur  to  render  this  edition  hy 
ri.. i.  ssor  <  (rats  an  acceptable  present  to  the  biblical  critic. 

43.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textum  Gracum  Griesbachii  et 
Kuappii  denuo  recognovit,  Delectu  Varietatum  Lectionis  TesbV 

tnoiiiis   coiifuinataiiiin,  Adnotalione  cum  t'rilica  turn   Kxcjetici 

ct  liidiiihus  Historico  et  Geographico,  Vocum  Grsjcarum  Infre- 
quentiorum  el  Subsidiorum  Criticorum  Exegeticorumque,  in- 
struxil  Joannes  Seyerinus  Vatxb,  TheoL  Duct,  ct  Prof.  HaL 
Ilalis  Saxonum,  1834.  8v«, 

"Of  the  various  critical  editions  of  ihe  New  Testament  which 
of  late  yean  have  been  given  to  the  public,  this  is  not  only  one 
of  ihe  neatest,  but  one  ot  ihe  cheap,  si;  ii  is,  iu  overy- respect,  a 
practical  edition,  equally  adapted  lo  the  lecture-room  and  to  the 

private  Btudy.     It  will  not,  indeed,  render  un lessary  the  critical 

Inbours  of  wetatein,  <  iriesbach,  or  Matthaei,  bul  it  will  In-  a  valua- 
ble substitute  for  them  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  nine  or 
ths  of  purchnsin  but  valuable  labours.    The 

followiqg  is  ihe  plan  mi  whuh  Professor  Vater  ha-  formed  Ins 
edition 

•■The  text  oi  each  book  or  epistle  ia  oxhibited  in  continuous 
para  raphs,  with  the.  numbera  of  tin   ehapten   and  voraoa  in  the 
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margin,  for  the  convenience  of  reference ;  and  in  the  Gospel 
the  parallel  passages  are  also  referred  to  in  the  margin.  The 
punctuation  of  the  text  is  frequently  improved.  Below  the  text 
are  exhibited,  in  long  lines,  the  principal  various  readings,  di- 
vested of  Griesbach's  stenographic  marks,  with  the  authori- 
ties on  which  they  rest;  and,  beneath  them,  in  two  columns, 
are  brief  but  satisfactory  exegetical  notes  on  passages  which  arc 
really  difficult.  Four  indexes  are  subjoined,  viz.  1.  Historical  and 
Geographical,  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament;  2.  Of  the  more  difficult  and  uncommon 
Greek  words ;  3.  Of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  critical  aids  for 
determining  various  readings;  and,  4.  Of  Exegetical  or  Expository 
Aids,  comprising  a  list  of  the   best  commentaries  on  particular 

books,  chapters,  or  verses The  book   is   printed   on   two 

papers — one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough  ;  the  other  on  a  better 
sort  of  paper,  which  is  both  easy  to  read  and  pleasant  to  the  eye." 
(Universal  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  683,  684.) 

44.  'H  KA1NH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace. 
Textui  ante  Griesbachium  vulgo  recepto,  additur  Lectionum 
Variantium  earum  pracipue,  qua?  a  Griesbachio  potiores  censen- 
tur, Delectus.     Basileoe,  1825.  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text 
is  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  at 
Basle  by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of 
Parallel  Passages.  The  preface  of  the  present  edition  is  signed 
with  the  initial  letters  J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has 
in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion of  parallel  texts.  Those  various  readings  of  Griesbach's 
which  affect  the  sense  are  retained  ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes 
successfully  vindicated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  against  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  that  critic.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed 
immediately  after  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  its  subject.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  exhibited  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

45.  'H  KA1NH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  curante 
-To.  Fr.  Boissonade.     Parisiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo. 

In  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Text,  Professor  Boissonade  states  that  he  has  followed  the  best 
copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  yet  not  so  servilely,  but 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and 
especially  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version.  The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion, considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  much  diminished  by  the  total 
omission  of  any  notes,  to  apprize  the  reader  when  the  editor  has 
departed  from  the  received  text,  as  also  on  what  authority  he  has 
adopted  particular  readings.  To  specify  two  or  three  instances: — 
On  the  authority  of  Griesbach,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he 
reads  thi>  sxzmt.xv  to»  Kupiou,  Church  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  tcu  tiiou, 
of  God,  notwithstanding  this  last  reading  is  supported  by  the  Vati- 
can manuscript.  So  also,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  reads  b  i<?*vip»in, 
which  (mystery)  was  manifested,  instead  of  fci-'»s,  God.  But  the 
much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  printed  as  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  genuine- 
ness has  been  denied ;  although  that  clause  is  omitted  in  Gries- 
bach's edition,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  et  Latino,  expressum  ad 
binas  editiones  a  Leone  X.  approbatas,  Complutensem  silicet 
et  Erasmi  Roterodami.  Additffi  sunt  aliarum  novissimarum 
Recensionum  Variantes  Lectiones  Gracte,  una  cum  Vulgata 
Latina  Editionis  Clementina?,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographic 
Apostolica  Vaticana  Romse,  1592,  correctis  corrigendis  ex  Indi- 
cibus  Correctoriis  ibidem  editis,  necnon  cum  additis  Lectionibus 
ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1590,  1592,  1593, 
1598,  Variantibus;  adpositisque  locis  parallelis.  Studio  et  cura 
E.  Leandri  Van  Ess.  Tubings,  1827.  8vo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The 
revised  texts,  consulted  for  it  by  Dr.  Van  Ess,  are  the  original  Com- 
plutensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  with  the  preface  O  mirificam,  &c.  Mat- 
thaei's  second  edition,  published  at  Wittemberg  in  1803 — 1807,  and 
Griesbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
select  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by 
Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition  : — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  fundamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition ;  and  is  preferably  retained  in  all  those  places  where  the 
revisions  above  enumerated  vary  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  fifth  edi- 
tion agrees  (as  most  frequently  is  the  case)  that  text  alone  is  uni- 
formly adopted. 

3.  Where  these  two  texts  differ,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of 
them  is  retained,  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach's text. 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated, 
which  vary  from  the  text  of  Van  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  :  and  where  no  various  reading  is  specified, 
the  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

The  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek, 
on  each  page,  according  to  the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press, 
at  Rome,  in  1592,  with  the  requisite  corrections  from  the  Roman 
"  Index  Correctorius."  References  to  parallel  passages  are  added 
in  the  notes,  together  with  the  various  readings  from  the  editions 


of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same  press  in  the  years  1590 
1592,  1593,  and  1598. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained  ;  but 
there  are  no  summaries  or  tables  of  contents. 

47.  "H  KA1NH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Acce- 
dunt  Parallela  S.  Scriptural  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulorum 
Notatio,  et  Canoncs  Euscbii.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  lSmo. 

For  this  very  commodious  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  junior 
biblical  students  (for  whose  use  it  is  especially  designed)  are 
indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Llovd,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

The  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragraphs, 
with  the  division  into  sections,  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert 
Bengel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  are  placed  in  the 
margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which  are  inserted  the  xa?xhxix. 
or  chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  Part  I.  p.  214.  of  the  first  volume.  These  are  printed  from 
Kuster's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  other  margin  there  are  printed 
select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of  Courcelles  (or  Cureellseus).  The  Epistle  to 
Carpianus  and  the  canons  of  Eusebius  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  first  volume)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
anyone  who  maybe  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels 

48.  'H  KA1NH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece, 
secundum  editiones  probatissimas ;  expressum  cum  Aria?  Montani 
Interpretatione  Latina.  Curante  Carolo  Christiano  Letjtsch. 
Lipsioe,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  criti- 
cal editions,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which 
from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are 
printed  in  columns  on  each  page  :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained. 

49.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece.  Londini,  impensis  G. 
Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  printed  in  England  with  dia- 
mond type ;  and  it  is  also  the  smallest  in  point  of  size  which  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types  were  cast, 
were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  to  be  copied  exactly 
from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically  examined 
eight  times.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

50.  'H  KA1NH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exem- 
plar Millianum,  cum  emendationibus  et  jeetionibus  Gricshachii, 
prsecipuis  vocibus  ellipticis,  thematibus  omnium  vocum  difheili- 
orum,  atque  locis  scriptura  parallelis :  studio  ct  labore  Gulielmi 
Gueenfield.     Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  after  Dr.  Mill's  edition  (No.  10.  p.  OOO- 
supra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readings  include  the 
principal  of  these  in  Griesbach's  edition  of  1805  (No.  30.  p.  11. 
supra).  These  emendations  and  readings,  together  with  the  themes 
of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  a  selection' of  really  parallel  pas- 
sages, are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each 
page.  Such  of  Griesbach's  various  readings  as  could  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  central  column  are  printed  in  an  appendix.  Two 
neat  miniature  maps, — one  of  Palestine,  and  another  illustrating 
St.  Paul's  Travels,  increase  the  utility  of  this  very  pari  able  manual 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  companion  to  which,  Mr. 
Greenfield  published,  in  1829,  "The  Polymicrian  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,"  also  in  48ino.  "  Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume, 
which  renders  it  a  curiosity,  are  but  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  fidelity, 
competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment"  (Eclectic  Review, 
February,  1832.  vol.  vii.  p.  160.1 

51.  'H  KA1NH  AIAGHKH,  sive  Novum  Testamentum  Grace; 
cui  subjicitur  Selectio  copiosa  Lectionum  Variantium  Emen- 
dationumque  Griesbachii  pracipuarum,  necnon  quamplurimas 
Voces  Ellipticae;  accurantc  Gulielmo  Duncan.  Edinburgh 
1830.   12mo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1811  by  Mr.  Adam  Dickinson, 
with  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
classes  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817,  and  was  subse- 
quently often  reprinted.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr. 
Mill:  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  principal  elliptical 
words,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisner,  anil  other 
eminent  critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely 
rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurious,  arc  pointed  out  by  enclosing 
them  within  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a  co- 
pious selection  of  the  most  important  of  Griesbach's  various  read- 
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ings  and  emendations,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care.    The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat. 

52.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace.  Textual  ad  fid.  mTestium 
Criticonmi  recensuit,  Lectionum  Familiaa  subjecit,  e  Rtada 
Codicibus  Manuscriptis  qui  in  Europsa  et  Aam  Bibliothecis 
reperiuntoi  fere  omnibus,  e  Versionibus  Antiquis,  Concffiis, 
Sanctis  Patriboi  et  Scriptoribua  Bcclesiasticis  quibuscunque,  vel 
primo  vel  iterum  collatis,  Copiaa  Criticas  addidit,  atque  Condi- 
tipnem  lioriini  Testium  Criticorum,  Historiaiaque  Textus  Noyi 
T.  stanifiiti  in  Prolegomenis  fuiius  exposuit,  prsterea  8ynaxaria 
Codicun  K.  M.  262.  ~"<  1.  typia  exscribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
tinus  Augustmus  Scholz.     Vol.  I.     Lipsise,  1830.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  beautifully  executed 

Work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
learned   editor,  Dr.  J-  Martin  Seh.il/.  whO  deTOted  twelve  years   cif 

Utl    labiur  to  his  arduous   undertaking-      In  order  to  obtain 

material*,  he  \  isited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Tans.  \  ienha,  Land- 
shut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treses,  London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence, 
Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusa- 
lem,   of  St.   Saba,    and    l!ie    Isle    ol"   1'atnios;    and    Collated,    either 

wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuseri|i!s  of  the   .New   Testament 

Which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just   enumerated  fm  (.reek, 

Latin,  Arabic,  Ac),  comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach. 
II,  ,  professes  to  have  examined  anew  most  of  tin-  ancient  ver* 
■ions,  as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.    En 

addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed 
collation-  of  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  Prolegomena,  which  (ill  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
contain  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  a  copious  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the 
sources  of  various  readings  consulted  by  Professor  Scholz,  distin- 

f dishing  the  MSS.  collated  by  others  from  those  which  he  had 
im-e!f  collated  for  the  first  tunc,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  These 
MSS.  form  a  total  of  six  hundred  ami  se\  outy-four ;  ol'which  num- 
ber three  hundred  and  forty-three  were  collated  by  his  predeces- 
sor! in  tins  department  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  various  portions 
of  the  .New  Testament,  and  .07  evangelisteria  or  lesson-books  ex- 
tracted from  the  four  Gospels;  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  tor  the  lirst  time  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  .MSS. 
of  pans  of  the  -New  Testament,  and  TJ1  evangelisteria  Of  the 
theory  of  recensions  adopted  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments 
or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  account  is  given  in  Part  I.  pp.  209 — 212.  of  the  lirst 
volume. 
To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  four 

hundred    and    futy-tWO    pagi    .      I  paralely    numbered.     The    text. 

which  is  generally  that  called  the  (extol  receptos,  is  judiciously 
printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  chapters  and  verses 
placed  in  the  side  margin:  not  a  word  is  altered  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  decisive  critical  testimonies.  In  the  inner  margin 
below  the  text  are  placed  the  famSu  a  of  readings,  as  Dr.  Scholz 
term-  them;  that  is,  the  general  readings  found  in  the  two  great 
classes  of  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Alex- 
andrine: and  beneath  these,  in  the  outer  margin,  are  given  the 
more  detailed  specifications,  winch  are  very  clearly  and  commo- 
diously  disposed  ol  in  two  columns,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz. 
1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  which  arc  written  in  un- 
cial or  capital  hiiers:  these  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  from  A  to  '/..  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  l'  and  A; 
"..   Manuscripts   written    in   cur-no  or  ordinary  ( .nek  characters; 

:;.  Evangelisteria  The  references  to  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
set  ,.i-  arc  by  Arabic  figures;  1.  The  readings  found  in  the  several 
ancient  version*;  and  5.  The  quotations  found  in  the  writings  ol 
the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in  the  acts  of 

council-. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  proceeding  in  the  w  con. I  volume  of  his  most  valua- 
ble work  with  all  the  despatch  practicable,  considering  the  roil • 

:.iid  various  objects  which  necei  trily  demand  his  attention.  It  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  presenl  year,  or  early  in 

53.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace',  nova  Versione  Latina 
donatum,  ad  optimas  recensiones  expressum,  selectis  Varus  Leo- 
ttoiiibits  perpetuaque  singularum  librorum  argumentb  Instructum 
(addita  III.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola),  edidit  M.  Fred.  Aug. 
Adoiph  N  vi. in:-     Lipsia,  1831.  Bvo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  texl  of  tin-  edition,  Dr.  Noebe 
■■ha-  chiefly  followed  the  version  ol  Griesbach,  consulting,  how- 

ever,  the   critical  labours   of  Die.  SchtltZ   and  Scholz,  and    - 

himself  of  not  ■  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  by  Knappe, 
Schott,  Vater,  and  Tittmaim.  He  hai  also  carefully  correct)  d  the 
punctuation  throughout    In  framing  hii  Latin  version,  the  editor 

acknowledges  Ins  oblige! -  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  com- 

in.  nlarit  -  and  treatises  ol  <  (retiu    W  t  I  t<  n,  Noesselt,  K.  ' 
liiulhr.  Kuiuoel.  Paul  us,  Pott,  Borgcr,  Heinrichs,  Tittmahn,  Tho- 
lnck.  Winer.  Bretschneider,  Fritsche,  and  man}  other-,  ai 

•-in 1 1 v  to  the  Latin  vers i  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Tli.dc- 

niaun.  ud  Ja  ion,"  (therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one:  it] 

•  in  accurate,  conspicuous,  and  concise;  and  though  il  pretend- 


not  to  elegance  of  Latinity,  it  is  nowhere  barbarous  or  uncouth. 
The  principal  various  readings  only  are  given,  which  arc  best 
supported  by  critical  testimonies;  and  the  brief  summaries  of  osb> 
tent-  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  found  a  convenient  aid  to  the 
siudi  nt.  In  compiling  them.  M.  Naebe  ha-  followed,  sometimes 
Fritsche,  sometimes  Knappe.  sometimes  Jaspis,  sometimes  K.ich- 

horn.  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  a-  one  or  other  of  the-.  .  ri- 
tics  appear  to  have  treated  the  several  subject!  with  the  creates! 
accuracy.  The  third  epistle  of  1'aul  to  the  ( 'orinlhians.  which  19 
here  given  in  I ,a  Croze's  Latin  vithuii  from  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation of  the  .New  Testament,  is  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  of  no 
use  w  hatev  er  to  the  biblical  student."  (Foreign  Quarterly  It.  \  uv\ , 
vol.  vni.  p.  VJ1.) 

54.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace,  ex  recensione  Caroli  Even 
maxni.     Berolini,  1831.   12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  states  that 
he  has  framed  it  upon  the  principles  developed  in  his  work  cnti 
tied  "  Theologiacke  Studien  und  Kritiken"  (pp.  hit — K45.),  pub- 
lished in    1830,  Which   the  writer  of  these   pages   has   never  si  en. 

It  may  therefore  suffice  to  Btate,  that  M.  Lachmann  professes  that 
he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  that  he  has 

restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  by  the  Oriental  Church  in  the 
lirst   four  centuries;  and  further,   that  wherever   In-   could,  he  has 

given  a  preference  to  those  readings  which  could  be  supported  by 

the  consent  of  the   Italians   and   Africans.      Wherever   there  was, a 

discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities.  In-  has  indicated  it  partly 

ill  brackets,  and  partly  in  the  margin.  The  Apn-loltc  F.pislles  are 
given  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  is  found  in  every  other 
edition.  After  the  Acts  coiiie  the  seven  Catholic  F.pislles':  these 
are  followed  by  those  written  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  following  order, 
viz.  RdmanS,  1  and  ^Corinthians.  ( ialatians,  Kphesians,  Hiilippians, 
Colossians,  1  and  2 Thessalonlans,  Hebrew-.  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus;  the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  \i  the  end  tin  re 
are  forty-three  pages  containing  the  readings  of  the  Textus  Recep- 
nis,  which  Lachmann  had  rejected  from  the  text.  The  type  of  mm 
edition  is  very  neat,  but  the  paper  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

55.  'H  KA1NH  AIAeHKH.  The  New  Testament;  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  [By  the 
Rev.  E.  Valpt,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831.  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  182G, 
and  in  this  new  edition  the  work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  edilio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  which  arc  exhibited  the 
principal  various  readings;  ami  below  these  are  placed  copious 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory  notes,  in  English,  selected 
with  great  care  from  Raphelius,  Kvpkc  I'alaiiet,  Schlcusucr, 
Ro.-eninuller,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  critics.  Ample  use 
has  been  made  of  the  late  much-respected  Bishop  Middh-tnn's 
admirable  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  an  ab- 
stract of  w Inch  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Verbal  criticism  is 
also  introduced,  togethi  t  with  observations  on  the  Greek  Idiom 
from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from 
Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  .Matthew  are  full 
and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in  many  instances,  especially 
in  the  parallel  pas-aces,  tin-  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustra- 
tion; but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other;  and 

thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  the  whole 
body  of  annotations,  and  is  further  enabled  to  lix  more  durably  on 
his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  id'  his  industry  and  research.  TWO 
well-executed    .Maps  of  J  ild.ea.  adapted   to    the  Cost, e|    I  I  i-mry  and 

of  the  Travel-  of  the  Ipoaues   both  copied  by  permission  from  the 

Maps  illustrating  this  work',  with  Creek  and  English  Indexes, 
contribute  to  enhance  the  Utility  of  this  edition. 

56.  'H  kainh  AiAuiiKii.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev!  Edward  I ? ■  btojt,  D.D.  Oxford, 
1831.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Bi  hop  Lloyd's  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  18M 
and  1830,  is  adopted  in  tins  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.    The 

divisions   of  chapters   and    \.r-os   ;,re   thrown    into   the    mariiin.   in 

which  Dr.  Burton  has  printed  the  parallel  references  ol  Curcelkeue, 

altera  v  cry  careful  rev  isioii  of  them,  w  Inch  enabled  Inn  to  delect 
numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal  references  arc  very 
valuable,  DOl  only  as  pointing  oul  the  parallel  passage!  in  the  tour 
Gospels,  but  also  as  frequently  Baviftn  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where 
a  quotation  is  mad"  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  does  not  re- 
i|iure  any  further  illustration.    Below  the  texi  are  pla<  i  .1  the  notes. 

winch  [the  editor  -lue-    "are  calculated  for  those  persons  w  ho  are 

not  read ui;  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  a-  vet 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  critical  oo*nmente> 
Pref  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philological, 
and  partly  critical  on  thi  var  ■  ■  occurring  in  the  New 
ut.  In  preparing  these  critical  note-.  Dr.  Burton  examined 
for  bun-elf.  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious  mate- 
rials which  had   I n  collected  by  '  II  esb  i.  h  ;   and.  alter  w  eig  lung 

the  ev  idenre  adduced  by  him  in  favour  of  any  particular  reading, 
1 1,    B   noted  down  all  llio  variations  from  the  received  text,  winch 

seem  to  have  a   majority  Of  documents    ill  their    faVOUr.      The  most 

remarkable  variation-  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes:  but,  in  hun- 
dred! of  instances,  where  the  differem  s  con  ists  in  the  colloi  atioa 

Of  words,  in  the  addition  or  the  omi  —  ion  of  the  aril.  le.  the  substi 
tutionol  fcc    I 'r   Ihirlon  ha-  not  ihoic.lit  il  necessary 


Sect.  IV.] 

to  mention  the  variation.  In  all  the  cases  which  he  has  noticed, 
the  various  reading  is  probably  that  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  the  text.  The  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  differ  from 
those  commonly  adopted.  Dr.  B.  has  stated  his  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring this  chronological  scheme  in  "  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles" 
(London,  1830,  8vo.),  to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred. 
Two  very  useful  indexes  terminate  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, viz.  1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained 
in  the  notes;  and,  2.  An  index  of  facts  and  proper  names.  The 
typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
accurate. 

57.  "H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegetical.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Cambridge  and  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  Edition  the  Text  is  a  new  Recension,  formed  most  care- 
fully on  the  basis  of  that  of  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation  but  on  the  fullest  evidence ;  such 
alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the  united 
authority  of  MSS.  Versions,  Fathers,  and  early  printed  editions  ; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Matthsei,  and  Scholz.  Nothing  has 
been  omitted  which  is  found  in  the  Stephanie  text ;  such  words 
only  as  are,  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics, 
regarded  as  interpolations  being  placed  within  distinctly  marked 
brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  words.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  but  on  the 
same  weighty  authority ;  and  even  those  words  are  indicated  as 
insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
readings  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in 
the  invaluable  Editio  Princeps)  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  com- 
mon readings  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  And  such  readings  as, 
though  left  untouched,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alteration, 
have  an  obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  Stephanie,  or  common  text,  are  given.  Thus,  the 
reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is 
conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate.  The  punctuation  has  been 
most  carefully  corrected  and  adjusted,  after  a  comparison  of  all 
the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined,  in  the  outer  margin, 
a  select  body  of  parallel  references  from  Curcellaeus's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  inner  margin  being  appropriated  to  the 
numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  words  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are  copious  notes  (mostly 
original,  but  partially  derived,  with  acknowledgment,  from  the 
best  commentators  ancient  and  modern)  comprising  whatever 
respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the  grammatical 
sense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehen- 
siveness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome, 
of  exegetical  and  philological  annotation,  of  which  the  matter 
(very  carefully  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  elementary, 
and  introductory  to  the  larger  Commentaries,  especially  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's  Recensio  Synoptica  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subse- 
quent page  of  this  appendix  :  and  it  further  systematically  indicates 
the  interpretation  of  controverted  passages  ;  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  academical  students,  and  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office,  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for  theological 
readers  in  general. 

Of  the  three  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  comparative  characters  have  been  given  in  an 
ably-conducted  journal.  "  Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.  We  say  this  without  disparaging  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Burton's 
edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  the  typography,  but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority  in 
respect  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a 
substantial  and  independent  value  ;  although,  in  other  respects,  we 
must  confess  the  notes  have  greatly  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Valpy's 
edition,  in  point  of  general  Utility,  may  compete  with  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's."  *****  "  It  is  rather  an  invidious  task  to  adjudicate  the 
comparative  claims  of  competitors ;  but  we  may  perhaps  recom- 
mend Mr.  Valpy's  and  Dr.  Burton's  editions  as  the  more  suitable 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  little  acquaintance  with  critical  com- 
mentators, for  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  and  for  persons  wishing 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  their  genuine 
form,  without  embarrassing  their  minds  with  the  details  of  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition,  though  less  suitable  for  the  novice, 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  profession  requires,  or  whose  lei- 
sure admits  ol'a  more  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  (Eclec- 
tic Review,  December,  1832,  pp.  473,  474.  492.) 

58.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  ad  optimorum  librorum 
fidem  recensuit  Antonius  Jaumann.  Cum  selecta  Lectionum 
Varietate.     Monachii.   1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  such  students 
in  the  Universities  of  Germany  as  are  unable  to  procure  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
text  is  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No.  40.  p. 
16.  supra.)  Various  readings  are  selected  from  the  editions  of 
Griesbach,  Matthsei,  Gratz  and  Knappe.     As  might  be  expected 
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from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  been  guided  very  materially  by  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  prefixed:  and  the  volume,  which  is  very  neatly 
printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Romish  Church. 

59.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  et  Latine.  Ex  Recensione 
Knappiana,  adjectis  variis  et  Gricshachii  et  Lachmanni  lectioni- 
bus,  edidit  Adolphus  Goeschen.     Lipsiae,  1832.  8vo. 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  German  biblical 
students.  The  text  is  taken  from  Knappe 's  edition;  and  below  it 
are  the  principal  various  readings  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lach- 
mann.  The  Latin  version,  which  is  placed  below  tliem,  is  close 
and  faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  num- 
bers of  the  verses  are  given  in  the  margin;  and  to  each  chapter  is 
prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chronological  table 
terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition 
of  the  New  Testament. 


SECTION   IV. 


POLYGLOTT    BIBLES,  Oil  EH1TIONS    OF  THE    OLTl    AND    NEW  TES- 
TAMENTS  WITH  VERSIONS    IN    SEVERAL   LANGUAGES. 

The  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott 
Bible  is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutics  the 
elder  ;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one  page  was  printed : 
it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  typographical  execution  is  admirable  :  M.  Renouard  has 
given  a  fac-simile  of  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  productions  of  the  Aldine  Press.'  A  copy  of  this 
specimen  page  (perhaps  the  only  one  that  is  extant)  is  preserved 
among  the    manuscripts    in  the    Royal  Library  at  Paris,   No. 

MMM.1XIT, 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Genoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porrus 
(in  JEdibus  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter 
of  Augustin  Justiniani  Bishop  of  Nebo.  It  was  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Glosses, 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at 
Alcala  in  Spain,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Vetus  Testamentum, 
Hebraico,  Graco,  et  Latino  Idiomate ;  Novum  Testamentum 
Gracum  et  Latinum  ;  et  Vocabularum  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
Veteris  Testamenti,  cum  Grammatica  Hehraica,  nee  non  Dic- 
tionario  Graco ;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisci 
Ximenes  de  Cisneros.  Industria  Arnaldi  Gulielmi  de  Brocario 
artis  impressorie  magistri.  Compluti,  1514,  1515.  1517,  6  vols, 
folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  called 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  was  commenced  in  1502;  though  com- 
pleted in  1517,  it  was  not  published  until  1522,  and  it  cost  the  muni, 
ficent  cardinal  Ximenes  50,000  ducats.  The  editors  were  /Eliua 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Ferdinandus,  Pincianus, 
Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfonsus  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Coronellus,  and 
Johannes  de  Vergera,  a  physician  of  Alcala  or  Complutum.  The  last 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six 
volumes.  The  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct  columns,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation; and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals. 
The  fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version  in  a  parallel  column ;  in  the  margin  there  is  a  kind 
of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single 
leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  2.  Interprctationes 
Hebraorum,  Chaldteorum,  Grcecorumque  Nominum  Novi  Testamenti, 
on  ten  leaves  :  and  3.  Introduclio  quam  brevis  ad  Grcecas  Litteras, 
cf'C.  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  A  sepa- 
rate title ;  2.  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  lotius  Veteris  Testamenti, 
cum  omnibus  dictionibus  Chaldceis,  in  eodem  Veteri  Testamento  eon- 
tentis,  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves  ;  3.  An  alphabetical 
Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  different 
parts  of  the  work;  4.  Interpretaliones  Hebraicorum,  Chaldaicorum, 
Grcecorumque  Nominum,  Veteris.  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  secundum 
Ordivem  Alphabet i  ;  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina  qua  sequuntur, 
sunt  ilia,  qua  in  utroque  Testamento  vicio  Scriptorum  sunt  aliter 
Bcripta  quam  in  Hebroso  et  Graco,  et  in  ahquibus  Bibliis  nostris 
antiquis,  &c. ;  6.  Fifteen  leaves  entitled  Introductions  Artis  Gram- 
maticce  Hebraicce  et  primo  de  modo  legendi  ct  pronuntiandi.  These 
several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  different  order  from  that 
above  indicated.  With  the  exception  of  the  manuscript  cited  as 
the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  lost),  and  the  Codex  Bessarionis 

•  Renouard,  Annales  de  l'Iniprimerie  des  Aides,  torn.  iii.  pp.  44,  45 
(Paris,  182(5.) 
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[Part  I.    Chap. 


presented  to  cardinal  Ximenes  hy  the  republic  of  Venice,  die 
Kiss,  consulted  by  Ins  editors  were  partly  purchased  at  an  un- 
bounded expense,  and  partly  lent  i"  aim  by  pope  I-'"  X.  out  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  whither  (we  are  informed  1  ■>■  Alvaro  Gomez, 
tlic  cardinal's  biographer]  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Poly- 
glow  was  completed.  The  MSS.  belonging  to  Ximenes  were  sub- 
sequently deposited  in  die  library  of  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Learned  men  dad  long  suspected  that  they  wereof  modem  date. 
As  it  was  important  to  collate  anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala, 
Professors  Holdenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in  1784, 
went  thither  for  this  purpose:  but  they  were  informed  that  above 
thirty-five  years  before,  in  11 19,  they  bad  been  sold  by  an  illiterate 
librarian  to  a  dealer  m  fireworks  as  materials  for  making  rockets. 
(Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii  pari  i.  pp.  no.  111.)  Notwithstanding 
this  statement,  there  is  "  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  learned 
Germans  were  the  subjects  of  an  imposition  practised  upon  them 
by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  University,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinized  by  Protest- 
■nts."  Dr.  Bowring,  during  the  Bhort  time  that  Spain  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  a  constitutional  government,  ••  had  the  opportunity  ol 
carefully  examining  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala:  be  has  published 
reasons  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  ol 
manuscripts  <\  er  took  place  By  his  personal  examination  he  found 
thi  3am  scripture  manuscripts  which  bad  been  described  by  Al- 
vaio  Gomez,  who  died  in  1580;"  and  he  adds,"  that  Che  manuscripts 
in  question  are  modern  and  valueless,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question."  Monthly  Repository  for  1821,  vol.  rii.  p.  203.,  and  vol  i. 
is.  s.  lor  1827,  p.  572,  cited  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "  Answer  to  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Christian  K\  idence  Society,"  dsc,  pp.  48,  l'.».  [Third 
Edition.) 

The  impression  of  ilie  Complutensian  Polyglot!  was  limited  to 
Goo  copies;  three  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  .Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  harve  been 
reserved  for  cardinal  Ximenes),  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  was  purchased  a)  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for  the  late 
Count  MCarthy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds.  On  the  sale  of  tins  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817, 
ii  was  bought  by  George  Hibbert,  Esq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  nix 
hundred  ana  n  vt  nly-sia  pounds  thrt  e  shillings  and  four  pi  nee :  and, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library  in  1829,  it  was  Bold  to  Messrs. 

Payne  and  Foes,  I ksellers,  of  Pall  Mall,  for  Jive  hundred  guineas. 

Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Libra- 
riesof  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  For  much  interesting  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  Complutensian  and  other  Polyglot!  Bibles,  see  Mr.  Petti- 
grew'.-  BibL  Sussex.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  3 — 124 

2.  Biblia  8acra  Hebraice,  Chaldaicc,  Grace,  etLatinc,  Philippi 
II.  Regis  Gatbol.  Pietate,  et  studio  ad  Sacrosanctie  Ecclesie 
1  rsum,  <  Ihristophonu  Plantinus  excudebat  Antverpise,  1569 — 
1572.  8  vols,  folio. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  i  tiled  the  Royal  Polyglott,  because  it  was  exe- 

cuted at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  this  Polyglott 
has  become  of  extreme  rarity.  Ii  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  '.nek, 
Latin,  and  Chaldi  e;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Gonv 
plulensian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  id' the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reason-  for  not  publishing  it. 
This  edition  also  has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  .New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  Santas  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias 
Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of  this  noble  undertaking.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  tilled  with  lexicons  and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
printed,  togetiu  t  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  Decompiled  from  the  Complutensian 
and  Bombers;  i  ditions. 

:i.  Biblia,  I.  Hebraica,  2.  Samaritana.  8.  Chaldaica.  1. 
(  ■    :.  ,  ,.     8,   I.  itin  i.     7.  At  ibica.     Lutetia  Paris*. 

oriim,  excudebat  Antonius  Vitre.     1645.   10  vols,  large  folio. 

Tins  edition,  which  i-  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that 
erted  in  the  Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with 
the  addition  ol  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  ol  the  greatest  pari  ol 
ii,,.  i  (hi,  and  ol  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, wnh  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  lor  the  lir-i  tune  m 
tin-  Polyglott,  the  expen  i  of  which  ruined  the  Editor,  M  Li.  J  it. 
JIi-  learned  associates  were  Philippus  Iquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus, 
Abraham  Ech  i         el  Sionita,  &  a    The  Hebrew   text  is 

thai  ol  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  There  are  extant  copies  ol  Le  Jay's 
edition  of  the  Polyglot)  Bible,  under  the  following  title,  vis.  Biblia 
Alexandrine  Heptaglotla  augpiciis  S.  I>.  Alexandrj  VII.  anno  tea- 
stoats  rjut  HL  feuciter  incnooti.  butctia  Parisiorumprotesta.nl 
apudjoannem  Jansonium  <i  Waesbergi ,  JoAannefli  Jacobum  ( 'hipper, 
I'.iisiiitin  Weirstratt,  1666. 

i.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Ori 
Hebraicum  cum  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  <  ihaldaicnm,  Gnecum, 
Versionumque  antiquarum  Samaritans),  Grssi      l,\\ll.  Inter- 

prelum,     ChaldaicSJ,     BjTUCB,     Arabics),    .Lthiopic.c,    Yulgu.ta: 


Latins),  qnicquid  comparari  poterat  ....  Edidif  Brianus  Wal- 
ton, S.T.D.  Londini,  imprimchat  Thomas  Koycroft,  1057.  6  vols, 
large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop 

Walton  is.  in  all  other  respects,  preferable ;  being  more  ample  and 

more  commodious.      Nine  languages  are  used   in  it,  though  no  one 

book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  lour  Gospels  are  in  si  i  languages ;  the  other  books,  only  unjtvt  ; 
those  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Septna- 
gint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  primed  at  Rome  u 
which  exhibits  tin-  t<- \ t  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  The  Latin  is 
the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more 
complete  than  in  any  former  publication.  The  London  Polyglott 
also  has  an  interlineary  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Ethiopic  and  Persian,  dojm 
of  winch  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polyglott 

The  in;  si-  volume,  besides  \  cry  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena, 
contains  the  Pentateuch.  Every  Bheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  1st, 
The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlineary  Latin  version, 
very  correctly  printed:  2  The  same  verses  in  the  Vulgate  Latin: 
3.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican 
MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminius  Nobilis,  and  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column:  4.  The  Syria-  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  trans- 
lation: ;').  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  of  On  kelos,  with 
a  Latin  translation:  6.  The  Hebraeo-Semantan  text,  which  is  nearly 

the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  dilli- 
rent;  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  diilen  vastly  from  the 
other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  ; 
and  therefore  one  Latm  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column) serves  lor  bom:  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with 
a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint.  This  first  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  a 
portrail  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontis- 
piece, together  with  three  plates  relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  all 
engraved  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing  sections  of 
Jerusalem,  dec.  and  a  (hart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  arc  inserted 
in  Capelliis's  Treatise  on  the  Temple.  That  part  of  the  Prole- 
gomena, in  this  volume,  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walton, 
was  commodiouslv  printed  in  octavo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1777,  hy  Pro- 
fessor Dathe.     It  IS  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  second  volume  comprises  the  historical  hooks  in  the  same 
languages  as  are  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sa- 
maritan (which  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch)  and  of  the  Targum 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
which  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 
Ii  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  form,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
following  page. 

The  TiiiKii  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic 
hooks  from  Joh  io  Malachi,  in  the  Bame  languages  as  before,  only 
that  there  is  an  Lthiopic  version  of  die  boos  of  Psalms,  winch  is 

SO  mar  akin  to  the  Se | .1 11:11; int.  thai  the  same  Latin  translation 
serves  for  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  tho 
margin. 

The  FOURTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocrypha]  Books,  in  Greek, 
Latin.  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book 
ofTobit;  the  first  from  Paul  Fagius,  the  second  from  Sebastian 
Monster.  After  die  Apocrypha  there  is  s  three-fold  Targum  of 
the  Pentateuch:  tin-  first  is  ni  Clialdee.and  isascrihed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  L'zziel  :   the  second   is  in  Chaldee  also  :   11  lakes  in  only  select 

pans  of  the  Law,  and  i.-  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum  : 
the  third  is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Taw  us.  <»r  Toose,  and 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  version  of  ihe  Hebrew  Text  Each  of 
these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  lirsl  two.  though  they 
contain  many  fables,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  explain 
many  word-  ami  customs,  die  meaning  of  which  is  i<>  be  found  no 
where  else;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Persian  language,  thengh  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases, 
and  the  language  is  by  no  mi  ana  in  the  pun'  Shinutian  dialect. 

The  FIFTH  \  o|  nine  include-  all   I  lie  hook.- of  the  New  Testament. 

Tie-  various  languages  are  hero  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the 
others.  The  Grt  ek  texl  stands  at  the  head,  w  ith  Montanus's  inter- 
lineary Latm  translation;  the  Syriac  next;  the  Persic  thud;  the 
fourth;  the  Arabic  fifth ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each  of 
the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Panic 
version  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  tor  i  Ins.  the  Pars  Utera, 
or  Persian  Dictionary,  in  Castells  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated. 

The  sixth  volume  is  C posed  of    various   readings  and  critical 

remarks    on    all    ihe    preceding    \er-10us.   and    C hides    with    an 

explanation  ol  all  the  proper  name-,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  characters  used  tor  die  several 
oriental  versions  are  char  and  good;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the 
worst.    The  simple  reading  of  a  texl  in  the  Bevi  ral  versions  often 

throws   more    liuht    on    the    moanm-  ol    the   sacred   writer  ll the 

best  commentators  which  can  be  met  with.    Tins  work  sells  at 
from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  condition.    Man]  copit     are  ruled  with  red  lines,  which 
•  it  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinguishes  the  different 

t8XtS  heller,  and  such  copies  ordinarily  sell  tor  three  or  four 
guineas  more  than  Ihe  others. 

In  executing  tins  great  and  splendid  work.  Bishop  Walton  was 

i    by    Dr.  Edmund   Castell,    Dr.  Tho.    Hyde,    Dr.  Pocock, 

Dr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  \h  xandei  llui.-h,  .Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Louis  de 
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Dieu,  and  other  eminently  learned  men.1  It  was  begun  in  October 
1653,  and  completed  in  1G57 ;  the  first  volume  was  finished  in  Sep- 
tember 1654;  the  second  in  July  1655;  the  third  in  July  1656;  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1657,  three  years  before  the  Restora- 
tion.    (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  seventeen  years  in  the  press .') 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free  ;  but  the  Protector  dying  before  it  was  finished,  Bishop  Walton 
cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which  be  had  made  honour- 
able mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  com- 
pliments to  Charles  II.,  and  some  pretty  severe  invectives  against 
republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  republican  and 
loyal  copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  varia- 
tions between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputed 
among  bibliographers,  whether  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed 
to  the  London  Polyglott.  There  is,  however,  a  dedication  in  one 
of  the  copies  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since,  wliich  was  reprinted  in  large  folio,  to 
bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott ;  it  is  also  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  355 — 361.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologiearum 
(pp.  100 — 137.),  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  accompanied  w  ith  some  explanations  by  Professor 
Paulus.2  To  complete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz. 

1.  Paraphrasis  Clialdaica  in  lihrum  priorem  et  posleriorem  Chro- 
nicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Josepho,  rectore  Academics  in  Syria:  cum 
versione  Latino,  a  Davide  Witkins.     Cantabrigiae,  1715,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  ;  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

The  purchaser  of  the  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure 
Dr.  John  Owen's  Considerations  on  the  Polyglott,  8vo.  1658  :  Bishop 
Walton's  Reply,  entitled  The  Considera'tor  considered,  eye.  8vo. 
1659:  and  (a  work  of  much  more  importance  than  either)  Walton's 
Introduclio  ad  Lectionem  Linguarum  Orientalium,  Hebraica?,  Clial- 
daica, Samarilance,  Syriacce,  Arabics,  Persicce,  JLthiopica,  Arme- 
nicer,  Copliccp,  fyc.     lSmo.  London,  1615. 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  having  long  been  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years 
that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  1797,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  of  a  new  Polyglult 
Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  Use  of  English  Students,  and  in  1799, 
another  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  of  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible; 
but,  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  A  similar  fate  attended  The  Plan  and  Specimen  of 
BIBLIA  POLYGLOTT  A  BRTTANMCA,  or  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  with  Castell's  Hep- 
tturlott  Lxicon,  wliich  wore  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  in  1810,  in  folio.  The  reader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497.  An  abstract 
of  this  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  66 — 68. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraici, 
cum  Versionibus  e  regione  positis,  utpote  versione  Graeca  LXX 
Intcrpretum  ex  codice  manuscripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Em.  Grabio 
primum  cvulgata — Item  versione  Latina  Sebast.  Schmidii  noviter 
revisa  et  textui  Hebrseo  accuratius  accommodata,  et  Germanica 
beati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1544 — 45 
expressa.  Adjectis  textui  Hebraeo  Notis  Masorethicis  et  Graecae 
Versioni  Lcctionibus  Codicis  Vaticani ;  notis  philologicis  et 
exegeticis  aliis,  ut  et  summariis  capitum  ac  locis  parallclis 
locupletissimis  ornata.  Accurante  M.  Christ.  Reineccio.  Lip- 
siae,  1750.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed 
work  rendered  it,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglott, 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Polyglotts.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  text,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archctypos,  Vcrsioncsque 
prrecipuas,  ab  Ecclesia  antiquitus  receptas  complectentia.  Acce- 
dunt  Prolegomena  in  eorundem  crisin  literaletn,  auctore  Samuel 

Lee,  S.  T.  B Lingua;  Hebraeas  apud  Cantabrigiensis  Pro- 

fessore  Regio.     Londini,  1831,  4to  et  folio. 

'  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Poly- 
glott, the  reader  will  find  much  and  verv  interest iim  information  in  the 
Rev.  II.  .1.  Tone's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brian 
Walton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible  : 
with  notices  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  illustrious  work ;  of  the  cultivation 
of  oriental  learning  in  liiis  country,  preceding  and  during  their  time;  and 
of  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  revision  of 
which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Polyglott  were  ap- 
pointed. To  which  is  added,  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication  of  the  London 
Polyelott.    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

a  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Loudon  Polyglott,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  2t8— 270.  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1  —  12.;  Mr.  Butler's  lion-  Biblic.a?,  vol.  i.  pp.  LW — 149.  j  and 
l>i  IHbdiu's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  ih>  Editions  of  the  Greek 
cod  I. iiui  <  'la.i.ai-s.  :td  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  1J— 27.,  from  which  publications  the 
above  account  is  abridged. 


The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  all  former  Poly- 
glotts, which  render  them  for  the  most  part  inaccessible  to  biblical 
students,  induced  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bagster,  to  undertake  these 
beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  quarto 
edition  contains  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible  ;  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;  and  the  venerable  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  it.  The 
folio  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modern  languages,  viz.  the  German, 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther ;  the  Italian,  by  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  French, 
by  J.  F.  Ostervald  ;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the  Romish  Latin  Vul- 
gate), by  Padre  Scio.  These  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit,  eight 
languages  at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press-work  of  which 
is  singularly  beautiful.  The  pointed  Hebrew  text  is  printed  from 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooght,  noticed  in  No.  5.  page  7. 
supra.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  taken  from  Dr.  Kennicott's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix. 
The  Septuagint  is  printed  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vatican  text; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with 
the  masoretic  notes  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the  apocryphal 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  from 
Mill's  edition  of  the  Textus  Receplus,  with  the  whole  of  the  impor- 
tant readings  given  by  Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  1805  (No.  30. 
p.  15.  supra) ;  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widman- 
stadts'  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  1555,  collated  with  the  accu- 
rate edition  executed  in  1816  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apoca- 
lypse and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  New  Syriac  version. 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 
pope  Clement  VIII.  The  authorized  English  version  is  accom- 
panied with  the  marginal  renderings,  and  a  new  selection  of  well- 
chosen  parallel  texts.  The  other  modern  versions  are  professedly 
given  from  accurate  editions.  The  prolegomena  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Lee  present  a  compendious  and  neatly  written  epitome 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical 
information.  Copies  of  the  several  texts  and  versions  of  this  poly- 
glott edition  are  thrown  offin  detached  small  octavo  volumes :  and 
copies  of  the  quarto  Polyglott  New  Testament  may  also  be  pro- 
cured, with  a  distinct  title-page.3 


Several  editions  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  two  or  three  lan- 
guages, called  Biglotts  and  Triglutts,  as  well  as  Polyglott  edi- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account  of 
these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these 
Polyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature  :  the 
following,  however,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal  Triglott 
and  Diglott  editions. 

(1.)   Triglott  Testament. 

Novi  Testamenti  Biblia  Triglotta:  sive  Graeci  Textus  Arclie- 
typi,  Versionis  Syriacae,  et  Versionis  Latinas  Vulgata;  Synopsis  : 
cui  accedunt  Subsidia  Critica  varia.  Evangelia.  Londini. 
1828.  4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly 
polyglotts,  will  find  a  cheap  substitute  for  them  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volume.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  after  the  editions,  w  ith 
improved  punctuation,  of  Knappe  and  Vater ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  after  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate 
edition,  printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  Latin 

a  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  181!)  issued  from 
the  press  an  octoglott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  one 
quarto  volume,  wliich  may  justly  he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  typography  that  ever  issued  from  the  British  press.  The  eight 
languages,  printed  in  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German, 
Spanish,  Ancient  Greek,  Modern  Greek,  and  Latin.  The  English  text  is 
given  from  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
The  French  version  is  modern,  and  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  that 
language,  having  frequently  been  printed  and  received  with  general  appro- 
bation. The  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Basle  Edition  of  OstervaUI's  Bihle. 
The  Italian  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L.  Valletti,  pub- 
lished in  1796,  but  revised  throughout,  and  its  orthography  corrected.  The 
Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bihle  of  Diodati.  The  German  translation,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kiiper  (Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  German  Chapel,  St.  James's), 
is  entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Luther's  German 
Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Spanish,  by  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for 
the  most  part  new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  from  Padre  Scio's  great  Spanish 
Bible,  published  at  .Madrid  in  1807,  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  translation  into 
the.  Ancient  Greek  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  d.  166.3), 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Psalms  are  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Modern  Greek  is  an  entirely  new 
transition  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native  Greek,  of  the  island  of  Zante. 
And  the  Latin  version  is  neaily  a  reprint  of  the  edition  which  was  first 
printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  in  172D,  with  some  alterations  and  additions  by  the 
present  editor  (John  Carey,  LL.D.),  sometimes  taken  from  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Parsel.  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1727. 
The  Psalms  are  from  the  Vulgate. 
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ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 


Vulgate  version,  according  to  the  Sixtine  recension,  printed  from 
the.  Antwerp  edition  of  1603,  which  eras  superintended  by  John 
Moret  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Prof.  Vater'i  Index  of  Critical 
Subsidia  ;  ahd  in  an  Appendix  there  is  riven  Ins  select] f  Vari- 
ous Readings,  with  the  authorities  by  which  they  are  supported. 

(2.)     DlGLOTT     BlJILKS. 

1.  Bihlia  Sacra  Hebraica,  nun  interlineaii  interpretatione 
Latina  Xantis  Pagnini :  acceasit  Bibiiorum  pars,  quia  Hebraicd 
non  reperirar,  item  Novum  Testamentum,  Grace,  cum  Vulgate 
Interpretatione  Latina  Studio  Benedict!  Aria-  .Montam.  Ant- 
warpus,  1578,  1584.  Geneva,  1608,  1619,  (with  a  new  title 
only.)     Ltpsiss,  1657,  folio. 

'•Vim  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  \na> 
Mbntanua  more  useful  to  you  than  perhaps  any  oilier."  (Bishop 
Gleig's  Directions  lor  the  Study  of  Theology,  p.  93.)  The  edition 
..i  1672  Conns  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot!  (p.  -<>• 
$upra)  ■.  as  n  is  the  first,  so  n  is  the  beat  edition.  The  octavo  edi- 
tions, it  qfficini  PlantinianA  Kaphelengii  [L/ugduni  Batavorum), 
1599  "r  1610—1613,  in  nine  volumes,  arc  of  very  little  value.  In 
the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  wow  is  placed  above 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  Latin 
version  of  Xantes  or  Santos  Pagninus  is  corrected  by  Montanus, 
and  ln>  learned  coadjutors,  Raphislt  age,  and  others. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  i.e.  \  retus  Testamentum,  sen  Hagiographi 
Canoniei  Veteris  nempe  Teetamenti  Libri,  (pai  originario  nobis 
etiaininirn    ore    leguntur,   ex    Hcbraieo   in   Latinuin   ad   litterain 

\vr.-i,  adjecta  editione  Vulgata.     Hebraicd   et  Latine,  cura  et 

studio  Ludovici  he  Bikl,  c  Soeietate  Jesu.  Vienna,  1743. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  an  elegant  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  respects  highly  valuable.  Ii  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two 
Latin  venriona-^thal  of  the  Vulgate  edition  in  1692,  and  that  of 
Anas  Montanus.  It  u  ornamented  with  vignettes,  and  the  initial 
letters,  which  arc  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  some  fact  of 
sacred  history,  to  winch  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

:i.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks, 
critical  and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the 
English.  By  Anselm  1J avlky,  LL.D.   London,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  band  page; 
and  i be  authorized  English  version  on  the  right  baud  page, divided 
iato  two  columns.  The  critical  notes,  winch  are  very  few,  are 
placed  under  the  English  text  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied, 
throughout,  with  the  Ken  and  Keiib;  bul  all  the  accents,  &c.  are 

omitted,  except  the  alhnach,  winch  answers  to :  colon,  and  the 

soph  pasfauk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  Bible. 
A  i  the  end  of  each  book  is  given  on  epilogue,  coptaining  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  history,  transactions,  &c.  recorded  therein,  The 
worR  i  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moses  receiv- 
ing the  tables  of  the  law  on  .Mourn  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps — 
one  of  tin-  journeying  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is 
numbered  ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land. 
The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over 
the  pages;  some  are  long,  and  others  short;  some  are  wide,  and 
others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
are  crowded  together,  white  others  contaip  only  twenty-three.  In 
other  respects,  l>r.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pretty  correct 
work;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that 
the  reader  Will  find   the  sentence — limn  shall  lisil  III  ij  lialiilahim,  left 

out  oi  the  En  rlish  text  in  Job  v.  24. — Bibliogr.  Die.  vol.  i.  p  274. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  I 
Londini,  1667,  folio.     (In  Bp. 


ex   versione  Antonii  Ccvalcrii. 
Walton's  Polyglott.) 

Bp.  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Chevalier  is  more 
faithful  than  that  published  by  Francis  Taylor,  at  London,  in 
1649,  Iio. 

5.  Targum  Joxatiianis  in  Josue,  Indices,  Librae  Regum, 
Isai.T,  llieremiic,  K/.cchiclis  et  AIL  Minorum  1'rophetarum, 
Latinc,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.  a  Benedlcto  Aria  Mon- 
tane ad  Hebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  veritatem  correcu'i,  folio.  (In 
the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.) 

Various  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Men  Uszael  are 

noticed    m   MaSCh's   and   Boerner's    edition  of  Lelon^'s    Ihhliolheca 
Sacra,  I'arl  II.  vol.  ni.  pp.  054 — G56. 

6.  Targum  R.  Josephi  Coeci  et  aliorum  in  Chetuvim,  Latine, 
ex  versione  Alfonsi  do  Zamora,  et  recognitionc  Aria;  Montani, 
folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecclcsiasten,  ct  Lihrum  Esther,  ex 
versione  Aria?  Montani,  folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Paris, 
and  London  Polyglotts;  in  the  last,  the  translation  has  been  further 
revised  by  Dr.  Ldinund  Caste  II. 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Chaldaice  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  stu- 
dio Johannis  Terentii.     Francckeroc,  16C3,  4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  revised  hy 
Montanus,  and  further  corrected  by  the  editor.  Masch  pronounces 
tins  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Canticoruni  et  EcclesiastesSalomonis  paraphrastic* 
sermone  conscripti,  et  ex  phaldaa  lingua*  in  Latinam  verei  pet 
Erasmum   Oswaldum  Schreckenfuchsium.      Basilee,  1553,  8vo. 

10.  Chahlaica  Paraphrasis  Lihelli  Ruth,  a  niendis  repnreata 
et  punctis  juxta  analogiam  grammatical]!  notata,  cum  Latina 
Interpretatione  et  Annotationibus,  per  Joanncm  Mcrccrum. 
Parieiis,  1564,  4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Librorum  Chronicorum,  Latine, 
cura  Matthia!  Fridcrici  Beckii.  Augusta;  Vindelicorum,  1680 — 
83 — 84,  2  vols.  4to. 

12.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorein  et  postcriorem 
Chronicorum.  Auctorc  Rabbi  Josepho,  Rectore  Academic  in 
Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  Manuscripto  Canlabrigienei  descripta, 
ac  cum  Versione  Latina  in  lucem  inissa  a  Davide  VVilkins.  Can- 
tabrigia,  1717,  4to.     Ainstelodami,  1725,  Ito. 

The  manuscript,  IV which  ibis  edition  was  printed,  was  w  ritten 

\.   I).   1  177.      Il   was  discovered   by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  eminent 

oriental  scholar,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge :  and.  besides  tbo 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on,  the   books  of  Chronicles,  it  contained  the 

l ks  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel.  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  vrith 

a  targum  or  paraphrase  on  each.    The  book  is  elegantly  printed, 
the  Chaldee  texl  with  vowel  points  being  on  the  right  hand  peg*, 

and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left:   both  are  divided  into  verses. 

The  copies,  dated  Vrnstelodami,  1725, are  the  same  as  those  printed 
at  Cambridge,  but  with  a  new  title-page. 


suction  V 

AVCir.NT     VI.IISIONS     01     TBI     Ol.ll     A> 

\  I.  Turxumt,  or  Chaldee  Paraphr 
men/. 


NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

es  of  the  Old  Tcnta- 


1.  Twu.i  m,  sen  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  OxtkClos]  in  Penta* 
teuchum,  Latine,  c^  vet  tone  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.  Venetus, 
1747,  tto. 

\l  .i  in  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poly- 
glotts. This  version  of  xhe  Targum  of  Onkelot  was  likewise  pruned 

at    Antwerp,    1616,  and   al    \  enn  c,    1609,  in  folia 

".  Thargiim.  hoc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Sacra 
Biblia;  ex  Chaldaico  in   [istiruim  fideluaime  versa,  additis  in 

singula     fere    capita    succinctis     annolatioiiibiis.     Autborc     I'aulo 

I'm. to.     Pentateuchus,   st\c   quinque    libri   Movant     Tom.    1. 

Argentorati,   16  16,  folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  was  published.      Fagius'l  learned 

annotations  are  inserted  in  the  Criuci  Bacri 

I    :\.  Targum  Psai  do-Joi  lthavisui  Pentateuchum,  Latina, ex 

versione  Antonii  Ccvalcrii.    Londini,   1  667,  folio.     (In  Up.  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott.) 

4.  Taiu.i  m   Ilitiiu."i.iMin\i  m   iii  lVnlalcuclium,  Latine, 


§  2.  Ancient  Greek  Versions. 
[i.]  The  Septuagint.i 
The    following    table    exhibits    the    four    principal    Standard 

Text  Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  with 

the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  tin  in. 

1.    CoMt'l.lTI.VsMV    Tl.XT,    1514. 

Antwerp  Polyglott,  Fol.  Or.  Lai.  &c  1569-72,— Commelini. Fol. Or. 
1586,  1599,1616.—  Wolderi— Fol.  Gr.  15%.— Hutt*  ri.  FoL  1599.  Cr. 
Lai.  Ac-  Peril  Polyglott,  FoL  Cr.  Lat.  toe  1629 — 19. 

2.  Ai.i.inf.  Text,  1518. 

Vephaleei.  Oct  Cr.  l.r.'ii.—  //,  fW»',  Fol.Gr.  ibib.—BryUngeri.  Oct. 
Cr.  1 550.—  Weehdii  Hand.  FoL  Gr.  1597. 

.?.   Roman  oh  Vatic  in  Tf.xt.  1587. 

Wall, an  Polyglotta.  FoL  Cr.  Let  &c.  1657. — Morini. FoL  Gr.  Lat 
162&— Darnel  Qto.  el  Oct  Gr.  1653,  1665,  1683  CI  avert  Oct. 
(;r.  1697— Basil.  Gr.  Qto.  1709.—  Vfi'/ri,  Oct.  G.  1725*-  Reinea  -;. 

Oct.   Cr.    17:!0.  1757—  Kirrlnun.   Oct.   Cr.    175'.).—  //<•/;//.  fit.    FoL 

Or.  1798,  Sue.      Tin  editions  printed  at  Oaford,  Oct  Gr.   1805, 
isi7.—  Volpii,  1819.— /..  Von  Ess,  1824. 

i  This    notice    of  the   prinripal   editions   of  Hie  BeptU&ginl  version    is 

chiefly  taken  from  Ms  en  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Lelong's  Blbliotheca 
Sacra    pan  II    »ol  II    pi  ny  other  editions  of  this  version. 

an. I  ni  detach)  'I  books  of  it,  arc  there  described,  winch  wc  have  nut  had 
room  to  detail 


6kct.V.§2.]  THE  SEPTUAGINT, 

4.  The  Alexandrian  Text,  1707—9—19—20. 


Breitinseri.    Qlo.  Gr.   1730-33.      Revneccii   Biblia    Quadrilinguia. 

Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c.  1750.    Baberi.  Fol.  1816—27. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septnagint  Greek  version,  which 
have  issued  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim 
the  notice  of  the  biblical  student.  Most  of  them  contain  the 
New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the  principal 
editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Graea;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum.  In  Bibliis 
Polyglottis  Compluti  cditis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manuscripts 
which  the  editors  neglected  to  describe;  they  have  frequently 
been  charged  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  Hebrew!  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and 
with  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septnagint 
version  from  other  Creek  interpreters. — For  a  further  account  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  see  pp.    19,  20.    of  this  Appendix. 

2.  n«VT*  tx  k-j.t'  ei-j^iiv  Kcixov/Aivz.  B/Cx/x  S-«*f  Jnh'j-h  ye,  *<?« 
«r*x*<*c  ts  km  v5*c. — Sacra  Scriptura  Veteris  Novseque  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1518,  small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus 
Manutius;  it  was  executed  under  the  care  of  his  father-in-law, 
Andreas  Asulanns.  The  text  was  compiled  from  numerous  ancient 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances  it 
follows  the  readings  of  Aquila's  version,  instead  of  those  of  the 
Septnagint.  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
to  which  it  is  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Poly- 
glott bears  date  1514 — 1517,  it  was  not  published  until  the  year  1522. 
Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very  highly 
of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  Tac  0s/«?  I)>*p»r,  7r*.k*i*c  JhKxSh  «.ti  wi;  am-virx.  Divinae 
Scriptura  Veteris  Novaeque  omnia.  Argentorati,  apud  Wol- 
phium  Cephalaeum,  1526.  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  of  great  rarity :  the  fourth  volume  contains  the 
New  Testament.  It  follows  the  text  of  Aldus,  and  is  not.  only  well 
and  correctly  printed,  put  possesses  the  additional  merit  of  judicious 
punctuation.  Though  the  chapters  are  distinguished,  the  text  is 
not  divided  into  verses,-  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  various  readings, 
are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lonicerus,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  illustrious  reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies 
of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  the  date  of 
1529.  They  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning 
of  the  preface  being  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicerus  omitted,  and 
that  of  Jerome  submitted  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title-page. 

4.  T«c  Qims  Tp-xpm,  7r-j.\'j.ix;  ShkzSh  kui  via;  a.7rzvrz.  Divinsa  Scrip- 
turae Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc 
lemum,  et  optimorum  librorum  collatione  et  doctorum  vivorum 
opera,  multo  quam  unquam  cmendatiora,  in  lucem  edita.  Cum 
Caes.  Majest.  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basiliae,  per 
Joannem  Hervagium,  1545,  folio. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is 
chiefly  followed  ;  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Stras- 
burg  and  Venetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable  various 
readings.     The  preface  was  written  by  Melancthon. 

5.  Biblia  Graca,  Grace  et  Latin e Basileae,  per  Nicho- 

'aum  Brylingerum.     1550,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a 
distinct  title-page  which  is  printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  are  placed  in  opposite  columns ;  the  former  from  the  Aldine 
text,  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott.  The  type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  with  ease, 
is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neat. 

6.  'H  Tl-thzi'j.  AixSwii,  K'-ltcl  tov;  'ECfo/umtovrz  £i  a.vBtVTii.c  Suttcu 
E'  a%t>w  Ap%Hf>ia(  sfcfsSaav*. — Vetus  Testamentum  Gracum,  juxta 
LXX.  Interpretes,  studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carafe,  ope  virorum 
doctorum  adjuti,  cum  prefatione  et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.  Romse 
ex  Typographia  Francisci  Zannetti,  1586,  folio. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it 
are  of  two  dates — some  with  m.d.lxxxvi,  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared, and  others  with  the  date  of  m.d.lxxxvii,  the  figure  i.  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  copies  are 
most  commonly  met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated 
1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently 
added),  entitled  Corrigenda  in  notationibus  Psalterii.  This  last 
mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in  the  copies  bearing  the  date  of  1586, 
which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  dated  May  9th, 
1587,  at  whose  request,  and  under  whose  auspices,  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  aided  by  Antonio  Agelli,  Peter 
Morinus,  Fulvio  Ursino,  Robert  Bellarmin,  Cardinal  Sirlet,  and 
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others.  The  celebrated  Codex  Vaticnnus  1209  was  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed ;  but  the  editors 
did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  having  changed  both  the 
orthography  and  readings  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be 
faulty.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Hody  atid  Grabe,  Eichhorn, 
Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics  ;  though  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  has 
contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and 
the  book  of  Maccabees,  being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  manu- 
script through  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septnagint  from  a 
Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bcssarion's  library,  and 
from  another  which  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great 
was  the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  either  the  one 
from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.  Various  readings  are 
given  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only. 
In  1588,  Flaminio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum secundum  LXX.  Laline  reddilum.  This  Latin  version  was 
not  composed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Latin  translations,  especially  the  Old  Italic.  It  is  a  splen- 
did volume,  and  of  considerable  rarity.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1G28,  in  three  folio  volumes ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint  is 
in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of.its 
execution,  but  also  for  the  learned  notes  which  accompany  it. 
Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Parisiis,  Piget  1641, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions. 
De  Bure  however  says,  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition, 
with  a  new  title-page,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had 
purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  Twc  ©e/*c  Tpjwc,  vakdum  S»K'J.Syi  k*j  vt*;,  a.7ra.vru.  Divinae 
Scriptura,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Fran- 
cofurti,  apud  Andreae  Wcchelii  Haeredes,  1597,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the 
latter  being  previously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various 
readings,  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Strasburg,  and 
Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergius)  with  abandon- 
ing the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting 
the  Complutensian  text  in  its  slead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on 
clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  verses. 

8.  'H  UukMA  AiaBmni  ic-jlta  Tou?  EQo/uwuvrtt.  Vetus  Testa- 
me'ntum  Gracum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Lon- 
dini,  excudebat  Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both 
in  quarto  and  in  octavo.  Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size, 
viz.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  be  different.  It  professes  to  follow 
the  Sixtine  edition:  but  this  is  not  the  fact;  the  editors  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modern  versions.  The 
errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1653,  8vo.  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop 
Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end) ;  and,  2.  In  the  very  neat 
Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 
(including  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament.)  Field's 
edition  was  counterfeited,  page  for  page,  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  which  he  put 
Field's  name,  and  the  date  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  may 
easily  be  detected,  by  comparing  the  two  editions ;  the  typography 
of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  superior  to  that  of  Hayes. 
The  genuine  Cambridge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1683,  in  12mo.  without  the  Greek  Testament.  The  editing  of  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to  Leusden.  The  omission  of 
Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  preface,  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly  but 
very  incorrectly  printed  in  .two  columns,  divided  into  separate 
verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  'H  TIclK'M*  Ant6»K»,  j£*t*  T'.uc  UCSo/uhkovt*.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum Gracum,  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum,  cum 
libris  Apocryphis,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum,  et 
Anglicanum  Londini  excusum.     Lipsise,  1697,  8vo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluver  and  Tho. 
Klumpf ;  though  inferior  to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  editions 
in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point  of 
correctness.  The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickius,  prefixed  to  it, 
contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vetus  Testamentum  Gracum,  ex  versione  LXX  Interpre- 
tum, ex  antiquissimo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrino  accurate  descrip- 
tum,  et  ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ac  priscorum  scriptorum,  pra- 
sertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origenianae,  emendatum  atque 
suppletum,  additis  saepe  asteriscorum  et  obelorum  signis,  summa 
curaedidit  Joannes  Ernestus  Gkabe,S.T.P.  Oxonii,  1707,  1709, 
1719,  1720.    4  vols,  folio,  and  8  vols.  8vo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex 
Alcxandrinus,  now  deposited   in   the  British  Museum.    Thougk 
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Dr.  Grabe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press,  yet  lie  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
in  1707,  and  the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The 
second  volume,  comprising  the  historical  books,  was  edited  by 
Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  171'J;  and 
the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
S.  T.  D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect;  but  where  it  was 
defective  and  incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  corrected  read- 
ings are  given  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from 
the  Complutenstan  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  mar- 
gin. The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Grube  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  Dr.  Grabe  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them.  After 
the  iblio  sheets  were  struck  off,  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over- 
run into  an  octavo  Ibrm,  to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically 
printed  in  Germany. 

11.  "H  n*A*(*  A/aS**).  K-J.ru.  vols  R&spmte*r*.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  Interprctum  secundum  Exem- 
plar Vaticanum  Romse  editum,  accuratisstme  denue  recognitum  ; 
una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  cditionis,  variis  Manuscriptorum  Codi- 
cum  Veterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis 
Versionum  Aquilse,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.  Summit  cunt 
edidit  Lambertus  Bos.     Francquerx.   1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  preface  of  the  editor,  Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  disqui- 
sition on  the  Septuaginl  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos's 
text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  various  readings  from 
some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 
value. 

12.  "H  riaxiu*  A/*S»jo)  kcltz  t*s  'E.&c/utiwrA.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Versionc  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem 
Codicis  MS.  Alexandrini  sumrno  studio  et  incrcdibili  diligenta 
expressum,  cmendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Ernesti  Grabio, 
S.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Codd. 
Lectionibus  var.  ncc  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illustratum 
insigniterque  locupletatum,  summa  cuTa  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus 
BaBiTiHOKHUB.     Tiguri  Helvetiorum.     1730-1-2.   4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr. Grabe's  edition,  to  which 
are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty  of  its  typography  and  paper, 
and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed  ; 
it  u  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaelis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time. 

13.  'H  n«iw  Ai<6»it»  **t*  tcuc  EGJoju.hx.wj..  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Graecum  ex  Versionc  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum 
Libris  Apocryphis,  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Roma?  edi- 
tum et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimas 
quasque  editionis  recensuit,  ct  potiores  quasdam  Codicis  Alexan- 
drini et  aliorum  Lcctiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Rei- 
n  tec  its.     Lipsiaa,  1730,  8vo.     175-7,  8vo.  edit,  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too 
small.    The  apocryphal  books  arc  at  the  end  of  the  voiome. 

11.  H  riax-x/*  Mihxxx.  Vetus  Testamcntum  ex  versione  Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum  ex 
optimis  codicihus  impressum.  Acccsserunt  Libri  Apocrypbi. 
Hake,  suniptibus  Orj)lianotrophei.      1759.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Miasch  denounces 
it  as  very  incorrect,  and  says,  thai  instead  of  being  taken  from  the 
beef  codices  [as  die  editor  professes),  or  editions',  it  agrees  with  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

15.  Veins  Testamentum  Grrecum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
edidit  Robertus  1Ioi.mi;s,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tun.  I. 
Oxonii,  c  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.   1798.  folio. 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grrscum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  s.'r.i1.  inchoatam  continuavif  Jacobua 
Pabboks,  s.'i'.ii.  T II. — \ .  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano.  1818 — 27.  folio. 

To  the  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the 
public  this  valuable  and  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuaginl  \  er- 
sion.  In  the  year  1788,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Win- 
chester, circulated  proposals  lor  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that 
version  known  to  be  extant  These  beku  liberally  supported  by 
public  and  private  patrons,  l>r.  II.  published  annual  accounts  of 
nis  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  Dumber,  tip  to  the 

timi   oi   |,     dec In  1795  be  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin 

epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  containing  specimen!  of  ins  pro- 
work  ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  6ml  pari  of  voL  L  contain 
ing  the  bonk  of  Genesis:  part  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus 
wa  published  in  1801;  ami  the  books  ofNumbersand  Deuteronomy, 
which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  1801.    The  date  of  1798,  there 


fore,  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strictly  correct.  A 
general  preface  to  this  volume,  in  four  chapters,  discusses  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ko.vn,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  its 
various  corrections;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  this  edition 
feleven  of  which  were  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  small  letters);  and  gives  an  account  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  LXX.,  of  the  Fathers,  and  otherGreek  writers  quoted 
n  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz. 
he  Old  Italic  or  Antc-Hieronymian  Latin,  the  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  Sclavonic,  Armenian, 
J  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Penta- 
teuch have  been  extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is 
furnished  with  a  short  preface  and  an  appendix ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  addenda  et  emendanda.  Dr.  Holmes 
also  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text 
of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch, a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  on  a 
Btrong  and  beautiful  type,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  edition  of 
1587;  and  the  deviations  from  it,  which  are  observable  in  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  am 
constantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hundred 
and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  various  lections  of  which  are  exhibited 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  1805,  after  a 
considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  this  impor- 
tant work  was  resinned  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons,  A.  M.  (now  B.D.), 
under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  completed  in 
1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  inclusively  ;  the  several  fasciculi  of 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Joshua  in  1810; 
Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812;  1  Kings  in  1813;  and  the  live  remain- 
ing  books  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  being  printed 
off  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  con- 
taining the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  inclusive,  were 
published  between  the  years  1819 — 1825:  and  the  remaining  (or 
fifth)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apocryphal  books,  between  the 
years  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Holmes  has  been 
followed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed 
in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentateuch. 
The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interesting  critique  on  the 
first  volumeof  this  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85—90.  214—221.  2C.7— 274.  337—348. ;  and  of  the 
second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  475 — 479.  and 
vol.  xix.  pp.  367 — 372. 

16.  Psalterium  Grsecum  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Lon- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Simili- 
tudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scripturae  fideliter  descriptum,  Cura  et 
Lahore  Hcnrici  Hcrveii  Babkh,  A.M.  Musei  Britannici  Bib- 
liothecarii.     Londini,  1812,  folio. 

This  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  from  the  ( 'odex 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  second 
volume.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  original 
manuscript,  from  Psalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  lxxix.  12.  The  types 
are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Woide's  fac-simile  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  13.  supra.  The  numbers  of  the 
Psalms  and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference.  Appropriate  marks  are  introduced,  to  point 
out  words  which  have  cither  become  obliterated  in  course  of  time, 
or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  rewritten 
by  a  later  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of 
the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  hook  of  Psalms, 
with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
printed  in  1587.  Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  facsimile  were 
printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same  number  of  copies  of 
Dr.  Woide's  edition. 

17.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grrecum  c  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino, 
qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  Typis 
ad  Similitiidincin  ipsius  Codicis  Script  lira-  fideliter  descriptum, 
Cura  ct  Lahore  Hcnrici  Hcrveii  Baiikh,  A.M.  Londini,  1816— 
28.    4  vols,  folio. 

Al  the  close  of  his  preface  lo  the  preceding  fac-simile  edition  of 

the  booh  of  Psalms,  the  Rev.  H.  II-  Baber  announced  Ins  intention 

of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament,  in   a   similar   manner:   but 

this  was  an  undertaking  Ebo  vast  and  too  extensive  lor  an  unbene- 
ficed clergyman.  In-  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr. 
I?.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several  dignitaries  of  that 

Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  coll. 
the  two  universities,  ihe  British  Parliament  engaged  to  defray  the 
expense  id' completing  this  noble  work.  (See  the  .Memorial  and 
other  Proceedings  in  die  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  VS.  pp.  (65 — 
478.)  The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  texl  of  the  Sep- 
tuaginf  ;  and  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prble- 
gomena.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  size,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  faithfully  to  represent  every  iota  of  the  original 

uiscripi.     The  beiier  lo  preserve  ihe  identity  of  tl riginal, 

Mr.  Baber  has  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  type  than  Dr.  VVoide 
could  command  for  his  facsimile  edition  of  the  Sen  Testament, 
together  with  numerous  wood-cuts-  The  tail  pieces,  or  rude -ara- 
besque ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are  also  represented  by 
means  of  lac-similes  m  wood.  The  edition  is  limited  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on  vellum.    The  execution 

Of    the    whole    of     this    noble    nnderla R i ng    is    BUCfa    Bl    reflects    the 
credit  on   the  learned  editor,  and  on  his  printers,  Messrs. 
R   and  A.  Taylor. 
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18.  Vetus  Testamentum  Graecum  ex  Versione  LXX  secun- 
dum Exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedunt  variae 
Lectiones  e  Codice  Alexandrine-  necnon  Introductio  J.  B.  Carp- 
zovii.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.   1817.  6  vols.  8vo. 

An  accurate  and  beautifully  printed  edition  s  there  are  copies  on 
large  paper.  The  introduction  is  extracted  from  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  Carpzov's  Critica  Sacra,  Part  III.,  which  trea- 
tise is  noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

19.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpre- 
tum,  juxla  Exemplar  Vaticanum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lam- 
bert! Bos.     Londini,  in  ^Edibus  Valianis.      1819,  8vo. 

This  elegantly-executed  volume  is  very  correctly  printed,  after 
the  editions  of  Holmes  and  Bos,  and  (which  cannot  but  recommend 
it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Am- 
sterdam reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 

20.  'H  FT***/*.  &ia8»kji  mt*  reus  ^.CSojuukcvtu.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum ex  Versione  LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  Exemplar  Vati- 
canum, ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lamberti  Bos.  Glasguae,  1822. 
3  tomis,  12mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasguae  et  Londini,  1831.  2  tomis, 
18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those 
of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were  executed  at  the  university  press  of 
Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed  the  learned  preface 
of  Bp.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
1653. 

21.  'H  Tlzxajz  Ai-j.Qnx.il  nj-Tit  rev;  EQo/uyDLovra  :  seu  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum Graece,  juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate 
Sixti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar  Originale  Vaticanum  Romse 
editum  quoad  textum  accuratissime  et  ad  amussim  recusum, 
cura  et  studio  Leandri  von  Ess.     Lipsise,  1824,  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  paper,  which  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

22.  Daniel  secundum  Septuaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenis,  nunc 
primum  editus  e  singulari  Codice  Chisiano  annorum  supra 
icccc.    Romae,  1772,  folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  281 — 283.,  and  Masch's  Bibliolheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  320 — 322.  The  octavo  reprints  at  Gottingen  in  1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  in  1775,  are  very  inferior  to  the  original  edition. 

[ii.]  Editions  of  Origen's  Hexapla. 

1.  Hexaplorum  Origensis  quae  supersunt.  Ex  Manuscriptis 
et  ex  Libris  editis  eruit  et  Notis  illustravit  D.  Bernardus  de 
Montfaucon.  Accedunt  Opuscula  quaedam  Origenis  anecdota, 
et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  vaterum  Interpretationibus 
concinnatum,  itemque  Lexicon  Graecum,  et  alia.  Parisiis,  1713. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  very  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Origen's 
Hexapla.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  preliminary 
disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  different  ancient  Greek 
versions;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  biblical 
labours,  and  some  inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  suc- 
ceed the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

2.  Hexaplorum  Origenis  quae  supersunt.  Edidit,  notisquc 
illustravit  Car.  Frider.  Bahrdt.  Lipsiae  et  Lubec«,  17G9 — 70. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  Montfaucon's  magnificent  edition.  He  has 
omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments,  the  ex- 
planation of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some 
scholia.  He  has  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Montfaucon,  and  has  added  some  further  fragments  of 
Origen's  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript.  Bahrdt  has  also 
given  many  additional  notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  of  Montfaucon.  The  Hebrew  words  are  given  in  Greek 
characters.  This  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his 
Prolusiones  de  Versionibus,  Grscis,  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus,  collected  by  Morin  and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at  Frankfort 
in  1597,  at  London  in  1653,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1709. 

3.  Animadversionis,  quibus  Fragmenta  Versionum  Grascarum 
V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefalconio  collecta,  illustrantur,  [et]  emendan- 
tur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfr.  Scarfenberg.  Specimina  duo  Lipsiae, 
1776—81,  8vo. 

4.  Curae  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari 
Ambrosio-Mediolanensi.  Scripsit  Henricus  Middeldorpf. 
Vratislaviae,  1817,  4to. 


[iii.]  Another  ancient  Greek  Version. 


1.  Nova  Versio  Graca  Pentateuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Biblio- 
thecae  Codice  Veneto.  Edidit  atque  recensuit  Chr.  Frid.  Amour. 
Erlangae,  1790-91.    3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Nova  Versio  Graeca  Proverbiorum,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantici 
Canticorum,  Ruthi,  Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Penta- 
teuchi Locorum.  Ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothecae  Codice  Veneto 
nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne  Baptiste  Cas 
pare  D'Ansse  de  Villoison.     Argentorati,  1784. 


§  3.  Ancient  Oriental  Versions. 

[i.  The  Striac  Versions.] 
The  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  Version. 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiis,  1645, 
folio.     (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  1657, 
folio.     (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui 
in  Canone  Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit, 
apud  Syros  usitato  dispositas.  In  usum  Ecclesia?  Syrorum 
Malabarensium,  jussu  Societatis  Biblicae  recognovit,  ad  fidem 
codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lee,  A.M. 
Linguae  Arabicae  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  Londini, 
1823,  4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Three  manuscripts  have  been  collated  for  this  edi- 
tion, viz.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan from  Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor 
Lee ;  2.  Another  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke; 
and,  3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817 — 18,  p.  154.) 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriace,  cura  Alberti  Widman- 
stadii.    (Viennae  Austriacae,  1555.)   4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament:  it  is  very  rare. 
Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 79.  There  are  copies  dated  Viennae  Austri- 
acae, 1562, 4to. ;  but  they  are  the  same  edition  with  a  new  title-page. 

5.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syria- 
cum,  cum  Versione  Latina;  cura  et  studion  Johannis  Leusden 
et  Caroli  Schaaf.  Ad  omnes  editiones  diligenter  recensitum,  et 
variis  lectionibus,  mano  labore  collectis,  adornatum.  Secunda 
editio  a  mendis  repurgata.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1717,  4to. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1708 ;  but  copies  are  most  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  bearing  the  date  of  1709.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  "  the  very  best  edition  of  the  Syriac  Newr  Tes- 
tament. The  very  excellent  Lexicon  which  is  annexed  to  it  will 
ever  retain  its  value,  being,  as  far  as  regards  the  New  Testament, 
extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  supplying  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  concordance."  (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  17.) 

6.  Textus  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Versionis  Simplicis  Syri- 
acae,  juxta  Editionem  Schaafianam,  collatus  cum  duobus  ejusdem 
vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  repositis ;  nee  non 
cum  Cod.  MS.  Commentarii  Gregorii  Bar-Hebraei  ibidem  adser- 
vato,  a  Ricardo  Jones.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano, 
1805,  4to. 

This  publication  is  necessary  to  complete  Schaaf's  edition;  it  has 
two  fac-similes  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

7.  Michaelis  (Joannis  Davidis)  Curae  in  Versionem  Syria- 
cam  Actuum  Apostolicorum ;  cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  In- 
dole, Cognationibus,  et  usu  Versionis  Syriace  Novi  Faderis. 
Gottingae,  1755,  4to. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum  Syriace,  denuo  recognitum,  atque 
ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendatum.  Londini, 
1816,  4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts, 
for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  staled 
to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  This  edition 
was  corrected  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defrayed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
munication by  Prof.  Lee  concerning  this  edition  in  Dr.  Wait's 
translation  of  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  368— 
370.  notes. 
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[Part  I.  Chap.  1. 


The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  ('I.I  Syriac  \  er- 
si<nis.  Furii  more  copious  accounl  of  them  and  of  vanoua  other 
Editions,  see  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pari  L  pp.  4—18.  and  pun  n.  pp. 
530— 546 ;  also  Match's  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  71—102. 


The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version. 

1.  R.-irrnrum  Evangeliorum  Verao  8yriaca  I'hiloxeniana,  ex 
Codd.  M88.  Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Ceflegii  Novi  Oxon.  rcpo- 
sitis;  nunc  priiiiuin  edita,  cuin  Iuterprctatione  Latina  M  Anno- 
tationihus  Jos,  phi  White.  Oxonii,  c  Typographeo  Clarcndo- 
in. in. >,  1778.  2  tomis,  4to. 

2.  Artuum  Apostolorum,  et   Epistolarum  tam  Catholicarum 

quam  Paulinarum,  Versio  Sj  riaca  Philoxeniana cum 

Interpretatione  Latina  et  Annotationihus  Josephi  White.  Oxo- 
nii, c  Typographeo  Clarcndoniano,  I'i'J'J.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  Syro-Estrangelo  or  Syriac  Hexaplar  Version. 

1.  Specimen  inediUE  et  Hexaplaris  Bibliorum  Versionis,  8yro- 
Eatranghel*,  cum  Bimpllci  atqae  utriusque  fondbus,  Grrcco  et 
II.l.r.Lo,  collate  cum  duplici  Latina  versione  ct  notis.  Edidit, 
ac  diatribam  de  rannimo  codice  Ambrosiano,  unde  illud  liaustum 
e.-t,  pr.ijni-.it  Johannes  Bern,  Rosbx.     Pannse,  1778,  Kvo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  columns. 
The  firm  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint;  the  second, 
th--  Syro-Estrangelo  text;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  translated  from 
the  Septuaginl ;  the  fourth,  the  Hebrew  text ;  the  fifth,  the  Pesckito 
or  Old  Syriac  text  above  noticed;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text 
translated  from  tins  latter  version. 

2.  Codex  Syriaco-IIexaplaris.  Edidit  Henricus  Middeldoiipf. 
Berolini,  L831.  2  tonus,  4to. 

Vol.  [.  contains  the  Syriac  text  of  the  hooks  of  Kin^s  and  Chro- 
nicles/ Isaiah,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  oi 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Gcclesiastes.     Vol.  11. 
contains  the  critical  commentary  of  the  learned  editor. 

[ii.]  The  Ababic  Version. 

1.  Bil.lia  Arabica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiis,  1645, 
folio.   (In  Le  Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Arabica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  1057, 
folio.    (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

.1.  Bibha  Basra  Arabica,  Sacra  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide  jussti  edita  in  usuin  Elcclesiafum  ( Jrient, ilium  :  additis  e 
Regione  Bibliis  Latinis  Vulgatis.     Romta,  1671.  3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  was   published   under  the  inspection  of  Sergins 

the  Romish  Bishop  of  Damascus.    Ii  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 

••  i!, ,t  ii  is  of  no  use,  either  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor  of  the  New 

T        ment,  being   altered  from  the  Latin  Version."     (Michaelis, 

Vol.  ii.  pari  i.  p.  93.) 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
In  fllB  Arabic  Language.      .Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    1811,  4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed 

in  huge  folio,  lor  presents:   one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British 

Museum. 

6.  Novum  D.  N.  Jesd  Christi  Testamentum,  Arabice,  ex 
Bibliotheca  Leidensi;  edente  Thorha  Erpenio.  In  Typographia 
Erpeniana  Lingoarum  Orientalium.  [Lugduni  Batavorum] 
Anno  1816,   It... 

Erpenius  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament, 
from  a  manuscript  sa..l  to  be  written  .\.  d.  1342,  in  the  monastery 
..I  s.nui  John,  in  the  deserl  of  Thebai's:  he  has  copied  Ins  manu- 
with  Hingular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  Michaelis  Boys  that  this  is  the  most  elegant, 
i  iiiiul.  and  genuine  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  ii  unfortu- 
nately very  difficult  to  be  procured. 

>,.  Novum  Te  tamentum  Arabicum.     Londini,  1727,  4to. 

This  edition,  w  hie  1 1  i  en  thousand  copies,  was  printed 

ai  the  expense  of  the  Soi  iety  (or  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
for  the  use  of  the  Ch  1  -  the  text  of  the 

Paris  and  London  Polyglotls:  but  the  editor,  Solomon  Mi 

altered  it  in  those  pa  lagos  which  vary  f the  reading  of  our 

pre  .  ni  Greek  text  Ii  is  therefore  of  no  use  either  in  the  criticism 
or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  i« 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  Rome,  <■  Typographia  Wedi- 

cea,    Rome),    1591,  folio. 

■■'IV  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1581  in  the 
Mcdicean  printinc  house:  1590  -lands  on  the  title-page,  l.v.il  in 
i  to  some  of  the  copies  i-  ann<  iced  h  Latin  transla- 
tion." (Miens  i  >  ion  appears  n>  have  been  made  from 
the  Greek  text  The  Roman  edition  of  the  Four  Gospel 
printed  with  so corrections  in  the  1  P      rlott,  and  again 


with  very  numerous  corrections  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Wal- 

loii  ill  the   London   Polyglott, 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding  and  of  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of 
detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Masch,  part  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  llo — 139.,  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  parti,  pp. 
84 — 91. ;  Schnurrer's  Bibtiothecs  Arabica,  pp.  'Ab'J — 3'.»7.;  and  ling's 
Introduction  hy  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  448 — la  I. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exhihens  e  Bibliotheca  Oxonicnsi 
Bodkiana  Bpecimina  Verrionum  Pentateuchi  septem  Arabtca- 
rum,  nondum  editarum,  cum  Ohscrvationihus.  Scripsit  Henricus 
Eberhardus  Gottlob  Paulls.     Jena;,  1789,  8vo. 


[iii.]  The  Peiisic  Version. 

1.  Pentateuchi  Versio  Persica.  interprete  Jacobo  filio  Joseph 
Tavos,  scu  Tawsensi,  Juda>o.     Constantinopoli,  1646,  folio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  winch  is  primed  with   Hebrew 

types,  and  accompanied  with   the   Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  the 

fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Persian  characters, 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Versio 
Persica  Syriacam  et  Arahicam  suavissime  reddens:   ad  verba  et 

mentem  Gr.-eci  Textiis  lidcliter  et    venuste   concinnata Per 

Abrahamum  Whelocum.     Londini,  1G57,  folio. 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Persicc,  interprete  Symone  F.  Joseph 
Taurinensi,  juxta  codicetn  Pocockianum,  cum  Version.'  Latina 
Saiuuelis  Glerici.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  the  fifth  volume 
of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

[iv.]  The  Egyptian  Versions. 
Coptic,  or  Dialect  of  Lower  Egypt. 

1.  Quinque  Lihri  Moysis  Prophets  in  Lingua  -E^yptiaea. 
Ex  MSS.  Vaticano,  Parisiensi,  et  Bodleiano  descripsit,  acLatine 
vertit  David  Wh.kivs.     Londini,  17:51,  4to. 

2.  Psalterium  Coptico- Arabicum.     Roma;,  1744,  4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Alcxandrinum  Coptico-Arabicum.  Romre, 
1749,  4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  tine  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  ai  Rome,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt  The  Arabic  version  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  zEgyptium,  vulgo  Coiiticum,  ex 
Mss.  Bodleianis  deseripsit,  cum  Vaticanis  el  Paruuenaibus  con- 
tulit,  et  in  Latinum  Bemnonem  cenvertit  David  Wilkins. 
Oxonii,  e  Theatre  Bheldoniano,  1716,  4to. 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  iv.  22,  and  eh. 
v.)  and  some  fragments  of  the  prophets  epistle  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  forming  the  Bixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  hook 
of  Baruch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  version,  by 
.M.  Quatremere,  in  Ins  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  el  Litterature  de 
I'Egypte,  pp.  228—246.  (Parts,  1804),  who  has  illustrated  them 
With  numerous  learned  not)  B. 

Sahidic,  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt. 

5.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Gneci  e  Codice 
Alexandrino  descripti  a  (■'.  C  Woide:.  in  qua  continentur  Frag- 
ments Novi  Testamenti,  juxta  fntcrpretationem  Dialecti  8upe- 
ri.nis  iEgypti,  qua  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appellator,  "e  ('odd. 
Oxoniens.  maxima  ex   parte  desumpta:   cum   Dissertatione  de 

\  1 1  sii iEgyptiaca,  quibus  subjicitur  Codicis  Vaticani  Collatio. 

Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  ('la rend ano.  1799,  folio. 

Tins  work,  which  contains  the  complelesi  i  "I!,  i  lion  ol  fragments 
of  the  Sahidic  Version,  was  prepared  for  the  pr<  -  l>>  Dr.  Woide, 
and  published  after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  I»r.  Ford. 

6.  I'lideiici  Mi  n  nil  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionia  Novi 
T(  I  imenti  Bahidicsa.  Accedunt  Fragments  Bpistolarum  I'aulli 
ad  Timotheum,  .\  Memhranis  Sahidicis  Musci  Borgiani,  Veli- 
tris,     H  tfiuss,  i  f89,  it ... 

Bathmouric,  or  Dialect  of  Bashmour,  a  Province  of 'the  Delta. 

',.  Fragmentum  BvangeHi  S.  Joannis  Grajco-Coptico-Thebai. 
cum,  c\  Museo  Borgiano,  Latino  versum  cl  Notis  illustration  al> 
AnL'u  tino  Antonio  Gtonoio.     R m,  1789,  4 to. 

There  is  an  interesting  accounl  of  this  publication  izj  the  Analy- 
tical Review,  vol.  xvL  pp.  LIS 

8.  Fragmerita  Bssmurioo-Coptica  Veteris  ef  Novi  Tj   tamenti, 
qua  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  asservantur,  cum  reliqu 
sionibus  ^Egypttis  contulit,   Latins  vertit,  nee  non  criticis  et 
philologicis   adnotationibus    illustravit,    W.    F.    Eice  i  i  bbi  i -h. 

I  Lit  I. i.e.    1816,    lu>. 


Sect.  V.  §  4.] 
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This  publication  contains  fragments  of  the  first  and  fifth  chapters 
of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  t  lie  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, of  St.  Paul's  first  l^i>isilo  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon,  tho  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Bashmouric,  Thebaic, 
and  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  literal  Latin  version.  The  corres- 
ponding Greek  Text  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Notes  are 
subjoined  pointing  out  the  various  readings,  with  critical  remarks. 

[v.]  Ethiopic  Version. 

No   entire  Ethiopic  Bible  has  been   printed.     Masch   (Bibl. 

Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  145 — 155.)  has  given  an  account  of  the 

various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  have 

appeared.     Of  these  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice : — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Canticorum  iEthiopice.  Studio  Johannis  Pot- 
ken.     Romse,  1513,  4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is 
very  rare:  it  was  reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  folio. 

2.  Psalterium  iEthiopice.     Londini,  1657.  folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible:  the  text  is 
taken  from  Potken's  two  editions,  with  various  readings,  and  notes 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell. 

3.  Testamentum  Novum;  cum  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Hebrxos 
Qua?  omnia  Fr.  Petrus  JEthiops,  auxilio  piorum,  sedentc 

Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  et  Claudio  illius  regni  impcratore,  im- 
primi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.     [Romae]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  vo- 
lumes and  lour  separate  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation 
of  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the  trans- 
lator appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  placed  after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  the  only 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  they  had  received  when  they  put 
to  press  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
Acts) ; — 2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; — 3.  The  f< inrieen  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul; — I.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles; — The  Apocalypse  is 
added  as  an  Appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  very  imper- 
fect, its  chasms  were  supplied  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Roman 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott;  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Ethiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at 
Brunswick,  in  1752 — 1755,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (Michaclis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95—98.  610—614.     Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.) 

4.  Evangelia  Sancta  ^Ethiopica.  Ad  Codicurn  Manuscripto- 
rum  fidem  edidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.  M.  Londini,  1826,  4to. 

[vi.]  The  Armenian  Version. 

Biblia,  Armenice.  Venetiis,  1 805,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1666,  4lo.,  and  was  not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan,  Archbishop 
of  Erivan,  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin 
version.  The  second  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople 
in  1705,  also  in  4to.,  is  much  more  valuable :  it  was  collated  for 
Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Separate  editions  of  the 
Armenian  New  Testament  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1CG8  and 
1698,  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789,  which  was  superintended  by 
Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
manuscripts  for  it,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes. 
In  this  impression,  which  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the 
editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Lazarus,  his  critical  edition 
of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  lor  which  he  made  use  of  sixty-nine 
manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  Psalms, 
thirty-two  of  the  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  lie  took  for  the  basis  of  this  edition,  that  manuscript 
of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
accurate:  Buch  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means 
of  oilier  coiiies;  and  in  the  margin  he  inserted  the  various  readings, 
together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, and  a  few  critical  explanations,  when  necessary.  In  this 
edition,  Dr.  Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported 
by  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated.  (Masch,  part  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 180.  Cellerier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test,  pp  185, 
186.)  In  1825,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  ancient  and  modern  Armenian,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  The 
modern  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal. 

§  4.  Ancient  Western  Versions. 

[i.]  The  Latin  Versions. 

Ante-Hieronymian  Versions,  or  those  made  before  the  time  of 

Jerome. 

1.  Vetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  Latine  redditvm,  et 

ex  avtoritate  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  editvm.     Additvs  est  Index 

Dictionvm  et  Loquutionum  Hebraicarum,  Gracarum,  Latinarum, 

quarum  observatio  visa  est  non  inutilis  futura.  Romae,  in  ^Edibvs 

Popvli  Romani,  1588,  folio. 


This  edition  was  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  printed  at  Rome  in  1586,  and  described  in 
page23,ofthis  Appendix.  The  editor,  Flaminio  Nobili,  with  the 
assistance  of  Antonio  Agclli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  which  he  found  cited 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fafliers:  the  deficient  passages 
he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  work.  (Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  7.)  This  vo- 
lume is  extremely  rare:  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

2.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinos  Vcrsiones  Antique,  scu  Vctus 
Italica,  et  ceterae  quaecunquc  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum 
Libris  reperiri  potuerunt :  qute  cum  Vulgata  Latina  et  cum 
Textu  Graeco  comparantur.  Accedunt  Praefationcs,  Observa- 
tions, ac  Notae,  Indexque  novus  ad  Vulgatam  e  regione  editam, 
idemque  locupletissimus.  Opera  et  studio  D.  Petri  Sabatier. 
Remis,  174—349.   3  tomis,  folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apo- 
cryphal books.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old 
Italic  Version,  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  modern  Vulgate  Version. 
The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  Greek-Latin 
MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier,  having  chasms,  he  has  supplied  them 
from  the  modern  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  sometimes  added  in  the 
notes  quotations  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  description 
of  this  magnificent  work,  see  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 

3.  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex  Latins  Vcrsionis  Antiqusc,  scu 
Veteris  Italicae,  editum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argen- 
teis,  purpureas,  aliisque  plusquam  millenaries  antiquitatis:  a 
Josepho  Blanciiino.     Romae,  1749.    2  tomis,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  five  manu- 
scripts of  the  old  Italic  version,  viz.  the  codices  Vercellensis,  Vcro- 
nensis,  Corbeiensis,  Brixianus,  and  Forojuliensis.  But  Michaclis 
has  reduced  these  to  four,  as  the  last-cited  MS.  contains  only  the 
corrected  version  of  Jerome,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been 
printed  with  the  others.    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other 
portions  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  16 — 19. 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rchdigerianus, 
Matthaeus  et  Marcus,  cum  Textu  Graeco  et  Editione  Vulgata 
collatus  a  Joh.  Ephr.  Scheiuel.     Vratislaviae,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  published,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

5.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Antiquae  Latinae  Ante-Hieronymiante 
Prophetarum  Jeremiae,  Ezechiclis,  Daniclis,  et  Hoseae,  e  Codice 
Rescripto  Bibliothecae  Wirceburgensis.  Edidit  Dr.  Fridericus 
MuxTEtt.  Hafnise,  1821,  8vo.  (In  the  Miscellanea  Hafniensia 
Theologici  et  Philologici  Argumenti,  torn.  ii.  fascic.  i.  pp.  81 — 
148.) 

The  Codex  Roseriptus,  whence  these  fragments  of  an  Ante- 
Hieronymian  version  have  been  transcribed,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Fcder,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Wurtzburg ;  who 
copied  nearly  all  that  is  legible,  comprising  portions  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  and  Ilosea.  Dr.  Feder  hav- 
ing allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Miintor,  bishop  of  Seeland,  to  make  use 
of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragments 
in  question.  They  differ  materially  from  the  fragments  occurring 
in  Sabatier's  splendid  publication  above  noticed.  Bp.  Miinter 
refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

The  Version  of  Jerome. 

S.  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Presbytcri  Divina  Biblio- 
theca  ante  hac  inedita;  complectens  Translationes  Latinas  Vete- 
ris et  Novi  Testamenti,  turn  ex  Hebraeis  turn  Gracis  fontibus 
derivatas,  innumcra  quoque  scholia  marginalia  antiquissima 
Hebraei  cujusdam  scriptoris  anonymi,    Hebrseas   voces   pressius 

experimentis Studio  et  Lahore  Monachorum  ordinis  S. 

Benedicti  e  congregatione  S.  Mauri.  Parisiis,  1093,  folio.  (The 
first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  II. 
Sect.  IV.  of  the  first  volume.  This  edition  is  printed  from  six 
manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jerome's  translation  are 
described  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — 23. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  Version. 
The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  so  very  nume- 
rous, that  two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  or  most  accessible, 
can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular  description  of  all  the 
editions  is  given  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 372.  ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunct,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  torn.  i. 
art.  Biblia.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  princi- 
pally of  the  Vulgate  version  (many  of  which  are  of  extreme 
rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  288 
—510. 
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GOTHIC  VERSION. 


1.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae  Eilitionis,  tribus  tomis  distincta. 
Romae,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  Iblio. 

After  the  preceding  title  we  read  the  following  on  an  engraved 
title-page  : 

•'  Biblia  Sacrre  Vulgate  Editionis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  pra> 
scriptum  cmendata  ct  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata. 
Romaj,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  M.  D.  XO." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition, 
which  by  a  bull  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited  general 
discontent.  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  print- 
ing the  requisite  corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to 
be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  passages:  but  Gregory  XIV.,  who 
succeeded  Simus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to 
suppress  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore 
become  of  extreme  rarity.  (Ueuuuard,  Aruiales  de  l'lmprimcrie  des 
Aides,  torn.  ii.  pp.  164—166. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata:  Editionis  Sixti  V.  Pontificis  Max. 
jussu  recognita  et  edita.  Romae,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana.     1592,   folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  VIII., 
the  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  whose  constitution  declares  it  to  be  the 
only  authentic  edition:  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
printed  for  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  For  an  account 
of  the  fatal  variances  between  these  two  revisions,  see  Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  Sect  II-  5  1.  of  the  first  volume.  A  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1593,  in  4tO.  They  are  both  very  rare.  Copies  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sixtiue  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulgata?  Versionis  Editio.  Jussu 
Christianissimi  Regis  ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  Delphini. 
Parisiis,  excudebat  Fr.  Atnb.  Didot,  1785.    2  tQmis,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography;  only  two-hundred  and  fifty  copies 
were  printed  with  the  words  "  ad  Institutionem  Serenissimi  Del- 
phini" in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France. 
Peignol  states,  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  on  vel- 
lum. There  are  copies  of  the  same  edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo., 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Gallican  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata?  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont.  Max. 
jussu  recognita  atque  edita  Romas  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova,  auctoritate  sumnii  pontificis 
Louis  XII.  excusa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  Mcenum],  1826, 
Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory 
and  oilier  preliminary  matter  of  the  Roman  edition;  and,  besides 
the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also  has  the  old 
subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionis,  Sixti.  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu 
recognita,  et  Clcincntis  VIII.  auctoritate  edita.    Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

A  neat  edition  from  the  press  of  F.  Didot. 

%•  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of 
the  Bible;  and  various  other  editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price 
of  which  varies  from  twelve  shillings  to  three  or  four  guineas  and 
upwards,  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 

[ii.]   Gothic  Version. 

1.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Veraio  Gothica  ex  Cedice  Argcn- 

teo  cmendata  adpie  BUppleta,  cum  Intcrprctatione  Latina  et 
Ahnotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  tton  ita  pridem  Archiepiscopi 
Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Obaervationea  suae  adjecit,  et  Giaininatieain 
Gothicam  praemisit  Bdwardua  Lyk.  Oxonii,  c  Typographco 
( Slarendoniano.    1750,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  Gospels.  The 
lir -i  appeared  al  Dordrecht,  under  the  superintendence  of  Francis 

Junius  in  1665,'  Ho.  which  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  annexed. 
For  the  second  edition  we  are  indebted  to  George  Sliernhelin,  at 
Stockholm,    in   1671,  who   has   added    the   Swedish,    Icelandic,   and 

Latin  \  ulgate  versions  to  the  translation  of  Ulphilae,  Tins  thinl 
edition  ma  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Bensel, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original 

manuscript);   and   was  published   after   his  decease    by  Mr.  Lye,  at 

Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio.  It  ii  executed  in  Gothic  letters; 
the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are  corrected;  and  many  of 

the  various   li'iiions,  with  which    the  Gothic  \  ersion   furnishes  the 

Greek  Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

2.  Ulphils  Veraio  Gothica  nonnullorum  Capitum  Epiatola 
Pauli  ad  Romanoa,  e  Cod.  Biblioth.   Guelpherby tans,  cum  com- 

lnentariis  Francisei  Antmiii  Kmttki..   [1762,]   4to. 

The  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication, 

i  ii  re  arc  copies  dated  in  H'.si ;  bul  thej  are  said  l>v  Masch  to  be  the 
■una  edition  with  a  new  lUto-page,    Part  Ii.  rol  ill.  p.  7D6. 


[Part  I.   Chap.  I 

has  been  reprinted,  in  the  following  article,  and  also  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Latin 
Dictionary. 

3.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Ulphilanae,  continentia  Particulas  ali- 
quot Epistola?,  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  Bibli- 
othecae  Guelpherby tanae  eruta,  et  a  Francisco  Antonio  Knittel 
edita,  cum  aliquot  annotationibus  tvpis  reddita  a  Johanne  In  he 
Accedunt  duae  Dissertationes  ad  Philologiam  Mceso-Gothicam 
spectantes.     Upsaliae,  1763,  4to. 

4.  Johannis  ab  In  re  Scripta  Versionem  Ulphilanam  et  Lin- 
guam  Mceso-Gothicam  illustrantia,  ab  ipso  doctissimo  auctore 
emendata,  novisque  accessionibus  aucta,  jam  vero  ob  prsestantiam 
ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  una  cum  aliis  scriptis  similis  argumenti 
edita,  ab  Antonio  Friderico  Busching.     Berolini,  1773,  4to. 

This  volume,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  contains 
Ihre's  learned  Disquisition,  entitled  Ulphilas  Illustratus;  various 
fragments  of  Ulphilas's  x'ersion ;  five  dissertations  illustrative  of 
them  ;  a  specimen  of  a  Glossarium  Ulphilanum,  with  prefaces  pre- 
fixed to  it.  In  an  appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  dissertations 
on  Ulphilas,  by  Heupelius  (with  remarks  on  Heupelius  by  Oclrichs), 
Esberg,  and  Scedennann  ;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  the 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned 
Scottish  advocate;  and  a  dissertation  by  Wachtcr,  on  the  language 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

5.  Ulfilas  Gothische  Bihel-ubersetzung,  die  alteste  German- 
ische  Urkunde,  nach  Ihre'ns  Text;  mit  einer  grammatisch- 
wortlichcn  Lateinischen  Ucbersctzung,  und  einem  Glossar, 
ausgearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fuliia  ;  das  Glossar  umgear- 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihre'ns 
genauer  abschrift  der  silbcrnen  Handschrift  in  Upsal,  sorgfaltig 
berichtigt,  samt  einer  historisch-kritischen  Einlcitung,  verschen 
und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zaun.  Weissenfcls, 
1805,  4to. 

A  learned  preface  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  the  German  language,  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of  the  various  preceding 
editions  of  its  fragments.  To  this  succeed  the  fragments  them- 
selves, in  the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  them  is  given  from 
a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the  celebrated  scholar  Hire 
had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  with  the 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Ihre's  Latin  transla- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  text;  and  has  also  added  an  interlineary 
Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  pane,  and 
an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of 
the  Gothic  language  by  F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossary 
compiled  by  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald.  "The  text  is  carefully  given; 
the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  the  margin  below, 
are  short,  directly  applied  to  the  point,  and  well  conceived  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  rich  apparatus  of  the  book  is  valuable." — (Hug's 
lntrod.  to  the  New  Test,  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  487,  488.)  A  CQDV 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

6.  The  Gothic  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex 
Argenteus  of  the  fourth  Century;  with  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  Century, 
in  Roman  Characters;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Disquisitions  on  Organic. 
Principles.     By  Samuel  Hexsiiall,  M.A.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

7.  Ulphilae  Partium  Incditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpeeatifl 
ab  Angelo  Maio  rcpertarum,  Specimen,  conjunctis  curia  ejus- 
dem  MaiictCaroli  Octavii  Castilionesi  cditum.  Mcdiolani,  1819, 
4  to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  by  two  plates;  the  first  containing  far- 
similes  of  the  ( fodicea  Rescript!  discovered  in  the  ^mbrosian  Li- 
brary (of  which  sonic  account   has  already    been  given),  and   the 

other  containing  a  facsimile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical 
treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Archimedes  and  Apolloniua  are 
mentioned,  and  which  Signer  Mai  discovered  under  some  Lom- 
bard Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

8.  Ulphilae  Gothica  Vcrsio  Epistola;  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
Becundsa,  quam  ex  Ambrosiana  Bibliotbeca  Palimpeaatii  de- 
promptam,  cum  Intcrprctatione,  Adnotationibus,  Glossario,  edidit 
Carolus  Octaviua  Cabtuliovjbub.     Mcdiolani,  1829,  4to. 

9.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthamm  Vcrsio  Francica  sscufi  IX 
necnon  Gothica  sice.  IV.  quoad  superest.  Edidit  J.  Andrases 
SciniK.Lt.Kit.     Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1827,  8vo. 

This  work  was  published  hy  Professor  Schnieller.  to  ill  list  r.ito 
Ins  lectures  on  the  <  Jeruiau   Language  and   Literature,  del i \  end  in 

the  University  of  Munich.  Ii  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Prankish  dialect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  of  the 
ninth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are  given  according  lo  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  Version,  discover* 
ed  by  Mai  and  Count  Cutiglioni.  A  comparison  ol  these  two 
versions  will  show,  thai  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  languages  are 
only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  which  in  the  lapse  uf 
ages  have  gradually  deviated  from  each  other. 
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[iii.]  The  Sclavonic  Version. 

Wiwlia,  sinetz  Knigi,  wetchago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojasiku 
slowensku. — The  Bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Ostrog,  1581, 
folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible :  an  in- 
teresting account  of  various  previous  editions  of  detached  portions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  pains  bestowed 
in  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  78 — 82.  Clement  (Biblioth. 
Curieuse,  torn.  iii.  pp.  441 — 444.)  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
it ;  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  part 
of  his  account  of  Earl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 93.)  But  Dr.  Henderson,  from  his  residence  in 
Russia,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  language, 
has  been  enabled  to  add  much  important  information  (which  does 
not  admit  of  abridgment)  relative  to  this  and  to  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  Sclavonic  version,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
those  bibliographers.  See  his  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  83 — 86. 
92—103. 

[iv.]  The  Anglo-Saxon  Versions. 

1.  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  Anglo- 
Saxonice.  Historic  Judith  Fragmentuin,  Dano-Saxonice.  Edi- 
dit  nunc  primum  ex  MSS.  Codicibus  Edwardus  Thwaites. 
Oxoniae,  1699,  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Heptateuch,  that  is,  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  ^Elfric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  was  published  by  Mr.  Thwaites  from  an  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job, 
also  translated  by  yElfric,  was  printed  from  a  transcript  of  a  MS. 
in  the  Cottonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Danish-Saxon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a  fragment  of 
which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made 
during  the  time  when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  iElfric's  preface,  and  some  various 
readings  collected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Exodus,  and  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious 
and  rare  volume. 

2.  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  Vetus,  a  Johanne 
Spelmaxxo,  D.  Henrici  fil.  editum  e  vetustissimo  exemplari 
MS.  in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et  cum  tribus  aliis  non  multo 
minus  vetustis  collatum.     Londini,  1640,  4to. 

3.  The  Gospels  of  the  fower  Euangelistes  translated  in  the 
olde  Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the 
Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  auncient  Monumentes  of  the 
sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.  1571,  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  English  version  then  in  use,  in  a  parallel  column, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  "  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a  prefa- 
tory note,'  "  was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
reader."  The  editor  of  this  now  rare  volume  was  Matthew 
Parker  ;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated  martyrologist, 
John  Foxe,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  have  been 
printed,  viz.  by  William  Lisle,  in  4to.,  London,  1658;  and  by 
Thomas  Marshall,  in  4to.,  Dordrecht,  1665,  with  the  Majso-Gothic 
version.  Of  the  last  edition  there  are  copies,  with  Amsterdam, 
1684,  in  the  title ;  but  these  are  the  same  edition,  with  a  new  title- 
page. 


SECTION  VI. 

MODERN   VERSIONS    OF   THE    OLD    AND    NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

§  1.  General  Observations  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

I.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  Scriptures. — II.  Rude  attempts 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
— Account  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. — III.  Number  and 
classification  of  the  translations  of  the  Bible  into  modern 
languages. 

I.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  pro- 
fessors must  have  been  to  become  possessed  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
worship,  still  the  publication  of  a  version  was  not  what  it  now 
is — the  emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  con- 
sisted, in  a  great  measure,  in  translators  permitting  their  manu- 


scripts to  be  transcribed  by  others ;  and  so  long  as  the  tedious 
process  of  copying  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorted  to, 
exemplars  of  the  sacred  writings  must  have  been  multiplied  very 
slowly.  Before  the  inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscripts 
were  the  only  books  in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high 
prices,  especially  those  which  were  voluminous,  that  few  besides 
the  most  opulent  could  afford  to  purchase  them:1  even  monas- 
teries of  some  consideration  had  frequently  only  a  missal.  So 
long  as  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in  Europe,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed :  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  erection  of 
new  monarchies  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin 
language  became  so  altered  and  corrupted,  as  no  longer  to  be 
intelligible  by  the  multitude,  and  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse, 
except  among  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version  had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  any  intention  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  the 
laity  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Translations  were  freely  made,  although 
the  acts  of  the  saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonnair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the  same"  (that 
is,  the  ninth)  "  century,  rendered  the  Gospels,  or  rather  abridged 
them,  into  German  verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in 
several  respects  an  object  of  curiosity.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  we  find  translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Kings,  and  the 
Maccabees,  into  French.  But,  after  the  diffusion  of  heretical 
principles,  it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  orthodox  faith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the  council  of  Thoulouse, 
in  1229,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures ;  and 
this  prohibition  was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent  occa- 
sions."2 

IL  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who 
(it  is  well  known)  were  immersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Means,  however,  were  subsequently  devised,  in  order  to  convey 
a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facts  of  Scripture,  by  means  of  the 
Block  Books,  or  Books  of  Images,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bibli- 
ographers, of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  first  invented3 
and  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  cen- 
tury begun  to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the 
subject.  As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  profes- 
sors at  length  composed  historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  en- 
tirely) taken  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation 
engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form  the  Books  of  Images, 
or  Block  Books  just  mentioned  :  they  were  printed  from  wooden 
blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and  the  corres- 
ponding text  is  placed  below,  beside,  or  proceeding  out  of,  the 
mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks,  the  Biblia  Pauperum  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common 
people,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Biblia  Pauperum — the 
Bible  of  the  Poor  ;  who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Being  much  in  use,  the  few 
copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  are  for  the  most  part  either  mutilated  or  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  it. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consists  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts 
and  sentences  analogous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented 
therein :  the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  the 
leaves  of  paper;  so  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  Thus,  as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be 
cemented    together,  the    total    number   is    reduced    to    twenty, 

i  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books  during  the  dark  ages, 
the  reader  will  find  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,"  (pp.  345—349.),  by  the  author 
of  this  work. 

^  Hallam's  View  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  4to. 
edition. 

3  They  appear  to  have  been  first  invented  in  1330,  by  .lacqnemin  Orin- 
gonneur,  a  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  kins  of 
France,  who  had  fallen  into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  on  insanity. 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  vi.  article  Cards. 
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because  the  first  and  last  page  remain  blank.  Copies,  however, 
are  sometimes  l'ounil,  the  leaves  of  which,  not  having  been 
cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number,  like  the 
plates.  Each  plate  or  page  cootains  four  busts,  two  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  three  historical  subjects: 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons 
whose  names  arc  always  written  beneath  them;  the  two  lower 
busts  are  anonymous.  The  middle  of  the  plates,  which  are  all 
marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  com- 
partment,1 is  occupied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  New  Testament:  this  is  the  type  or  principal 
subject,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page,  between  the  two 
antitypes  or  other  subjects  which  allude  to  it.  •  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  consist  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  teonine  verses. 

Thus  in  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy,2 
the  two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  of  these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  partly  taken 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.),  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitur  in  Cantico  Canticorum  quarto  capite,  quod  (or  quo) 
sponsus  oUoquiiur  sponsam,  et  earn  sumendo  dixit;  "  Tota 
pulchra  et  arnica  mea,  et  macula  non  cut  in  te.  Veni,  arnica 
mra  ;  veni,  coronabere."  Sponsus  verus  iste  est  Christus  ; 
qui,  in  us  sumendo  earn  sponsam,  qux  est  anime  sine  macula 
omnia  peccOti,  ft  introducit  earn  in  requiem  etertium,  et  coronal 
cum  corona  immorta/itatis.3 

The  second  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitur  in  Apocalypsi  xxi°.  capite,  quod  angelus  Dei  appre- 
hendit  Jhounnein  Evangelistam,  cum  esset  in  spiritu,  et  volens 
sibi  ostendere  archana  Dei  dixit  ad  eum  ;  "  Veni,et  ostendum, 
tibi  sponsam,  uxor  em  agni."  Angelus  loquitur  ad  omnes  in 
(reneruli,  ut  veniant  ad  auscultaiulum  in.  .spiritu  agnum  inno- 
centem  Christum,  an/mum  innocentem  coronantemj 

Beneath  the  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tamquamsponsusdotni- 
nut  procedens  de  thalamo  sua,  [See  Ps.  xix.  5.  Vulgate  Version.] 
Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  vi,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his 
hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decoravit  me  corona.  [See 
Isii.  hi.  10.  Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  .  b  .  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order 
of  the  plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  other 
according  to  two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  from 
n  to  li  only:  when  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is 
begun,  the  letters  of  which  are  distinguished  by  two  points 
.  a  .  .  b  .  .  c  .  .  &c. 

In  the  central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described, 
is  the  type  or  principal  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  in  the  eternal  world,  and  the  Redeemer  is  introduced 
as  bestowing  the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The 
antitype  on  the  left  is  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her 
spouse  with  the  following  Leonine  verse, 

Laus  ate  vere :  sposii  bn  sest  here  ; 
that  is, 
Laus  anime  vere  sponsum  bene  sensit  habere. 
The  antitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St.  John, 
with  this  verse  beneath: — 

Spos^  amat  spbsam  Xs  nimia  et  speciosam; 
thai  is, 

Sponsus  amat  sponsam  Christus  nimis  et  speciosam. 

From  the  left-hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
proceeds  'bis  label: — corona  tua  e'euugata  [circumligata]  siei 
jsit]  et  calciame  [oalciamenta]  /  /"//'  [in  padibus],  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Bzekiel,  ch.  sxiV.  The  twenty-third  verse  of  thai  chap- 
ter [Vulgate  Version]  is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  nun  mean  the 
prophet  I'/.i ikiel  |  proceed-  the  label  Sponsabo  te  mlhi  in  sempi- 
tertuan,  eke.  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.    The  passage  alluded 

tfl  will  be  found  in  llos.  li.  19.  which  runs  thus:  —  Spontaho  te 
mi  hi  in  sempitemum,  ft  sponsabo  te  mi  hi  in  justitia,  et  in  misc- 
ricordia  et  in  miserationibus.   [Vulgate  Version.] 

■  'These  Letters,  Dr.  Dibdio  prinks,  are  M rlgin  of  the  signatures 

which  are  used  to  denote  the  eider  ol  the  sheets  ia  printed  books.  Bib. 
Spenc   vol.  I.  p  *xvi. 

M  ids  from  the  last  plate  or  page  ol  the  exemplar,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Willet'H     Sea  the  engraving  facing  the  title  page 

n  The  i ve  leniences  an  printed  irii/,.nii  the  contractions,  which  are 

i ..  mm 'i    and    oplex,  as  t"  I"  with  difficulty  lerstood  by  any 

who  are  nol  conversant  in  ancient  records  and  early. printed  books. 

«  >. .  preceding  nolo. 


The  last  line  in  our  fac-simile  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  may  be 
thus  read : — 

V9  tuc  gaudet  aie  sibi,  qu  bonu  daf  ome. 

that  is, 

Versus.     Tunc  gaudent  animx  sibi  quum  bonum  datur  omne. 

Bibliographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning  the  age5 
which  they  assign  to  the  curious  volume  above  described.  Dr. 
Dlbdin,6  it  is  apprehended,  dates  it  too  low,  in  fixing  it  to  the 
year  1450;  and  though  the  cuts  are  not  designed  in  so  heavy 
and  Gothic  a  style  as  Baron  Heinecken  ascribes  to  them,  yet  the 
execution  of  them  on  the  wood-blocks  is  confessedly  very  coarse, 
as  our  specimen  (which  is  an  exact  fac-simile)  will  abundantly 
prove.  The  form  of  the  letters  also  is  too  Gothic,  and  too  void 
of  proportion,  to  bear  so  late  a  date  :  indeed,  if  they  he  compared 
with  the  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  the  fac-similcs  in  the  Jiiblio- 
theca  Spenceriana  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
between  1420  and  1430),  the  similarity  of  coarseness  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters  will  render  it  probable  that  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (as  Heinecken  has  remarked)  which  has 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.7 

III.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  Reformation  through- 
out Europe  in  the  following  century,  facilitated  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrated,  the 
nations  that  embraced  it,  adopting  its  grand  principle — that  the 
Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Protestants — were  naturally  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  sacred  volume  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. .  And  even  in  those  countries  into  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  yield  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a  limited 
degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.8  Since  the 
Reformation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  missionaries  have  car- 
ried the  Christian  faith,  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into 
the  languages  of  its  professors. 

The  total  number  of  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
is  computed  to  be  about  live  hundred  ;  and  of  these  somewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically 
distinct,  or  exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Into  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  various 
dialects  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  cither  wholly 
or  in  part;  and  not  less  than  sixty  of  them  arc  versions  in  the 
languages  and  dialects  of  Asia.  It  is  obvious  that  very  few 
modern  versions  can  be  of  service  in  the  criticism  or  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been  censured  for 
omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  best  infor- 
mation possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity. 

«  Baron  Heinecken,  who  has  examined  several  copies  of  this  work  with 
mi ii in ■•  attention,  lias  discovered  five  different  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum; the  tilth  is  easily  known,  as  it  lias  fifty  plates.  In  executing  the 
Other  four  editions,  the  engravers,  he  observes,   have  worked  with  such 

exactness,  thai  there  is  very  little  difference  between  any  of  them,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  first.  The  attentive  bibliogra* 
pher,  however,  will  discover  several  variations.  These  are  pointed  oul  by 
Heinecken,  who  has  described  tbe  subjects  of  the  different  plates  oi  leaves 
with  much  minuteness.    As  bis  intcre'stim.'  work  is  in  the  hand  of  every 

I  ii  lil i  a  pher  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Wee  dune 

Collection  d'Estampes,  pp.  293-  Xl'J. ;  from  which  Sanlandor  has  abridged 
his  neat  account  Diet  du  xv  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207—210.  Lambinel  (Re- 
cti rches  sur  I'lmprimerte,  pp. 6]  72,  land  Daunou  (Analyse  des Opinions 
sin-  I'Oi  igine  de  I'Imprimerie.  pp.  7—15.)  have  short  but  interesting  nonces 
relative  to  this  and  the  other  I ksof  images,  which  will  repay  the  trouble 

nl  perusal  to  Urns,,  who  have  not  the  dear  volume  of  1 1,  in  re  ken,  01  the  ela- 

boi  ate  win  I;  hi  Santander. 

n   llihliotliria  Speureriana,  vol.  i.  p.  xxvi. 

i  The  rarity  ol  the  Biblia  Pauperum  has  caused  the  few  copies  of  it, 
which  are  known  to  be  extant,  to  be  sold  for  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 
These  indeed  have  varied  according  to  the  condition  and  difference  of  the 

several  editions.     Tbe  copy  which  Heinecken  describes  as  tin-  lirsl  (and 

which  is ;ed  above)  cost  at  the  Bale  ol  M   de  Boze,  In  1753,  looo  llvrea 

i  i  .ii  the  sale  ol  M  Caiunal,  m  17i'i'.l.  -■•'>  livres  (Hi/,  lis.);  at  ibe 
tale  ot  M.  Parte,  in  1791,  6U  ;  and  thai  of  Mr.  Willet,  in  1813,  two  bundled 
.oul  inty  live  guineas!    The  edition  described  by  Heinecken  as  the  se- 

c I,  produced,  at   M  Verdussen's  sale,  m  l?n'),  250  florins  of  exchange 

(a it  ■-''/.);  ;,,  that  of  .M   la  Vallii-re,  in  1783,  780  livreef  HL  St.  M.):  and 

at  thai  ol  M.  Crevenna.  in  !>!!,  '.Ut,  livr,  s  ,  I  I  /.  7«   9d  I.    Copies  nlthe  Biblia 

Pauperum  are  in  his  Majesty's  library  (formerly  G  in  that 


"li- 


ny, C 


ut     bill  Spencel    :    the     II, 

(  ..I  pus  <  'iinsti  t lollege  I 
Glasgow  ut  la  verj  Impel  reel  1 1 
v., in.  re's  cpv  ;  it  is  imperfect); 

an  ace i  oi  ibe  Speculum  lln 

Hooks  of  Images,  see  Ibe  author' 

pendlx,  pp.  v.  -  \iv.;  and  Baron  n m  ki  n's  Idee  Generate  dune  Oolleo- 

li mpl    te  ill!    limp.-.       I.cip    I.'.    1771 

-  Hi  torical  Sketch  ol  the  Translation  and  Circulation  ofthe  Scriptures 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Ormo  (Perth,  1816,  Svo.),  p.  11. 


rpus  <  in  i  iti  Libraries,  at  Oxford; 
ridge ;  in  the  Buntei  Ian  Museum, 
Royal  Library  at  Paris  (formerly 
i  the  Public  Library  al  Basle,  fat 
Salvalionis  and  the  other  i  urioui 
Inchon  to  Bibliography,  vol  ii.  ap- 
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The  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  Christianity  has  been  propagated ;  and  both  are 
made  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  by  Protestants. 

§  2.  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. 
[i.]  Latin  Versions  of  the  entire  Bible,  or  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
Versio?is  made  by  Romanists. 

Of  the  modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  individuals  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  those 
of  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.1 

1.  Pagninus. — Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  nova  translatio, 
per  Sanct.  Pagninum  edita.     Lugduni,  1528,  in  large  4to. 

Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modern  ori- 
ental scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  from  the  original  languages.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version 
of  Jerome  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work)  was  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following 
Jerome  only  where  he  thought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the 
original.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Popes  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI., 
and  Clement  VII.,  he  devoted  twenty-five  years  to  this  great  work; 
which  was  first  published  at  Lyons  in  1528.  The  Jews  who  read  it 
attested  its  fidelity.  The  great  fault  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  ad- 
hered too  closely  and  servilely  to  the  original  text ;  and  this  scrupu- 
lous attachment  has  made  his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  full 
of  solecisms.  He  has  also  altered  the  commonly-received  names 
of  men  and  cities,  and  has  substituted  others  in  their  place,  which 
are  pronounced  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Masorites. 
Though  this  translator's  labours  were  very  severely  criticised  by 
Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges  his  great  abilities  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  all  the  latter  commentators  and  critics  concur  in  justly 
commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably  exact  and  faithful,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Pagninus  afterwards  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Pope  Clement  VII.  It 
was  printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons,  in  1528.  In  1557,  Robert 
Stephens  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  corrections ;  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  of 
Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  32.  infra. 

2.  Montanus. — Biblia  Latina  Pagnini,  a,  Benedicto  Aria 
Montano  recognita.     Antverpiae,  1584,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  by  Benedict  Arias 
Montanus,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latin  ones  ; 
so  that  he  has  accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most 
scrupulous  rules  of  grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity.  Montanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  grammatical  commentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as 
being  adapted  to  instruct  young  beginners  in  the  Hebrew,  than  to 
be  read  separately:  being  printed  interlinearily  with  the  Latin 
word  placed  exactly  over  the  Hebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the 
trouble  of  frequently  referring  to  his  Lexicon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Montanus  changed  only  a  few  words  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, where  he  found  it  to  differ  from  the  Greek.  This  revision 
has  been  very  frequently  printed  in  various  sizes:  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts. 

3.  Malvenda. — Thoma?  Maltenb*  Commentarii  in  Scrip- 
turam  Sacram,  una  cum  nova  ex  Hebraeo  translatione,  variisque 
lectionibus.     Lugduni,  1650,  5  tomis,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
being  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is 
but  little  esteemed,  and  has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

4.  Cajetan. — Librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  scilicet  Penta- 
teuchi,  .Tosuae,  Judicum,  Regum,  Paralipomenon,  Esdra,  Nehe- 
miac,  Job,  Psalmorum,  Proverbiorum  Salomonis,  et  priorum 
trium  capitum  Esaiae,  Versio  nova  Latina  ex  Hebraeo  a  Thoma 
de  Vio,  Cardinale  Cajetano,  ope  duorum  Linguam  Hebrsaam 
sciendum  (alterius  Hebraei  Magistri  illius  linguaj,  alterius  Chris- 
tiani)  instituta  juxta  methodum  quam  ipse  tradidit  in  prafatione 
commentariorum  in  Psalmos.     Lugduni,  1639,  5  vols,  folio. 

The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  his  production  ;  having  been  made  by  two  per- 
sons (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well 

'  The  materials  of  this  section  are  derived  from  Marsh's  and  Boerner's 
Edition  of  Lelong's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  Walchii  Bihliotlieca  Theo- 
logica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  64—76.  Carpzovii  Critica  Sacra,  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti, pp.  707 — 757.  Simon's  Hist.  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  livre  ii. 
ch.  xxli. 
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skilled  in  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  volume.  Cajetan 
carefully  avoided  those  barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  havw 
used  if  his  version  had  been  grammatically  literal. 

5.  Houbigant. — Biblia  Veteris  Testamenti  Latine,  ex  Ver 
sione  Caroli  Francisci  Houbigant.  Lutetiae  Parisiorum,  1753, 
4  tomis,  folio. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Fathe. 
Houbigant  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in 
p.  31.  supra),  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
but  according  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by 
manuscripts,  ancient,  versions,  and  critical  conjectures.  The  Latin 
text  of  Houbigant's  version  was  also  printed  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  This  version  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and 
energy. 

Versions  made  by  Protestants. 
Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  learned 
Protestants.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster,  Leo 
Juda,  Castalio,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott, 
and  Winzer. 

1.  Munster. — Biblia  Latina,  ex  Versione  Sebastiani  Mun- 
steri.     Basileae,  1534;   1546,  folio. 

In  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Munster  printed  at  Basle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  and  in  1546  he  published  a  second  edition, 
with  the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Simon  thinks  useful 
for  understanding  the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  Pagni- 
nus and  Montanus,  he  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version : 
but  by  not  deviating  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has 
retained  some  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  He  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writers.  Though 
Simon  freely  censures  particular  parts  of  Munster's  version,  he 
decidedly  prefers  it  to  those  of  Pagninus  and  Montanus;  and  Huet 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  whose  style  is  very  exact,  and  conformable  to  the 
original. 

2.  Leo  Juda. — Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Testamenti  Veteris  et 
Novi,  e  sacra  Hebraeorum  lingua  Graecorumque  fontibus,  con- 
sults simul  orthodoxis  interpretibus  religiosissime,  translata  in 
sermonem  Latinum.  Tiguri,  1543,  folio;  1544,  8vo.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

The  translation  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com- 
menced by  him ;  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
work,  he  left  it  to  he  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Zurich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellican, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  trans- 
lated the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rodolph  Gualter, 
two  learned  Protestants,  at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This 
version  was  first  printed  in  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1545,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vulgate  version, 
in  two  columns,  and  with  short  notes  or  scholia,  but  without 
specifying  the  translator's  name.  Though  it  was  condemned  by 
the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably  received  by  those  of  Sala- 
manca, who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifling  alterations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  is  more  elegant  than 
that  of  Munster :  but  the  translators  are  said,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  receded  too  far  from  the  literal  sense. 

3.  Castalio. — Biblia  Latina,  Interprete  Sebastiano  Casta- 
lione.     Basileae,  1573,  folio;  Lipsiae,  1738,  4  tomis,  12mo. 

The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  Chatillon,  or  Castalio  (as  he  is 
generally  called),  Was  begun  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finished  at 
Basle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  His  design  was,  to 
render  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elegant  Latin  like  that  of 
the  ancient  classic  authors ;  but  his  style  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  critics,  as  being  too  much  affected,  and  destitute  of 
that  noble  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  characterize 
the  sacred  originals.  Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this 
learned  Protestant  from  these  charges.  Castalio's  version  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed 
at  Leipsic,  in  1738,  in  4  vols.  12mo. ;  but  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  1573,  is  in  most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but 
also  because  it  contains  the  author's  last  corrections,  together  with 
a  very  complete  table  of  matters. 

4.  Junius  and  Tremellius. — Testamenti  Veteris  Biblia 
Sacra :  sive  Libri  Canonici  priscae  Judseorum  Ecclesia;  a  Deo 
traditi,  Latini  recens  ex  Hebraeo  facti  brevibusque  scholiis  illus- 
trati  ab  Immanuele  Tremellio.  Accesserunt  Libri,  qui  vulgo 
dicuntur  Apocryphi,  Latine  redditi  et  notis  quibusdam  aucti  a 
Francisco  Junio.  Quibus  etiam  adjunximus  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros  ex  Sermone  Syro  ab  eodem  Tremellio,  et  ex  Graeco  a 
Theodoro  Beza  in  Latinum  versos,  notisque  itidem  illustrados 
Secundii  cura.  Francisci  Junii.     Genevae,  1590,  4to 
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The  version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tremellius  was 
first  published  at  Frankfurt  fin  the  Main,  in  four  tomes  Iblio,  in  the 
y<'urs  J575-76-79:  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius,  and 
lias  since  keen  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Protestant  churches  it 
was  received  with  great  approbation ;  and  to  tins  day  it  is  held  in 
great  esteem  l < >r  its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father 
Simon  criticised  it  with  great'  se\ ferity  ;  bu|  our  learned  country- 
man, Matthew    Poole,  in   the   preface  to  his  Synopsis  Griticonan 

Smrnniin,  reckons  it  among  the  best  versions:  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  Dupin,  commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew.  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  been  very  particular  in 
expressing  the  article  by  demonstrative  pronouns. 

5.  Schmidt. — Biblia  Sacra,  sive  Testamentum  Vetus  et 
Novum  ex  Unguis  originalibus  in  Linguam  Latinam  transtatum, 
additis  Capitum  Suaamariiset  Partitionibus,  a  Sebastiano  8chmi- 
dio.     Argentorati,  1G96,  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Stras- 
burgh.  Of  his  version,  which  was  published  alter  the  author's 
decease,  there  have  been  several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal; 
and  is  abiefiy  useful  to  students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  Datiik. — Libri  Veteris  Testament!,  ex  recensione  Textijs 
Hebrsei  et  Versionutn  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  Notis  philologicis 
et  criticis  illustruti  a  Joanne  Augusto  Uatuio.  Hals,  1773- 
89.    6  vols.  8vo. 

The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of  ori- 
enlal  literature  at  Leipsic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  for  its 
general  fidelity  ami  elegance,  both  in  ibis  country  and  on  the 
Continent  Prof.  Dathe  " never  published  any  part,  until  he  had 
repeatedly  explained  it  in  Ins  public  lectures,  and  convinced  him- 
self that  no  difficulty  remained,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed. 
In  this  manner  was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  commentary."  (Aikin's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, \ol.  x.  .Supplement,  p.  306.) 

7.  SenoTT  and  Wi.vzkh. — Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex 
Sermone  Hebrseo  in  Latinum  translate ;  notatione  brcvi  pracipuce 
Lectionum  et  Intcrpretationum  divcrsitatis  addita.  Auctoribus 
\).  Henrico  Augusto  Schott  ct  Julio  Friederico  Winzer. 
Volumen  priinum.     Altona:  et  Lipsise,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only ;  the  three  first  books 
were  translated  by  M.  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Winzer;  but 
the  whole  work  lias  been  so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  only  one  person.     It  professes  to  be  very  close. 


[ii.]  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Erasmus*. — Novi  Testamcnti  ^Editio  postrema,  per  Dcside- 
rium  Erasmdm,  Rotcrodamum.     Basilea;,  1535,  8vo. 

The  celebrated  Erasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  .New  Testament  into  ihe  Latin  language  from  the 
original  Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  and  clear  ver- 
sion, in  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  In  this  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed 
copies,  but  also  four  Greek  manuscripts ;  according  to  the  example 
of  Jerome,  he  varied  but  little  from  the  \  ii]'_iaie.  The  first  edition 
of  Ins  translation  appeared  with  his  Creek  Testament  in  1516,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was  highly  commended 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus.  The  pontiff's 
praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  bis  labours  from  being  censured 
with  great    severity   by   certain   writers   belonging   to    the   Koniish 

communion,  against  whom  Erasmus  defended  himself  with  great 
spirit.   Hi-  version  has  been  frequently  printed  and  corrected,  both 

bj    hmi.-c  If  and  by  his  editors. 

2.  Bk/.a. — Novum  D.N.  Jesn  Christi  Testamentum.   Latine 

jam    olim    a    Vctcri    Interprcte,  nunc    denuo   a  Theodoro   BbZA 

venom,  com  ejusdem  annptationibua,  in  quibus  ratio  interpreta- 
tionis  redditur.  Oliva  Kobcrti  Stephani  [Geneva]',  1556,  folio. 
This  version  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  of  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestants  of 
every  denomination.  Bishop  Walton,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  charged  with  departing  unnecessarily  from  the  com- 
iiion  readings,  w  ithout  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Beza's  translation  w  ill  show  that  thai  distinguished 
prelate  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

:',.  Chr.   Gull.   ThaXbmarhi    Versio    Latins    Eraageliorum 

Mallha  i,  Maui,  LuCffi,  ct  Johatitiis,  itcnnpie    Acfuuni    Apostolo- 
nun,  edita    B  C.  C.  Tittinanno.      Berolini,    1781,    8vo.      The    re 

maining  books  of  the  .New  Testament  were  translated  by  M. 

Iaspis,  and  entitled, 

Versio  Laiina  Bpistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetaa  anno- 

tati ■   illustiata    a   Godofredo    Bigismundo    Iabfis.     Lipaisi 

Vol.  I.  1793,  Vol.  II.  1797,   8vo.     Bditio  nova,  Lipsae,  1881 

8  louiis  8vo. 

1.   S.i,  ri  novi  Testamenti  Libri  nmnes,  vcleri  Lnlinitatr  donati 

ab  Henrico  Godofredo  Reichai Lipris,  1799,  Bvo. 

5.  Si.n  \  .i  i  \m.—  Novum  Testamentum  ob  lie, picnic.,  om 


urn  Interpretationum  Hallucinationcs,  nunc  dciuuin  ex  Codico 
Alexandnno,  adhibit  is  etiam  compluribus  manuscriptis  varianti- 
busque  Lectiouibus  editis,  summa  fide  ac  curat  Latine  redditum. 
Omnibus  Sacris  Auctoribus  Gnecis,  Sacris  Criticis,  Glossariis,  ct 
Instructioribus  per  totam  Graciam  Ecclesiasticis  Viris  diligentis- 
sime  consultis.  Interprcte  Leopoldo  Sehastiani.  Londini, 
I  si  7,  royal  8vo. 

M.  Sebastiani  is  advantageously  known  to  scholars  as  the  editor 
of  Lycophron  (Roma?,  1803,  tto.).  His  version  is  made  from  tho 
text  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  which  the  translator 
stales  that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collections  of  various 
readings,  availing  himself  also  of  every  critical  aid  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  particularly  of  the  writings  of  the  Creek  fathers,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  most  learned  of  the  modern  Greek  clergy.  To 
obtain  the  latter,  M.  Sebastiani  expressly  travelled  through  the 
whole  of  Greece.  In  all  doctrinal  points,  this  version  is  made  con- 
formable to  the  tenets  inculcated  by  ih<  Romish  church. 

%*  For  notices  of  the  modern  Latin  Versions  of  Schott,  Nacbc, 
and  Goeschen,  see  pp.  16,  18,  and   l'J,  of  this  Appendix. 

§  3.  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  Europe. 
[i.]  Versions  in  the  Languages  sroKEN  in  the  British 

IsLKS. 

English  Protestant  Versions.* 

Although  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertain 
when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  platted  in  this  island, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  know  that,  for  many 
hundred  years,  they  were  favoured  with  the  possession  of  part,  at 
least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  versions  an  account  has  already  been  given;  to 
which  we  may  now  add,  that  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  is  attributed  to 
Elfric  or  Elfred,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  read- 
ing of  them  being  prohibited  by  the  papal  see.  The  fir.st  Em;  i.i  sit 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  he  extant  was  executed  by  an 
unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the 
year  1290:  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript  copies  preserved, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following 
century,  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Lord  Berkeley,  is  said  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  English 
tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to  have  been 
printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his 
works  (several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manu- 
script), or  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  the  painting  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  sacred  history,  on  the  windows  of 
churches,  in  order  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  Scripture  facts 
to  the  illiterate  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  pictorial 
instruction,  we  may  mention  the  beautifully-executed  windows 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.2 

1.    WtCLlFFt.'s    Vl  ItsloN. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgat  by  John  W'ici.i  k,  S.T.P. 
aboul  1378.  To  which  is  prcfixt  a  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  EL  ISihle  and  N.  Testament.  &c.  into  English,  both  in 
MS.  and  print,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Kditions  of  them 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing.  By  John  Lewis,  M.A.  London, 
1731,  folio;  1810,  4to.3 

■  Our  account  of  English  translations  is  drawn  from  Lewis's  Hist,,rv  of 

,i,,    transU 0|  Bible,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  WicklinVs  New 

T,  ,,.  ill  folii  1731  Jol  i  n's  Historical  Aci  ounl  ol  Lh<  •  ■•  •  ral  English 
trail     ,i,,ni.  ,.fn,e  id  i.i- .  ,.ii_.n  •;;■.  i'ii  Mi -i  i,  ■,!  ,n  I7:«.»,  In  Bvo  and  reprinted 

in  the  third  volume  ol  Bishop  Watson's  Collectlo Theological  Tracts; 

,.i,  v  ••.,  ,,iii.--s  View  mil,,  firjh-i,  nil, Meal  Translations,  Dublin, 
I  |,  arm  i  and  i  lahorato  Inquiry  into  the  Inter- 

pretation of  It,!, icw  Scriptures,  pp.  38  ill;  and  Mr.  Waltei  "a  Letter  to 
the  it,  bopol  Peterborough,  on  the  Independence  ol  lbs  aalborixed  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible. 

•i  There  is  a  peculiar  correspondence  between  the  paintings  on  the 
same  window,  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions:  mr  instance,  in  the  upper 

division  is  ] ted  a  piece  ol y  takgn  from  the  Old  Tesunnenl  .  and  in 

Hi.'  lower  divisi «  painted  some  circumstance  selected  from  tlie  New 

I  ,     I  ni.  en,  -1'nn.  lies'  I"  ll,  at  ahu\e  ll   I he  Old 

'n,i  ili.-  i"!luwiii»  r.nnlisli  versions  are  given  from  Din 

n  the  librarj  ol  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception 
,,i  ii, ,ii)  bui  be     .New  Te  lament,  In  p,  88.,  nml  the  Anglo-Genevese  Bible 

in  p.  i  I 
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Additions  ;  the  second  and  third  Tables 


TABLE  II. 
Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  Asia — Continued. 


rtrTartar 
Tartar 
ian        ) 
ir  I 

issian  ) 
ppels)  j 
fiissian  I 
pels)     j 


ean  or 


New  Testament,  or 
detached  Books 
thereof. 


1820 

1815-20 


1821 

1821 


Matt,  and 
John  1601 


Matt,  and 
Luke  1815 


ible,  or  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  detached 
Books  thereof. 


Bible,  or     Detached 
Old  Test.      Books. 


Psal.  1815 

:::■:::  I 
:::::.■) 

\ 


Rev.  Dr.  Marshman 

Rev.  Dr.  Morrison    ) 

&  Rev.  Mr.  Milne 


Robert  Junius . 

Edin.  Soc.  Mission. 
Edin.  Soc.  3Iission. 
Morav.  Mission. 
Two  Mongolian 
Chieftains 

I      Russian  Bible 
[  Society. 


Unknown  

Missionaries  of  the 
London  Society 


Missionaries  of  the  j 
Basle  Society.        | 


Place  of 
Printing. 


Serampore. 
Canton. 


Karass  and 
Astrachan. 
Astrachan. 

Petersburgh. 


Petersburgh. 

Moscow. 

Eimeo  and 

Tahiti. 


TABLE  III. 

Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  - 

ifrica  and  America. 

age. 

New  Testament,  or 
detached    Books 
thereof. 

Bible,  or  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  detached 
Books  thereof. 

Author. 

Place  of 
Printing. 

New 
Test. 

Detached 
Books 

Bible,  or 
Old  Test. 

Detached 
Books. 

,  a  dia-  ) 
Abys-  V 

se 

a 

1822 

| 

1828-32 
1832 

Gosp.  of 
Matt. 
1816 

4  Gospels 

t: 

1 

M.  Asselin  de  Cher-  J 
ville                       ! 

Rev.  G.  Nylander       J 

Missionaries.  " 
Rev.  Mr.  Schmelin . . 

London. 
Cape  Town 

i 

1831      | 

i 

Rev.  Mr.  Moffat. 

Indian. 

r 

1G61 

1663 

Rev.  John  Eliot j 

Cambridge, 

New  Eng. 

lassa-  ) 

\ 

| 

of  John 

1818 

Gosp.  of 

John 

( 

\ 

Psal.  1709 

C.  F.  Dencke 

Experience  Mayhew 

New  York. 

(  Boston, 
(  New  Eng. 

ny 

us 

dish  ... 

j 

1832 
1609-13-19 

1799 

Matt. 
Mark,  and 

John 

1787,  1804 

John 

};:: 

\ 

Rev.  Mr.  Freeman, 
Captain  Brant, 
Captain  Norton 

Messrs.  Jones 

Moravian  Mission 

Moravian  Mission 

\-  London. 
York,  U.  C. 

eolese.. 

1829*' 
1832 

Copenhagen. 
London. 

Missionaries 

Dr.  Mora. 

ERICAN 

:::::} 

Gosp.  of 
Luke 
1829 

t: 

Psal.  1832 

?  Dr.  Pazos 
f       Kanki 

To  face  Vol.  II.  Bibliographical  Appendix,  p.  32. 

1  A  id  -L  Jb  o 
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Nearly  contemporary  with  John  de  Trevisa  was  the  celebrated 
John  Wiclif,  or  Wicliffe,  who,  about  the  year  1378  or  1380,  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  English  lan- 
guage as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  ilie 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  to  translate  from  the  originals. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  transcripts  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  copies  were  so  rare,  that,  according  to  the  registry 
of  William  Alnewick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one 
of  Wicklifle's  Testaments  was  not  less  than  four  marks  and  forty 
pence,  or  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  more  than  forty  pounds  at  present.  This  translation  of 
the  Bible,  we  are  informed,  was  so  offensive  to  those  who  were  for 
taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  informa- 
tion, that  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II. 
a.  d.  1390,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  On  which  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  king's  uncle,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to 
this  effect: — "We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all ;  seeing  other 
nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
in  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  "  That  he  would  maintain  our  having  this  law  in 
our  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  they  should  be,  who  first 
brought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  by  others,  who  said  : 
"  That  if  the  Gospel,  by  its  being  translated  into  English,  was  the 
occasion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  that  there  were 
more  heretics  to  be  found  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  people 
of  any  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  sixty-six  Latin  heretics  ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be  read 
in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opposers  of  its  English  translation  allowed." 
Through  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  influence  the  bill  was  rejected ; 
and  this  success  gave  encouragement  to  some  of  Wicliffe's  followers 
to  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
in  the  year  1408,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Arundel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  "That  no  one  should 
thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  by  way 
of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract;  and  that  no  book  of  this  kind 
should  be  read,  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John 
Wicliffe,  or  since  his  death."  This  constitution  led  the  way  to 
great  persecution,  and  many  persons  were  punished  severely,  and 
some  even  with  death,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  English. — 
(  Lewis's  History,  pp.  7 — 18. ) 

No  part  of  Wicliffe's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed, 
until  Mr.  Lewis  published  the  New  Testament  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1731.  In  1739,  his  history  of  translations  was  printed  bv  it- 
self in  an  octavo  volume.  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  handsomely  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hervey  Baber,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
Museum ;  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life,  opinions, 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Wicliffe,  and  also  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  century. 

2.  Tindal's  Version. 
In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  transla- 
tions into  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  first  printed1  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal, 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
from  the  original  Greek  into  English  (an  undertaking  for  which  he 
was  fully  qualified),  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders  for  this  pur- 
pose. Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fryth, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smithfield,  in  1552,  and 
a  friar,  called  William  Roye,  who  suffered  death  on  the  same  ac- 
count in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1526  it  was  print- 
ed either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without  a  name,  in  a  middle- 
sized  8vo.  volume,  and  without  either  calendar,  references  in  the 
margin,  or  table  at  the  end. 2  Tindal  annexed  a  "pistil"  at  the 
close  of  it,  in  which  he  "  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to 
amende  if  ought  were  found  amysse."  Le  Long  calls  this  "  The 
New  Testament  translated  into  English,  from  the  German  Version 
of  Luther  ;"  but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  seems  to  have  no 
other  authority  besides  a  story  related  by  one  Cochlaeus,3  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  depreciating  Tindal's  trans- 
lation. Many  copies  of  this  translation  having  found  their  way 
into  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  dispersion  among  the  people] 
and  the  more  affectually  to  enforce  the  prohibition  published  in  all 
the  dioceses  against  reading  them,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  pur- 
chased all  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
could  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
at  St.  Paul's  cross.  The  first  impression  of  Tindal's  translation  being 
thus  disposed  of,  several  other  editions  were  published  in  Holland, 
before  the  year  1530,  in  which  Tindal  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
terest, but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  import- 
ed into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  in- 
quired of  a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he 

»  Though  Wicliffe's  translation  is  prior  in  point  of  time,  no  part  of  it  was 
printeil  before  the  vpar  1731. 

*  Specimens  of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  early  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
given  (together  with  concise  bibliographical  descriptions)  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  "List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  parts 
thereof,"  <fec.  pp.  85—140. 

3  In  Actis  Martini  I.utheri  ad  an.  1526,  p.  132. 


promised  indemnity  on  consideration  of  an  explicit  and  satisfactory 
answer,  how  Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  persons 
in  Loudon  that  abetted  and  supported  him  :  to  which  inquiry  the 
heretical  convert  replied,  "  It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who 
maintained  him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  im- 
pression of  his  Testament."  The  chancellor  smiled,  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  declaration,  and  suffered  the  accused  person  to  escape. 
The  people  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  those  who 
ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned,  and  concluded,  that  there 
must  be  an  obvious  repugnance  between  the  New  Testament  and 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  these 
books,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  other  books  which  they  had  dispersed,  hung  about 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  into 
a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

When  Tonstal's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and 
those  who  were  employed  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions 
of  his  Testament,  and  other  measures  for  restraining  their  disper- 
sion seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  Sir  Thomas  More  was  employed  against  the 
translator  ;  and  the  bishop  granted  him  a  license,  or  faculty,  dated 
March  7,  1527,  to  have  and  to  read  the  several  books  which  Tin- 
dal and  others  published  ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed 
a  dialogue,  written  with  much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose 
Tindal's  translation,  which  was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dia- 
logue, he  alleges,  among  other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistrans- 
lated three  words  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  words  priests, 
church,  and  charity  ;  calling  the  first  seniors,  the  second  congre- 
gation, and  the  third  love.  He  also  charges  him  with  changing 
commonly  the  term  grace  into  favour,  confession  into  knowledge, 
penance  into  repentance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a  troubled  heart. 
The  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a  sermon,  declared,  that  he 
had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2000  errors,  or  mistranslations  ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  discovered  (as  he  affirmed)  about  1000  texts  by  tale, 
falsely  translated.  In  1530,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and  of  the  universities,  for 
totally  suppressing  the  translation  of  the  Scripture,  corrupted  by 
William  Tindal.  The  proclamation  set  forth,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  ;  that  the  distribution  of  them,  as  to 
allowing  or  denying  it,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  their  supe- 
riors;  and  that,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  their  souls.  However,  the 
proclamation  announced  the  king's  intention,  if  the  present  trans- 
lation were  abandoned,  at  a  proper  season  to  provide  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  by  great,  learned,  and  catholic  persons,  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  should  then  seem  convenient. 
In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  English  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Myles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  being  lost  by 
shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  designed  to  print 
it,  a  delay  occurred,  and  it  was  not  put  to  press  till  the  year  1530. 
It  is  a  small  8vo.,  printed  at  different  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  i  in  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  its  head, 
but  it  had  been  noted  and  numbered  to  the  ignorant  people  for  a 
heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  many  thousand 
heresies  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment or  correction.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  dialogue,  containing  his  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  he  had  introduced  into  his  translation.  The  three  former 
editions  of  Tindal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  off,  the 
Dutch  booksellers  printed  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume 
and  letter.  In  1531,  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  with  a  prologue,  full  of  invective  against  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  1534,  was  published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition, 
or  the  fifth  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New  Testament,  in  12mo.  In  this 
same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  which  he  had  diligently  revised  and  corrected ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  prologue;  and  at  the  end  are  the  pistils  of  the 
Old  Testament,  closing  with  the  following  advertisement,  "  Im- 
printed at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  annoiu.D.  xxxiv."  An- 
other edition  was  published  this  year  in  16mo.  and  printed  in  a 
German  letter.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1534,  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  council  contrived  means  to  have  him  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly  at 
Augsburg  ;  and  in  1536,  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde  (or  Villeibrtl, 
near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  after  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly, "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of 
his  Testament  were  printed  in  the  year  of  his  death.  "  His  papers 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  ;  at  least  so 
much  of  them  as  contained  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  Chronicles  inclusive,  with  prefaces  to  several  different 
books  of  Scriptures."  Some  writers  on  the  history  of  English 
Bibles  (by  whose  authority  the  author  was  misled  in  preceding 
editions)  have  asserted  that  Tindal  had  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  probably  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Latin :  but  Mr.  Walter  has  proved,  by  a  copious 
and  elaborate  collation  of  particular  instances,  that  this  able  and 
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pious  martyr  for  the  word  of  Clod  was  fully  competent  to  translate, 
and  did  actually  execute  his  translation,  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  not  from  the  German  Version  of  Luther.  (Letter  to 
Bp.  Marsh,  pp.  43 — 52.  75 — 90.)  Few  first  translations,  says  the 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  will  be  found  preferable  to  Tindal's.  It  is  astonish- 
ins,  says  this  writer,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even 
at  this  day  ;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noble  simplicity,  pro- 
priety of  "idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  version  has  yet 
surpassed  it.     (Prospectus  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  88.) 

3.  Covf.rdale's  Bible. 

Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde 
and  New  Testament  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  the 
Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  Englishe.     [Zurich.]  m.d.xxxv.  folio. 

This  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made  from 
the  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII.  by  Myles 
CovK&DALE,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaching;  on  account  of  winch 
qualities  king  Edward  VI.  subsequently  advanced  him  to  the  see 
of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  and  preface,  he  observes  to  this  pur- 
pose, that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand  ;  but  "  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it," 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  the  execution  of  it.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  "special"  translation,  not  in 
contempt  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them, 
but  humbly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under 
correction.  Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  different  ones,  who  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch. 
He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  out  of 
the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different  translations,  he 
saw,  were  apt  lo  offend  weak  minds,  he  added  that  there  came 
more  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sun- 
dry translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors;  and 
he  therefore  desires,  that  olfence  might  not  be  taken,  because  one 
translated  "scribe,"  and  another  "  lawyer,"  one  "  repentance,"  and 
another  "  penance,"  or  "  amendment."  This  is  the  first  English 
Bible  allowed  by  royal  authority;  and  also  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a  "special" 
translation,  because  it  was  different  from  the  former  English  trans- 
lations ;  as  Lewis  has  shown'  by  comparing  it  with  Tindal's.  It 
is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts,"  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and 
furnished  with  Scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page 
has  these  words:  "Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Of  this  Bible  there  was 
another  edition  in  large  4to.  1550,  which  was  republished,  with  a 
new  title,  1553  ;  and  these,  according  to  Lew  is,  were  all  the  editions 
of"  it.  Coverdalc,  in  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  prefixed  to 
every  bonk  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters,  and  not  to  the 
particular  chapters,  which  was  afterwards  the  case:  and  he  like- 
wise omitted  all  Tindal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soon  after  this 
Bible  was  finished,  in  1530,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  the  king's  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  published  injunctions  to  the  clergy  by  the  king's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, provide  a  book  of  the  w  hole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
and  lay  it  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read 
therein;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort, 
and  admonish  every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  Cod,  and 
the  spiritual  food  of  a  man's  soul,  &c. 


4.  Matthew's  Bible. 

The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture ;  la  whych  are 
contayned  the  Okie  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh.     By  Thomas  Matthew,  m.b.xxxvii. 

folio. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  types,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
edition  was  printed  at  Marlhorow  in  Hesse;  it  was  edited  by  Co- 
ven I  ale,  though  it  hears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  it  was 
published  with  the  royal  license,  which  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  application  t<>  Lord  Cromwell.3 
The  Old  Testament  is  Tindal  s  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  :  it  then  becomes  a  men'  copy  ofCoverdale's  Bible,  with 
a  lew  corrections,  anil  continues  so  to  the  end  of  the  Apocrypha] 
Bunks.  The  New  Tesiaiuent  is  wholly  a  transcript  of  Tindal's 
version,  as  contained  in  Ins  last  published  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
lament3  In  the  year  1638,  an  injunction  was  published  by  Crom- 
well, as  \  ic  ir-general  of  the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  pro- 
vide, before  a  certain  festival,  one  booh  of  the  whole  Bible,  oi  the 

1  Hi  I   of  En?.  Transl.  p.  20. 
■Strype's  Lin  of  Cranraer,  p.  58. 

■Mr.  Walter's  l.-lt.-r  to  the  llishop  o|"  V<  In lion. mill,  pp  101,  liv?.  In 
tin'  loll..\\  ii'j  i.  .  led  various  errors  nl  pi  ;-.  ■■■lui';  ln-.tori.nis 

of  tha  English  Bibles,  respecting  Matthew's  (or rather Ooverdale's)  edition. 


largest  volume,  in  English,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some  convenient 
place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parishioners  might  most 
commodiously  resort  to  read  it.  A  royal  declaration  was  also  pub- 
lished, which  the  curates  were  to  read  in  their  several  churches, 
informing  the  people,  that  it  had  pleased  the  king's  majesty  to  per 
mil  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their  mother- 
tongue,  to  be  sincerely  taught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid  forth 
in  every  parish  church.  But  the  curates  were  very  cold  in  this 
affair,4  and  read  the  king's  injunctions  and  declarations  in  such  a 
manner,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  understand  what 
they  read.  Johnson5  adds,  that  they  also  read  the  word  of  God 
confusedly;  and  that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  notwithstanding 
what  they  read,  which  they  were  compelled  to  read,  "  to  do  as  they 
did  in  times  past,  and  to  live  as  their  lathers,  the  old  fashion  being 
the  best."  Fox  observes,*  that  the  setting  forth  of  this  book  much 
offended  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-bishops,  both  for  the  prologues, 
and  especially  because  there  was  a  table  in  the  book  chiefly  about 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  mass,' which 
was  there  said  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Strype,  however, 
says,7  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  was  re- 
ceived, not  only  among  the  more  learned,  and  those  who  were 
noted  lovers  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  over  England, 
among  all  the  common  people  ;  and  with  what  avidity  God's  word 
was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  lo  the  places  appointed  for 
reading  it.  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  busily 
read  it,  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  persons  learned  to  reail 
on  purpose.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereford,  it  was 
visited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the  clergy  to  procure,  by  the  1st 
of  August,  a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  or  at  least  a  New 
Testament  in  these  lrrnguages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  of 
these  books,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and  not  to  discourage  any  layman  from 
reading  them,  but  encourage  them  to  it,  and  to  read  them  for  the 
re  formation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their  duty. 


5.  Holltbushe's  New  Testament. 

The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englishe,  eche  cor- 
respondent to  the  other,  after  the  vulgare  Text,  commonly  called 
St.  Jerome's.  Faithfully  translated  by  Johan  Holly bdsue. 
London,  M.n.xxxvni.  4to.  m.d.xxxix.  8vo. 

This  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  executed  by  Myles 
own  name  to  Henry  VlII.       It 


in  In 
d 


Coverdale,  who  dedicated 

is  not  known  why  he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Holly- 
bushe.  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  edition  to  Mr. 
Walter's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  p.  31. 


6.  Cranimer's  Great  Biiile. 

The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the 
holy  scripture  bothe  of  ye  olde  and  newe  testament,  truly  trans- 
lated after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrcue  and  Greke  textes  by  ye 
dylygent  studye  of  diuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
forsayde  tonges.  Printed  by  Ry chard  Grafton  &  Edward  Whit- 
church. Cum  privilcgio  ad  imprimendum  solum,  m.d.xxxix. 
folio. 

In  1538,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  English, 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  king's 
license,  by  Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it.  With  this 
view  Grafton  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  more 
skilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  heller  and  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I.,  at  the  request  of 
king  Henry  VIII.,  to  print  his  Bible  at  Paris.  But  notwithstanding 
the  royal  license,  the  inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order. 
dated  December  17.  1538,  summoning  the  French  printers,  their 
English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  and 
prohibiting  them  to  proeced  ;  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  2500 
copies,   was    seized,   confiscated,    and    condemned     to    the    llames. 

Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire,  by  the  avarice 

of  the  person  who  was  appointed  t0  superintend  the  burning  of 
them  ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  w  ho  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm, 
returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not  only  recovered 

some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  presses, 
types,  and  printers,  ami.  resuming  the  work,  finished  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

As  soon  as  the  papal  power  was  abolished  in  England,  and  Ho- 
kum's supremacy  settled  by  parliament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  vulgar  tongue;  well  knowing  bow  much  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  depended  upon  this  measure.     Accordingly,  ho  moved 

in   convocal thai  a  petition  should   be  presented  u>  the  king  lor 

leave  to  procures  new  translation  of  the  Bible.    This tion  was 

vigorously  opposed  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his 
party:  but  Cranmer  prevailed.  The  arguments  tor  a  new  transla- 
tion, urged  by  Cranmer,  and  enforced  by  Queen  fcnne  Bullen,  who 

had  then  great  iiileresl  in  the  king's  alleetions.  were  BO  mm  h  oon- 

I  Lewis,  p.  108. 

I  it,  i     iocount,  dec.  iii  Bishop  Watson's  Collodion,  vol.  ill.  p,  'JL 

•  Acts,  *c.  vol.  H  p  518 

-  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  W. 
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sidered  by  him,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  public  and 
private,  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  and  his  adherents,  Henry  gave 
orders  for  setting  about  it  immediately.  To  prevent  any  revocation 
of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  introducing  a 
free  use  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  faithful  and  able  translators, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caused  to  be 
transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  most 
learned  bishops  and  others;  requiring  that  they  would  perfectly 
correct  their  respective  portions,  and  return  them  to  him  at  a 
limited  time.  When  the  assigned  day  came,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
propriate portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed  ;  but  the  business 
was  executed  by  other  persons,  whom  he  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged. In  April,  1539,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the 
Bible,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  From 
its  containing  a  prologue  or  preface  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  as 
well  as  from  its  size,  it  is  commonly  termed  "  Cranmer's  Great 
Bible."1  A  magnificent  and  probably  unique  copy  of  it,  on  vellum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  richly  illuminated  ;  and  the 
vividness  of  the  colours  is  very  little  impaired.  This  edition  has 
a  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbein,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis ;  and  in  the  text 
those  parts  of  the  Latin  Version,  which  are  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  three  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  in  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  difference 
of  reading  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  afterwards  explained 
in  a  separate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthew's  Bible  was  re- 
vised, and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Tindal's  prologues 
and  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537, 
were  wholly  omitted.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  was 
confided  to  Goverdale,  who,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  defend- 
ed his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  against  it,  acknowledging  that  "  he  himself  now  saw  some 
faults,  which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend  :  but.  for  any  heresy, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation." 
This  is  related  by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors. 


7.  Tayerner's  Bible. 

The  most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture,  contayn- 
ing  the  olde  and  new  testament,  translated  into  English,  and 
newly  recognised  with  great  diligence  after  most  faythful  exem- 
plars, by  Richard  Taversek.  London.  Pryntcd  by  John  Byd- 
dell.  m.d.xxxix.  folio. 

Richard  Taverner,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  which  bears  his  name, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronized  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  probably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a  bare 
revisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  version  ;  but  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate work,  being  a  correction  of  what  is  called  "Matthew's 
Bible,"  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and  many 
omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
king.  After  his  patron's  death,  Taverner  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  this  work ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  king's  favour.  Wood2  gives  a  particular  account  of  Taverner ; 
attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion;  and  informs  us,  that  his 
version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority. 


8.  Other  Editions  of  the  English  Bible,  during  the 
Remainder  of  Henri  VIII.'s  Reign,  and  the  Reign 
of  Edward  VI. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer, 
appointed  Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person 
within  the  realm  should  attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  for 
five  years,  but  such  as  should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell; 
and  assigns  this  reason  for  the  prohibition,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  considered  and  perused  in  one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  human  frailty  might  be 
subject  from  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the  ill  use  that  might 
be  made  of  it.  In  the  year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other 
impressions  of  the  "  Great  Bible,"  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year;  two  printed  by  W7hitchurch,  and  one  by  Petyt 
and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions  of  the 
year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
those  times.     In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 

>  Johnson's  Hist.  Ace.  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  76. 
*  Hist,  et  Ant.  Univ.  Oxon.  1.  ii.  p.  261.    Edit.  1674. 


of  every  parish  were  required  by  royal  proclamation,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feast 
of  All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40*.  for  every  month  dur- 
ing which  they  should  be  without  it.  The  king  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  proclamation  ;  und 
he  apprized  the  people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  was  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  his 
goodness  and  liberality  to  them,  of  which  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  make  any  ill  use.  In  May,  1541,  one  edition  of  Cranmer's 
Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Grafton ;  who,  in  the  Novembei 
following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  largest  volume, 
which  was  superintended,  at  the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment,  "  that  his  sub- 
jects should  be  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  he 
again,  on  the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree  for  setting  up 
the  Bible  of  the  great  volume  in  every  parish  church  throughout 
England.  However,  this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very 
partially  and  reluctantly  observed  ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged, 
by  a  writer  in  1546,  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of  it  for  publication  within 
seven  years.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540,  the  bishops 
inclined  to  popery  gained  strength ;  and  the  English  translation 
was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  in  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the 
king's  name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ; 
the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to 
two.  Gardiner  clogged  this  business  with  embarrassing  instruc- 
tions; and  Cranmer,  clearly  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation,  procured  the  king's 
consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities,  against  which 
the  bishops  protested  ;  but  the  archbishop  declared  his  purpose 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this  contest 
the  business  terminated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved. The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament,  which 
enacted  a  law  that  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the 
king's  printer,  was  imprisoned  ;  nor  was  he  released  without 
giving  a  bond  of  300/.  neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English 
Bibles  till  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation. 
In  1544,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William 
Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  the 
having  and  reading  of  Wiclifi'e's,  Tindal's,  and  Coverdale's 
translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  al- 
lowed by  parliament.  From  the  history  of  English  translations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  learn  that  the  friends  to 
the  reformation  conducted  themselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  English  tranlsations 
of  the  Bible  ;  that  they  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the 
dangerous  inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  from  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  a  strong  Romish  party;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  were  sought  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat.  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  pub- 
lished, that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to 
the  end  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this 
injunction,  that  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  &c.  under  the  degree 
of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  &c.  in  their  visitations  and  synods 
should  examine  them,  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
English  should  be  plainly  and  distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year 
1549,  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.  was  finished, 
what  nearly  resembles  our  present  custom  was  enjoined,  viz. 
that  after  reading  the  Psalms  in  order  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
second  from  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  distinctly  with 
a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  less 
than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  English 
New  Testament ;  besides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
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New  Testament,  paraphrased  by  Erasmus.  The  Bibles  were 
reprinted,  according  to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal's, 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  or  Taverner's  ;  that  is,  with 
a  different  text,  and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  by  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  King  James's  translation,  whether  there 
were  any  translation,  or  correction  of  a  translation,  in  the  course 
of  this  reign. 

In  1662,  the  "Great  Bible,"  viz.  that  of  Coverdale's  transla- 
tion, which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
also  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  this  was 
to  serve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  was  ready  for  publication. 

9.  Anglo-Gknkvkse   Version. 
(1.)   JVfete  Testament.  ■ 

The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  Iesus  Christ,  conferred  di- 
ligently with  the  Greke  and  best  approued  translations.  With 
the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters,  as  for  euery  Boke  and 
Epistle,  also  diuersities  of  readings,  and  moste  proffitable  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  Table. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  1557,  8vo.  Second 
edition,  Geneva,  1560,  8vo. 

This  translation  was  made  by  many  of  the  principal  English  Re- 
formers, who  had  been  driven  to  Geneva  during  the  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary:  it  is  the  first  in  our  lan- 
guage which  contains  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  numerical 
figure*  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been 

!>ublislied  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stephens,  indeed,  pun- 
ished his  figures  in  the  margin:  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks, 
after  our  present  manner.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
London  from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected 
in  Cheapside,  representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave  and  leading 
a  person  clothed  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daugh- 
ter. Tram  had  the  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  "  Verbum  veritaiis."  Truth  addressed  the  queen,  and 
presented  her  \\  ith  the  hook.  She  kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid 
it  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  the  city  lor  their  present,  and 
added,  that  she  would  often  and  diligently  read  it.  Upon  a  royal 
visitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus's  paraphrase,  were  re- 
stored to  the  churches;  and  articles  of  inquiry  were  exhibited, 
whether  the  clergy  discouraged  any  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  Ministers  were  also  enjoined  to  read  every  day  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least;  and  all  who  were  admitted  readers 
in  the  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ami  another  of  the  New',  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
increase  of  their  knowledge." 

(2.)    The  entire  Bible. 

The  Bible:  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  conteined  in  the  Olde 
and  Newe  Testament.  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrcwe 
and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languages,  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  as  may  appearc 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christo- 
pher Barker,      m.ii.lxxvi.   large  4to.' 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Marie  in  1560.  Eight  years  alter,  it  was  printed  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  again  ai  Geneva,  1570, folio;  al  London,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  in  1572,  and  in  1575  and  1576,  m  quarto.  The  transla- 
tor! were  bishop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittingham, 
Christopher  Woodman.  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole;  In 
whom  some  add  John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh,  and  John  1'ullain;  all 
zealous  C:i|  \  mists,  holh  in  doctrine  and  discipline:  but  the  chief 
and  the  most   learned  of  them  were  the   three  first.       Professing  to 

observe  the  sense,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words 

of  the  original,  ami  in  i iy  places  to  presen  e  the  Hebrevt  phraseo- 
logy,  after    the    unremitting   labour  and  Study    of  more    than    two 

rears,  they  finished  their  translation,  and  published  it;  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  quei  n,  and  another,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  ami  Ireland.  Besides  the 
translation,  the  editor.-  of  the  ( ieneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the 

diversities  of  speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  lie- 
brew  ;  then  inserted  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 

Word  thai  seemed  to  \v  ne. I8B8S i"V  lor  explaining  any  particular 
sentence;    in  the  division  Of  the  verses,  they  followed   the  llehrow 

examples,  and  added  the  i berto  each  verse;  they  also  noted 

the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  (< >r  each  hook  and 
eac  h  chapter :  they  sel  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remark- 
able word  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  me yj  they  Introduced 

brief  annotations  forascerti g  the  text  and  explaining  obscure 

word-;  they  set  forth  with  figures  certain  places  in  the  hook-  of 
Hoses, of  the  Kings,  and  Ezekiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  any  other  description  ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places 
and  i  mi  i  n  inc.  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they 

annexed  two  tables,  one  i,,r  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  ni is, 

and  the  other  containing  all  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible. 

i  In  Lewis's  History,  pp.  264  there  is  a  full  description 

of  the  contents  of  tins  vol 


Of  this  translation,  there  were  above  thirty  editions  in  folio,  4to.,  or 
8vo.,  mostly  printed  by  the  queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  the 
years  1560  and  1616.  Editions  of  it  were  likewise  printed  at  (ieneva, 
Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  is  subjoined  Beza's  transla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  Englished  by  L.  Tompson. 

10.  Archbishop  Parker's,  or,  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
The  holie  Bible.     Imprinted  at  London  in  povvles  Church- 
yarde,  by  Richard  Jugge.     m.b.lxviii.  folio. 

In  the  year  15G8,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  Parker  three 
years  before,  was  completed.  This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long, 
was  undertaken  by  royal  command  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Sirvpe. 
to  the  honour  of  the  archbishop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  perform 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  this  days,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  portions 
of  the  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of 
learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  by  the  queen's 
commission;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain  who,  ami  whether  one 
or  more,  revised  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  Eight  of  the 
persons  employed  were  bishops;  whence  the  book  was  called  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  "Great  English  Bible."  The  archbishop 
employed  other  critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  former  translations;  one  of  whom  was  Laurence, 
a  man  famous  in  those  times  for  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  whose 
castigations  the  Bishops'  Bible  followed  exactly.  His  grace  also 
sent  instructions  concerning  the  method  which  his  translators  were 
to  observe  ;  and  recommended  the  addition  of  some  short  marginal 
notes  for  the  illustration  or  correction  of  the  text.  But  the  particu- 
lars of  these  instructions  are  not  known.  The  archbishop,  however, 
directed,  reviewed,  and  finished  the  whole  ;  which  was  printed  and 
published,  in  1508,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and  with  a  beautiful  Eng- 
lish letter,  on  royal  paper;  and  embellished  with  Beversl  cuts  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  other  engravings  on 
copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  notes,  and  many 
useful  tables.  It  also  has  numerous  insertions  between  brackets, 
and  in  a  smaller  character;  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Italics 
afterwards  used  by  James's  translators.  Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opinion,2 
that  Italic  supplements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Montanus,  who 
died  in  1598.  The  several  additions  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  insert- 
ed in  the  "Great  Bible,"  are  omitted;  and  verse  7.  of  1  John  v., 
which  was  before  distinguished  by  its  being  printed  in  a  different 
letter,  is  here  printed  without  any  distinction  ;  and  the  chapters  are 
divided  into  verses.  In  the  following  year,  1509,  it  was  again  pub- 
lished in  large  8vo.  for  the  use  of  private  families.  This  Bible  w  as 
reprinted  in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  several  corrections  and  amend- 
ments, and  several  prolegomena  ;  this  is  called  "Matthew  Parker's 
Bible."  With  regard  to  this  Bible,  Lewis3  observes,  that  the  editions 
of  it  are  mostly  in  folio  and  4to.,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of 
one  in  8vo. ;  for  which  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was 
principally  designed  for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  con  vocation  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571,  a  canon  was 
made,  enjoining  the  churchwardens  to  see  that  the  Holy  Bible  be 
in  every  church  in  the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient ;  and  it  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  every  archbishop  mid  bishop,  every  dean  and 
dud'  residentiary,  ami  every  archdeacon,  should  nave  one  of  these 
Bibles  in  their  cathedrals,  churches,  and  families.  This  translation 
was  used  in  the  churches  fiir  forty  years;  though  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  more  read  in  private  houses. 

11.  King  James's  Bible,  or,  the  authorizes  Version  now 
in  USE. 
The  last  English  version  that  remains  to  he  noticed,  is  the  au- 
thorized translation  now  in  use,  which  is  commonly  called  King 
James's  Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1 60S  ; 
and,  several  objections   having  been  made  to  the  Bishops'  Bible 

at  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603,  the  king  in 

the  following  year  gave  orders  for  the  undertaking  of  a  new 
version,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant labour  :  but,  before  it  was  commenced,  seven  of  the 
persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the  task  ;  lor 
the  list, as  given  us  by  Fuller,1  comprises  only  forty-seven  names. 

All  of  them,  however,  were  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 

piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of  the 

sacred  writings ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  were  divided  into  six  (lasses.  Ten  were  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 

the  second  I k  of  Kings,     Bight  assembled  at  Cambridge,  wen 

to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Heliographs* 

At  (  )\ford,  seven  were   to    uiuli  a  take    the    four   greater  prophets, 

with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets. The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  A  poca- 
l\  pse,  were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at  Oxford  : 

and  the  Epistles  of  Bt  Paul,  together  with  the  remaining  ca- 

i  in  tin'  Bishop  of  London,  p>  33. 
i  iii  i   Bngl  Transl  p  61. 

«  Church  History,  Honk  X   pp.  II      18, 
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nonical  epistles,  were  allotted  to  another  company  of  seven,  at 
Westminster.  Lastly,  another  company  at  Cambridge  were  to 
translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
To  these  six  companies  of  venerable  translators,  the  king  gave 
the  following  instructions: — 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
will  permit. 

"  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  vulgarly  used. 

"  3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church 
not  to  be  translated  congregation. 

"4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
Which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of 
faith. 

"  5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or 
as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

"6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text. 

"  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

"  8.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter  or  chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  lor  their  part  what  shall 
stand. 

"  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any  one  book  in  this 
manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously  :  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

"  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  nolo 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons  ;  to  which  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

"  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for 
his  judgment  in  such  a  place. 

"  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand,  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  I  hat  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
oil  her  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
minster and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Professors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

"  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tindal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

["  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conterence  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of 
the  4th  rule  above  specified."]1 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  all  the  translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  in- 
dividual translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division. 
Secondly,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  that  company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting 
each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  compa- 
nies to  be  again  examined  ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably 
was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  that  "  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on."2  Further,  the  translators  were  em- 
powered to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose  studies 
enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  urgent  occasion  of  diffi- 
culty presented  itself.  The  translation  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three. 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, — one 
from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westminster. 
Here  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at 
Oxford,  two  by  those  at  Cambridge,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work:  which  was 
finally  revised  by  Dr.  Smith  (afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester), 
who  wrote  the  preface,  and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  published  in  folio  in  1611. 

After  the  publication  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  all 

i  The  preceding  rules  fire  given  from  a  corrected  copy  in  the  Rev.  II.  J. 
Todd's  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  9— 1£     London,  1819,  Svo. 

»  Gulden's  Table  Talk,  article  Bible.    Works,  vol.  iii.  col.  2009. 


the  other  versions  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  were  still  continued,  the  former  according  to 
the  translation  of  Cranmcr's  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to 
that  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  until  the  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661  ;  at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psalms  are  still  retained  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  of  Cranmer's  Bible.3 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  given 
to  the  British  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many 
passages  in  particular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned 
men,  with  equal  felicity  and  ability  ;  yet  its  generul  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have  deservedly  given  our  present 
translation  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  known  or 
read.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  admirable  version — the  guide 
and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian — has  been  attacked  with  no 
common  virulence,  and  arraigned  as  being  deficient  in  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance ;  ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even  in 
matters  of  the  highest  importance.  The  principal  antagonists 
of  this  version,  in  the  present  day  (to  omit  the  bold  and  un- 
measured assertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,  and  others),  are  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,'  in  the  prospectus,  preface,  and  notes  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  his 
"  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures," 
(8vo.  London,  1819,)  which  were  designed  as  a  defence  of  Mr. 
Bellamy  against  the  severe  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  former  of  these  writers,  in  his  octavo  prospectus  issued  in 
1818,  affirmed  that  "no  translation  has  been  made  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  since  the  128th  year  of  Christ :"  and  that  "in  the 
fourth  century  Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this"  [the 
Greek]  "translation;  from  which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  all  the  European  translations  have  been 
made  ;  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  errors  of  the  first  translators." 
These  erroneous  and  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  as 
well  as  the  assertions  or  implications  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  have 
been  answered  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Todd, 
in  their  works  cited  below,5  to  which  the  reader  is  referred :  and, 
in  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  account  already  given  of  our  present  authorized 
version.5 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  their  admirable  version, 
with  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Archbishop  Ncwcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and 
shall  subjoin  two  or  three  others  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their 
researches. 

1.  John  Selden.7 — "The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the  original  best, 
taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the  Bishops'  Bihle  as  well  as 
King  James's.  The  translators  in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was  most  ex- 
cellent in  such  a  tongue  :  as  the  apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs  :  and 
then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke  ; 
if  not,  he  read  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for 
the  purpose.  If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  it 
into  English  phrase,  not  into  French-English.  II  fail  froid  ;  I  say, 
'tis  cold,  not  makes  cold.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  Eng- 
lish words  than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and 
the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kept." 

3  About  the  time  when  King  James  resolved  on  a  new  translation  of  fhe 
Scriptures,  another  translation  was  finished  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Usher,  the 
elder  brother  of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  are  likewise  extant 
in  print  several  English  translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  of 
detached  parts  thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with 
notes,  an  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. 

<  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  will  also  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Appendix. 

'A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authoritatively  commended  to  the 
Notice  ofthose  Translators,  <fcc.  <kc.  Uy  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.  J.ondon, 
1819,  8vo.—  An  Historical  and  Critical  inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By 
J.  W.  Whittaker,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

«  The  seventh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the  latter  translation 
contains  an  account  of  the  forty-seven  translators  who  were  employed  on 
it,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  their  time.  This  docs  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, but  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  proves  that  those  venerable 
men  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  Oriental  and  Creek  languages,  and  con- 
sequently were,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  high  and  honourable  task 
assigned  to  them  by  their  sovereign.  That  Luther's  German  Version  was 
made  from  the  original  languages  of  tin- Scriptures,  see  page  43.  infra; 
and  for  other  European  translations,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 

i  Selden,  Works,  iii  'AW.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  without  ad- 
dition. Selden  was  the  contemporary  of  the  translators.  He  died  in  1634, 
at  the  age  of  70. 
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2.  Bishop  Walton.' — "The  last  English  translation  made  by 
divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language  in  Europe, 
was  \'-t  carped  and  cavilled  al  by  divt  rse  among  ourselves;  espe- 
cially by8  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  do)  employed  in  tin-  work, 
as  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yel  of  little  or  no  judgment 
in  thai  or  any  other  kinde  of  learning,  wa«  bo  highly  offended  thai 

he  would  needs  undertake  to  show   Innr  mmi  1/  l/imismiil  /j/mis  tin  1/ 

had  falsely  n  ndt  rt  d,  wht  n  as  In-  could  km  illy  make  good  his  undt  i  • 
taking  in  am/  otu  .'" 

3.  Bishop  Lowth.3 — "The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible — is 
the  besl  standard  of  our  language. 

4.  Bishop  Horsley.4 — "  When  the  translators  in  James  the 
First's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  themselves  some 

Dies,  u  hich  11  may  nol  be  amiss  tor  all  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  lor  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  thai 
they  were  extremely  happy  in  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their 
Brans.  Their  adherence  to  tht  Hebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at 
mu  1  in  ham  1  nriched  and  adorned  <mr  language  ;  and  as  they  labour- 
ed ibr  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they 
avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in 
their  own  language,  even  with  t he  aid  of  adverbs  and  propoaitmnsj 
which  would  express  their  meaning." 

.">.  BlSHOV  MlDDLETON.8 — "The  Style  of  our  present  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  mighl  be  expected  from 

the  finical  and  perxerled  taste  of  our  own  aire.        It  is  simple,  it  is 

harmonious,  it  is  energetic  j  and,  which  is  of  do  small  ini|>ortance, 
ose  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

6.  Dr.  H'ihtk.  Professor  of  Arabic  <ii  Oxford. — "After  stating 
the  accuracy  and  scrupulous  attention  of  the  authors  of  this  trans- 
lation, he  adds  . —  •When  ihe  version  appeared,  it  appeared,  like- 
wise, thai  this  accuracy  and  scrupulousness  had  not  been  mis- 
employed. The  necessities  of  the  national  church  could  require  no- 
thing further.  It  contained  nothing  but  what  was  pure  in  its  re- 
presentation of  scriptural  doctrine,  nothing  bul  whal  was  animated 
in  its  expressions  of  devout  affection  :  general  fidelity  to  iis  original 
is  hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  itself  The  Eng- 
lish language  acquired  new  dignity  by  n  ;  and  has  hardly  acquired 
additional  purity  since  ;  it  is  slill   considered   as  a  standard   of  our 

tongue." .;."  Upon  the  whole,  the  national  churches  of  Europe 

will  have  abundant  reason   to  be  satisfied,  when  their  versions  of 

Scripture  shall  approach  in  point  of  accuracy,  purity,  and  sublimity, 
to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  English  translation."6 

7.  RlV.  J.  W.  VVhITTAKER.1 — "The     louhest     Value     has  always 

bet  11  attached  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  often  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
thai  of  others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible  ha\  e  frequent- 
ly been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  every  description  :  bul  il  may 
safelj  be  asserted,  withoul  fear  of  contradiction,  thai  the  nation  al 
huge  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 

>  Or.  llryan  Walton's  Considerate!  considered,  or  a  defence  of  his  Poly- 
1.1  not  noticed  by  Abp.  Newcome.  Hut  a 
most  important  testimony  ii  is.  He  was  one  of  iin.se  mosi  learned  divines, 
who,  in  1666,  were  publicly  requested  to  consider  ol  the  translation!  and  im- 
Bible,  and  to  offer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee 
for  religion";  Bu  idi  Whitelock  having  the  care  of  this  affair,  at  whose 
house  I  Hey  met  Tbey  pretended  to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last 
laiillish  translation  :  but  the  business  came  in  uoihiiiir.  See  Lewis,  <kc.  p. 
366.;  Johnson,  <v.c  p  99.  In  the  above  citation  we  have  the  opinion  of 
Walton  (than  whom  a  more  competent  judge  neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
our  translation  can  produce)  three  years  si ihsei  pie m  to  this  meeting,  upon 
the  exceUenceof  this  version,  together  with  his  notice  of  an  impotent  attack 
made  upon  it  He  lias  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  bis  Biblia  Polyglotta, 
1667,  placed  our  own  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

■  1  n  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broii<!hion,  fellow  of  Christ  t'ollece, 

Cambridge,  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.      Hot  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed. 

With  th  ...    had  found  L'l'eal  fault:   insisted  upon  the  1 s- 

aity  of  n  new  translation  ;  pronounced  ins  own  sufficiency  to  make  one 
igreeable  to  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew;  boasted  of  encourage- 
ment to  this  purpose  fron ofsll  ranks;  and  at  length  excited  aver; 

piclon  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he  was  unfit  i<>  be  trust 

.1       1  need,  he  went  abroad;   leaving   behind  him  this 

quaint  i  once  of  hii  vanity  ami  learning,  "  thai  be 

in  to  teach  the  Jews  Hebrew!"    Bee  Sir  J   Hat  BriefViev* 

-  ite  of  the  Church  1663,  p  76.    He  returned  to  England,  however, 

in  1611,  and  commenced  his  defan  n  to  which 

i  winch  he  published  In 

it  tied  "  a  petitim  i  I  iei  m ■  the  roll  •■ 

be  "c.is  us  no  cause  to  lament  thai  he  had  no 

share  in  the  m-w  translation.  I  question  if  lus  cOunb  rmen  would  have  me 

derstood  bis  language ;  a  en  with  another  partial  tran  lator, 

1 1. >i  of  the  authorized  selection.  Broughton  thus  raila  al  Bancroft : 

of)  seeing  himself  in  Judaisms,  as  I  heard  In  his  allowed  libel  equal 

i  me  for  pearls  to  such, 

and  holy  thlngi  lo  such  I"  p  2      "  Bancroft  is  a  desdlj  enemy  to 

tnd  unallowable  In  thl    i  icher  or  to  rule  m  learn- 

er, ihe  reader  will  nol  he 

to  h.ai  thai  he  abuset  Lively  and  Barlow  also,  two  of  ourauthorixi 


*  Revii  Dr.  0  I  n  if  the  Holy  Bible,  BriL  Crit,  July, 

'"'''   p  7.     The  reviewer  la  now  known  to  have  hen  the  late  Bishop 

1 1 

*  Mr    Middle'..  I  I  Cr.ek  Article    p 

*  White's  Sermon  before  the  University  "i  Oxford,  r< □ nine.  ■ 

revlsalol  the  English  1  Old!       iment,  p,  '.».  Oxford,  1779. 


winiiak.  r,  Hi  i  tad  OrU  Boo,,  p.  92. 


er.'.titnde  which  they  so  justly  merit.  Like  the  mighty  of  former 
tunes,  they  have  departed,  and  shared  the  common  fate  of  mortali- 
ty ;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  without 
their  fiBne,  though  bul  little  is  known  of  their  individual  worth. 

Their  reputation   Ibr  learning  and    piety   has  not   descended    with 

them  to  the  grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  Ihe  voice 

of  calumny,  and  deal' to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  awards 

to  the  great  and  good.      Let  us  not,  therefore,  too  hastily  conclude 

thai   they  have  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  il   has 

occasionally  happened  that  mi  individual,  OS  in  h  nor  In  tht  in  in  i  ru- 

dition  as  in  talents  and  integrity,  is  found  questioning  ilnir  motive*, 
or  denying  their  qualifications  for  the  task  which  they  so  well  per- 
formed.  Their  version  has  been  used,  ever  since  its  lirst  a|>- 
pearance,  not  only  by  the  church,  bul  by  all  the  sects  which  hove 
forsaken  her;  and  has  justly  been  esteemed  by  all  ibr  its  general  faith- 
fulness, and  the  severe  beauty  of  its  language.      1 1  ha-  sur\  I  \  ed  the 

convulsion  both  of  church  and  stale,  being  universally  respected 
by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the  established  religion  was  perse- 
cuted with  the  most  rancorous  malignity;  as  il  its  merits  were  in- 
dependent of  circumstances,  and  left  al  a  distance  all  the  petty 
rivalshipsof  sectarianism,  and  the  effervesci  nee  of  national  phren- 
sy.  //  rnav  be  compared  with  any  translation  m  (he  world,  without 
fear  of  inferiority;  it  Ims  not  shrunk  from  the  most  rigorous  ex- 
amination ;  it  challenges  investigation  ;  and,  in  spilt  of  numerous 
attempts  to  supersede  it,  has  hitherto  remained  unrivaUedin  the  affec- 
tions of  iln  country." 

h.  Dr.  Doddridge. — "On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  transla- 
tion with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  .New  Testament,  and  I 

might  also  add  t lint  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  faithful  and  judicious. 
you  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to 
animadvert  upon  it:  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affect 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  further 
than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  argu- 
ment."8 

9.  The  Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  author  of 
the  excellent  Hebrew  and  English  Concordance  w  hose  theological 
creed,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Arian),  is  yet  more  striking. — ••  In 
above  the  space  of  one  [now  two]  hundred  years,''  says  he,  "  team- 
ing may  have  received  considerable  improvements;  and  by  that 
means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  than  a 
[two]  hundred  years  old.  fiut  you  may  rest  Cully  satisfied,  that  ns 
(hit  English  translation  is,  in  itself,  by  far  the  most  excellent  hunk  in 
mir  language,  so  it  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine  know- 
ledge, fsiviii"  a  TUCK,  CI. K.Alt,  anil  Ill.t.  an  mint  of  lln  divine  dispen- 
sations, and  of  the  gospel  of  our  salvation:  insomuch  that  whoever 
studies  the  Bible,  the  English  Bible,  is  sun  of  gaining  that  know- 
ledge and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and  nmei  nation, 

WILL  INFALLIBLY  QUIDS  HIM  TO  ETERNAL  I.li  i:    '" 

10.  Dr.  GeDDEB.1" — "The  highest  eulogiuHU  have  been  made  on 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  by  our  own  writers  and  by 
foreigners.  .And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  Dua- 
lities of  an  excellent  \  ersion,  this  of  all  tx  rsUms  must,  in  gi  nt  ml.  />e 
accounted  the  must  excellent.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have    been  weighed    with 

the  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text, or  margin, 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus  himself  is  hardly  more 
literal;  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred 

yean  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language, 

as  well  as  for  a  translation." 

11.  Dr.  JAMES  Bsattis- — "It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our  English 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  elegant  and  nervous,  and 
ibr  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are  all  plain  ami 
common — no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  id'  Greek  or 
Latin  etymology."11 

12.  Dr.  Adam  Clarkk. — "Those  who  have  compared  most  of 
the  European  translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to 

say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  under  the 
direction  of  King  .lames  the  First,  la  the  most  accurate  and  faithful 

of  the  Whole.      Nor."  adds  Dr.  ('..  "  is  I  his  its  on  I  y  praise  :  I  he  Irnns- 

lators  have  seised  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and  ex- 
pressed this  almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.    Besides, 

our  translators  have  not  onlj  made  a  standard  translation,  bul  they 

have  made  their  translation  the  simulant  of  nur  languagt  the 
English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such  a  work — but  Cod 
enabled    them  lo  stand   as   upon   Mount    Sinai,  and   cram    up   their 

country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originals,  so  ili.it,  alter  the 
i  two  hundred  years,  the  English  Bible  is.  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  standara  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  original,  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  alone 
superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of  Kim.'  Jami 

i:t.  The  Rev.  Professor  Sti  irt, of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  the 
most  eminent  orientalist  in  North  America. —  Contrasting  tht 

bsh  version  With  the  I..1I111  \  ideate,  he  -:n-:  ■■Ours  is.  on  the 
Whole,  a  most  noble  production  l.>r  the  tune  in  which  it  was  made. 
The  div  lies  Of  that  day   were  very  different   Hebrew   scholars  tnau 


«  !>r  Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  829.  Leeds  edit. 

»  s.heme  ol  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  xl.,  In  Bishop  Watson's  Collection 

of  Tl logical  Tracts,  »oL  i  p  l   ■ 

Dr.  G  ■  i..w  Ti  m  i.ti. .ii   el  the  Bolj   Bible, 

p.92     Cited  bj    tbp    Newcome,  with  a  long  extract  from  the  author.— ■ 
Todd's  Vindication,  pp.68  70.78.80. 

ii  so  William  Ports    -  Life  ol  Dt  Beside,  vol  II   p 

'■'  l>r   \  Ctarki   •  General  Pn  face  to  his  <  ommentary  on  the  Bible, 
vol.  i  p.2L 
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from  what  most  of  their  successors  have  been,  in  England  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth's  classic  work  upon  Isaiah,  no 
other  effort  at  translating,  among  the  English  divines,  will  compare, 
either  in  respect  to  taste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  authorized  version."1 

14.  The  American  Monthly  Review. — "No  new  translation 
can  succeed,  which  is  not  based  upon  that  now  in  use.  The  phrase- 
ology of  King  James's  translation  is  connected  loo  intimately  with 
the  religious  impressions  of  individuals,  and  with  almost  all  the 
religious  literature  extant  in  our  language,  to  be  renounced  by  those 
who  cherish  the  former  and  renounce  the  latter.  Nor  would  we 
wish  to  renounce  it,  if  the  Christian  public  would  consent  to  it.  It 
is  euphonious,  elegant,  and  lofly.  It  comprises  lew  words  now 
obsolete, — few  which  every  well-trained  child  does  not  understand. 
And  King  James's  translation  has  been  itself  the  reason,  why  its 
phraseology  has  not  become  obsolete.  It  has  been  as  an  anchor  to 
the  English  language,  which,  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
had  been  constantly  fluctuating."2 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  our  authorized  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
not  immaculate,  and  that  a  revision  or  correction  of  it  is  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence 
the  perpetually  repeated  cavils  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation ; 
who,  studiously  disregarding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  re- 
peating them,  so  long  as  they  find  a  very  few  mistranslated 
passages  in  the  authorized  version,  But  that  the  existing  trans- 
lation is  so  faulty  in  innumerable  instances,  and  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  as  to 
render  a  new  translation  absolutely  necessary, — or  that  sacred 
criticism  is  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  furnish  all  the  means  that  may- 
be expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  very  few  heal  faults  which  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present  translation  ;  when 
we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Archbishop  Newcome 
and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  producing  very  dis- 
cordant interpretations  of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  translators,  of  whose  pious 
labours  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed our  language.  And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  new 
translation,  we  shall  (to  adopt  the  energetic  expression  of  Mr. 
Todd)  "take  up  the  book,  which  from  our  infancy  we  have 
known  and  loved,  with  increased  delight;  and  resolve  not  has- 
tily to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself,  the  rule  which  it  records : — '  for- 
sake NOT  AN  OLD  FRIEND,  FOR  THE  NEW  IS  NOT  COMPARABLE 
TO  HIM.'  " 

"Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nation  been,  since 
God  hath  given  it  learned  translators  to  express,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  the  heavenly  mysteries  of  his  holy  word,  delivered  to  his 
church  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  who,  although 
they  may  have  in  some  matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation, 
as  men,  been  deceived  and  mistaken,  yet  they  have  faithfully 
delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  any  heretical  translations  or 
wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy,  and  gladness, 
then,  ought  we  to  receive  this  blessing  !  Let  us  read  the  Scrip- 
tures with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition  :  with 
a  willingness  to  embrace  all  truths  which  are  plainly  delivered 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices  ; 
and,  in  matters  of  difficulty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of 
our  teachers,  and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord  ;  check 
every  presumptuous  thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself 
against  any  of  those  mysterious  truths  therein  revealed  ;  and  if 
we  thus  search  after  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation."3 


Editions  of  the  Authorized  Version,  with  Parallel  Refer- 
ences. 4 
1.  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New : 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues,  &  with  the  former 

»  Stuart's  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  Best  Method  of  studying 
the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  p.  61. 

2  The  American  Monthly  Review,  vol.  iii.  (March,  1833),  p.  23*. 

'  Johnson's  Hist.  Ace.  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

«  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  more  minute  bibliographical 

accounts  of  the  English  Versions  executed  anterior  to  King  James's  (or 

the  authorized  English)  version  of  the  Bible,  is  referred  to  Lewis's  History 

of  the  [irincipal  Translations  of  the  Bible  ;  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of 
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Translations  diligently  compared  and  reuised  by  his  Maiestie's 
speciall  Comandenient.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Maiestie.  Anno  Dom.  101 1, 
folio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized  English 
version  :  it  is  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions,  the  spelling 
being  modernized,  and  "  command"  being  substituted  for  "  comande- 
ment."  To  this  edition  there  are  prefixed  a  Calendar  of  Lessons, 
the  Genealogical  Tables  ascribed  to  the  industrious  antiquary  John 
Speed,  and  an  engraved  map  of  Canaan,  together  with  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
quarto  edition  appeared  in  1612. 

In  some  of  the  very  numerous  editions  printed  between  the  years 
1638  and  1685,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3.  ;  where, 
instead  of  we  may  appoint,  we  read  ye  may  appoint.  This  altera- 
tion has  been  charged  upon  the  Independents  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  usurpation;  but,  as  the  first  Bible  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  1638 
(which  was  revised,  by  royal  command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad, 
Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Mede,  and  other  eminent  scholars),5  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any 
particular  party.6  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field, 
at  Cambridge,  in  24mo.,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty  :  it 
is  called  the  Pearl  Bible,  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  it 
was  printed,  but  is  disgraced  by  very  numerous  errata,  some  of 
which  are  of  importance.7  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  in  Hol- 
land, in  1658;  but  the  genuine  edition  is  known  by  having  the 
first  four  psalms  on  a  page,  without  turning  over.  In  1660,  the 
same  printer  executed  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  illustrated  w;ith  chorographical  plates,  engraved  by  Ogilby,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  lime  :  he  also  printed  several  other  editions 
in  8vo.  and  12mo.,  but  they  are  not  considered  as  typographical 
curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  curious  fiat  Bibles  were  printed,  which  are  deno- 
minated preaching:  Bihles,  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  pulpit 
during  that  period.  The  typographical  execution  of  them  is  very 
clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-laced  letter,  upon  thin  paper,  with  a 
few  marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over  many  of 
the  thick  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  since  been  printed.  In 
1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  to  paral- 
lel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattergood ;  and  in  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published,  in  large  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and 
an  index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights 
and  measures  by  Bishop  Cumberland  :  but  this  edition  is  said  to 
abound  with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
revision  is  that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarto 
and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised  ;  the 
words  printed  in  Italics  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ;  the  proper  names,  to  the  etymology  of 
which  allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  entered 
in  the  margin;  the  Summaries  of  chapters,  and  running  titles,  at  the 
top  of  each  page  corrected  ;  some  material  errors  in  the  chronology 
rectified  ;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  new  refer- 
ences were  inserted  in  the  margin.3  From  the  singular  pains  be- 
stowed, in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from  which  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed.  A  few  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  were  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  are  now  very 
rare  :  nearly  the  whole  impression  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Strahan,  his  majesty's  printers  (but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall), 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1813,  in  quarto  ;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  con- 

the  Bible  ;  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  Edition  of  Herbert's  and  Ames's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities,  of  which  work  lour  volumes  have  been  published. 

s  Kilboarn's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed  Bibles,"  p.  6.  Lon- 
don, 1659,  4to. 

"  Another  material  error  has  crept  into  many  modern  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  in  I  Tim.  iv.  16.,  where  we  read  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and 
thy  duiirine,  instead  of  the  doctrine.  The  origin  of  this  mistake  (which 
the  author  of  this  work  has  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  the 
year  1S90  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century)  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley. 

»  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl 
Bibles  ami  Six  Thousand  Errata," "from  which  the  following  instances  arc- 
copied  : — Rom  vi.  13.  "Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  Bin ;" — for  unrighteousness. — 1  Cor.  vi.  9.  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Sod  J" — for  shall 
not  inherit.  "This  erratum,"  Mr.  I).  remarks,  "served  as  the  foundation 
of  a  dangerous  doctrine:  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  this  cor- 
rupt Bible,  aiiainst  the  reproofs  of  h  divine."  Curiosities  of  Literature  (2d 
Series),  vol.  "iii.  p.  313.  To  the  two  preceding  instances  we  may  add  that 
in  John  ix.  2.  the  words  "  or  uho  hath  opened  ttis  eyes,  tee  know  not,"  are 
wholly  omitted.  (Kilbouru's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed 
Bibles,"  p;  7.) 

8  A  full  account  of  Dr.  Blayney's  Collation  and  Revision  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  17G9.  vol  xxxix 
pp.  517—019 
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siderablc  importance.1  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Stralian's  editions  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  approaching  aa  mar  as  possible  to  what 
bibliographers  term  tin  immaculate  text.  Only  one  erratum,  we  be- 
lieve, lias  been  discovered  in  the  edition  of  1806.  The  following 
particulars  relative  tn  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the 
Bible  may  ool  be  anaceeptahle  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the 
same  lime  they  will  .show  thai  their  claims  to  be  considered  as 
standard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  booksellers 
of  the  metropolis  having  applied  to  his  majesty's  printers  to  un- 
dertake a  handsome  edition  efthe  Bible,  confided  die  execution  of 
it  to  Mr.  George  Woodfall  in  1804  The  copy  printed  from  was 
the  then  currenl  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  .Mr.  W.'s  edition 
agrees  page  lor  page  li  was  afterwards  read  Lwice  by  the  Oxford 
impression  then  muse,  and  the  proofs  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Launcelol  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Or.  Blayney's 
4to.  edition  of  1769.  Alter  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S.  lbr  press 
had  been  corrected,  the  forms  were-  placed  upon  the  press  at  which 
they  wen  to  be  Worked,  and  another  proof  WSJ  taken.      This    was 

read  by  Mr.  VVoodfalTe  superintendent,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  W. 

himself,  with  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  errors  that  had  pre- 
viously eseaped  were  corrected;  the  firms  ool  basin-  been  re- 
moved from  the  press  alter  the  lasi  proo'fi  had  been  taken  off  By 
tins  precaution  they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  magnitude),  arising  from  the 

removal  of  the  forms  from  the  proof-press  to  the  prc.s.-i M   OH    which 

the  sheets  were  finally  worked  off  Of  this  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on 

imperial  llo.  two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  me- 
dium quarto  size.  In  the  course  of  printing  tins  edition  from  the 
Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  utter  wi  re  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  The  London  edition  of  18(JG  being  ex- 
hausted, a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in  1810,  which  was 
completed,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy,  in  1812,  and  published 
in  1«13.  It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that  the  edition  of  1813 
has  been  recommended  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  1' rot  (sl- 
ant Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  Standard  Edition  to  which  future  editions  of  the  Enghsh 
\  emion  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that 
ehurch]  are  to  lie  made  conformable.  (Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Tinted  .States  of  America,  in  a  general  Convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  to  the  2  lib  of  May, 
1880,  p.  f>l.  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  same  Church  in 
May,  1823,  p.  101.) 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  authorized  English  Version,  pub- 
lished with  parallel  texts,  those-  primed  at  Oxford  (after  that  of  Dr. 
Blayney  in  1709,  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson)  are  among  the  best 
and  most  copious  of  the  larger  editions.3  The  Oxford  minion  octa- 
VO,  which  issued  from  the  press  iii  1821,  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  correct  editions  that  has  e\er  been  printed.  The  me- 
dium octavo  Bible,  executed  by  his  majesty's  printers,  in  1814,  is 
a  most  beautiful  in,ok.  Cannes  octavo  edition,  1682, and  Wat 
son's.  F.d  in  burg,  8vo.  1722,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  pocket 
editions,  and  are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  (i  vols,  llo.,  has  a  very  copious  and 
judicious  selection  of  parallel  references  on  the  plan  of  Cannes 
Bible.  The  Rev.  I>r.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  also  has  a  simi- 
lar selection  of  parallel  texts.  The  pocket  edition  of  the  entire 
English  Bible,,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  I8J.6,  contains  anew 
selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that 
are  really  parallel.  Hut  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions,  is  that  published  at 
Oviord  in  1827, after  Dr.  Blayney's  revision,  at  the  very  low  price 

of  eight  shilliiiL's  in  sheets,  which,  from  its  type  and  size,  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  OXFORD  RUBY  octavo  Bible. 

Ill  1833  various  charges  of  inaccuracy  were  made  against  the 
modern  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Curtis,  in    four   letters    addressed    to    the    Bishop  of  London.      The 

misrepresentations  of  this  writer  were  exposed  and  refuted,  on  the 
part  ol  the  University  of  Oxlbrd,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  CardwelL  and  on 

■  In  Mr   Blarney'    quarto  i  dUtl I  1769,  the  following  words sre  omitted 

in  Rev,  s*Hi.  22.  after  the  words  "  no  more."  vis.  "at  all  In  thee;  ami  do 
in,  "i  irhal  never  craft  /"  u,  shall  I"-  found  any  more."    The  au- 
thor lias  been  Informed  thai  ii"  a  in  the  ./'  I 

..t  17GB     .-miliar  errors  have  been  detect)  'I tner  ••  litiont  ol  the  Bible, 

s..ii f  which  are  sufficiently  curtou        I  i  1632  Barker  and  Luce 

(the  klof'i  printer  )  executed  sn  edition  of  the  English  Bible),  a  n 
one  thousand  copies,  in  which  aver)  serious  error  was  committed  bj 
leaving  out  lbs  word  not  in  the  seventh  commandment,  which  ran  thus: 
lALt  commit  adultery     Thii  fact  being  proved  before  the  high 
commission  court,  tne  whole  im]  li  •!  In,  and  e  very  heavy 

iiii.>  w.i-  imposed  upon  tbi  printer!     (Townlej     I  msol  Biblical 

Literature,  vol.  iii   it    118    320.)    The  splendid  1 Bible,  printed  by  Be* 

kct,  ai  Oxford,  in  1/17  16.  Is  commonly  termed  ii"  Vinegai  Bible,  from 
an  error  m  the  running  ml'-  si  Luke  n  ,  where  we  read  the  '  pm ni,i,  ,,/ 
Uu  i  * ir,"  instead  ol  the  "  parabu  oj  tin  v  man  Aim  " 

•»  The  foflowina  siiori  table  will  convey  an  a.  curate  idea  of  thi 
■tve  increase  m  refer*  at  •  ■  loparaDi  i  lex|i  In  various  editkau  ..i  the  Bible 

In  ll,r  1.1  rri;ii.,n  nr  1H11    *  .Si        f    B..M«0     .         f     K*0    k        f    l-«7~l  f    fc000 

J-  li.,..'.  1077  £h         ■■"■-'      2-        '•"'!•      *=       nsA7       ■ 

r^rier i    \\i.  \*»  »r4  ,-,,n  riS v^Ai  — 

l)r.  in.,,,.,,,  1789  ct  =      4V„„      >       \m      ml      MisKi  9UM 

Bi.hop  vv,i.„o'.,  i;m5     JMILawSJ,'"     U&ra) "h  L«3iJ      { 

Commentary.  voLl.p.  *46.4<o.  edit    In  which  Mr   it   baa  adopted 
the  parallel  texts  In  Bishop  WQson's  Bible,  aa  being  th   a 

BpOD  tb<  whole  vvr  II  ..<  I.  .  |.    !. 


the  part  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton 
(the  titles  of  whose  pamphlets  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page 

of  ibis  bibliographical  appendix).  The  result  is  that,  though  abso 
bile  inerrancy  is  impracticable  ill  any  printed  book,  yet  all  the 
modern  editions  (those,  for  instance,  which  have  been  printed  sinco 

the  year  1820)  have   been  proved   to  be  as  correct,  as  unwearied 

and   incessant    industry   can   make   them.      With    reference  to    tho 

alleged  charges  of  inaccuracy,  the  editors  of  an  ably  conducted 

Journal  thus  express  themselves  :  —  "  These  charges  we  have  ex- 
amined ;   and    we   assert,  without    hesitation    or  difficulty,  that    the 

text  or-  Scripture  in  the  Englibh  Bibli  is  NOT  vrriATxn  by 

THE  nimh  rn  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege  ;  and  im  it  i\  aw  copy 

OF  THE  TRANSLATION  IN  COMMON  USE  THBRJt  IS  NOTHING  TO  B7. 
FOUND  which  can  RENDER  THE  TEXT  OF  SCRIPTURE  UNWORTHY 
oi'  THI  CONEIDENCE  of  IMF.  i  n  i.Fv  i:  n  FD.  .  .  .  And  those  classes  of 
the  community,  amongat  whom  the  Bible  most  largely  circulates, 

should  be  told  thai,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  put  into  their 
hands,  THERE  is  NEITHER    PERVERSION    NOB    OBSCURATION    of  TIIK 

truth.     The  Bibles  of  tin  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London"  [that 

is,  the  king's  printers']  "presses,  recently  issued,  are  most  beauti- 
ful books)  and  certainly,  in  respect  to  the  important  purposes  of 

their  publication  and  Use,  xiw   BE   READ   WITHOUT    DISTRUST.      Wo 

do  not  affirm  them  to  be  immaculate,  but  they  afford  no  qroundb 
for  such  imputations  as  those  which  have  been,  we  regret  to  say, 
so  inconsiderately  and  so  reproachfully  directed  against  them!" 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  i\.'  p.  533.) 

3.  The  New  Testament,  with  References  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length,  so  that  the  Parallel  Texts  may  be  seen  at  one 
view.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  M.A.  London,  1722.  Se- 
cond edition,  1742.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  editor  of  this  useful  publication  has  given,  for  the  most  part, 
all  the  references  in  the  then  last  and  fullest  edition  of  the  Bible, 
together  with  a  great  number  collected  by  himself;  and  has  further 
added  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  the  marginal  render- 
ings, and  several  good  notes  on  really  difficult  passages,  together 
with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  procured  at  a 
very  high  price. 

4.  Scientia  Biblica ;  being  a  copious  Collection  of  Parallel 
Passages,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
words  at  length,  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  con- 
linn  the  different  clauses  of  each  verse;  together  with  the  text 
at  large,  in  Greek  and  English,  the  various  readings  and  the 
chronology.     London,  1825.     3  vols.  8vo. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  royal  8vo.  Its  design  is  to  ex- 
pound Scripture  by  Scripture:  with  'his  view  the  different  x  erses 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neatly  printed  by  themselves,  m  (Jreek 
and  English  ;  and  below  them  is  placed  (in  words  at  Length) a  new 
selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of 
great  labour  and  research,  and  is  calculated  to  save  much  time  and 
trouble  to  biblical  students.  The  typographical  execution  is  very 
neat. 

5.  The  Collateral  Bible;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
in  which  the  corresponding  texts  are  brought  together  in  one 
view,  and  arranged  in  a  familiar  and  easy  manner.  By  William 
M'ConiCLE,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Elt,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  Gregory Brssli,  A.M.  Philadelphia,  1826-1828.  3  vols. 
4to.     [Containing  the  Old  Testament.] 

In  this  work  the  best  marginal  references  are  printed  nt  largo 
and  in  connection  with  every  passage;  by  which  means  every  pa- 
rallel or  related  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume  is  brought  at  onOfl 
under   the   eye.   so   as    to    present    the    whole    scope  and    subject   of 

every  text  at  a  single  v  lew .    On  i e  passages  the  referent  es  are 

extremely  copious.    This  work,  which  in  England  is  extremely 

rare  and  dear,  is  very  neally  printed  i  and   some  useful  Tables  are 

prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

0.  A  new  Self-Interpreting  Testament,  containing  many  thou- 
sands of  Various  !>'•  adtnga  and  Parallel  Passages,  collected  from 
the  most  approved  Translators  and  Biblica]  Critics,  including  all 
those  of  the  authorized  Version;  and  set  under  the  Text  in 
words  at  length.  With  Introductory  Arguments,  concerning  the 
Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of  each  Book;  a  Reconcilia- 
tion of  seeming  ( 'ontradictions ;  and  the  Meaning  and  Pronun- 
ciation of  Scripture  Proper  Names.  By  the  Rev. John  Piai  is. 
London,  1827, royal  4to. ;  also  in  1  vola>8vo. 

The    plan  Of  this    work   dilfers    from    that    adopted    in  "Scientia 

Biblica."    In  the  Srsl   place,  the  Greek  teil  is  omitted;  and  the 

parallel  pas>ajcs  here  lmvcii  at  length  are  much  less  numerous. 
The  compiler  professes  lo  have  proceeded  on  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion, and  to  have  inserted  apposite  texts,  while  he  has  rejected  all 
such  as  were  not  really  parallel.  Little  that  I-  new  is  eonlessedly 
lo  be  found  in  this  publication,  in   preparing   which   the  editor   ho- 

nourably  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  lal rs  of 

Mr.  I'ov  i\o.  :i.  in  this  page),  and  of  Mr.  Crnttwell,  in  hut  edition 
oi  ihe  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson's  Notes,  and  the  various  render- 
preceding  translators.  The  introductions  |o  each  Uiok  are 
|j  i.ii.i  s  v.ral  genealogical  tables  are  prenxed,aod 
ihe  work  terminates  with  a  reconciliation  of  ihirtj  -eight  seemingly 
discrepant  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various 
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miscellaneous  observations  for  understanding  it:  a  collection  of 
the  principal  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah and  his  Kingdom ;  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  New 
Testament  Proper  Names  ;  a  Table  of  Scripture  Weights,  Mea- 
sures, and  Time ;  and  an  Index  to  the  New  Testament  History, 
Which  is  copied  from  that  usually  annexed  to  the  quarto  editions  of 
our  authorized  Version. 

7.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  comprising  the  Sacred  Text 
of  these  Books,  with  the  most  copious  Marginal  References 
annexed  to  each  clause  of  each  verse,  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lambert  Coghlan,  D.D.  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians:  With 
Parallel  Texts  printed  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Simcoe. 
London,  1833,  foolscap  4to. 

These  very  copious  parallel  texts  are  selected  from  the  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  from  Mr.  Piatt's  Self-interpreting  New 
Testament,  from  Mr.  Cruttwell's  Concordance  of  Parallels,  from  the 
parallel  references  given  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  and  from  other  sources. 

Jlnglo-Romish  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  Holie  Bible  faithfvlly  translated  into  English  ovt  of  the 
Avthentical  Latin.  Diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greeke,  and  other  Editions  in  diuers  languages.  With  Argv- 
ments  of  the  Bookes,  and  Chapters:  Annotations:  Tables:  and 
other  helpes  for  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text :  for  discouerie 
of  corruptions  in  some  late  translations  :  and  for  clearing  Contro- 
versies in  Religion.  By  the  English  College  of  Doway.  Printed 
at  Doway  by  Lavrence  Kellam.     1609-10.   2  vols.  4to. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  Iesvs  Christ,  translated  faithfvlly 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke, 
and  other  editions  in  diuers  languages :  Vvith  Arguments  of 
bookes  and  chapters,  Annotations,  and  other  necessarie  helpes, 
for  the  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the  dis- 
couerie of  the  Corrvptions  of  diuers  late  translations,  and  for 
cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these  daies :  In  the 
English  College  of  Rhemes.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  Iohn  Fogny. 
1582,  4to. 

These  are  the  first  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  they 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with.  Fine  copies  of  them  are  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  Scriptures  any  longer.from  the  common  people,  printed  an 
English  New  Testament  at  Rheims:  it  was  translated,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Douay  Bible),  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which 
are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Worthington:  the  translators  were 
William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard 
Bristow.  This  translation,  with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New- 
Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which  alone  is 
used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country.  The  translators  retained 
the  words  azymes,  tunike,  holocaust,  pasche,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and 
adequate  English  terms  by  which  to  render  them;  and  thus  con- 
trived to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Hence  the 
historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  "a  translation 
which  needed  to  be  translated ;"  and  that  its  editors  "  by  all  means 
laboured  to  suppress  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence  or  other." 
Our  learned  countryman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  solicited  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  refute  this  translation:  but,  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibited  from 
proceeding  further  by  Archbishop  Whitgift;  who,  judging  it  im- 
proper that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  William  Fulke  in 
his  place.  By  him  the  divines  of  Rheims  were  refuted  with  great 
spirit  and  ability.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Cartwright's  confutation  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Abbot;  both  of  them  were  accompanied 
with  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  the  titles  of 
their  publications  are  subjoined. 

(1.)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated 
out  of  the  vulgar  Latine,  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  with  arguments  of  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  An- 
notations, pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers 
translations,  and  to  clear  the  controuersies  of  these  dayes.  With 
the  authorized  English  Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such 
arguments,  glosses,  and  annotations,  as  contain  manifest  impiety 
or  heresy,  treason  and  slander,  against  the  Catholic  Church  of 
God,  and.  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  Fulke,  D.D.  London,  1617; 
1633,  folio. 

This  elaborate  work  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  again  re- 
printed in  1601.    That  late  elegant  scholar  and  pious  divine,  the 


Rev.  James  Hervey  (though  sometimes  rather  too  candid  and  in- 
discriminate in  his  public  recommendations  of  books),  passed  the 
following  very  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  performance: — 
He  styles  it  "a  valuable  piece  of  ancient  controversy  and  criticism, 
full  of  sound  divinity,  weighty  arguments,  and  important  observa- 
tions;" adding, — "would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover 
the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual 
blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose." 

(2.)  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists'  Translation,  Glosses,  and 

Annotations  of  the  New  Testament.    By  Thomas  Cartwright. 

London,  1618,  folio. 

In  1749,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  and  many  in  the  notes,  was  published  from 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Chaloner,  titular  bishop  of  Debra,  and  one  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  of  the  Romish  Church  in  England.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  printed  at  different  times  and  in  different  sizes. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgat:  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in 
divers  languages;  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Doway,  a.  d.  1609;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, first  published  by  the  English  College  at  Rhemes,  a.  d. 
1582.  With  Annotations,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clementin  Edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  reverend  Doc- 
tor Trot,  R.C.A.B.    Dublin,  1816,  4to. 

This  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible  was  commenced  by  a 
Romish  bookseller  at  Cork,  and  circulated  in  numbers,  under  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
puted one  of  his  clergy  (the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  of  Denmark-street, 
Chapel)  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve  the  said  Bible  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  publisher's  bankruptcy,  his  assignee  (a  Protestant 
bookseller)  purchased  the  unfinished  part,  and  resolved  to  perfect 
the  work  in  order  to  cover  his  own  losses.  He  affixed  to  the  title 
the  name  of  a  Romish  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  work,  on  condition,  that  the  same  Romish  clergyman  continued 
to  correct  the  unfinished  part.  In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  found  their  way  into  England;  where  the  mur- 
derous and  implacable  spirit  of  some  of  its  notes,  and  also  the  cha- 
racters of  cardinal  Allen  and  other  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  original  publication  of  the  text  and  notes 
of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  were  briefly  but  severely  exposed  in 
the  British  Critic  for  September,  1817  (pp.  297 — 308.) ;  and  much 
more  fully  in  the  Courier  London  Newspaper  of  Oct.  11,  and  23, 
1817.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  this  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Romish  Bible,  and  of  the  subsequent  unsatisfactory  dis- 
claimer of  the  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  on  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenney's  "  Enquiry  concerning  some  of  the  Doctrines 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (London,  1818),  pp  65 — 118., 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  abridged. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions,  in 
divers  languages :  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  at  Doway, 
A.n.  1609;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Rheims,  a.  d.  1582.  With  Annotations, 
References,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Index.  The 
whole  revised  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Dublin  and  London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  easily  accessible  edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  altered  for  the  better,  and 
made  conformable  to  our  Protestant  authorized  version,  in  several 
instances,  which  had  been  stigmatized  by  Roma?iis!s  as  heretical! 
(See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible,  pp.  19 — 21.)  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  translators  of  the  Rheimish  Testament  have  taken  various 
liberties  with  the  Sacred  Text,  which  would  have  been  denounced 
as  heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the  word 
of  God.  As  the  liberties  here  referred  to  are  equally  taken  with 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1825,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  them  put  upon  record. 

(1.)   Words  not  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  but  FOiSTEn  into 

THE  TEXT  IN  THE  A.VGLO-ROMISH  VERSION. 

In  2  Pet.  i.  10.  we  have  "  by  good  works"  inserted. — "  Where- 
fore, brethren,  labour  more  that  by  good  works  you  may  make  sure 
your  calling  and  election." 

Those  words,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  they  have  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translators  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever;  as  "  their"'  in  Matt.  iv. 
20.,  "  are"  in  Matt.  v.  3,  4,  5.  &c,  "  garments"  in  Matt.  xi.  8. 

(2.)  Words  omitted  in  the  Anglo-Romish  Version,  which  are 
found  in  the  original  Greek  Text. 

In  Matt.  ii.  18.  the  words  "and  weeping,"  are  omitted  after  "la- 
mentation." So  in  Malt.  xxvi.  59.,  "and  elders"  are  omitted  after 
"chief  priests." 

In  Acts  ii.  47.  the  words  "  to  the  church"  are  omitted.  The  sen 
fence  runs  thus:  "  And  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  the 
saved,"  or,  those  who  were  saved.    In  the  Anglo-Romish  Version 
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wo  read,  "an«l  iho  Lord  increased  daily  together  such  aa  should 
be  sa\ rii." 

In  Rom.  xi.  6.  a  whole  sentence  is  omitted,  forming  die  latter 
part  of  the  verse:  "And  if  ce,  it  is  not  now  bj  works;  other- 

wise grace  is  no  mon  if  of  works,  then  is  ii  no  mart 

grace:  otherwise  wori  work."    Tins   last  sentence   is 

altogether  omitted!  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed  additions 
in  and  subtractions  from  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dent  rii.  3:».  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  l'J.1 

5.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  ami  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  and  divers  Translations  in  vulgar  Lang 
diligently  compared  and  revised.  Together  with  Annotations 
upon  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  marginal 
Notes  upon  other  difficult  texts  of  the  same,  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Books  of  the  -New  Testament,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Iiiteral  .Sense.  By  C.[orrielius]  N.[abt]  C,[onsultissime] 
F.[acultatisJ  P.farisiensis]  D.[octor.]   1718-19,  8vo. 

This  edition  has  no  place  or  printer's  name;  but  Dr.  I 

tat  it  was  printed  at  Dublin.    (Prospectus  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, p.  110.)    See  a  lull  account  of  it  in  Lewis's  Hist  of  English 
■ion-,  pp.  356 — 363.  (8vo.  edition.) 

6.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
with  Annotations.  By  R.  W.[etiiam]  D.[iiaeensis]  P.fjrofessdr.] 
1 730-39,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  also  is  without  place  or  printer's  name:  it  is  sup- 
posed i"  hue  lii  en  printed  at  Dnuay.  .See  an  account  of  it  m 
Lewis's  History,  pp.  303 — 305. 


JVelsh  Version. 

Y  BeiM  Cysoogr-Lan.  Bef  yjt  hen  Destament,  a'r  Newydd. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Christopher  Barker, 
L588,  folio. 

From  an  epistle  <>f  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's, 
prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  primed  in  l;'»tj7,  we  learn 
thai  there  was  a  British  or  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant 
about   ii  not  before)  the  year  1527,  though  the  translator's  name  is 

not  known.      Some  oilier  small  and  ilelaehed   passages  of  Scripture 

appear  also  to  lia\o  lieen  translated  into  this  language  in  the  reign 
ill    kin-    Edward  \l.,  which   were  printed,  in  all   probability,  lor 

of  Ins  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  efficient  ten  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 

principality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
dialect  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Khz.  c.  28.  , 
enactine  that  the  old  and  .New  Testaments,  together  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  the  British  or 

tongue;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
'.i  St  isaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  Llandaf£  and  Here- 
ford. They  wen-  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and 
to  take  care  under  a  penalty  of  X'lo  on  each  of  them)  that  such  a 
number  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  March  1,  1560,  as 
WOuld  furnish  copies  tO  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish 
church,  and  chapel  of  ease,  within  their  respect i\  e  dioceses,  w  here 

Welsh  was  commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  ai  London, 
the  first  translation  of  die  .New  Testament  The  translators  were 
Iluei,  Chanter  of  Si.  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry, 
learning,  and  piety-  Boj  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  British  tongue  till  more  than  twenty  yean 
after  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament  The  person  chiefly 
concerned  in  rendering  this  important  service  io  the  ancient  Hri- 
lons,  was  Willi. mi   Morgan,  D.D.,  who  was  bishop  of  Llandaff  in 

1595,  front  Which   see  be  was,    in    1604,  translated  to   that    of  Saint 

He  fast  translated  the  entiri  Old  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and  also  revised  and  corrected  the 
for  mi  r  version  of  the  New  Testament,  both  of  which  were  printed, 
in  one  volume  folio,  in  1588,  During  the  reign  of  James  [.die 
Welsh  version  underwent  a  further  examination  and  correction 
loan  Dr.  Parr  in  the  seeof  Saint  Asaph.   This 

on,  which   is   usually  called    Parry's  Bible,  is  the 
ol  all  subsequent  editions.    Ii  was  printed  at  London 
Seventj   yean  afterwards,  another  folio  edition   was   printed  at 
•  Ixford,  ondi  r  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1690,   These  folia 
oni  were  intended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  ibr  the  use 
of  i  loir.  In- ;  so  that,  lor  upwards  oi  seven:;,'  yean  from  the  settle- 
ment id  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion mule  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in  genecal  with 
of  the  Scriptures.    The  honour  of  the  Erst  supply  of  ibis 
kind  is  dm-  in  one  or  more  citizen,  oi   London,  at  who  o  private 
expense  an  octavo  edition  was  pruned  in  1630.     In  1654  and  1678, 
two  other  octavo  editions  appeared;  the  latter  "i 

of  8000  copies,  to  the  publici n  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge, 

■j  learnt  d  nooi  ■  only  contributed  very  largely 

out  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions  from 

1  Brief  History  of  the  1  I  Roman 

I 
•  On-  reader  will  Sod  i  ml  ol  Mr  Gou  ■ 

volenl  .in. I  pious  undertakings  In  Art  rib  I  ..  on  his 

death     Works,  voL.IL.  pp.  9t0— 349  -•..-  Londoa,1890 
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numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  individuals.  The  next  octavo 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  published  m  1690,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  bv  Mr.  David  Jones;  who  vv  as 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  some  ministers  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don.   Tins  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  and  also  the  most  numerous  ;  il,e  editor,  ii  is  said,  bav  mg 
distributed    not    fewer   than   ten   thousand   copies.3     Dur 

eighteenth   century.  Six  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were    prmled, 

chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  venerable  Societi  ron 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  viz.  in  1718,  1727,  1746,  L752, 

1769  or  1770,  and  1799.     This  l;i-t  ed n  consisted  of  U  n  thousand 

copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  C non  Prayer,  and  singing  Psalms, 

two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testament  Ample 
as  this  edition  was,  in  a  lew  years,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  became 
extremely  scarce  and  dear  lii  the  Principality:  and  in  1808,  some 
pious  mid  benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impression]  the 
circumstances  connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society-4  Their  attention 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  wants  of  the  Principality:  in 
1806,8  large  and  very  correct  stereotype  impression  of  the  New 
Testament  was  i>sued,  winch  obtained  a  rapid  sale;  and  subse- 
quent editions  have  been  printed,  particularly  a  very  neat  pocket 
edition,  executed  for  the  Society  by  Ins  majesty's  printers,  in  1825. 
In  In:.' I,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  defrayed 
the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crown  octavo,  of  th(  Welsh  Bible, 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Psalms.     Ii  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the 

University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  i t  beautiful  specimens 

of  typography  ever  printed;  BO  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  are 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue. 


Irish  Version. 
The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  late  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  With  the  New  Testament,  translated  hy  William 
O'Doinhiiuill.  [In  the  vernacular  Irish  character.]  London, 
1685-81,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  having  been  translated  into  Irish  by  Dr. 
William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Bedell  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Vrdagh  in  1629)  procured  the 
Old  Testameiri  to  be  translated  by  a  Mr.  King;  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  executed  it  from  the  English  version. 
Bedett,  therefore, revised  and  compared  ii  with  the  Hebrew,  the 

Seplii'.iginl,  and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  lie  supported  Mr. 
King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability;  and 
when  the  translation  was  finished,  he  Would  have  printed  ft  in  his 
own  house,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by 
the  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  translation,  however,  escaped  llif 
bands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequently  printed  in  1685,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hort.  Robert  Boyle.6  What  editions  were  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  century, -the  author  of  the  present  work  has 
no)  been  able  to  ascertain.    The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  s.h  iety 

early  exerted  itself  tOSUpply  the  w:inl  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage.    In  1811,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  j 

and  ill  1813,  the  Bible  was  slerootypi  d.     A  handsome  OCtavo  edition 

of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  Irish  character,  was  printed  by  Ins  na- 
ji  sty's  printers  at  Dublin,  in  1827. 


Mantes  Version. 
Yn  Vihle  Casherick;  goafll  stiagh  yn  Chenn  Chonaant,  ae  yn 
conaantNoa:  vein  ny  Chied  Ghlaraghyn;  <Iy  Kiaralagh  Chyn- 
dait  ayns  Gailck;  ta  shandy  ghra,  Chengej  ny  Mayrey  Elian 
Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  lhaiht  ayns  Kialteenyn.  Whitehaven, 
1775,   It... 

Towards  the  i  lose  of  bis  life,  the  truly  ven<  ruble  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  Dr. Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan  lor  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks language ;  but  be  did  not  live  to 
make  a  limber  progn  is  than  to  pro*  ore  the  four  Gospi  Is  and  Ads 
of  the  Apostles  io  be  translated,  and  to  print  at  h,s  own  expense 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  II is  exemplary  successor,  Bishop  lld- 
desley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version  of  the 
iNew  Testament,  which,  bv  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  other  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, he  was  enabled  in  print  between  the  years  1756  and  1760. 
In  1766,  be  was  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefactions,  t" 
undertake  a  Manks  \  ersiog  of  i he  old  Testament,  which  was  com- 
pleted onlj  two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  .November. 
[772.'  [n  1775,  the  entin  Bible  was  printed  ai  the  expense  of  the 
Bame  venerable  society,  al  Whitehaven,  in  one  volume  quarto :  it 
i-  very  neatlj  printi  d  in  three  columns  on  a  p 

In  [819,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  octavo  edition  ofth; 
Bible  was  executed  by  his  majesty's  printers,  lor  the  British  and 
Bible  Society. 

»  i.i, ",■ .  Ions  of 

Hie  Bible,  1 1 

i  See  the  Rev.  John  n  n  f  the  B  I  n  Bible 

S I-,,  vol   I.  pp.  I     12.  13 

i       i  tpliia  Brit  .inn.  ...  .on.  I.-  Ii.  .1. 11,  v.. I   a   p.  136  2.) edition 

«  chali  i  Dii  Lionary,  vol.  xvll  pp    110  from  Id 

Butler's  Memoirs  of  tip  ii 
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Gaelic  Version. 

Leabraichean  an  T-seann  Tiomnaidh,  air  an  tarruing  o'n 
chcud  chanain  chum  Gaelic  alban  naich  ;  agus  air  an  cur  a 
mache  le  h-ugdarras  ardsheanaidh  eaglais  na  h-alba.  Duncidin 
[The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  Language.  Edinburgh],  1826,  4to. 

The  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  has 
the  honour  of  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect.  The  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  minister  of  Killin.  and  print- 
ed at  their  expense  in  1765:  it  bears  a  high  character  for  fidelity  and 
accuracy.  The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  detached  portions  or  volumes,  at  different 
times,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit,  viz.  The  prophetical 
books,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  books  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Lnss  (son  of  the  translator  of 
the  New  Testament),  in  three  parts,  which  appeared  successively  in 
the  years  1783,  1787,  and  1801.  In  1796  the  first  edition  of  the 
.New"  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society  published  another, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  And  as  some  of  the  first  print- 
ed volumes  of  the"  Old  Testament  were  so  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber, in  1802,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of 
the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society's  own  schools  in  par- 
ticular, a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  was  printed. 
Three  parts  out  of  four,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  had 
been  divided,  were  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  simplici- 
ty, and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  the  original  text  as  the  idiom 
of  the  respective  languages  would  admit.  As  the  style  of  the  fourth 
part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from  this  sim- 
plicity, it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  care.  From 
this  corrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Society 
in  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as  the 
Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  numerous 
demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced  prices 
by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.1 In  1816,  this  Gaelic  version  of  the  Bible  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
quarto  edition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible:  it  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  well  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
superintend"  the  work.  This  edition,  with  a  revised  Gaelic  Metri- 
cal Version  of  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  on  certain  portions  of 
Scripture  subjoined  to  it,  was  completed  in  the  year  1826.  It  was 
then  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  authorize  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  bounds  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language.1 

[ii.]  Versions  in  the  Languages  spoken  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe. 
1.  German  Versions. 
Luther's  Version, 
And  the  Versions  derived  from  it. 
As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being  the  country  where  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals of  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  its  inhabitants.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year  1466,  a  German 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown.2  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation  commenced, 
when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
general  use  of  his  countrymen.  His  first  publication  comprised  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlin.  These 
appeared  in  1517;  and  were  followed  by  the  New  Testament,  in 
1522;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523  ;  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
remaining  historical  books,  in  1524  ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.  In  1526,  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
Habakkuk  ;  in  1528,  those  of  Zachariah  and  Isaiah  ;  in  1529,  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  ;  in  1530,  the  book  of  Daniel,  together 
with  the  remaining  apocryphal  books  ;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of 
Psalms  ;  anil  1531  anil  1532,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All 
these  |jortions  of  Luther's  translations  are  of  extreme  rarity  :  in  the 
revision  of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  the  learn- 
ed and  candid  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with 
eminent  men  on  various  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to 
render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possible.  Further  to  ensure  its 
accuracy,  a  select  party  of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Lu- 
ther at  Witlemberg,  to  revise  every  sentence  which  he  bad  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Melancthon  collated  the 
Greek  original,  Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  professors  the  Rab- 
binical writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John  Bugenhagen,  and  Matthew 
Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid.      The  whole  Bible  thus  re- 

»  Addressofthe  Society  in  Scotland  fur  propagating  Christinn  Knowledge, 
1803  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  205,  206.  3f 4— 316.  'in 
1820,  a  Gaelic  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  completed 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

»  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  work  is  in  the  splendid  collection  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer. See  a  description  of  it  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i. 
pp.  42-47. 


vised  was  first  published  in  1530, and  again  in  1534, 1541,  and  1545.3 
Luther  made  his  version  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  durst  charge  him 
with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  translation  is  represented 
as  being  uncommonly  clear  and  accurate,  and  its  style  in  a  high 
degree  pure  and  elegant.  Having  originally  been  published  in  de- 
tached portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  successively  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  Luther's  version  produced  sudden  and  al- 
most incredible  effects,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  (lunch  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
persons.4  Since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  times  without  num- 
ber ;  and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  servedas  the  basis  of  several 
other  translations,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in 
1533-4.  Its  authors  are  not  known.3  This  version  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Bugenhagen  (or  Bugenhagius),  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  supplied 
short  notes,  and  also  arguments  to  the  different  books. 

(2.)  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1588,  in  quarto,  by 
the  command  of  Bogislaus  XIII.  duke  of  Pomerania;  it  was  made 
from  the  Wirtemberg  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

(3.)  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Chris- 
tian HI.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagen: 
it  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament6 
had  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently 
revised  and  corrected  in  the  reigns  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
IV.  kings  of  Denmark;  the  revision,  made  by  command  of  the  last- 
mentioned  monarch,  is,  we  believe,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding 
editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  which,  how  ever,  are  said  to  vary 
considerably  from  Luther's  German  version. — In  1823,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Danish 
language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands:  the  Danish 
and  Faroese  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

(4.)  The  Icelandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oddur  Gottshalkson 
(whose  father  filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum),  and  printed  in 
Denmark,  in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  III.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, by  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all 
the  Sundays  in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Hialteson,  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  edition  of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the 
compiler  having  availed  himself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing 
out  the  lessons  of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  were  translated  by  Gissur  Eincerson,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed 
in  the  same  year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  noticed, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Ice- 
landic, through  the  unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gud- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  undertaking  himself,  but  also  obtained  a  munificent 
donation  from  Frederic  II.,  with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-dollar  in 
aid  of  the  work  from  every  church  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  known 
what  share  this  eminent  prelate  had  in  the  translation,  which  is 
considered  as  the  production  of  different  hands.  Gottshalkson's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old- 
Testament,  was  adopted,  after  having  been  revised  by  Gud brand. 
This  edition  has  always  been  very  highly  esteemed,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  preferred 
before  more  modern  translations.  A  second  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thor 
lak  Skuleson,  bishop  of  that  see;  by  whom  it  was  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  This  is  the  standard  text  from  which  the  two  most 
recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have  been  printed.7 

3  For  further  particulars  relative  to  Luther's  German  Version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  of  Philip  Melancthon,  by  Francis  Cox, 
M.A.,  pp.  206—213.  (2d  edit.),  and  also  to  Dr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Bib- 
lical Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271—300.  Of  the  editions  of  Luther's  versions 
above  noticed,  the  venerable  Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  re- 
vising and  correcting  that  of  1541.  It  was  beautifully  printed  in  two  folio 
volumes,  and  ornamented  with  woodcuts.  A  Unique  Copy  of  this  edition, 
which  had  been  Luther's  own  copy,  and  constantly  used  by  him  until  his 
decease,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwards  (formerly  an  eminent 
bookseller),  of  Manor  House,  near  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  On  the  sale  of  his 
choice  library  by  auction,  in  t313,  these  precious  volumes  were  purchased 
by  Geo.  Ilibbert,  Esq.  for  the  sum  of  89/.  5s.  6r/.  (See  a  description  of  them 
copied  from  the  sale  catalogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  De- 
cameron, vol.  iij.  pp.  123,  124.,  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxxxv. 
part  i.  p.  254.)  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  in  1829,  this  copy  of 
Luther's  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  for  the  sum  of  255/. 
Fac-similesofthe  handwritings  of  the  venerable  reformers,  Luther,  Bugen- 
hagen, Melancthon,  and  Major  (into  whose  possession  this  copy  succes- 
sively passed),  are  given  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  p.  481. 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

«  Another  Lower  Saxon  Version  from  the  Vulgate  was  printed  at  Lubeck 
in  1494,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice 
of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  55— 58. 

s  An  interesting  account  of  this  version  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his 
"Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish)  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Copenhagen,  1313,  4to. 

i  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
"Historical  View  of  the  Translation  and  different  Editions  of  the  Icelandic 
Scriptures,"  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  249—306.)  of  his  very  interesting 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  1811  and  1815.  Svo. 
Edinburgh,  1818. 
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(5.)  The  Swedish  Version  was  panda  from  the  iir-i  edition  of 
Luther's  German  Translation;  il  was  begun  by  Laurence  Vndreas, 
and  finJahed  by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  al  UpaaLia  1641, 
by  i lie  command  of  <  Instat  us  I.,  kim;  of  Sweden. 

The  Dutch  Translation  appeared  in  1560,  and  after  being 
repeatedly  printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  transla- 
tion, "I  which  an  account  i>  given  in  page   13.   infra. 

(7— H>.  The  Finnish  \  ersion  was  printed  al  Stockholm  in  1642,1 
iiml  again  in  1643^  the  Lettish  (or  Livanian)  was  made  by  Ernest 
Gluck,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Livonia,  \\!u>  completed  il 
between  the  yean  1680  and  1688:  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  al 
Riga,  in  1689,-3  the  Sorabic  or  Wendith  (a  dialecl  spoken  in  Upper 
Lusatia  .  :n  Bautzen  Budiasse  .  in  1728,  and  again  in  17-1:2;  and  the 
Lithuanian,  m  kmii'j-i"  rg    Regiomonti),  in  173:"). 

Valuable  as  Luther's  (lerman  translation  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  il  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  whose  producttona  are  enumerated  by 
Walchiua.4  Luther's  translation)  reformed  by  the  Zuinglians  and 
Calvinists,  was  printed,  in  various  editions,  al  Neustadt,  between 
the  years  1679  and  1695;  al  Herborn  in  1696,  1698,  1701-5-8,  and 
21;  al  Heidelberg  in  1617  and  1618,  and  many  timei  since;  al 
Caasel  in  L602;  and  al  Basle  in  1651,  1659,  and  m  the  laal  century 
very  frequently. 

Between  die  yean  1585  and  1529,  I Fuda  published  al  Zurich 

a  German-Svi  iss  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  for  as  he  could, 
he  availed  himself  of  Buch  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  were  then 
printed.  In  1667,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  LeoJuda's  trans- 
lation was  published  al  Zurich:  the  alterations  and  corrections  in 
ii  are  so  numerous,  thai  il  is  considered  as  a  nevi  translation,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Zurich  version  of  Leo  Juda.  ••  Ii  was  undertaken 
by  Hottinger,  Miiller,  Zeller,  Eoffmeister,  and  others,  and  eon- 
ducted  with  great  care  and  precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  thai  punued  by  our  own  admirable 
translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  copied  from  it,  this  ver- 
sion is  more  particularly  desen  ing  of  notice.  When  flu  se  Li  arned 
mi  ii  iiui  together,  Hottinger  ana  Miiller  had  each  of  them  the 
Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands:  Zeller  bad  the  Old  Zurich  ver- 
sion; Wasser  took  the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Diodati  and  Parens' 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible;  Hoflmeister  had  the  Septuaginl  and  the 
Junio-Tremellian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian  Bible. 
Winn  any  difference  arose,  the  poinl  was  argued  by  them  all; 
each  was  called  upon  to  give  hie  opinion  of  the  translation  which 
WSS  in  his  hands:  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  which,  alter  ma- 
ture consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew."6 

As  the  Zurich  edition  differe  very  materially  from  thai  of  Luther, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  (nun  the  Latin  version  of  Junius 

nnd  Trcmellius,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared 
in  detached  portions  between  the  years  H'.or>  and  1604,  and  was 
repeatedly  printed  during  the  seventeenth  eeniury.  Piscator's 
venion,  having  become  very  Bcarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  the 
Biblical  and  Divinity  Professon,  and  three  paston  of  the  Helvetic 
church,  who  have  corrected  its  orthography,  and  such  words  as 
have  become  obsolete,  previously  man  edition  of  B000  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible,  and  4000  copies  of  the  .New  Testament,  which 
n  executed  by  the  Berne  Bible  Society,  aided  by  a  pecuni- 
ary grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  versions  made  by  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Romish  divines  i  some  of  them 
appeared  almost   as  early  as  thai  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 

they  are    irreallv  inferior 'in    |x>int   of  perspicuity.     Three  of  these 

are  particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz. 

I     Thai  of  John  Detemberger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 

thai  he  Was  utterly  unlit  l< >r  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  acknowledge  thai  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
lie  took  much  from  Luther,  againsl  whom,  however,  he  vehemently 
inveighs.     Mis  translation  was  finl  published  al  Mayence  in  1534, 

and  has  been  several  times  printed  smce  that  time. 

ih e  version   which   hears  the  name  of  John  Eckius.     lie 
■  r|  only  the  <>i,i  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by 
Jen. me  Era  er.     It  was  finl  published  is  1537, and  has  also  been 
repeatedly  printed. 

::.  The  venion  of  Caspar  tJlenberg,  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  archbishop'  and  elector  of  Co- 
il preferred  by  those  of  Ins  own  communion  to  all  the  other 
German  veniona  He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of.  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  translation  finl  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  under- 
gone \  ery  numerous  impn   - 

The    three    translations  JUSl    noticed    inelude    the  Old    and   New 

Testaments.    In  addition  to  them,  three  nevt  versions  of  the  .New 

■  This  eiiiii,.M  was  sceompsnled  with  a  translatloD  In  the  Etthontan  lan- 
poken  in  Mm-  province  ol  I  •  *sllj  dl  I 

unit  Iiiiil'ii:il"-,  h.-iim  i  lonely  allied  to  the  Finnish.     Bp.  Mai  n 

Transuul  I  Uslecl  ol  the  B  thonian,  calledthe 

Darpaiian  Eithonian,  Into  wbii  ■       I  askuedand 

published  in  the 

>Aii  Scriptures  Into  the  Kan  poken  In 

i  t,       i    iland).  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  direc- 

tion ol  the  >i  Petersb  but  n  is  not  known  whether  this 

uncle  from  the  Finnish,  or  not 

i  ii,  ,  i:        rches,  p,  111      v 

lament   both  In  I  I  B 

ii  i  -     ivonian  dialect. 

4  Wall  i.ii  BlbUothecs  I  -      eta,  vol  tv,  pp  1  ■ 

1  \n  ii  ii  liiki-r '  s  Inquiry  into  the  Inti  rpretation  ol  ihc  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  Europe,  p,  33,  Cambridge,  i  19 


Testamenl  have,  within  a  lew  years,  been  circulated  very  largely 
among  the  Romanists  of  Germany,  who  have  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  Seripiures,  notwithstanding  the  formulations  of  the 
Papal  See  agains^  them.    Of  two  of  these  venione,  the  Batistas 

edition,  and   that  executed   hy  -M.  GoSSner,  a  learned   Romish  priest, 

formerly  of  Munich,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
authentic  particulan;  the  third  was  executed  about  die  year  1813; 
by  the  Rev.  Leander  Von  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  in  conjunction  with  Ins  brother.  It  is  made  <li- 
recdy  from  the  Greek,  and  baa  been   recommended  by  the  finl 

Protestant  clergymen  at  Dresden   and   Zurich,6  as  well  as  I ". 

ral   authorities   among    the    literati  of  the    Romish  communion,  as 

exhibiting  a  pure  and  correct  version  of  the  sacred  original.'' 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  old  Testament,  m  the  dia- 
led spoken  by  the  Jews  iii  Germany,  called  the  Jewish-German. 
One  was  made  by  Joseph  Jose]  Hen  Alexander,  and  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679:  previously  to  publica- 
tion it  was  revised  by  Kahhi  .Meir  Stern,  chief  rabbi  at  the  syna- 
gogue at  Amsterdam.  The  other  Jew  ish-<  lerman  translation  was 
executed  by  Kahhi  Jekuthiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  hy 
I'ri  Veihseh  Kin  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  Kortholt 
terms  this  translator  a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  charges  him  with 
ha\  u n:  disguised  ei  rtain  prophecies  relative  to  the  .Messiah,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Jewish  predilections,  of  these  two  semi-barba- 
rous, unfaithful,  and  now  almost  universally  neglected  translations, 
which  ean  he  of  no  use  whatever  in  Scripture  criticism,  Carpsov 
has  given  an  account,  with  specimens.*  And  as  the  (ii  riuan  Jews 
an-  at  tins  time  said  to  he  animated  by  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  a 
Jewish-German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  lately  been 
printed  liir  their  benefit,  at.  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

2.  French  Versions. 
The  earliest  attempt  towards  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
French  was  made  by  Jean  <le  Vignay  or  de  vignes,  who  translated 
the  epistles  and  gospels  contained  in  the  Romish  missal,  at  the 
request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  king  of  Fsan.ce,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.''  Later  In  the  same  century, 
Raoul  de  Presles,  or  Praellee,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.  king 
of  France,  translated  the  Bible  into  French  as  far  as  the  Psalms 
or  1'rov  erlis.1"  A  \erv  line  manuscript  of  his  version  is  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  No.  1175.,  in  the  British  Museum.11 
In  1512,  James  le  Fevre,  of  Estaples  (better  known  hy  the  name  of 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis),  published  a  translation  of  St.  Haul's 
epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate;  and  in  1523 he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament    This  was  followed 

by  detached  I ks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  hy  an  edition  of  the 

entire  French  Bible,  translated  hy  himself.  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp,  by  Martin  L'Empereur,  in  1530  (again  in  1534  and  1511), 
and  w  as  re\  ised  hy  the  di\  ines  of  Louvain,  w  hose  edition  appeared 
in  1550,  and  has  since  lieen  repeatedly  printed.  The  translation 
of  Le  Fevre  is  said  lo   lie    the    basis  of  all    the    subsequent    French 

Bibles,  whether  executed  by  Roman  Catholics  oi  Protestania  The 
lirsi  Protestant  French  Bible  was  published  by  Robert  Peter  Olive- 
tan,  with    the    assistance  of  Ins    relative,  the    illustrious   reformer, 

John  Calvin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition  wherever  it  dif- 
fered from  the  Hebrew.  It  was  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  in 
folio;  and  at  Geneva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  with  additional  cor- 
rections hy  Calvin.  Roth  these  editions  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Another  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1588,  revised  hy 
the  college  of  paston  and  professors  of  the  Reformed  church  at 
Geneva  (He/a,  Genlart,  Jaquemot,  Bertram,  and  others,  who  so 
greatly  improved  Olivetan'a  Bible,  both  in  correctness  and  diction, 
that   ii   henceforth  obtained   the   name  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  by 

which  it  is  now  generally  known.  Il  has  ^ •  through  very  nu- 
merous editions,  the  latest  of  w  Inch  is  thai  of  Geneva,  1805,  m 
folio,  and  also  in  three  volumes,  BvO.  re\  ised  by  the  college  ol  pas- 
tors at  Geneva  This  is  confessedly  the  most  elegant  French  ver- 
sion extant;  bul  many  Protestants  have  wished  that  ii  were  a  bi- 
de more  ttterai,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  David  Martin's  revi- 
sion  of  the  Genevan  venion  of  the  French  Bible  (of  which  the 
\ew  Testament  was  printed  in  1696,  al  Utrecht,  in  (to.,  and  the 
entire  Bible  al  Amsterdam,  in  1707.  m  two  folio  volumes),  or  the 
revision  of  Jean-Frdderic  Ostervald ;  tin-  best  ed f  which  is 

said    to    lie    that    printed    at     Ni  uli  hatel,  in   1772,  in  folio,  With   his 

arguments  and  reflections  on  the  different  1 ks  and  chapters  of 

the  Bible.  Ostervald's  revised  text  [frequendy  hut  erroneously 
termed   a   version)   has   heen   several   times   printed.      Another 

French    Protestant  version    made    from    the    Italian    Inmslalion  of 

Diodati)  was  published  in  I562j  which  lor  a  short  tune  was  bald 

o  The  lu'e  Rev,  Dr,  Kiiiihait.  Brat  chaplain  to  the  eoorl  of  Saxony,  sod 
foe  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  \  Bi 

i  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol  H  p  HP, 

t  i 

•  Guiors  ile  Moulins,  run t  St    IVrre  il'Aire,  in  the  diocese  of  Tou- 

raine,  i-  com aly  bul  i  dered  i-  the  tost  Freni  )>  trans- 

lator ol  th.-  Bible.  '  Between  the  years  1291  ami  1294  lie  translated  the  His- 
i'         ' 

which  has  I n  con  to led  with  tin'  Scriptures.    (Townli  •     I 

i  Literature,  »o  ~  ■  '  ''■■'    "  mslatlon 

sreinthi   Royal]  at  P        ;  andauedl lofliwasprlnted  by  order 

i  vim.  to  whom  il  i' 

i"  Townli  r'sl  ,  vol.  II  pp  5    " 

■•;  -  in  the  UiUwthcca  Laiisilowiiiana,  pp.  281, 
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in  estimation  by  the  Calvinists.  The  French  translation  of  Sebas 
rian  Castalio,  who  was  but  indifferently  skilled  in  that  language, 
appeared  at  Basil  in  1655  ;  being  accommodated  to  his  Latin  ver- 
sion above  noticed,  it  was  liable  to  the  same  ohjections,  and  was 
never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Charles  le  Cene,  who  quitted  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  in-1741,  thirty-eight 
years  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam.  The 
States  of  Groningen  prohibited  the  circulation  of  this  version  in 
their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency.  A  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Le 
Clerc,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  4lo. :  it  is  said  to 
be  tainled  with  Socinian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much 
read.  But  the  French  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
executed  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  (Amsterdam,  1718,  in 
two  volumes,  4to.),  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  ibr  its  close- 
ness. An  English  translation  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  made  from 
this  version,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  excellent  introduction  which  ac- 
companied the  French  edition.  This  volume  has  been  several 
times  printed. 

A  reformation  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Renat 
Benoist  (Renatus  Benedictus),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college 
of  Navarre.  It  was  published  with  notes  in  1566  ;  but  being  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  a  new  edition 
was  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  who  freed  it  from  the 
corrections  of  the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogether  conformable  to 
the  Latin.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  and  at 
various  places  since.  In  1820  a  version  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Toulouse  and  in  its  vicinity,  was  printed  at  Tou- 
louse.' There  are  several  other  French  translations  by  private  in- 
dividuals, as,  1.  The  entire  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jacques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  published  in  1643,  with  the  approbation  of"  the  faculty  of  the- 
ology of  Poitiers  :  at  present  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in  France; — 
2.  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  de  Ma- 
rolles,  published  in  1649:  it  is  executed  principally  from  Eras- 
mus's Latin  version,  but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
has  often  been  reprinted  ; — 3.  Father  Amelotte's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  published  in  1666,  1667, 
and  1668,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  with  notes.  It  has  been  very  justly 
and  severely  criticised,  for  its  blunders,  by  Father  Simon.  His  prin- 
cipal design  in  publishing  this  version  was  to  supersede  the  French 
Protestant  translation,  and  especially  that  of  the  learned  Port- 
Royalists  (which  was  then  in  the  press),  whose  bitter  enemy  Ante- 
lotte  was  ; — 4.  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  before  its  publication  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzevirs,  for  Gaspard 
Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Testament  of  Mons),  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privilege  of  the 
king  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  Innocent  XL  This  version  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
begun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by 
his  brother  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Port-Royalists,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Sainte  Mar- 
the,  and  Pierre-Thomas  du  Fosse.  This  version  was  greatly  es- 
teemed, especially  by  the  Jansenists ; — 5.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1668,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. :  it  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
holds  a  middle  way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraphrase ; — 
6.  The  New  Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  Vulgate  than  the  translation  published  at  Mons 
(No.  4.),  which  he  took  for  his  basis  :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral 
reflections,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  com- 
mended by  pope  Clement  XL,  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned 
his  version  by  the  celebrated  bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  Uni- 
genitus  Dei  Films,"  together  with  one  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tions extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing  that  either  had  been  written 
or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it !  The  first  part  of  Quesnel's 
Version  and  Reflections  was  published  in  1671,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  following  nine  years.  Editions  of 
the  whole  work  were  printed  at  Brussels  in  1693  and  1694,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  at  Trevoux  in  1698,  and  at  Paris  in  1699.  This  edition 
is  said  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  often  been 
reprinted,  both  in  8vo.  and  12mo.  Quesnel's  Rsflections  were 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1719-1725; — 7.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux  in  1686,  with  the  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  place.2  Of 
the  wilful  alterations  and  falsifications  introduced  into  this  version, 
in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church,  an 
account  was  published  by  bishop  Kidder  in  1690.  It  is  supposed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  version  was  bought  up  and  destroyed, 
as  very  few  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ;3 — 8,  9.  Between 

1  Le  Sent  Ebangely  de  Nostre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ  seloun  Sent  Jan, 
traduit  en  Lengo  Toulouzenzo.     A  Toulouse,  1820,  12mo. 

a  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  notve  Seigneur  J.  C,  traduit  de  Latin  en 
Francois  par  les  Theologiens  de  Louvain  ;  imprimo  a  Bordeaux,  chez 
Jacques  Mongiron-Millanges,  Iuiprimeur  du  Koi  etdu  College,  1GS6.  Avec 
approbation  el  permission. 

3  Two  copies  are  at  Oxford,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in 
that  of  Christ  Church  College  ;  two  others  are  in  Dublin,  in  the  University 
Library,  and  in  the  Library  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh;  and  a  fifth  is 
in  the  possession  of  his  royal  higluicss  the  Duke  of  Sussex.    (Dr.  Cotton's 


1697  and  1703,  the  Jesuits,  Bouhours,  Michael  Tellier,  and  Pierre 
Bernier,  published  another  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  version  of  Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulgat 
(Pans,  1702,  in  four  volumes,  12mo.),  are  now  nearly  forgotten;— 
10.  The  French  version  of  the  ingenious  critic,  Father  Simon,  pub- 
lished with  notes  in  1702,  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  two  volumes,  4to.,  1730.  This  version  was  condemned  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
also  by  two  "  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.4  Various  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  other  writers,  who  are  not  of  sufficient  note  to  re- 
quire a  distinct  mention. 


3  Belgian  Versio7is. 
A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  from  the  Vul- 
gate in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1475,  at 
Delft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a  long  time  the  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries  had  only  the  Dutch  translation,  made  from  Lu- 
ther's German  version  in  1560,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
page  44  ;  but  in  1618,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were  John  Bo- 
germann,  William  Baudart,  and  Gerson  Bucer;  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  to  James  Roland,  Anthony 
Vakrus,  and  Festus  Hommius.  Their  portions,  when  finished,  were 
submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  others.  This  Dutch  version 
was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  fidelity;  the 
Remonstrants,  however,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  New  Testament, 
translated  it  anew  from  the  Greek ;  and  their  version  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 


4.  Italian  Versions. 
Four  versions  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in  the  Italian  language. 
The  earliest  is  that  of  Nicolao  Malermi,  who  translated  it  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate:  it  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1471,  in  folio. 
The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Bruceioli,  also  primed  at  Venice  in 
1532:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  version  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  but  Walehius  says,  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  Latin 
translation  of  Sanctcs  Pagninns.  A  revised  edition  of  Bruccioli's 
Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Sanctcs 
Marmochinus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian  version 
has,  moreover,  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A  Protestant 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1562,  which  is  usually  considered 
as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli's,  but  Walehius  asserts  that  it  is  altogether 
a  new  translation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded  by  the 
elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in  1607. 
The  latest  Italian  version  is  that  executed,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century :  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
late  pope  Pius  VI.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779:  both  were  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  professedly  taken  from  the  fathers.  Martini's 
translation  has  been  repeatedly  printed  :  the  edition  of  Livorno 
(Leghorn),  1818,  and  that  of  Italia,  1817,  with  the  stereotype  New 
Testament  executed  by  T.  Rutt,  Shacklewell  (near  London),  1813, 
were  put  into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  be 
sold,  by  a  decree  dated  January  13th,  1820.5 


5.  Spanish  Versions. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language 

was   executed   from   the   Vulgate,   and    printed   at   Valencia   in 

Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  9.)  The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Grier,  in  the  preiace  to  his  "Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the 
Protestant  Bible"  (London,  1812,  4to.),  has  given  many  specimens  of  the 
falsifications,  forgeries,  anil  additions  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  text  of 
the  Bordeaux  French  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages are  subjoined  as  examples  of  the  corruptions  thus  wilfully  made  in 
this  version  : — 

Acts  xiii.  2.  Or  comme  ilsoffroient  au  Seigneur  le  sacrifice  de  la  messe. 
— Now  as  they  offered  unto  the  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  &c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  falsifications  tn  be  found  in  I  he  French 
translation  ;  it  was  designedly  made  to  support  the  unscriptural  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By  it  the  translators  departed  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  from  the  English  Protestant  version.  This  is  i/ie  very 
passage  respecting  which  Monsieur  Veron,  when  asked  why  he  wrested  it 
from  its  natural  meaning,  replied,  "Because  he  had  often  been  asked  by 
Calvinists  what  scripture  affirmed  that  the  apostles  said  mass."  (Simon's 
Crit.  Hist,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  357.) 

1  Tim.  iv.  I,  Or  l'Esprit  dit  clairement,  qu'en  derniers  temps  quek,ues 
uns  se  separeront  de  la  foy  Romaine.—Kovf  the  Spirit  says,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Roman  faith. 

Here  the  Bordeaux  translators  have  been  guilty  of  another  forgery,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  Romish  church  as  the  only  church. 

2  Cor.  viii.  19.  Etnon  seulement  cela,  mais  aussi  il  a  este  ordonne  par 
leseglises,  cninpagnon  de  notre  pclerinage.— And  not  only  that,  but  he  was 
also  appointed  by  the  churches  the  companion  of  our  pilgrimage. 

In  this  passage  Saint  Paul  is  merely  speaking  of  his  having  selected  a 
brother  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels ;  but,  in  the  Bordeaux  version, 
the  apostle's  language  is  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  prac- 
tice of  pilgrimage  is  warranted  by  Scripture. 

*  Schoell,  Histoire  Ahregee  de' la  Lim  rature  Crecque,  tome  ii.  pp.  159— 
166.    Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  art.  Uucsnel,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  426— 

*  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S3. 
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1478 ;'  ii  isnowofvery  rare  occurrence.  In  I553,a  Spanish  version 
r.l  ii,.-  Old  Testament  was  made  lor  the  Jews  by  Edward  Pjnel ;  it 
was  printed  al  Ferrari.  In  J639,  a  revised  edition  61  n  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  lien  Israel.  A  much  eartier 
translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  toad e  by  some  learned 
Jews,  which  lias  been  too  nastily  attributed  to  Rabnj  David  Kimchi. 
An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  in  Jeww 
nish  was  printed  al  Vienna,  in  the  years  1M:s.  1 1,  15,  and  16,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  tor  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople, and  <>f 
most  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  who  are  Spanish  Jew*.  The  Hebrew 
text  is  printed,  with  vowel  poinu,on  one  half  of  the  page,  and 
the  Jewish-Spanish,  with  rabbinical  characters,  on  the  otnerV  and 
a  translation  of  the  New  T<  Btaraent  into  the  JewfehJBpanish  dialect 
is  in  progress  at  Constantinople,  under  the  direction  oil  the  Rev.  H. 
Ii  i.,  evea  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  com- 
pleted.3 Amen-  the  Christians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  translated  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  assistant  aflbrded  bv  the  Latin  versions  of  Pagni- 
nusand  LeoJ/udn:  ii  was  published  at  Basil  in  1569.  A  revised 
edition  ,,1'n  l)V  Cyprian  de  Yalera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later 
versions  and  notes,  especially  the  Genevan  French  Bible,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1602.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1793-4, 
by  Don  PbilipeSciodeSan  Miguel  (subsequently  appointed  bishop 
of  Segot  ia),  in  ten  folio  volumes  ;  il  is  adorned  with  three  hundred 
engravings,  copied  from  those  of  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which 
were  executed  for  the  edition  ofSacVs  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1789  and  the  following  pears.  Tins  edition  is 
\.  ry  rare  and  dear,  even  in  Spain.      Padre  Scio's  Spanish  version 

was  reprinted  al  Madrid  between  the  years  17'.)1  and  17U7,  ill  iii/ii- 
teen  large  Bvo.  volumes,  with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this 
edition  both  with  and  without  the  Latin  text    The  third  edition  of 

this  version  was  published  at  Madrid  in  ISDN,  in  Latin  and  Spanish. 

in  sixteen  volumes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  quartos  : 

they  are  very  neallv  executed.  The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish 
translation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  To  each  hook  is  pre- 
fixed   a    critical    preface;    and    at    the    fool    of  the    page   is  a  copious 

commentary,  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
In  1824,  another  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, with  notes,  was  published  by  Don  Felix  Toms  Amai.  ineighl 
volumes,  lto.  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  work- 
ed oil',  part  of  which'  was  destined  for  America.1  In  1832,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  Into  the  Catalpnian  dialect,  by  Mr. 
Prat,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  completed  and 
printed.      This  dialect  is  spoken  by  ahoul  four  millions  Of  persons. 

The  translator  has  completed  (but  not  printed)  a  version  of  (he 
Ba  k  of  Psalm  fi 


6.  Russian  Versions. 
"  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  Russian  language,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the 
progress  of  the  Poles  in  grammar  and  lexicography,  and  other 
powerfully  operative  causes,  whereby  a  peculiar  Polish  Russian 
dialect  was  formed,  which  continues  to  be  spoken  te  tins  day  by  the 
common  people  inhabiting  the  provinces  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  While  Russia."  Into  tins  dialect  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  detached    portions  Of  the   Scripture  (which  are  enumerated 

by  Hr.  Henderson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  this  ace it  id' the 

mod*  m  Russian  Bibles),  were  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  Skorina,  a 
physician,  who  published  them  between  the  years  1517  and  1525. 

The   whole  of  the   i  opie     appear  to   have    been   sent    into    White 
they  arc  of  very  rare  occurrence.1' 

-  The  next  attempt  thai  was  made  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
i  of  the  Scriptures  in  then-  vernacular  tongue,  was  that  of 
Ernest  Gliick,  dei f  the  Lutheran  church  af  Livonia,"  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seA  enteenth  century,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  whole  Sclavonii   or  ancient  Russian  Bible  into  the  dialect  at  that 

i  en- lously  asserted  thai  this 

,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1698;   but  Dr.  Henderson 
t roved,  with  the  \\  hole  of  <  lift  k'a  library  and 
papers,  al  the  siege  of  Marienburg  in 

When,  m  con  eqiience  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  the  p  iblic  attention  was  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
M  Scriptures,  il  was  found  necessary  i<>  undertake  a  translation 
into  the  modi  fhe  emperor  Alexander  having 

referred  il  to  the  members  ol  the  Holy  Synod  al  Moscow, 
commended  the  members  of  the  <  lommittee  of  Spiritual  Schools  to 


■  Tl i-nii's  nnd  Orme'a  III  lorlcal  Sketch  of  the  Tran  teuton  of  the 

Bcripiuri 
i  Suteentli  R<  port  ot  Lho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appi  ndlx, 

I    Nn ■      l:    ;•  -  i  Ol  till    B  I 

i  ihe  Rev.  II.  D.l 

an,  i  in  with  him  three  or  four  mornings  In  every  week 

and  rti.it.  with  h  liim,  be 

!,■  whole  read  over,  and  allowed  i  ird  to  pass  which 

did  ii"1  convey  thi  I 

<  iii i,i„, ii,.  que  de  la  l.iti'  nun    i  omplcte 

copy  of  Amal  i  translation  Is  In  the  Ubraj  I  nd  Foreign  Bible 

Bocletj 

•  Twenty-seventh  I!'  port.  p.  xliii.    Twenty  ninth  Deport,  p.  > tviii. 

*  i>,   ii  ,  |,p  103    105.   In  mi   106    110  bs 

ile  phllowgii  si  observa 
Hon 


select  proper  persons  Ibr  the  undertaking.       On  Ihe  completion  of 

the  tour  Gospels,  they  were  examined  by  a  commits I  revision, 

who  published  in  1819  two  editions,  consisting  of  15,000  copies  each, 
with  the  Sclavonic  icxt  m  parallel  columns.  In  1820,  50(000 
ol'  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  issued  froin  the  press:  the  enistles 
were  added  successiv  c  ly,  as  i hey  passed  the  committee  of  re\  ision, 
and  in  lcS-j:!,  ihe  entire  .Sew  Testament  was  published,  Ibr  the  first 
time,  in  the  modern  Russian  language.  In  1822,  a  versiosi  of  the 
Psatms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published;  the  principal 
labour  in  preparing  which  had  (alien  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  the 
first  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Of  the  other  books  of  the  <  lid 
Testament  (the  translation  of  which  was  confided  to  the  learned 
members  of  the  Spiritual  Academies  of  Si.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kief),  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  blc- 
clesiastcs,  were  translated  al  the  beginning  ofl822,and  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  re\  ision  ;  and  the  archbishop  Philaret  had  com- 
menced the  translation,  of  Isaiah.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  lirsi  edition  would  make  several  volumes,  the  Committee  of 

the  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  hooks  ol'  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth: 
hut  ■•  this  edition,  though  ready  for  publication  at  Midsummer,  1824) 

has  not  yet  made  Us  appearance;  not  having  obtained  ihe  sanction 
and   blessing  of  the   Holy  Synod.        .Nor  is  it   likely  soon  to  see  ihe 

light,  unless  ihe  successor  of  Alexander  act  in  the  spirit  by  which 
that  illustrious  monarch  was  guided  when  he  ordered  ihe  transla- 
tion to  be  made."'  So  liir  as  it  has  been  published,  the  Modern 
Russian  version  is  slated  to  have  been  received  with  the  liveliest 
gratitude  both  by  clergy  and  luily. 


7.  Croat  Version 
The  New  Testament  in  ihe  Language  of  Croatia  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  1551.  It  was  translated  by  the  pastor  Trulier, 
and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the  translator,  at  the 
same  place,  ui  Iwo  octavo  volumes,  in  1581-2.  These  editions  are 
of  extreme  rarily.  The  lirsi  edition  ol'  the  entire  Croat  Bible  ap- 
peared al  Wittemburg  in  1584.  The  .New  Testament  is  ihe  version 
of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and  honk  of  Ecclesiasticus 
were  translated  by  the  editor,  George  Dalinuiinus,  who  also  vvrole 
the  preface.8 


8.  Basque  Version. 
The  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  first  printed  at 
Rochelle  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  -loan  d'Albert, 
queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous.  Ii  is  furnish- 
ed with  parallel  passages  In  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  &c.9  In  1826,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  Si.  Matthew  in  this  dialect  was  printed  at  Bayonne,  I'roui 
a  copy  (perhaps  uniquej  that  was  discovered  in  the  I  Diversity 
Library  al  (Moid  :"'  and  in  1829  ihe  enure  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  Paris,  besides  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  four 
Gospels." 


9.  Hungarian  Version. 
The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was  executed  by  Caspar 
Caroli,  who  availed  himself  ol"  the  previous  labours  ot'  \  alablus. 
Pagninus,  Minister,  Tremcllius,  and  id'  the  Vulgnte.  Ii  was  lirsi 
published  in  1589,  at  Wysolyn;  and  subsequently  at  llanau.  m 
1608;  at  Oppenheim.in  1612;   al  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  1684,  and 

1685,andal   other    places.      Of   the   edition    pruned    in    Holland.  Ill 

1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
the  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  "ere  committed,  to  prevent 
any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  Then'  is  also  a  Popish  v<  rsiort, 
made  from  the   Latin  Vulgate,  by  Georgo  Kaldi,  ami  prixMd  at 

Cologne  and  Vienna. 

10.  Polish  Version. 

Three   versions  of  the  Scriptures   have    been    published   in    Ihe 

p,      h    langue  c.    The   firs!  was  undertaken  Ibr  ihe  use  of  the 

d  al  '  !racow  in  1561 ;  reprinted  al  the 

same   place  in   1577,   1599,  and  1619,  and  at  other  places.    The 

Bocond  was  made  by  the  Socinians,  under  the  patronage  and  at  ihe 

,  of  prince  Nicholas  Radzivil;  it  was  published  at  Pinczow, 

in  Lithuania;  in  1563,  and  is  .me  of  the  rarest  I ks  ever  printed.1* 

This   traiislaiion  was  reprinted  ai   Zaslau,  in   Lithuania,  in 
The  third  Polish  version  was  made  bv  the  Reformed, or Calvinists, 
m   1596,      \   translation  of  ihe   \.  w  Testament   into  ihe  Judeeo- 
whh  h  is  spoken  by  the  .iiv.s.  who  are  very  nume- 

reus  m   I'ul. mil,  has  bee ide  by  the  Rev.  N.Solomon,  at  the 

expense  and  under  ihe  patronage  "i  ihe  London  Society  lor  pro. 

,  p,-    ii  B  R<  PP    U5,  Hi'.   136    127.    In  pp. 

i  i  ,    ii    n,  i        190  ,  n,   ii  bs   given   i  ■  i  Imensol  ii"-  Modern  H 
v,-,  ion  with  philologii  ■•!  remarks. 

Bibliotheca  Blblii  a,  pari  n    pp   131,  132. 

.  I  ,t 

,,  Twentj  anh  Report  ol  the  Bible  s,„,.t>,  p.  xxvit.     iwent)  sixth  R* 
port,  i'  wiv  ,_    .  _ 

I  copy  of  this  translation  is  in  tl"'  Ubran  ol  Earl  spencer,  and  is 
■  d  l.y  Dr.  Dibdiii,  Bib.  Sp,:nc.  v.. 1. 1  pp.  B5-    9 
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moting  Christianity  among  the  Jews;  it  was  printed  in  1821.1  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  Samogitia, 
a  province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

11.  Bohemian  Version. 
The  first  Bohemian  translation  was  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488.  The  other,  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from  the  sacred  originals  by 
Albert  Nicolai,  John  Capita,  Isaiah  Ccepolla,  and  other  learned 
reformers,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron  John  Zerotimus.  It  was 
published  between  the  years  1579  and  1593,  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Kralitz. 


12.  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Version. 
The  Romaic  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek,  so  great,  in- 
deed, that,  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new 
language  :  it  is  at  present  in  general  use,  both  for  writing  and  con- 
versation, the  ancient  Greek  being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Into  this  language  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by 
Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1G38,  in  one 
large  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  ancient, 
and  the  other  the  modern  Greek.  It  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Cornelius 
Haga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  however, 
did  not  receive  it  with  much  favour.  This  translation  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  by  Seraphin,  a  monk  of 
Mitylene;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Greek  bishops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  By 
his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.  The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  consequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705 ;  and  in  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.  A  more  correct  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
12mo.,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia.2  From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  im- 
pression executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  ancient  and 
modern  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.  To  this  edition  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave  his  unqualified  approbation.3 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
translated  into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the 
Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  entire 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  extant  in  modern  Greek,  until  the 
archimandrite  Hilarion  (whom  the  general  suffrage  of  the  learned 
Greeks  concurs  in  representing  as  best  qualified  for  the  task)  un- 
dertook first  to  prepare  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  printed  in  1830,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  ancient  into  the  modern  Greek;4  the  Pentateuch  was 
printed  in  1832,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  1831.5 


13.  Wallachian  Version. 
"  Previous  to  the  year  1648,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  Wallachian  language,  the  Greek  or  Sclavonic  being  used  in 
the  church  service,  and  the  only  Bibles  in  use  were  in  those  lan- 
guages; but  in  that  year  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Bel- 
grade." Of  the  Bible  four  editions  have  been  printed  ;  at  Bukharest, 
in  1668  and  1714;  at  Blaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795;  and  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1819.  "  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Theodosius,  by  order  of  Jo.  Scherban  Woivoda,  a  prince  of 
Wallachia.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  also  printed  at 
St  Petersburg,  in  1817.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions."6 

14,  15.  Bulgarian  and  Serbia?i  Versions. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bulgarian  language,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1823;  but  doubts  being 
entertained  of  the  competency  of  the  translator,  its  further  progress 
was  discontinued.  The  Serbian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  executed  some  years  since,  being  deemed  unfit  for  the 
press,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  engaged  a  native  Serbian  to  un- 
dertake a  new  translation,  the  printing  of  which  was  completed  in 
1825 ;  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Society's  operations,  the 
distribution  of  the  copies  has  hitherto  been  retarded.1 

16.  Romanese  Versions. 
The  Romanese  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Chur- 
welsche  and  Ladiniche.    The  former  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 

»  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  p.  8. 

a  Butler's  Hora;  Biblicfe,  vol.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

3  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
note. 

*  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendix, 
i  p.  19,  20.     Seventeenth  Report,  p.  liv.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxix. 

»  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  1.    Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlii.    Twenty- 
elghth  Report,  p.  1.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  xlix. 

«  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  219,  250. 

<  Ibid.  pp.  262,  263. 
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of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the  loftiest  valleys  in  Switzerland,  border- 
ing on  the  Tyrol) ;  the  latter,  by  the  Ladins,  who  reside  on  the 
confines  of  Italy.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  Chur- 
welsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657,  at  Schuol,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  and  into  the  Ladiniche  at  Coire,  in  1719.  Editions 
of  both  these  versions  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at 
Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London. 


17.   Turkish  Versions. 

In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford : 
it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  and  was  published  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  of  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  gratefully  received.  In  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
was  completed  by  Albertus  Boboosky,  better  known  by  his  Turkish 
name  of  Hali  Bey,  first  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.8  He 
undertook  this  arduous  work  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin 
Warner,  at  that  time  ambassador  from  Holland,  and  his  translation 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Here  it  lay 
until  1814,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  having  ascertained  its 
value,  recommended  it  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  having  confided  the 
manuscript  to  his  excellency  Baron  vori  Diez,  at  that  time  coun- 
sellor of  legation  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  this  distinguished  scholar 
devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  its  revision,  and  to  super- 
intending the  printing  of  it.  On  his  decease,  in  1817,  the  editing 
of  this  version  was  undertaken  by  M.  Kieffer,  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  Paris ;  and  in  1820,  the  New  Testament  was 
finished.9  The  printing  of  the  entire  Turkish  Bible  was  completed 
in  1828,10  and  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, who  had  (not  without  reason)  objected  to  some  passages  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Testament. 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  translated  into  what  is  called  the  plain  Turkish  dia- 
lect, and  published  at  Astrachan,  in  1825.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  missionary  from  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  at  Astrachan;  who,  in  executing  it,  derived 
essential  assistance  from  the  preceding  version  of  Hali  Bey.11  A 
copy  of  this  plain  Turkish  version  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


18.  Portuguese  Versions. 
In  1681,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage at  Amsterdam ;  and  some  portions  were  printed  in  the  former 
part  of  the  last  century  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranquebar.  A 
Portuguese  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Fer- 
reira  d' Almeida  and  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  was  published  at  Batavia, 
in  1748-53,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  These  were  Protestant  versions. 
In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  published  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Lisbon;  and  in  1783,  the  entire  Bible.  This 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  in  all  doc- 
trinal points  is  in  unison  with  the  church  of  Rome. 


19.  Albanian  Version. 

'H  Kunn  Am6;»c»  tou  Kvpiov  km  2Vn»poc  »y.w  Iwrw  XpitTTW  Aiyxayr- 
to?,  Tovrto-Tt,  Tpxix,y>  kcu  Aa/3*wkw.  [The  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  two  languages,  that  is,  Greek 
and  Albanian.]     Corfu,  1827,  8vo. 

The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  people,  inhabiting  the  countries  an- 
ciently known  by  the  names  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus ;  numerous 
tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over  Macedonia  and  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage was  finished  in  the  year  1820  by  Dr.  Evangelos  Mexicos, 
under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Albanian  dialect  had  never  been  brought  to  a 
standard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Ionian  Bible  Society  accom- 
plished it,  and  printed  the  New  Testament  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Eubcea,  in  1827,  in  parallel  columns,  ono 

a  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  14.  257.  500.  Six- 
teenth Report  of  the  Society,  Appendix,  p.  17.  Albertus  Boboosky  was 
born  in  Poland  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  While  a  youth 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars,  and  sold  to  the  Turks  in  Constantinople.  By 
them  he  was  educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  when  he  grew  up 
became  first  dragoman  or  translator  to  Mahomet  or  Mohammed  IV.  His 
Turkish  name  was  Hali  Bey.  He  understood  seventeen  languages,  and  ic 
said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  English  with  the  fluency  of 
native.  To  the  English  language  he  was  greatly  attached;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boyle  translated  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  into 
Turkish.  He  also  composed  several  works  himself,  several  of  which  have 
been  published :  but  his  great  work  was  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
above  noticed.  Boboosky  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  tha 
Turkish  language.  But  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  of 
the  church  catechism.  This  wonderful  man  intended  to  have  returnee) 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  but  died,  before  he  accomplishes 
his  design.     Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  note. 

a  See  the  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Turkish  Version,  in 
the  twentieth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendl*. 
pp.  U4-155. 

io  Twenty-fourth  Report,  p.  xxix.  and  Appendix,  p.  161. 

"  New  Baptist  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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containing  the  Greek  text,  tho  other  the  Albanian  version, 
alphabet  of  the  Albanian  characters  faces  the  tide-page.1 


An 


20.  Maltese  Version. 

The  Maltese  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of*  die  tabic 

language,     Into  this  dialect  the  New  Testament  was  a  few  years 

since  translated  by  signor  I  liuseppe  (  taxnolo,  a  native  of  the  island 

of  Malta,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  R»V. 

William  Jowett,  M.  L,  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  Missionary  S«  iety  in  tho  Mediterranean.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  hi  progress.  As  very  few  books  base  appeared  in  Maltese, 
the  <  loepel  of  John  lias  been  printed  in  this  country,  in  Maltese  and 
English,  in  parallel  columns;  and  copies  have  been  sent  t<>  Malta 
fir  distribution  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment "I'  the  M  iltcse.  in  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect  as 
practicable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to  press. 
The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  ser\e  ai  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  lo  learn 
tie    Arabic  language.2 


§  4.  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Asia. 
[/.]  Hebrew  Version. 
The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
learned  I'.lias  Mutter,  who  published  it  in  his  Polyglotl  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  via.  Greek,  Syriac,  lie- 
brew,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian.  Spanish,  French,  English, 
Danish,  and  Polish,  at  Nuremberg,  in  15'J'J — 1000,  in  two  volumes, 
4 to.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that  work,  he 
■ought  in  vain  for  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  No 
alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it  himself. 
Accordingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  he  translated, 
corrected,  and  linished  it  in  the  space  of  one  year.  For  a  first 
translation,  especially  when  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  accomplished,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  performance. 
From  Hatter's  Polyglotl  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and  printed 
separately,  with  some  corrections,  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  Robertson,  Bvo.  London,  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  pari  of  the  impression  was  consumed 

ill  the  ureal  lire  of  London,  in  1666.     Kobertson's  edition  was  beau- 

iii'ullv  reprinted  in  l3rao.  at  London,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Caddick,  with  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlightening 
the  minds  of  die  Jews.  This  translation  not  being  executed  in 
pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequendy  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
thi  London  Society  tiir  promoting  Christianity  among  them,  in 
1817,  completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  He- 
brew, the   purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledged   by  learned 

Jews.      The   Gospel  Of  Saint   Matthew    was    published   in  1814,  and 

the  race ling  books  at  different  times,  as  they  could  be  completed. 

Another  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  points 
wat  exei  ne  i  by  Mr.  William  Greenfield, and  published  at  Loudon 
in  1831,  in  8vo.8  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  re- 
searches in  the  interior  of  India,  obtained  a  Hebrew  manuscript 
of  the  N'«  Testament  in  the  country  of  Travancore,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  Ii  is  written  m 
the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character.  The  translator  was 
a  learned  rabbi,  and  die.  translation  is  in  general  faithful:  bis  de- 
sign was,  to  make   an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for 

the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  argument 

Of  Ins  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St.  Thome  Christians.  Ills  own 
work  was    the    providential    insirumeiit   of  subduing    his    Unbelief; 

and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ  A  transcript  of  this 
Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  m  the  Library  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Chrsitianityamong  the  Jews.4     \  He- 

brew  translaf of  the  Apocrypha]  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

from  the  Greek  was  I  Isaac  Fkaknkxl,  and  pub. 

lishcd  at  Leipzig  in  1830.* 


[,/.]  Choldee. 
The  \ew  Testament  hoi  not  hitherto  been  published  in  this  lan- 
guage; but  a  manuscript  copy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
aid  to  e\i>t  in  the  \  atican  Library.6    In  the  course  of  Ins 
lary  labour-  in   Persia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  purchased   tat 
manuscripts  of  different   portions  of  die  Chaldee   Bible;  which, 

•  Twenty  second  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  xxxv.  sxxvL  Twenty 
tbh*d  Report,  p   i 

■  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Church  Mlsslonarj  Bocietj 

■  The  reader  will  find  a  critical  account  of  tnl    B  ret   Ion  or  the 
entire  New  Test  Lineal  In  the  C 

There  •>  I  uu  hi  d  books  ol 

the  New  Testament,  by  different  individuals,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
(•num.  rate.    1  Dr.(  Bl  illographical  l>n' 

tion  iry,  v., i  \i  |i|. 

•  fourth  Report  of  the  London  .Society  fin  prot  ty  among 
the  .!•  we,  Append!] 

11  lora  del nata   Apocn  pha,   had  I 

Ignota  nunc  aulam  e  Taxtu  Qra Liu  i  i  . nn.  rut aique 

III  In.  -in  .  ,,    I'iiaknkui..      Lipi  !■'■.   I 

"     CI   >      :  D  '.e|      V|      J,     2|J. 


(hough  the  same  in  language  as  the  Syriac,  is  written  in  a  different 

character.7 


[sfi.]  Versions  in  the  Oriental  Languages,  either  translated  by  ike 
Baptist  Missionaries  at  Serampore,  orprynU  <l  at  the  Mission  Press. 
The  Baptist  Missionaries  entered  India  in  1793,  and  ultimately 
fixed  theniseh  es  at  the  Danish  sell  lenient  of  Serauipore,  near  (  'al- 
cutta.  To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs  the  honour  of  revising  the 
spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  by  translations  of  the 
Bible.  Soon  after  their  establishment  at  Se ram  pore,  they  were  con- 
vinced that,  if  ever  Christianity  took  deep  root  in  India,  it  must  be 
through  die  Holy  Scriptures  being  translated  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast  country.  Aided  by  a 
noble  fund  for  translations,  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Britain,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  their  pious  labours,  and  also  by  various  an- 
nual grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missionaries  applied 
themselves  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.    In  this 

Undertaking,  which    has   been    honoured    with    the   sanction  of  the 

Marquess  wellesley,  and  subsequent  governors-general  of  India, 

the  Rev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marsh  man,  and  the  late   Rev.  William 

Ward,  have   pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves;  and,  with 

their  coadjutors,  have  continued  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  pro- 
secute their  arduous  work.8  Having  formed  a  typographical  esta- 
blishment at  Serampore,  they  have  also  been  enahled  to  print  trans- 
lations of  die  Scriptures,  entire  orin  part,  which  bad  been  made  by 
other  learned  and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  Col- 
lege,  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Mmni.K- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (one  of  whose  special  objects,  for  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  India,  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
hitherto  untranslated  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  active 
operations,  we  may  with  just  confidence  anticipate  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  our  holy  religion  among  the  numerous  tribes  who  inhabit 
that  immense  continent? 

The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  Arabic,  and  the  languages  derived  from  or  bearing  an 
alfinity  to  it.  2.  The  Sanscrit  or  Sungscrit;  and  3.  The  Chtnese, 
with  the  languages  respectively  derived  from  or  bearing  an  affinity 
to  them.10 

1.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  its  cognate 
dialects. 
(1.)  Arabic. —  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 
down  to  US,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  Part  I.  of  i  he  first 
Volume.  Though  highly  valued  by  some  oriental  scholars  ibr  its 
general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  antiquated  in  its  dia- 
lect, and  consequently  unacceptable  lo  the  (turned  Arabians.  On 
this  account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modern  Arabic,  was  com 
menced  by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  superin- 
tendence 'of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomasou,  M.A.,  one  of  the  HoD> 
Last  India  Company's  Chaplains.  The  New  Testament  was  com 
pleted  and  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  tho 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."      A  second  edition  of  the  New 

Testament,  much  revised  and  impnn  <■>].  was  printed  in  1826  at  the 

press  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  All  edition  of 
the   Arabic   New  Testament,  in  Syriac  characters,  was   printed  at 

Paris,  at  the  expense. of  the  Bible  Society,  in  1822.    See  a  specimen 

of  the  Arabic  version  in  p.    .r>.r>.    infra. 

(2.)  Persian. —  The  Persian  version,  already  noticed  in  Part  I.  of 
the  first  Volume,  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new 
one  was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  completed 
the  Four  Gospels.    They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804     An 

entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persian, 
was  executed  by  ihe  late  Rev.  II-  Marlyn,  who  travelled  from 
India   lo  Shiraz,  the   Athens  of  Persia,   fir  thai  purpose.      He  ar- 

i  Twenty-third  Report  <•(  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxii. 

s  For  an  account  oi  tin1  very  great  care  bestowed  on  the  versions  under- 
taken by  I  he  missionaries  ai  S.  lamporc  (each  of  which,  upon  He  • 
was  the  result  of  seven  years'  labour),  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  Rev 
in.  m.i i  bman'a  "Briel  Memoir,"  relative  to  their  operations  in  Bengal 
i|i|i  I  ;.  London,  1827),  which  most  satisfactorily  repels  the  assertions 
ei  i heir  incompetency,  which  bad  been  made  by  an  anohj  mens  writer  in 
of  the  periodical  journals. 

»  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Bp,  Middleton  was  forming  'he 

Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  of  60001  sterling  was  voted  tol by 

the  venerable  Sociedes  for  pr tine  Christian  Knowli 

for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  In  aid  ol  that  Institu- 
tion.   The  sane-  sum  uas  voir,  i  in  ins  lordship  by  the  <  'lunch  Missionary 

Son.  iv,  will i  I'nuiiiueii  in  restriction,  In  furtherance  ol  Ins  plan       \ni 

in  i.i  50001.  was  voie. t  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  9o<  Iety, 
in  aid  ol  the  nan  lad f  the  Holy  Scriptures 

i«  Wh.ie  of  original  Iran 

■..I  from  the  "  Bi  let  View  ol  Baptist  Mi  I 

o   London,  I  H5j  from  the  '  Periodli  al  \. m    .a  h,.  n.|.n  i  m 

v.  \\\  :  ti the  Supplement  to  No.  \\\l  .  containing  a 

further  memoir  ol  i  he  van  l  mens  ..i  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dated  March 

21,    1816,  3vo.   London,  1-1.  ;    n  specimens  ol  Editions  ol  lie    E 

ited  by  lbs  Brelttn  n  of  the  Se- 
tt ihei  .  pi  Inted  si  the  M 

the  Sacred  Sci  iptures  Into  tho  L  a, looted  pg 

the    Hi,  Hi]  I         Spi  ■  mi.  n     of 

have   been  stereotyped  from  foe-similes,  line- 

Ii  ati  d  foi  n ioI  '  "• v  J   Dyer,  ana  of 

in.  s.  .i.ioi,,  .,i  that  Socli  iv 
ii  Buchanan1  I  oheslnAsia)pp.285— -290.  (London,  JB11. 


Sect.  VI.  §  3.] 

rived  there  in  June,  1811,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
he  had  completed  his  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Meer  Seyd  Ali, 
a  learned  native.  He  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  book  of 
Psalms  into  the  same  language  ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important 
parts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two 
hundred  thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is 
known  over  one  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully 
written  copy  of  Martyn's  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  bart.,  his  majesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  who  publicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work.1  He 
subsequently  carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg, 
where  it  was  printed  in  1815,  at  the  expense  of  the  Petersburg 
Bible  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouseley.  A 
specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  55.  A  modern  Persian 
version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  progress 
also  at  Petersburg ;  and  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Glen,  a  Scottish  missionary  at  Astrachan.2  The  book 
of  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  have  been  printed.3  A  new  version 
of  Isaiah,  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  a  learned  Persian,  has  been  completed 
and  printed.4  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah, 
with  the  sanction  oi  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  bishop  of 
Calcutta.3 

(3.)  Pushtoo  or  Afghan. — This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
river  Indus  by  a  people  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
(from  the  coincidence  of  their  language  with  the  Chaldaic,  and 
from  other  circumstances),  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  on  his  death,  in 
1812,  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  procured  men  skilled 
in  the  language  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  1818 ;  and  the 
Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as  far  as  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

(4.)  Bulocha  or  Buloshee. — This  language  is  spoken  on  the  west- 
ern banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Bulochistan  extending  west- 
ward to  Persia.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect,  in 
which  they  have  printed  the  four  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it 
in  page  54. 

2.  Versions  in  the  Sanscrit  or  SrjNGSKniT  la?iguage,  and  its 
cognate  dialects. 

(1.)  Sanscrit. — This,  though  the  parent  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current 
language  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  Sanscrit 
at  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  in 
1811;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  Brahmins.     A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  52. 

(2.)  In  Western  India  not  fewer  than  twenty-nine  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  eighteen  of  these  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  The  Sikh,  Sheek,  or  Punjabee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (from  punj  five,  and  ah 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  Serampore  press.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page 
53. 

ii.  The  Gujarat  or  Guzurattee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
of  Guzurat ;  in  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  also  been  printed. 

iii.  The  Assamese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  in  1819. 
See  a  specimen  in  page  53. 

The  New  Testament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 

iv.  The  Kashmiree  or  Kashmeer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Hindostan  : — See  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  in  page  52. 

v.  The  Wutch  or  Mulfanee,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to  Auch  ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneer,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of  the  Punjab, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wucha  begins  ; 
and  in 

vii.  The  Kunkuna,  which  language  begins  where  the  Guzurat- 
tee ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence 
up  the  coast  as  far  as  Goa.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  this  language,  the  Serampore  brethren  transferred  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Bombay 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

viii.  The  Maruwar  or  Mar-war,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bikaneer  country; 

ix.  The  Oojuvinee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujein  ; 

x.  The  Bundelkhundee,  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bundelkh-und  ; 
and 

xi.  The  Nepalese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepal. 

i  Owen's  Hist,  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  In  pp. 
26r>— 207.  an  English  translation  of  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  printed 
at  length.  See  also  the  very  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn, 
B.D.  8vo.  London,  1819,  particularly  pp.  341—433. 

a  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Societv  p.  xxxii. 

»  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvii. 

«  Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  lvii. 

«  Twentieth  Report,  p.  Iii. 
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The  Four  Gospels  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanouj  or  Kanhukoohja,  and  Jumboo  languages. 
The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Murk  have  been  printed  in 
xiv.  xv.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulec  or  Koshid,  and  Bhulaneer  Ian- 
and  also  in 


xvii.  The  Magvdha  or  Pali  language,  which  is  spoken  in  South 
Bahar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahratta  language  ends,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  learned  language  of 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  Burman  empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  at  Colombo,  in  1813:  and  on  his  death  in  1817, 
the  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it.  was  confided  by  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough. 
It  was  completed  in  1832.6 

xviii.  In  the  Oordoo  language  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed,  from  the  revision  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason  and 
Mr.  Da  Costa.? 

(3.)  In  Southern  India  twelve  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are 
either  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  into 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratta,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  have  long  been  in  circulation,  and  the  histo- 
rical books  were  printed  in  1820.  The  accuracy  of  this  version 
having  been  impugned  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1829,  Mr.  W.  Greenfield  ably  vindicated  it  in  a  "De- 
fence" of  Dr.  Carey's  version,  which  was  published  in  1830.  See 
a  specimen  of  it  in  page  52.  A  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Mahratta  language,  by  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bombay,  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  that  city  in  1826. 

ii.  The  Hindee  or  Hindoostanhee,  being  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  different  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
printed.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  William 
Hunter,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translation  was  completed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,8  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  ver- 
sion, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar),  was  finished  at. 
Calcutta  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  society ;  and  several 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added.9  In  1820 
the  Calcutta  Society  printed  a  large  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  version 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindoostanhee,  with  the  English  on 
the  opposite  page;  and  of  Mr.  Bowley's  revision,  which,  by  the 
disuse  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces :  the  first  three 
Gospels  were  printed  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1826  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed.10  A  specimen  of  the  Hindoostan- 
hee version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  page  54. 

The  third  Hindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
many  years  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  popular  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  undertaking.     A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  two  of  the  Psalms,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  printed;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  vo- 
lume, together  with  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.  This  edition  was  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  sun 
plant  (Crotalariajiincea),  which,  though  inferior  to  English  paper 
in  point  of  colour,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  far  more 
durable.  A  large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
John,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are 
attached  to  public  offices  and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Bengalee  version  in  page  52. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ellerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820:"  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  a  learned  missionary,  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengalee.'2 

iv.  The  Ooriya  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name;  it  has  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with 
different  terminations,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language 
the  entire  Bible  wag  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several 

c  Twenty  seventh  Report,  p.liv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  l.viv. 

■>  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlviii. 

»  To  this  eminently  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  Christians 
and  others,  who  speak  the  Hindoostanhee  language,  are  indebted  for  a  com- 
pendiuin  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was  translated  by 
him,  and  printed  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Society  .if  London.  Mr.  Martyn  was  the  first  clergyman  of  that  church  in 
India  who  introduced  her  service  to  our  native  subjects  in  Bengal.  His 
work,  having  received  frequent  revision  and  amendment,  is  esteemed  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and  faithful  version  of  the  sublime 
original. 

s~  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  p.  202.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp. 
lxxi.  182,  183.     Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvi. 

io  Twenty-first  Report,  p.  xlii, 

<>  Seventeenth  Report,  p.  lvii. 

i"1  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxxvi. 
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years  since:  a  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  nearly 
completed  at  Serampore.  A  specimen  of  tliis  version  is  given  in 
page  :>:!. 

v.  The  Brij-Bhaa$a  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindoosian,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit 
than  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  rour  I 
have  been  translated;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  prune.] 
in  1816.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  53.  The  Brij-Bhassa  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
ofDooab  than  the  Hmdoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kurnata,  Canarcse,  or  Karnatira  language  is  spoken  in 
the  country  extending  northward  from  Tellicherry  to  Goa,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  tin"  country  where  the  Tamul 
is  spoken,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  language 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1820,  from  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The 
Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  New  Testament 
has  been  carefully  revised  preparatory  to  a  new  edition.1 

vii.  The  Tamul  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin.  Two  different  translations 
have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  by  the 
learned  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and 
were  employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government. 
The  New  Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg, 
in  1708,  ami  mushed  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having 
been  provided  at  Tranqnebar  by  the  assistance  of  the  venerable 
Society  lor  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation,  after 
having  been  revised  by  Griindler,  another  missionary,  who  arrived 
after  Ziegenbalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  fol- 
lowing vear.  This  Tamul  .New  Testament  was  reprinted  atTran- 
quebar  in  1722.  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743. 
In  the  year  1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  version  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  be  died  in  1719,  baring  finished  only  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin 
Schultz,  who  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  171'J:  it  was  printed  at 
Tranqnebar,  in  lour  volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28. 
The  second  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was 
made  by  Fabricius,  another  German  missionary,  at  Madras,  where 
it  was  printed  in  1777.2  In  1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  the  Serampore  press,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years 
rendered  further  correction  of  it  necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  E.  Rhe- 
nius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler3  at  Madras  were  employed  to  revise 
Fabrici  I  beir  labours  having  been  highly  approved 

by  competent  judges,  the  Madras  Bible  Society  in  1823  printed  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament.4  The  revised  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated ; 
and  the  rem  under  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  lbllow.5  See  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tamul  version  in  | 

viii.  The  Tdinga  Languagi  called  the  Teloogoo,  is 

spoken  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  this  language,  which  appears 
to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  Schultz,  above  noticed, 

translated  the  Bible:  but  it  was  never  printed.8  A  Teliuga  version 
of  the  .New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
l>ore,  in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  printed.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of  finishing  this  ver- 
sion was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society:  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  New  Teetamenl  baa  been  printed.  A  specimen 
of  the  Telinga  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

ix.  While" the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  the 
natives  as  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  four  Gospels  were 
translated  into  Cingalese,  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were 
printed  at  Colombo  in  173'.),  and  again  in  1780;  the  Acts  of  the 
•  -.  in  177  1  ;  the  I'-alius  in  17.05,  and  again  in  1768J  and  the 
entire  New  Testament,  together  wits  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  Leviticus,  were  printed  at  the  tame  place  in  1 7K1.  After 
Ceylon  hnd  become  part  of  the  British  empire,  a  new  Cingalese 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey, 
aided  by  native  assistants, ler  the  patronage  and  at  the  t 

of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society.     That  nothing  might  be  omitted 

which  could  ensure  the  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred 

copies  of  the  (iospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  oil',  and 

circulated  among  the  Modelian    name  magistrates),  proponent-, 

and  cateehisls  :it  ( 'olombo,  w  ho  were  the  best  skilled  in  <  'uiL'ale-e  j 

■even]  were  also  sent  to  the  settlements  of  1' t  de  Gatle  and 

Mature,  where  that  language  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity. 
Pains  Were    taken    tO   obtain  a  for   ami  Candid  opinion  of  the    new 

work ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  the  decision  of  numerous 

and  competent   judges,  that    the    langUBg d  Style   Of  this   cxlcu- 

■IVe  spec  linen  o|  the  new  Version  were  OOl  only  pure,  ami  suitable 

to  the  dignity  oi  the  subject,  bui  also  plain  and  intelligible.     Mr. 

Tolfrey  had  gone  thlOUgh  repeated  revisions  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,    and    bad    finally   corrected   to   the    end   of  the   second 

»  Twenty-fifth  Report  ot  tii"  Bible  Society,  pp.  Mil.  Us.  Twenty-ninth 
Report  p  ' 


lev,  Dr.  Rottler  also  ti  k  ol  Comt i  Prayerinto 

■_■•■ :  ii  w.is  printed  si  M  idi  .    In  1819,  In 
enth  Report  of  the  Bibl    -  -  ith  Report,  p.  lix. 

» Twuiy-tiiirii  Report  p 
*  hi  i  P  Book  and  H  imilj  B  I 

te  proi is  of  which  were  spoiled  In   dd 

"i  (he  printing  the  l-'.,k  of  Common  Prayer  In  lbs  Tatnul  and  kfalayaUoi 


chapter  of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  his  labours  were 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingalesi  New  Tes- 
tament was  finished  and  printed  by  the  united  i  xertions  of  the 

Rev.  Messrs.  ('hater  and  ClOUgh  'the  firmer  a  Baptist,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  VVesleyau-Melhodisi  missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Armour,  an  in- 
telligent schoolmaster  of  the  latter  connection  ;  and  measures  w  err 
taken  for  adding  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  first 
three  books  of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Cingalese  translation  of  the  New  Testament  W8I 
pleted  in  1820;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1823,  in 
three  volumes,  4lo.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament, 
in  p.  55.7  In  182G  an  Indo-Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  was  printed  In  England.8 

x.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldivian  lan- 
guage (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldivian 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon)  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has 
been  completed. 

xi.  In  1012  (a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  spoken 
not  only  in  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  lie  lived  only  to  finish  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  Bent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  printed 
at  Enkhuysen  in  1629,  and  again,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638.  In  1646 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  van  Hassel.  one 
of  the  East  India  directors,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
lour  Gospels  were  again  printed  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  m  1668,  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
the  Malay  language  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  edition 
the  (iospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  lf>77,  and  agahl  in 
17u4.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  some  portions 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  the  first  edition  of 
the  entire  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Roman 
characters.  Another  edition  of  the  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed 
in  the  Arabic  character  at  Batavia,  in  1758.9  This  version  having 
become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  Roman 
characters  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1815-17,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant 
of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the  Governor-general  in  council,  on  tie- 
part  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company.  Another  edition  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  lias  been  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  ami  another  edi- 
tion, in  Arabic  characters,  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutohinga, 
was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1822,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the  Malay  version, 
both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  given  in  page  5 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  the  Jax  a  Bible  Society, 
in  1814,  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist  missionary),  and 
Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of  that  island,  te 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  dialect,  which 
has  since  been  completed.  See  a  specimen  of  this  version,  com- 
prising the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trowt,  another  missionary  from  the  Baptist  Society,  in  page  55. 

A  new  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Javanese  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruckner,  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1831. 10 

xii.  The  MalayaKm,  or  Malabar  language,  is  spoken  00  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travancore.  In  tins  language  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  one  of  the  missionaries  sen)  to  India  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  New  Testament  has  been 
printed."  The  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vancore differs  greatly,  both  in  words  and  idioms,  from  that  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  id' Malabar. IJ  In  order  to  render  the  Malaya- 
lim version  of  the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing-press,  types,  and  paper,  lo  Cotym 
where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  lor  the  Syrian  Christians 
by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Munro,  the  British  resj 
dent  at  his  court. 

3.    Versions  in  the  Chinese  ami  the   languages   derived  from 

or  bearing  affinity  to  it. 

(  '/ii in  si    \'i  /sums. 

The  Chinese  language,  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  it.  is  rend 

not  only  thrOUghOUl  China,  but  also  in  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  by 
a  population  o]    more  than  three  hundred  mill -  of  persons.   Two 

versions  of  the  enure  Bible  are  extant  in  tins  language,  the  trans- 
lators of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduous  and  e\pen-i\  e 
undertakings  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshman,  al  Serampore, 

by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  181  I.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  (fid  Testament,  which  was  executed  many  yean  since, 
hi-  been  printed  in  detai  bed  portions,  ami  al  different  times.  The 
Historical  Books,  winch  finish  the  Bible,  were  completed  m  1*21 

Owen's  History  of  me  Bible  Society,  vol.  ill.  pp  120.323  K»    BHj 
Report  of  thai  Society,  p  It         I  the  Book  of  Cora 

t    M-  .ii's,.,  mi. ler  the  direction  of  the  0  ••'        I    ■' 
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The  missionaries  at  Serampore  are  possessed  of  several  sets  of  Chi- 
nese characters,  both  in  wooden  blocks  and  also  in  metal  types:  a 
specimen  from  the  latter  is  given  in  page  54.  The  other  version 
was  commenced  in  1812  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Morrison,  then  of  Canton,1 
aided  by  the  (late)  Rev.  Dr.  Milne  at  Malacca  (both  in  the  employ 
Of  the  "London  Missionary  Society),  and  was  finished  in  1823.2 
The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.3  An  edi- 
tion of  the  Mantchou  (Tartar)  Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  printed  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society.4 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
spoken  in  Eastern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testament 
is_  now  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Khassee  or  Kassai,  the 
Munipoora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  IOiassee  or  Kassai  language  is  spoken  by  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  lan- 
guage the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  four 
Gospels. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
which  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  Into  this  language  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  print- 
ed by  him  at  Rangoon,  in  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in 
1817.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The  Gospel  and 
three  Epistles  of  John,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  into 
the  Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

In  concluding  the  preceding  notice  of  the  versions,  executed 
principally  by  the  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  raised 
up  and  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  time,  money,  and  labour:  for  though  they  have  been 
nobly  assisted  by  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits 
which  their  extraordinary  acquirements  have  enabled  them  to 
realize.  They  have  translated  and  printed  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  five  of  the  languages  of  India  ;  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  in  fifteen  others  ;  in  six  other  languages  it  is  more  than 
half  printed,  and  in  ten  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  translation.  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee). 
When  we  consider  the  experience  which  they  have  gained, — the 
number  of  learned  natives  whom  they  have  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  translation, — the  assistance  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  our  countrymen  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  dialects, — and  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed for  printing  at  a  moderate  expense, — we  may  reasonably 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  word 
of  life  will  be  extant  in  all  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of 
India. 


[iv.]  Other  Asiatic  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
1.  Formosan  Version. 
The  island  of  Formosa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  the  Portuguese  thence,  in  1651.  During  their  eleven 
years'  possession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native  of  Delft,  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success. 
For  their  use  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated 
into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  quarto.  But  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Formosan  ver- 
sion was  discontinued  :  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans  never 
received  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  noticed.5 

2.  Northern  Asiatic  Versions.6 
Russia   in   Asia   is   inhabited    by   numerous   races,  whom   Dr. 
Young  (after  the   Mithridates  of  Adelung)   refers  to  the  Tataric 

'  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Christians  in  China  are  indebted  for  a  version  of 
the  Liturgy  and  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Having  presented  the 
Chinese  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language,  this  distinguished  ori- 
ental scholar  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  is  a  conscientious  dissen- 
ter from  that  church')  was  desirous  of  giving  them  a  formulary  in  which 
they  might  offer  acceptable  devotions  to  the  throne  of  grace  :  and  as  he 
could  find  no  form  which  so  completely  met  his  views  as  the  Liturgy  ofthe 
Church  of  England,  lie  translated  it  into  the  Chinese  language.  This  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  1830,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homily 
Society. 

*  Owen's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  467.  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  lxxvi.  Nineteenth 
Report,  p.  lxii. 

3  Many  authentic  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  Java  Bible  So- 
ciety bv  their  late  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Supper:  some  of  these  are  re- 
corded'by  Mr.  Owen,  vol.  iii.  pp.  224,225. 

*  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii.  .  • 
'  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

«  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  translation  of  the  New 
T'  stament  and  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the  Tatar  language  was  made 
by  Johannes  a  Monte  Corvino,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  dark  and  idolatrous  nations  to  whom  he  had  been  sent 


class.7  Into  twelve  of  these  languages  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
(without  going  into  minuter  details)  that  translations  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  either  printed  or  preparing,  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  viz.  the  Nogai  Tatar,8 
Mongolian,  Calmuck,  Orenburg-Tatar,9  Tschuwaschian,  Tschere- 
missian,  Tatar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Mordwa- 
schian  or  Mordvinian,  Samoiedian,  Tschapoginian,  Zirian,  and  Os- 
satinian.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Moravian  Missionaries  at 
Sarepta,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  com- 
pleted the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Calmuck  language  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  M.  Schmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  printed  in  1823  ; 
as  also  were  the  Mongolian  (executed  by  two  converted  Mongolian 
chieftains,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Schmidt),  Tscheremis- 
sian,  and  Mordwachian  versions  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickson,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  at 
Karass,  has  completed  and  printed  a  Tatar-Turkish  version  of  the 
entire  New  Testament,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  no  part  of  it  has  yet  been  published.  The  Tatar- 
Turkish  language  is  vernacular  among  the  Tatars  of  Astrachan. 
In  1816,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea, 
discovered,  at  Dschoufout  Kale,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tatar  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several 
centuries  ago.  This  has  been  revised,  and  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.10 


3.  The  Georgian  Version. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Tefiis,  in  Georgia,  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow 
in  1743,  in  folio,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Princes  Arcil  and  Va- 
kuset,  but  at  the  expense  of  Prince  Bacchar.  From  this  edition  the 
Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an  impression  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1816,  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  character,  and  another 
in  1818,  in  the  common  character.11  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  version  was  originally  made  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  Euphemius  the  Georgian,  the  founder  of  the 
Ibirian  or  Georgian  monastery  at  Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual 
autograph  was  discovered  in  the  year  1817,  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  As  the  greater  part  ofthe  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this 
ancient  version  was  lost  in  the  wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so 
frequently  involved  with  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  editors  of  the 
Moscow  edition  were  obliged  to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Sclavonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible 
Society  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Eu- 
phemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to  print  a  faithful  edition  of  the 
Georgian  Bible.12  Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 


4.  Modern  Armenian  Version. 
A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  modern  Armenian  lan- 
guage, from  the  ancient  Armenian  text,  has  been  completed  by  a 
learned  Armenian  resident  at  Paris  ;  who  has  undertaken  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament.13  In  1830  the  missionaries  at  Shushi, 
connected  with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  completed  a  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Ararat  or  Eastern  Armenian  dialect, 
which  was  printed  at  Moscow.14 


5.  Tahitan  Version. 
The  blessed  effects  with  which  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
(sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1796)  have  been 
crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  p.  175.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Otaheite  (or  Tahiti,  as 
the  natives  term  that  island)  and  in  Huaheine,  Eimeo,  and  other 
neighbouring  islands,  openings  have  been  made  of  the  most  pro- 
mising nature  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Aided 
by  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the 
missionaries  in  1818  printed  3000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke15  in 
the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  received  furthersupplies, 
they  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
which  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  with  gratitude  by 
all.     The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

as  a  missionary  in  1288  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  113.  299.)  No  vestiges  of  this  Tatar  version  are  known  to  be  in 
existence. 

'  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  v.  partii.  pp. 
225-227.     . 

a  For  an  account  of  these  Tatar  versions,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  pp.  424.  et  seq. 

s  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  427,  428.  Report  ofthe  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society  for  1824,  p.  16. 

»o  Owen's  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211—215.  Sixteenth  Report  ofthe  Bible 
Society,  pp.  43,  44.  55.  67.     Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  32.  Dr.  Henderson's  Bib- 
lical Researches  (pp.  51S— 522.)  contain  an  interesting  account  ofthe  editions 
of  the  Georgian  versions. 

»»  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33—35. 

>3  Nineteenth  Report,  pp.  xxi. 

»«  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  xlvii.  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  lvi. 

'5  An  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Tahila,  and 
of  the  printing  of  Si.  Luke's  dispel,  is  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  "Polyne- 
sian Researches,"  vol.  i.  pp.  392-408.    8vo.  edition. 
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have  also  been  translated  anil  printed  ;  and  a  Taliitan  version  has 
been  completed  of"  the  PaoMb,  and  several  other  H. ..  .k>  of  the  Old 
Testament     Five  thousand  copies  of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Bather, 

ami  Ruth  have  left  the  press.1  At  IWabnra.  the  Kpislles  have 
been  completed,  and  every  practicable  care  is  used  to  ensure 
fidelity.2  The  following  tides  and  specimens  of  the  Tahitan  version 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  will  be  Dot  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

1.    TK     EvANELIA    A    MaTAIO     NO     IksI-     ClIllIST      TO      T\Tnl 

rvri •;  Ihithia  ei  Parav  Tahiti.  {Tahiti:  Piunted  at  the 
Windward   Mission   Phess.     1820,  12mo. 

(The  Lorft  Prayer.  Matt  VI.  9—13.) 
9.   E  to  matou  Medua  i  te  ao  ra.  ia  raa  to  06  ioa. 
10.  Ia  tae  to  oe  ra  hau  ;  ia  haapaohia  te  oo  hinaaro  i  te  fenua  nei, 

mai  tei  te  ao  atOB  na. 
)1.  Ih.iiiai  na  matou  i  toinei  mahana  i>  >  h'ntpaohia  ra  o  te  mahana 

ci  te  maa,  0  te  mahana  o  te  niaa. 
12.   K  laaore  mai  i  ta  matou  hapa,  niai  ta  m.itou  man  ainii  laraliu  i 

luaurc  atoahia  e  matou  nei. 

■  Tw.niy  itiini  Report  of  the  Bible  Boclety,  p.  xlvi. 

»  Tw.jnii.iii  JiejK.rt,  p.  hi.    Twenty-* Nsoad  Report,  p>  Lxix. 


13.  E  eiaha  faarue  ia  matou  ia  roohia  e  te  ati  rn,  e  faaora  ra  ia 

mature,  no  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  mana,  i  te  hanahana,  i  te  mau  ui 

atoa  e  ore  e  hope.     Amene. 

2.  Te  Evanelia  a  Ioanf.  no  Iesd  Christ  to  tatou 
fatoo  :  irithia  ei  Parau  Tautti.  JTafjftl :  Phinted  at  the 
WiNUWAiin  Mission  Piiess.    1821.  12mo. 

(John  III.  14—17.) 
1 1.  Ma  ia  Mose  i  faa  teitei  i  te  ophi  i  te  fenua  aihere  ra,  oia  ioa  te 

Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 
15.  Ia  ore  ia  poe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roaa  te  ora  mure  ore. 
1G.  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  i  to  te  ao,  e  ua  tae  roa  te  horoa  mai  i  ta'na 

Tamaidi  fanau  tahi,  ia  ore  ia  pohe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roau  te 

ora  mure  ore. 
18.  Aore  hoi  te  Atua  i  tono  mai  i  ta'na  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  nei  e  faa 

hapa  i  to  te  ao,  ia  ora  ra  to  te  ao  ia'na. 

6.    Curdish  Versions. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the 
Curds,  or  Koords,  h:i>  been  completed  ;  but  difficulties  have  hither 
to  retarded  the  printing  of  it.3 

3  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xxviii.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  lvi. 


FAC-SIMILES  OF   SPECIMENS 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 
Chiejly  translated  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Serampore  Mission. 


Text.    "The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up." 

Matt.  iv.  16. 

SANSCRIT,  or  SUNGSKRIT, 

In  the  Dcva  Nagrce  character,  which  is  used  throughout  India. 

%F5  3^fa  lr* 


BENGALEE. 


oi  cite  ^w$  te  tWfe^T  sfctfal  a*!  ^iterf 
(tfhin  "tftatoc  ttfstel  zrcpr  <x*\3  Kig& 


MAHRATTA. 

&EJ%  5»^55  ^^5  3?fqf7vT  SflSJ  Wfc  I ' 

ELA8HMEREE,  or  KASIIMEER. 

&q  T$sf&  -$g\  wc^ft  fow\  fen"  *ruru«,\  au 
•gt  fe*r*\3QrfeR\  ^^r  ^w  JW3  ibn  \ 
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OORIYA,  or  ORISSA. 


s&g^  Gaawflra  &*  ^^f  a^e  caw!  i 


TELINGA,  or  TELOOGOO. 


BRIJ-BHASSA. 

$5h  Sic  13*  &a?f  in:  ^i^ill?^ir  %^l 

PUSHTOO,  or  AFFGHAN. 
SIKH,  SHEEK,  or  PUNJABEE. 

HINDOOSTANHEE 
UHUMIYA,  or  ASSAMESE. 
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BURMAN 

ococS n 

BULOCHA,  or  BULOSHEE. 

^tt^  »wv.  ^j  gov  af  *&*a  tf? 


CHINESE  VERSION. 

MOVEABLE    METAL    TTPES. 


Text. — "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
ot  the  deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light." — Gen.  i.  1 — 3. 

ft  H  ft  ft  &&  ^  M  M 

m  jh  HstT  m  *fi  i* 

KURNATA,  or  CANARESE. 

7T£><3cc£  c&^5£o&   £g<3otf$J>    fSkBgTJlJ 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

OF 

VERSIONS  OF  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

rniNTKo  at   r 1 1 1 :  kxi'knse  of 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Calcutta  Jtuztiian/  Society. 


Text. — "The  people  thai  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light:  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  iprung  up." 

Matt.  iv.  1G. 

HINDOOSTANHEE  VERSION, 

IN     THE    PERSIAN     CHARACTER. 
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PERSIAN. 

TAMUL. 
CINGALESE. 

ARABIC. 

*  *!**  f-9ftk  *L»T  atia  &jftfX6  ^  Oj^J 

MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

EHawm'  itu  jaig  dudoBi  padakalam,fudaliin.eli- 
liat  fawatii  taraig  jang  l)esax:  dan  bagi  fegala 
'awranr  jang*  dudoHi  pada  t&nah  dan.  baja^g 
mawt  'ttu,  tara^pawn  sudah.  terbit  baginja. 

MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 

Text. — "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Loud,  and  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden."  Gen.  iv.  16. 

JAVANESE. 
Text.— The  Lord's  Prayer.— Matt.  vi.  9 — 13. 

9     9     y  <^  ""9, 
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§  5.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  Africa. 
1.  Amluiric  and  Tigri,  or  the   vernacular  Languages  of 


Jlbytrinia 

Evangelia  Sancta :  sub  Auspiciis  D.  Assclini,  Rerun)  Gallica- 
rum  apud  JSgyptios  Procuratoris,  in  Linguam  Amharicam  vcrtit 
Abu-Rumi  Habessinus.  Edidit  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.M. 
Londini,  1824,  4to. 

The  version  in  llie  ecclesiastical  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia, 
noticed  m  the  first  pari  of  Volume  L,  being  confined  to  die 
churches,  and  understood  by  leu  comparatively  besides  Hie  clergy, 
M.  \-~.-Imi  de  Cherville,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  induced  to 
undertake  a  version  of  tite  enure  Bible  in  the  Amharic}  the  royal 
dialect  spoken  at  the  conn  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  preva- 
lent in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  equator,  and 
through  which  a  considerable  intercourse  is  maintained  between 
the  natives  pf  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabians  and  negroes  of  the  inte- 
rior. For  ten  years  M.  Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian, 
named  Ahu-Rumi   who  had  been  the  interpreter  of  .Mr.  Brace  in 

lie,  and  the   teacher  of  Sir  William  Junes  in  India",  (ill   this 

important  work,  to  which  he  devoted  two  enure  days  in  every 
week.  In  order  to  ensure  correctness,  he  read  with  this  person 
slowly,  and  with  the  inmost  attention,  every  venw  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  the  Arabic  version,  which  they  were  about  to  trans- 
M  taselin  then  explained  to  him  all  those  words  winch 
were  either  abstruse,  difficult,  <>r  foreign  to  the  Arabic,  by  the 
help  of  the  Hebrew  original,  the  Syriac  version,  or  the  Septuagint, 
and  also  of  some  commentaries.  Alter  they  finished  the  translation 
Of  one  hook,  they  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther.  This  version  was  purchased  lor  the  British  and  For  ign 
Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowetl ;  who  undertook  a  voyage 
into  Egypt  from  Malta,  for  the  express  purpose  ofjcpmpleting  die 
purchase    The  printing  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Amharic  and  in 

EthiopiC,  in  two  separate  volumes,  was  coiniiienced  in  l^-'i,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  lie  brew  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  completed  in  1824,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  T.  1'.  Piatt,  Esq.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  com- 
pleted in  1828,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  1831,  and  the  Psalms  in 
Hi, nn-  Mr.  Jowett*!  residence  in  Egypt,  in  1819,  lie  em- 
ployed the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  Ethiopia;   and  who  0 lenced  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 

the  77- ;•/.  i  he  vernacular  dialed  of  the  extensive  proi  ince  ofTigre. 

The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John  have  been  completed,  together  with 

a  \.  rsion  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  winch  is  now  super- 

..  the  more  accurate  enure  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin. 

These  three  versions  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.3 


2.  Berber  Version. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into  the  Berber  lan- 
tvhich  is  spoken  by  a  very  numerous  tribe  in  North  Africa) 

was  made  by  Mr.  1  latters'lev  ;    and  copies  of  I  111-    lirst  lurlv 

ten  have  been  printed,  and  sent  to  diffi  rent  individuals  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  this  language  is  spoken,  with  a  Mew  of  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  the  version.4 


3.  Bnllom  Version. 
The  Biilloms  are  a  numerous  people  on  the  western  COaSl  of 
Africa,  anion;  whom  the  missionaries  Bent  OUl  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary So,  iety  Laboured  for  sevens]  years.  Into  the  Language  of 
this  people,  the  lour  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  have 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  It.  Nylander,6  a  distinguished  la- 
bourer in  the  service  of  i  hat  society.  The  Gospel  oi  Saint  Man  hew 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socnlv 
in  IMG." 
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the  Susoos  and  the  Bnlloms,  by  the  revival  of  the  nefarious  slave- 
trade  on  those  cuasis. 


5.  Malagasse"  Version. 

A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Malagasse,  or  language 

of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  was  made  by  the  missionaries  resident 

on   that   island.     The   .New  Testament  was  printed  in  1830.     TLie 

printing  of  the  OUl  Testament  was  completed  in  1833.7 

6.   South  African  Versions. 

The  Gospel  of'Saint  I.nke  has  been  translated  into  the  lleehnana 
(or  Sic h nana '  Language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mofiatt,  and  the  lour  <ios- 
pels  into  the  Namacqua  Language  by  the  Rev.  Mr-  Schmelin.  They 

have  been  printed  at  Cape  Town.' 


4.  Susoo  Version. 
The  -  ,  a  numerous  tribe  on   the  W< 

n  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone;  among  whom  the-  same 
iiiariei  laboured  for  several 

sionaries,  the    lour   Gospels,     Ida   of   the  Apostles,   and  other   parts 

of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  several  books  of  the  old 
Testament,  have   been  translated  into  the  S  But 

tin-, i  further  banevolenl  and  pious  Labours  were  suspended  ameng 

i   In  Ludolph1      I  I    "-"•''    Alalia,  i.-.v  (pp. 

Ainharir  translation.  |,j    \  I  eleventh 

1  .    . 

i    - . . i >  . - 1 - 1 , 1 1 ,  Report  oi  the  Bible  Boelety,  p.  bnwL    Twenty-ninth 
Report,  p  lxll,  ,, 

^  Btxteentb  Report  p.  169.  Jowettfa  Ctndsaan  bw  sencaei  m  the  Meal 

■ 

«  Tweiily-.-iL'lith  Report,  n   lxii.     Twenty-ninth  Report,  B    hviv. 
»  Thl    I  id  an  a.l.liln.i.. 

of  the  Uulloma  b  I  lith,  by  transtatim 

I a    ol  the  Liturgy  trarcb  into  their  vi  rnai 

inted  in  Bnllom,  and  In  Roman  char* 
P'-npie  i,  lving  no  i  saracteri  of  their  own),  In  1818,  at  the  expense  oi  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 
-  Owen's  If  <  voL  in.  p.  136. 


§  G.  Modern  Versions  in  the  Languages  of  America. 
[i.]  Noiith  American  Versions. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  spoken  by  tlie  Indian 
tribes  of*  North  America  seemed  to  interpose  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  labours  of  those  benevolent  individuals  who  were  desirous 
of  communicating  the  Scriptures  to  them  ;  yet  this  obstacle  lias 
been  diminished  by  the  discovery,  that  so  close  an  affinity  sub- 
sists among  them,  that  a  young  unlettered  Indian  of  good  capa- 
city can  (it  is  said)  make  himself  master  of  them  all.  The 
following  are  the  dialects  into  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Bible  has  been  translated. 

1.    Virginian  Indian  Version. 

The  Virginian  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who 

has  justly  been  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  from  bis 

unwearied  labours  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  ( 'hnstianitv  among 
them.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1661.  The  title- 
page  states  that  it  was  "  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  united  colonies  in  New  England,  at  the  charge  and  with  tiie 
consent  of  the  corporation  in  England,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England."   The  did  Testament 

was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  and  the  entire  Bible  was 
reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1685.  The  ibllowing  specimen 
exhibits  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (Matt.  vi.  9 — 13.) 

9.  Yowuteho  yeu  nuppenantamook :  Nooshun  keeukqut,  quttia- 
natamunach  knowesnonk. 

10.  Peyaumooutt  h  kukkctassootamoonk,  kuttcnantamoonk  nc  n 
nach  ohkeil  neane  kesukqut 

11.  Nummcetsuongash  asekesukokish  assamaiineanyeuyeu  kesu- 
kod. 

12.  Kah  ahquontamaiinnean  nummatcheseongash,  neane  match- 
eneukqueagig  nutahquontameunnonog. 

13.  Ahque  sagkompagunafrnrtean  en  qutchhuaonganit,  webo 
pohquohwussineau  wutch  matchitut    Newutche  kutahtaun  ketaa- 

soolaiuoonk,  kah  meiiuhkesuonk,  kali  sohsiiinoonk  miclieme.  Amen. 
This  version  has  now  become  a  literary  curiosity,  there  being 
scarcely  any  persons  living  who  can  read  or  understand  a  single 
verse  in  it.  The  tribe  of  American  Indians,  whom  the  venerable 
missionary  Eliot  instructed,  is  now  very  nearly  extinct.9 

2.  The  Delaware  Indian  Version. 
Nek  Nechenneawacheissitschik  Bambilak  naga  ( feschiechauch- 
sit  panna  Johanneses  Elekhangup.  Gischitak  Ellenechsink 
uiitski  ('.  F.  Dencke.  Thai  is,  tin  Three  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
John,  translated  into  Delaware  Indian,  by  C.  F.  Dencke,  -New 
York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  Delaware  langu  n  through  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  North  America  Into  tins  language  pari  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  translated  by  the  Re> .  Mr.  Fabricius,  one  oi  the  Mora\  ian 
laries  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  primed.10  in  1818,  the  three  Epistles  of  John  were 
translated  into  the  Delaware  language  by  the  Rev.  ('.  I'.  Dencke, 
onary  from  the  I  nited  Brethren,  or  Moravians.  It  was 
printed  al  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  trans- 
Ian s  printed  on  the  left  hand  page,  an. I  the  English  authorized 

version  on  the  right.    As  copies  ol  this  Delaware  Ina ian  translation 

arc  not  common,  the  following  specimen  of  h.  from  1  John  iii.  1 — I. 

may  be  noi  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

/.  neyachgickink  aptonagaiu 

lYunaiuook!  elgiqui  penundelukquonk  Wetochwink  wdaoalto- 

WentschS   luwih  heiissiank   Gettanittowil  wdamemense- 

mnll.    Gontechi  matta  woachgussiwuneen  untschi  pemhakamuti- 

link,  ell  pemhakamivil  taku  wohaq'  l'alainaw 


Twenty  seven!).  Report 


,fthe  Bible  Society,  p.  Ix    Twenty  eighth  Re- 


p.  ixxvl.     I'ueniv  iiinih  Report,  p.  b 

luhth  Report,  p  Ixxiv.    Twent)  ninth  Report,  p,  uuttit. 


Twonly 
i"  lip  Maral 


.  .  .er  for  1830,  vol    >n   p."S»ft 

ii  i  '"l  that 

-  lunkk,  translated  aTortkm  of  the  Gu  ri    mto  M 

Mohican  Ian 
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2.  Ehoalachgik!  juquo  mctschi  kiolli  wundamemensineen  Get- 
taaittowitink,  Bchuknesquo  majawii  elsyankstch.  Schuk  kiolli 
tnajawelendamenneen  nguttentsch  woachuuahe,  ktellitsch  linaxi- 
neen,  elinaxit,  ktellitsch  newoaneCn  clinaxit. 

3.  Woak  wemi  auwen  nechpauchsil  jun  nhakeuchsowoagan, 
kschiechichguasitetsch,  necama  Patamawos  elgiqui  kschiechsid. 

4.  Auwen  metauchsit,  necama  ne  cndchi  mikindank  matta  wel- 
toq',  woak  cli  machtauchsit  wuntschi  mikindamen  malta  weltoq'. 


3.  Massachuseit  Version. 
The  Psalms  and  Gospel  of  Saint  John  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhow,  into  llie  Indian 
Massachusctt  dialed.     They  were  printed  at  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1709.1 


Mohawk  Version. 

The  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  Tuscaroras,  and  to 
the  Wyandots  or  Hurons.  ]n  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a"  translation  was  made  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  this 
language,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  Some  portions  of  the  latter 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  with  the 
English  Liturgy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain 
Brant)  in  1787,  for  the  use  of  the  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in 
their  native  tongue,  by  a  missionary  supported  by  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge;     This  edition  was 

printed  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government  To  these  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  were  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated 
in  1804  by  Captain  John  Norton,2  a  chief  of  tho  Six  Nation  Indiana 
in  Upper  Canada.  This  version  was  printed  at.  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  anil  its  accuracy  was,  shortly 
after,  attested  in  the  most  favourable  manner  by  the  interpreters  in 
the  Indian  villages.3 


5.  Mohegan  Version. 
The  New  Testament,  together  with  several  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  translated,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  the  Mohegan  language,  by  the  Rev.  John  Serjeant, 
sen.,  a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  version  appears 
to  have  been  printed.4 


6.  Esquimaux  Version. 
In  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeister.  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  this  was  added  in  1813, a  translation  pf. the  other  three  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of  the 
Labrador  mission,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burghardf,  who  possessed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect,  and  finished  his  revi- 
sion only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1812.  In  the  year  1819 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  printed  in  the  same 
dialect,  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. And  in  1826  the  New  Testament  was  completed  by  print- 
ing the  Apocalypse.5 


7.  Chippeway  Version. 
The  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  the  Chippeways,  a  numerous  tribe  resi- 
dent in  British  Norm  America,  by  Mr.  Peter  Jones,  a  Chippeway 
chief,  and  his  brother,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  version  competent 
judges  have  borne  willing  testimony.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
was  printed  at  York  Town,  Upper  Canada  ;  and  the  translators 
have  commenced  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  tho  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  New.6 


8.    Greenlandish  Version. 
In  17">9  the  Greenlanders  received  from  the  Moravian  brethren 
a    translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;7  in  1799  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  of 

•  Brown's-TTistory  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  68, 

Second   Report  <>f  the  Uritish  ami  Foreign  liihle  Society,  Appendix,  p.  118. 

•2  ('apt.  Norton  was  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  in 
1791,  and  in  1800  appointed  a  chief,  under  the  title  of  Teyoninhokarawen. 
His  (hi  her  was  a  Cherokee,  and  served  in  the  British  army. 

■•*  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  12ti — 135. 

*  Hrown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  (iriO. 

<•  Owen's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  HiO.  vol.  ii.  pp.  299.  359.  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  Six- 
teenth Report  of  the  liihle  Society,  pp.lxxxiti.  Ixx.viv.  Seventeenth  Report, 
p.  lxxix.     Twenty-second  Report,  p.  Ixiv.     Twenty-third  Report,  p.  lv. 

«  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  Ixxxiv.     Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  lxxxv. 

■  Craniz's  History  ol  Greenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 


the   entire  New  Testament,  in   the   language  of  Greenland,  was 
printed  a  i  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


9.  Creolese  Version. 
The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  for  the  use 
of  the  Christian  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  islands,  and 
was  published  at  Copenhagen,  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  In  1818  the  Danish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  tho  Danish  West  In- 
dies.s 


10.  Negro-Englisli  Version. 
Da  Njoe  Testament  va  wi  Masra  en  Hkli'ihax  Jesus 
cliiustus.     translated  into  the  nl'.uro   english  lan- 
GUAGE, BY  THE  MISSIONARIES   OF    THE    USTITAS    FllATnCM,  OB 

United  Brethren:  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mission, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  London, 
1829,  8vo. 

At  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  has  existed  since 
the  year  1738.  The  missionaries  have  two  thousand  negroes  under 
instruction.  These,  as  well  as  others,  speak  a  language  of  their 
own.  which  has  been  denominated  the  I\egro-Knglish  ;  into  which 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  made.  This  version 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  for  several  years;  and 
after  it  had  undergone  every  necessary  revision  from  persons  long 
resident  in  the  colony,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  it 
was  printed  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,8  As  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  copies,  was  sent  to  Surinam,  the  following  speci- 
men of  ibis  Negro-English  translation  will  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  reader. 

(matt.  VI.  7—13.) 

7.  En  effi  oene  begi,  oene  no  mcki  soso  takkitakki,  leki  dem 
Heiden,  bikasi  dem  membre,  effi  dem  mcki  focloe  takkitakki, 
Gado  sa  harki  dem. 

8.  Va  da  heddi  oene  no  moesse  djcrsi  dem ;  oene  Tatta  sabi, 
sarnie  oene  habi  yandoe,  bevo  oene  begi  hem. 

9.  Va  da  heddi  oene  moesse  begi  so :  Wi  Tatta  ni  tappo  !  Joe 
neem  moesse  santa. 

10.  Joe  kondre  moesse  Kom.  Dem  moesse  doe  Wanni  va 
Joe  na  grontappo,  so  leki  dem  doe  na  Hcmcl. 

11.  Gi  wi  tidch  da  janjam  va  wi. 

12.  Gi  wi  dasnotti  vo  alia  missi  va  wi,  leki  wi  gi  dasnotli  na 
somma,  dissi  missi  na  wi. 

13.  No  tjarri  wi  na  inni  tesi.  Ma  loessoe  wi  vo  da  agriwan. 
Bikasi  joe  habi  alia  kondre,  nanga  tranga,  nanga  glori,  tehgo. 
Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  as  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels ibr  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  This  version  was  conducted 
through  the  press  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Austen  (a  native 
of  Surinam)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  London.  It  was  recei  ved 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  poor  slaves  for  whom  it  was  printed.10 

This  version  having  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  was  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  in  "A  Defence  of"  the  Surinam  Negro-English 
Version  of  tho  New  Testament,  founded  on  the  History  of  the 
Negro-English  Version,  a  View  of  the  Situation,  Population,  and 
History  of  Surinam,  a  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Language, 
and  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Version."     London,  1830,  Svo. 


[ii.]  South  American  Versions. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese  ever  gave  any  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives  of  South  America  who  were  sub- 
jugated by  them  :  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  and 
missionaries  adopted  a  different  plan  from  that  pursued  by  their 
predecessors,  by  translating  some  parts  of.  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  Benedict  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  Domi- 
nican friar,  vicar  of  Mixleca  in  New  Spain,  translated  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  province.  DidaCUS  do 
S.  Maria,  another  Dominican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  in  1579),  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  Mexican  tongue,  or  general  language  of  the 
country.     The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  other  fragments  of  the 

s  Adler's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Part  IV.  p.  110.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the 
Bihle  Society,  p.  127.  Resides  the  p:u  liculars  recorded  in  the  preceding 
sections,  there  are  many  interesting  circumstances  r,  lativc  to  ihe  history 
oftranslationsaud  translators,  which  the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  allow  tc 
be  detailed.  For  these,  and  indeed  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  WO  refer  the  render  to  the  Itev.  Dr.  Town- 
ley's  Illustrations  oflfihlical  Literature,  London,  1621,  in  3  volumes,  Sv... 

0  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  lxx.  Ixxi. 

10  Twenty-sixth  Report,  p.  lxxx. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  wore  translated  into  the  same  language  by  Louis 
Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  friar:  and  the  Epistles  and Gos- 
pels, appointed  to  be  read  lor  the  whole  year,  wore  translated  into 
the  idiom  of  the  Wea&rn  Indians  by  Arnold  a  Basaccio,  also  ■ 
Franciscan  friar:  but  the  dales  of  these  latter  versions  have  not 
been  ascertained^  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  .Saint  Luke  into 
the  Mexican   language,  by  Dr.  Mora,  way  printed   in   1832,1  and 


another  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  into  the  Quichua  or  Peruvian  Ian 
guage,  by  Dr.  Pans  Kanki,  in  1830.2  The  entire  Bible  is  said  tc 
have  been  translated  into  the  Brazilian  language  by  an  English 

minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Recife,  when  they  ac- 
quired it  from  the  Portuguese.  This  version  has  never  been 
printed.3  In  1825  a  translation  of  the  Ps'ew  Testament  into  the 
Peruvian  language  was  completed.1 


CHAPTER  II. 


HARMONIES    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS. 


NicoXvU  Alariu  Bibliotheca  Harmonico-Biblica,  <pta>,  pneter 
Historiam  Hannonicam,  tradit  Notitiam  Bcriptorum  Harmonico- 
rum  cujuscunque  sitatis  et  religionis,  tam  perpetaoram  quam  sin- 
gularium  ;  nee  omiasis  illis,  qui  vel  spccialius  ipioddain  argumen- 
tum  sacrum,  vel  hiua  Oiacula  Npiritus  Saneti  ab  Antilogiarum 
calumnia  vindicarunt.     Haniburgi,  1725,  8vo. 


SECTION  I. 

HARMONIES    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

1.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  hooks,  chapters,  psalms,  stories, 
prophecies,  &c,  arc  reduced  into  the  proper  order,  and  taken  up 
in  the  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine 
scries  of  the  chronology  requireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With 
reason  given  of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  re- 
markable notes  and  observations  given  all  along,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  text;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared  ; 
the  differences  occurring  in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled  ;  and 
exceeding  many  scruples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament 
explained.     By  John  Lightfoot,  D.D. 

This  "Chronicle"  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Light- 
foot'i  works,  published  at  London,  in  L684,in  two  volumes,  folio,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  8vo.  London  edition,  printed  in  1822— 
25.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  bis  time,  this  celebrated  divine  (whose 
opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note,  both  British  and 
Foreign  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  was  his  custom,  tor  many  years, 
to  note  down,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmu- 
dical  and  rabbinical  studies,  the  order  and  time  of  the  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  Ins  consideration."  By  pursu- 
ing tins  method  he  gradually  firmed  the  invaluable  chronicle,  the 
title  of  which  hasiUSt  been  given,  which  was  first  published  ;it 
London,  in  Ito.,  and  in  the  year  1047.  In  this  work,  Dr.  Lightfoot 
has  briefly  staled  the  summary  or  substance  of  the  historical  parts 

of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  the 
several  chapters,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
margin  he-  has  given  the  years  of  the  world,  and  of  the  judges  or 
so\  ereigna  nnder  whose  administration  the  several  events  took  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  differences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the 
learned  concerning  the  chronology  of  particular  events,  the  general 
method  of  this  "Chronicle"  has  been, and  still  continues  to  be,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  are  competent  duly  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits. 

2.  A  Derighe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.    <>r, 

U1  I'.  my  Concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and 
chapters  of  the  lb.lv  Scriptnras,  lor  the  reducing  of  all  into  a 
continued  history. 

f    Benefits. 

Tlic-j  Difficultie. 

(_  Helpes. 

By  Samuel  Tobshii.     London,  1747,  4to. 

This  tract  was  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  w  nb  Dr.  Light- 

I    ironicle.     it  appear*  from  the  preface  thai  Mr.  Torshel  was 

preceptor  of  the  children  of  King  Charles  I.  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberland;    and    Ins    tract    was    addressed    "To   the    Right 

Honourable  tic  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament;" 

wh he  endeavoured  to  excite  to  patronise  the  undertaking,  bj 

the  consideration  of  the  glory  which  bad  redounded  to  France  l>\ 
the  then  recent  publication  of  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  in  ten  folio 
volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  this  address,  and 
the  design  which  Torshel  had  ably  sketched  was  never  accomplish' 
ed.  lie  proposed  "to  lav  tin'  w hole  storv  together  in  a  continued 
connection,  the  books  or  parts  of  books,  and  all  the  several]  parcels 
disposed  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  the  continuance  and 
chronical]  method  of  the  Scripture  history  requires;  BO  that  no 
sentence  nor  word  m  tin-  whole  Bible  be  omitted,  nor  any  thing 
repealed,  or  any  word  ins,rti<i  hut  what  is  necessary  for  frwunVion. 
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So  as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  places,  yea, 
great  parts  of  some  hooks,  anil  some  w  hole  Iwioks.  to  be  woven  "into 

the  body  of  another  l>ook."  fTomhel'i  Designe,  p.  10.)  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing  all  the  historical 
iHM.ks  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  series,  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets,  were  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  incorporated 
according  to  those  periods  of  his  reign  when  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  ;  and  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "  w  Inch 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,"  were  to  be  disposed  in  the  body 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, king  of  Judah.  In  harmonizing  the  Gospels,  Air.  Torshel 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Har- 
mony, commenced  by  Chemnitz,  continued  by  Lyser,  and  finished 
by  Gerhard;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  to  be  distributed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  w  ritten.  The  writings  of  St.  John  were  to  close  the  proposed 
undertaking.  The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well-written  tract, 
several  years  since,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea 
of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  completion  of 
the  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  however,  has  been 
happily  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 

3.  The  Rev.  George  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

[i.]  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronologi- 
cal order  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle),  in  such  manner, 
that  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  read  a3 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation. By  the  Rev.  George  Town  send,  M.A.  London,  1821  ; 
Second  Edition,  1826.     In  two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title- 
page  announces)  is  arranged  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Chro- 
nicle, above  noticed:  from  which,  however,  Mr.  Townsend  has 
de\  iated  for  the  better  in  one  very  material  respect.  According  to 
Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  read  as  one 
unbroken  history,  without  any  division  into  chapters,  or  any  of  those 
breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  little  weariness  to  the 
reader.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  making  the  Scripture  narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
easily  remeiiihc Ted.  Mr.  T.  has  divided  his  harmony  into  eight  suit* 
ahle  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge :— -2.  From  the 
confusion  of  tongues  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs; — 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses  ; — I.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  to  the 
death  of  David  ; — 5.  The  reign  of  Solomon  ;— 6.  From  the  elevation 
of  Rehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ; — "•  The  Babylonish  <  lap- 
tivity,  seventy  years,  from  b.  c.  606  to  536; — s.  From  the  termination 
b( the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  reformation  of  worship  bj  Nehe- 

miah.aiid  the  completion  o|  the  canon  oft  hi 'Oh  I  Testament,  bj  Simon 

the  Just,  trom  ii.  c.  636  to  about  300.   These  eight  periods  are  further 
subdivided  into  chapters  ami  seel  inns,  the  length  of  w  hich  it 
sarily  regulated  by  the  subjects  therein  discussed  ;  and  in  settling 

the  chronology  and  order  of  some  particular  e\  cuts  and  prop] 

the  arranger  hasavaded  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  biblical  critics.     A  well-written  introduction  developes  Ins 

plan  and  design,  and  points  out  its  advantages  to  various  cla 

nailers,  especially  to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  sacred  Office,  to  whom  this  work  is  indispensably  neci 

'flu'    work   is   terminated    by  si  i   Indexes;  —  the  jirtt,  Containing  an 

account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  which  the  work 

is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  each  ; — the 
M  <  "in/,  in  Columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  dlsco\  er  111   w  hat   pall  of 

the  arrangement  any  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  he  found; — 
the  third  and  fnurili  contain  tables  of  the  Psalms  ami  Pro] 

showing  in  what  part  of  the  arramjcim  lit.  and  after  what  passage 
of  Sen i it ure.  every  psalm  or  prophecy  is  inserted  ;  and  likew  ise  on 
what  occasion,  and  at  what  period.' they  were  probably  written. 
With  the  authority  fir  their   place   in   the'  arrangement  ;—  the  fifth, 

containing  the  dates  of  the  events  according  to  Dr.  Hales's  elaborate 
System  oi  I  hronology;  and  the  $uctk, a  general  index  to  the  notes, 

which,  though  not  numerous,  arc  very  appropriate,  and   |«>-   • 

ran-  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information 

»  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  briH. 
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into  a  small  compass.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  has  justly 
characterized  this  work,  as  being  "  disgested  with  such  skill,  and 
illustrated  with  such  notes,  as  proves  the  author  to  have  studied  his 
task  with  deep  attention  and  distinguished  judgment."  (Visitation 
Sermon,  p.  24.  London,  1823.)  The  second  edition  has  parallel  re- 
ferences and  the  marginal  renderings. 

[ii.]  The  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  His- 
torical Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Acts  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Gospel  on 
the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  Pilkington, 
Newcome,  and  Michaelis;  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection,  on  the 
Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranfield.  The  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostle's 
Arguments.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  principal  Sub- 
jects of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.  1825 ; 
Second  Edition  corrected,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Though  a  distinct  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  publication  forms 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  remarks  on  the  preceding  portion  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  work.  The  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  valuable, 
from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  very  important  topics  they  dis- 
cuss. The  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  numerous  and  important  elucidations  which 
he  has  derived  from  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  Meuschen, 
and  others,  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  biblical  stu- 
dent. 

[iii.]  The  Holy  Bible  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  History,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation. 
With  short  Notes ;  and  a  Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  365  Portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  in  one  commodious  volume, 
illustrated  with  brief  notes. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  or  an  arrangement 
of  the  History  contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  delivered,  commencing  with  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  closing  with  the  Prophecies  of  Malachi. 
By  Stephen  Merhell,  Kittery  (Maine),  [North  America].  1832, 
8vo. 


SECTION  II. 

HARMONIES    OF   THE    ENTIRE    NEW   TESTAMENT,  AND    OF    THE 
FOUR    GOSPELS. 

1.  The  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodized.  Story 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles 
manifested.  Times  of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrated 
with  a  variety  of  observations  upon  the  chiefest  difficulties,  Textual 
and  Talmudical,  for  clearing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By 
John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  London,  1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works.     London,  1682,  folio. 

In  this  valuable  work  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  pursued  the  same  method 
whicli  he  had  adopted  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Old  Testament.  He 
further  published,  at  London,  in  1044  and  1050,  three  parts  of  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  which  were  to  have 
completed  his  design,  never  appeared.  This  harmony  is  enriched 
with  numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remarks,  of  which 
many  subsequent  critics  and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  juxta  Sectiones  Ammo- 
nianas  et  Eusebii  Canones.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
niano,  1805,  4to. 

3.  Andrea?  Osiandri  Harmonise  Evangelicae  Libri  Quatuor, 
Grace  et  Latine.  In  quibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quatuor 
Evangelistis  ita  in  unum  est  contexta,  ut  nullius  verbum  ulluin 
omissum,  nihil  alienum  immixtum,  nullius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil 
non  suo  loco  positum.  Omnia  vero  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta 
sint,  ut  quid  cujusque  evangelists  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et 
cum  quibus  commune  sit,  primo  statim  adspectu  deprehendere 
queas  :  item  Elenchus  Harmonise :  Adnotationum  liber  unus. 
Basilea,  1537,  folio  ;  Grace  et  Latine,  Basilea;,  1567,  folio;  La- 
tine,  Lutetiae  Parisiorum  ex  officina  Roberti  Stephani.  1545, 
12mo. 

Osiander's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It.  is 
highly  estimated  by  Walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  harshly 
observes  that  he  undesignedly  renders  the  Gospel  history  not  only 
suspicious,  but.  incredible,  by  adopting  the  principle  that  the  evan- 
gelists constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  same 
transactions  and  discourses  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of 


Christ.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Osiander  did  not  go  so 
far  as  his  successors,  and  that  he  sometimes  deviates  from  Ins  ge- 
neral principle. 

4.  Cornelii  Jansenii,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica, 
in  qua,  praterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  quae  evangelist®  non 
servato  rccensent  ordine,  etiam  nullius  verbum  aliquod  omittitur. 
Litteris  autem  omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  pro- 
prium, quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singu- 
las  dictiones  mox  deprehendatur.  Lovanii,  1549,  8vo.  Ant- 
verpiffi,  1558,  12mo. 

Jansenius  partially  followed  Osiander.  He  subsequently  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  his  Harmony,  which  was  published  together 
with  it  at  Louvain,  in  1571.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  this  work  passed  (thirteen  others  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
chius, between  the  years  1577  and  1624)  sufficiently  attest  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extols  Janse- 
nius's  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

5.  Martini  Chemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum, 
quam  ab  eodem  feliciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Jo- 
hannes Gerhardus,  is  quidem  continuavit,  hie  perfecit.  Ham- 
burgi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  com- 
piled only  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Frankfort,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  Lyser ; 
who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and  added  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  at  different 
times  at  Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  between  the  years  1004  and  101 1  : 
and,  on  Lyser's  death,  Gerhard  completed  the  undertaking,  with 
learning  and  industry  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  The 
entire  work,  with  the  several  continuations,  was  first  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1628.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  harmony,  but 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 

6.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  their  text  me- 
thodized, according  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the 
several  things  by  them  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel 
Cradock,  B.D.  London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and 
1685. 

This  work  was  revised  by  the  learned  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion during  the  memorable  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  (Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  vol.  x.  p.  447.)  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  though  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  later  and  more  critical  works.  Mr.  Cradock  has  drawn 
up  the  Gospel  history  in  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  in  English, 
which  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  evangelists.  In  the  margin  he 
has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judi- 
ciously extracted  from  Grotius,  Drs.  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and 
other  critics.  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear ;  whicli  to  students 
(who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent  and  more  expensive  liar- 
monies)  is  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  Osiander. 

7.  Bernardi  Lamy  Historia,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistarum. 
Parisiis,  1689,  12mo. — Commentarius  in  Harmoniam  sive  Con- 
cordiam  Quatuor  Evangelistarum.  Parisiis,  1699,  in  two  volumes, 
4to. 

Lamy's  Commentary  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  his 
Harmony.  It  is  justly  characterized  by  Michaelis  as  a  learned 
work.  The  chronological  and  geographical  apparatus  is  peculiarly 
valuable. 

8.  Joannis  Clerici  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  subjecta  est 
historia  Christi  ex  quatuor  cvangeliis  concinnata.  Accesserunt 
tres  Disscrtationes,  de-annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctori- 
tate  evangeliorum.     Amstelodami,  1699,  folio. 

All  critics  unite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc's  Harmony.  He 
has  arranged  the  history  of  the  four  evangelists,  according  to  chro- 
nological order,  in  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  under  the  text  he  has  given  a  Latin  paraphrase,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le  Clerc 
promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Harmony,  which  have 
never  appeared.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in 
1700,  in  4to. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  said  by  Walchius 
to  have  been  published  at  London  in  the  same  year,  also  in  4to. 

9.  Nicolai  Toinardi  Harmonia  Gneco-Latina.  Parisiis,  1707, 
folio. 

M-  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  own  private  use,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  copies  were  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
After  his  decease  they  published  it  (as  he  had  desired  they  would] 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  its  author 
bestowed,  in  order  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  different  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Toinard  has  not  only  placed  in  adjacent 
columns  the  parallel  passages,  but  has  also  parallelized  even  single 
words. 

10.  Jo.  ReinhardiRus,  Harmonia  Evangelistarum,  ita  adornata, 
ut,  investigate  sedulo  textus  cohaerentia,  nullu.s  versus,  sive  traji- 
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ciatur,  sivc  prsetercatur  sine  brevi  ac  succincta  explicatione,  qurc 
justi  commentarii  loco  esse  qucat.  Jt -na-,  172i-)730,  1  vols. 
12mo. 

Walchiug  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  learned  work. 
This  harmonist  follows  Hie  plan  of  ihose  who  vindicate  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  history  related  by  each  evangelist.  The  text 
of  the  sacred  writers  is  also  explained  in  the  copious  notes  of 
M.  Rus.     VValchii  Bibliotheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  88l. 

11.  In  the  year  1731)  ami  17  10,  Dr.  DoDnnmoB  published  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  family  Expositor,  of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 
They  are  noticed  Ik  re.  because  they  contain  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  executed  with  great 
judgment,  independi  ntly  of  the  very  valuable  exposition  and 
notes  that  accompany  it. 

12.  The  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew 
Pilkim; ton,  LL.13.     London,  1717,  folio. 

This  harmonist  professes  nol  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  schemes  laid 
down  by  his  predecessors  tor  arranging  the  evangelical  history. 
It  is  not  disposed  in  columns,  like  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Toinard, 
and  otlicrs;  but  (he  text  is  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relate 
the  various t  discourses  ami  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  identical  words,  and  m  the  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  as 
to  avoid  tautology.  The  history  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  sections  of  moderate  length   TwoChrono 

;ed :  1.  On  the  time  of  Elcrod's  death,  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  t'hrist,  the  duration  of  his  ministry,  and  the  year  oi 
ifixion,  &c  &c.  2.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  adoration 
of  the  wise  men.  Notes  are  subjoined  for  the  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may 
frequently  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

13.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  in  which  the  natural 
order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes,  By  J. 
MifKNiciiT,  D.I).  4to.  2  vols.  1730  ;  2d  edit.  17U3  ;  3d  edit.  Svo. 
*  vols.  Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  closely  adheres  to  the  principle  of  O.-iander;  but 
jus  paraphrase  and  commentary  contain  bo  much  useful  information, 
that  his  harmony  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among 
divines;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline.  The 
preliminary  disquisitions  greatly  enhance  its  value.  Dr.  Macknight's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  Kucki  rsfelder,  and 
I  in  ll  vols,  8vo.  al  Bremen  and  Deventer,  1772,  Bit  hop 
T-iar.-'i  says,  thai  whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmonj  should  com- 
pare with  it  Dr.  Lardn  ms  on  it,  which  wire  first  pub- 
lished in  1701,  and  are  reprinted  m  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
octavo  edition,  and  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Ins 
works. 

11.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text 
is  disposed  after  Lc  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  -such  various 
readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetstein's 
sanction  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Observa- 
tions arc  subjoined  tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every 
transaction,  to  establish  the  series  of  facts,  and  to  reconcile  sinn- 
ing inconsistencies.  By  William  Nxwcoxx,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Ossorv  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh).  London,  1778,  folio. 

15.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  generally 

disposed  after  the  manlier  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome, 

Archbishop  of  ajnmagh;  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  divided  at- 

in  the  twelve  tribes,  Explanatory  Note*,  and  Indexes. 

London,  1802,  8vo. 

The  Greek  Qarmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome  has  long  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation;  but  its  bulk  and  price  necessarily  place 
it  beyoaq  the  reach  of  many  biblical  students.     In  publishing  this 

harmony,  the  anonymous  c piler  [a  member  of  the  Society  of 

Friends)  ha*  rendered  lo  English  readers  the  same  service  which 
that  learned  prelate  had  conferred  on  biblical  scholars  by  hi 

Greek   work.      "Several    Inline/    alterations    have    hi-i-n    adopted   in 

the  text,  and,  it  is  hoped,  generally  to  advantage."  i  Preface,  p.  v. 
The  harmony  tills  four  hundred  and  thirty-lour  pages;  ana  th<' 
•  Notes  and  illustrations"  comprise  I  :  though  brief] 

they   are    judioiOUsly    seleeled    from    llie    critical    and     phil 

labours  otBeansobre  and  [/Enfant,  Calmet,  'iron us,  the  l.' 
Hammond,  Barwood,  Shaw,  Doddridge,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
late   eminent    physician,    Dr.  Robert   VVillan,   and    variot 
sources.    The  volume  concludes  with  an  indei  lo  the  Parabli 
delivered  by  Jeans  Christ,  and  a  Table  for  I 
tie'  Gospels  in  tins  Harntony.     Altogether,  "  the  form  in  which  this 
work  is  printed  is  extremely  convenient;  so  much    o   that  they, 
who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  glad  to  consult  the  English  octavo 
rather  than  the  unwieldy  (olio  of  the  archbishop."    (British  Critic 
[O  B     roL  ixii,  p.  W7.) 

15*.  An  English  Harmon}  of  the  Pom  Evangelists,  d 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbishop 
<>t  Armagh  j  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  fndexe»,and  a  new 
,»/<//.  of  Palestine,  dnntrd  into  Tetrarchiet,  and 


Travels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  London:  >:.m  ic.wmi. 
8vo. 

h  apparently  a  new  work,  this  is  a  m<  re  r<  print  of  the 
preceding  Harmony,  w  ith  the  omission  in  the  title-page  of  the  word 

fly"  (which  the  original  compiler  had  propel 
as   Archbishop  Newcome's  method  was  only  generally  followed), 
and  w  ith  the  variation,  w  Inch  the  reader  will  lie  able  to  distinguish, 
from  the  lines  above  printed  in  I  tain  anginal 

work  is  m  Arabic  figures  ;  in  the  volume  under  considi  ration 
in  Roman  small  capital  letters.  The  few  errata  which  the  original 
compiler  had  noticed  are  here  corrected:  hut  the  following  nolo, 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  Ins  table  of  contents,  viz..  ••  The  tith  pre- 
fixed la  nail  section  is  designed  lo  mark  tin  <  t  first 
rt,  to,  in:, I  not  faithfully  in  exhibit  its  contt  nts,  is  omitted  :  and  the 
contents,  which  in  the  original  work  tills  seven  pages  in 
columns,  is  here  printed  in  long  lines,  in  four  pages.  Tin-  ihirly- 
of  "  notes  and  illustrations"  are  here  coinprcjwed  into 
thirty-/'/,  n,  ;  and  the  "Table  for  finding  any  passage  of  the  Gospels 
in  this  Harmony,"  which  tills  live  pages  m  the  original  edition,  is 
here  compressed  into  (bur  pages.  The  Map  is  the  only  new  article  ; 
it  exhibits  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarcnies,  and  by  means  of  a 
red  line  shows  the  travels  of  .1,  i  one  corner  of  it  is 
a  ground  elan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  volume  is  very 
neatly  printed. 

1G.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek;  to  which  are 
prefixed  Critical  Dissertations  in  English.  By  Joseph  Piiikst- 
lky,  LL.D.     London,  1778,  4to. 

17.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  English;  with  Critical 
Dissertations,  an   occasional  Paraphrase,  and  JSotes  for  th 

of  the  unlearned.  By  Joseph  Pbjestlet,  LL.D.  London, 
1780,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  followed  in  both  these  Har- 
monies. Dr.  Priestley  adopted  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  writers, 
tl.at  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  only  one  year,  or  a  year  and 
a  few  months.  For  an  account  of  these  two  publications  see  tho 
Monthly  Review  (old  series),  vol.  lviii.  pp.  b'J — 94.,  and  vol.  l\i\. 
pp.  81— uo.  161—173. 

18.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthau,  Marci,  et  Lucaa,  una  cum 
iis  Joannis  Pericopis,  qua;  historiam  passionis  et  rcsurrectionis 
historiam  complectuntur.  Tcxtum  recensuit,  et  selectam  leetionis 
varietatem  adjecit  J.  J.  Gbikshach.  Hals,  1776,  8vo.  Editio 
secunda,  emendatior  ct  auctior.  Hake  Saxonum,  1797,  8vo. 
Editio  quarta,  1822,  8vo. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  synopsis,  Bishop  Marsh  remarks,  is,  not 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  events,  but  to  represent  in  parallel 
columns  all  those  sections  whieh  are  common  to  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  the  Gospel  of  John  (except  the  last 
part)  being  omitted,  because  the  rest  of  it  has  so  very  little  matt*  r 
in  common  with  the  oth»  r  three.  In  order  to  make  as  few  trans- 
positions as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  it 

is  the  same  with  that  of  Luke,  as  lar  as  relates  to  the  facts  which 
are  common  to  all  three.  Those  parts  which  each  evangelist  has 
peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  in  intermediate  sections.  The 
learned  translator  of  Michaelis  pronounces  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  work  to  lie  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  of  no 
harmony,  which  affords  so  much  assistance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  first  Gospels.  In  1812,  an  English  Synopsis  of  tits 
first  Hint'  Gospels,  including  the  last  four  chapters  >>/  SL  John's 

Gospel,  was   published    m   BvO.  on   the   plan  of  ( irieshach's   work. 

with  some  variations,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  has  made 

the   narrative  of  St.   I, like  the  standard   lo  which  the  Other  Gospels 

are  adapted.  Valuable  as  <  Iriesbach's  synopsis  confessedly  is,  Bome 
of  Ins  transpesitio  i  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  im|vort- 

ant  passages  were  omitted  bj  him.    To  obviate  these  defects,  MM. 

lie  Welti-   and   l.iieke   have   Compiled    a    new    synopsis    Ir (.'n.s- 

bach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passages  of  the 
Gospels  with  their  parallels;  al  the  fool  of  each  page  they  have 
given  the  principal  various  lections  fromGriesbach's  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament;  and  they  have  supplied  brut  notices  of 
the  arguments  or  contents  of  each  section.  The  title  of  this  very 
useful  publication  is, 

19.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthau,  Marci.  et  Lucia,  cum 
Parallelu  Joannis  Pericopis.     Ex   recensione  GrJesbachii,  cum 

-electa   lactiolium    validate.       Coiiciiinavcrimt,  el    Brevet     I 

mentorum  Notationes  adjecerunt  Guil.  Mart,  Leber.  De  ¥ 

et    Fri.l.  1. 1  i  XX.      Ilcruli'iii,   1818,  4tO. 

20.  Diatessaron,  sive  Integra  Historia  Domini  nostri  .1. -n 
Christ  i,  Cri  cc.     El  quatOOI  El  a  iiucliis  inter  Be  col  Lit  is.  ipaUOlM 

Evangelistarum  verbis  apte*  el  ordinate  dispositis  confecta.  8nb» 
jungitur  Evangeliorum  brevis  Barmonia.  Edidit  J.  Wbitb, 
s.T.1*.  Ling.  Arab.  Prof  Venionis  Syriacai  Philoxeniana  .Nov. 
Te  '.  Interpret,    Oxonii,  i  Typographeo  Clarendon  iano,  1799, 

small  SVO. 

\  Diatessaron  is  the  result  and  summary  of  a  Harmony.  In  the 
latter  the  whole  n-vt  of  the  lour  evangelists  ii  gjv<  >>  onlj  bo  ar- 
ranged m  columns  thai  their  parallelisms  and  dinerenci  may  !>e 
exact!}  Been:  wh<  reas,  in  a  diatessaron, one  continued  narrative  is 
selected  from  the  tour,  avoiding  all  repetition!  ol  the  bi i  or  sum 
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lar  words.  Professor  White  founded  his  beautifully  and  correctly 
printed  volume  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Archbishop  New- 
come,  except  In  the  part  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  which  he  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  facta  proposed  by 
Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townson,  in  their  works  on  this  subject,  which 
are  noticed  in  the  nest  col.  The  time  and  place  in  which  each 
event  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  the  margins:  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  prefixed;  and  a  very  useful,  though  concise,  Evangeli- 
orum  Harmonia,  which  is  added  at  the  end,  connects  the  whole 
with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  White's  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  who  retained  the  chief  part 
of  the  professor's  title,  and  adopted  principally  the  Latin  version 
of  Castellio;  although,  where  the  editor  regarded  his  phrases  as 
forced  and  affected  (as  they  sometimes  are),  he  has  had  recourse  to 
the  versions  of  Beza,  Tremcllius,  and  the  Vulgate.  This  publica- 
tion may  be  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek,  are  occa- 
sionally "induced  to  consult  a  translation;  Mr.  Thirlwall  also  pub- 
lished, in  1803,  an  English  Diatessaron,  or  History  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from  the  four  Gospels  according  to  the  au- 
thorized version,  8vo.  and  12mo.  Some  brief  notes,  and  a  concise  but 
useful  introduction  are  annexed,  together  with  a  map  of  Palestine. 

21.  Diatessaron  ;  or  the  Gospel  History,  from  the  Text  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  a  connected  Series.  "With  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  by  Robert  Thomson.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

22.  The  United  Gospel;  or,  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists.    By  R.  and  M.  Willan.     London,  1806,  8vo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  Diatessaron,  for  such 
the  work  in  effect  is.  The  first  impression  appeared  in  1782,  and 
the  second  in  1786,  under  the  name  of  the  late  eminent  physician 
Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the  events  of  the  Gospel 
history  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession;  and,  by  com- 
bining the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words 
every  incident,  with  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  The 
notes  which  accompany  the  work  are  judiciously  selected;  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  expressions, 
proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nations,  with  which 
the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  familiarly  acquainted. 

23.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  or,  a  regular  History 
of  the  conception,  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words  of  the.  Evangelists. 
By  Charles  Thomson,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix, 
considering  the  Gospel  as  memoirs  of  remarkable  things  said  and 
done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  here  arranged  them  according  to  the 
dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  which  he  found  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  several  Gospels.  He  has  employed  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or 
addition,  excepting  that  he  has  inserted  explanations  of  peculiar 
phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets  [  ].  It  is  very 
respectably  executed  ;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of  notes, 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews. 

24.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  or,  a  series  of  the  Nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed,  as  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  regular  relation;  with  notes,  selected  from 
various  authors.     By  John  Chambers.     London,  1813,  8vo. 

25.  A  Chronological  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  compounded  texts  of  the  Four  Holy  Evange- 
lists ;  or,  the  English  Diatessaron ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
explanatory  notes,  and  illustrations,  from  late  oriental  travellers 
and  rabbinical  writers,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.  Bath 
and  London,  1819,  8vo. 

26.  Concordance  de  Quatre  Evangelistes,  suivant  l'Ordre  de 
Michaelis.     Paris,  1828,  12mo. 

This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  only  detached  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
extant  in  the  French  language :  it  is  drawn  up  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  Michaelis  in  his  harmony  or  table  of  contents  to  the  four 
evangelists,  which  forms  part  of  his  introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Vol.  iii.  pp.  49 — 83.  of  Bishop  Marsh's  English  transla- 
tion; or  vol.  iii.  pp.  58 — 93  of  M.  Cheneviere's  French  translation.) 
The  total  absence  of  a  table  of  contents,  or  even  of  the  summaries 
of  the  contents  given  to  each  section  by  Michaelis,  greatly  lessens 
the  utility  of  this  volume  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  French 
reader. 

27.  The  Monotessaron ;  or,  the  Gospel  History,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists,  harmonized  and  chronologically  arranged, 
in  a  new  Translation  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Tuojipsos.     Baltimore,  1829,  8vo. 

28.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthaei,  Marci  et  Luca3,  cum 
Joannis  Pericopis  Parallelis.  Textum  ex  ordine  Griesbachii 
dispertitum,  cum  varia  Scriptura  sclccta,  edidit  Mauritius  Roedi- 
ger.     Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  8vo. 

A  commodious  synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  order 
of  Dr.  Griesbach  (see  No.  18.  p.  60.)  is  followed  in  the  disposition 


of  the  text:  but  the  synopsis  itself  is  divided  into  six  parts,  after 
the  plan  of  De  Wette  and  Luecke.  The  summaries  of  contents 
prefixed  to  each  section  are  principally  taken  from  Dr.  Knappe's 
critical  edition.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  punctua- 
tion of  this  work,  the  typographical  execution  of  which  is  very 
neat. 

29.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Tabulae  Synopticee.  Juxta  ra- 
tiones  temporis  quoad  fieri  potuit  composuit,  annotationibusque 
ex  perpetua  sectionum  singularum  collatione  instruxit,  Henricus 
Nicolaus  Clausen.     Haunia3,  1829,  8vo. 

No  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  printed  in  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  singular  pains  in  adjusting  the  order  of  events, 
from  a  minute  and  laborious  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  four  evangelists. 

30.  Harmonia  Evangelica :  sive  Quatuor  Evangelia  Grace, 
pro  temporis  et  rerum  serie  in  partes  quinque  distributa.  Edidit 
Edvardus  Greswele,  A.M.     Oxonii,  1830,  8vo. 

30*.  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell, 
M.A.     Oxford,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Harmony  are,  1. 
That  the  last  three  Gospels  are  regular  compositions ;  2.  That  St, 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  partly  regular  and  partly  irregular ;  3.  That 
each  of  the  Gospels  was  written  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands ; 
4.  That  the  Gospels  last  written,  in  every  instance,  were  supple- 
mental to  the  prior  Gospels.  "  His  harmony  forms  but  a  portion  of 
the  valuable  critical  apparatus,  which  he  has  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  critical  student ;  and,  taken  together  with  the  Disser- 
tations, it  will  enable  the  reader  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  and  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Gospels."  (Eclec- 
tic Review  for  June,  1833,  vol.  ix.  Third  Series,  p.  313.) 

31.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  English  Autho- 
rized version,  arranged  according  to  Greswell's  "  Harmonia 
Evangelica"  in  Greek,  with  references  to  his  Dissertations  on  the 
same.     By  R.  Mimpris.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

A  necessary  companion  to  Mr.  Greswell's  elaborate  works. 

32.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Harmonia  Evangelica  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell. 
With  the  Practical  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Bickersteth.     London,  1832,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

HARMONIES    OF    PARTICULAR    PARTS    OF    THE    FOUR    GOSPELS. 

1.  A  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  our  blessed  Lord's  last  Pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  the  Difficulties  that  have  hitherto  perplexed 
commentators  are  satisfactorily  explained.  By  John  Fannin, 
A.B.  Dublin,  1832,  8vo. 

The  principal  design  of  this  publication  is  to  prove  that  the  de- 
tails which  are  given  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15 — 22.,  Mark  xiii.  14—20., 
and  Luke  xxi.  20 — 24.,  refer  to  two  events,  different,  distinct,  and 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  one,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans — an  event  long  past ;  the  other  still  future,  and  likely 
to  occur  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Fannin  considers 
that  Luke's  account  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  while  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ :  and  he  has  devoted  twenty-three  pages  to  prove 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  latter  two 
evangelists,  is  popery. 

2.  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Gilbert  West,  Esq.  London, 
1 747,  8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  most  valuable  treatise,  which 
places  the  history  of  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  ground,  suffi- 
ciently attest  its  value,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  de- 
servedly held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  listened  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  infidelity  ;  and  the  treatise  in  question  was  written  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  he  conscientiously  instituted 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  lived  and  died  a 
bright  ornament.  His  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lu- 
minous and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  harmonized  the 
several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  so  far  as  relates  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  a  commentary  and  notes.  By 
Richard  Parry.     London,  1765,  4to. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Townson,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond.    Oxford  and  London,  1793,  8vo. 

In  this  very  judicious  work  (which  was  edited,  after  the  learned 
author's  decease,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday)  the  harmony  of  the  four 
evangelical  accounts  of  the  resurrection  is  exhibited  in  four  parallel 
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columns,  with  a  collateral  paraphrase,  the  order  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  various  observations.  L>r.  Townson 
professes  to  tread  pearly  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  West,  whose  rea- 
soning he*  enforces1  by  new  considerations;  and  he  has  illustrated 
his  a<  counts  bv  a  new  arrangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
some  explanatory  particulars.  He  "  accurately  discriminates  the 
respective  particulars  of  the  three  days  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the 
different  relations,  reconciles  apparent  inconsistencies,  accounts 
for  particular  omissions,  and  furnishes  a  cleat"  and  consistent  histo- 
ry, '  onfirmed  by  considerations  and  representations,  in  u  hieh  much 
learning  is  displayed,  without  any  parade."  (British  Critic,  O.  S., 
vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  "Observations"  of  l>r.  Townson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works, 
published  at  London,  in  1H10,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 

5.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  Resurrection  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  anil  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  in  which  the 
English  Narrations  Of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited 
in  appropriate  columns.  Observations  arc  subjoined  tending  to 
investigate  the  true  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discre- 
pancies, and  defend  the  order  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  the  Har- 
mony.    By  Thomas  Cuanfieli),  A.B.     Dublin,  1795,  folio. 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  under- 
taken in  pursuance  of  a  theological  subject,  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  divinity  ilass.  The 
author  professes  to  lbllow  Dr.  Townson's  scheme,  with  some  few 
variations.  His  work  was  published  with  a  recommendatory  cha- 
racter given  by  the  Dm.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that  time  the  divi- 
nity lecturers  in  the  University  of  Dublin) ;  who  state  that,  in  their 
opinion,  "it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation ;  and,  therefore,"  that  they  "shall  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  students  in  divinity  attending  their 
lectures." 

6.  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists.  From  the  German  of  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis.  [By  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.]  London,  1827,  12mo. 

"  If  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  that  the  very 
epirit  of  subtlety  and  mischief  can  produce  against  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  we  should  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  peruse 
the  little  work  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English.  This  celebrated  critic  has  there  con- 
sidered almost  every  cavil  with  wliieh  the  wit  or  malice  of  the 
adversaries  has  been  able  to  assail  the  evidence  of  this  great  event. 
And  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that  every  intelligent  and 
honest  examiner  of  these  objections  will  pronounce,  with  Michaelis, 
that  the  whole  is  "  a  contest  between  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imagination  of  the  unbeliever ;"  and  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  cavils  are  so  stupid  and  frivolous  as  to  make  their 
authors  worthy  of  sound  flagellation  ;  or  so  shamefully  disingenu- 
righteoualy  to  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  the  pillory. 
In  referring  our  readers  to  this  treatise,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
prize them,  by  way  of  caution,  that,  on  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  laxity  of  the  author's  notions  is  somewhat  greater  than  would 
be  approved  by  the  Anglican  school  x>f  divinity.  So  far  as  relates 
to  mere  matters  of  fact,  he  is  much  disposed  to  place  the  evange- 
lists (or  at  all  events  those  two  of  them  who  were  not  apostles* 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  so  many  ordinary  mortal  witnesses.  He 
contends,  however,  quite  irresistibly,  that  their  testimony,  even  so 
considered,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  place  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt."  (British  Critic  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  331,  332.) 


SECTION  IV. 


HARMONICS    Of'    T1IK    ACTS    OK   THE    APOSTLES,    AND    OF    THE 
APOSTOLIC    IPISTLBS. 

1.  Tut:  Apostolical  Hi-tory,  containing  the  Acts,  Labours, 
Travels,  Sermons,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Buffer- 
ings of  the  Holy  Apostles,  from  Christ's  Ascension  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Also  a  Narration  of  the  particular 
times  and  occasioiiH  upon  which  the  Apostolical   Epistles  were 


written,  together  with   a  brief  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them. 
By  Samuel  C  it  a  hock,  B.D.     London,  1672,  folio. 

This  author,  an  eminent  non-coiitbrmisi  divine,  also  wrote  "A 
plain  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Ke\ elation,"  now  superseded  by 
later  and  better  works;  "The  Old  Testament  History  Method- 
ized," folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  Valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  noticed  in  page  58.  supra  ;  and  ilie  ••  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,"  likewise  noticed  iii  page  59.  "CradocK'i  three 
volumes  are  very  valuable:  the  last  two,  on  the  .New  Testament, 
are  much  belter  than  the  lirst,  on  the  Old.  His  extracts  in  the 
margin  from  Hammond,  Lightlbot,  and  Grolius,  are  very  judicious; 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  never  read  anyone  author  that  assisted 
me  more  in  what  relates  to  the  New  Testament."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
The  book  is  by  no  means  dear,  which  to  students  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the 
remarkable  Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  History,  within  this 
period.  By  George  Bexsox,  D.D.,  4to.  London,  1735;  2d,  and 
best  edition,  1756,  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Though  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  justly  be  considered 
as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Acts  throughout, 
and  most  of  the  Epistles,  by  a  view  oi  the  history  of  the  tunes, 
the  occasions  of  the  several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorporated 
a  paraphrastic  abstract  of  those  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  written  ;  and  has  also  established  the  truth  of  the  ( 'hris- 
tiaq  religion  on  a  number  of  facts,  the  most  public,  important,  and 
incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Epistles  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarcity  renders  it  accessi- 
ble to  few. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scripture ;  but 
in  which  his  Epistles  arc  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History  to 
which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong;  with  select  Notes. 
critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and  places,  and 
a  map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  apostle  travelled.  By  Jo- 
seph Gurney  Be  van.     London,  1807,  8vo. 

The  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  life  is  studiously  related  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  as  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  or  connect  the  several  parts.  Attention,  however, 
has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting,  from  different  parts  of  tho 
New  Testament,  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  regular  chain  of 
the  history.  The  notes  are  principally  selected  from  the  best  critics 
and  commentators,  and  those  which  are  geographical  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  work;  which,  though 
designed  for  young  persons  of  Ins  own  religious  communion  (The 
Society  of  Friends),  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  of 
every  other  class  of  Christians,  especially  such  as  have  not  many 
commentators  within  their  reach,  "  without  danger  of  finding  any 
thing  introduced  which  can  give  the  smallest  bias  towards  any 
principle  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added,  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
M.A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

This  Harmony  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  differs,  in  its  form  and 
structure,  from  the  three  publications  last  noticed.  It  "consists  of 
two  columns,  in  the  first  of  which  a  kind  of  continued  Epistle  is 
formed,  principally,  but  not  entirely,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
which  the  author  considers  as  intended  more  particularly  tbr  a  de- 
lineation of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  pan." 
This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  column  and  a 
large  letter,  which  gives  room  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  second  column,  which  is  much  broader,  and  printed 
in  a  closer  form  and  smaller  type-  The  whole  is  digested  under 
four  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductory  address.  '■!■  Doctrinal  in- 
struction. 3.  Practical  precepts.  f  Conclusion.  In  this  way  ihe 
whole  substance  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  is  arranged;  and  any 

Carlicular  passages  are  found  by  means  of  a  table  at  the  end  of  the 
ook.  Subjoined  to  this  Harmony  is  the  "Summary  of  the  Epistles ; 
in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  to  be  completely 
conveyed,  according  to  the  author's  system."  This  pan  is  followed 
by  a  very  useful  selection  of  notes.  "Mr.  Roberts  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  his  zeal  and  diligence  in  thus  illustrating 
ihe  Epistles,  and  lor  the  attention  and  acuteness  manifested  in  di- 
gesting  meir  very  various  contents."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.,  vol.  u 
np.  119-481.) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    AND     WRITINGS. 

SECTION  I. 

APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


The  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  Polyglott  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  ; 
also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of  the  Scptuagint  Version. 
Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  Part  i.  pp.  427—436.)  has  described  the 
various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectively  as 
of  particular  Books.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  more 
easily  procurable  editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  publication. 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi  omnes,  Grace,  ad  Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum  emendatissime  expressi.  [Cura  Ludolphi 
Leusdenii]  Francofurti  ad  Mcenum,  1694,  8vo. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  Greece.  Introductionem  praemisit  Georgius 
Johannes  Henkius.     Hake,  1711,  8vo. 

The  introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
in  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Graecum 
recognovit,  et  Variarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit,  Joannes 
Christianus  Gulielmus  Augcsti.     Lipsiae,  1804,  8vo. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Observations  prefixed  to  each  Book :  also  two  Introductory  Dis- 
courses, the  first,  explaining  the  Distinctions  between  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Value  of  the  latter, 
and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Eccle- 
siastical Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  religious  and  moral  views,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Ma- 
lachi,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  By  Charles  Wilson,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1801,  8vo. 

5.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  1832,  8vo. 

Of  the  Apocrypha]  Books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees, 
eome  account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  292,  293.  Dr.  Cotton 
has  collected  them  together  in  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  and 
has  for  the  first  time  given  an  English  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  ;  and  he  has  successfully  adapted 
the  style  and  language  of  his  version  to  those  of  the  preceding 
books,  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a 
valuable  critical  Introduction,  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  with  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement 
to  every  edition  of  our  authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible. 

6.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirachi,  Grace.  Textum  ad  fidemCodd. 
et  Versionum  emendavit  et  illustravit  Joh.  Guil.  Ljnde.  Gedani, 
1795,  8vo. 

7.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Grace :  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Version- 
um emendatus,  et  perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  Gottl. 
Bretscuneider.     Ratisbon,  1806,  8vo. 

"  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  ;  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent 
critique."  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  4.)  It  "  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  every  theological  scholar.     The  Greek 

text  has,  undoubtedly,  been  very  much   corrupted Dr.  Bret- 

schneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his  valuable  collection  of  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  from  that  MS.  on 
which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  founded,  and 
from  various  other  sources.  Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
in  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  dissertations  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  afford 
evidence  of  great  critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but 
perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious  prolixity  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  German  school."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  2G3.) 

8.  Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Book  of  the  Church ;  or,  Eccle- 
siasticus :  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  By  Luke  Howard. 
London,  1827,  royal  8vo. 

"It  is  a  miserable  attempt  at  an  English  version  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  (Christ.  Remem.  vol-  ix. 
Vol.  II. — App.  4  A 


p.  263.)     In  pp.  266 — 272.  there  is  an  analysis,  with   specimens 
of  this  publication. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  With     9  b.  The  Book  of  Jasher :  With 
Testimonies    and  Notes  ex-         Testimonies  and  Notes,  ex- 
planatory of  the  Text.  tical  and  Historical,  expla- 
natory of  the  Text. 
To  which  is  prefixed  Various     To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings.  Readings,  and  a  Preliminary 
Dissertation,    proving     the 
.Authenticity  of  the  Work. 
Translated  into  English   from     Translated  into  English   from 
the  Hebrew,    by  Alcuin,  of         the  Hebrew,  by  Flaccus  Al- 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilgrim-         binus   Alcuinws    of  Britain, 
age  into  the  Holy  Land.                 Abbot  of  Canterbury.  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the 
Holy    Land,    arid    Persia, 
■where  he  discovered  this  vo-  ' 
lume,  in  the  city  of  Gazna. 
This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  in     "  Is  not  this  written  in  the  Book 
Holy  Scripture,  viz.  in  Josh.  x.         of  Jasher?"     Joshua  x.  13. 
13.  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.  in  both     "  Behold  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
which  Places  it  is  appealed  to         of  Jasher."     2  Sam.  i.  18. 
as  a  Work  of  Credit  and  Re- 
putation, and  as  such  was  at 
that  Time  had  in  great  Esteem. 
Printed  in  the  year  MDCCLI.     Bristol :  Printed  for  the  Editor, 
4to.                                                     by  Philip  Rose,  20,  Broad- 
mead,  MDCCCXXIX.  4to. 
Of  the  literary  forgery  contained  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet 
printed  in  the  year  1751  (9  a.),  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Rowe-Mores,  a  diligent  topographer  and  antiquary  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  his  "Dissertation  upon  English  Typographical 
Founders  and  Founderies,"  published  in  1778.     "In  the  year  1751, 
Mr.  Hive  published  a  pretended  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.     The  account 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glaring  absurdities :  but  of  the 
publication  this  we  can  say  from  the  information  of  the  Only-One 
who  is  capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret 
between  the  Two :  Mr.  Hive  in  the  night-time  had  constantly  an 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  (sed  qu.  de  hoc),  and  cases  in  his  closet. 
He  produced  the  copy  for  Jasher,  and  it  was  composed  in  private, 
and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  night-time  in  a  private  press-room 
by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  had  left  their 
work."     (Page  65.) 

Jacob  Hive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  type-founder  and 
printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  between  the  years  1730 
and  1763,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  "Being  not  perfectly  sound 
in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  he  pub- 
lished an  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate 
angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those  confined  to  this  world  at 
the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  per- 
formance the  author  unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no 
small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the 
character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  this  first  adventure,  he  deter- 
mined to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose 
lie  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  deli- 
vered his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal 
and  other  similar  writers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  xix.  p.  228.) 

In  November,  1751,  he  published  "  The  Book  of  Jasher,"  of  which 
the  following  account  was  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  250.) : — "The  publisher,  in  order 
to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  men- 
tion made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  both 
which  places,  says  he,  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and 
reputation,  and  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem.  But 
the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that 
book  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contri- 
vance intended  to  impose  on  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Moses  himself.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has 
had  the  precaution  to  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an 
idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  relates  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  a  nameless  earl.  HeJias  also 
prefixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  the 
manner  of  his  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  th« 
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means  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  translate  it  into  English. 
But  the  whole  is  so  full  of  blunders,  inconsistencies,  ami  absurdi- 
ties, that  we  think  it  beneath  any  further  notice." 

Willi  this  quotation  from  the  Monthly  Review,  m  addition  to  the 
contemporary  evidence  above  given,  the  author  would  have  dis- 
missed the  pretended  Hook  of  Jasher,  had  it  ool  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  very  many  individuals  have  been  induced  to  purchase 
the  reprint  of  this  forgery,  executed  at  Bristol  in  1^1'J'  ('.»/,.)  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  pages   65,   6G.    infra,  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  the  genuine  long  lost  Book  of  Jasher.     In  the  hope  of 
preventing  future  unwary  purchasers  from  being  similarly  misled, 
lie  now  subjoins  a  few  specimens  of  the  falsehoods,  anachronisms, 
and  contradictions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  characterize  ihis 
nocturnal  production  of  the  non-sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  11a  e. 
1.  The  assertion  in  the  title  page  that  Alcuin  of  Britain  "went  a 
pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land  "  is  contrary  to  historical  fori. 
Alcuin  neither  visited  the  Holy  Land  nor  travelled  into  Persia. 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  was  educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  ill" 
monastic  profession.    It  is  not  known  what  preferments  lie  held 
before  he  left  England  ;  though  some  accounts  Btate  thai  lie  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Stork,  and  others,  that  he  ws 
of  «  lanterbriry.     His  i  arlier  \  ears  wire  wholly  spent  in  En 
and  having  been  scut  on  an  embassy  from  Qfra  king  of  Mercia 
to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Ins  acquirements  ami  character  as  to  become  Ins  pupil),  he  was 
induced,  by  the  emperor's  entreaties,  to  seiile  in  France.    In  that 
country,  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  visit  to 

England,  he  spent  The  remainder  (.the  chief  part)  of  Ins  life,  bav- 
in- rendered  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  Learn- 
ing, and  there  he  died,  a.  i>.  804,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  at 
Tours,  without  ever,  matting  Europe.  (Cave.Scriptomm  Ecclesi- 
aatieorum  HistDiia  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421.  Coloniae,  172u.  Chal- 
mers*s  Biographical  Dictionary,  article  Alcuin.) 

„  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  in  Latin,  as  well 
as  some  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him-  If  he  had  composed  any  treatise  in  any  other  language, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  written  in  the  then  vernacular 
language  of  England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon;  fragments  of 
which  language  have  come  down  10  our  time  in  some  portions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the 
eighth  century.  Whereas  the  whole  of  this  pretended  Book  of 
Jasher  is  in  modern  English,  and  not  a  few  passages  of  it  are 
verbatim  the  same  as  our  present  authorized  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1611,  only  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years  after  Alcuin' s  death ;  and  what  is  not  copied 
from  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  studied  imitation  of  its 
style  and  diction,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  allure  readers. 

d.  In  "  the  translator's  preface"  (p.  iv.)  Alcuin  is  made  to  say, — "I 
look  unto  me  two  companions,  who  learned  with  me  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  all  those  languages  which  the  people  of  the 
I  it  speak."  But  the  University  of  Oxford,  according  to  the 
earliest  date  which  has  been  stated  by  its  historians,  was  not 
founded  by  king  Alfred  before  the  year  886,  that  is  to  say,  only 
eighty-two  years  after  Alcuin'.*  decease ! 

4.  "The    Words    of   Aleillll,    which    are     read    before    Hie    Book   of 

Jasher,"  are  further  convicted  of  falsehood  by  the  anachronisms 

they  contain. 

[i.]  In  p.  v.  mention  is  made  of  "  the  paper  on  which  it  is  wrote" 
only  three  hundred  years  before  the  art  of  making  cotton-paper 
was  introduced  into  Europe  (the  use  of  which  did  ool  become 
genera]  until  the  thirteenth  century),  and  considerably  more 
than  three  hundred  years  before  paper  made  from  linen  rags 
was  in  use. 

[ii.]  In  p.  vi.  he  mentions  stationers  upwards  of  four  centuries 
before  bookselling  was  known.     Stationers  were   not  heard  of, 

in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (Du- 
c  How  niiini,  voce  Stationarii;  vol.  vL  col.  716.)  And  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  who  were  the  firsi  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don, was  not  incorporated  until  May,  1567,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  thai  is,  only  n  ran 
hundred  and  fifty-thri  ,  death. 

5.  The  book  itself1  i-  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  with  contradic- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  restricted 
limits  necessarily  alloted  to  tins  article  will  only  allow  thi 

fiealion  of  a  lew   e\;miples. 
The   books  of  Mo.SKS  and  ol'JoslHW   arc  cnntnHiclc.l  by  JaSIIKII. 

GdT.  xxii.  2.  11  —  13.     And  lie  Ciiai'.  hi.  IB— 21.     And  when 

[Cod]    said,   'fake    now     thy    sou,       |-:,:,r   was  twenty  and   li\e  years 


thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  ihou 

lovest,and  gel  thee  into  the  laud 
of  Moriah  ;  and  offer  him  there 


old,  Abraham  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, Take  thy  son  and  slay  him, 
and  offer  him  up  a  burnt-offering 


>  in  o  prospectus  for  n  second  edition  of  the  reprlnl  above  alluded  to, 
which  was  circulated  In  London  In  I  H '.  U  Is  staled  lb  U  "  the  in  il  edition 

n  b >in<i  with  the  autc  .,,  of  the 

unong  whom  sre  many  r 
and  i>ii-     0  hi  well  as  most  nf  the  public  Establishments  of 

the  country." 

i  i  in. .si  complete  collection  of  AJcnin's  works  was  published 

»,  in  1777,  m  two  large  volumes,  folio:  It  was  ediu  IbrM.l 
Emmeran,  neai  lb 
disitngul  hi  d  the  doubtful  and  spuriou  i  pii         from    Mi  ulr 
ill  of  which  ere  In  I.  ttin      Ii  I 

■   tingle  word  or  allusion  I 
being  translated  by  htm. 


for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of 
the  mountains  which  I  will  tell 
thee  of.  . . .  And  the  angel  of  the 
Loan  called  unto  him  [Abraham] 

out  of  heaven And  be  said, 

Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto 
him. . . .  And  Abraham  lifted  up 
i  ud  looked,  and,  behold, 
behind  him  a  ram  caugbl  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns:  ami  Abra- 
ham went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  lor  a  burnt-offer- 
in<_'  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

ExOU.  ii.  1 — 5.  relates  the  birth 

and  exposure  of  Moses  in  an  ark 
of  bulrushes  on  the  banks  of  the 
n\ it  .\ ile,  an  1  the  discci ery  of 
him  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

5^-fet  \:>d  when  she  [Pharaoh's 
daughter]  saw  the  ark  among  the 

llags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch 
it  And  when  she  had  opened 
it,  she  saw  the  child  :  and,  be- 
hold, the  babe  Wept.  And  she 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  said. 
This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew's  chil- 
dren. Then  said  his  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  Shall  I  go 
and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may 
nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?  And 
Pharoah's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
Go.  And  the  maid  went  and 
•  ailed  the  child's  mother.  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said,  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child,  and  nursed  it. 

Exod.  i.  22.  And  Pharaoh 
charged  all  his  people,  saying, 
Every  son  that  is  born  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  sub- 
jects of  Moses'  education  the 
book  of  Exodus  is  silent. 

Num.  xxxii.  11,  12.  Surely 
none  of  the  men  that  came  up 

out  of  Egypt,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards,  shall  see  the 
land  which  I  BWare  unto  Abra- 
ham, unlo  Isaac,  and  unlo  Jacob, 
because  they  have  not.  wholly 
followed  me ;  save  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunnch  the  Kenczite, 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


Josh.  ii.  relates  the  mission  of 
the  two  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  t  lanaanj 

and  who  "  w  ent  and  came  into 
a    harlot's  house,  named     Kahab. 

and  lodged  there;"  together  with 

their    COVehahl     With     her,    who 

was  a  < lanaanitess. 

Josh.  id.  14 — 16.  It  came  to 
pass  ....  As  they  that  hare  the 
.irk  were  eome  unto  Jordan,  and 

the  (eel  of  the  priests  thai  bare 

the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 

of  the  water, "(for  Jordan  over- 
flowed] all  his  banks  all  the  time 
ofharvest\tha1  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood,  end 
rose  up  upon  a  heap,  verj  far 
from  the  city  Adam,  thai  is  be- 
side   Zarelan  :    and     those     that 

came  down  towards  the  sea  of 
the  plain,  even  die  sail  sea,  fail- 
ed,  and    were    cut    offj   and    the 

people  paaaed  o\  er  righl 
Jericho, 

Josh.  m.  ll.SMl.  84 
the  city  shall  be  accursed,  i  n  n 

if,  and  all  thai  an  therein,  to  the 
l.oitli.    .    .    .   Th*  people  went  up 

into  the  city,  ei  ery  man  straight 
before  bim,  and  they  took  the 

thej  uttei  ly  d 
,11  thai  was  in  the  city,  both  man 

and   woman.  VOOJIg  and  old,  and 


[Part  I.  Chap.  III. 

in  the  land  wherein  he  was  l>orn. 
And  Sarah  spake  unto  Abraham 
and  said.  The  holy  voice  hath  not 
so  spoken :  lor  remember  thou  the 

words  of  thai  voice  which  said 
unto  thee.  I   will  make  of  Ihee  a 

great  nation.  And  Abraham  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil  he  pur- 
posed  to  do  unto  his  son:  his 
only  son  Isaac. 


v.  9—12.    And  Jochebed  the 

mother  of  .Muses,  with  Miriam 
his  sister,  came  unto  Pharaoh's 
daughter:    and  Jochebi 

liehi. Id  here  the  son  of  thy  hand- 
maid I  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said,  What  wist  ye  '  And  they 
said,  Thy  father  hath  command- 
ed that  this  infant  be  slain  :  yea, 
and  that  all  the  Hebrew  males 
as  soon  as  they  are  horn  he  slain 
also.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said,  Give  unto  me  the  child. 
And  they  did  so.  And  she  said, 
This  shall  be  my  son. 


iii.  13.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  was 
turned  away  from  slaying  the 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  Moses 
grew  and  increased  in  stature: 
and  was  learned  in  all  the  magic 
of  the  Egyptians. 

xxxv.  3,  4.  It  is  afTirmed  that, 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  Joshua, 
and  Caleb,  the  people  were  with- 
out a  leader,  and  thai  Phinehas 
and  the  elders  of  Israel  "  named 
Jasher  the  son  of  Caleb  by  Azu- 
ba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  mm. 
And  moreover  this  we  know, 
that  he  hath  seen  all  the  won- 
ders wrought  in  Egypt,  in  the 
wilderness  :  even  ail  the  mighty 
works  that  have  been  done." 

xxvii.  8.    Kahab  is  style  I    ■■  ,n,e 

of  the  princesses   of  Jericho ;" 

and   ill  V.  8.  she  is  represented  as 

Baying,  "  I  also  am  the  daughter 
of  an  Israelite  by  a  woman  oi  Mi- 
dian." 


irviii.  I".  And  the  w I  where- 
on the  children  of  Israel  passed 
over  Jordan  stayed  upon  the  face 

of   the    waters   si\    days   and    si\ 

nights. 


\\\ni  15,16  18.  Then  Rahab 
sent  unto  Joshua,  -:u  in-.  I, it  in,. 
entreat  with  the.,  for  mv  nation 
that  thej  may  liv*    lira  Joshua 

answ  ereil  :m.l    said,    \t  many    as 

save  themselves  by  flight  may 
live :  bin  whosoever  shall  be 
(bund  in  Jericho  shall  surely  die 

the  death \nd  the  people  of 


Sect.  I.] 

ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the 
edge  of  ihe  sword.  .  .  .  And  they 
burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all 
that  was  therein.  .  .  .  And  Joshua 
saved  Rahab  the  harlot  alive, 
and  her  lather's  household,  and 
all  that  she  had. 

Josh.  vii.  relates  the  circum- 
stances of  Achan's  secreting  a 
Babylonish  garment,  two  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels' 
weight,  contrary  to  the  divine 
command  :  for  which  crime  he 
and  all  he  had  were  destroyed  in 
the  valley  of  Achor. 
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Jericho  fled  from  the  city,  every 
one  to  the  mountains. 


xxviii.  20 — 25.  Achan  is  re- 
presented as  charging  Joshua 
with  having  "  taken  from  the 
congregation  all  the  gold,  all  the 
silver,  and  all  the  brass:  even 
all  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Jeri- 
cho, and  given  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi."  For  which  crime  he 
alone  was  stoned. 
Hive's  forgery  was  published  in  1751  for  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence. For  the  publication  (9  b.)  printed  at  Bristol,  in  1829,  the 
modest  .charge  of  ten  shillings  was  originally  made,  which  was 
subsequently  increased  to  one  pound  sterling.  Of  this  publication 
the  author  is  now  to  give  some  account. 

Though  published  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is 
every  reason  for  concluding  that,  this  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint 
of  Hive's  forgery,  with  some  unimportant  variations  (winch  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

1.  The  Title-page,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  sentences  print- 
ed in  italics  in  page  63.,  is  the  same  as  in  Hive's  forgery. 
The  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  them  :  he  will  observe  that  the 
editor  of  the  Bristol  publication  in  1829  expressly  says  that  the 
pseudo-book  of  Jasher  is  "  Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew." In  his  proposal  for  a  new  edition,  already  alluded  to, 
this  is  altered  into — "  Translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  He- 
brew !"  Query,  by  whom  was  this  pretended  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion translated  into  modern  English  ? 

2.  The  "Advertisement,"  if  not  colourably  altered,  is  evidently 
taken  from  Hive's  preliminary  letter  to  a  nameless  earl  ;  as  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  following  extracts. 

9  a.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  1751.     9  b.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  1829. 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  *****  *. 
"  My  Lord,  The  following  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Jasher  fell 
into  my  hands  thirty  years  ago" 
[that  is,  in  1721]  "by  mere  acci- 
dent- I  was  travelling  in  the 
North  of  England,  to  see  the 
country."  Hive  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  false  account  of  his 
purchasing  the  manuscript  at  an 
auction  of  "  the  goods  and  books 
of  an  old  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased, who  was  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  of  age." 

"  Among  the  papers"  (Hive 
continues),  "  my  lord,  I  found  the 
following  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Jasher,  which  I  last  summer 
communicated  to  your  lordship 
on  a  rumour  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible.  I  own  that  till  then 
it  lay  by  me  quite  unregarded. 
Your  lordship,  upon  perusal,  was 
pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to 
advise  its  publication  as  a  work 
of  great  sincerity,  plainness, 
and  truth.  Your  lordship's  re- 
mark I  must  not  omit,  '  That  it 
was  your  opinion  the  Book  of 
Jasher  ought  to  have  been  printed 
in  the  Bible  before  that  of  Jo- 
shua.' " 

"  By  a  writing  on  the  out- 
side of  the  manuscript  it 
should  seem  that  this  trans- 
lation was  laid  before  our 
first  reformers,  because  it 
says:  'i  have  read  the  book 
of  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 

MUCH  APPROVE  OF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE 
OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CU- 
RIOSITY, BUT  I  CANNOT  ASSE71T 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A 
PART  OF  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

«  Signed        '  Wickliffe.' 
"I   am   your    lordship's    most 
humble   and   obedient    ser- 
vant, the  Editor." 


The  following  translation  of 
"  The  Book  of  Jasher"  ivas  dis- 
covered by  a  gentleman  i7i  a  jour- 
ney through  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  1721. 


"  It  lay  by  him  for  several  years, 
until,  in  1750,  there  was  a  ru- 
mour of  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  when  he  laid  it  before  a  no- 
ble earl.  On  perusal  he  highly 
approved  of  it,  S%  a   work   of 

GREAT      SINCERITY,      PLAINNESS, 

and  truth.  His  lordship's  opi- 
nion was  that  it  should  have  been 
placed  in  ihe  Bible  before  the 
Book  of  Joshua." 

He  further  adds  : — 

"  By  A  WRITING  ON  THE  OUT- 
SIDE OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  IT 
SHOULD  SEEM  THAT  THIS  TRANS- 
LATION WAS  LAID  BEFORE  OUR 
FIRST  REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT 
SAYS  :    '  I  HAVE   READ    THE  BoOK 

of  Jasher  twice  over;  and  I 
Much  approve  of  it,  as  a  piece 
of  great  antiquity  and.  cu- 
riosity, BUT  I  CANNOT  ASSErT, 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A 
PART  OF  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

"  Signed    '  Wickliffe.'  " 


The  editor  of  1829  proceeds  to  slate  that,  "  Since  1751"  [the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  identical  date  of  Hive's  forgery] 
"  the  manuscript1  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  time  since. 
On  the  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presented  it 
gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who,  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a 
piece  of  antiquity  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature,  and  bib- 
lical students,  has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  attention  of  the  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a 
volume."  The  editor  of  1829  further  adds,  that  "  he  cannot  assert 
any  thing  from  his  own  knowledge  beyond  Alcuin's  account,  but 
that  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  probability  and  truth,  that  he 
does  not  doubt  its  authenticity." — "  Nothing"  (lie  affirms  in  his 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher")  "  can  be  produced  to  invalidate  this  authen- 
tic statement,  and  consequently  it  merits  our  credence."  (p.  v.) 
Again,  "  As  a  book  of  record,  it  appears  to  have  truth,  without 
mixture  of  error,  for  its  peculiar  object  and  design."  (p.  vi.)  And 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  "Testimonies  and  Notes  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Jasher"  (p.  9.  col.  2.),  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  terms: — "Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  as  far  as 
such  a  work  can  be  authenticated,  this  possesses  every  proof  of 
being  a  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript ;  and,  consequently, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  a  collateral  evidence  of  the 
facts  detailed  more  fully  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  the  Book  of  Judges."  A  reference  to  the  positive 
historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowe-Mores  above  given,  and  also  to 
the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  anachronisms,  falsehoods, 
and  contradictions,  in  Hive's  forgery  (see  pages  64,  65.),  all  which 
are  to  be  found,  verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim,  in  the  edition  of 
1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is  neither 
"  authentic,"  nor  does  it  "  merit"  any  "  credence"  whatever ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from 
our  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  worthless  tissue 
of  "  error"  and  falsehood,  without  the  slightest  "  mixture  of 
truth."  In  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland 
Magazine,  for  June,  1831  (vol.  xi.  pp.  426 — 429.),  there  is  an  able 
exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  containing  five  or  six  instances 
of  falsehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  given 
in  pages  64,  65.,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  further  evidence,  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  pp.  127—153. 

"  Some  account  of  this  volume"  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  "may  be 
found  in  Alcuin's  works,  published  in  one  volume,  fol.  in  the 
year  1600,  in  Paris."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  first  edition 
of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  published  at  Paris  by  Andre 
Duchesne  (Andreas  Quercetanus)  only  seventeen  years  after  the 
date  assigned  by  the  Bristol  editor,  viz.  in  1617,  in  three  parts, 
forming  one  volume,  folio  ;  and  in  this  collection  of  Alcuin's 
works  no  Book  of  Jasher  is  to  be  found.  As  Duchesne's  edi- 
tio  princeps  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  the  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  pieces  actually  written 
by  Alcuin,  is  referred  to  Dupin's  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Eccle- 
siastiques,  torn.  vi.  pp.  120 — 123.  4to.  1692,  and  to  Dr.  Cave's  His- 
toria  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421. ;  each  of  whom  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin's  works  from  Duchesne's  edition,  and  they  are  both 
totally  silent  concerning  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher. 

3.  Although  the  concluding  paragraph  of  "  the  Translator's  Preface" 
in  the  edition  of  1751  is  omitted  in  the  reprint  of  1829,  the  editor 
of  the  latter  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  the  subjoined 
verbal  coincidences  are  too  minute  and  specific  to  be  merely 
accidental. 


(9  b.)  Book  of  Jasher,  1829. 

(P-  v.) 
"  It  appears  he"  [Jasher] "  never 

made  it  public,  beyond  the  circle 

of  his  friends,  and  when  grown 


(9  a.)  Ilive's  Book  of  Jasher, 
1751.  (p.  vi.) 
"Some  years  after  my  arrival 
I  related  this  adventure  to  seve- 
ral, and  showed  them  the  work, 
who  advised  me  not  to  suffer  a 
copy  of  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  stationers,2  lest  I  should 

incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pur-     old  he  left  it,  with  his  other 
pie.  Being  now  grown  old  and 

infirm,  I  have  left  it  among     manuscripts,  to  a  friend, a  priest 
other  papers  to  a  clergyman 
in  Yorkshire,"  in  Yorkshire." 

4.  The  "  Various  Readings,"  which  follow  "  the  words  of  Alcuin," 
are  verbatim  the  same  in  both  publications,  except  that,  in  the 
Bristol  edition  of  1829,  "  desart" — the  supposed  various  reading 
in  chap.  xii.  18. — is  printed  desert. 

5.  The  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  order ;  and  it  coin- 
cides with  Ilive's  fabrication  printed  in  1751,  with  most  marvel- 
lous exactness,  both  as  to  certain  grammatical  blunders,  and 
also  as  to  the  matter  which  the  two  publications  severally  contain 
[i.]  Grammatical  Blunders. 

In  the  title-pages  of  both  publications  we  have,  "  To  which  IS 
prefixed  Various  Readings,"  for  are  prefixed.  Compare  page 
63.    supra. 

i  In  the  prospectus  of  1833,  above  referred  to,  for  "manuscript"  the 
word  "copy"  is  substituted — a  general  term,  which  is  equally  applicable 
to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript.  The  editor  of  the  Bristol  reprint  never 
exhibited  his  pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  examination  of  the 
learned. 

*  On  the  anachronism  in  this  word,  see  the  remrak  4.  [ii.]  in  pag«  61. 
supra. 


APOCRYPHA!.  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TE8TAMENT. 


[Part  I.  Cuap.  III. 


In  Jasher,  chap.  vii.  7.  we  read,  "Thus  ham  said  our  father*," 
for  havs  said ;  xiv.  II.  "Thou  judgerathe  people,"  for  thou 
judgeWT]  txvii.  15.  "Whom  mot  knowerru  not,'  for  fcnoioesT 
»!«./,  ami  in  the  margin,  "Whom  thou  derm  not  worship,"  for 
rfosT  nut ;  and  in  \\wi.  11.  "Thou  horn  spoken?'  for  7%ou 
has  t  spofo  n. 
[ii.]  With  &KOA&D  TO  tiif.  CONTENTS. 
'1'lic  Book  of  Jasher  in  Hive's  forgery  of  1751  fills  exactly  sixty 
pages;  in  tlie  Bristol  edition  of  1829  k  makes  sixty ■? wo 
pages  ami  a  h.m.f,  the  excess  being  caused  by  the  addition 
between  brackets  of  seventeen  verses  from  Gen.  xxii.  3 — 80. 
in  eh.  ni.,  ami  of  twenty-eight  verses  in  <li.  \i.  from  Eiod. 
xiv.  23—31.  and  xv.  1— 19.  of  our  authorized  version.  Excejil 
as  occasionally  aliened  by  these  additions,  the  some  quantity 
o/'  matter  is  comprised  in  each  column,  the  summaries  of 
chapters,  and  the  head  Inns  or  summaries  ai  the  top  of  each 
page,  the  pretended  chronology,  marginal  readings,  nod  punc- 
tuation are  all  PRECISELY  THE  SAME,  the  spelling  only  of  a 
very  leu  words  being  modernized,  as  ether  tor  a'llier,  en- 
crease  and  encreased  lor  increase  and  increased  ;  and  in  the 
"Testimonies  and  Notes,"  Phinehos  for  Phineas. 

The  following  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between 
the  two  publications,  which,  alter  a  careful  collation,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  detect. 

(9  a.)  Ilive's  Book  of  Jasher,  (9  6.)  Book  of  Jasher,  1829. 

1751. 

Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  cona  ivid and  bare  Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  begat  Enoch 
Enoch 

20.  Seth  conct  ivt  d  and  bare  20.  Seth  begat  Enos 
Enos 

ii.  1.  Lantech conceived  ii.  1.  Lamcch  begat  Noah 

and  bare  Noah 

v.  9.  ye  v.  9.  you. 

niii.  8.  docTtt  xxiii.  8.  doeST. 

13.  nor  13.  or 

xxxv.28.  Debora  ixxv. 28.  DeboroA 

zxxvi.ll.  thou  comraaridem  txxvi.  11.  thou  commanded. 

The  variations  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  such  as  might  be  made  by 
any  careful  compositor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree 
affect  the  identity  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  "Testimonies  and  Notes"  appended  to  both  publications  are 

lor  the  most  part  the  Same,  and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Ilur, 
Phinehas,  Othniel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadock,  and  Tobias.  On  the  mi- 
raculous passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  editor  of 
the  Bristol  impression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  hue  inserted  a  note, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Halea's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vindi- 
j  thai  miracle  against  the  skeptical objections  of  Michaelis. 
The  notes  on  ch.  i.  of  line's  edition  in  175]  are  omitted  ;  as  also 
are  the  two  concluding  notes  on  ch.  win.,  and  the  whole  of  those 
on  ch.  vi\.  and  following  to  the  end:  in  which  "chapters," 
says  the  editor  of  1829,  "  nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords 

with  the  state' n!s  of  Moses."  (Testimonies,  p.  '.).)  It',  however, 

the  reader  will  turn  bach  to  p.  64.,  he  will  and  only  five  pas- 
sagis  which  no  directly.  CONTRADICT  "tht  statements  of  Moses," 
besides  four  more  in  pages  64,  Go.,  whir  h  equally  contradict  the 
book  of  Joshua.  The  result,  then,  of  the  preceding  examination 
is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  gross  and  shameless 
literary  rOBOEUT,  which  has  no  claim  whatever  to  "credence," 
and  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity. 

Respecting  the  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  210.  There  is  also 
extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher  printed  at  Venice  in 
t025,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 

Pentateuch   and   Hook   of  Joshua.        Barlolocci,  in  his   Bihliotheea 

Rabbinica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  many  fabulous 
things;  and  particularly,  thai  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  tunc 
of  the  destruction  of  tne  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place, 

in   which    an   old    man    was    shut    up,    in   whose    pOSBeSSi i   ureal 

number  id'  Hebrew    books  were   found,  and  among   them   the  Hook 

of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville,  whence  finally  u  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  il  was  lirsi 
published.    (Vol  til  p.  934.)     Bartolocci  aw intions  (in  p.  B68.J 

a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  haws,  composed  by  rabbi  'I'liain.  and  culled 

Sepher  Jasher,  oi  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cractm 
in  1017. 

10.  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vetera  Testament!,  cojlectua,  cas- 
tigatus,  Testiinoniisipic,  Censuris,  it  AnimadVeraionUnu,  illus- 
trutus.  Acccilit  Joaephi  veteria  ChristianJ  scriptoris  Hyponv 
nesticon  :  rami  vcrsionc  nc  uotis  Johminis  Alberti  Kabeicii. 
Hamburgi  it  Lipsi.v,  1718-98,9  vols,  in  8  tomis,  Bvo.  ESditio 
secunda,  Hamburgi,  1711,  9  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides    the    books    commonly   termed   apocryphal,    which    have 

been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  then  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  ol  which  (the 
pretended  Booh  o£  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly 
before  the  ooramencemenl  of  the  Christian  sjrnj  but  by  far  the 
greatest  pan  of  diem  were  forgi  d  \„  tweea  the  second  and  fourth 
i  enturies  The  Industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabrieius,  col- 
lected fragments  and  notices  ol  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  prod  net  ions, 
which  be  has  disc  USSed  in   the   two   hundred  and  forty  chapters  ol 


which  bis  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteria  Testomenti  consists.  Tho 
hare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extend  this  article  to  an 

undue  length  :   but   there  arc  three  apocryphal  productions,  hearing 

the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  I»r.  Laurence  now  Archbishop  of 
Cashel),  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct 

notice. 

11.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  Apocryphal  Pro- 
duction supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages;  but  discovered  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  it)  Abyssinia,  now  first  translated  from 
an  Ethiopic  MS,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Richard  Lau- 
uk.nck,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford,  1821.  Second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.  8vo. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, proved  a  prolific  subject  for  critical  speculation  and  theologi- 
cal discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  ha\  ing  been  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,'  augmented  the  despair  of 
recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  been  long  lost.  »Ii  was 
known  mini  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  eera,  alter  which 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  frag- 
ment of  it,  however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  in 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus ;  a  work  which  had  not 
then  been  primed.  He  extracted  the  w  hole  of  this  fragment,  which 
he  published  in  bis  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.1  Still, 
however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  passage  quoted  by  Si.  Jude, 
doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by" Syncellus,  or  derived  his  infor- 
mation respecting  tin-  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  some  other  source. 
Since  the  discovery  of  Scaliger,  much  has  been  written,  but  very 
Little  if  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  upon  this 
subject.  The  fullest  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  itiis  celebrated 
apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lent, as  well  as  what  has  since 
been  conjectured  respecting  it  by  modern  critics,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabrieius,3  above  mentioned,  who 
liar  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncellus.  But  though  the  Greek  ropy  of  this  book  (itself  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  trom  some  Hebrew  or  Chal- 
dee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  yet  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  stiil  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally, 
researches  were  made  lor  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar 
Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  thai  tune  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr. 
Bruce,  not  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 
Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  w  Inch  he  presented 
to  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
and  the  third  he  reserved  lor  himself.4  From  the  Bodleian  MS. 
Archbp.  Laurence  has  made  Ins  translation,  to  which  he  has  pre- 
fixed an  elaborate  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history,  dec  of 
this  apocrypha]  production,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  fallen  an- 
gels, their  posterity,  the  giants  which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the 
mysteries  of  heaven,  the  place  of  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  lan- 
guage is  tho  purest  Ethiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copied  after 
that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix,  Dr.  Laurence  has 
printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  learned 
Baron  Sylvestre  do  Sacy  from  the  Paris  manuscript.  Dr.  L.  also 
announces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of  Halle  has  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  translation. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  ad- 
mitted the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a 

learned  but  in  some  respects  fanciful  writer  of  the  second  century, 
Tcrtullian.''  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  genu* 
me  production  of  him  whose  name  it  hears;  but  his  opinion  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  among  whose 
canonical  books  n  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  production  in  question  was 

the  Composition  Of  some  unknown  Jew.  under  the  borrowed  mono 

of  Enoch;  thai  il  mtiat  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew, 
though  such  original  is  now  lost ;  and  he  has  further  argued  that  it 
was  writ i en  before  the  rise  of  Christianity ,  by  a  Jew.  who  did  not 

resale  in  1'aleslmo,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  period  of  Herod's 
reign,    about    ninety-six    (perhaps   one    hundred)   years   before   the 

epistle  of  Jude  was  written  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments 
have  been  controverted  at  izrc.it  length  in  a  critique  in  the  Chrie- 
nan  Observer  (vol  txx  pp.  417—496.  496—503.),  the  author  of 

which  has.  from  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  ol  abridg- 

'  Jude,  ver.  1 1.  IB, 

*  I'p  104,  in.".,  edit  Am  I 

2  vol  I. pp  in  "t.  in  pp  25  3  Fabrieius  mentions  twenty  different 
authors  who  bava  more  or  less  alluded  i<>  ttiin  hook. 

*  A  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  A| r.noch  Is 

gtven  in  I  DOtS  to  »ol  H  pp.  184—410.  of  the  octavo  edition  ol  Mr.  llruce'a 
travels,  hy  tl Iltor,  Mr.  Murray. 

'  Ti irtullisnlOpers,  pp.  96  160,151  The  passages  are  given  at  length  by 
Dr.  Lanrenoe.    Prel.  Diss.  pp.  xv.— xvii. 
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raent,  shown  that  this  apocryphal  book  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  The  additions  in  the  second  impression  consist, 
1.  of  Greek.  Extracts  (accompanied  with  a  Latin  version)  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  given  by  Syncellus  in  his  Chrouographia,  and  2.  of 
a  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

12.  Ascensio  Isaiaj  Vatis,  Opusculum  Pseudepigraphum, 
multis  abhinc  scculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem 
apud  JEthiopas  compcrtum,  et  cum  versione  Latina  Anglica- 
naque  publici  juris  factum.  A  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.D. 
Hebraicaj  Lingiue  Professoro  Regio,  &c.  Oxonii  et  Londini, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
ascension  through  the  firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh  ; 
together  with  some  pseudo-prophecies,  and  a  relation  of  the  pro- 
phet's martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  com- 
position, as  no  satisfactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
early  writers  who  have  ineidently  mentioned  it,  Dr.  Laurence  lias 
instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  testimony,  furnish- 
ed by  the  production  itself.  The  result  of  this  examination,  which 
is  conducted  with  singular  acutenessand  felicity,  is  that  the  ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance 
of  an  anonymous  author  having  used  in  the  Ethiopic  the  unusual 
Greek  word  »=«,««  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  while  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies,  a  net  (that  is,  a  lattice 
placed  in  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  i. 
2.) — ihe  learned  editor  concludes  that  this  production  must  have 
been  written  in  Greek.  It  appear*,  however,  that  this  Greek  word 
whs  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  proba- 
bility it  crept  into  the  Ethiopic  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew 
writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  that  word  which  his  own  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Septuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2. 
A  translator  would  have  used  the  first  term  that  suggested  itself. 
From  the  prevalence  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  version  in  a  passage  where  they  differ,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Ascensio  Isaia  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.     (See  Antijacobin  Review  for  July, 

1819,  vol.  hi.  pp.  430,  431.) 

13.  Primi  Ezra  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartus, 
Versio  vEthiopica,  nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
gliceque  reddita  a  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.D.  &c.  &c.    Oxonia?, 

1820,  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethiopic 
Version,  forms  the  second  book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually 
annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bibles.  A  notice  of 
its  contents  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  Part  V.  pp.  289,  290.  Dr.  (now 
Archbishop)  Laurence  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  editor  of 
the  Ethiopic  Version.  The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it, 
is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
this  could  be  employed.  To  the  Ethiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a 
collation  of  it  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  transla- 
tion :  the  volume  terminates  with  an  elaborate  critical  disquisition 
on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  Versions, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  book  in  a  theological  point  of 


SECTION  II. 

APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!,  collectus,  castigatus, 
testimoniisque,  censuris,  et  animadversionibus  illustratus,  a  Jo- 
anne Alberto  Fabricio.  Partes  I.  et  II.  Hamburgi,  1703,  2 
vols.  8vo. ;  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.     Pars  III.  Hamburgi,  1743,  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  Apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often 
to  be  met  with  complete.  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  made  great  use 
of  it,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Canons  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  noticed  in 
page   68.  of  this  Appendix. 

2.  Auctarium  Codicis  Apocrypha  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continens 
plura  inedita,  alia  ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  expressa. 
Congessit,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas  Birch.  Fasciculus  primus. 
Havniae,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  S.  Thoma?  Apostoli.  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotationibus  illustravit  J.  C.  Thilo.     Lipsia;,  1823,  Svo. 

4.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testament!  e  Libris  editis  ct  manu- 
scripts, maxime  Gallicanis,  Gcrmanicis,  et  Italicis,  collectus,  re- 
censitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis  illustratus,  opera  et  studio 
Joannis  Caroli  Thilo.     Tomus  L     Lipsia;,  1832,  8vo. 

This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  complete  collection 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  copious 
prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  treat  on  the 
collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocry  phal  Gospels.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  also  in  Arabic  and 
Latin;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary, 
and  the  History  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Saviour  in 
Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augustus  Hahn, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  a  narrative  of  the  apprehension  and  death  of 
Pilate,  in  Greek;  a  collation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mutilated 
and  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's 
Text.  So  numerous  are  the  alterations,  &c.  in  this  Gospel,  that 
Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has 
therefore  given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apocryphal 
Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostic 
notions  ;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  general  prolegomena,  there  is 
much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  of  the  pieces 
here  printed.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor 
with  equal  industry  and  ability. 

5.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  being  all  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companions, 
and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Compilers.  Trans- 
lated and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables, 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [By  William  Hone.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  8vo.  1821,  Second  Edition,  Svo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  publication,  with  remarks,  in  Vol.  I.  Ap- 
pendix, No.  I.  Sect.  II.  p.  437.   et  seq. 
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PART  II. 

SACRED  PHILOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TREATISES    ON    THE     CANON    OF    SCRIPTURE,    AND    ON    APOCRYPHAL     BOOKS. 


1.  A  Scholastical  HisToiiY  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  :  or  the  certain  and  indubitable  Books  thereof,  as  they 
are  received  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  John  Cosijr,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Durham.   London,  1667,  4to.  Second  Edit.  1672,  4to. 

2.  Dissertation  Preliminaire,  ou  Prole  gome  nes  sur  la  Bible. 
Par  Louis  Ellies  uv  Pin.     Amsterdam,  1701,  2  tomes,  4to. 

2.*  A  Complete  History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  L.  E.  uu  Pin. 
Done  into  English  from  the  French  original.  London,  1699, 
1700,  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Aug.  Herm.  Franckii  Manuductio  ad  Lcctioncm  Scriptural 
Sacra.     Hake,  1693,  1704,  &c.  8vo. 

This  well-known  Snd  very  useful  little  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and 
Siuily  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  London,  1813,  8vo.,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  12mo. 

4.  Traitc  Historique  du  Canon  des  Livres  de  la  Saint  Ecriture, 
depuifl  lew  premier  publication  jusqu'au  Concile  du  Trent.  Par 
Jean  Mauti  way.     Paris,  1703,  12mo. 

5.  Bibliotheca  Sacra:  sive  Diatribe  de  Librorum  Novi  Testa- 
lnenti  Canone.  Qua  primrc  Saerorum  N.  T.  Librorum  Collec- 
tionis  Historiam  ex  antiquitatibus  ecclesiasticis  depromit,  atque 
Canonem  nunc  vulgo  receptum  continere  vetustissimam  et 
genuinam  illorum  Keccnsionem  ostendit,  Johannes  Ens.  Am- 
sti  Li'ilami,  1710,  12mo. 

6.  Gerardi  van  Makstiuciit  Commentatio  de  Canone  Scrip- 
ture ecch '-ii-iicn.  siriiiiiliiin  seriem  sa:culorum  post  Christum 
natum.     Brcm.T,  1722,  8vo.  Jena;,  8vo. 

7.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Ox- 
ford, 1798,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726,  two 
years  alter  the  death  of  its  learned  author  (a  dissenting  minister), 

who   died    at    the   early    Bgfl   of  31.      lie    had    previously    published 

•■  \  Vindication  of  the  former  pari  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations;"  in  which  he  successfully 

pmved  that  our  present  ( Ireek  copies  of  thai  <  Scapel  are  in  ihe  same 

order  in  which  they  w  ere  originally  Written  By  the  evangelist     "  III 

drawing  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  eonsull  and  examine  the 
originals,  instead  ol  satisfying  himself  with  the  quotations  of  other 
learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  Ins  learnin 
nuity,  and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  dour  credit  to 
the  assiduity  and  abilitj  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were 
become  very  scarce,  and  bore  s  high  price,  when,  with  the  libera- 
lity and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  them,  ihe  conductors  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  republished  them  at  Oxford.     Mr,  Jones,  observes 

Dr.  .M.ihhy.  has  brought  together,  with  unco ion  diligence,  the 

external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books  ,  and  he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  (airne  »,  stated 
his  reasons  for  deciding  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal." 
it  'hallo.  .      Biogi   phii    I  Dii    onary,  vol    til    p  95. 

8.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  or,  the  Tacts  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  oonfirmed  bj  P 

ol   Ancient     Authors,   who    were    cnlcmpoiary   with    olirSa\ioiir, 

or  hie  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time  By  Nathaniel  Laborer, 
I). I).  London,  Part  I.  1727,2  vols.  8vo.  Pari  II.  1788—1756, 
12  vols.  Bvo.  Also  in  the  Bva  Edition  of  his  Collective  Works, 
vols.  1  to  r>  :  and  in  vols,  l  and  8  of  the  Ito.  Edition. 

lublici i  ..i   Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  was  Deceived  with 

every  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  both  by  members  of  the 
Church  oi  Engkfna  and  dissenters,  and  its   reputation   gradually 

extended  i foreign  countries.     How  deeply  the  proem  work  is 

indebted  to  his  laborious  and  accurate  investigations  our  multi- 
plied references  will  amply  attest     "II  is  indeed  an  invaluable 


performance,  and  hath  rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  this  work  will  find  it  re- 
plete with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning,  and  just  and  can- 
did criticism."  (Dr.  Kippis's  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  vol.  v.  p. 
vi.  4to.  edit.)  The  Abbe  Labouderie,  in  Ins  historical  notice  Of 
father  Colonia  (see  below)  justly  pronounces  the  Credibility  to  be 
a  magnificent  apology  for  Christianity,  and  a  chef-d'aiuvrc  oi' learn- 
ing and  criticism. 

9.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  and 
Observations  upon  every  Book  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Nathaniel  Laudner,  D.D.     London,  1756,  1757,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  8vo.  (the  third  volume 
of  the  4to.)  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  and  also  the  second 
volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts  ;  it  "  is  an  admira- 
ble introduction  to  the  New  Testament," — and  "  a  storehouse  of 
literary  information,  collected  with  equal  industry  and  fidelity." 
(Bishop  Marsh.) 

10.  Horse  Paulinas:  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 
St.  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  hear  his 
name  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  William  Palsy,  D.D. 
London,  1790,  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  8vo. 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

11.  The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from 
the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them  when  com- 
pared in  their  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hunt,  B.D. 
London,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  The  Veracity  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, from  the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  opening  of 
the  Prophets,  argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be 
found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  parts:  being  a 
continuation  of  the  Argument  for  the  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bum-.  15.1).    '  London,  1832,8vo. 

13.  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  2.  with  Josephus.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bitot,  B.D.     London,  1828.  8vo. 

In  each  of  these  three  works  Mr.  Blunt  has.  with  singular  abili- 
ty, newly  applied  and  illustrated  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr. 
I'aley,  hi  Ins  masterly  treatise  i  ntitled  "  Hone  Paulina?."  The  in- 
genuity of  many  of  Mr.  It's  sections  might  stand  in  competition 
wiih  any  of  his  predecessor's  master-piece;  and  the  clearness  and 
liveliness  of  the  language  are  bucIi,  that  his  works  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  to  biblical  students. 

14.  La  Religion  <  Ihre'tienne,  autorisde  par  le  Tc  moignage  dee 
Amiens  Auteurs  Pai'ens.  Par  le  pere  Dominique  de  Coloxia. 
Lyon,  17ls,  9  tomes,  12mo. — Seconde  Edition,  revue  el  prc- 
c  ii.  c  (I'line  Notice  Historique  par  M.  1' Abbe"  Labouderie.  Paris, 
1826,  8vo. 

Tins  treatise,  though  published  nine  years  before  Dr.  Lardner 

co tenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 

History,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  him.  The  sub 
jects  discussed  by  Colonia  arc  comprised  m  the  third  volume  ox" 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  works,  from  page  594  to  the 
end.  ami  in  ihe  fourth  \oliiuic.  from  page  ;t  to  page  130 oi  the 
quarto  edition  published  at  London  in  [815.  Father  Colonia  has 
collected  together  numerous  important  facts,  which  he  has  illus- 
trated with  many  valuable  remarks,  (hough  he  has  not  always  fbl- 
lowed  strict  chronological  order  in  the  arrangement  of  Ins  mate- 
rials. His  chapter  on  Mohammed  is  full  of  errors  and  ridiculous 
declamations.  Notwithstanding  all  us  defei  ts,  his  work  nm  be 
read  with  pleasure,  even  after  a  perusal  ol  Dr.  Lardner's  volumes 
..n  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Riston  ■.  the  whole  of  which  the 
\i.iic  Labouderie  has  announced  his  intention  of  translating  into 

trench. 
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15.  Historia  Canonis  Sacrique  Textus  Novi  Foederis,  a  Joanne 
Millio  in  Prolegomenis  ad  Novum  Testamentum  tradita,  cum 
Adnotationibus  Danielis  Salthenii.      Regiomonti,   1733,  8vo. 

16.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Epistolis 
Apostolorum  Idiographis;  quo  Apostolis,  non  per  Amanuenses, 
sed  sua  manii  Epistolas  suas  scripsisse,  luculenter  demonstratur. 
Guelpherbyti,  1751,  8vo. 

17.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  AIIOSTOATKON  OAOKAHPON;  hoc 
est,  Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non  deper- 
ditis ;  quo  nullam  ex  Epistolis  ab  Apostolis  Jesu  Christi  exaratis 
periisse  demonstratur.     Groningse,  1753,  8vo. 

18.  Eberhardi  Henrici  Danielis  Stosch  Commentatio  Histo- 
rico-Critica  de  Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Canone.  Pramissa 
est  Dissertatio  de  Cura  Veteris  Ecclesia?  circa  Libros  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti.    Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1755,  8vo. 

19.  Christiani  Frederici  Schmidii  Historia  Antiqua  et  Vin- 
dicatio  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti,  libris  duobus  comprehensi. 
Lipsiae,  1775,  8vo. 

An  excellent  treatise,  in  which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  most 
satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the  rash  criticisms  and  assertions  of 
Oeder,  Semler,  and  other  modern  German  theologians. 

20.  Observationes  ad  Illustrationem  Doctrinae  de  Canone  Ve- 
teris Testamenti.  Auctore  Claudio  Frees  Hornemann.  Haunke, 
1775,  8vo. 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament;  compre- 
hending a  Dissertation  on  the  Septuagint  Version.  By  John 
Blair,  LL.D.     London,  1785,  4to. 

22.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertained ; 
or,  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha  and  Unwritten 
Traditions.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.     Princeton,  1826,  12mo.  London,  1828,  12mo. 

Professor  Alexander  published  this  very  useful  volume  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  been  very  favourably 
received  in  North  America.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canon  is  avow- 
edly compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
especially  Bishop  Cosins's  Scholaslical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ample  collections  of  the  impartial 
and  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardner  and  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
■whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Treatise  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  in  the  second  part  are  considered  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apocryphal  books  are 
deservedly  rejected  from  the  Sacred  Canon.  To  divines  and  stu- 
dents (especially  in  North  America)  who  may  not  have  access  to 
numerous  and  more  costly  works,  this  treatise  is  a  very  useful  and 
acceptable  present.     The  London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

23.  Censura  Apocryphorum  V.  T.  adversum  Pontificios,  im- 
primis Robertum  Bellarminum  :  qua,  turn  Divina  et  Canonica 
Sacra  Scripture  Autoritas  asseritur,  solidissimae  turn  variae  Quses- 
tiones,  &c.  (imprimis  quae  est  de  Duratione  Monarchiae  Persicae, 
et  de  70  hebdomadis  Danielis),  expediuntur  accuratissime  ;  Pra- 
lectionibus  250  posthumis  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  tractata,  a 
Johanne  Rainoldo,  Anglo,  Academics  Oxon.  Prof,  Theol.  Op- 
penhemii,  1611,  2  vols.  4to. 


This  elaborate  work  is  now  rare.  Dr.  Rainoldes  was  termed  by 
Anthony  a  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary  and  biographer,  "a  living 
library  and  a  third  university."  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  He- 
brew scholars  of  his  age  (if  not  the  greatest) ;  and  it  was  at  his 
instance  that  King  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  as  well  as 
in  this  work,  Dr.  R.  strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  apocryphal 
lessons  in  the  public  service  of  the  church. 

24.  Wetstejjti  (Joh.  Rod.)  Dissertatio  Philologico-Theolo- 
gica  de  Historia  Susannas     Basilese,  1691,  4to. 

25.  Gottlieb  WERwsnoRFFii  Commentatio  de  Fide  Historica 
Librorum  Maccabseorum.     Wratislaviae,  1747,  4to. 

26.  De  secundo  Libro  Maccabaeorum  Dissertatio.  Scripsit 
C.  Bertheau,  Gottingce,  1829,  8vo. 

27.  An  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Books  of  Ezra, 
genuine  and  spurious  :  but  more  particularly  the  second  apocry- 
phal book  under  that  name,  and  the  Variations  of  the  Arabic 
copy  from  the  Latin.  Together  with  a  New  Version  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdras,  &c.    By  Francis  Lee,  M.D.  London,  1722,  8vo. 

28.  An  Essay  concerning  the  Books  commonly  called  Apo- 
crypha and  the  public  Reading  of  them  in  the  Church.  London, 
1740,  8vo. 

29.  A  Statement  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  impropriety  of  circulating  the 
Apocryphal  Books  indiscriminately  intermingled  with  the  Inspired 
Writings.  By  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  B.D.  London,  1825, 
8vo. 

Though  this  tract  was  occasioned  by  a  local  controversy,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  work,  it 
is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  on  account  of  the 
various  and  interesting  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
literary  History  of  the  Apocrypha.     The  second  edition  is  the  best. 

30.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  some 
points  of  his  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  on  some 
of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chureh.  By  Leander 
van  Ess,  D.D.  With  a  replv  by  G.  C.  Gorham,  B.D.  London, 
1826,  8vo. 

These  letters  of  Dr.  van  Ess  were  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding publication  :  and  his  objections  are  answered  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ham with  singular  ability,  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  candour,  of  which  there  unhappily  are  but  few  instances 
in  controversial  discussions.  Mr.  G.  has  clearly  established  the 
three  following  facts;  viz.  1.  That  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  reformation,  the  Inspired  and  the 
Apocryphal  Writings,  though  intermingled,  were  invariably  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  prefaces  or  notices  of  interpolation 
connected  with  each  book.  2.  That,  subsequently  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  form  was  introduced,  and  these  Scripture  barriers  were 
removed  :  at  first  cautiously  and  rarely  ;  then,  after  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  frequently  ;  and  at  last,  under 
papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally  ;  and,  3.  That  this 
change  of  form  was  intended  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  inspired  writ- 
ings by  removing  these  impediments  to  the  acknowledgment  of  then 
canonicity. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  to  its  Prophecies,  Visions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angels 
By  John  Overton.     London,  1822,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTIONS    TO    THE    STUDY    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    INTRODUCTIONS    TO    THE    ENTIRE    BIBLE. 


1.  Dissertations,  qui  peuvent  servir  de  Prolegomtnes  de 
1'Ecriture  Sainte,  revues,  corrig'es,  considerablement  augmen- 
ts es,  et  mises  dans  un  ordre  methodique.  Par  Augustin  Cal- 
met.     Paris,  1  720,  3  tomes,  4to. 

This  publication  contains  the  various  Dissertations,  prefixed  by 
the  learned  father  Calmet  to  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  and 
published  in  his  commentary,  with  numerous  corrections  and  addi- 
tions. Eighteen  new  Dissertations  have  been  added  ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  arranged  in  a  new  and  commodious  order,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  disquisitions  what  the  author  designed  they  should  be, — 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  Many  important  topics  are  here  treated 
at  considerable  length.     Vol.  I.  contains  the  Dissertations  relating 


to  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  to  the  History,  Discipline,  Customs, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Jews.  Vol.  II.  comprises  Prefaces  to  the  seve- 
ral books  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  canonical  and  apocryphal. 
Vol.  III.  contains  similar  prefaces  to  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thirty-one  Dissertations  on  various  subjects. 

2.  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane  :  or  a  Collection  of  Criti- 
cal Dissertations  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Dom  Augustin  Calmet,  by  N.  Tindal.  Vol. 
I.     London,  1727,  4to. 


This  work  was  never  completed, 
bers,  and  comprises  select  dissertations  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 


It  originally  appeared  in  num- 
•     Pot 
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the  Hebrews,  their  History  and  Chronology,  Money  and  Coins,  &c. 
ice,  translated  from  the  preceding  Frenchtrork  of  Calmefc 

3.  Introdu/.ione  alia  Sacra  Serittura,  che  compronde  le  Preno- 
ziorii  piu  important^  relative  ai  Testi  Originali  c  allc  loro  Ver- 
sioni,  del  Professore  G.  Bernardo  Dt-Rossi.     I'anna,  1817,  8vo. 

4.  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Auctore  Car.  Frid. 
HoiiiKiAN-r.     Pariaiis,  L74S,  lto. 

5.  Bebaldi  Rath  Exercitationes  Philologies  in  C.  F.  Hubi- 
gantii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
niin.  1785,  lto, 

"The  principles  of  Houbigant,  who  carried  his  eonjectares  be- 
yond all  bounds,  have  been  \  itj-  ably  combatted"  in  this  work. 
(Bp.  Marsh,) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  Moluexhawkhi  Introductio  in 
omnes  Libros  Canonicos,  cum  Veteris,  turn  Novi  Fo?deris,  ut  ct 
eos  qui  Apocrypha  dicuntur,  cum  Appeudioe,  <pia;  tradit  Acta 
Apostoli  Pauli  chronologice  digesta,  8vo.     Regiotnonti,  1744. 

Few  treatises,  professing  t"  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are 
more  useful  than  this  work  of  Professor  Moldenhawer's.  Having 
briefly  shown  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its 
various  divisions,  he  treats  of  each  book  in  its  order,  showing  its 
author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  scope,  chronology,  and  division 
He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly 
worthy  of  consideration,  or  more  difficult  ;  and  under  each  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  he  specifies  the  types  and  prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each  book  in  the  New  Testament 
The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mol- 
denhawer  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  Bible 
profitably,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickkhstktii.  London,  1806, 
12tno.,  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  in  12mo.  and  8vo. 

This  work  is  professedly  a  practical  introduction  lo  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  safe  of  30,000  copies  ef  the  large  editions, 
and  of  more  than  130,000  copies  of  the  1-ino.  and  lHmo.  abridg- 
ments, sufficiently  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual 
is  deservedly  held.  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
French  and  modern  Greek  languages. 

8.  The  Sacred  Interpreter.:  or  a  Practical  Introduction  towards 
a  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  By  David  Coixtsb.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1746.  Car- 
lisle, 2  vols.  Hvo.  1796.     Oxford,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury :  it  nbl  only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in 
1750  was  translated  into  German.  It  is  calculated  for  readers  in 
general,  and  it  is  a  good  popular  preparation  lor  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."     (Bishop  .Marsh.) 

9.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  Critical  History  of  the  Creek  and  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton-,  M.A.  8vo.     Dublin,  1814. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charac- 
ters, vowel  points,  various  readinus,  and  the  question  relative  to  the 
integrity  of  the  present  text,  together  with  an  account  of  the  rab- 
binical notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  topics  principally  dis- 
cus-, il   in  this  small  Volume  :  and  lo  these  succeeds  a  notice   of  the 

different  versions  and  paraphra  es  mentioned  in  the  title.  "Its 
■_■•  ner  'I  execution  is  highly  creditable  lo  the  author's  industry  and 
judgment;  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  that  class  of  stu- 
dents for  whose  use  it  was  chiefly  designed."  (Kclectie  Review 
V  s.  ,  -,,,i.  i.  p.  503.] 

10.  A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
By  Thomas  BartweU  Hours,  B.D>  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings.  First  and  Second  Editions.  London,  lf|27, 
l2rno.  Boston  (Massachusetts),  1827,  12mp.  Third  Edition, 
London,  1829.     Fourth  Edition,  1888,  12mo. 

This  little  manual  'which  has  heeu  introduce!  into  Kind's  Col- 
lege. London]  is  an  analysis  or  abridgment  of  the  present  work, 
undertaken  by  the  author  m  consequence  of  requests  long  since 

communicated  lo  him,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare -inh  an  epitome,  as  an  assistant  lo  the  studies  of  those  who 

may  already   possess  the  pre-enl    larger  Inlroduclion.      Al    the  same 

time  this  abridgment  h  u  been  bo  arran|  i  d  a-  to  form  ■<  comprehen- 
sive Guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  adapted  to  General  Readers. 

In    preparuiL'    llus    Manual    for   the    press,  the  order  of  the    present 

larger  Introduction  has  generally  been  followed.  Those  biblio- 
graphical, critical,  and  oi  he  r  dei  :n  is  only  have  been  omitted,  which 
either  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  which  would  he  unin- 
teresting   to  the  generality  Of  English    readers.      The  repealed  and 

unprincipled  attempts  made  10  pirate  the  present  larger  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  aid   Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
will  perhaps  justify  the  author  in  the  estimation  <>t'  candid  readers 
lor  ihns  describing  Ins  own  publication. 
The  North  American  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed- 

1 1.  HcriiK'neutnpie  Sucree,  ou  Introduction  a  I'Ecriture  Sainte 
en  gem  ill.  1 1  en  particulicr  a  chacun  des  Livrcs  de  1'Aiu  i«  n  ct 


du  Nouvcau  Testament,  a  l'Usage  des  Scminaires;  par  J.  Her- 
mann Jansskns.  Traduit  du  Latin  par  J.  J.  Pacaud.  Paris, 
1828,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatise,  published  by  Professor 

Janssens  at  Liege  in  1818.  Il  consists  of  live  parls  or  chapters,  in 
the  first  of  which,  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  canonical 
authority  of  all  the  books  enumerated  as  sacred  in  the  canon  of  the 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent.  The  second  chapter  treats  on  their 
divinity  and  inspiration  ;  the  third,  on  their  authenticity  ;  the  fourth, 
on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  original  text,  iis  authority,  and 
ihe  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  on  ancient  \ersions  of  the  Bible, 
and  particularly  on  the  Vulgate.  The  fifth  and  last  chapter  contains 
general  and  particular  rules  for  the  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures :  and  in  a  short  appendix  there  is  given  an 
outline  of  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  divisions  of  lime, 
festivals,  sacrifices,  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hebrews.  This 
work  is  intended  (or  members  of  the  Romish  church,  to  whose 
dogmas  the  author  hows  most  submissively.  The  original  Latin 
edition  called  lorlh  some  vi  ry  severe  anonymous  strictures,  entitled 
"Amanili  a  Sancta  Cruce,  Duec  Leod.  Presbyteri,  Animadvertiona 
Critica-  in  Hermeneuticam  Sacram,  Mosaei,  1820:"  in  this  publica- 
tion (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Waltrin,  a  curate 
in  ihe  diocese  of  Liege),  the  errors  of  M.  Janssens  on  some  topics, 
and  his  deficiencies  in  others,  are  pointed  out.  Although  the  French 
translator  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  these  critical  remarks, 
in  order  to  explain  or  correct  the  original  work,  in  some  instances, 
yet  he  has  left  others  unnoticed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  ihat  .M. 
Janssens  would  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that 
he  should  rely  on  the  Codex  Ravianus  (which  has  been  demon- 
sirated,  by  actual  collation,  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Greek 
Testament  printed  in  the  Complulensian  Polyglot!,  and  of  Stephens's 
third  edition),  and  that  he  has  cited  the  English  manuscript  (Ma- 
nuscrit  d'Angleterre,  the  Codex  Britannieus  cited  by  Erasmus),  and 
that  of  Dublin,  as  two  separate  authorities  !  whereas  they  are  but 
one  and  the  same  manuscript,  now  generally  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which  was  not  written 
till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  useful  part  is  the 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  objections  of  Deists,  and  of  the  modern 
German  neologian  critics,  Eck  and  Paulus,  are  examined  in  detail, 
and  refuted. 

12.  Apparatus  Biblicus:  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  the 
Jews.  2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  editions, 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  From  the  French  of  Pcre  Lpii. 
With  Engravings.     London,  1728,  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edit. 

13.  Clavis  Bibliorum.  The  Key  of  the  Bible,  unlocking  the 
richest  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whereby  the  Order, 
Names,  Times,  Penmen,  Occasion,  Scope,  and  Principal  Parts, 
containing  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  are  familiarly  and  briefly  opened  :  for  the  help  of  the 
weakest  capacity  in  the  understanding  of  the  whole  Bible. 
Wherein  the  Scripture  Songs,  dispersed  here  and  there  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  are  metrically  translated  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  analytically  explained.  By  Francis  Rouekts,  U.D. 
Third  edition.     London,  1665,  folio. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  most  valuable  observations  of  the  earlier  biblical 
critics,  caused  it  to  pass  through  several  editions  between  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  principally  in 
folio;  though  copies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.    The  present  volume  of  tins  work  is  indebted  lo  l>r.  Roberts's 

Clavis    Bibuorum    for   many    useful    remarks.      Ills   analyses  of   the 

different  I ks  of  the  ( lid  and  New  Testament  are.  however,  some- 
times tediously  minute.    The  third  edition  contains,  lor  the  first 

time,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  immediately  from  the 

Hebrew,  together  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  every  Psalm, 

and  B  genera]  preface  to  the  whole  hook  ofPsalmS. 


SECTION  II. 

INTItoniTTIiiNS    TO    T1IK     STtHV    Of     T1IK     OLD    TESTAMENT,    IN 
PABTICDLAS,    UrCLUDIHQ   THI    APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS. 

I.     In  i  lion  i  Clio  ad    l.ihros  Canonicos  Y  etc  lis  Testament  i  om- 

nes,  pravoguita  Critica  et  llistorica  ac  Auctoritatis  vindJcias expo- 
inns.  Adornata  studio  D.J.  Gottlob  C  \  u  i/.o\  i  i .  [JgMMB,  1  7.1 1  ; 
2d  edit.    17  11,  4*0. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitions  upon  every 
hook  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Catalogue  Of  the   most  approved 

writers  on  most  of  mem,  "Carpaoi  was  s  man  of  profound  erudi- 
tion and  indefatigable  industry.  His  work  contains  the  principal 
materials,  which  have  been  afforded  by  his  predecessors,  perspicu- 
ously arranged,  and  augmented  by  Ins  own  valuable  observations." 

(Bp.  Marsh  i     The  third   part  was  translated   from  the   Latin  into 
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English,  with  additional  notes,  by  Moses  Marcus,  a  converted  Jew, 
and  published  at  London  in  1729,  in  8vo. 

2.  J.  G.  Eichhorn  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament. — Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  Eichhorn.  Leipzig, 
1823-24,  4  vols.  8vo.     Best  edition. 

Professor  Eichhorn  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the 
divinity  chair  at  Gottingen.  His  works  are  considered  classical 
on  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism.  Proposals  were  issued,  many 
years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  that  time  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  publishing  by  sub- 
scription a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  Eichhorn's  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  translation 
never  appeared.  Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ana- 
lysis in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  481 — 497.  Eich- 
horn was  one  of  those  German  critics,  who  reject  the  inspiration 
of  Moses;  and  he  advocated  the  untenable  opinion  that  the  great 
Jewish  legislator  compiled  his  primaeval  history  from  distinct  sagas 
or  traditional  documents. 

3.  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis  in  compen- 
dium redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn.     Vienna^,  1804,  8vo. 

A  most  valuable  treatise,  to  which  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  largely  indebted,  as  his  frequent  reference  to  it  will  abun- 
dantly show.  By  a  decree  of  pope  Pius  VII.  dated  August  26,  1822, 
this  introduction  of  Jahn  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 
prohibited  to  be  read  ;  as  also  were  his  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae 
Generalis  Vet.  et  Nov.  Foederis,  and  his  Archreologia  Biblica ;  both 
which  treatises  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  German  Works  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  ;  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  &c.  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Whit- 
tingham.     New  York,  1827,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  work  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the 
preceding  treatise,  with  various  improvements  from  the  larger 
German  work  of  Jahn,  sometimes  translated  in  full,  and  sometimes 
abridged,  and  from  other  works  of  approved  character. 

5.  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,  usibus 
academicis  accommodata  a  Fouerio  Ackermann.  Viennae, 
1825,  8 vo.     Price  9s. 

Though  published  ostensibly  as  a  new  work,  this  treatise  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  Jahn's  Introduction. 
Professor  Ackermann  states  that  he  has  changed  the  text  of  Jahn 
in  very  many  chapters,  but  has  retained  his  order  and  his  words 
wherever  he  could.  The  editor  introduces  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  by  a  profession  of  his  profound  submission  to  the 
Romish  church. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an 
account  of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  authors,  and 
of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  By  Robert 
Gray,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1790,  8vo.  New 
edition,  1829,  8vo. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  this 
valuable  work,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held. 
It  was  undertaken  in  imitation  of  the  late  Bp.  Percy's  well-known 
and  often-printed  "  Key  to  the  New  Testament ;"  but  it  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  diligently  consulted, 
and  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  origi- 
nal authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents. Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves 
of  Dr.  G.'s  researches  in  their  commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  edition  of  1829  is  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. 

7.  Introduction  a.  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  a  1'Usage  des 
Hommes  religieux  et  eclaires,  par  J.  E.  Cellerier,  Ills.  Geneve, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  work  was  a  small  essay  or  discourse,  ac- 
companied with  notes  and  illustrations,  on  the  authenticity  and 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament ;  this  was  published  in  1826. 
The  substance  of  the  proofs  and  illustrations  in  that  publication 
are  retained  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  author  has  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Part  I.  On  the  authenticity,  integrity,  credi- 
bility, and  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch ;  Part  II.  On  the  books 
posterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  including  the  Prophets,  the  Hagiogra- 
pha,  and  the  Apocryphal  Books  ;  Part  III.  Observations  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  interpretation.  An  Appendix,  of  proofs  and 
illustrations,  terminates  this  work,  in  which  the  author  has  evinced 
much  diligence  and  research  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
its  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  evident  leaning  towards  the 
bold  and  unhallowed  speculations  of  the  continental  neologian 
critics.  M.  Cellerier's  work  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  severity,  in  the  first  number  of  M.M.  Haeverninck's 
and  Steiger's  Melanges  de  Theologie  Reformee,  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1833,  in  8vo 
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8.  Joh.  Gottfr.  Eichhorn  Einleitung  in  die  Apocryphischen 
Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments.     Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

9.  Geo.  Joannis  Henkii  Introductio  ad  Libros  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testamenti .     Hate,  1 7 1 8 ,  4to. 

10.  Notice  sur  les  Livres  Apocryphes  de  l'Ancien  Testament. 
Par  C.  E.  F.  Moulinie.     Geneve,  1828,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  IN 
PARTICULAR. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  M.M.  Beatjsobre  and  l'Enfant.  Cambridge,  1779,  1788, 
1806,  1816,  1819,  8vo. 

This  was  originally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  M.M.  Beausobre  and  l'Enfant,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1718.  It  has  been  several  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  by 
Bishop  Watson. 

2.  Commentatio  Critica  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  genere  ;  cum  prae- 
fatione  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  Accurante  J.  W.  Rumpseo. 
Lipste,  1757,  4to.  2d  edit. 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly 
but  satisfactorily  discussed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
greatest  credit  who  have  treated  on  each  of  them. 

3.  Jo.  Gottfr.  Eichhorn  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament. — 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Leipzig,  1804-15,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  analyzed  in  the  Critical  Review, 
Series  III.  vol.  x.  for  1807,  pp.  449—465. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  John  Leonard  Hug,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freyburgh,  in  Brisgau,  &c.  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LL.D. 
London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Hug  (who  is  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome) 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  most  learned  writer  of  that 
class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the  skepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  some  modern  German  divines.  His  Introduction  has  long 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  his  critical  researches  on  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Wait  has  added  numerous  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
and  oriental  antiquities ;  and  he  has  occasionally  corrected  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Hug  relative  to  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. Some  parts  of  his  work,  however,  evidently  show  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  To 
the  first  volume  he  has  prefixed  a  copious  preface,  containing  an 
epitome  of  Dr.  Bertholdt's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  many  important  topics  of  sacred  criticism  are  discussed. 

5.  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  John  David 
Michaeeis,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Herbert  Marsh, 
D.D.   8vo.  6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802,  3d  edit.  1818. 

The  first  edition  of  Michaelis's  inestimable  work  was  published 
in  Germany,  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761,  4to. ;  its 
value  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh 
(which  extend  to  part  of  the  work  only),  who  has  further  added  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels. The  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  (who  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
London),  in  1802,  published  anonymously  some  severe  "  Remarks" 
on  the  "  Dissertation,"  by  way  of  caution  to  students  in  divinity. 
To  these  remarks  Dr.  Marsh  replied  in  some  "  Letters,"  which  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  See  an  ample  critique  on 
Bishop  Marsh's  work  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  iii.  p.  601 — 608., 
and  vol.  iv.  pp.  46 — 54.  170 — 176. 

6.  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaelis ; 
quatrieme  edition,  traduite  sur  la  troisieme  de  Herbert  Marsh, 
eve  que  de  Peterborough,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  notes,  et  des 
notes  nouvelles,  par  J.  J.  Cheneviere,  pasteur  et  professeur  en 
theologie  a  Geneve.     4  tomes,  8vo.     Geneve,  1822. 

7.  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament, 
par  J.  E.  Cellerier,  fils.     Geneve,  1823,  8vo. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  analysis,  of  Professor  Hug's 
German  Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  Georgii  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testa- 
menti, in  qua  quse  ad  rem  criticam,  historiam,  chronologiam,  et 
geographiam  pertinent,  breviter  et  perspicue  exponuntur.  1st 
edit.  Lipste,  1704,  12mo. ;  4th  edit,  by  Hoffman,  in  1737,  8vo. 
and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  1764. 

"  The  service  rendered  by  Carpzov  to  the  Old  Testament  was 
performed  by  Pritius  for  the  New.    The  improvements  of  his  editor, 
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Hoffman,  on  the  original,  are  so  considerable  that  whoever  pur- 
chases the  Introduction  of  Pritius  (and  it  deserves  to  be  purchased 
by  every  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  title-page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  Edward  Haiiwood,  D.D.  London,  1767-1771, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  em- 
brace the  chief  critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament. 
This  work  "•contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative  partly  to 
the  characters  of  the  sacred  writers,  partly  to  the  Jewish  history 
and  customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Testament.  As  these  dissertations  display  great 
erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  theological  student."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another 
experienced  divinity  tutor  (the  lafe  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also 
jusilv  remarked  mat  tins  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making 
allowance  tor  the  author's  theological  sentiments  (Christian  Preach- 
er, p.  417.),  which  were  Arian.    The  writer  of  these  pages  has  de- 


rived many  useful  illustrations  from  Dr.  Ilarwood's  labours,  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  work.  The  value  of  Dr.  H.'s  Introduction 
would  not  have  been  diminished  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  the  preceding  work  of  Pritius,  to  which  he  has  been 
very  considerably  indebted. 

10.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  an  Account  of  the 
several  Books,  their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  of  the  Times, 
Places,  and  Occasions,  on  which  they  were  respectively  written. 
[By  Thomas  Percy,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  Third  and  best 
edition.     London,  1779,  12mo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  valuable  little  manual  attest  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held,  as  a  guide  for  young 
students. 

11.  Isagoge  Historico-Critica  in  libros  Novi  Foederis  sacios. 
Scripsit  Henricus  Augustus  Sciiott.     Jena?,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  Antonit  Bloch  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Divi  Pauh. 
Flensburgi  et  Lipsia?,  1782,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TREATISES    ON    THE    SACRED    TEXT,    ITS    STYLE,    IDIOM,    AND    VERSIONS. 
SECTION  1. 


TREATISES    ON    SACRED    CRITICISM    GENERALLY,    AND    ON    THE    STYLE    AND    IDIOM    OF   THE    SCRIPTURES. 


1.  Pextateuchi  Hebrao-Samaritani  Prastantia  in  illustrando 
et  emendando  Textu  Masorethico  ostensa.  Auctore  Alcxio  a  S. 
Aq.l'ilin'0.     Heidelbergse,  1784,  8vo. 

2.  The  Biblical  Cabinet:  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  I. — V.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1832-3,  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
Utility  to  biblical  students.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation 
of  Ernesti's  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  II.  Terjiot,  A.M.  Vol.  II.  contains  four  valua- 
ble philological  Tracts: — 1.  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  2.  On  the  Greek  Diction  of  the 
New  Testament.  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and,  4.  On  the  Tropical  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  disquisitions  are  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Ger- 
man of  Professors  Pfannkuche,  Planck,  Tholuck,  and  Beckhaus. 
Vol.  III.  contains  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  A.M.,  of  the  first  portion  of  Professor  Tittman's  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Synonymcs  of  the  New  Testament.  And  Vol.  V. 
contains  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Tholuck's  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Mcrizies. 

3.  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.     London,  1727-31,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Blackwall  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  first 
volume.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  contains 
many  excellent  observations  on  the  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  and  verses,  and  also  on  Various  readings.     This  work 

was translated  into  Latin  by  Christopher  Woll,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1736,  4to. 

4.  De  Paronomasia,  finitimisquc  ci  Figuris  Paulo  Apostolo 
frcqucntatis,  Disscrtatio  Rhctorico-Excgetica.  Scripsit  Julius 
Fredcricus  Bottcheh.     Lipsite,  1824,  8vo. 

5.  Jo.  Throph.  Btsi.av  Disscrtatio  Bistorico-Critico-Ezege- 
tic.i  de  Lingua  Originali  Evangelii  secundum  Mattha:um.  Vra- 
tislaviaj,  1826,  8vo. 

6.  Hone  Biblic;r-;  being  a  connected  Series  of  Miscellaneous 
Notes  on  the  Original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  printed  Editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  Charles  Butlkh,  Esq. 
Oxford  and  London,  1799,  8vo. 

The  first   edition  Of  this  judicious  manual   of  biblical    criticism 

whs  privately  printed  in  lV.i~,  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has  since 
been  repeatedly  printed  iii  royal  Bvo.  with  an  additional  volume, 
treating  on  the  books  accounted  sacred  l>v  the  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
doos, Parsees,  Chinese,  and  Scandinavians,  in  L810  M.  BouUrd 
published  a  French  translation  of  this  work  from  the  edition  printed 
m  Oxford,  in  17'.i'J. 

7.  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  CAnrtNTEK.     London,  1829,  8vo. 


8.  Joh.  Gottlob  Carpzoyii  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti. 
Lipsis,  1738,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parts,  treating,  1.  On  the 
Divine  Origin,  Authenticity,  Divisions,  and  original  Language1  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Masora,  Keri,  and  Ketib,  and  the  principal 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures; — 2.  On  the  different 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  ancient  and  modern ;  and,  3.  A 
Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  against  the  rude  attacks  of 
Mr.  Winston,  in  his  Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Carpzov  adheres  to  the  high  notions  which  in  his 
time  continued  to  prevail  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text:  but  (Bp.  Marsh  remarks)  "if  proper  allowance  be  made  on 
this  account,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  and  replete 
with  information  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism."  (Lectures 
on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  133.) 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  By 
John  Cook,  D.D.     London,  1821,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  treatise  on  Sacred  Criticism,  see 
the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  pp.  310—324. 

10.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuscula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Crisin  Ve- 
teris Testamenti.  Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenrn idler.  Lipsiae,  1796, 
8vo. 

11.  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  dei  Difctti  e  dcllc  Emcnda- 
zioni  del  Sacro  Tcsto,  e  Piano  d'una  Nuova  Edizione  del  Dottore 
G.  Bernardo  De  Rossr.     Parma,  1811. 

In  this  little  tract.  Professor  De  Rossi  has  given  a  very  concise 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, from  tli«'  earliest  period  to  our  own  time;  and  he  has  sub- 
joined an  outline  of  his  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  select  various  readings. 

12.  EnwAims  (Thomns)  Dure  Dissertationes  :  In  priorc  qua- 
rum  probatur,  Variantes  Lectiones  et  Menda,  qus  in  Sacrana 
Scripturam  irrepserunt,  nan  labefactare  ejus  Auctoiitatem,  in 

rebus  qua-  ad  lidcni  et    DOTH  pertinent  :    In  posteriori-  vcro,  Prffi- 

destinationem  Paulinam  ad  Gentilium  vocationem  totam  spec 
tan.    Cantabrigis,  1768,  8vo. 

13.  FAnmcv  (Gabriel)  Dcs  Titrcs  Priinilifsde  la  Revelation  ; 
ou  Considerations  Critiques  sur  la  I'urctc  et  fliitc^ritc  du  'I'cvte 
Original  dcs  Livres  ISaints  de  l'Ancien  Testament  Rome,  1772, 
2  parts,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  consi- 
derable  degn t  ingenuity,  m  favour  of  the  Maaaretic  system. 

11.  Nicolai  Fri.i.Kiu  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  con- 
tra V.  CI.  Johannem  Drusium.  Lugd.  Bat.  1622,  8vo.  edit.  opt. 
Also  in  the  hist  volume  of  the  Critici  JSacri. 

15.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  or  Heads  of  the  Course  of 
Lectures  OB  that  subject,  read  in  the  I  "niver.-ity  and  King's  Col- 
hue  of  Aberdeen.  By  Alexander  Geiiaiii*,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1808,  8vo. 


Sect.  II.] 

"  Of  general  and  elementary  treatises"  on  sacred  criticism,  "  there 
is  none  which  is  more  to  be  recommended,  either  for  perspicuity 
or  correctness,  than  the  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  published 
by  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen."     (Bp.  Marsh.) 

16.  Gulielmi  Gesenii  de  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  In- 
dole, et  Auctoritate,  Commentatio  Philologico-critica.  Halae, 
1815,  4to. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  274 — 317.  there  is 
an  elaborate  digest  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  drawn 
up  from  this  dissertation  and  from  other  philological  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesenius,  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  known  concerning  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  This  very  valuable 
disquisition  is  reprinted  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  for 
1832,  pp.  681—724. 

1 7.  Gulielmi  Gesenii  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Tomus  Primus. 
Lipsiae,  1822,  4to. 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  first  of  which  contains 
the  Samaritan  Psalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes :  in  the 
second  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dissertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with 
specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar 
Bahluli. 

18.  Salomonis  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra ;  qua  totius  S.  S.  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Scripturae  turn  Stylus  et  Litteratura,  turn 
Sensus  et  GenuinaB  Interpretationis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quin- 
que  expenditur  ac  traditur.     Lipsire,  1725,  4to.     Best  edition. 

An  "  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  Le 
more  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
common degree  of  light  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
inspired  writers."  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  The  first 
edition  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  was  followed  by  several 
others  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1668;  at  Frankfort,  in 
1653 ;  at  Leipsic,  in  1691, 1705,  1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in 
quarto.  The  first  and  second  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers;  the  third  and  fourth  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the 
fifth  on  Sacred  Rhetoric.  To  the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent 
impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Glassius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first 
published  by  Olearius  at  Jena,  in  1704.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leipsie,  in  1776,  1795,  1797,  by  the 
Professors  Dathe  and  Bauer,  entitled  Salomonis  Glassii  Philologia 
Sacra  his  Temporibus  accommodata.  The  first  volume,  in  two  parts, 
edited  by  Dathe,  contains  the  treatises  de  Grammatica  et  Rhetorica 
Sacra,  which  are  materially  improved  without  debasing  Glassius's 
pious  and  learned  expositions  of" Scripture  by  his  own  speculations. 
The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof.  Bauer  of  Altorf,  contains  the 
Critica  Sacra.  Glassius  had  adopted  Buxtorfs  high  notions  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modi- 
fied in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  work.  The  third  volume  contains 
Glassius's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture :  as  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix,  among  the  works 
on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

19.  These  Critique  sur  la  Langue  Originale  de  l'Evangile 
selon  Saint  Matthieu,  soutenu  devant  la  Faculte  Protestante  de 
Montauban.     Par  Charles  Grawitz,  de  Paris,  1827,  8vo. 

In  this  small  tract,  the  author  ingeniously  contends  for  the  He- 
brew original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

20.  Humphredi  Hodt  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus, 
Versionibus  Grsecis,  et  Latina  Vulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii, 
1704,  folio. 

"  This  is  the  classical  work  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp.  Marsh.) 
The  first  book  contains  Dr.  Hody's  dissertation,  with  improvements, 
against  Aristeas's  History,  which  he  had  before  published,  in  1685, 
in  opposition  to  Isaac  Vossius's  Dissertationes-de  Septuaginta  Inler- 
pre/ibus,  eorumque  Tralatione  et  Chronologic/, :  in  which  the  latter 
ascribed  more  authority  to  the  Greek  Version  than  to  the  original 
itself.  In  the  second  book,  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  Version, — of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why, 
it  was  undertaken — and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed. 
The  third  book  contains  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  showing  the 
authority  of  each  in  different  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
always  been  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmaehus, 
Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient 
editions  ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at 
different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise,  but  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

21.  The  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the 
Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of 
the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  By 
Robert  Gray,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1819,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to 
all  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1817.  A 
multitude  of  passages  of  Scripture  is  illustrated,  and  their  truth 
confirmed.    Classical  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  handmaid 
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of  sacred  literature,  in  a  style  and  manner  which  cannot  fail  to 
instruct  and  gratify  the  reader.  Independently  of  the  main  object 
of  these  volumes, — the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures, — Bp.  Gray'a 
general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  as  must  commend 
them  to  the  student.  "  The  remarks"  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  eminent 
critic  of  the  present  day)  "  are  every  where  just,  always  impressed 
with  a  candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  which  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  so  eminently  due,  for  his  revealed  word,  whose 
various  excellencies  rise  in  value  upon  every  view  which  the 
scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best  efforts  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  is 
not  highly  valuable  on  this  account.  The  praise  is  given  which  is 
due  to  the  happiest  fruits  of  human  genius ;  but  a  strict  eye  is 
evermore  preserved  for  the  balance  of  preponderation,  where  the 
Word  of  Truth,  enhanced  by  divine  authority,  bears  the  scale  down, 
and  furnishes  the  great  thing  wanting  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher 
of  the  heathen  world.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliqui- 
ties and  deviations  into  error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and 
referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  concurrent  lines  of  precept  or 
instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as  establish  a 
sufficient  ground  of  evidence  that  all  moral  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their 
sanction  in  the  will  of  Him,  of  whose  perfections  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcripts."  British  Critic  (New  Series), 
vol.  xiii.  p.  316.,  in  which  journal  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray's  volumes. 

21.*  Josiah  and  Cyrus,  the  two  great  objects  of  Divine  Notice 
in  the  Scheme  of  Revelation.  With  illustrations  and  confirma- 
tions of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  and  of  the  Accomplishment 
of  Prophecy  with  respect  to  those  Sovereigns,  drawn  from  the 
Accounts  of  a  Modern  Traveller.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Gray,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bristol.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

22.  Bibliotheca  Critical  Sacra?,  circa  omnes  fere  Sacrorum 
Librorum  difficultates,  ex  Patrum  Veterum  traditione  et  proba- 
tiorum  interpretum  collecta.  Ab  uno  ordinis  Carmelitarum  Dis- 
calceatorum  Religioso.  (F.  Cherubino  a  S.  Joseph.)  Lovanii, 
1704,  4  vols,  folio. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  every  possible  question 
relative  to  Scripture  criticism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  and  most  eminent  divines,  principally  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  contains  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  exhibiting  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  and  respective  autho- 
rity, together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  each  book. 

23.  Commentatio,  qua  Linguse  Aramaicae  Usus  ad  judicanda 
et  interpretanda  Evangelia  Canonica  novis  exemplis  defenditur. 
Auctore  Chr.  Kaiser.     Erlangse,  1823,  4to. 

24.  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered.  By  Benjamin  Kennicott,  M.A.  Oxford, 
1753-1759,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicott's  celebrated  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of  this  Appendix.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two 
parts,  contains  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii., 
and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mis- 
takes and  various  readings.  In  the  second,  the  Samaritan  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated ;  the  printed  copies  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted  ;  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Hebrew  text  are  ascertained  ;  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be  extant ;  and  also  a  particular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kennicott's  first 
dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lipsia3,  1756. 

25.  Benj.  Kennicotti  Dissertatio  Generalis  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Hebraicum.  Curavit  P.  J.  Bruns.  Brunsvici,  1783,  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  annexed 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of 
this  Appendix. 

26.  Ignatii  Koegler  Notitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Judaeorum  in 
Imperio  Sinensi.  Editio  altera.  Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.  Halae, 
1806,  8vo. 

27.  Joannis  Lanigan  S.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Ticinensi 
Professoris,  Institutionum  Biblicarum  Pars  prima.  Pavia  (1794). 
8vo. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  the 
writer  of  these  pages  been  able  to  obtain  the  sight  even  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  portion.  He  has  been  informed,  that  it  was  suppressed 
in  Italy.  A  short  analvsis  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552 — 554. ;  where  it  is  said  (p.  555.) 
that  "  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  well 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes,  selected  from 
the  best  critics  of  the  present  age,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  just  remarks  from  the  author's  own  pen." 

28.  Joannis  Leusdenii  Philologus  Ebraeus,  continens  Quaes- 
tiones  Ebraicas   quae  circa  Vetus  Testamentum  Ebraeum  fere 
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moveri  solent.    Ultrajecti,  1656,  1672,  1695,  4to. 
1686,  4to. 

29.  Joannis  Leusdesii  Philologus  Ebrao-Mixtus,  una  cum 
spicilegio  philologico,  continente  decern  qua;stionum  et  position- 
um  praecipue  Philologico-Ebraicarum  ct  Judaicarum  centurias. 
Ultrajecti,  1663,  1682,  1699,  4to. 

Besides  discussing  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious 
philologer  Leusden  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  rites  and 
antiquities. 

30.  Johannis  LzusnF.vn  Philologus  Ebrao-Gracus  generalis, 
continens  qua:stiones  Ebrao-Gracas,  quae  circa  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  fere  moveri  solent.     Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695,  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  its  editions,  versions,  divisions,  &c.  are  concisely  illus- 
trated in  this  volume.  All  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden 
are  valuable,  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

31.  Johannis  Lkisdkxii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  singulatim  de 
ejus  Hebraismis,  Libellus  singularis  iterum  editus  ab  Joh.  Frider. 
Fischero.  Accessit  Joh.  Vorstii  Commentariolus  de  Adagiis  N.T. 
Hebraicis.     Lipsisc,  1792,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  eritica]  disqui- 
sitions on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched 
with  very  numerous  philological  observations  of  the  learned  John 
Frederick  Fisher,  who  lirst  published  them  in  a  detached  form,  in 
Bvo.  in  1751. 

32.  Ant.  Aug.  Hen.  Lichtexsteix  Paralipomena  Critica  circa 
Textum  Veteris  Testamenti  Codicum  Hebraicorum.  Helmstadii, 
1799,  4to. 

33.  Molke.vbuhr  (Marccllini)  Problema  Criticum :  Sacra 
Seriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab  Apos- 
tolis  edita  fuit  ?     Paderboma;,  1822,  8vo. 

34.  Binterim  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum, 
Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idiomate  originaliter  ab 
apostolis  edita  fuerit  1  A  Doctore  Marco  Molkenbuhr  nuper 
propositum.     Moguntis,  1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and 
long  since  exploded  hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century  by  father  llardouin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Molkenbuhr  has 
been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
|Ug  and  ability. 

35.  Mouini  (Joannis)  Exercitationes  Biblica?,  de  Hebrai 
Gr.-Ecique  Tcxtus  Sinceritate,  germana  LXXII.  Interpretum 
Translatione  dignoscenda,  illius  cum  Vulgata  conciliatione,  et 
juxta  Judreos  divina  integritate,  totiusque  Rabbinica?  Antiquitatis 
ct  operis  Masorcthici  a;ra,  explicatione  et  censura.  Parisiis, 
1633,  4to. 

36.  Mori n i  (Joannis)  Exercitationes  Ecclesiastics;  in  utram- 
que  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum.     Parisiis,  1631,  4to. 

37.  Simeonis  de  Muis  Asscrtio  Veritatis  Hebraica;  adversus 
Exercitationes  Ecclesiasticas  in  utrumquc  Samaritanorum  Pen- 
tateuchum Joannis  Morini.     Parisiis,  1631,  12mo. 

38.  HoTTiNGEm  (Joannis  Henrici)  Exercitationes  Anti- 
Morinianae,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  ejusque  auQwrix.  Ti- 
guri,  1644. 

For  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  Morin  and  his  an- 
tagonists, on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c,  see  Wollius's 
Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  Part  II.  pp.  25.  270.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  7. 

89.  Brevis  Expositio  Criticcs  Veteris  Foederis,  auctore  Her- 
manno  Mlntinohe.  Ediderunt  B.  Nieuwold  et  C.  H.  van  Her- 
werden.     Groningm,  1827,  8vo. 

An  elegantly  written  compendium  of  the  most  valuable  observa- 

tiom  ol  the  most  distinguished  critics  who  have  treated  on  the  Old 
Testament.  Though  it  is  a  posthumous  publication,  the  ediiors 
state  that  the  autlior  composed  it  some  years  before  Ins  death.  1 
II  of  four  chapters,  in  which  are  discussed  the  original  Ian 
guage  oi'  the  Old  Testament,  the  History  of  the  Etacred  Text,  the 
origin  of  various  readings,  together  witn  the  several  classes  into 

which  they  Mini-  lie  divided,  the  critical  aids  for  determining  various 
readings,  and   the  best  rules  to   be   employed    ill   settling    tin  in,  and 

in  correcting  the  sacred  text. 

40.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated  by  a  com- 
parative View  of  their  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Narks, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  &c.     London,  1815.    1818,  2d  edit.  I'.' 

41.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  or 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which  the  (Jreek 
Manuscripts  arc  newly  classed  ;  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorized 
Te*1  vindicated ;  and  the  Various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Not.  \n,  LL.D.  London,  1816, 
8vo. 

"  We  trust  that  this  volume  w  ill  command  the  attention  of  e\  erv 
scholar  throughout  the  kingdom:  and  that  it  will  lind  its  way  into 
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the  foreign  universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  tho 
learned  in  them.  To  the  biblical  inquirer  it  will  present  not  only 
a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research,  but  a 
mine  of  the  most  valuable  information  t  to  the  classica]  inquirer  it 
will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  mam  points,  both 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  to  him  must  be 
highly  important.  Of  a  volume  which  displays  so  much  labour  in 
investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction,  and  so  much  sound 
principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  justice  say  no  less  than  that, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  it  has,  we  think 
very  seasonably,  revived,  it  reflects  honour  on  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  it  was  produced."  (British  Critic,  N.  S.  Vol.  V.  p.  24.1 
See  an  outline  of  Dr.  Nolan's  classification  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.  $  1.  pp.  206—208. 
of  the  first  volume. 

41*.  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Testament ;  containing 
the  Vindication  of  the  Principles  employed  in  its  Defence.  By 
the  Rev.  Frederick  No  lax,  LL.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

42.  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criti- 
cism.    [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen.]     London,  1774,  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr.  Owen  was  a 
learned  and  sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  lor  the  absolute  inerrancy 
and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  His  hook  was  \  iolently  attacked 
by  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica  Sacra  Examined.  Loudon, 
1775,  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract,  entitled  Supple- 
ment to  Critica  Sacra;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
fully  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly 
answered.     London,  1775,  8vo. 

43.  PAL.r.onoMAicA,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Disquisi- 
tions;  inquiring  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  is  not  "Latin 
Greek]  Whether  the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  *  And 
whether  the  Hypothesis  that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  is  a  translation  or  retranslation 
from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate  numerous  passages,  to 
account  for  the  different  recensions,  and  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critics?  [By  John 
Black.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  para- 
doxical publication  (which  is  noticed  here  to  put  the  unwary  stu- 
dent on  his  guard  against  it)  are  exposed  with  equal  learning  and 


ability  in  the  British  Critic  ibr  January,  February,  and  April.  1823, 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
J.  Blomlield,  Bishop  of  London;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conyheare's 
"  Examination  of  certain  Arguments"  contained  in  it  (Oxford,  182% 
8vo.) ;  in  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Broughton'a  "  Examination  of  the  Hypo- 
thesis advanced  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  '  Palssoromaica'  " 
(London,  1823,  8vo.) ;'  and  in  Bishop  Burgess's  Postscript  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  \  indication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Griesbach."  (London,  1823.)  "The  publication  entitled 
Paleeoromaica"  (this  distinguished  prelate  has  most  justly  said)  "  is 
a  work  of  very  extensive  reading  and  research  ;  and  abounds  with 
valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  are  as  destitute  oi. -elec- 
tion as  his"  [the  anonymous  author's]  "strictures  are  of  simplicity 
and  candour."  (Postscript,  p.  196.)  The  hypothesis  which  the 
author  of  Pala;oromaica  endeavours  to  maintain  is  briefly  this: — 
That  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  servde  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  original  long  since  lost,  and  that  this  transla- 
tion was  made  by  a  writer  imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or  pos- 
sibly with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  sup|>ort  of  this 
hypothesis  the  anonymous  writer  has  recourse  to  two  sorts  of  proof, 
direct  and  indirect.      ' 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  the  many  and  obvious  Lntinisms 
which  he  asserts  to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  text  ; 
hut,  besides  these,  the  anonymous  w  riti ir  ha-  Collected  many  others. 
which  he  has  arranged  under  several  heads  or  classes,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  forbid  us 

iodetail.  The  reader  is  therefore  necessarily  referred  to  pp.  '-".'— 51. 
of  Mr.  Conyheare's  Examination,  in  which  (he  anonymous  writer's 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofs  that  the  New  Testament  is  n  servile  trans- 
lation of  a  lost  Latin  original  are  twofold :  first,  the  existence  of 
certain  analogous  eases  of  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particu- 
larly the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Simpliciiis ;  and,  secondly, 
the  certainty  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  was  the  preva- 
lent language  ol  Palestine,  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the 

e\  angelisli  and  apostles, 

(1.)  Bishop  Burgess  (Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  sea.)  and  Mr.  Cony- 
bears  i  Examination,  pp.  7 — Id.)  have  demonstrated  that  the  i 
the  Aldine  Simplicius  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  lor 
which  it  is  adduced  ;  and  to  their  learned  publications  the  reader 

is  necessarily  referred.      It  must  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  case 

of  this  Simplicius  is  very  diflerenl  from  that  of  a  l*>ok.  like  the 

•  [a  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's  sad  Messrs.  CoiwDeareandBrous** 

ton,  the  author  of  PaUco roiuth  i  m  hji  |<<  ;>i.-in. m."  con- 
taining many  Inge ti  but  desultory  observations  j  which,  however,  do 

nothing  towards  supporting  his  untenable  hypothesis     This  publication 
i  as  able      reply"  firom  Mr  Broughton,  f"  whom  the  author  of 
PalsMromslca  rejoined)  sad  ins  rejoinder  was  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Mi   it  in  ■  second  reply. 
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New  Testament,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  whole  Christian 
fchurch — a  book  in  which  every  part  of  the  church  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  of  which  every  separate  congregation  had  its  copy  or 
copies.  When  the  Aldine  Greek  version  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
translation,  made  by  W.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to 
be  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Pey- 
ron :  whereas  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  never 
lost  or  missing. 

(2.)  In  full  disproof  of  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Latin  language  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apos- 
tolic age,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  II.  of  the 
first  volume,  which  contains  some  evidences  of  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  language  that  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Conybeare  :  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  in  the  close 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains 
many  Greek  words  untranslated ; — an  incontestable  proof,  this,  of 
the  previous  existence  of  a  Greek  original.  For  the  following  addi- 
tional evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  original  of  the  New 
Testament  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  prelate.  "  If,"  says  he, 
"  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  earliest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek 
original.  All  the  Gentile  churches  established  by  the  apostles  in 
the  East  were  Greek  churches ;  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  Ephe- 
sus,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,"  &c.  Again  :  "  The 
first  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or 
natives  of  Greece. — According  to  Tertullian,  Clemens,  the  felfow- 
labourcr  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  extant.  But  whether  Clemens  or 
Linus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they  were  both  Greek  writers, 
though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Anencletus  was  a  Greek,  and  so 
were  the  greater  part  of  his  successors  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeks.  From  this  state  of  the  government 
of  the  primitive  church  by  Greek  ministers — Greeks  by  birth  or  in 
their  writings — arises  a  high  probability  that  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  in  Greek. 

"  The  works"  also  "  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  were 
written  in  Greek.  They  are  altogether  silent,  as  to  any  Latin  ori- 
ginal of  the  New  Testament.  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  a  Greek 
original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  t%k%ix  «vtituit«, 
without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 

"  But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek 
original,  we  have  the  most  express  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek.  Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament 
•  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted.'  " 

"Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
seen  by  Jerome  (and  they  must  have  been  very  numerous),  the 
author" of  Palseoromaica  observes,  that  '  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  versions  from  the  Greek.'  Surely 
this  is  no  immaterial  evidence  that  Greek  was  the  original  text ; 
and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition 
nearest  his  time  was  that  of  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in 
the  same  century,  Eusebius  published  an  edition  by  the  command 
of  Constantine.  In  the  third  century,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Lucianus.  In  the  second 
century,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian, 
containing  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels.  And  in  the  same  century  we  have  an  express 
appeal  of  Tertullian  to  the  authenticum  Grmcum  of  St.  Paul,  which, 
whether  it  means  the  autograph  of  the  apostle,  oran  authentic  copy 
of  it,  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  Again,  in 
the  same  century,  before  either  Tertullian  or  Tatian,  we  have, 
A.  d.  127,  the  Apostolicon  of  Marcion,  which,  though  not  an  authen- 
ticum Grsecum,  was  Grfficum. 

"  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony, we  may  add  the  language  of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writings  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  primitive  antiquity;  —  I  mean  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgarus  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it;  the 
Liturgies  of  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter;  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans ;  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  &c.  These 
would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek,  if  the  apostolical  writings 
had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Postscript  to  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  v.  7.  pp.  182 — 185.) 

Lastly,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  are  such 
as  afford  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity  as  an  ancient  volume, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  On 
lliis  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  221,  222. 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  conclude  with  the  learned  writers 
already  cited,  that  Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  translation  from  a  lost 
Latin  original. 

44.  Augusti  Pfeifferi  Critica  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicis  parti- 
tione,  editionibus  variis,  Unguis  oiiginalibus  et  illibata  puritate 


fontium  ;  necnon  ejusdem  translatione  in  linguas  totius  universi, 
de  Masora  et  Kabbala,  Talmude  et  Alcorano.  Dresds,  1670, 
1688,  1702,  1721,  8vo.  Lipsisa,  1712,  8vo.  Altorfii,  1751,  8vo. 
Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Philo- 
logical Works,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4to. 

45.  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  le  Texte  Grec  des 
Evangiles.     Par  Albert  Rilliet.     Geneve,  1832,  8vo. 

46.  La  Fionda  di  David ;  ossia,  l'Antichita  ed  Autorita.  dei 
Punti  Vocali  nel  Testo  Ebreo,  dimostrata  e  difesa  per  Ippolito 
Rosellini.  Bologna,  1823,  8vo.  Risposta  del  medesimo  al 
sign.  Abate  Luigi  Chiarini,  respetto  all'  Antichita  ed  autorita. 
dei  Punti  Vocali.     Bologna,  1824,  8vo. 

These  two  publications  defend  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  vowel-points,  against  the  objections  of  Masclef,  Houbi- 
gant,  and  other  Hebraists.     (Journal  des  Savans  pour  1825,  p.  384.) 

47.  De  la  Litterature  des  Hebreux,  ou  des  Livres  Saints  con- 
sidered sous  le  Rapport  des  Beautes  Litteraires.  Par  J.  B.  Sal- 
gues.     Paris,  1825,  8vo. 

48.  Joannis  Nepomuceni  Schjefer  Institutiones  Scripturisticse 
usui  auditorum  suorum  accommodata.  Pars  prima,  Moguntiae, 
1790.     Pars  secunda,  Moguntise,  1792,  8vo. 

49.  A.  B.  Spitzneri  Commentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi 
in  Libris  Sacris  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.    Lipsiae,  1773,  12mo. 

50.  A.  B.  Spitzneri  Vindicia3  Originis  et  Auctoritates  Divince 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti.    Lipsiae,  1791,  8vo. 

51.  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament.  Par  le  Pere 
Simon.  Paris,  1678,  4to.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam,  1685, 
4to.  Best  edition. 

The  first  edition  was  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
le  Tellier;  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  subsequent  impressions. 

52.  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  ou 
Ton  etablit  la  Verite  des  Actes,  sur  lesquels  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  est  fondee.     Par  le  Pere  Simon.     Rotterdam,  1689,  4to. 

53.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
ou  Ton  fait  connoitre  quel  a  ete  l'usage  de  la  lecture  des  Livres 
Sacres  dans  les  principales  eglises  du  monde.  Par  le  Pere 
Simon.     Rotterdam,  1690,  4to. 

54.  Nouvelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du 
Nouveau  Testament.  Par  le  Pere  Simon.    Rotterdam,  1695,  4  to. 

All  the  works  of  father  Simon  are  characterized  by  great  learn- 
ing and  research.  "  The  criticism  of  the  Bible  being  at  that  time 
less  understood  than  at  present,  the  researches  which  were  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  controversy,  as  well  with 
Protestant  as  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter; 
to  whom  he  gave  great  offence  by  the  preference  which  he  showed 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome, — the  Latin  Vulgate. 
"  Though  I  would  not  be  answerable  for  every  opinion  (says  Bp. 
Marsh)  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  it  contains 
very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticism  both  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  Testament."  (Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  52.)  Walchius  has  given  an  account  of  the  various  authors  who 
attacked  Simon,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  250 — 259.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was 
translated  into  English  "  by  a  person  of  quality,"  and  published  at 
London  in  1682,  4to.  The  translation  abounds  with  gallicisms  in 
every  page. 

55.  Johannis  Simonis  Analysis  ex  Explicatio  Lectionum 
Masorethicarurii  Kethiban  et  Karjan  Vulgo  dictarum,  ea  forma, 
qua.  illae  in  sacro  textu  extant,  online  alphabetico  digesta.  Editio 
tertia.     Hake,  1823,  8vo. 

56.  VonsTii  (Johannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  Testamenti 
Commentarius.  Edidit  notisque  instruxit  Johannes  Fridericus 
Fischerus.     Lipsise,  1778,  8vo. 

57.  Briani  Waltoni  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena.  Prse- 
fatus  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.     Lipsiag,  1777,  8vo. 

58.  Briani  Waltoni,  S.T.P.  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  recognovit,  Dathianisque  et  variorum  Notis  suas  immis- 
cuit  Franciscus  Wrangham,  A.M.  S.R.S.  Clevelandiae  Archi- 
diaconus.  Cantabrigian,  typus  ac  sumptibus  academicis,  1828, 
2  tomis,  8vo. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Bishop  Walton's  special  Prolegomena  to  his  Pulvglott  Bible  ; 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in 
which  have  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  among  standard  critical 
works  on  the  sacred  text.  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  many  topics  have  been 
controverted,  and  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Prolegomena  by  the  re- 
searches of  various  learned  men.     As  Professor  Dalhe's  octavo 
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edition  had  become  extremely  scarce,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Wrangham 
his  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  by  presenting 
to  them  a  new  edition  of  the  Prolegomena.  It  is  executed  on  (he 
following  plan: — The  text  of  Walton  has  been  accurately  printed, 
and  the  punctuation  amended  and  improved,  ami  errors  in  numbers 
have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  observations  which  Dathc 
had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best  possible 
order,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  the  topics  to  which 
they  referred;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  inserted  very 
numerous  observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  confirming,  or  cor- 
recting  the  texl  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  the  best  critical 
sources,  both  ancient  ami  modern,  besides  references  to  the  lust 
writers  wlio  have  treated  on  sacred  criticism.  Many  critical  canons 
of  Wetstein,  Iloubigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  rarity  and  high  "price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students,  are  here  inserted  ;  and  where;  particular 
subjects  required  a  more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has 
treated  lliem  at  length  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus, 
after  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne  in  Ins  admirable  edition  of  Virgil. 
Vmong  the  subjects  thus  copiously  illustrated  we  may  enumerate 
the  disquisitions  on  the  Square  Samaritan  Characters,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Vowel  Points,  the  Matres  Lectionis  m  n  n,  ilic  principal 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  Various  Readings,  the  Septuagint  Version,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldcc  Paraphrases  and  their  Uses, 
Editions  of  the  Syriac  Version,  the  agreement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  dialects,  and  the  IVrsic  Versions. 

Kac-mnles  of  eight  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  inserted  alphabets  of  the  princi- 
pal modern  languages;  \  iz.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  rab- 
binical letters,  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  with  the  Nestorian  and  an- 
cient  Estrangelo  letters,  Arabic,  Persic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Coptic 
or  Egyptian,  111 yrian,  Dalmatian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic;  together 
with  a  specimen  of  Chinese  characters,  and  tables  of  the  dates  of 
the  principal  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  beautifully  executed  at  the  expense,  and  press,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  bv  whose  munificence  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Wrangham  is  enabled  to  offer  to  critical  students  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  the  results  of  his  learned  researches  at  a  price,  for  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  afforded.  There  are  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper,  which  are  a  chef-d'feuvre  of  typographical  skill. 

59.  Wetstemi  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testa- 
menti Graci  editionem  accnratissimain,  e  vctustissimis  codicibus 
denuo  procurandam  :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codicibus  manuscriptis 
Novi  Testamenti,  Scriptorjbus  qui  Novo  Testamcnto  usi  sunt, 
versionibus  vetcribus,  editionibus  prioribus,  et  claris  intcrprcti- 
bus;  et  proponuntur  animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  examen 
variorum  lectionem  Novi  Testamenti.     Amstelaedami,  1730,  4to. 

60.  Casparis  Wvssn  Dialectologia  Sacra,  in  qua  per  univer- 
smii  Novi  Testamenti  contcxtum  in  apostolica.  et  voce  et  phrasi, 
a  communi  lingua)  et  grammatics  analogic  discrepat,  methodo 
COngTua  disponitur,  accurate  defmitur,  et  omnium  Sacri  Contex- 
tus  exemplorum  inductione  illustratur.     Tiguri,  1650,  4to. 

"The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  in  general, 
are  arranged  in  this  book,  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  Dialectus, 
Attica,  lonica,  Dorica,  .Koli.-a,  Boeotica,  Poetica,  et  Hebraica.  This 
is  rery  inconvenient,;  inasmuch  as,  in  this  way,  many  things  of  a 
light  kind  will  be  separated,  and  often  treated  of  in  four  different 
places.  Moreover,  the  author  Bhows,  thai  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
dul  aol  extend  beyond  what  was  common  at  his  time ;  as  the  men- 
tion of  a  poetic  dialect  evinces,  and  as  an  examination  of  what  he 

calls  the  Aim-  will  render  still  more  evident.  But  as  a  collection 
of  examples,  which  in  many  parts  is  perfectly  complete,  the  book 
is  very  useful.  In  reference,  also,  to  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  showed  a  moderation  winch  deserved  to  be 
imitated  by  his  contemporaries."  (Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
A.  w  T,  it  p.  13.) 

61.  A  Vindication  of  thfl  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained in  the  first  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew 
and  St.  I, uke,  being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  by  the 
l  mi  ni. in  Editors  of  the  improved  Vernon  of.  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  Appendix  containing  Strictures  on  the  Varialions 
between  the  first  and  fourth  Editions  of  that  Work.  By  a  Lay- 
man.   [John  I)i.vins.|      I, on. Inn,  1*22,  8vo. 

In  ibis  very  elaborate  work,  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i-  and  ii. 
and  Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  satisfactorily  i  indicated  from  the  objec- 
tion-, of  the  Editors  of  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; whose  disingenuous  alterations  in.  successive  editions  of  thai 

work  arc  exposed  in  Ibe  Appendix. 


SECTION  II. 

TUEATISKS    ON    lIKUItlCW    POETRY. 

1.  Exercitatio  in  Dialcctuiu  Poeticam  Divinorum  Carminum 
Vetcris  Testamenti.  Auctorc  Geo.  Job.  Lud.  Vooki..  Hclin- 
-tadii,  1784,  It... 
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2.  De  Sacra  Pocsi  Hebrseorum  Pralectiones  Academics.  Auc- 
tore  Roberto  Lowth,  nuper  Episcopo  Londinensi.  Oxonii, 
1821,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  appeared  in  1753. 
That  of  1821  may  be  considered  as  the  best,  as  it  includes,  besides 
the  additional  observations  of  Prof.  Michaelis,  the  further  remarks 
of  Rosenmuller  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1815),  Rieh- 
tcr,  and  Weiske.  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  are  reprinted  in  the  thirty- 
first  volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
London,  by  G.  Giiegory.  To  which  are  added  the  principal 
Notes  of  Professor  Michaelis,  and  Notes  by  the  Translator  and 
others.  London,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo.  second 
edition. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Robert 
Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London.  Translated  from  the  original 
Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stows,  A.M.  Andover  [Mas- 
sachusetts], 1829,  8vo. 

"In  1815  Rosenmuller  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Lowth's  work, 
to  which  he  added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  corrected  the  errors 
into  which  Michaelis  had  fallen.  Besides  these  writers,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Eichhorn,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  some  others,  since 
the  time  of  Michaelis,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  subject.  From  all  these  authors,  the  American  Editor  of  this 
work  has  enriched  it.  with  valuable  selections.  He  has  also  added  a 
number  of  notes,  which  are  entirely  original.  He  has  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  task  much  sound  judgment  and  research.  All 
the  notes  he  has  selected  are  of  sterling  value  :  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  exhibit  originality  and  re- 
search." (North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  375.) 

5.  Sacred  Literature  ;  comprising  a  Review  of  the  Principles 
of  Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  a  series  of  Critical  Observations  on  the  style 
and  structure  of  that  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  John  J  Kim, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Limerick.  London,  1820,  8vo.  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected,  1828,  8vo. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  developed  in  this  admirable  work  has 
already  been  given  in  Part  II.  Book  II.  Chap.  II.  %  III. — V.  of  the 
first  volume. 

6.  Tactica  Sacra :  an  Attempt  to  devclope,  and  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangements,  a  general  Rule  of  Composi- 
tion prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Boys,  A.M. 
London,  1824,  4to. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  epistolary  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  composition  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  work  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  contains 
the  necessary  explanations ;  and  the  second  comprises  four  of  the 
epistles  arranged  at  length  in  Greek  ami  English  examples.  For 
specimens  of  this  work,  with  appropriate  Observations,  see  the 
British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  176—185. 

7.  J.  G.  Eichhorn  Commentationes  de  Prophetica  Poesi. 
Lipsix,  1823,  4to. 

8.  An  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Philip  Sahchi,  LL.D.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  J.  G.  Hxbdib.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  By  James  Mwtsii.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.     Burlington  [New  Jersey],  1833,  12mo. 

The  second  volume  is  announced  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure of  olherdulies  on  the  translator  will  permit  bun  to  prepare  it 
lor  the  press. 


SECTION  III. 

TREATISES   ON  THE    QUOTATIONS    FROM    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 
IN    THE    NEW. 

1.  JoANNisDnvsii  Parallels  Sacra:  hoc  est,  Lororum  V.  teris 
Testamenti  cum  ns  .pin:  in  Novo  citantur  conjuneta  Commcmo- 
ratio,  Ebraice  et  Grace,  cum  Notis.     Franeckera,  1616,  Mo. 

2.  Ri/2ko(  K*T*xv.<y)fc,  in  quo  secundum  vetcrum  Theologorutn 

Bebrteorua  Formula*  Allegandi,  etModos  int.rpretandi.  concili- 
antur  Loca  ex  V.  in  N'.T.  allegata,  Auctorc  Guiliclmo  Si  uf.n- 
iii  sio.      Aiiistcl.edami,   11  18,   Ito. 

This  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  four  Books.  The  first  treats 
on  the  fiirin  ii  be  of  citing  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  i  the  second 
on  the  modes  of  quotation)  the  third,  on  the  methods  of  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  the  sacred  writers;  and  the  fourth  on  the  mode 

of  explaining  and  reconciling  the  scemiim  Contradictions  occurring 
in  the  genealogies.  Many  very  dillicult  passages  are  here  happily 
illustrated. 
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3.  Immanuelis  Hoffmanki  Demonstratio  Evangelica  par  ip 
sum  Scripturarum  consensum,  in  oraculis  ex  Vet.  Testamento 
in  Novo  Allegatis  declarata.  Edidit,  observationibus  illustravit, 
Vitam  Auctoris,  et  Commentationem  Historico-Theologicam  de 
recta  ratione  Allegata  ista  interpretandi,  pramisit  Tob.  Godofre- 
dus  Hegelmaier.     Tubingae,  1773-79-81,  in  three  volumes,  4to. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  every  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New  is  printed  at  lull  length,  first  as  cited  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  then  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  thirdly 
in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version.  The  learned  author 
then  examines  it  both  critically  and  hermeneutically,  and  shows 
the  perfect  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Hoffmann's  Demonstratio  Evangelica  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  very  little  known  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compared  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septua- 
gint version.  To  which  are  added  Notes  by  Thomas  Randolph, 
D.D.  Oxford,  1782,  4to. 

This  valuable  and  beautifully-printed  tract  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  seven  or  eight  times  its  original 
price.  The  most  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  observations  are 
inserted  in  the  notes  to  our  chapter  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  in  the  first  Volume. 

5.  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
explained  and  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen.  Lon- 
don, 1789,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Evangelists  with  each  other,  and  with  the  passages 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
differences  : — 2.  To  account  for  such  differences  ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Evangelists  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other:  —  and, 
3.  To  show  the  just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they 
fully  prove  the  points  which  they  were  brought  to  establish. 

6.  A  Collation  of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  with  the  Septuagint.  [By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.] 
8vo. 

This  important  Collation  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  years  1810  and  1811; 
where  it  is  simply  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  late  venerable 
and  learned  author's  name.  Many  of  his  valuable  critical  Obser- 
vations will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  of 
the  first  Volume. 

7.  Passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  compared  with  the  Original  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  published  at  their  request 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature.     Andover,  Massachusetts,  1827,  4to. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  the  quotations  are  arranged 
in  a  different  order  from  that  adopted  in  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I. 
of  the  first  Volume.  There,  we  have  printed  the  Hebrew,  Septua- 
gint, and  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  parallel 
columns,  with  English  versions  of  each.  In  the  Anglo-American 
text,  the  quotations  are  given  in  three  columns,  thus  :  Septuagint, 
Hebrew  text,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew 
texts  are  taken,  with  points,  from  Michaelis's  edition,  printed  in 
1720;  those  from  the  Septuagint  version  are  from  Mr.  Valpy's  edi- 
tion after  the  Vatican  exemplar;  and  those  from  the  New  Testament 
are  from  Dr.  Knappe's  second  edition.  The  formulae  of  quotation 
are  included  in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  seize 
them.  The  tract  concludes  with  "  an  Index  of  Passages,  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  with- 
out formally  quoting  it:"  this  is  stated  to  be  selected  from  Dr. 
Knappe's  Recensus  Locorum,  &c.  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  no  notes  to  account  for  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  quotations,  nor  are  there  any  hints  of  suggestions 
to  enable  students  to  classify  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATISES  ON  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  ON  VARIOUS  READINGS COL- 
LATIONS OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

§   1.    TREATISES    ON    MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  De  Usu  Palaeographies  Hebraic®  ad  explicanda  Biblia  Sacra, 
Dissertatio.  Scripsit  Jo.  Joach.  Bellermann.  Halae  et  Erfor- 
dias,  1804. 

2.  Ttchsen  (O.  G.)  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Hebraico- 
rum  Veteris  Testamenti  manuscriptorum  generibus  a  Judaeis  et 
non-Judaeis  descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributione, 
et  antiquitatis  et  bonitatis  characteribus.     Rostocbii,  1772,  8vo. 


3.  Caroli  Godofredi  Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini,  cum 
Variis  ejus  Lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit,  Notas- 
que  adjecit  Gottlieb  Leberecht  Spohn.     Lipsiae,  1790,  8vo. 

4.  J.  L.  Hue  de  Antiquitate  Vaticani  Codicis  Commentatio. 
Friburg,  1810,  4to. 

5.  De  Antiquissimo  Turicensis  Bibliothecae  Graeco  Psalmorum 
Libro,  in  Membrana  Purpurea  titulis  aureis  ac  litteris  argenteis 
exarato,  Epistola :  ad  Angelum  Mariam  Card.  Quirinum  scripta 
a  Joanne  Jacobo  Breitingero.     Turici,  1748,  4to. 

5.  H.  C.  Hwiid  Libellus  Criticus  de  Indole  MS.  Groeci  Novi 
Testamenti  Vindobonensis  Lambecii  34.  Accessit  Textus  La- 
tinus  ante-Hieronymianus  e  Codice  Laudiano.  Havniae,  1785, 
8vo. 

Extracts  from  this  manuscript  are  given  in  Alter's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415 — 458.  in  which  volume  Professor 
Alter  also  gave  extracts  from  various  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

7.  Henr.  Phil.  Conr.  Henke  Codicis  Uffenbachiani,  qui 
Epistola?  ad  Hebrasos  fragmenta  continet,  Recensus  Criticus. 
Helmstadii,  1800,  4 to. 

This  dissertation  is  also  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 32. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  sistens  duorum  Codicum  MStorum 
Biblia  Hebraica  continentium,  qui  Regiomonti  Borussorum  asser- 
vantur,  praestantissimorum  Notitiam ;  cum  pracipuarum  Varian- 
tium  Lectionum  ex  utroque  codice  excerptarum  Sylloge.  Auctore 
Theod.  Christ.  Lilienthal.     Regiomonti  et  Lipsis,  1770,  8vo. 

9.  Friderici  Munteri,  Episcopi  Selandiae,  Notitia  Codicis 
Grasci  Evangelium  Johannis  variatum  continentis.  Hauniae, 
1828,  8vo. 

"  This  little  tract  of  Bishop  Miinter  deserves  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  critical  divine.  The  manuscript,  of  which  it  gives  an 
account,  cannot  however  be  of  any  importance  except  in  the  point 
of  view  under  which  the  bishop  has  brought  it  forward.  On  ques- 
tions of  minute  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value. 
Every  one  knows,  that  certain  heretics  mangled  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  while  Marcion  dismembered  St.  Luke's;  but  St.  Mark's 
and  St.  John's  Gospels  were  supposed  hitherto  to  have  escaped  a 
mutilation  of  the  same  wilful  nature.  The  manuscript,  however, 
of  which  this  little  tract  contains  the  collation,  appears  to  exhibit 
a  conception  deliberately  made,  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  a  stan- 
dard of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  a  Johannite 
convent  '  [the  templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem]'  at  Paris,  and 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more  ancient  MS.,  which  is  said  to 
exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on  mount  Athos;  although  ils  very 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present  abode,  is  rather  problematical. 
The  original  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century:  but  bishop  Miinter  adjudges  both  it  and  the  Paris  copy 
of  it  to  the  end  of"  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  all  the  writings  of 
the  evangelist  St.  John,  but  its  chief  variations  from  the  established 
copies  are  confined  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  called  an  ivxyy.Xiw.  They  correspond 
nearly  with  our  chapters.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was,  that  it 
might  be  a  corruption  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  seels.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  and  comparing  it  with  what  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Origen,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of 
these  sects,  it  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  any  of  their  particular 
corruptions.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  impure  Greek,  barba- 
risms, and  Latinisms.  It  is,  evidently,  also  accommodated  to  some 
peculiar  opinion.  The  deductions  drawn  by  the  bishop,  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St.  John,  are 
the  following  : — that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.;  that  they  recog- 
nised the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  to  his  instruction  in  some  Egyptian  temple ;  that 
they  placed  all  our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divine  doctrine,  and  by 
no  means  recognised  the  efficacy  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  that 
they  described  the  miracles,  with  the  omission  of  all  that  makes 
them  miraculous;  that  they  eject  almost  all  actual  prophecies,  all 
that  relates  to  Jewish  customs,  and  almost  all  that  has  any  tendency 
to  magnify  St.  Peter,  and  they  have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.  2b. 
which  ascribes  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  St.  John."  (Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313.)  In  all  the  topics  here  enume- 
rated, Dr.  Miinter  has  adduced  numerous  proofs  in  his  collation  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  collation  of"  this  manuscript  with  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  given  by  Dr.  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  p.  67.  of  this  Appendix. 

10.  Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Grseci  Raviani  in  Bibliotheca 
Regia  Berolinensi  Publica  asservati  Examen,  quo  ostenditur,  al- 
teram ejus  partem  majorem  ex  Editione  Complutensi,  alteram 
minorem  ex  Editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam,  insti- 
tuit  Georgius  Gottlieb  Pappelbaum.  Appendix  exhibet,  I.  Ad- 
denda ad  Wetstenii  Collectionem  Lectionum  Varr.  Editionis 
Complutensis.  II.  Epistolam  ad  Geo.  Travis  Rev.  Angliun  jam 
1785  scriptam,  at  nondum  editam.     Berolini,  1796,  8vo. 
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11.  Codiccm  Manuscriptum  Novi  Testamenti  Groccum,  Evan- 
gcliorum  quatuor  partem  dimidiam  majorem  continentem,  in 
Bibliotheca  Ho^ia  Berolinensi  publica  aaservatum,  descripsit,  con- 
tulit,  animadveraiones  adjedt  G.  Th.  Pai-i-elbacm.  Berouni, 
1824,  8vo. 

12.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  Manuscripts  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  also  some  account  of  those  in  the  Vati- 
can Library  at  Rome,  with  Remarks  and  Extracts.  To  which 
arc  added  Specimens  of  Versions  of  the  .New  Testament  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Abyssinia,  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Amharic  Dialect  ;  with  lac-similes  of  an  Btbi- 
opic  and  an  Amharic  Manuscript  By  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,     London,  1823,  4to. 

nihil],    executed  work,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  Ethiopic  and  oilier  oriental  scholars. 

13.  Programme  Theologicum,  Notitiam  continens  de  antiquis- 
simo  Codice  Manuscripto  Latinam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Vcr- 
sionem  eompleetente,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Academies  [ngolstadiensis 
adaerrato.      Descripsit  Codiccm.  Variantes  ejusdem  a  Vulgata 

tea  inde  a  Marc.  xn.  21.  usque  ad  finem  hujus  Bvangelii 
excerpait,  et  entice  recensuit  Sebast  Skkmillkh.  Ingolatadii, 
1784, 4to. 

14.  Disscrtatio  in  auroum  ac  pervetustum  SS.  Evangcliorum 
Codiccm  MS.  Monasterii  s.  Kmmerani,  Ratisbonas.  Auctore  P. 
Colomanno  Nasftl.     [Ratisbonae],  1786,  4to. 

15.  Josephi  Friderici  Sciiellin-kii  Descriptio  Codicis  Manu- 
scripti  llcbneo-Bibliei,  qui  Stutgardise  in  Bibliotheca  Illustris 
Conaistorii  Wjrtembergici  asservatur,  cum  Variarum  Lectionum 
e\  co  ootatarum  Collectione.  Pnncmissa  est  Dissertatio  do  justo 
hodiemi  Studii,  quod  in  excutiendis  Codicibus  Vet.  Testamenti 
MS8.  collocatur,  Pretio  et  Moderamine.     Stutgardte,  1775,  8vo. 

16.  Curs  Critics  in  Historiani  Textus  Evangeliorum,  Com- 
ment, itionibiis  duabus  Bibliotheca?  Regis  Parisiensis  Codices 
N.  T.  complines,  Bpeciatim  veto  Cypriom,  describentibus,  exhi- 
bits a  Joh.  M.  Augustino  Sliiolz,  Theologise  Doctorc.  Hcidel- 
bcrgse,  1820,  4 to. 

publication  consists  of  two  Dissertations,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Scholz's  researches  (during  a  residence 
of  two  years)  among  forty-eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  seventeen  of  which  were  entirely  collated  by  him,  with 
the  greatest  care.  Nine  of  them  had  never  before  been  collated 
.  individual.  Dr.  Scholz  further  announces  in  this  disserta- 
tion his  lir-i  theory  of  recensions,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
already  given  in  Pari  [.  Chap.  III.  Sect  III.  of  the  first  volume, 
p.  209.  noie.  The  second  Dissertation  comprises  a  mi  mite  account  of 
the  Codei  Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  of  which  he 
has  for  the  I i r~ t  nine  given  the  entire  collation. 

17.  Biblisehe  Critiache  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der  Schweitz, 
Italien,  Palastina,  and  im  Archipel,  in  don  Jahren  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1821,  nehst  eiiier  Geschichte  deft  Textes  des  N.  T.  von 
Dr.  Joh.  Mart.  Aiigtistin  Schulz.  Leipzig  und  Sorau,  1823,  8vo. 
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laratively  little  known  in  England.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  Dr.  Scholz's  "  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestine,  and  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
yean  1818  siud  1821."  He  has  briefly  described  the  manuscripts 
which  came  under  his  observation,  and. has  extracted  the  most  in- 
teresting \  anous  readings.  I  (e  has  also  given  a  plate  of  fac-similes 
of  ten  of  the  moat  remarkable  manuscripts.     Many  of  Ins  various 

-    are    inserted   by   |)r.  Schulz    in    his  third  edition  of  (incs- 

bach'i  Greek  Testament  |  and  also  bj  M.  i>'  h it  in  tin-  first  pari 

of  his  Collectanea  Critics  m  Novum  Testamentum.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  Dr.  Schotz*i  treatise  is  his  Outlines  towards  a  Ilis- 
tory  ol  the  Texl  of  tin-  New  Testament,  containing  Ins  second  the- 
ory of  recent ■  of  MSS.,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  given  in 

Part  I.  Chap  III.  Set.  III.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  209— 212. 
18.  Nataiitia  Friderici  Gutlielmi  III-  Ke^is  [  Borusais] 

rite  celebranda  Academis   V  i.idrin.e  Vratislavicnsis   nomine  indi- 

cit  I).  Davidea  Beat  ls.  Disputator  de  Codioe  IV.  Evangelio- 
rum Bibliotheca  RhedigeriaiuB,  in  quo  Vetus  Latina  Versio  con- 

tincntur.      Vrati-davia\  1814,  4to. 

An  inaccurate  account  of  the  Codex  Rhedigerianua  having  ap- 
peared in  ile  year  1763  from  the  pen  of  J.  E.  ScheibeL.  Dr.  Schulz 

was  m. lurid  to  exam tin-  maauscripl  with  minute  atttention : 

he  has  investigated  its  externa]  appearance,  critical  value,  and  age, 
at  considerable  length,  and  has  inserted  its  most  valuable  Various 
readings  in  ins  dure  edition  of  Griesbach'i  Greek  Testament 

l!).  Descriptio  Codicis   Manuacripti,  qui   Versionem   Penta- 
tenchi   Arabici  eontinet,  asservati   in   Bibliotheca   Dnrversitatis 
ac   nondum  edhi,   cum  speciminibna   Versionja 
Arabics}.     Auctore  G.  A.  Tbxiwbb.     V'ratialaviss,  L828,  -lto. 

The  Daanuscripl  described  in  tins  dissertation  formerly  belonged 
to  tho  Convent  of  Augustffiiani  at  Sagau  :  whence  it  was  removed 


[Part  II.  Chap.  TH. 

to  the  University  of  Breslau,  together  with  some  other  oriental 
manuscripts.  A  note  at  the  end  indicates  the  dale  of  this  MS.  to 
he  the  year  1290.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt  by 
a  Christian  Copt.     (Journal  de  la  Litterature  Etraneere,  1823,  p. 

248.) 


§2.    TREATISES    OX    VARIOUS    READINGS. 

1.  Ludovici  Capelli  Critica  Sacra;  sivc  de  Variis,  quo?  in 
Sacris  Veteris  Testamenti  libris  occurrunt,  Lectionibus  Libri  sex. 
Parisiis,  1(550,  folio.     Hate,  1775-1786,  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  ob- 
tained generally  among  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  texi.  So  much  were  the  French  Protestants  displeased 
at  it,  that  they  prevented  it  from  bein<:  printed  either  at  Sedan, 
Geneva,  or  Leyden.  At  length  Father  Morinus,  and  some  othea 
learned  men,  in  communion  with  tin-  church  of  Koine,  obtained 
permission  fir  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  not!)  admitted  that 
Cappel  has  fully  proved  Ins  point  lie  was.  however,  severely  at* 
lacked  by  Arnold  Boon,  in  Ins  Epiatola  l><  Textus  Hebraid  Veteris 
Testamenti  CefHtvdine  <t  Atitkentia,  4to.  Parisiis,  1650,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1653  printed  his  Anti-Crittca, 
sin  Viniliriii  Veritatis  Ebraica  adversus  Ludovici  Capelli  Criticami 
quam  vocal  Sacram,  fyc.  Basiletc,  4to. ;  in  which  Buxtorf  most  stte> 
nuously  aihocates  the  authority  and  absolute  integrity  of  the  He- 
brew text.  This  standard  work,  which  cost  Us  learned  author 
thirty-six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  hooks  the  various  reading! 
which  result,  1.  From  a  juxta-position  of  dirlerent  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;  2.  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  ;  3.  From  collations  of  the  Masora,  Samaritan 
version,  and  most  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuagini  with  the  Hebrew  texl , 
5.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase; 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmaehus,  aud  Theodotion, 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical 
commentators;  6.  The  sixth  and  concluding  book  treats  on  the 
errors  which  are  to  he  attributed  to  transcribers,  and  on  the  read- 
ings derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  Cap- 
pers work  is  the  8vo.  one  above  noticed;  it  contains  his  variant 
defences  of  himself  against  his  hitler  antagonists,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  MM.  Vogel  and  Scharfenberg,  who  have  inserted  nu- 
merous valuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refuted. 

2.  Adami  Rkchenbergii  Disscrtatio  Critica  de  Variantibus 
Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  Graicis.     Lipsire,  1690,  4to. 

3.  Joannis  Clerici  Ars  Critica.  8vo.  Londini,  1698. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  third  part  of  this  very'  valuable  criti- 
cal work  treat  on  the  origin  and  correction  of  false  readings,  both  in 
profane,  and  particularly  in  the  sacred  writers. 

4.  Christoph.  Matt.  Pfaffii  Disscrtatio  Critica  de  Genuinis 
Librorum  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus.  Amstelodami,  1 1 09,  8vo. 

5.  J.  H.  ab  Elswich  Dissertatio  de  Rccentiorum  in  Novum 
Fcedus  Critice.     Vitcbergte,  1711. 

C.  J.  W.  Baieri  Disscrtatio  do  Variarum  Lectionum  Novi 
Testamenti  usu  et  abusu.     Altdoif,  1712. 

7.  J.  L.  Fret  Commentarius  de  Variis  Lectionibus  Novi 
Testamenti.     Basil,  1713. 

8.  Chr.  LtTOSBl  Dissertatio  de  Causis  Variantium  Lectionum 
Scripturaj.     Lipste,  1730. 

9.  Antonii  Driessejjii  Divina  Auctoritas  Codicis  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti, vindicata  a  strepitu  Variantium  Lectionum.  Gruminga?, 
1733,  4to. 

10.  J.  A.  Osiaxhri  Oratio  de  Originibus  Variantium  Lec- 
tionum Novi  Testamenti.     Tubingen,  1789,  4to. 

11.  .1.  A.  Osiamhii  Disputatio  de  Prodpius  Lectionibus  Va- 
in- Novi  Testamenti.    Tubingen,  1747,  Lto. 

12.  J.  C.  Klkmm  Principia  Critictc  SacnB  Novi  Testamenti. 
Tubingen,  1746,  tto. 

13.  Jo.  Geo.  Kicuri.it  Excrcitatiu  dc  Arte  Critica  Script  ur.r 
Interprete.      Ludg.   1750,   lto. 

11.  C.  B.  MlCBABLIS  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus 
Novi  Testamenti  cautc  colliuendis  et  dijiidieandis,  in  qua  cum 
de    illaruin   causis    t mil  dc  c.iutclis  alitor,  simulque  t\c  codicihus, 

veraidnibua  antiquia,  et  Patribus,  partim  curioaa,  partim,  utilia, 

asseruiitur.      Hate,  1710,   lto. 

This  treatise  was  the  foundation   on  which  J.  I>.  Michaelis  built 

his  ••  admirable  chapter"  on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Tea- 
lament,  as  Bishop  Marsh  most  truly  terms  it  This  chapter  tonus 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  first  volume  ol  his  Introdui  lion  to 
the  New  Testament  The  Lain,  treatise  of  his  fether  is  of  extreme 
rarnv- 

15.  Jo.  .la.-.  Wi  rsTi.Nii   Libidli  a.l   Criain  atque  Interpreta- 

tioncn    .Novi  Testamenti.      Adjecta    est    Kcccnsio  I  nt  roducli  mis 

Bengelii  ad  Criain  Novi  Testamenti,  atque  Gloceatrii  Ridley  Duv 
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sertatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Indole  atque  Usu.     Illustra- 
vit  Joh.  Salorao  Semler.     Hals  Magdeburgicae,  1766,  8vo. 

The  first  109  pages  of  this  volume  contain  Wetstein's  Animad- 
versiones  et  Cautiones  ad  Examen  Variarum  Lectionum  ATovi  Testa- 
menli  h'ecessaria:,  which  were  first  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  859 — 874.  They  have 
been  consulted  for  our  observations  on  various  readings.  Wetstein's 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision  ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  "  a  publication  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  critic."  (Bishop  Marsh.) 


§    3.    COLLATIONS  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND    COLLECTIONS    OF  VARI- 
OUS READINGS. 

***  Of  the  earlier  collections  of  Various  Readings,  an  account  of 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  460 — 472. 

1.  Collatio  Codicis  Cottoniana  Geneseos  cum  Editione  Ro- 
mania a  viro  clarissimo  Joanne  Ernesto  Gjiahe  olim  facta;  nunc 
demum  summa  cura  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen.  Londini,  1778, 
8vo. 

2.  A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
preliminary  remarks,  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  a  notice  of  some  others,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.  in  the  year  1806,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a  collation  and 
description  of  a  manuscript  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the 
Megillah  of  Ahasuerus,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  originally  extant 
in  brazen  tablets  at  Goa  ;  with  an  English  Translation.  By 
Thomas  Yeates.     Cambridge,  1812,  4to. 

An  account  of. the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Yeates  has  collated  in 
his  learned  and  valuable  publication,  is  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III. 
Sect.  I.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  219 — 221.  For  an  analysis  of  his 
work,  see  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1812,  pp.  172 — 174. 

3.  Variae  Lectiones  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  immensa  MSS. 
Editorumque  Codicum  congerie  hausta,  et  ad  Samaritan um 
Textum,  ad  vetustissimas  Versiones,  ad  accuratiores  Sacra  Criti- 
effi  Fontes  ac  Leges  examinatse  :  a  Jo.  Bern.  De  Rossi.  Parmae, 
1784-87,  4  tomis,  4to. — Ejusdem  Scholia  Critica  in  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum,  seu  Supplementum  ad  Varias  SacriTextus  Lectiones. 
Parma;,  1799,  4to. 

This  collection  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  considered  as  an  indispensably  necessary  supplement  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  critical  edition  described  in  pages  7,  8.  of  this  Appendix. 
Four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  manuscripts  were  collated  for  M.  De 
Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  beforehand  others 
very  imperfectly  known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac, Arabic,  and  Latin  manuscripts,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  rabbinical  commentaries.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolego- 
mena of  De  Rossi,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  Vol. 
III.  comprehends  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, with  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther:  and  in  Vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings  of  the  books 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  supplemental  volume  of  Scholia  Critica,  published  at  Parma 
in  1799,  contains  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collations. 
His  Prolegomena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical 
labours  of  this  eminent  philologer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's 
valuable  and  judicious  labours  had  before  done),  instead  of  invali- 
dating the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
3,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agree 


of  the 

with  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  sub 
stance  of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its  doctrines,  moral  precepts,  and 
historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  variations  not  merely 
on  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  critics, 
who  have  in  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  au- 
thors :  and  who,  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others, 
frequently  substitute  in  their  place  real  errors  of  their  own. 

4.  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  van  der 
Hooght's  Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions  ;  be- 
ing an  Attempt  to  form  a  Standard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
such  an  Undertaking.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplished  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Professor  De  Rossi,  and  other  distinguished  biblical 
critics,  a  standard  text  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  sacred  literature,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is 
an  able  and  successful  attempt  to  supply.  In  his  Codex  Criticus, 
"  the  text  of  van  der  Ilooght  is  adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to 
which  both  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  referred  their  collations. 
Every  deviation  from  this  text  is  marked  hy  hollow  letters,  and  the 
word  or  words,  as  they  stand  in  van  der  Ilooght,  are  exhibited  in 

Vol.  II.— A  pp.  4  C 


the  outer  margin,  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  The  in- 
ferior margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text;  read- 
ings probably  true  being  marked  (t),  and  those  possibly  true  (J).  In 
the  text  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  figure,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  inverted  commas  (")  to  mark  how  far  it  extends :  the 
figure  refers  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  outer  margin,  if  it  be 
prefixed  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  margin  exhibits  the 
rejected  reading,  or  to  one  in  the  inferior  margin,  if  it  be  but  a 
various  reading.  In  every  case  there  is  also  a  corresponding  num- 
ber in  the  notes,  which  expresses  the  authorities  by  which  the 
reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the  various  reading  rests.  This 
plan  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Griesbach's  revision."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  319,  320.)  "On  the  value  and  utility 
of  the  publication  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate. 
The  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  a  subject  which  possesses 
the  highest  importance.  This  Codex  Criticus  presents  in  a  con- 
densed and  commodious-,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
cheap  form,  the  results  of  Kennicott's  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in 
sacred  criticism."     (Ibid.  p.  324.) 

5.  C.  A.  Bode  Pseudo-Critica  Millio-Bengeliana,  qua  allega- 
tiones  pro  Variis  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus  refutantur.  Hals, 
1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  being1 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  Versions,  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin  translations  of  them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  for  the 
various  readings  of  those  versions.  Consequently  he  erred  when- 
ever these  were  incorrect.  Similar  mistakes  were  committed  by 
Bengel  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning, 
but  totally  destitute  of  elegance  as  a  writer. 

6.  Joannis  Alberti  Bengelii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum 
Testamentum,  criseos  sacrae  compendium,  Iimam,  supplementum, 
ac  fructum  exhibens.  Cura  Philippi  Davidis  Burkii.  Tubingae, 
1763,  4to. 

The  first  impression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bengel's  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734,  4lo.  It 
was  materially  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Burkius.  Much  as  has 
been  done  by  later  critics,  the  researches  of  Bengel  and  his  collec- 
tion of  Various  Readings  are  not  superseded  by  their  learned 
labours. 

7.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbachii  Symbolae  Criticae,  ad  supplendas  et 
corrigendas  Variarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  collectiones.  Accedit 
multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Grascorum  Descriptio,  et  Examen. 
Halae,  1785-93,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  Criseos  Griesbachianae  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsis. 
Edidit  Josephus  White,  S.T.P.     Oxonii,  1811,  8vo. 

This  small  volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Dr.  White  in 
1808,  and  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix.  It  "  contains  all  the 
variations  of  any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished, or  even  rendered  probable,  by  the  investigation  of  Griesbach. 
The  chief  part  of  these  readings  was  given  in  the  margin  of  that 
edition,  distinguished  by  the  Origenian  marks.  Here  the  value  of 
each  reading  or  proposed  alteration  is  stated  in  words  at  length, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  edition,  or  illus- 
tration of  it."     (British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  395.) 

9.  Remarks  upon  the  Systematic  Classification  of  Manuscripts, 
adopted  by  Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.     Oxford  and  London,  1814,  8vo. 

For  a  full  analysis  of  this  elaborate  Treatise  of  Dr.  (now  Arch- 
bishop) Laurence,  see  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 192. 
296—315.  401—428.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp. 
1_22.  173^-189. 

10.  Satjberti  (Johannis)  Variae  Lectiones  Textus  Grceci 
Evangelii  S.  Matthaei,  ex  plurimis  impressis  ac  manuscriptis 
Codicibus  collects;  et  ciim  Versionibus  partim  antiquissimis, 
partim  prsestantissimis,  nee  non  Patrum  veteris  Ecclesiae  Graeco- 
rum  Latinorumque  Commentariis  collatae  ;  praemissa  Epicrisi  de 
Origine,  Auctoritate,  et  Usu  Variarum  Novi  Testamenti  Lec- 
tionum Grsecarum  in  genere.     Helmestadii,  1672,  4to. 

11.  Qik  ip*.vt?^>i  iv  trapx.'.  Or,  a  Critical  Dissertation  upon 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  wherein  Rules  are  laid  down  to  distinguish,  in 
various  readings,  which  is  genuine;  an  account  is  given  of 
above  a  hundred  Greek  Manuscripts  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (many 
of  them  not  heretofore  collated)  ;  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  Versions  are  examined ;  and  the 
common  reading  of  that  Text,  'God  ivus  manifest  in  the  Flesh,' 
is  prov'd  to  be  the  true  One.  Being  the  substance  of  eight  Ser- 
mons preach'd  at  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  in  the  years  1737 
and  1738.     By  John  Berriman,  M.A.     London,  1741,  8vo. 

12.  Examen  Variarum  Lectionum  Joannis  Millii  S.T.P.  in 
Novum  Testamentum.  Opera  et  studio  Danielis  Whitbt,  S.T.P. 
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[Part  II.  Chap.  III. 


In  vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
folio  and  quarto. 

This  vehement  attack  on  Dr.  Mill's  Collection  of  Various  Read- 
ings, in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  w  as  first 
published  in  1710,  and  afterwards  annexed  lo  Dr.  Whitby's  Com- 
mentary. "His  chief  object  was,  to  defend  the  readings  of  the 
printed  text,  and  to  show  that  Mill  was  mistaken  in  frequently 
preferring  other  readings.  But,  how  frequently  soever  Mill  lias 
been  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  the  choice  of  this  or  that 
particular  reading,  yet  the  value  of  the  collection  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Whitby,  though  a  good  commentator,  was  a  bad  critic." 
(Michaelis's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  In  the  fbllow- 
ing  page  he  severely  censures  Whitby's  Examen. 

13.  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Epistles,  as  they  were  published 
from  several  authentic  copies,  by  John  Bebelius,  at  Basil,  in 
1531.     By  Benjamin  Dawxkv,  York,  1735,  8vo. 

This  tract  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  common 
reading  is  placed  first,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  text  of  Bebelius, 
from  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
together  with  such  authorities  as  favour  it.  These  authorities 
(which  are  nearly  forty  in  number)  consist  of  .Manuscripts.  Quota- 
tions of  the  .New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  ami 
printed  copies;  and  are  taken  from  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  other  sources. 

14.  Jacobi  AMKusroonDT  Dissertalio  Philologica  de  Variis 
Lectionibus  Holmesianis  locorum  quorumdam  Pcntateuchi  Mo- 
saici.     Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. 

15.  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts.  (In  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.)  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  collection  of  various  readings 
is  printed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  a  distin- 
guished divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  but  it 
is  not  in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Clarke  has  minutely  described  the 
watermarks  of  the  paper  on  which  the  collection  is  written,  but  he 
is  ignorant  by  whom  it  was  made ;  nor  does  he  know  what  MSS. 
have  thus  been  collated,  since  no  description  of  them  appears  He 
states  that  the  collector  of  these  various  readings  was  great, y  at- 
tached to  the  Latin  version,  as  in  almost  every  case  he  has  preferred 
those  readings  which  agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  read- 
ings thus  preferred  are  those  which  were  adopted  by  Griesbach, 
and  received  into  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  this  collection  of  various 
readings  might  have  been  made,  either  in  England  or  in  Holland, 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  in  the  Teign  of  King  George  I.  It 
commences  with  Matt.  xxiv.  2.,  and  ends  with  Rev.  xxn.  7. 

16.  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Auctore 
Jacobo  Dehmoct,  Theol.  Doct.  Pars  Prior.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1825,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  various  readings  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  from  the  Codex  Gronovianus  131,  a  neatly 
written  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Codex  Meennannianus, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  some  chasms  i 
both  these  MSS.  are  in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden.  He 
has  also  collated  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  the  readings 
of  which  had  been  imperfectly  given  by  Wetsteiu,  "viz.  the  Codex 
Petavii  1.,  containing  the  Acts  and  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Codex 
Scaligeri,  which  contains  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  four  MSS.  were  collated  with  the  Textus  Receptee:  and  to 
the  readings  thus  obtained.  Dr.  Dermout  has  added  numerous  lec- 
tions from  Scholz's  Biblico-CritdcaJ  Travels,  and  from  the  Codex 
Berolinensis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  Fn 
of  the  Gospels,  published  by  Pappelbaum.     All  these  readings  .are 

disposed  in  the  order  (rf  the  several  books  and  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Dr.  Dermout,  who  promised  tWO  Other  portions 
of  his  Collectanea  Critiea,  which,  however,  have  not  vet  been 
published.  They  were  announced  to  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  him,  together  with  commentaries 
on  select  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  or  still 
are  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  learned. 

17.  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  Corruption 9  of 
Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Sir  Isaac  Nkwton.  Lon- 
don, 1830,  8vo. 

A  very  imparled  copy  of  (his  tract,  wanting  both  the  beginning 

and  the  end.  and  erroneous  in  many  places,  WBS  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of"  Two  Letters  from  Sir  I  m  ic 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Oleic"  But  in  the  author's  manuscript,  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  m  the  tilth  volume  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  discourse.  Thetexli 
in  question  are  the  disputed  eh, uses  in  1  Tun.  iii.  If),  and  1  John 
v.  7.:   the  title  page  above  given  is  prefixed  to  "  Newton's  I. 'Her." 

by  us  modern  Sociniaii  editors.    The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 

author  of  this  work  is  labelled  "  Sir  Isaac  New  inn  on  two  Corrup- 
tions of  Scripture."  Other  copies  (it  appears  from  Dr.  1  lendersnu's 
learn.-. I  tract  noticed  in  the    ensuing  article,  p.  S.J  were  exposed  to 

sale  at  the  modern  Bbcinian  Depository,  where  this  tract  was  pub- 
lished, and  labelled  "  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  Trinitarian  Cor- 
rBptiOTts  Af  Scripture."     Thin   conduct   called  forth    ihe   following 


just  but  severe  strictures  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 
"  They"  [the  terms  of  the  label  in  question]  "arc  obviously  designed 
to  answer  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  they  are  intended  to  imbue 
the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinitarians,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  system,  scruple  not  to  falsify  the  records  of  divine  truth; 
and  that  this  falsification  is  not  confined  to  a  fewsolitarv  instances, 
but  has  been  practised  to  some  considerable  extent.  Had  there 
been  no  such  design,  why  not  candidly  state  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  their  offending,  as  alleged  iii  Sir  Isaac's  impeachment? 
\Vh\ -,  instead  of  announcing  '  two  corruptions,'  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable) •  two  notable  corruptions  of  Scripture,'  is  it  given  indefi- 
nitely, as  if  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  had  suffered  from 
the  fraudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption  (  Secondly,  the  cele- 
brated name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  support  with  its 
high  sanction  the  cause  of  anli-Trinitariaiiism  ;  and  superficial 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  possess  the  means  of  determining  w  hat 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  '  first  of  philosophers.'  will  natu- 
rally suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  systl  m  of 
opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mind,  can- 
not but  be  true."  (Ibid.) 

18.  The  Great  Mystery  of  Godliness  incontrovertible  :  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinian  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to  prove  a 
Corruption  in  the  Text,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  e«t  *>am«*d*  iv  vsum, 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Charges  brought  against  the  pi 

an  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings;  and  a  Confirmation 
of  that  in  the  received  Text  on  Principles  of  General  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.  By  E.  Hbhssbsoh,  [D.D.]  London,  1830,  8vo. 
The  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is 
established  beyond  doubt  in  this  ably  executed  and  impartial  trea- 
tise; which  his  grace  the  present  Archbishop  ef  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Howley)  is  stated  m  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (vol.  i.  p.  777.) 
to  have  characterized  as  "a  valuable  specimen  of  "critical  ability, 
successfully  exer'.ed  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth.'" 
In  an  appendix,  Dr.  Henderson  has  given  a  list  of  works,  in  which 
the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  is  discussed.  It  ought  lo  be 
added,  that  his  treatise  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication  ; 
but  was  printed  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency  occasioned  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  modern  Socinians,  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  corruption  of  the  passage  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Dr.  Henderson's  Treatise  is  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  with  some  additional 
observations  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart. 

19.  Lucubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Epistolas  Ca- 
tholicas,  ct  Paulinas  :  in  qua  de  classibus  Librorum  manu  scrip- 
torum  Qurestio  instituitur,  Descriptio  et  Varia  Lectio  VII.  Codi- 
cum  Marcianorum  exhibctur,  atque  Observations  ad  plurima 
loca  cum  apostoli  tuni  evarigeliorum  dijudicanda  et  emendanda 
proponuntur,  a  Guil.  Frid.  Rink.  Basilica?,  1830,  8vo. 


§  4.  TREATISES  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE  DISPUTED  CLAUSES 
IN   1  JOHN  V.  7,  8. 

%*  Asa  copious  statement  0/  the  eoidt  nee  for  and  against  Ihe  gt  <<•- 
ineness  of  the  disputed  douses,  in  mis  memorable  passagt  of 
thr  New  Testament,  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  366.  et  sea,  those 
publications  or  parts  of  publications  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
tng  Bibliographical  list,  which  maintain  tht  spdkiousnesS  of 
theclaU8es  in  question,  are  printed  in  Italics,  in  order  that  this 
section  mm/  not  be  unnecessarily  protracted.  For  particulars 
respecting  the  line  of  argument  advocated  by  their  respective 
authors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  16.  p.  .s2.  infra. 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  aucta>  et  corrects  ex  Prolegomenis  siiis, 
Wetstenii,   Bengelii,  et   Sabaterii  ad    1  Joann.   V.  7.    una  cum 

duabus    epistolifl    Richardi    IJentlcii.   et   Ohscnatinnihiis  .loannis 

Seldeni,  Ohriatophori  Matthias  P&ffii,  Joanhia  Franaad  Bud- 
dei,  et  Christian]  Prideriti  Schmidij  de  eodem  loco.  Collects  el 
edits  a  Thome  BenGiss,  8.T.P.  Episcopo  Menevenrj  [hodie 
Sarieburienei].  Mariduni [Caerrnarthen],  \±~~,  su>. 

With  the  exception  of  Wetetein's  note  on  1  John  V.  7.  which  im- 
pugns the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  all  the  pieces  in  this 

volume  are  fr the  p. mis  of  the  most  strenuous  of  Us  early  vindi- 
cators. \n  appendix  contains  the  shorter  observations  of  J.  <;. 
Prinus,  Frederick  Lafflpe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John  Laurenci   Mosheim, 

Bishop  Fell,  Pool's  Compendium  of  the    \i cations  of  Gerhard 

and  Hammond,  Kiittner's  abridgment  of  Oriesbach's  Disquiet 
turn  <m  tins  clause}  and   the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 

editor  on  Dr.  Mill's  opinion    Concerning   ihe  (dil   italic  version,  and 

on  Bengal's  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  and  his  transposition 
of  the  seventh  an  1  - 

2.  Dissertalio.  in  qua  Inlegritas  ct  ctuSmij  istius  celcbcrrimi 
loco  1  Epist.  .loannis  cap.  V.  v.  7.  a    suppositions   QOtS   \indica- 

tur.  Authore  Thome  Smith.  B.T.P.  ['"  "is  Mwoallaneai  pp. 
IV.  1  —  L60.]   I.ondini.  1990,  81*. 

3.  Critique  tin  Passage  de  I'Epistre  1  •!<■  S.  J' an,  chap:  V. 
t.  7.  Par  Richard  Sixoir.  [In  his  Hietoira  Gritique  du  Texte 
do  Xoiiveau  Testament,  Part  I.  eh.  xviii.  pp.  203—218.]  Rot- 
terdam, lfi^n,  lto. 
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4.  Defensio  superioris  Dissertationis  contra  exceptiones  De  Si- 
monii.  Authore  Thoma  Smith.  [Miscellanea,  pp.  151 — 173.] 
Londoni,  1690,  Svo. 

5.  Historia  Dicta  Johannei  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  1  Joh. 
cap.  V.  vers.  7.  per  multa  secula  omissi,  seculo  V.  restituti,  et 
exeunte  seculo  XVI.  in  versionem  vernaculam  [i.  e.  Germanicam 
D.  Lutheri]  recepti,  una  cum  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  autore  Fride- 
rico  Ernesto  Kettnero.     Francofurti  et  Lipsise,  1713,  4to, 

This  publication  was  caused  by  Simon's  attack  on  the  disputed 
clause,  in  behalf  of  which  the  weakest  assertions  and  conjectures 
are  here  brought  forward  as  irrefragable  arguments. 

6.  A  Full  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text 
1  John  V.  7.  containing-  un  Account  of  Dr.  Mill's  Evidences 
from  Antiquity  for  and  against  its  being  genuine.  JVith  an 
Examination  of  his  Judgment  thereupon.  [By  Thomas  Em- 
li\.]      London,  1715  ;  1719,  8vo. 

7.  A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  seventh  Verse  of  the  fifth 
Chapter  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  Wherein  the  authenticness 
of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  the  modern  Arians.  By  David  Martin.  Translated  from 
the  French  [which  was  published  in  1717],  by  Samuel  Jebb, 
M.D.     London,  1719,  8vo. 

8.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Martin's  Critical  Dissertation  on 
1  John  V.  7.  showing  the  insufficiency  of  his  proofs  and  the 
errors  of  his  suppositions  ;  by  which  he  attempts  to  support  the 
authority  of  that  text  from  supposed  MSS.  By  Thomas  Em- 
if!f.     London,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  Answer  to  the  Disserta- 
tion. By  David  Martin.  Translated  from  the  French.  Lon- 
don, 1719,  8vo. 

10.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Martin's  Examination  of  the  Ansxver 
to  his  Dissertation.     By  TAomus  Emltx.     London,  1720, 8 vo. 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs 
which  are  beyond  all  exceptions.  By  David  Martin,  London, 
1722,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from 
being  spurious;  and  an  Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benjamin  Calamy, 
D.D.     London,  1722. 

13.  Dissertation  sur  le  Fameux  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitre 
de  Saint  Jean,  chapitre  V.  v.  7.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Com- 
mentaire  Litteral,  torn.  ix.  pp.  744 — 752.  Paris,  1726,  folio; 
also  in  torn,  xxiii.  pp.  536 — 551.  of  the  Bible  de  A^ence.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  explained  and  confirmed,  and  Objections  answered  : 
....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Sloss,  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  London,  1815,  8vo. 

The  first  sermon  contains  a  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause. 
In  the  second  edition  some  few  obsolete  words  have  been  expunged, 
and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  have  been  substituted. 

15.  Joannes  Salomonis  Semleri  Vindiciae  plurium  praecipua- 
rum  Lectionutn  Novi  Testamenti,  adversus  Whistonum  atque  ab 
eo  latas  leges  criticas.     Halae,  1751,  Svo. 

Michaelis  characterizes  this  treatise  as  a  profoundly  learned  ; 
moderate  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause.  Semler,  however, 
soon  afterwards  altered  his  opinion,  and  wrote  what  Michaelis  pro 
nounces  to  be  "  the  most  important  work  on  this  subject."  (Introd. 
to  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 

16.  Two  letters  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Text  1  John  V.  7.,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.     London,  1754,  8vo. 

See  a  notice  of  this  publication,  p.  80.  supra. 

17.  Dissertation  concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V. 
7,  8.  By  George  Benson,  D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646.  second  edition. 
London,  1756,  4to. 

18.  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  in  defence  of  the  Authen 
ticity  of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  By 
George  Travis,  M.A.  Archdeaconof  Chester,  third  and  best  edi 
tion.     London,  1794,  8vo. 

19.  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Answer  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By 
Richard  Pouson,  M.A.     London,  1790,  8vo. 

20.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  Michaelis 
[In  vol.  iv.  pp.  412 — 441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.] 


20.*   Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of 

one  of  his  Notes  to  Michaelis's  Introduction With 

an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr.  Travis's  Collection 
of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  examined  in  Paris  ;  an  Extract 
from  Mr.  Pappelbaum's  Treatise  on  the  Berlin  MS.  ;  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Velesian  Readings. 
By  Herbert  Marsh  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough]. 
Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity. 

21.  Concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  John 
Hey,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  II.  pp.  280—291.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divi- 
nity.]    Cambridge,  1796,  8vo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the 
candid  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  The  learned  author  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  future  MSS.  might  be  disco- 
vered, containing  the  disputed  passage.  Subsequent  researches  of 
other  critics  have  shown  that  such  a  hope  must  now  be  abandoned. 

22.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann.  V.  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Ja- 
cob o  Griesbach.  [At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's 
Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.]  Halx,  1806 ;  Londini, 
1810.     Editio  nova,  1818,  8vo. 

23.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  Disputes  respecting  the 
Authenticity  of  the  verse  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or 
1  John,  Chap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  [Appendix 
II.  to  his  Horse  Biblicse,  or  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  365—407].     London,  8vo. 

24.  Observations  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses. 
By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  [At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, published  at  London,  in  1807].  12mo. 

25.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  I  John  V.  7. 
brief  y  examined.  [By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.    8vo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

26.  Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Mirdleton,  D.D.  [af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article.     London,  1808,  8vo. 

27.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  J\'ew  Testamenttpublished  by  the  modern  Socinians] 
on  1  John  V.  7.  confuted  by  Martyn's  Examination  of  Emlyn's 
Answer ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Porson's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.  By  J.  Pharez. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

28.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D. 
In  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  293 — 
305.  540—564.     London,  1815,  8vo. 

29.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan, 
on  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and  Mis-statements  in  the  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. .  .  .  By  the  Rev  John  Oxlee.     York,  1825,  Svo. 

30.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John 
V.7.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  133— 226. 
of  his  Treatise  on  "  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  London,  1818, 
8vo. 

31.  Annotatio  ad  1  Epistolam  Joannis  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Nepomuceno  Alber.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  353 — 369.  of 
his  Institutiones  Hermeneuticse  Novi  Testamenti.  Pestini,  1818, 
8vo. 

32.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M. 
Griesbach,  in  which  a  new  View  is  given  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Verse, 
nothitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  [now  of  Salisbury].     London,  1821,  8vo. 

33.  Review  of  the  "  Vindication,"  &c.  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  March,  1822.  [Attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turton, 
Regius  Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  8.  &c.  Second  edition :  to 
which  is  added  a  Preface  in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  "  Palaeoro- 
maica."  By  Thomas  Buiigess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 

35.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  part  vi.  pp.  13 — 30.  of  his  Lec- 
tures in  Divinity.     Cambridge,  1822,  Svo. 
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3G.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7. 
Part  the  First,  consisting  of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt; 
Bishop  Bmallbrooke's  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley;  Two  anonymous 
Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Bentley's  Answer;  an  Extract 
from  .Martin's  Examination  >>f  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that 
Letter;  together  whh  Notes  of  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the 
controverted  Verse;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of  the 
Montfort  Manuscript.  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor.  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.]      London,  1824,  8vo. 

37.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  Y.7.  By  Ben  David  [John  Jones, 
LL.D.].     London,  1S25,  8vo. 

38.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's  on  a 
Passage  of  the  Second  Symbolum  Antiochenura  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London, 
1825,  8vo. 

39.  Review  of  the  tu-o  preceding  Articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv  for  December,  1825.  London,  8vo.  [Attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turton.] 

40.  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Professor 
Porson  from  the  Animadversions  of  the  lit.  Rev.  Thomas  Bur- 
gets,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  various  publications 
on  1  John  V.  7.  By  Crito  Cantabrigiensis.  [The  Rev. 
Thomas  Turton,  D.D.,  Deem  of  Peterborough.']  Cambridge, 
1827,  8vo. 

41.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  A  Vindication  of  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  disputed  Passage,  1  John 
V.  7,  8.  from  the  authorized  Version.  Being  an  Examination 
of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Porson's  IVth  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis,  of  the  MSS.  used  by  R.  Stephens.  By  Francis 
Huyshe.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

Tliis  "  Examination"  was  published  after  notice  had  been  given 
in  the  Literary  Journals  that  the  '  Vindication'  of  Professor  Porson's 
character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  work  actually  appeared. 
"  ( !rito  Cantabrigiensis,"  therefore,  devoted  pp.  388 — lul.  to  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  II. 's  tract. 

42.  Two  Letters,  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of  certain  Positions  of  the  Author, 
relative  to  1  J'din  V.  7.;  in  which  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordship  are  shown  to  be  groundless  Surmises  and  evi- 
dent Mistakes.    By  the  Rev.  John  Oxi.ee.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

43.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character 
of  Professor  Porson,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis:  and  in  further 
proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Bum;  ess, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1829,  8vo. 

44.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A 
Synodical  Lecture,  by  Francis  Anthony  Knittel,  Counsellor  to 
the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  Lunenhourgh.  Published  at  Brunswick,  in  1785. 
Translated  from  the  original  German,  by  William  Alleyn  Evan- 
box,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

The  original  German  work  of  Knittel,  which  has  long  been 
scarce  upon  the  continent,  is  thus  characterized  byMichaelis: — 
"This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  maybe 
derived  from  it:  but  in  the  proof  of  the  principal  point  the  author 
has  totally  failed."  (Introd.  i"  the  New  Testament,  vol  iv.  p.  413.) 
Tin*  opinion  has  been  confirmed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  mo- 
dern biblical  critic  : — 

"Knittel's  'New Criticisms'  are  laboured  and  ingenious,  written 
in  a  very  declamatory  style,  and  calculated  by  their  plausibility  to 
produce  on  the  minds  or  novices  in  the  controversy  an  impression 
in  favour  of  the  passage  which  be  hai  taken  under  Ins  protection. 

They  are  always  Wanting   Hi  the  simplicity  which  an  aeeoinpl ished 

scholar  will  tie  concerned  to  maintain  in  the  conduct  of  an  impor- 
tant argument,  nod  are  not  less  deficient  in  the  substantial  proofs, 
and  elear  and  strong  presumptions  which  command  " 
Willi  the  appearance  and  preteni  on  of  a  methodical  arran 
of  his  materials,  there  in  but  little  of  it  in  the  discussion!  which 
follow  :  and  we  close  the  work  without  ha\  ine.  acquired  any  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  subject  on  which  we  have  been  engaged." 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  hi.  p.  181.) 

45.  Remarks  upon  Mr,  Evanson's  Preface  to  hit  Transla- 
tion 'f  A'liitlrf's  ,\'ew  Criticisms  on    1  John   V.  7.       /!'■   Clemens 

AngUcanus  [The  Rev. Thomas  Tobtojt,  D.D.],  London,  1829, 
8vo. 

46.  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.,  including  critical  Notices  of  the  I'nu- 


[Part  II.  Chap.  in. 

cipal  Writers  nn  both  sides  of  the  Question.  By  Criticus 
[the  late  Rev.  William  Oiime,  M.A.].     London,  1830,  12mo. 

Tin-  work  must  have  cost  its  author  no.  small  labour:  although 
ii  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  history  of  ihe 
controversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  note  is  (minted. 
.Numerous  smaller  notices  relative  to  various  other  minor  authors, 

who  have  treated  directly  or  incidentally  on  the  subject,  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  as  many  ol  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  biblio- 
graphical list  are  now  become  rare  and  with  difficulty  to  he 
procured,  Ihe  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the' history 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  will  be  gratified  with  the  candid 
spirit  and  diligent  research  which  pervade  every  page  of  Mr. 
Orme's  able  and  well-written  Memoir. 

47.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controversy  on  the.  disputed  verse 
of  St.  John,  as  revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  By  Thomas  Burgess, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1833,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  "  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
readers  to  that  state  of  the  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
puted verse  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  was,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  Archdeacon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Porson's  Letters,  when  it  was 
revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  ihe  thirty-seventh 
chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjects  discussed 
by  the  learned  prelate.  "Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  10  Christianity, 
and  morally  incapable  of  impartiality  on  any  question  relative  to 
its  scriptures  and  doctrines: — his  falsification  of  authorities  re- 
specting the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; — incorrectness  of  his 
general  positions  respecting  the  controverted  verse; — incorrectness 
of  his  particular  objections  to  the  verse." 

48.  Dr.  Wisbmas  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Huyshe.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

An  article  thus  intituled  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
June,  1834,  advocating  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,  8.  Mr.  Huyshe,  the  writer  of  it,  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous communications  bearing  upon  this  question,  which  are 
inserted  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  that  Journal  (to 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred),  under  the  title  of  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Early  Parisian  Press." 


SECTION  V. 

TREATISES    ON    VERSIONS    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 
§    1.    TREATISES    ON    ANCIENT    VERSIONS. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  Versiones  Ryriacie,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana 
et  Hierosolymitana,  denuo  examinata?,  et  ad  (idem  Codicum 
Manuseriptorum  Bibliothecarum,  Vatican^,  Angelica?,  Asscmani- 
ann3  Medieese,  Regia?  aliarumque ;  novis  Ohservationibus  atque 
TabuUs  a  re  incisis  i  1 1 1 ist rata;  a  Jacobo  Gcorgio  Christiano  Abler. 
HamuB,  1789,  4to. 

2.  G.  H.  Bernstein  dc  Yersione  Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci 
Heraeleensi  Commentatio.     Lipsise,  1822,  4to. 

3.  Yeteris  Interprets  cum  Bcza  aliisque  Recentioribus  Col- 
latio.     Auctore  Joanne  Bois.     Londini,  1655,  4to. 

In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  the  author  has 
successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modern  translators 
had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  unnecessarily  departed 
from  it. 

4.  Dissertatio  Theologico-Critica  de  Yi,  quam  antiquissimae 
Versiones  qua;  extant  Latinrc  in  Crisin  Evangeliorum  IV  habe 
ant,  exhibits  a  M.  C.  A.  Brxttbxh.     Mereeburgi,  1834,  8vo. 

5.  De  Nomine,  Auctore,  Emcndatoribus,  et  Authentic  Vulga 
ta?  Dissertatio.     Auctore  Josepho  Biu.nati.   Vienna?,  1827,  8vo. 

6.  De  Prophctarum  Minorum  Versionis  Syriaca?.  quam  Pes- 
chito  dicunt,  Indole,  Dissertationes  Philogico-Critica?.  Disser- 
tatio I.  Scripsit  Carolus  Augustus  Credner.  Gottinga?,  1827, 
8vo. 

7.  J.  A.  Dorn   De  Psaltcrio  Ethiopia)  Commentatio.     Lip- 

si:e,    1835,    It". 

8.  J.  V.  FtBCHlBI  Prolusiones  dc  Vcrsionibus  Gra?cis  Libro- 
rum  Veto  is  Testamenti.    Lipeis,  1772, 8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Ernest,  (in  vim  Epistola  ad  clarissimnm,  vinim  Jo.  Mil- 
lium  ;  qua    ostenditnr,  Libri  Judicum  Genuinani  I, XX.  Intcrpre- 

tuni  Vernonem  cam  esse,  quam  W8.  Cod.  Alexandrians  exhibet ; 
Homanam  autom  Editionem,  qudd  ad  dictum  librum,  ah  ilia 
prorsus  diversam,  atque  eandem  cum  HesychianS  esse.     Subnexa 

sunt  tria  Nova-  t£»  i  Editionis  Speiiiuina.      Oxonii,  1705,  4to. 
In  this  tract,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence.    I)r   Grebe  an- 

nounced  and  alet »e  specimens  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Sep- 

lungint,  which  is  described  in   p-  21,  of  tins  Appendix. 


Sect.  V.  §  1.] 

10.  Joh.  Ernst.  Grabii  Dissertatio  de  variis  Vitiis  Septua- 
ginta Intcrpretum  Versioni  ante  B.  Origenis  svum  illatis,  et  re- 
mediis  ab  ipso  in  Hexaplari  ejusdem  Versionis  Editione  adhibitis, 
deque  hujus  editionis  Reliquiis  tam  manuscriptis  quam  prseloex- 
cusis.     Oxonii,  1710,  4to. 

A  rare  and  valuable  tract. 

11.  De  Pentateuchi  Versionis  Syriacse,  quam  Peschito  vocant, 
Indole,  Commentatio  Critico-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Ludovicus 
Hirzel.     Lipste,  1825,  8vo. 

12.  Bellum  Papale,  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  Quinti,  et 
Clementis  Octavi,  circa  Hieronymianam  Editionem.  Auctore 
Thoma  James.     Londini,  1606,  4to.  Londini,  1678. 

1 3.  Commentatio  Critica  de  Ephrsemo  Syro,  S.  S.  interprete  ; 
qua  simul  Versionis  Syriacse,  quam  Peschito  vocant,  Lectiones 
varise  ex  Ephrsemi  commentariis  collectae  exhibentur.  Scripsit 
Caesar  a  Lengerke.     Hate,  1828,  4to. 

14.  Remarques  sur  la  Version  Italique  de  S.  Matthieu,  qu'on 
a  decouvert  dans  de  fort  anciens  Manuscrits.  Par  Jean  Mab- 
tianay.     Paris,  1695,  8vo. 

15.  Joan.  Davidis  Michaf.lis  Curse  in  Versionem  Syriacam 
Actuum  Apostolicorum.  Cum  Consectariis  Criticis  de  indole, 
cognationibus,  et  usu  Versionis  Syriacae  Tabularum  Novi  Foede- 
ris.    Gottingse,  1755,  4to. 

16.  De  Origine  Versionis  Septuaginta  Interpretum  :  Auctore 
S.  T,  Muecke,  correctore  Lycei  Soraviensis.  Zullichovte, 
1788,  8vo. 

Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  re- 
presents both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which 
suggest  themselves  for  consideration  on  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint 
version."     (Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  123.) 

17.  Friderici  Munter  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi 
Testament!  Sahidicse.  Accedit  Fragmentum  Epistote  Pauli  ad 
Timotheum,  ex  membrano  Sahidico  Manuscripto  Borgiano, 
Velitris.     Hafnte,  1789,  4to. 

18.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint.  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Henry  Owen,  D.D.  London, 
1769,8vo. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  are  characterized  by  sound  criticism 
and  laborious  research.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  is  an  excellent 
critic,  observes  that  his  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version  "  should  be  read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  version." 

19.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septua- 
gint Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
London,  1787,  8vo. 

"The  learned  author  of  this  piece  has  bestowed  very  laudable 
pains  upon  his  subject,  and  brought  into  a  very  small  compass  many 
just  remarks,  and  much  useful  information;  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures."     (Month.  Rev.  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  266.) 

20.  F.  V.  Reinhardi  Dissertatio  de  Versionis  Alexandrinse 
authoritate  et  usu  in  constituenda  Librorum  Hebraicorum  Lec- 
tione  genuina.     Vitembergae,  1777,  4to. 

21.  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Foederis  Versionum  Indole  atque 
Usu  Dissertatio.  Philoxenianam  cum  Simplice,  e  duobus  per- 
vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  ab  Amkla  transmissis,  conferente  Gloces- 
trio  Ridley.     Londini,  1761,  4to. 

This  very  scarce  tract  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Semler's  edition 
of  Wetstein's  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Interpretationem  Novi  Testa- 
ment! (8vo.  Hate,  1766),  pp.  247 — 339.  from  a  copy  then  in  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis. 

22.  De  Origine  et  Indole  Arabicse  Lihrorem  Veteris  Testa- 
men  ti  Historicorum  Interpretationis  Libri  II.  Scripsit  ^milius 
Roedigkr.  Passim  adjecta  sunt  Scholia  Tanchumi  Arabici, 
aliaque  anecdota.     Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Arabic  Version 
was  not  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  but  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  Version  ;  viz.  the  books  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i.  to  xi.  2  Kings  xii.  17. — xxv.  and  Nehemiah 
ix.  28.  to  xiii. ;  that  1  Kings  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16.  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew;  that  Nehemiah  i.  to  ix.  27.,  though  made  from  the 
Hebrew,  has,  in  several  places,  been  interpolated  from  the  Syriac. 
M.  Roediger  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Arabic  version  was 
a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

23.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosenmu'ller  de  Versione  Pentateuchi 
Persica  Commentatio.      Lipste,  1813,  4to. 

This  academical  disquisition  treats  on  the  author  and  editions  of 
the  Persic  version,  and  on  its  sources  and  character.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  passages  is  annexed. 
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24.  Animadversiones,  quibus  Fragmenta  Versionum  Gracca 
rum  V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefalconio  collecta,  illustrantur  a  Jo. 
Gottfr.  Scharfenberg.     Lipste,  1776,  8vo. 

25.  Sciileusneri  (Joh.  Frid.)  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Versiones 
Groecas  Veteris  Tcstamcnti  pertincntia.     Lipste,  1812,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  yolume  contains  observations  on  the  autho- 
rity and  use  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  settling  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  part 
comprises  observations  and  conjectural  emendations  on  those  ver- 
sions. 

26.  Th.  E.  Toepler  de  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Alexan- 
drinse Indole  Critica  atque  Hermeneutica  Commentatio.  Halis 
Saxonum,  1830. 

27.  Usserii  (Jacobi,  Armachensis  Archiepiscopi)  de  Grseca 
Septuaginta  Interpretum  Versione  Syntagma.  Londini,  1665, 
4to. 

"-It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
version  according  Jo  the  account  of  Aristeas  (then  supposed  to  be 
genuine),  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to 
the  alterations  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text,  to  the  cor- 
rections of  Origen,  to  the  modern  editions,  and  other  subjects  with 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  original  inquiry  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ground-work  of  later  publications  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bp. 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  121.) 

28.  G.  B.  Winer  de  Onkeloso  ejusque  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica 
Dissertatio.     Lipste,  1820,  4to. 

29.  Wiseman  (Nicolaus)  Horse  Syriacse,  seu  Commentationes 
et  Anecdota  Res  vel  Lilterarias  Syriacas  spectantia.  Tomus  I. 
Romas,  1828,  8vo. 

This  profoundly  learned  volume  comprises  collections  for  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  original  sources.  These  are  followed  by  details  of 
great  value  respecting  the  Karkaphensian  Recension  of  the  Syriac 
version,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  described.  To  the  whole 
is  prefixed  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uphold  the  Romish  gloss  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,"  respecting  transubstantiation,  drawn  from  Syriac  sources, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  words  for  a  supplement  to  the  Syriac 
lexicons  extant.  Dr.  Wiseman's  Syriac  quotations  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  by  Professor  Lee  in  his 
prolegomena  to  Mr.  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  p.  29. 
of  the  folio  edition,  or  pp.  41,  42.  of  the  quarto  edition.  Among  the 
Syriac  writers  whom  Dr.  W.  has  quoted,  as  maintaining  transubstan- 
tiation, is  Dionysius  Barsalibseus  or  Barsalibi  (Hora?  Syriacas,  p.  57.) : 
but  he  wrote  the  treatise  cited  by  DtvW.  against  the  Franks  ar  pa- 
pists towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  (Assemanni's  Biblio- 
thecaOrientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,157,  &c.)  In  pp.  57.  and  58.  of  the 
Horse  Syriacas,  according  to  Barsalibi  and  Maruthas,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  but  the  bread  is 
never  said  to  be  changed  into  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which,  Prof.  Lee 
remarks,  is  of  great  importance.  And  Barsalibi  himself  elsewhere 
teaches  that  these  expressions  are  taken  mystically ;  which  Dr. 
Wiseman  forgot  to  show.  In  p.  191.,  he  says  (as  Professor 
Lee  translates  him),  "  Panem,  inquit,  oculo  animce  contemplamur," 
et  (p.  159.)  "  facitque  euro  corpus  divino  et  mystico  modo."  That 
is,  "  We  contemplate,  he  says,  the  bread  with  the  eye  of  the  soul :"  and 
in  p.  159.,  "  and  he  makes  it  his  body  in  a  divine  and  mystical 
manner."  Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted  (Hor.  Syr.  p.  59.)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  some  very  ancient 
canons  of  the  Syrian  church  (made  in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  year  of  the  Mohammedan  asra  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1004),  in 
order  to  show  that  transubstantiation  was  held  by  that  church  : — 
ProfessoF  Lee  charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  having  mistranslated 
the  passage  in  question,  which  ought  to  be  rendered  thus,  "  He" 
(that  is,  Jesus  Christ)  "gave  it"  (his  body)  "  to  us  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  after  that  he  had  assimilated  it  to  himself:  yea,  he  said,  '  This 
is  my  body  :'  but  did  not  say,  '  This  is  like  to  my  body  ' — "  Illud  nobis 

dedit in  remissionem  peccatorum,  postquam  id  sibimet 

assimilaverat :  imo  dixit,  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  at  non  dixit,  'Si- 
mile est  corpori  raeo.'  "  That  is,  that  the  sacrament  ought  to  be 
received  with  faith,  as  my  body  itself,  but  notPas  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.  The  authorities,  therefore,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  professes  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Romish  tenet  of 
transubstantiation,  do  not  afford  him  any  support  whatever.  Further, 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  professed  a  wish  tor  some  philological  illustra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  or  true  mode  of  interpreting  Matt. 
xxvi.  26.,  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  gratify  his  wish;  and  accordingly 
cites  one  passage  from  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  1  Kings  xxii.  11. ; 
another  from  the  Arabic  poem,  Hamasa,  and  from  an  Arabic  scho- 
liast on  it ;  and  another  from  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi :  all  which 
abundantly  confirm  the  Protestant  mode  of  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  given  the  original  passages  in  these  oriental  lan- 
guages, accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation;  which  the  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  notice  compel  us  to  omit.  And,  final- 
ly, he  concludes  wiih  observing  that  there  are  not  wanting  Syriac 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,  who  testify  that  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  mystical  and  rational  representation  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  For 
this  statement,  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orienta 
tis,  torn.  i.  pp.  479 — 483.,  where  the  elements  are  called  mysteries. 
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§  2.  TREATISES    OX    MODERN    VERSIONS    OF    THE    BCBIPTUSSB. 

1.  A  History  of  the  Translations  which  have  been  made  of 
the  Scriptures  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  age,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  By  Herbert  Mahsh,  D.D. 
[Bishop  of  Peterborough],     London,  1812,  8vo. 

•J.  A  Historical  Bketefa  of  the  Translation  and  Circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  li\ 
the  Rev.  \V.  A.  Thomson, and  the  Rev.  W.  Orme.  Perth,  1815, 
8vo. 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  several  English  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from  the  church 
of  Koine,  liy  Anthony  Johnson.  London,  1730,  8vo.  Also 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theologi- 
cal Tracts. 

2.  A  Letter,  showing  why  our  English  Bihles  differ  so  much 
from  the  Septuaginl  ;  though  both  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew Original.   [By  Thomas  Buett,  LL.D.]   London,  1743,  8vo. 

cond  edition  was  published  in  1760,  entitled  a  Dissertation, 
instead  of  a  Letter.    It  has  been  reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson,  Tracts, 

vol.  111. 

3.  A  History  of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.  By 
John  Lewis,  M.A.     London,  1739.8vo. 

The  iii>t  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding 
writers  00  the  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  (olio  edition  of  the  venerable 
John  Wickliffe's  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1S18,  at  London,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  in 
one  volume,  s\ ". 

4.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations  ; 
the  expedience  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Translation, 
and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  Revision.  By  William  New- 
come,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.     Dublin,  1792,  8vo. 

5.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  Parts  thereof  in  Eng- 
lish, from  the  years  MDV.  to  MDCCCXA'.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and  Bibliographical  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press  1821,  8vo. 

_li  the  author  of  this  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "List" 
modestly  terms  it  "  an  Appendix"  to  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  (bund  a  very  useful  publication  to  those  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  Lewis's  History.  It  is  evidently  the  resull  ofdeeprer 
search,  and  is  drawn  up  with  ureal  care.  The  notes,  which  are 
noi  numerous,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble Information  lor  the  collectors  ol  rare  books  \  w  bile  considerable 
additional  interest   is   imparted  to  the  work  by  the  specimens  of 

early  translations  which   will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

6.  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late  printed  Bibles,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  corruption  of  sacred  and  true  Religion.  Dis- 
covered by  William  Kiluvkn.  Printed  at  Finsbury, anno  1659. 
8vo. 

This  very  curious  tract  points  out  numerous  "  pernicious,  erro- 
neous and  corrupt  Erratas,  Escapes, and  Faults  in  several  impres- 
nons  of  the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these  late  years" 
[during  the  great  rebellion]  " commonly  vended  and  dispersed,  to 
the  ureal  -caudal  of  religion,  but  more  particularly  iii  the  impres- 
sions of  Henry  1 1 1 Ms  ami  John  Field,  Printers.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  The    Existing    Monopoly    an    inadequate    protecti&n    of  the 

Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Four  Letters  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Righl  Rev",  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London:  with  Speci- 
men- o!  the  intentional  and  oilier  departures  from  the  authorized 

standard.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  the  Com- 
plaints of  a  London  Committee  of  Minister!  on  the  subject  ;  the 
Reply  of  the  Universities;  and  a  Report  on  the  importance  of 

the  Alterations  made.     Bj  Thomas  Cl  nil  s.     London,  1833,  8  V0, 

8.  Mr.  Curtis'a  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward 
Cabbwxxl,  D.D.     Oxford,  is;;:;,  8vo. 

'.).  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  Considered.  By  Thpmas 
Tt  ii  iov  D.l ).,  I  Jen  ius  Professor  ol  Divinity  in  the  I  rmversity  of 
Cambridge, and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  Lotv 
don,  1833, 6  vo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1834, 8vo. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  Mr.  <  'i  iris's  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  an  abstrai  i  of  ilie  refutatii I  ilieiu  by  the  Ri  ■■     Drs, 

Cardwell  and  Turton,  in  me  British  ( Iritic  for  Jul] .  1833,  pp.  I—  '.'<">. 

There  ii  also  an  impartial  article  ins  subjei  i  in  the  Eclectic 

■.  lor  June,  i^'xi  (third  series,  vol.  i\.  pp.  509  533  ii  tnaj 
suffice  here  to  state]  generally,  that  Mr.  ('urn-  has  altogether  failed 
in  hisattai  lu  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  and  upon  the  edi- 
tions ol  ii  pruned  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
is  proper  to  add  thai  the  sub-committee  of  dissenting  ministers,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  "London  Committee,"  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Curtis's  title-page,  caused  an  advertise at  to  be  inserted  in  the 


Times  newspaper,  of  March  26, 1833,  in  which  they  staled  that  Mr. 
Curtis  had  acted  wnliout  their  concurrence,  and  that  they  did   not 

consider  themselves  responsible  for  any  statements  already  made 
by  him,  or  which  he  might  thereafter  make.  His  pamphlet  u  seemed 
to  announce  some  very  great,  serious,  alarming,  and  crying  evil, 
calling  lor  immediate  and  decisive  remedy.  VVe  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  thai  these  evils  have 
bet  ii  exceedingly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  no  case  whatever,  as  far 
ai  least  as  affects  our  universities,  has  been  established."  (Christian 
Guardian,  March,  1833,  p.  107.) 

10.  Reasons  why  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  published,  without  a  previous  statement  and  examination  of 
all  the  material  Passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  misinter- 
preted. [By  Thomas  Buiigess,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.] 
Durham,  1816,  8vo. 

11.  Reasons  in  favour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Buboes,  Bart.  London, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Trans- 
lators of  the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  Versions  authori- 
tatively commended  to  the  Notice  of  those  Translators,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todii,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

13.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  new 
Translation.  By  J.  W.  Wiiittakeii,  M.A.  London,  1819,  8vo. 
Supplement,  1820,  8vo. 

14.  Vindicia;  Hebraicae ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, occasioned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innovations  of 
J.  Bellamy,  and  in  confutation  of  his  attacks  on  all  preceding 
Translations,  and  on  the  Established  Version  in  particular.  By 
Hyman  Ht  rwitz.     London,  1820,  8vo. 

This  author  is  a  learned  Jewish  teacher,  who,  while  he  has 
exposed  Mr.  Bellamy's  misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has 
rendered  to  British  Christians  an  incalculable  service,  by  showing 
the  general  excellence  of  our  authorized  English  version;  and  has 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  objector,  who  used 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  ver- 
sion. 

15.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  [Maiish],  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  the  Independence  of  the  authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible.     By  Henry  Walter,  B.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

16.  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  James  Schoeefielo,  M.A.  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  notes  we  observe  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion;  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
emendation  proposed,  to  which  we  shoulil  be  prepared  to  hazard 
an  objection."  (Eclectic  Review,  for  April,  1833.  Third  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p.  317.) 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present 
English  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  John  Symonhs,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    1789,  4to. 

17*.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present 
English  Version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Symonds,  LL.D.     1794,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  is  pursued  in  both  these  pub- 
lications.   "Of  the  observations  themselves  it  must  he  said,  that 

many   are  just    and    useful  :    but    imiiiv   also   are    inmiile   and   over- 

refined/'    CBritish  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  iii.  p.  388.) 

18.  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant   Bible:   or  the  Truth   of  the 

EngKsfa  Translation  examined.  By  Thomas  Wabd.  Dublin, 
1807,  4to. 

19.  An  \ual\-is  of  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Kvax,  D.D.     Dublin,  1808,  8vo. 

20.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Cm. :u,  D.D.      Dublin,   IM'J,  4to. 

81.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
English  Bible,  addressed    to   the   Uomaii  Calholie  Archbishop  of 

Dublin;  showing  that  it  lias  never  been  edited  on  any  onitorm 

plan;  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Khcinish  Translators 
have  been  abandoned;  and  that  the  ('ensures  of  Ward's  Lirata 
■Jte  a-  applicable  |o  il,  ai  to  the  Prototant  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
(i.or^c  II  on  i  ton,    A.M.      Dublin,   1886,  8vo. 

88.    A    Second    Letter   to   the    most    Lev.  Dr.   Murray,   on  the 

present  State  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  contrasting 

the  Notes  recently  published  by  him,  with  those  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction'  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  George  Hot  ii. tot,  A.M.   Dublin,  1826,  8vo 
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Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  which  contain  a  vehement 
attack  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book,  after  sleeping  in 
oblivion  for  many  years,  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  in  1807,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland.  This  called  forth  the  two  very  able  and  satisfactory 
replies  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Grier  and  Ryan. 

In  consequence  of  the  biblical  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  induced  to  collate  five  editions, 
besides  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582,  which  have 
been  circulated  under  the  authority  of  the  Romish  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  The  result  is,  that  there  is  not  one  standard  copy  extant; 
what,  however,  is  most  gratifying  to  us  as  Protestants  is,  that  Dr. 
Murray's  edition,  printed  in  1825,  contains  several  corrections  of  the 
Anglo-Romish  translation  from  our  authorized  Protestant  Ver- 
sion, which  identical  passages  had  been  denounced  by  Ward  as 
heretical  mistranslations  !  Mr.  Hamilton's  second  pamphlet  exposes 
the  variations  which  occur  in  the  notes  of  five  several  editions, 
printed  between  the  years  1748  and  1826 ;  and  further  shows  that 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  self-styled  infallible  Church  has  no  fixed 
standard  whatever,  either  in  the  Bibles  printed  for  adults,  or  in  the 
elementary  Catechisms  prepared  for  the  use  of  children. 

23.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  Churches.     Dublin,  1830,  18mo. 

This  carefully  compiled  little  volume  pretends  to  no  originality 
of  information.  It  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  his  parishioners  :  and  it  is  particularly 
valuable  as  presenting  in  a  small  compass  much  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  alterations,  additions,  omissions,  and  varia- 
tions, which  have  been  made  by  the  popish  bishops  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  versions  of  the  Bible. 


24.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  Versions 
and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  Llewellyn,  LL.D. 
London,  1768,  8vo. 

A  tract  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  an  Appendix,  the 
author  has  printed  the  dedication  which  the  translators  prefixed  to 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

25.  A  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen's  (or  the  first  Danish) 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Ebenezer  Henderson, 
[D.D.]     Copenhagen,  1813,  4to. 


26.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  &c.  By 
Ebenezer  Henderson,  [D.D.]     London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  details 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  communicated  respecting  the  ancient 
and  modern  Russian  versions  and  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  H.  has,  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthened  tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  collected  many  very  valuable  elucidations  of  Scripture 
manners  and  customs.  Independently  of  these  circumstances, 
which  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  Bible  students,  his 
volume  contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  relative  to 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

27.  Christiani  Andr.  Teuberi  Tractatus  Philologico-Exege- 
tic.us  de  Utilitate  Lingu®  Anglican®  in  Explicatione  S.  Scrip- 
tural, ex  Pericopis  vulgo  Epistolicis  Vernacul®  Vcrsionis  cum 
Anglicana  et  Fontibus  collatis  demonstrata.    Lipsi®,  1733,  12mo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the  utility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  and  also,  by  actual  collation,  the  importance  of  our 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  correcting  the  German 
translation.  M.  Teuber  has  adduced  several  instances  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  improved  from  our  version. 

28.  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Text; 
together  with  Bishop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the  same  :  accom- 
panied by  Notes.  By  Henry  Cotton,  LL.D.  London,  1827,  8vo. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Kidder,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  a  French  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1686  ; 
and  he  exposed  the  numerous  falsifications  of  the  sacred  original 
which  the  translators  had  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Bp.  Kid- 
der's pamphlet  having  become  extremely  rare,  Dr.  Cotton  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  reprinting  it 
with  some  corrective  notes ;  and  he  has  prefixed  an  interesting 
bibliographical  memoir  on  the  Bourdeaux  New  Testament. 

*#*  Many  interesting  details  relative  to  the  History  of  Modern 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Townley's 
'  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,'  and  '  Introduction  to  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,'  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  page  5.  of  this  Appendix. 
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TREATISES    ON    THE    ORIGINAL    LANGUAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE,    AND    GRAMMARS    AND 
LEXICONS    THEREOF. 

SECTION  1. 

TREATISES,    ETC.    ON   THE    HEBREW"   LANGUAGE. 


§    1.    TREATISES    ON     THE    STUDY    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE,    AND    ON    THE    VOWEL    POINTS. 


1.  Linguje  Hebraic®  Studium  Juventuti  Academic®  com- 
mendatum,  Oratione  Oxonii  habita  in  schola  Linguarum,  a 
Georgio  Jubb,  S.T.P.  Linguae  Hebraic®  Professore.  Oxonii, 
1781,  4to. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  Study- 
ing the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn,  and  others ; 
translated  from  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  by 
M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts), 
1821,  8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  three  in  number,  and  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Jahn  and  Wyttenbach,  and  the  German  of  Gesenius: 
ihey  comprise  many  important  observations  on  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  original  and 
instructive  notes  of  the  translator. 

3.  Johannis  Buxtorfii  Tiberias,  sive  Commentarius  Maso- 
rethicus;  quo  primum  explicatur  quid  Masora  sit;  turn  Historia 
Masoretharum  ex  Hebraaorum  Annalibus  excutitur ;  secundo 
clavis  Masor®  traditur;  denique  Analytica  Masor®  explicatio  in 
primum  caput  Geneseos  proponitur.  Basile®  Rauracorum, 
1620,  4to. 

4.  Ludovici  Capelli,  Filii,  Arcanum  Punctationis  revelatum, 
sive  de  Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  apud  Hebr®os  vera 
et  germana  antiquitate  Diatriba,  in  lucem  edita  a  Thoma  Erpenio. 
Lugduni  Batavorum.  1624,  4to. 


These  two  works  almost  exhaust  the  controversy  respecting  the 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Buxtorf  maintains,  and 
Capellus  opposes  them,  both  with  equal  learning  and  ingenuity. 

5.  Jacobi  Altingii  Fundamenta  Punctationis  Lingu®  Sanct® ; 
accedit  ejusdem  Synopsis  Institutionum  Chaldxarum  et  Syrarum. 
Francofurti  ad  Mcenum,  1730,  8vo. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  treatise  first 
appeared  in  1692.  It  is  considered  by  critics  as  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation. 

6.  JosephiDoBROwsKY  de  antiquis  Hebraorum  Characteribus 
Dissertatio.     Prag®,  1783,  8vo. 

"  This  tract  contains,  in  a  short  compass,  a  perspicuous  statement 
of  all  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew letters ;  and  the  conclusion,  which  the  author  deduces,  is, 
that  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet 
of  the  Jews."     (Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  135.) 

7.  A.  B.  Spitzneri  Vindici®  Originis  et  Auctoritatis  Divin® 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti.     Lipsi®,  1791,  8vo. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  strenuously  advocates  the  divine  origin 
and  authenticity  of  the  vowel  points. 

8.  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Utility  of  the  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points.     By  John  Moncrieff.     Glasgow,  1833,  8vo. 
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§   2.    HEBIXF.W    GIIAMMAIIS,    AXD     OTIIE11    TREATISES    OS    THE 
BKBBSW    LAN'. I   Al.l.,    WITH    FOISTS. 

[i.]   In  the  English  Language. 

1.  An  Easy  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,  containing 
the  necessary  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English;  with  the 
Original  Text  of  several  chapters,  select  verses,  ami  useful  histo- 
ries, translated  verbatim  and  analyzed.  Likewise  some  select 
pieces  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Bay  lev. 
London,  1782,  Bvo. 

Tins  "Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  rules,  though  concise, 
are  perspicuous;  the  analysis  and  the  examples  illustrate  their 
principle.-,  ami  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  (Month- 
ly,  Revievt    Q.  &),  vol.  liviii.  p.  190.)   Tins  Grammar  has  lately  heen 

reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Israel 
Lroxs.  Cambridge,  17  35  ;  1757,  2d  edition;  1810,  3d  edition; 
1829,  4th  edition.  s\,,. 

3.  Hebrew  ( irauiinar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars.  By  Thomas 
Feats*.     London,  1812,  8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  different  acade- 
\\  il  I  as  in  the  universities;  and  are  recommended  by  their 
brevity.     .Mr.  Veates's  Grammar  is  an   improvement  "of  one  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in  17C:i. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  D.D.,  He- 
brew Professor  in  [the]  said  University.     Dublin,  1799,  8vo. 

"A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
in  English,  for  the  use  of  Btudents  in  our  universities,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  university  of  Dublin.'.'  (Monthly  Review  <\.  8, i,  vol. 
ixxiv.  p.  151.)  The  author  has  pursued  an  intermediate  method 
between  adopting  all  the  Masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them  alto- 
gether :  \  iz.  by  retaining  the  \  ovt  el  points  and  such  of  the  accents 
as  are  most  distinguishable  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other 
accents  (the  number  of  which  is  considerable)  which  he  deems 
wholly  unnecessary  in  the  present  slate  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

5.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Language,  by  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  !•'.  Fbet.  London,  1813,  8 vo.  A  new  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  George  Dowses,  A.M.  London, 
1823,  8vo. 

••The  directions  for  the  formaiion  of  verbs,  through  all  their 
modes,  and  tenses,  are  minutely  given;  and  tins  part  of  the 
Gnu ar  manifests  the  author's  critical  Acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage which  he  professes  to  teach. — Though  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  a>  superseding  the  use  of  other  Grammars,  especially  to 
the  classical  scholar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  I  rev's  mole  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  very 
masterly;  thai  it  is  singularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  students 
intimate  knowledge  of  thai  language;  and  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education 
of  Jewish  youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  of  Psalms,  is  sub- 
joined to  this  Grammar,  which  considerably  augments  its  value." 
/.Monthly  Review  .V  S.),  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55.)  The  edition  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of  the  first  six  psalms, 

B  com,-  Idee  Grammar,  and  oilier  important  additions. 

6.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  two  parts.  By  J.  F. 
Gyles,  M.A.     London,  1814,  8 vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposi  d  bis  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language  originally  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present 
Grammar,  which  i-  characterized  by  simplicity  of  manner,  ami 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  pan,  which  treats  on  the  struc- 
ture and  idioms  of  the  language,  contains  a  good  selection  of  rules 

and  examples,  i  rincipafly  m be  first  volume  of  Dalhe's  edition 

ofGlaasius'a  Philologia  Sacra,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  oi 
Hebrew  Grammar  perhaps  thai  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensa- 
bly oecessan  to  the  biblical  student,  who  is  desirous  of  fully  m- 
iting  the  language 
/.    \    Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and   Praxis. 

By  Moses  Si  i   i  a  r.   Profi     KMT  of   Sacred   Literature  ill  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.     Andover  (Massachusetts),  1881, 
Second  edition,  1824, 8vo.     Third  edition,  1829.     fourth 
edition.  1831.     Reprinted  at  Oxford,  ih:ii,8vo. 

Professor  Stuarl  baa,  with  great  industry,  examined  the  copious 
Hebrew  Gram  0  lolars,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  has  chiefly  followed  the  latest  and  best, « is.  mat  oi  Pro- 
Gesenius ;  whose  German  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  compUtai  system  of  He- 
brew Grammar  extant  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he 
does  not  profess  to  !"■  a  mere  i  ran-  la  tor  of  Gesenius,  whose  Gram- 
mar i-  too  large  for  comm ise  :  bul  be  has  adopted  the 

method  of  tins  writer  as  liis  model,  deviating,  however,  from  thai 
eminent  Hebraist,  where  Professor  Stuarl  conceives  thai  he  has 
good  reason  for  differing  from  him  and  making  .one-  uaproi ements 


upon  his  grammar.  (North  American  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp. 
473 — 177.)  The  Oxford  edition,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  spe- 
cial recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey ,  Regius  Hebrew  Pro- 
la  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Stuart's  last  American  edition.  In  prepar- 
ing it  lor  press.  .Mr.  S.  rewrote  nearly  the  whole  work,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  written  seven  or  eight  limes  over.  It  has  liecn 
materially  compressed  ;  and  various  additions,  suggested  by  his  long 

experience  as  a  teacher  id'  Hebrew  Language  and  Literal 
haiice  the  value  of  his  grammar. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  By  Moses  Stuart.  Andover 
1829,  8vo.     Third  Edition,  Oxford  (reprinted),  1834,  8vo. 

This  volume  consists,  1.  Ola  Selection  of  verbs  and  nouns  of  the 
various  classes;  2.  of  Easy  Sentences  for  beginners;  and  '.',.  <  n 
large  select  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Copious  practical  notes  are  appended  to  the  several  parts,  with  cor- 
rect and  convenient  references  to  the  grammar. 

9.  A  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.  By  Moses  Stuart.  Ando- 
ver, 1830,  2  vols.  8vo. 

10.  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language  re- 
specting the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs, 
and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  governing  Verbs  to  Sub- 
ordinates connected  with  them.  By  Philip  Gell,  M.A.  London, 
1821,  8vo. 

11.  An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  Hebrew  with  the  points, 
according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.     By  an  experienced  Teacher. 

[Mr.   BoKHENSTEI.N.]        London,    1822,  a  folio  sheet. 

"  This  '  easy  method'  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  and  distinctly 
printed  table,  including  three  lessons;  the  first,  containing  the 
alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  the  Rabbinical,  German, 
and  Hebrew  characters;  the  second,  the  vowel  points  with  a  lew 
useful  rules;  the  third,  a  sort  of  Praxis  on  the  Letters  and  P 
A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  constant  reference."  (Eclectic? 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  p.  463.) 

12.  Nugoe  Hebraic® :  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     London,  1825,  4to. 

13.  A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Grammar:  wherein  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Language  are  simply  and  briefly  explained.  By 
George  Jones,  A.M.     Dublin,  1626,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  has  been  especially  composed  for  the  use  of  tho 
students  at  the  I'uix  ersily  of  Dublin.  It  has  been  the  author's  endea- 
vour to  imliodv  in  (dear  and  concise  rules  every  thing  essential  to 
the  radical  understanding  of  the  language.  "In  tins  design  .Mr. 
Jones  has  certainly  succeeded;  his  work  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  \al liable  i n  the  Thesaurus  Grainmaticus  of  Buxlorf,  presi  nti  d 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties  generally  felt 
by  beginners.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Syntax,  con 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  remarks  on  the  idioms  of  the  language; 
the  conversive  van  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gell" 
[see  A'o.  10.  above];  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Hebrew   poetry,  as   laid   down   by   Bishops 

l.owih    and    Jebb "On    the    whole,  we   cheerfully  re- 

commend  this  work,  as  calculated  to  teach  the  principles  Of  the 
Hebrew  language."  (Christ.  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Mage 
zine,  February,  1*27.; 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  aug- 
mented with  much  original  matter,  drawn  principally  from  Ori- 
ental Sources;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Lnivcrsi- 
tics.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  1827.  Second 
edition,  corrected,  1831,  8vo. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  in  which  tins 
grammar  is  stated  to  differ  from  Avery  preceding  work  of  the  same 

kind  ;  \  iz. —  1.    In  the  manner  in  w  Inch  the  system  of  \  owel  points 

is  developed;  and  2.  [nthemode  in  which  the  nouns  and  verbs  are 

exhibited,   so    as    to   avoid    that     perplexity    which    is    presented     PS 

learners  in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  In  the  syntax,  the  character 
of  the  language  is  investigated  according  to  the  analogy  discovers 
Me  within  itself;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  arrives 
are  confirmed  by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  anal- 
f  gender  and  number,  which  base  caused  so  much  perplexity 
to  slide  ui.-  in  the  grammars  thai  have  been  formed  after  the  -v  sti  n 
of  the  celebrated  BuXtorf,  are  here  set  aside;  and  principles  are 
laid  down,  by  winch  n  is  shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Schemjtic  dialects,  those  rubs  are  groundless,  which  make  il 
necessary  to  call  m  then  anomalies  to  our  aid.  To  the  syntax  is 
appended  a  slcat  essay  on  the  use  oi  the  Hebrew  accents,  showing 
in  what  way  the)  are  to  be  understood  as  a  commentary  on  the 

bearing  Of  the  context.  The  whole  is  divided  into  TWXirTl  lec- 
tures. 

15.  An  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  Prine> 

OT    Lee's    Hebrew    Grammar,      lly    Alfred    Olli- 

i  ivr,  M.A.     London,  1828.     Second  edition,  1833,  8vo. 

16.  Essentials    6f    Hebrew    Grammar,   with    points,    arranged 

Iv   to  the  plan  of  Gesenius,  for  the  us.'  of  Students.      By 
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the  Rev.  J.  Crocker,  M.A.      Cambridge  and  London,  1829, 
8vo.     Also  on  a  folio  sheet. 

17.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  Points  ;  to- 
gether with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Chaldee  Grammar.  By  Selig 
Newman,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  London,  1827, 
8vo. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  Praxis  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  William  Thomas  Puilipps,  B.D.  Bristol 
and  London,  1830,  8vo. 

"  This  is  a  very  well-printed  volume.  The  author  has  adopted 
in  this  work  the  plan  of  a  grammar  published  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Bennet.  Every  section  is  numbered,  and  a  praxis  upon  a  por- 
tion Of  the  Bible  is  added,  from  which  continual  references  are 
made  to  the  preceding  rules.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  method  is,  that  the  most  necessary  rules  are  the  most  frequently 
referred  to,  and  consequently  make  an  impression  on  the  memory 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  ;  and  as  the  learner  is  not  obliged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules,  there 
can  be  no  reason  tor  limiting  their  number,  or  omitting  any  thing 
which  may  be  essential  to  his  future  progress.  The  first  part  of 
this  grammar  explains  the  elements  ;  the  second,  the  etymology ; 
the  third  contains  the  syntax."  (Journal  of  Education,  July,  1833, 
p.  97.) 

19.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  two  parts:  I. 
Orthography,  &c. ;  II.  The  Etymology  and  Syntax.  By  Hy- 
man  Hurwitz.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

20.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  on  the 
Principles  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Parens  [Mr. Singe.]  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

This  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  I.  A 
Teacher's  Assistant  for  developing  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
praxis  ;  II.  A  short  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  and  without  points ; 
and,  III.  The  Hebrew  Roots,  arranged  in  twenty-four  tables.  "  Mr. 
Synge  does  not  intend,  in  this  excellent  elementary  work,  to  pro- 
vide  for  every  possible  case,  and  thus  to  encumber  the  outset  with 
what  ought  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  He  only  provides 
for  grammatical  facts  of  frequent  occurrence,  leaving  it  to  more  ela- 
borate works  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  insulated  cases."  (Jour- 
nal of  Education,  July,  1833,  p.  100.) 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Edward 
Hincks,  D.D.     Belfast,  1832,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  "  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stuart,  but 
seems  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner."  (Journal  of  Education, 
July,  1833,  p.  94.) 

22.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Language.  By  S.  G.  Walker.  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet  is  rather  a  strange  one.  The  preface 
contains  a  quantity  of  very  ill-judged  matter  about  Freemasonry. 
The  account  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  nouns  is  very  good  ;  but 
what  relates  to  the  verbs  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  afford,  by 
any  means,  sufficient  direction  to  a  learner.  There  is  a  very 
fair  praxis  on  the  first  psalm."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833, 
p.  586.) 

23.  A  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
By  J.  Seixas.     Andover  (Massachusetts),  1833,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  designed  so  exclusively  for  the  author's  pupils, 
or  for  such  persons  as  may  learn  Hebrew  from  them,  as  to  be  of  no 
use  to  any  student,  out  of  the  American  Union.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Professor  Stuart's  admirable  Hebrew- 
Grammar. 

24.  Hebrew  Aids :  being,  I.  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar.  II.  Paradigms  of  Verbs.  In  two  Charts. 
London,  1833. 

These  charts  are  little  more  than  a  digest  from  Professor  Gesenius 
of  Halle,  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  other  modern  and  an- 
cient grammarians  and  Hebrew  scholars. 


[ii.]  In  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  Languages. 

1.  Joannis  Bcxtorffit  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Linguae 
Sanctae  Hebraae.     Basils,  1615,  8vo. 

This  manual  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  by  the  celebrated  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  Rabbinical  Grammars. 

2.  Thomae  Bennet,  S.T.P.  Grammatica  Hebraea  cum  uber- 
rima praxi  in  usum  tironum,  qui  linguam  Hebraeam  absque 
preceptoris  viva  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compendio) 
ediscere  cupiunt.     Londini,  1726,  Svo. 

3.  Alberti  Schultens,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae 
Hebraea?.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1731,  4to. 
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4.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae  Hebraea?,  edidit  Nich. 
Guil.  Schroeder.  Editio  Tertia.  Groningae,  1810,  8vo.  Edit. 
nova.    Glasguae,  1824,  8vo. 

5.  Grammatica  Lingua?  Hebraea? ;  cum  notis,  et  variis  qusastioni- 
bus  philologicis,  in  quibus  praecipue  disseritur  de  natura  et  indole 
Lingua?  Hebraeae.  Jacobo  Robertson,  A.M.  Ling.  Orient.  Pro- 
fessore  in  Academia  Edinburgena,  auctore.  Edinburgi,  1758, 
8vo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  contains  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those 
principles  and  rudiments,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Professor  Schultens  and  Schroeder.  It  is  therefore  more 
full  and  complete  than  either. 

6.  Grammatica  Hebraeo-Harmonica  cum  Arabica  et  Aramaea, 
methodo  logico-mathematica,  etc.  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  Beve- 
ridgio,  Buchcro,  Chappelovvio,  Dantzio,  Erpenio,  Gerhordi, 
Hasaeo,  Koolhasio,  Martini,  Michaelis,  Pfeiffero,  Schickardo, 
Schultens,  Simonis,  Vriemotio,  contracta  et  emendata;  Charta 
Lusoria,  analytice  delineata,  et  directorio  elucidala.  Auctore 
J.  G.  Kals.     Amstekedami,  1758,  8vo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  after- 
wards assistant  to  the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens ;  and 
for  some  time  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  His  work  consists  of  three 
parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled  from  the  labours  of  pre- 
ceding writers  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philology ;  2.  A  Harmonic 
Grammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages ;  3.  An  Analysis  of 
the  chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

7.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Observationes  ad  Analogiam  et 
Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes.     Tubingae,  1779,  12mo. 

A  very  acute  and  accurate  work :  though  defective  in  arrange- 
ment, it  contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  on  the  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  sacred  language.  Much  as  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  modern  Grammarians,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
and  almost  indispensable  help  to  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

8.  Christ.  Theo.  Waltheri  Ellipses  Hebraicae,  sive  de  Voci- 
bus  quae  in  Codice  Hebraico  per  Ellipsin  supprimuntur. .  . . 
Denuo  edidit  et  Observationes  Novas  adjecit  Joh.  Christ.  Frid. 
Schulz.     Halae,  1782,  12mo. 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of  Lambert  Bos's  well-known  and  justly 
esteemed  treatise  entitled  "  Ellipses  Graecae:"  it  renders  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  valuable  help  for  the  Hebrew  language  which  Bos 
has  afforded  to  students  of  the  Greek  language. 

9.  Janua  Hebraeae  Linguae  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Chris- 
tiano  Reineccio.  Ex  recensione  I.  F.  Rehkopf.  Lipsiae,  1788, 
8vo. 

10.  Grammatica  Linguae  Hebraicae.  Auctore  Joanne  Jaiin. 
Vienna?,  1809,  8vo. 

The  manner  in  which  the  verbs  are  treated  is  said  not  to  be  so 
perspicuous  as  in  some  other  grammars ;  but  a  learned  friend  in- 
forms the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  every  other  part  is 
excellent;  the  syntax,  in  particular,  is  admirable;  and  upon  the 
whole  this  Grammar  of  Jahn  is  among  the  best  which  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

11.  De  Radicum  Linguae  Hebraicae  Natura  nominali  Com- 
mentatio  Grammatica ;  quam  Lectionibus  suis  praemisit  J.  Th. 
Peuschke,  Phil.  D.  Theologiae  Prof.  Extr.     Lipsiae,  1817,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words, 
hitherto  considered  in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  fact 
only  words  derived  from  nouns ;  and,  2.  That  even  verbs  to  which 
no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  nouns  than  as 
verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Critique  Sacree,  publiees  a 
Nismes,  torn.  i.  Gazette  Litteraire,  p.  24.) 

12.  Eltimens  de  la  Grammaire  Hebraique,  par  J.  E.  Celle- 
rier,  fils,  Pasteur  et  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique, 
et  Antiquite  Sacree,  a  l'Academie  de  Geneve.  Suivis  des  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Syntaxe  Hebraique,  traduits  librement  de  l'Allemand 
de  Wilhelm  Gesenius.     Geneve,  1820,  8vo. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  with  points,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  language,  this  beautifully-printed  volume 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  in  a  small  compass 
the  results  of  the  researches  made  by  Professor  Gesenius  (noticed 
in  page  86  No.  7.),  whose  prolixities  he  has  abridged,  while  he 
has  rendered  clear  what  was  left  obscure,  and  has  explained  what 
the  professor  had  stated  with  too  much  brevity. 

13.  Institutiones  Linguae  Hebra?ae,  concinnatae  per  Joannem 
Nep.  Alber,  S.  Scriptural  Vet.  Test,  et  Lingua?  Hebraeae  Pro- 
fessorum.     Budae,  1826,  8vo. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  preface,  that  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  by  him  in  1800.  It  is  composed 
entirely  after  the  system  of  the  Masoriles.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
very  useful  grammatical  praxis  of  ninety-five  pages  upon  several 
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chapters  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  concise  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Roots. 

14.  Narratio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro  Codice  desumpta.  Textum 
Hebraicum,  punctis  appositis  Masoreticis,  ad  Analysin  rcvocavit, 
notisque  philologicis  instruxit  Stephanus  Reax.     Oxonii,  e  Ty- 

pographco  Clarendoniano,  1822,  8vo. 

15.  Lingua?  Hebraica?  Liters,  Accentus,  Pronomina,  Conjuga- 
tiones,  Dcclinationes,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  Particular  Jense, 
1822,  folio. 

16.  Jac.  Chr.  LiNDBF.no,  Chrestomathia  Hebraica  historic! 
arguincnti,  e  libris  Exodo,  Numeris,  et  Deuteronomio,  dccerpta; 
prafatiuncula.  de  accentibus  Hebraicis  et  de  nominibus  dcrivatis 
prsemissa.     Havniae,  1822,  8vo. 

17.  IVouvelle  Grammaire  Hebraique  Raisonnee  ct  Comparee. 
Par  M.  Sarchi.     Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

This  grammar,  the  most  copious  which  is  extant  in  the  French 
language,  consists  of  six  chapters,  the  first  of  which  "  treats  of  pro- 
nunciation: the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  grammar  are  given  with 
clearness  and  precision;  and  the  author  has  omitted  nothing  thai 
is  necessary,  nor  has  he  mentioned  any  thing  superfluous.  The 
second  chapter  is  very  large,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages,  treating  of  lexicology:  the  matter  contained  in  tins  chapter 
is  developed  with  great  superiority  of  talent.  The  third  chapter 
treatsof  syntax,  and  contains  many  new  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
mark  a  consummate  Hebraist.  The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  pro- 
sody:  in  this  chapter  the  author  has  banished  from  his  work  a 
fantastical  vocabulary  imagined  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  no 
one  will  regret  but  the  lovers  of  routine,  full  of  a  blind  respect  to 
superannuated  doctrines.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  rules  on 
orthography,  letters,  and  vowel-points,  &c:  this  chapter  contains 
new  ideas  on  the  point  denominated  daituesch  (dagesli)  which  cor- 
responds in  general  with  the  leshdid  of  the  Arabs.  Themalology 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  contains  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  servile  and  radical  letters.  The  volume  is 
terminated  by  an  appendix  on  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Divinity, 
called  ineffable  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  dare  not  pronounce. 
Tins  dissertation  proves  the  great  erudition  of  the  author."  (Clas- 
sical Journal,  December,  1828,  p.  332.) 

18.  Compendium  Grammatical  Hebraicoe.  Oeniponti,  1829, 
8vo. 

19.  Principes  dc  Grammaire  Hebraique  et  Chaldaique.  Par 
J.  B.  Glaiuk.     Paris,  1832,  8vo. 

This  grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  treat,  1.  On  the 
-  of  Hebrew  Writing;  2.  On  the  different  parts  of  speech, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c.;  and,  3.  On  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  the  syntax  of  the  Chaldee  language  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew,  M.  Glaire  has  confined  his  observa- 
tions on  n  to  the  two  first  parts,  or  the  elements  and  grammar  of 
the  Chaldee  language.  As  this  Grammar  is  strictly  elementary,  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  all  those  scientific  and  controverted 
questions,  which  belong  to  literary  criticism,  and  which  would  only 
perj. lex  beginners.  This  work  is  clearly  and  methodically  written  ; 
the  principles  are  perspicuously  and  concisely  stated,  and  in  an 
order  Which  is  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.  At  the  end  of  tins 
grammar  is  a  supplement,  in  which  M.  Glaire  has  explained  the 

rrincipal  critical  siltis  used  in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the 
[ebrew  Bible.    'Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  379.) 

20.  Grammatica  Hebrsea:  auctore  Tacone  Rookda.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1831,  2  vols.  .Svo. 

The  ilr.-t  \olnme  treats  on  the  elements  and  simple  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  syntax  is  copiously  discussed  in  the 
second  volume.  Those  observations,  which,  on  a  lirst  perusal  of 
tins  grammar,  may  lie  passed  over  by  the  student,  are  printed  in 
smaller  type. 

21.  Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  v  II- 
■tandiger  Kurze,  next  bearbeitet  von  Georg  Heinrich  August 
E\v  tin.     Leipzig,  1832,  8vo. 

This  is  an  abridgment, or  rather  a  condensation  (with  considera- 
ble improvements),  of  Professor  Bwald's  larger  Hebrew  grammar- 
••  An  ingenious  novelty  occurs,  in  every  page.  In  scientific  ar- 
rangement and  the  explanation  of  anomalies,  be  is  perhaps  unri- 
valled.      Many    tails,     which    are    faithfully    and     Clearly    Stated 

singulation  by  Gesenius,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  is  a  chain  of 
philological  relations,  which  ai  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
capriciousnesi  from  each,  and  helps  the  pxamory  to  retain  them 
all."  (Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory  for  1832,  vol.  n.  v  s 
p.  575.) 

22.  .losephi  MiLLF.n  Hebraicre  Lingu®  Elcmenta.  Wratis- 
laviac,  1833,  8vo. 

*»*  Many  important  observations  on  Hebrew  Grammar  will  be 
bund  in  Glassius'i  Pbilologia  Sacra,  noticed  in  p  ",'f.  suprn  .■  from 

Which,  us  well  us  from  other  sources  l>r.  Gerard  bai  digested 
much  valuable  information  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
pp.  40—51.  290—377. 


§  3.    HEBREW  GRAMMARS  -without  POINTS. 

1.  Francisci  Masclef  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  punctis  aliisque 
inventis  Masorcthicis  libera.  Accesserunt  tres  Grammatica;, 
Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  Samaritana  cjusdem  instituti.  Parisiis, 
1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points,  Masclef 
has  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  A  late  eminent  divine  and 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  has  said  of  his  work,  "I 
know  none  more  to  be  recommended;  as  it  gives  rules  for  the 
Chaldee,  Synac,  and  Samaritan,  as  well  as  for  what  is  commonly 
called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Iley's  IVorrisian  Lectures  in  Divinity,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.) — As  Maselef's  work  is  now  extremely  scarce  and  dear,  Pro- 
fessor Hey  recommends, 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without 
points.  By  Charles  Wilson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andiew's.  London,  1782.  Fourth  edition, 
1810,  Svo. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
vol.  lxvui.  pp.  1-22— 427. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide,  or  an  English  Hebrew  Grammar 
without  points ;  to  which  is  added,  a  view  of  the  Chaldaic,  and, 
for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation.  By  Peter  i'liir, 
M.A.     London,  1752,  4to. 

Though  this  Grammar  contains  nothing  very  extraordinary,  be- 
sides what  may  be  found  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  it  may  be  of  considerable  and  peculiar  use  to  learners.  The 
author  follows  the  plan  of  Masclefs  Grammar,  above  noticed  ■  but 
has  reduced  his  work  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  has  added  a 
small  praxis,  consisting  of  short  sentences,  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  several  conjugations.  For  the  sake  of  the  more  inquisitive 
scholar,  who  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  without  points,  Mr.  Pent  has  subjoined  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation;  which  he  does  not 
give  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  of  as  many  suh.-tan- 
tials  of  the  doctrine,  as  are  generally  retained  even  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  adepts  in  that  part  of  learning.  (Monthly  Re- 
view (O.S.),  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points:  adapted 
to  the  use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  a  master.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at 
one  view.     By  John  Parkiu-hst,  M.A.  8vo. 

This  is  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  shortest  and 
most  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, ft  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  91.  infra. 

5.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language, 
upon  the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  study  of  that  language,  by  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  its  principles  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the 
kind  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  the  Rev.  Jamas  William 
Newton,  M.A.     London,  1806,  12mo. 

"The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  !>■  ing  oo 
Grammar  of  thai  language  constructed  upon  the  mod  id  of  grammar 
in  general,  In  the1  present  work  tins  impediment  lias  been  re- 
moved, and  the  learner  w  ill  find  that,  In  acquiring  a  new  language, 
he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  those  embarrassments  thai  | 
from  encountering  s  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him  ;  which 
to  those  who  have  l><  eu  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of 
several  languages,  i-  an  obstacle  winch  is  not  frequently  to  be  sur- 

moiiileil The  work  is  conducted   with  a  simplicity  Ml  id   perspi- 
cuity which  afford  every  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  . 
lo  I  mm  ..me  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  lb  brew  tongue." 
British  Cntic  (<).  s.).  vol.  ixvii.  p.  ill. 

6.  A  Hebrew-  Primer.  To  which  an'  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and    others,  on    the    Utility,    Necessity,  and 

Easiness  of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language,     Durham  and 
London,  lso*.  L2mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements:  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Read- 
ing of  tin-  Hebrew  Scriptures,     London,  180' 

Roth  thes(.  publications  are  I iv  the  lit.  Ue\ .  Dr.  Hi  in.K.ss.  the  pre- 
sent learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  together  with  his  engraved 

ol  lb  brew  letter!  and  words,  form  the  simplest  and 
introduction  lo  the  reading  of  Hebrew  without  points,  which  par- 
bam  has  '\ er  been  published. 

A  new  edition  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  one 

volume,  l2mo. issued  from  the  university  press, Glasgow,  in  1823. 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  which 
are  prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the 
I  se  of  Students  in  the  University  et"  Edinburgh,     [By  the  Rev, 

Dr.  Hiii-nton.]     Edinburgh,  In14,8vo. 
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9.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage without  the  points.  By  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.  1818, 
8vo. 

This  Grammar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of"  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
it  was  primed. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Grammar;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  princi- 
ple of  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  Grammarians  ;  and  particularly  intended  to  re- 
duce the  Irregularities  of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  com- 
mon analogy  of  the  Language,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
of  the  construction  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Idiom  of  the  English. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.     London,  1821,  12mo. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  without  points;  to- 
gether with  a  complete  List  of  such  Chaldee  Words  as  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By 
James  Andrew,  LL.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

12.  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  with  an  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.     By  Granville  Sharp.     London,  1804,  8vo. 

Many  very  important  rules  and  observations  are  comprised  in 
these  valuable  tracts ;  of  which  a  copious  analysis  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1804,  p.  415. 

§   4.     HEBREW    GRAMMARS  ivith  AND    without    POINTS. 

1.  A  Plain  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  and  without  points.  By  Anselm  Batlt,  LL.D.  London, 
1774,  8vo. 

2.  Principia  Hebraica;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are 
found  nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew 
Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  the  language,  both  with  and  without  points. 
By  T[homas]  K[eyworth],  and  Dfavid]  J[ones].  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

-In  this  very  useful  work,  the  Seniles  are  printed  in  hollow  cha- 
racters— the  root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of 
grammar  are  referred  to,  which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word — 
and  a  literal  version  in  English  is  interlined  with  the  Hebrew  text. 
"The  authors  have  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utili- 
ty. Nothing  so  complete  of  the  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  guide  to 
Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high 
praise  to  which  the  authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  can- 
not omit  the  commendation  due  to  their  unassuming  manner  :  their 
learning  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  is  invariably 
employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of  those  persons  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  here  provided  for 
their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
furnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initia- 
tion and  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  work  is  very  ju- 
diciously constructed  for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  of  He- 
brew readers,  the  Punctists  and  the  Anti-punctists ;  it  is,  how-ever, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  latter."    (Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1818.) 

3.  The  Analytical  Part  of  Principia  Hebraica.  By  Thomas 
Kf.yworth.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  publication  is  a  much  improved  impression  of  part  of  the 
preceding  work,  separate  from  the  grammar  which  originally  ac- 
companied it.  "  In  this  new  edition,  which  contains  a  compendium 
and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text,  of  which  the  Analysis  is  ex- 
planatory, is  printed  by  itself  without  remark,  and  is  distributed 
into  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  usage  of 
servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  explained  in  the  corresponding 

Cordons  of  the  Analytical  Part.  These  short  lessons  are  followed 
y  a  selection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  words ;  intended  to  fa- 
miliarize the  learner  with  the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  compendium  includes  three  hundred 
verses  from  the  Psalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series 
of  connected  subjects.  The  second  or  analytical  part  of  the  work 
is  a  complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compendium; 
the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in  hollow  cha- 
racters, and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  supplied  by. small 
letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary  version.  The  whole 
work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  assistant  to  every  student  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to 
almost  every  difficulty  which  may  occur  to  a  learner."  (Eclectic 
Review  (N.  S),  vol.  xxv.  p.  439.) 

4.  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  and  without 
points.     By  James  Noble,  A.M.     Glasgow,  1832,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  Grammar  see  the  Journal  of  Education  for 
July,  1833,  pp.  75—80. 


*  ,*  So  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (considerably 
more  than  six  hundred,  we  believe)  has  been  published  by  dis- 
tinguished Hebraists,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  An  experienced  tutor 
will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case,  to  the  Hebrew  student.  In 
the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those  only  have  been  specified 
which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for  their  utility  and  sim- 
plicity of  method. 


§  5.  chaldee  grammars. 

1 .  A  short  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  who  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J. 
Parkhurst,  M.A.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Mr.  P.'s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given 
in  the  second  volume  of  Masclef's  Grammatica  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Chaldaica.  Gottingsa,  1771, 
8vo. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar ;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan.  London,  1821, 12mo. 

4.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language  ;  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  Aramaean  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Harris,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

5.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Origine  et  Auctoritate  Critica  Com- 
mentatio.     Scripsit  Ludovicus  Hirgelics.     Lipsise,  1830,  4  to. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  containing  a  Chaldee 
Grammar,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B.  Winer;  a 
Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Targums,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  with  Notes  ;  and  a 
Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Rabbinical  character  and  style.  By  Elias  Riggs,  M.A. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1832,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  student  of  Chaldee  literature.  The  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  further  says : — "  The  Grammar  is  brief, 
but  quite  copious  enough  for  the  student  who  is  well  versed  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  text,  notes,  and  lexicon  of  the  Chrestomathy,  will 
be  found  all  that  is  needful  in  an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee  Lan- 
guage."    (Pref.  p.  v.) 


SECTION  II. 

HEBREW    AND  CHALDEE    LEXICONS. 
§   1.     HEBREW    LEXICONS    with    POINTS. 

1.  Joannis  Buxtorffii  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum. 
Basilea3,  1634,  1645,  1675,  1720,  or  1735,  8vo.  Glasguse,  1824, 
8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Buxtorffii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et 
Rabbinicum.     Basileae,  1639,  folio. 

3.  Petri  Guarini  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldseo-Biblicum. 
Parisiis,  1746,  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stockii  Clavis  Linguae  Sanctse  Veteris  Testa- 
ment!.    Jena;,  1739,  1743,  1753  (best  edit.),  8vo. 

5.,  Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici, 
post  J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Maium,  longe  quam  antehac  correc- 
tius  et  emendatius  edidit  Joh.  Ch.  Fried.  Schclz.  Lipsise,  1777, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Cocceius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schulz,  in 
preparing  his  edition  for  the  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluous 
Dutch  and  German  words ;  and,  in  determining  the  signification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to 
their  true  places  several  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  deri- 
vatives. The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldseo-Biblicum,  ordine  alpha- 
betico  tam  primigenia  quam  derivata  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica,  et  Latinas  eorumdem  Interpretationes  ex  Johannis 
Buxtorfii  aliorumque  eruditissimorum  Virorum  operibus  excerp- 
tas,  exhibens.  Digessit,  multisque  auxit  atque  illustravit  Jose- 
phus  Montaldi,  Romae  in  Collegio  Germanico  Controversiarum 
Fidei  et  Hebraeae  Linguae  Professor.     Romse,  1789,  4  tomis,  8vo. 
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7.  JohnnnisSiMoxrs  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  ct  Chaldai- 
cum ordine  etymologico  digestum:  post  J.  Gothofr.  Eichhornii 
curas  denuo  recensuit,  eraenadavit,  auxit  Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Winer. 
Editio  quarta.     Lipsiae,  1826,  8vo. 

Dr.  Winer  has  so  greatly  altered,  corrected,  ami  improved  this 
Lexicon  that  it  may  he  regarded  as  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  new 
edition  of  Simonis's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

8.  The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Professor 
Simonis,  translated  and  improved  from  his  second  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1766).  By  Charles  Seager,  M.  A.  London, 
1832,  12mo. 

9.  Philipp.  Ulric.  Moser  Lexicon  Mannalc  Hebraicum  et 
Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnium  Textus  Sacri  Yet.  Test.  Vocahu- 
lorum  Hebraicorum  et  Chaldaieorum  signilicatio  explkator,  cum 
Indice  Latino  copiosissimo.  Prafatus  est  D.  Gottloh  Christian 
Storr.     UlmsB,  1795,  8vo. 

10.  Joannis  Din-dorfii  Novum  Lexicon  Linguae  Hebraico- 
Chaldaicae.     Lipsise,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Manuale,  in  Codicem 
sacrum  Veteris  Testament!,  cura  Everardi  Scheidii  et  Joannis 
Groenewoer.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805-10,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary;    containing, 

1.  All  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet, 
with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signi- 
fication in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 

2.  The  principal  words  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages, 
with  those  which  correspond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  P.  Fret.     London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  of  more  promise  than  performance,  and  now  entirely 
superseded  by  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  which  are  noticed 
below. 

13.  E.  F.  C.  Pvosenmitllert  Vocabularium  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Hebrao-Chaldaicum.  HaUe  (Libraria  Orphanotrophei), 
1822,  8vo. 

14.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
including  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  &c.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fesBOT  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Christopher  Luo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  Press,  1825-28.     In  two  vols,  royal  4to. 

This  very  beautifully  printed  work  is  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  lirst  edition  of  Professor  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexi- 
con which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1810—13,  in  two  thick  octavo 
volumes,  alphabetically  arranged.  "  'The  intrinsic  value  of  a  criti- 
cal lexicon  consists  chiefly  in  the  views  of  lexicography  held  by  the 
author.  The  leading  trail  of  Gesenius,  in  this  respect,  is  judgment. 
lie  makes  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  the  various  means  for  de- 
termining the  signification  of  a  Hebrew  word.  His  reasoning  from 
grammatical  analogy,  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
from  the  context,  from  the  kindred  dialects,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions,  spontaneously  commends  itself  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  rejected  all  mystical  derivations. 
II  bat  also  avoided  the  error,  nearly  as  dangerous,  into  which  some 
modern  lexicographers  have  run,  in  their  extravagant  use  of  Arabic 
derivations,  in  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  distinct 
dialect,  and  as  such  has  its  peculiarities.  But  although  Gesenius 
has  restricted  himself  in  this  particular;  yet  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  Of  their  constructions  and 
inflections,  sheds  a  constant  and  powerful  light  on  Hebrew  criticism. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  various  significations. 
Here  Gesenius  has  been  verv  successful  in  seizing  hold  of  the  pri- 
mary physical  acceptation  of  a  word.  This  he  has  placed  first; 
and  the  other  significations  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  primary.  F.ach  signification  and 
each  construction  is  supported  by  pertinent  citations;  which,  when 
attended  with  any  peculiar  difficulty,  are  written  out  and  accom- 
panied with  a  literal  translation."  The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  truly  observed  in  the  preface,  can  n<  \  er  be  lei  in  a  clearer 
light  than  by  citing  the  passage  w bicfa  presents  the  word  in  its  most 
distinguished  situation,  w  ith  relation  to  other  words.  ••  Such  a  view 
of  the  different  meanings  of  a  word  is  the  best  commentary  on  all 
the  passages  cited.  Where  the  different  significations  of  a  root  ap- 
pear to  have  no  logical  connection,  thev  are  distinguished  by  Roman 

numerals;  In  other  cases  only  by  Arabic  numerals.  Gesenius  has 
introduced  into  his  lexicon  many  things  winch  other  lexicographers 
either  wholly  or  partially  omit  5  as  I  \  full  account  of  the  Con- 
struction  Of  verbs  with  different    prepositions   and   panicles.      This 

n  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Hebrews  have  no  oomposite  verbs, 
but  vary  the  signification  of  the  verb  by  means  of  the  preposition 
following,  as  in  other  languages  by  the  preposition  in  composition. 
(2.)  A  full  explanation  or  phrases  and  idioms, — ■  verv  Important 
part  of  a  good  lexicon.  (3.)  A  notice  of  poetical  words  and  inflec- 
tion*, with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expression      10  A  notice  of 


the  peculiarities  of  the  more  modern  Hebrew,  in  distinction  from 
the  more  ancient.  ('>.)  An  account  of  those  words  which  are  defec- 
tive in  some  of  their  forms,  which  are  therefore  borrowed  from 
some  other  word,  like  the  anomalous  verbs  in  Greek.  Gesenius 
lirst  attended  to  this  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew."    In  preparing 

his  translation  lor  the  press.  Professor  Leo  has  not  confined  himself 
to  merely  rendering  the  Hebrew  and  German  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  has  made  various  improvements,  which  render  this 
Lexicon  preferable  to  every  other.  First,  he  has  retained  the  origi- 
nal preface  of  Gesenius,  in*  which  reasons  are  assigned  for  retaining 
an  old  expression,  or  adopting  a  new  one.  Further,  in  order  to 
afford  beginners  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  read dv  acquainted 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs,  he  has 
added  to  each  root  of  them  the  number  of  conjugations  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  He  has  also  verified  all  the  citations  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  with  Van  dor  Hooght's  edition,  and  has  thus 
tacitly  corrected  many  errors  which  had  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  translation  has  an  advantage  over 
the  original.  Lastly.  Mr.  Leo,  having  compared  Gesenius 8  Ger- 
man abridgment  of  his  lexicon  with  his  own  translation,  and  dis- 
covered several  additions  and  improvements,  he  has  interwoven 
them  in  his  work;  and  has  subjoined  an  appendix,  containing 
an  alphabet  of'such  anomalous  words  as  present  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  to  students. 

15.  Guiliclmi  Gesf.xii  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus  Linguse 
Hebraea?  et  Chaldseae  Veteris  Testamenti.  Editio  altera  secundum 
radices  digesta,  priore  Germanica  longe  auctior  et  emendatior. 
Pars  1.     Lipsice,  1827,  4 to. ;  also  on  large  paper  in  folio. 

Professor  Gesenius,  after  making  preparations,  for  several  vcars, 
for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  printed  the  first  portion  of  it  so  long  since  as  the 
year  1827;  but  proceeded  no  further  with  this  work.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  brought  out  two  manual  editions  in  German  and 
Hebrew,  which  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  noticed  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  following  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Thesaurus  : — (1.)  Being  intended  for 
scholars,  and  not  for  beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  etymologi- 
cal order,  while  the  Manuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2.)  All  the 
proper  names  are  included  and  illustrated.  (3.)  In  quoting  a  pas- 
sage in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  passages  are 
given,  unless  where  the  number  is  great,  and  the  citation  of  them 
would  be  unimportant.  (4.)  When  the  author  differs  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  or  sometimes  from  himself,  the  reasons  are  given  at 
length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  rashness.  (5  )  In  the  citation 
of  authorities,  reference  is  more  frequently  had  to  the  older  inter- 
preters, and  every  where,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ultimate 
sources.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i-  p.  188.)  The  portion 
already  published  comprises  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  ; 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  more  parts  or  numbers.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  folio  paper,  the  typographical  execution  of 
which  is  truly  beautiful. 

16.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  German  Works  of  Prof 
W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibrs,  A.M.  Andover  (North 
America),  1824,  royal  8vo.  London,  1827,  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion, 1832,  8vo. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 
Its  basis  is  the  German  abridgment  or  smaller  Lexicon  of  Prof. 
Gesenius,  which  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  181.r>.  in  8vo. ;  but 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  throughout  consulted  the  Thesaurus  or  larger  Lexi- 
con, and  has  also  made  some  corrections  from  Gesenius's  later  phi- 
lological works,  especially  his  (German)  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  1820-21.  Still  further 
to  improve  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  many 
errors  and  oversights  which  had  crept  into  the  original  works  of 
Gesenius,  but  has  also  commodiously  broken  the  articles  into  para- 
graphs ;  making  each  signification  of  a  w:ord  to  commence  a  new 
paragraph;  and  he  has.  in  addition,  mentioned  under  each  noun, 
which  is  found  inflected  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  declension  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  given  in  Prof.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  80. 

The  first  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lancelot 
Sharps,  M.A.,  who  omitted  the  references  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Gram- 
mar, in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  Further,  to 
insure  greater  correctness,  the  Hebrew  words  were  printed  from 
the  second  edition  of  < Jesenius's  "  Neues  Hobraische9  Hand worter - 
buch,"  winch  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1825.  The  second  London 
edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  Both  re- 
printl  are  very  neatly  executed. 

17.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Veteris 
Testamenti  lihros.  Latinc*  elaboravit,  multisque  modii  retracta- 
vit  ct  auxit  Guil.  (iisivn  s.      Lipais,  1839,  8vo. 

The  third  edition  of  Cesonius's  Hebrew  ami  German  Lexicon  is 
(he  basis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved,    h  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Thesaurus  uesoribsd  U 

NO.  !•">■  supra. 

18.  A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  abridged  with  the  latest  Improvements  from 
the  Works  of  Professor  W.  Gesenius,  and  designed  particularly 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.M.     Ando- 
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ver  [Massachusetts],    1828,  8vo. 
enlarged,  New  Haven,  1832,  8vo. 


Second  edition,  revised   and 
Reprinted  at  London,  1S33, 


This  manual  Lexicon  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  condensed 
form,  all  the  results  of  Ihe  preceding  larger  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
higlier  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  all  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
study.  All  supposititious  meanings,  resting  only  on  inference  and 
analogy,  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  quoting  and  commenting  on 
passages  of  the  Bible.  Phrases  and  idioms  are  introduced  only 
sparingly  ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  anomalous  forms  are  omitted. 
Professor  Gibbs  has  announced  his  intention  of  supplying  this  last 
defect  by  an  alphabetical  vocabulary  of  difficult  and  anomalous 
forms,  accompanied  with  a  full  analysis.  The  second  edition  was 
very  carefully  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  many  words  were  improved.  This  Manual  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  common  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  student.  The  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  facilitated  by  this  work.  "So 
cheap  and  manageable  a  Lexicon  will  be  reckoned  a  great  acqui- 
sition by  all  students,  and  especially  by  those,  who  have  used  Gese- 
nius's  or  Stuart's  grammar,  as  it  contains  references  to  them  in  the 
declension  of  nouns."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833,  p.  586.)  The 
London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

19.  Lexicon  Hebraeo-Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnes  voces  He- 
braeae  et  Chaldaeae  Linguae,  quae  in  Veteris  Testamenti  libris 
occurrunt,  exhibentur,  adjectis  ubique  genuinis  significationibus 
Latinis.  Accurante  Chr.  Reineccio.  Iterum  editum,  emenda- 
tum,  auctum  per  J.  Fr.  Rehkopf,  denuo  edidit,  emendavit,  auxit, 
atque  in  ordinem  redegit  alphabeticum,  A.  Ph.  L.  Sauerwein, 
Hannoverae,  1828,  8vo. 

20.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraico-Latinum  et  Chaldaeo-Biblicum: 
auctore  J.  E.  Stadler.     Landishuti,  1831,  8vo. 

21.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum :  auctore 
J.  B.  Glaiiie.     Paris,  1831,  8vo. 

22.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testamenti,  ordine  etymologieo  compositum.  Edidit  Ernestus 
Fridericus  Leopold.      Lipsiae,  1832,  12mo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  those  who  are  commencing  their  studies  in  Hebrew  literature. 
It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive:  it  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is 
the  cheapest  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  has  issued  irom  the  press. 

23.  Thesauri  Linguae  Hebraicae,  e  Mischna  augendi,  Parti- 
cula  I.  II.  III.  Auctore  Ant.  Theod.  Hartmann.  Rostochii, 
1825-26,  4to. 

%*  Those  who  are  commencing  their  Hebrew  studies  with  the 
book  df  Genesis,  will  find  Leusden's  Clavis  Hebraica  Veteris  Testa- 
menti (Utrecht,  1683,  4to.),  and  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentaleuchi 
(Edinburgh,  1770,  Norvici,  1824,  8vo.),  to  be  very  useful  manuals, 
as  Bylhner's  Lyra  Prophetica,  noticed  in  page  9,  of  this  Appendix, 
and  Messrs.  Keyworth  and  Jones's  Principia  Hebraica  (noticed  in 
p.  89.),  are  to  those  who  begin  with  the  book  of  Psalms.  Of  J.  H. 
Meisner's  Nova  Veteris  Testamenti  Clavis,  only  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Lipsiae,  1809,  8vo.) :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leus- 
den's or  Robertson's  works,  but  does  not  go  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  significations 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version ;  the  differences  of 
which  from  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for 
with  much  critical  acumen. 


§  2.  Hebrew  Lexicon  -without  Points. 

An  Hebiew  and  English  Lexicon  without  Points ;  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Words  of  the  Old  Testament  are  ex- 
plained in  their  leading  and  derived  Senses;  the  Derivative 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  respective  Primitives,  and  the 
Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorized  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Citations  from  various  Authors.  By  John  Parkhurst,  M.A. 
London,  1792,  4to.     Other  editions  in  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  repeated  impressions  it  has  undergone)  appeared  in 
1762;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the  third  in  1792;  all  in  quarto. 
The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  as  being  the  last  which 
was  corrected  by  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a  long  life 
of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  genuine  London  edi- 
tions, in  royal  8vo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst' s  accomplished  daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and 
iustly  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student.  The  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Grammars  above  noticed  are  prefixed  to  this  Lexi- 
con. 


SECTION  III. 


GRAMMARS    AND    LEXICONS    FOR    THE    GREEK    TESTAMENT,    AND 
FOR    THE    SEPTUAGINT    VERSION. 

§    1.  GRAMMARS    AND    OTHER    TREATISES    ON    THE    LANGUAGE  OF 

THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Learners,  and  of  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than 
English.     By  John  Parkhcrst,  M.A.     4to.  and  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon ;  which  is  noticed  in  p.   93.  infra. 

2.  De  Vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Graca?  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti. Auctore  Henrico  Planck.  Gottingce,  1810.  [Also 
in  the  first  volume  of  Rosenmiiller's  Commentationes  Theolo- 
gies.] 

"  The  little  tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  opened  the  way  fully  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  unlblded  those  philological  principles  of  which  the 
works  of  Wahl  and  Winer  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  practical 
application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of'large  views  ; 
and  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical  world  than  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of"  the  Attic  Con- 
troversy" respecting  the  style  of  the  New  Testament.  (North  Ame- 
rican Review,  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106.)  Two  English 
translations  of  this  treatise  have  appeared  ;  one,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  the  other,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

3.  Grammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  Spraehidioms,  als  sic- 
here  Grundlage  der  Neutestamentlichen  Exegese,  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Georg.  Benedict  Winer.     Dritte  Auflage.     Leipzig,  1830. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  Grammar  appeared  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1822,  and  was  translated  into  English  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts) in  1825.  [See  the  next  article.]  In  1826  the  author  pub- 
lished a  second  edition,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  vo- 
lume of  excursus  on  some  of  the  more  important  topics  of  the  work. 
In  1830  the  present  (or  third)  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
former  volumes  are  united,  and  the  subjects  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  order.  Upon  the  elementary  materials  collected  by  Planck, 
and  augmented  by  his  own  long-continued  researches,  Dr.  Winer 
has  erected  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  deviations  as  to  form  and 
flexions  of  words,  but  having  regard  chiefly  to  the  syntax,  or  at 
least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  structure  of 
sentences.  "In  this,"  third  edition,  "  the  author  has  also  given  the 
further  results  of  his  continued  studies;  and  especially  those  flow- 
ing from  an  attentive  and  systematic  perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek 
writers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and 
Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  charac- 
ter of  it  in  a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can 
be  no  longer  mistaken  or  perverted."  (Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  i.  p.  640.) 

4.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from 
the  German  of  George  Benedict  Winer,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson,  Assis- 
tant Instructor  in  the  same  Department.  Andover,  1825.  Large 
8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 
The  Anglo-American  translators  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  this  Grammar  by  verifying  all  the  references  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  addition  of  numerous  learned  notes,  which  are 
designated  by  the  initials  of  their  respective  names. 

5.  Grammatica  Linguae  Graecae  qua  N.  T.  Scriptores  usi  sunt, 
composita  a  Joanne  Carolo  Guilelmo  Alt.  Halis  Saxonum, 
1829,  8vo. 

A  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  Winer,  so  far  as  they  had  been  published. 

6.  De  Modorum  Usu  in  Novo  Testamento  :  Quaestionis  Gram- 
maticae  Pars  prima,  Indicativi  Usum  explicans.  Scripsit  Carolus 
Henricus  Adelbert  Lipsics.     Lipsise,  1827,  8vo. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofs  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  common  English  Version.  By  Granville  Sharp. 
Second  edition.     Durham  and  London,  1803,  12mo. 

8.  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respecting  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth  [now  D.D.] 
London,  1802,  8vo. 
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9.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism 
and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament  By  T.  F.  Mhihletox, 
D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  London,  1808.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Cambridge  and  London,  1828.  Third  Edition,  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

The  value  of  Bishop  Middleton's  treatise  has  heen  too  long  and 
too  well  known.  Id  require  any  additional  testimony  to  its  merits  in 
this  place.  The  oppfien  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme 
dh  nnlv  cavilled  at,  hut  could  not  fairly  refute,  the  convincing  phi- 
lolqgical  proofs  accumulated  by  Bp.  M.  The  second  impression 
wis  \  cry  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Sciioi.kfikld,  A.M. 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 

third  by.  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  ROSE,  BD.,'  who  added  many  valu- 
able remarks  and  illustrations.  An  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
(.reck    Article,  chiefly  derived   from  Bishop  Middleton's  treatise,  is 

prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  with  English  notes,  printed  in  1831. 

10.  Joannis  vax  Vooiist  Animadversiones  de  Usu  Verborum 
cum  Praepositionibus  compositorum.  Pars  I.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1818.     Pars  II.  1822,  8vo. 

It  is  an  important  philological  question,  whether  the  prepositions, 
which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  prefixed  to 
the  verbs  employed  by  mem,  are  useless  (as  Prof  Fischer  asserted), 
in-  arc  designed  io  determine,  strengthen,  or  restrain  the  sense  of  a 
word,  and  whether  in  consequence  they  ought  tube  taken  specially 
into  consideration.  M.  van  Voorst  establishes  this  last  opinion; 
and  in  the  second  part  of  his  disquisition  he  has  happily  illustrated 
the  force  and  meaning  of  several  words  occurring  in  the  NewTes- 

t- nt.      (Melanges  de  Religion,  torn.  vi.  pp.  242,  243.     Nismes, 

1822.) 

11.  Christiani  Abrahami  Wahl  Commentatio  de  Particular  E; 
et  Prrepositionis  E«  apud  N.  T.  Scriptores  Usu  et  Potestate. 
Lipsise,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Joh.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittmanni  de  Synonymis  in  NovoTes- 
tatnento  Liber  Primus.  Adjecta  sunt  alia  ejusdem  argumenti, 
1  .ipsiffl,  1829. — Ejusdem,  Liber  secundus.  Post  mortem  auctoris 
edidit,  alia  opuscula  cxegetici  argumenti  adjecit,  Guiliclmus  Be- 
cher,  A.M.  Lipsia:,  1832,  8vo. 

12*.  Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by 
John  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  M.A.     Edinburgh,  1833-34,  2  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Tittmann  was,  to  investigate  the  comparative 
force  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be 
synonymous,  that  is,  which  range  under  a  Common  genus,  as  hav- 
ing one  generic  idea  in  common  ;  but  each  of  which  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  specific  difference  of  meaning.  Of  these  he  has  given  an 
extensive  list,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  future  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  .New  Testament ;  and  the  present  work  consists  of  en- 
larged observations  upon  some  of  these  synonyms.  They  exhibit 
the  result  of  deep  erudition.  The  work  is  well  translated,  and  is 
enriched  with  some  valuable  notes  by  the  author  of  the  transla- 
tion, which  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 


§    2.    GLOSSARIES   AND   LEXICONS   TO  THE    GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Numerous  Lexicons  to  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  Schleusner, 
at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Lexicon  ;  and  the  defects  of  which 
are  considered  by  J.  F.  Fischer  in  his  "  Prolusiones  de  vitiis 
Lexicorum  Novi  Testamcnti,  Lipsia;,  1791,"  8vo.  The  causes 
why  the  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament,  until  of  late  years, 
has  not  been  studied  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  Lexicon,  are  speci- 
fied by  .1.  ISii  cum. a  in  his  "  Idea  Lexicographic  Novi  Testa- 
menti! Haunie,  1888 "  8m  The  follow  tog  are  those  most 
deserving  of  attention  : — 

1.  Gloanrioa  Grecnm  in  Sacros  Novi  Foederis  Libros,  ex 
M88,  primus  edidit,  fldtisque  inlustravit  Joannes  Alberti. 
Ludg.  Bat  1735,  8vo. 

2.  Glosse  Sacrs Hxsxcrii, Orece.     V.\  omvarso illius Open 

in   I   Slim  Interpretations  I,i!>r.  BtUT.  ovcorpsit,  emendavit,  notis- 

que  illustravit  Jo.  Chr.  Gottlieb  BrnestL     Aocesserunl  Glosasj 

Grava'    in    Psalmos,   ex     Catalogs    Manuscriploruin    Iiibliothee,-e 
Taurinensis  denuo  edit.e.      Lipsia),  1785,  Byo. 

3.  Sciii.k  et  Piiavoiiim  (iloss.c  Sacra."  <  !r:eee,  cum  spicilegio 
Gloss.  SS.  Hesycliii    et   I'.tv mologici  Magm  :    eOOgeSSit,  .incnda- 

vit,  et  notis  illustravit.  J.  C,  <•.  Bmestl     Lipsisj,  I  "<><".,  Hvo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  nio-t  valuable  matter  from  these 
works,  and  inserted  it  in  Ins  welbkiiuw  n  and  excellent  ( ind.  I, ex 
icon  to  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Critics  Sacra :  containing  Observations  on  all  the  Radices 
of  the  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament.    By  Edward  Leigh,  Esq.     London,  1662,  folio,  with 
Supplement 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1639  and  1646,  in  4to.  The 
folio  impression  of  1662  is  the  best  English  edition.  The  Critica 
Sacra  was  translated  into  Latin  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with 
additional  observations  by  John  Ileeser,  1696,  in  folio.  Mr.  Leigh 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  very  valuable  help 
to  the  understanding  of  the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings; and  as  it  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  either  of  the  following  works,  which  a  student 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  purchase.  The  Critica  Sacra  not  only 
gives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with  philological  and 
theological  notes,  drawn  from  the  publications  of  the  best  gramma- 
rians and  critics  then  extant.  To  this  work  most  succeeding  lexi- 
cographers on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted. 

5.  Joannis  Knollii  Vocabularium  Biblicum  Novi  Testamenti, 
ita  secundum  seriem  capitum  atque  versuum  adomatum,  ut  in 
lectione  sacrorum  Novi  Testamenti  Graci  Librorum  usuin  prcc- 
bere  possit  extemporalem.  Editio  nova,  auctior  et  emendatior, 
additis  subinde  prater  Analysin  Grammaticum  Vocumque  The- 
mata  Locorum  difliciliorum  explicationibus.     Lipsia?,  1777,  8vo. 

6.  Novum  Lexicon  Graco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentuin 
congessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  Johannes; 
Friedericus  Schleusner.  Lipsiae,  1819.  4  parts  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Glasguae,  1824.     4to.  and  also  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work  ;  the 
first  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1791  ;  the  second  in  1801  ;  and  the  third 
in  1808.  An  elegant  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  was  executed  at  the 
University  press,  Edinburgh,  in  1814,  in  two  vols.  Hvo. :  the  German 
quotations  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  this  edition  translated 
into  English  by  the  editors,  Messrs.  Smith,  Strauchon,  and  Dicken- 
son. Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow 
press  in  1817,  also  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The  fourth  Leipsic  edi- 
tion contains  many  additional  words,  and  new  observations,  which 
are  interspersed  through  the  work.  The  Preface  contains  a  severe 
philippic  against  the  two  reprints  just  noticed.  The  Glasgow  edi- 
tions of  1824  are  elegantly  printed  both  in  one  volume,  4to.  and  in 
two  vols.  Svo.1 

7.  Lexicon  Graco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Con- 
gessit Joh.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  in  compendium  redegit  Joannes 
Carei,  LL.D.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

"The  main  principle  of  this  volume  is  that  it  contains  all  Sehleus 
ner's  Lexicographical  interpretations,  together  with  his  Scripture 
references,  and  this  without  abridgment;  while  nothing  is  sacri- 
ficed but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  may  be  advantageously 

dispensed  with Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  correct 

impressions."  (Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  N.  S.  p.  180.)  This 
manual  Lexicon  is  very  neatly  printed. 

8.  Christiani  Schoetgenii  Novum  Lexicon  Graco-Latinum 
in  Novum  Testamentum  :  post  J. T.  Krebsium  rccensuitet  variis 
observationibus,  philologicis  et  criticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Sroux. 
Lipsiae,  1790,  8vo.' 

The  first  edition  of  Schoetgenius's  Lexicon  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1746:  Kreb's  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
also  at  Leipsic,  in  1765,  both  in  8vo.  Previously  to  the  appearance 
of  Schleusner's  work,  Spohn's  third  edition  was  justly  considered 
as  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  lor 
which  it  may  be  substituted  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Schleusner's  volumes. 

9.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Examples  of  all  the  irregular  and  more  difficult  In- 
flections. By  J.  H.Bass.  London,  1820;  second  edition,  1889, 
18mo. 

This  little  volume  is  confessedly  B  manual  Lexicon  fi>r  young 
students  of  the  Greek  Testament.     Its  author  has  carefully  abridged 

the re  diffuse  explanations  of  other  Lexicons;  l> is  noticed 

here  principally  because  it  contains  nearly  fifty  articles  commonly 
omitted  in  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament  and  which  are 

supplied  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed.  The 
second  edition  is  much  enlarged,  and  so  materially  improved,  that 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  new  work.     The  definitions  have 

■  Indispensable  as  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Spohn  are  to  biblical 

itudents,  the  authoi  cannot  t   the  follow  in::  salutary  advice  ol  Bishop 

I  would,"  be  says,  "  earnestly  exhort  those  hihliral  suulrnts  who 

,„,.,  happen  to  u  e  (<    with  proper  caution,  all  advanced  students  will  find 

'.ivauiace  lo  use)  iiic  l.exiconaol  Spoim  and  Schleusnei   foi  tns 

\,u  Ti  ill in   and  tho« Uchleosner  and  l!reis<  hneider  i..,   ti 

tnagintand  apocrypha,  to  be  particular!)  on  their  tuar.i  against  aii.aie.i 
id.-nhiv  oi  inclining,  in  words  whose  ordinary  signification  i-  any  iiun^  hut 

,   .us     t„  guch  cases  let  the  cited  i  <■'"»  •  *•'" I: 

and  I  venture  la  affirm  that,  Instead  ol  synonymous,  there  will  a  most  uni- 

.  he  found  an  important  van.u t  meaning  between  the  related 

members:  comi lya  progress  in  the  s.i  uch  a  vai 

as  Will  quite  Supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  I"  hnunutUOl 

an  unprecedented,  si xeptanon  of  the  icruis  employed.      jtp.  Jet 
Literature,  p.  51, 


uch  les 

bb'sSai  n  I 
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been  amplified  ;  references  are  made  to  passages  in  which  words 
are  used  in  peculiar  acceptations  ;  and  examples  are  quoted  of 
unusual  combinations  of  language.  While  every  thing  has  been 
retained  which  adapted  this  Lexicon  to  the  wants  of  the  mere 
learner,  the  author  has  aimed  to  accommodate  it  also  (as  far  as  its 
limits  would  permit)  to  the  use  of  those  whose  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  more  critical  and  discriminating. 

10.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  "Vowels  is  care- 
fully marked,  and  Genealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sa- 
cred History  are  annexed.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laing,  LL.D. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

"  It  is  a  convenient  work  for  all  who  wish  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Original,  without  making  any  further  progress  in  the 
language."     (British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

11.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testamenti,  auctore  Christophoro 
Abrahamo  Wahi.  Lipsias,  1822,  2  tomis,  8vo.  Editio  secunda, 
auctior  et  emendatior.     Lipsiae,  1829,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Sehleusner's  Lexicon.  It  is  founded  on  the  philological  principles 
first  developed  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  elaborate  dissertation 
'  De  Vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Graces  Novi  Testamenti," 
noticed  in  page  91.  supra.  "  It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to 
bring  into  a  moderate  compass  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most 
extended  investigations  into  both  the  philology  and  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  volume  ;  so  that  they  might  be  made  universally  ac- 
cessible, and  be  adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  and  habitual 
use,  of  every  student.  The  work  was  intended  to  embrace  simply 
the  results,  without  the  processes,  of  investigation  ;  with  references 
to  authorities  sufficient  to  verify  those  results,  should  the  student 
wish  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further.  That  such  is  the  plan  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  successfully 
accomplished  that  purpose.  The  object  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  com- 
mentary— not  the  exhibition  of  a  system  of  theology:  it  is  designed 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  by  which  he 
is  to  aid  himself  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  a  writer,  and  making 
out  practically,  if  not  formally,  a  commentary  for  himself.  To  do 
this  fully  he  must  of  course  go  back  to  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  the  lexicon  itself  was  drawn.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  power  which  the  writer  may  possess  of  condensing  his 
thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in  terms  at  once  concise  and  per- 
spicuous. In  this  respect  we  think  that  a  high  rank  must  be  as- 
signed to  Wahl ;  and  that  he  is  far  removed  both  from  the  diffuse- 
ness  of  Parkhurst,  and  from  that  prolixity  and  unnecessary  copious- 
ness for  which  Schleusner  is  distinguished."  (North  American 
Review  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  106,  107.)  In  the  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (pp.  554 — 568.)  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  criticism,  by  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  and  of  that  by  Dr.  Bretschnei* 
der,  No.  14.  infra. 

12.  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti  Philologica  usibus  Scholarum  et 
Juvenum  Theologiae  studiosorum  accornmodata.  Auctore  Chris- 
tophoro Abrahamo  Wahl.     Editio  minor.     Lipsiae,  1831,  4to. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  Wahl's  second  edition  of  his  larger  Lexi- 
con fills  343  closely  printed  pages  in  large  4to.  Professor  Tholuck, 
of  Halle,  states  that  it  "  is  very  well  done,  although,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  truly  Christian  theology,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  Spirit  of  God  moves  not  upon  the  waters."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository  for  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

13.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Clavis  Philologica  of  Christ.  Abraham  Wahl.  By  Edward 
Robinson,  A.M.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature,  Theol.  Sem.  Andover.  Andover  [Massachusetts], 
1825,  royal  8vo. 

Though  modestly  announced  as  a  translation  from  Wahl's  Clavis, 
this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work  is,  in  fact,  a  new  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  composed  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
The  texts  cited  by  Wahl  have  all  been  verified  and  corrected  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  references  to  classic  authors  have  been  corrected, 
where  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  access  to  the  editions  consulted  by 
Wahl.  Many  of  the  definitions  have  been  framed  de  novo  from  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  from  the  very  general  Latin  defini- 
tions either  of  Wahl  or  Schleusner;  and  where  any  important  re- 
mark or  illustration  could  be  derived  from  Schleusner  or  from  other 
sources,  Mr.  R.  has  carefully  introduced  it.  But,  besides  the  labour 
of  a  general  revision,  he  has  introduced  various  improvements, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  Lexicon.  Wahl  had  par- 
tially given  the  various  constructions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with 
their  cases:  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  this  in  every  instance  through- 
out :  he  has  further  endeavoured  to  make  each  article,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  include  a  reference  to  every  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  is  found  :  the  result  is,  that  his  Lexicon  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  last  improvement  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  relates 
to  the  mode  of  printing.  In  the  original  Clavis  of  Wahl,  the  arti- 
cles are  printed  in  a  solid  form,  without  any  divisions  whatever, 
and  on  an  inferior  paper,  which  renders  the  book  by  no  means 


asant  to  read.  Mr.  Robinson  has  caused  them  to  be  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  has  broken  them  into  convenient  paragraphs. 
The  student  who  can  afford  to  purchase  this  Lexicon,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Parkhurst's  valuable  work  (which  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber, at  length,  of  illustrations  from  classic  authors  as  well  as  from 
modern  writers),  will  possess  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  philology. 

14.  Lexicon  Manuale  Graeco-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testa- 
menti, auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bretschxeider.  Lipsise,  1824; 
Editio  secunda,  auctior  et  emendatior,  Lipsiae,  1829,  2  tomis, 
8vo.' 

This  manual  Lexicon  exhibits  a  less  strict  adherence  to  the  philo- 
logical principles  developed  by  Planck  and  Wahl,  above  noticed. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  more  frequently  from  the  Septuagint 
and  the  apocryphal  books,  and  also  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
published  by  Fabrieius,  with  which"  he  is  intimately  acquainted  ; 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  imparts  the  chief  value  to  Dr. 
Bretschneider's  work. 

15.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament: 
in  which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  Sacred 
Books  are  distinctly  explained,  and  the  meanings  assigned  to 
each,  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  from  the  Greek  Writers.  To  this  Work  is  prefixed 
a  plain  and  easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Learn- 
ers, and  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than  English. 
By  John  Parkhurst,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprising  the 
more  valuable  Parts  of  the  Works  of  some  later  Writers.  By 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.     London,  1829,  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  Lexicon  to 
the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1769,  the  second  in  1794,  both  in 
quarto;  the  third  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections,  and  with  large  additions,  in  1798.  These  have  been 
retained  in  the  numerous  impressions  which  have  subsequently 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  third  and  last  edition, 
sacred  philology  has  received  great  accessions  ;  and,  a  new  edition 
being  required,  the  proprietors  of  this  work  confided  it  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  has  conferred  a  high  obligation  on 
biblical  students  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  revised  and 
edited  the  work.     The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  him  : — 

1.  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  at  least  a  great  admirer  of  the  peculiar 
cosmological  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  had  introduced  many 
etymologies  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  uncer- 
tain, these  etymologies,  and  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  have  been  omitted. 

2.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was 
defective  in  accurate  discrimination  between  the  various  senses 
of  the  same  word.  Great  inconvenience  had  also  arisen  from  the 
paucity  of  instances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  references  to  profane  authors.  These  defects  had  altogether 
banished  Mr.  P.'s  Lexicon  from  the  shelves  of  the  critical  reader, 
who  had  supplied  its  place  by  the  labours  of  recent  German  lexi- 
cographers, especially  those  of  Schleusner,  Bretschneider,  and 
Wahl.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplied  both  these  defects,  partly  from  his 
own  researches,  but  principally  from  the  valuable  works  of  the 
scholars  just  named. 

3.  Various  important  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament 
from  the  general  Greek  Grammars  of  the  Professors  Buttman  and 
Matthias. 

4.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  attending  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  distinguished,  by  a  convenient 
mark,  those  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old  :  and  he  has  added  in  such  cases  examples  from  the 
apocryphal  writings  where  such  instances  are  found. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  former  editions  by  more  than  two  hundred),  by 
omitting  altogether  the  most  fanciful  etymologies  of  Parkhurst,  as 
well  as  by  throwing  much  less  important  matter  into  notes,  and 
entirely  rewriting  many  articles,  Mr.  Rose  has  added  at  least  one 
third  of  new  matter  to  this  work;  which,  in  its  present  greatly 
improved  state,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  critical  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament. 

16.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  John  Dawson,  A.B.,  and 
considerably  enlarged :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  Classical  Education.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1831,  Svo. 

§  3.  Lexicons  to   the  Septuagint  Version. 

1.  Jo.  Christiani  Biel  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologicus ;  sive 
Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  Interpretes  et  Scriptores  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testamenti.  Ex  Autoris  MScto  edidit  ac  praefatus  est 
E.  H.  Mutzenbecher.     Hagae  Comitum,  1779-80,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

«  See  the  note  in  p.  92. 
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Lexid  in  Interpretes  Grsecos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphos  Spicilegium  I.  et  II.  Post  Bielium  congessit  et 
edidit  Jo.  Fried.  Sciilei-sneh.     Lipsis,  1784-86. 

Lexici  in  Interpretes  Gnccos  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
Apocryphos  Spicilegia.  Post  Bielium  et  Schleusncrum  con- 
gessit et  edidit  U.  G.  Beetschhbidbe.     Lipsia:,  1805,  8vo. 

2.  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus,  sive  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  et  reliquoa  Interpretes  Grscos,  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testamenti ;  post  Bielium  et  alios  vims  doctos  congessit 
et  edidit  Johannes  Fricdericus  S,  hi.ki  snkh.  Lipsia,  1820,  1821; 
in  5  parts  or  vols.  8vo.  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1822.  In  three 
thick  volumes,  8vo. 

On  the  basis  of  Bid's  Lexicon  and  his  continuators,  Sehleusner 
has  produced  a  Lexicon  lor  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which, 
lor  philological  research,  is  surpassed  only  by  his  Lexicon  lor  the 
New  Testament. 

The  ediiion  which  in  1822  issued  from  the  University  Press  at 
Glasgow,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  printers,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M. 
Duncan,  as  well  as  on  the  publisher  (Mr.  R.  Priestley),  at  whose 
expense  it  was  undertaken:  it  is  very  beautifully  executed.  In 
this  edition,  many  typographical  errors,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  quotations,  have  been  corrected;  and  the  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  said 
to  he  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended.  Professor 
Schleusner's  German  explanations  of  particular  words  uniformly 
have  English  translations  attached  to  them;  and  to  the  third 
volume  there  is  appended  an  index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occur- 
ring in  the  work,  together  with  a  collation  of  verses  and  chapters, 
as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septuagint 
superintended  by  Wechel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Ap- 
pendix, which  tills  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Leipsic  edition. 

3.  E.  G.  A.  B  ickel  Novae  Clavis  in  Grscos  Interpretes  Vete- 
ris Testamenti,  Scriptoresque  Apocryphos,  ita  adornats  ut  etiam 
Lexici  in  Novi  Fcederis  Libros  usum  prsbere  possit,  atque  Edi- 
tionis  LXX.  Intcrprctum  Hexaplaris,  Specimina,  4to.  Lipsise, 
1820. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Commentationes  Theologies  (pp.  195 — 203.),  edited  by  MM.  Vel- 
thusen.  Kiiinocl,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Clavis  Rvli- 
ouiarum  Versionum  Grc&arum  V.  V.  by  John'  Frederick  Fischer: 
ii  contains  only  the  letter  A.  Both  these  intended  publications  are 
superseded  by  Schleusner's  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint 
just  noticed. 

4.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  originally  a  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, and  now  adapted  to  the  Classics,  with  a  Greek  Grammar 
prefixed     By  Greville  Ewi.no.    Glasgow  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  third  edition,  greatly  improved,  of  a  truly  valuable  Lexicon; 

tin-  first  edition  appeared  al  Glasgcta   in  1801,  and  the  second  in 

1812.  "From  its  B1Z6,  cheapness,  and  laudable  brevity  (in  most 
respects),  this  book  is  capable  of  becoming  generally  useful."  (Bri- 
tish Critic  ami  Theological  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  32b.)  The  Gram- 
mar is  sold  separately:  besides  being  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  it  contains  many  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  style  id'  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament. 


MICTION    IV. 

tJUAUM.UtS    AM)    LSXICON8    OK    THE    COGNATE    OR    KINDRED 
LANGUAGES. 

§  1.  Dimu  TiiK.nis  s   urn  poi.Tei.orx  bi  uts  wis  of  thk 

COS  v  I  i  i    i.  i  m.i   w;i:s. 

1.  [sttbosuctio  ad  Lectionem  Lingaannfl  Orientalium: 
Hebt  i  Syriac.c.  Ethiopian. 

Chaldaicte.  Arabics.  Annens. 

S.imai  ilanie.  I'ersica'.  (  Ipptffi. 

Consilium  ^^  earum  studio  fbsliciter  tnstituendo,  et  de   Ldbrk 

MtOB    in    hunc    lincin    silii    comparare   dchcut    studiosi 1'cr 

Bdanum  Waltow,  8.T.D.     Londini,  I665i  l2mo. 

"This  little  tract."  Myi  l>r.  Adam  Clarke,  '•  is  really  well  writ- 
ten, and  iimsi  have  been  very  useful  al  the  time  il  was  published. 
h  does  not  contain  grammars  of  the  different  languages  mentioned 
in  the  tide,  but  only  the  different  alphabets,  and  directions  how  to 

read  them.      Al    ihc  end  of  Ins   exposition  01   the   alphabet   of  BBCfa 

language  is  a  specimen  in  the  proper  character,  seen  line  of  which 
is  included  between  two  others;  the  fuel  of  which  u>  a  literal  Latin 
version  of  the  original,  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  italics.  Short  as  these  examples  are,  they  arc  of  great 
utility  tn  a  reamer."  (Bibliogr.  Diet  vol  ii  p.  II)  As  the  oopv  in 
the  Library  of  II.  R.  II.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  is  designated  as  sdute 


secunda,  priori  emendatior,  1655,  it  should  seem  that  two  editions 
of  this  treatise  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  74.) 

2.  Briani  Waltoni  Dissertatio,  in  qua  de  Linguis  Orientali- 
bus,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Samaritana,  Syriaca,  Arabica,  Persica, 
Armena,  et  Copta :  et  de  Textuum  et  Versionum,  qua;  in  Complu- 
tensibus,  Rcgiis,  Parisiensibus,  et  Anglicanis  Polyglotlis  Bibliis, 
habentur,  antiquitate,  authoritate,  et  usu,  breviter  disseritur.  Ac- 
cessit  Johannis  Wouweri  Syntagma  de  Grsca  et  Latina  Biblio- 
rum  Interpretatione.     Daventris,  1658,  12mo. 

This  dissertation  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  confounded  with  the 
preceding  work,  but  it  "  is  entirely  of  a  different  character.  It 
displays,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  the  learned  author,  much 
sound  knowledge  and  learning."    (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  74.) 

3.  Joh.  Henrici  Hottinokui  Grammatica  quatuor  Lingua- 
rum,  Hebraics,  Chaldaics,  Syriacs,  et  Arabics.  Accedit  Tech- 
nologia  Lingus  Arabics  Theologico-historica.  Heidelbcrgs, 
1659,  4to. 

4.  Stephani  Monixi  Oratio  Inauguralis  de  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium ad  intelligenliam  Sacrs  Scripturse  utilitate.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1686,  8vo. 

5.  Simonis  Ockleu  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Oricntales.  Can- 
tabrigise,  1706,  12mo. 

6.  Gulielmi  Gesestii  et  J.  A.  Hoffmaxxi  Rudimenta  Orien- 
talia  :  seu  Tabuls  Verborum,  Nominum,  et  Pronominum,  Hebr. 
et  Chald.  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin.  JSthiop.  cum  brevi  Institutione 
Grammatica.  Pars  I.  Dialectos  Aramsas  cum  Hebrsa  com- 
plectens.     Lipsis,  1825,  4to. 


§  2.    POLTOLOTT  LEXICONS   OF  THE   KINDRED   LANGUAGES. 

1.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum, 
Samaritanum,  Ethiopicum,  Arabicum,  conjunctim ;  et  Persicum 
separatim.  In  quo  omnes  voces  Hebrss,  Chaldss,  Syrs,  Sama- 
ritans, Ethiopics,  Arabics,  et  Persies,  tarn  Manuscriptis,  quam 
impressis  libris,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliis  Polyglottis,  adject  is 
hinc  inde  Armenis,  Turcicis,  Indis,  Japonicis,  fee.  online  Alpha- 
betico,  sub  singulis  Radicibus  digests,  continentur,  &c.  Cui 
accessit  brevis  et  harmonica  (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Grammatics 
omnium  prrccedentium  Linguarum  Delineatio.  Authore  Ed- 
mundo  Castello,  S.T.D.  Regis  M.  a  sacris  :  Lingus  Arabics 
apud  Cantabrigienses  Professore,  &c.  Londini,  imprimebat 
Thomas  Roycroft,  LL.  Orientalium  Typographus  Regius,  1669, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglot! 
Bible  noticed  in  pages  20,  21  of  this  Appendix,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  per- 
formed by  human  industry  and  learning.  "Dr.  Castell  expended 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking.  It  is 
true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Murray  lent  him 
assistance  in  the  Arabic;  Mr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  the 
Syriac  ;  and  Dr.  VVansleb,  in  the  £tbJonic  But  ihe  person  to  w  horn 
he  was  most  indebted  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lightfoot,  a  man  w  ho, 
for  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  the  purity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  literary  knowledge,  had.  even  in 
that  age  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  equaL  So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Castell  depend  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he 
began  that  work,  in  1657,  be  wrote  to  him  for  direction  and  adi  ice, 

promising  either  to  proceed  in  orsuppress  it,  as  he  should  determine. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  not  only  helped  mi  tins  immortal  work  by  his  coun- 
sels, corrections,  &c.,  but  he  also  contributed  money,  and  procured 

subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Castell  in  know  ledged  that  there  was  no 
man  In  ihe  three  kingdoms  to  whom  hi'  owed  so  much.  When  Dr. 
Castell  sent  him  his  Lexicon,  he  acknowledged  that  ii  owed  a  L'rcat 
part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning  and  industry,  and  thought  his 

name  should  occupy  a  distinguished  place  ill  the  lille-pagc.  The 
Persic  Lexicon  is  the  fruit  of  the  joint  labour  of  him-i  If  and  ( i.ihus. 
This  part  of  Dr.  CasteU's  work  has  been  Undervalued  by  such  ns 
either  did  not  or  could  not  consult  it  ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  work  ; 
and  to  it  e\en  Meiunski  and  Itichardson  are  indebted  lor  a  multi- 
tude of  articles,    lis  chief  fault  is  want  of  distinct  arrangement; 

the  words  are  sadly  intermixed,  and  many  Persian  words  arc  prun- 
ed  Willi   llehrcw    type*,  probably   because  they  had  but  tew   Persian 

characters.  Dr.  Castell  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  yean, 
daring  which  nine  hi'  maintained  in  Ins  own  house,  at  Ins  own 
cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  foreigners,  as  writers,  all  of  whom 
died  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  names  of  those  respectable 
literary  drudges  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.    Besides  the  12,000/.  of 

Ins  own  property,  Which  this  great  man  expended  on  this  work,  he 
was  obliged   I"  burrow    LSOOi  more  ;  anil  not  being  able  in  make  up 

ibis  money,  he  was  constrained  to  make  application  to  King  <  'buries 

II.  and  entreat  him.  in  inritr  SSStX  jir,i  mium  tat  loborum  <t  xii/n/ituum 
—that  a  prison  might  not  be  the  reward  of  SO  many  labours  anil  so 
much  expense.  This  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  1660,  to 
all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
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recommending  the  work,  and  earnestly  soliciting  pecuniary  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  its  distressed  and  embarrassed  author;  which 
was  followed,  three  years  after,  by  one  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  clergy,  on  the  same  behalf;  and, 
afterwards,  by  another  from  twenty-nine  English  and  Irish  prelates, 
earnestly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  this  great  man  to  sink 
under  his  labours,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments,  brought  on 
him  by  a  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  fon  the  honour  of  God, 
the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and  consequently  the  good 
of  mankind.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  the  king  and  the  clergy 
laid  this  so  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  so  warmly,  the  au- 
thor's embarrassments  should  still  continue  >  The  reason  seems  to 
have  been  this — the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer 
itself  emptied,  by  the  late  civil  wars. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  page  of  his  preface,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing complaint,  which  no  scholar  can  read  without  pain  of  heart : 
— '  Socios  quidem  habui  in  hoc  opere,  sed  perexiguo  tempore  me- 
cum  in  illo  commorantes,  nescio  an  dicam,  immensitate  laboris  plane 
exterritos.  Per  plures  annos,  jam  a?tate  provectus,  et  una  cum 
patrimonio  satis  competent!,  exhaustis  etiam  animi  viribus,  oculis 
caligautibus,  corporis  variis  in  hoc  opere  confractis,  et  dislocatis 
membris,  relictus  sum  solus,  sine  amanuensi,  aut  vel  correctore 
ullo.'  He  died  in  1685.  Some  copies  of  this  Lexicon  have  in  the 
title,  '  Londini,  Scott,  1686 ;'  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
re-impression  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  work."  (Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  268 — 
270.)  For  other  interesting  particulars  concerning  this  distinguish- 
ed but  ill-requited  scholar,  see  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  398 — 400.) 

2.  V.  Schindleri  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 
daicum,  Syriacum,  Talmudico-Rabbinicum,  et  Arabicum.  Hano- 
viae,  1612,  folio. 


§    d.    SYRIAC   GRAMMARS   AND    LEXICONS. 

%*  Professor  Hoffman  has  given  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Syriac 
Grammars  and  Lexicons  extant,  up  to  the  year  1823,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  inlcrsjjcrsed  with  bibliographical  and  critical  remarks.  The 
modern  grammarians  are  fifty-four  in  number  ;  and  the  lexicogra- 
phers, sixteen.  (Grammat."  Syriac.  pp.  36 — 59.)  Those  only  are  here 
noticed  which  are  most  easily  procurable,  and,  in  his  judgment,  most 
deserving  of  attention, 

1.  Theophili  Philippi  Christiani  Kaiseh  Commentarius,  quo 
Lingua?  Aramaics  Usus  adjudicanda  et  interpretanda  plura  Novi 
Testatnenti  loca,  ea  maxime  quae  parallela  sunt,  novis  exemplis 
defenditur.     Norimbergae,  1831,  8vo. 

2.  Caroli  Schaaf  Opus  Arama?um,  complectens  Grammaticara 
Chaldaicam  et  Syriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  versione 
Latina,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  &c.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1686,  12mo. 

The  Syriac  letters  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the 
work  affords  more  assistance  to  the  Chaldee  than  to  the  Syriac 
student.    .(Hoffmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  52.) 

3.  Christ.  Bencdicti  Michaelis  Syriasmus  ;  id  est,  Gramma- 
tica  Linguae  Syriacae,  cum  fundamentis  necessariis,  turn  paradig- 
matibus  penioribus,  turn  denique  ubere  syntaxi,  et  idiomatibus 
linguae,  instructa.     Hala?  Magdeburgicae,  1741,  4to. 

This  Grammar,  Prof.  Hoffman  states,  was  compiled  by  the  elder 
Michaelis  with  singular  industry  and  learning  from  the  Syriac  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  is  better  arranged,  as  well 
as  better  furnished  with  examples,  than  any  other  previous  gram- 
mar of  the  Syriac  language.     (Hoffmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  53.) 

4.  J.  D.  Michaelis  Grammatica  Syriaca.     Halae,  1784,  4to. 

This  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions and  alterations. 

5.  Joannis  Jahn  Elementa  Aramavcae,  seu  Chaldaeo-Syriaca? 
Linguae.  Latine  reddita,  et  nonnullis  acccssionibus  aucta,  ab 
Andr.  Fr.  Oberleitnek.     Vienna?,  1S20,  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn's  Grammar  of  the  Aramsean  Language  was  first 
published,  in  German,  in  the  year  1793.  An  imperial  edict  having 
enacted  that  the  Latin  language  should  exclusively  be  used  in  all 
schools  and  academies  within  the  Austrian  dominions,  Dr.  Ober- 
leitner  translated  Jahn's  treatise  into  Latin,  and  made  various  im- 
portant additions.  This  grammar  is  perspicuously  written,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

6.  A  Syriac  Grammar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  that  Language.  By  Thomas  Yeates.  London,  1821, 
8vo. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language ;  in  which  the 
Genius  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Prin- 
ciple of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1821,  12mo. 

8.  Andreae  Theophili  Hoffmanni  Grammatica?  Syriacae  Libri 
III.  cum  tribus  Tabulis  varia  Scripturae  Aramaica?  genera  exhi- 
bentibus.     4to.  Hate,  1827. 
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This  is  the  most  copious  as  well  as  (he  most  elaborate  treatise  on 
Syriac  Grammar  which  is  extant.  Prof.  Hoffmann  has  availed  him- 
self of  every  previous  accessible  help.  The  prolegomena  contain 
a  history  of  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department  of 
sacred  literature,  and  the  history  and  mode  of  writing  which  has 
obtained  at  different  times.  The  first  of  the  three  books  into  which 
this  Grammar  is  divided  treats  on  the  elements  or  characters  of  the 
Syriac  language  ;  in  the  second  are  discussed  the  different  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  the  third  is  appropriated  to  the  syntax,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  a  great  number  of  examples.  The  notes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  refer  to  the  best  authorities  ancient  and  modern, 
on  every  topic  of  Syriac  Grammar  ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a 
copious  Index. 

9.  Martini  Tiiostii  Lexicon  Syriacum  ex  inductione  omnium 
exemplorum  N.  T.  Syriaci  adornatum  ;  adjecta  singulorum  vo- 
cabulorum  significatione  Latina  et  Germanica  cum  Indice  tri- 
plici.     Cothenis  Anhaltinorum,  1623,  4to. 

Although  the  pronouns  and  particles  are  wanting  in  this  Lexicon 
(as  they  are  in  all  the  older  Lexicons  which  preceded  it),  yet  Tros- 
tius  has  done  much  in  accurately  investigating  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  every  word.     (Hoffmanni  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  57.) 

10.  JEgidii  GuTBinn  Lexicon  Syriacum,  continens  omnes 
N.  T.  Syriaci  dictiones  et  particulas.     Hamburgi,  1667,  12mo. 

11.  Caroli  Schaaf  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale,  omnes 
Novi  Testatnenti  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  illustrationem  mul- 
tas  alias  Syriacas,  et  linguarum  afnnium  dictiones  complectens, 
cum  necessariis  indicibus,  Syriaco  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nomi- 
num  propriorum  et  Gentilium  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1709,  4to. 

This  Lexicon  fully  answers  the  profession  made  in  the  title-page  ; 
and  the  reader  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  who  may  consult  it, 
will  rarely  be  disappointed.  (Hoffmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.)  The  work 
was  published  as  a  companion  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Testament  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  preface. 
Schaaf  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Tros- 
lius,  Gutbirius,  and  especially  of  the  Syriac  Lexicon  contained  in 
the  Heptaglott  Lexicon  of  our  learned  countryman  Edmund  Cas- 
tell.1 

12.  Lexicon  Syriacum  ab  Antonio  Zanolini  collectum,  voces 
omnes  quae  in  N.  T.  translatione  Syriacae  inveniuntur  complec- 
tens. Accedit  ejusdem  auctoris  Disputatio  de  Lingua  Syriaca, 
Versionibus  Syriacis  et  de  Maronitis,  quibus  praecipue  nunc  Lin- 
gua Syriaca  in  usu  est.     Patavii,  1742,  4to. 

This  work  was  composed  by  Dr.  Zanolini  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  seminary  at  Padua,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  Z.  has  not  specified  what  authorities  he  con- 
sulted. Prof.  Hoffmann  states  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  use  of  Schaaf 's  Lexicon.    (Gramm.  Syr.  p.  59.) 


§    4.    ARABIC  GRAMMARS  AND  LEXICONS. 

1.  Philippi  Guadagnoli  Breves  Arabicae  Linguae  Institu 
tiones.     Roma?,  1642,  4to. 

2.  Thoma?  Er penii  Grammatica  Arabica.  Cum  fabulis  Lok- 
mani,  et  excerptis  anthologia?  veterum  Arabia?  poetarum,  Ara- 
bice  et  Latine.  Interprete  Alberto  Schultens.  Lugduni  Bata- 
vorum, 1748,  1767,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1636, 
in  4to.     Those  of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  best. 

3.  Thoma?  Erpenii  Rudimenta  Linguae  Arabica?.  Florile- 
gtum  sententiarum  et  Clavem  dialectorum  adjecit  Albertus  Schul- 
tens.    Lugduni  Batovorum,  1770,  4to.     Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  Rules 
are  illustrated  by  Authorities  from  the  best  Writers.  By  John 
Richardson.     London,  1776,  4to. 

5.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  1810, 
2  tomes,  Svo.  Seconde  Edition,  corrigee  et  augmentee.  Paris, 
1831,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

"  An  immortal  work,  which  consigns  to  obscurity,  by  its  superior 
lustre,  all  previous  works  of  the  same  nature  :  and  which  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  forms  of  wwds,  the  idiom,  and  the  syntax  of 
the  Shemitish  languages,  than  has  been  cast  before  for  many  cenr 
turies.  By  this  work,  which  contains  462  pages  of  syntax,  Gesenius 
has  been  substantially  aided  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hebrew 
Grammar  ;  and  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  to  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  (though  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dili- 
gent student  without  the  aid  of  this  work,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  him), 
are  seen,  without  a  knowledge  of  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Syntax,  only 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  De  Sacy  has  placed  them  in  the  meri- 
dian sun.  That  a  work,  which  was  not  designed  to  have  the  most 
remote  bearing  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  should  be  thus  made 
to  contribute  in  a  signal  manner  to  their  illustration,  ought  surely 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who 

i  Castell's  Syriac  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Gottin  en  in  1788,  in  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume,  small  4to. 
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can  overrule  the  designs  of  men  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes."  (Stuart's  Dissertations  on  studying  the  original  Lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  p.  84.)  The  Becond  volume  of  the  Becond  edi- 
tion is  enlarged  By  the  addition  of  nearly  fifty  pages,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Prosody  and  Versification  of  the  Andys.  This  dissertation 
was  announced  tor  sale,  apart  from  the  work,  for  the  acoonvnoda- 
tion  of  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

6.  Institutiones  Grammatical  Arabics,  auctore  Antonio  An  yda. 
Vindobona;,  1813,  4to. 

7.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingua;  Arabics;:  acccdunt 
Sentential  ct  IVarrationes  Arabica;,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico- 
Latino.  Auctore  Ern.  Frid.  Car.  Roam  m  i  i.i.kuo,  Theol.Doct 
ct  in  Acidemia  Lipsiensi  Prof,  ordinario.     Lipsiaj,  1818,  4to. 

Of  tlie  very  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  language  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Latin  language,  this  of  Professor  Ro- 
seiuiw'iller  is  considered  the  best  The  author  has  made  great  use 
Of  Saey's  ( ! raumiaire  Arabe  ;  am!  the  Ohrestniiialhy,  or  selection 
of  passages  from  Arabic  writers,  enhances  the  value  of  his  publi- 
cation. 

8.  J.  A.  VrLLF.ns  Grammatics  Arabics  Elcmenta  et  Forma- 
rum  Doctrina,  per  Tabulas  descripta.  In  usum  pnelecdonum. 
Bonna>,  1832,  4to. 

9.  Antonii  Gieexn  Thesaurus  Lingua;  Arabics;  scu  Lexi- 
con Arabicuin  Latinum.     Mcdiolani,  1632,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  correctness  to  the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

10.  Jacobi  Golii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  contextual  ex 
probatioribus  orientes  Lexicographis.  Accedit  Index  Latinus 
copiosissimus,  qui  Lexici  Latino-Arabici  vicem  explere  possit. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1653,  folio. 

"  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrarj 
of  the  words,  the  definitions  given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typogra- 
phical execution — are  all  in  the  first  style  of  accuracy  and  eleg 
(Bibliog.  Diet  vol.  iv.  p.  7.)  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon  has 
been  announced,  with  very  important  additions  and  corrections,  by 
Professor  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  whose  edition  is  expected  to  form  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto. 

11.  Jacobi  Sciieidii  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1769,  4to. 

12.  Johannis  J  aii x  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chrestomathiffi 
Arabicse  accommodatum,  ct  Chrestomatlria  Arabica.  Vindobona:, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  in  Which  their  dates, 
&c.  are  particularly  specified. 


§   5.    EGYPTIAN"    OHA.MMARS    AND     LEXICON'S. 

1.  Lexicon  ^Egyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  illius  Lingua; 
monumentis  summo  studio  collcctum  a  Maturino  Veyssiere  La 
Croze.  Edcntibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofrcdo  Worax. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1775,  4to. 

2.  Christiani  Scholtz  Grammatica  iEgyptiaca  utriusque  dia- 
lecti:  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edidit  Carolus  Godofredus 
Woinr..     Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778,  4t<>. 

These    piiblieations    are    not   of  eniiunon    oeeurreiiee.    and    have 

acquired  additional  value  ajnee  various  fragments  of  the  ani  ieni 
Coptic  and  Bahidic  versions  of  the  .New  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished. Pre\  ioualy  to  the  set  enteentb  century,  Egyptian  liu 
was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe, and  might  possibly  have  been 
still  disregarded)  if  the  celebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  I  >e 
la  Valle  had  not  brought  to  Home,  from  Egypt,  among  other  curi- 
osities, some  Coptic  or  Egyptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  gave  the 
perusal  to  Athanasius  hurcher,  a  voluminous  but  very  indifferent 
writer  in  regard  to  solidity  and  fidelity.  Kircher,  however,  hai  the 
mi  rn  of  being  the  first  who  published  a  bunk  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  under  the  title  Lingua  JEgyptiaca  Restituta  Romas, 
1643)  Ito.),  which  was,  in  fact,  notiung  but  the  manuscript  dic- 
tionary or  vocabulary  of  De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petnuus,  who  bad 
been  in  Egypt  in  the  same  century,  enriched  Europe  with  several 
valuable  manuscripts;  and  he.  well  understanding  the  l 
tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  literature,  had 
he  mel  with  proper  encouragement ;  but  he  could  nowhere  find  it. 
Dot  e\  i  n  in  London,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  language.  Happily  Ins  manuscripts  were  sold  to 
the  elei  tor  of  Brandenburg,  and  placed  in  Ins  library  at  Merlin. 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Cross,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished 
themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  tongue.  The  former  met  with  encon 
m  and  preferment  in  England,  and  printed  at  Oxii.nl,  m 
1716,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic  or  Lowi 
tian  dialect  He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  al  London,  in  1731. 
But  being  unacquainted  with  the  Bahidic  or  1  ptJ  in  d  a 


bit,  he  mistook  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaidic  manuscripts,  in  the  Bod» 
leian  library,  fiir  faulty  Coptic  ones.  La  Croze,  being  librarian  to 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  and  having  free  aei  i  ss  m  the  Egypt 
tian  manuscripts  of  Petraeus  in  that  library,  compiled  from  these 
and  some  other  manuscript!  a  valuable  dictionary,  which  he 
finished  in  IVJ-,'.  He  was  much  assisted  in  this  umlenaking  by 
Dr.  Jablmiski.  a  learned  professor  al  Frankfort,  who  collected  seve- 
ral materials  lor  him  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  ihe  king 
of  France,  at  Paris.  Dr.  Jablonski  gave  La  Croze  the  lirst  hint  lhat, 
besides  ihe  Coptic  dialeet.  there  was  another  ol  I  Ipper  Egypt,  whieh 

is  now  commonly  called  the  Bahidic  or  Thebaidic  dialect  He  sent 
him  likewise  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  of  this  kind  (No.  393. 
Huntington  in  the  Bodleian  library),  De  Mysteriis  Literarum  <ir,i- 
carum,  from  which  La  Croze  took  Colleclionem  vocum  quarundam 
Sahidicarvm,  which  is  annexed  to  Ins  Dictionary.  Jablonski,  who 
mi  Ins  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscripts,  communi- 
cated iliem  to  hie  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king  of  Prussia;  who  being  furnished  with  ihe  manuscripts 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze,  wrote,  in  1750,  an  Egyp- 
tian Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vols.  4to.  Several  learned 
men  wished  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammar  might  be 
published,  but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  furnished  with  Egyp- 
tian types,  nr  who  would  hazard  the  undertaking  :  till,  at  last,  ihe 
university  of  Oxford,  on  a  imble  principle  of  public  spun,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  business  in  hand.  When  the  Dictionary  was 
printing,  Dr.  Woide  was  desired  to  make  some  additions  to  it;  but 
this  not  beiim  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  work  was 
printed  oflj  he  could  extend  Ins  remarks  to  three  letters  only  ;  and, 
to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful,  he  added  an  index. 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  two  4to. 
vols,  immediately  alter  the  Dictionary,  but  it  being  found  too  volu- 
minous, Dr.  Woide  very  properly  abridged  it;  and  the  work,  so  lar 
from  losing  by  its  abridgment,  has  gained  very  considerably ;  for 
Dr.  VV.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  improved  the  Gram- 
mar by  means  of  manusoripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grammar.  The 
Sahidic  part,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Grammar,  was  en- 
tirely supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  this  Crammar ; 
first  thai  the  rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  supported  by  ex- 
amples, quoted  from  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts;  secondly, 
that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  entire  Btrangers.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  lx.  p.  1. 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowycr,  vol.  ix.  pp.  9 — 11.) 

3.  Pauli  Ernesti  .1  v iu.onski i  Collectio  et  Explicatio  Vocum 
iEgyptiacaruin,  quarum  mentio  apud  Scriptores  Veteres  occurrit, 
Apud  Jablonskii  Opuscule,  Tom.  I.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1804, 
8vo. 

Jablonski  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  various  disquisitions 
whieh  are  collected  in  Ins  Opuscula  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix),  he  laboured  for  many 
vears  at  an  Egyptian  Clnssary,  in  which  lie  collected  in  alpha  tx  li- 
ra! order,  and  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Dialed,  all  the 
Egyptian  words  dispersed  in  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  also  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (The 
latter  are  about  fifty  in  number.)  On  Ins  death,  corrected 
of  many  of  Ins  dissertations  and  some  of  his  iMSS.  were  Bent  to  ihe 
celebrated  critic  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden;  where,  afler  various 
impediments,  they  were  al  length  published  by  Prof.  Te Water,  in 
four  volumes,  <svo.  between  the  years  1804  and  1818, 

This  Egyptian  Clnssary.  which  forms  the  entire  lirst  volume  of 
Jablonski  s  Opuscula,  is  pronounced  by  M.  Quatremere  (the  moat 
competent  judge  in  Europe  of  Buch  subjects]  to  be  the  completes! 
wurk  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  to  evince  the  most  pro- 
found erudition;  though,  in  some  instances,  he  seems  m  have  been 
rather  too  desirous  of  displaying  Ins  Coptic  learning,  and  has 
hazarded  man;,-  improbable  etymologies.  Important  as  th 
sary  is  m  itself,  us  value  is  -really  enhanced  by  the  editorial 
labours  of  Prof  Te  Water;  who,  in  addition  lo  a  preface  contain- 
ing many  inti  resting  details  respecting  Jablonski's  life  and  w 
ami  especially  concerning  the  Glossary,  has  contributed  numerous 
very  learned  notes,  together  with  a  supplement  containing 

ii  words  as  had  escaped  ihe  researches  of  Jablonski.    Qua- 
tremere., Recherches  sur  la  Langue  el   Liiierature  de   II 
PP  "■'■ 

Mr.  Taltam  has  also  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  Egyptian 
Lexicon  by  Lb  Croze,  Scholtz,  and  Woide  above  noticed,  which  had 
become  extremely  rare;  incorporating  the  results  of  all  the  moat 
I   ryptian  Literature. 

■I.   Fr.  A.  Guil.  Spoiiji  de  Lingua  ct  Literis Vctcrum    1' 
oruin.     Accedonl   Grammatica  atque  Glossarium   /Egyptiacum, 
Bdidil  ct  absnlvil  (i.  Sevlf.irth.      LipM.-e,   1886,  -Ito. 

6.  A  compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Langus 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects;  with  Observations 
mi  the  Bashmoric  :  together  with  Alphabets  and  Numerals  ia 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters ;  and  s  few  explana- 
tory Observations.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  M.A.  With 
an  Appendix  consisting  of  the  Rudiments  ofs  Dictionary  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Language,  in  the  Enchorial  Character.  By 
',  oi  so,  M.D.     London,  1880,  8vo. 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 
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§    6.    ETHIOPIC   GRAMMAR   AND   LEXICONS. 

1.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Grammatica  Lingua?  Amharica?  (vel  ^Ethio- 
picffi),  qua?  vernacula  est  Hebessinorum.  Francofurti  ad  Moe- 
num,  1698,  folio  ;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinum.  Francofurti 
ad  Mcenum,  1698,  folio. 

This  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Ludolph's 
Amharic  Grammar. 

3.  Jobi  Ludolphi  Lexicon  iEthiopico-Latinum.  Franco- 
furti ad  Moenum,  1698,  folio. 


§    7.    PERSIAN  GRAMMARS  AND  LEXICONS. 

1.  Ludovici  de  Dieu  Rudimenta  Linguae  Persica?  :  accedunt 
duo  priora  capita  Geneseos  ex  Persica  translatione  Jacobi  Tawusi. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1639,  4to. 

2.  Angeli  a  S.  Joseph  Gazophylacium  Linguae  Persarum. 
Amstelodami,  1684,  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  Sir  William 
Jones.     London,  1809, 4to.     Seventh  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in4lo. :  in 
that  of  1809  the  orthography  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  improved  edition  of  Richardson's 
Persian  Dictionary.  Sir  W.  Jones's  Grammar  forms  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Francisci  de  Dombat  Grammatica  Lingua?  Persicse ;  acce- 
dunt dialogi,  historia?,  sentential,  et  narrationes  Persicse.  Vienna?, 
1804,  4to. 

5.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Lumsden, 
LL.D.     London,  1811,  2  vols.  Small  folio. 


6.  Francisci  Wilken  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingual 
Persarum,  cum  Chrestomathia  et  Auctario  ad  Chrestomathiam. 
Lipsiae,  1805  ;  two  parts,  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  ;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations.  By  John  Richardson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  A  new  Edition, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.     London,  1806-1810,  2  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  great  and  elaborate  work  appeared  at  Ox- 
ford and  London  in  1777,  in  one  large  folio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  revised  it  throughout,  corrected  the  orthography  of  every  word, 
and  enlarged  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  numerous  additions, 
which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  make.  As  the  bulk 
and  price  oi'this  work  rendered  it  accessible  to  comparatively  few 
students  of  Persian,  Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  from  it  an  abridgment, 
entitled  a  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  which  was 
printed  at  London  iti  1810,  in  8vo. 

8.  Outlines  of  Persian  Grammar,  with  Extracts.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  8vo. 

These  outlines  were  originally  published  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  author's  "  view  has  evidently 
been,  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
No  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  for  a  show  merely  of  eru- 
dition ;  when,  in  reality,  it  can  be  of  use  for  nothing,  but  to  distract 
and  impede  the  learner."  (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  May, 
1822,  p.  329.) 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
elementary  works  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Profes- 
sor Lee's  Sylloge  Eibrorum  Orientalium,  quibus  Linguarum 
Biblicarum  Studiosi  maximo  cum  fructu  utiqueant.  (Cantabri- 
gia?,  1821, 8vo.)  In  this  manual,  Prof.  Lee  has  particularly  specified 
those  treatises  which  are  most  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMMENTATORS,    INTERPRETERS,    AND    PARAPHRASTS    ON    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


A  complete  History  of  Commentators  would  require  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordinary  dimensions.  The  present  list  is  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  account  of  the  Principal  Commenta- 
ries and  Critical  JJ'orks  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at 
length,  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Rosenm  Her,  Dorscheus,  and  Simon,  noticed  below. 
Father  Simon's  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (pp.  416 
— 466,  4to.  1680)  also  contains  many  valuable  strictures  on  the 
Expositors  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
commentators  are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369 — 931.;  in  Emesti's  Institu- 
te Intcrpretis  Novi  Testament!,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278 — 311. ; 
in  Morus's  Acroases  Academics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204 — 340.  ;  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  8vo.)  ;  by 
Rambach,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae,  pp.  663 — 726.;  by 
Professor  Keil,  in  his  Elementa  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti 
(8vo.  Leipsic,  1811),  p.  159.  et  seq. ;  and  by  Professor  Beck,  in 
his  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis  (8vo. 
Lipsiae,  1803),  part  i.  p.  168.  et  seq. 

1.  Jo.  Georg.  Rosenmulleri  Historia  Interpretationis  Libro- 
rum Sacrorum  in  Ecclesia  Christiana ;  ab  Apostolorum  setate  ad 
Literarum  Instaurationem.  Hildburghusse  et  Lipsiae,  1795-1814, 
5  parts,  8vo. 

2.  Joh.  Georg.  Dorschei  Biblia  Numerata,  seu  Index  Speci- 
alis  in  Vetus  Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum  Capi- 
ta, et  Commata.     Francofurti,  1674,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  a  list  of  commentators  (four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  in  number),  with  references  to  their  several  books,  chap- 
ters, and  pages,  in  which  they  have  illustrated  any  book,  chapter, 
or  verse,  and  even  every  word,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  word  "  Elohim,"  for  instance,  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty  references.  An  edition  of  the  Biblia  Enttmerala  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  with  numerous  additions,  by  J.  Gramm, 
son-in-law  of  the  original  author.  (Biogr.  Universelle,  torn.  xi. 
p.  598.) 

3.  Histoire  Critique  des  Principaux  Commentateurs  du  Nou- 
veau  Testament,  depuis  le  Commencement  du  Christianisme 
jusques  a  notre  Terns.  Par  le  Pere  Simon.  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4to. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

§    1.    GENERAL     TREATISES     ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Abichtii  (Jo.  Georg.)  Ars  distinct^  Legendi  et  Interpre- 
tandi  Scripturam  Sacram  Veteris  Testamenti.    Lipsia?,  1 710,  8vo. 

2.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis,  Usibus  Academicis  accom- 
modata  ab  Antonio  Arigler.     Vienna?,  1813,  8vo. 

A  learned  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  author,  as  well  as  Jahn,  was  a  Romanist  professor,  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  works  of  both  have  been  prohibited  within  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

3.  Benner  (Joh.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  Hermeneutica? 
Sacra?  inservientium.     Francofurti  et  Giessa?,  1753,  12mo. 

4.  Joh.  Benedicti  Carpzov  Prima?  Linea?  Hermeneutica?  et 
Philologia?  Sacra?  cum  Veteris,  turn  Novi  Testamenti,  brevibus 
aphorismis  comprehensa?.     Helmstadii,  1790,  8vo. 

5.  Chladenii  (Martini)  Institutiones  Exegetica?.  Witte- 
bergae,  1725,  8vo. 

6.  Danhaueri  (Joh.  Conradi)  Hermeneuticae  Sacra,  sive 
Methodus  exponendarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Argentorati, 
1684,  8vo. 

7.  Sinopsi  della  Ermeneutica  Sacra,  o  dell'  Arte  di  ben  inter- 
pretare  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  del  Professore  G.  Bernardo  De  Rossi. 
Parma,  1819,  8vo. 

8.  Ernesti  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interprets  Novi  Testamenti, 
8vo.     Lipsiae,  1761,  1809,  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Er- 
nesti's  admirable  little  manual ;  but  the  prefatory  remarks  and 
some  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Amnion  must  be  read  with  great  caution, 
as  they  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  sobriety  and  discretion. 
Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Professor  Morns,  en- 
titled "Acroases  super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamenti,"  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  between  1795  and  1797,  in  8vo. ;  they  relate  only 
to  part  of  Ernesti's  volume,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  matter 
respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


[Paht  II.  Cuap.  V. 


An  accurate  English  translation  of  the*  whole  of  Ernesli'a  Institutlo, 
with  valuable  corrective  notes,  by  the  li<-\ .  C.  II-  TerrOT,  MA., 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832-33,  in  tw?  volumes,  small  8vp. 
forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  ••  li;l>li<:il  Cabinet." 

9.  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  frond  the  Latin  of  J 
A.  Ernt'sti.  accompanied  with  Kotos.  By  Moses  Stiaiit,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Aadover.  12 mo.  Anflovci  (Massachusetts!)  1852.  London, 
1827,  12mo. 

A  translation  of  jxiri  of  the  preceding  treatise.  The  work  of 
Ernesti,  mi  passing  through  the  hands  of  its  translator,  has  under- 
gone some  alterations.  Some  ihings  have  been  omitted  ;  notes  have 
been  added  where  tin'  subject  appeared  to  require  further  elucida- 
tion ;  ami  copious  extracts  arc  t r.m-.la i i-il  from  Morus'a  Acroases, 

as  well  as  from  Beck's.M graramata  Eiermeneutices  NoviTesta^ 

menti,  ami  Keil's  Elements  Hermeneulices  Novi*Festamenti,  no- 
ticed below.  The  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  Ins  increased  the  utility  of  this  little  manual  by 
adding  some  valuable  observations,  the  result  of  bis  own  reading. 

Kt.  Mattliire  Flacii  Ulyrici  Clavis  Scripture  Sacra,  seu  de 
Sertnone  Sacrartun  Literarum.     Jena',  1674,  folio. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Protestant  treatises 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Various  editions  of  it  were 
printed  at  Basle  between  the  years  1567  and  1629:  it  was  also 
printed  at    Leipsic,  in  1695,  ami  at  Erfurt,  in  1719;  hut  VValchius 

siaie-  the  Jena  edition  of  lti"l  to  !»■  the  lust.  The  "Claws"  of 
Flacius  oonsists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  the  words  anil  tonus  of  expression,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second  contains  numerous  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  style  of  Scripture 
difficulties,  and  mode  of  surmounting  them,  &e. 

11.  FiiAMKii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Pradectiones  Hcrmeneuticse  ad 
viam  dexlre  indagandJ  et  exponendi  Sensum  Scriptural  Sacra;. . .  . 
Adjecta  est  in  fine  Brevis  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacratn  cum 
fructu  legendl  Inafitutio.     Hals,  1717,  8vo. 

12.  FiiAMKii  (Aug.  Hcrm.)  Commentatio  de  Scopo  Libro- 
rum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.     Hate,  1724,  8vo. 

13.  Fiiamkii  (Aug.  Herm.)  Christus  8.  Scriptur*  Nucleus. 
Accodunt  tree  Meditationes  cognati  Argumenti.  Ex  Germanico 
in  Latinutn  Bermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischo vius.  Hala;,  1724, 
8vo. 

14.  F n  v  n  ■/.  1 1  (Wolfgangi)  Tractatus  Thcologicus  novus  et 
perspicuus  de  Intcrpretatioiie  Sacrarutn  Literarum.  Wittcberga;, 
1618,  4to.   1708,  Bvo.  (best  edition.) 

15.  Glassii  (Salonioni.s)  Philologia  Sacra,  his  temporibus 
accommodata.  1'ost  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  Lucem  emimnm, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  novi  plane  opens  forinam  redacta  a  Georg. 
Laurent.  Battcro.  Tomi  secundi,  sectio  posterior. — Hermeneu- 
tica  Sacra.     Lipsia;,  1797,  8vo, 

This  volume,  as  already  noticed  in  page  73.  is  a  corrected  edi- 
tion of  that  part  of  Glass  s  Philologia  Sacra  which  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as 
u  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title-page  :  and  such  in  elfed  it  is, 
the  alterations  and  additions  being  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  a 
new  publication.  Ii  is  unquestionably  of  great  value,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  of  these  pages  with  many  important  observations 
and  explanations  of  Scripture;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
characterized  by  that  Licentiousness  of  interpretation  which  so 
eminently  marks  many  of  the  modern  divines  of  Germany,  that  the 
student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  wkh  respect  to  Pro- 
l>  bkk  Bauer's  volume. 

16.  Enchiridion    Heriiieiieuticie   Generalis  Tahulartlin   Veteris 

ct  Novi  Foederis,    Anthcre  Johanna  .1  uur.    \  ienna,  1812,  8vo, 

17.  Appendix  Heimeiieiitii  •.■!•,  sen  I']  \ercit:itio|ics  E  \egrtie:e. 
Auctore  .lobanne  .Iuin.  Fasciculi  II.  Vatirinia  de  Messil. 
\ 'ieniia-,  1818-16,  BVO. 

18.  Infciitutioiics  lleriiicnciitic:e  Script 1 1 r.'i •  Sacra  Veteris  Tea- 
tainenii,  ijuas  Joannes  Nepomucenus  Ai.Mi.ii,  juxta  Systems 
Theologus  ooviaaime  pra  criptum  concinnatas,  tertiam  edidit. 
Pesani  [Pest,  in  Hungary],  1887,  '•'>  tonus,  s\(). 

The  firs)  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1  mot.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  theology  which  is  taught  in  thai  aiversity 
of  Vienna  having  been  introduced  into  that  of  Pest,  Professor  Ubei 
re-modelled  and  rat  ised  his  work,  in  order  to  render  ii  conformable 
to  that  system.  The  tirsi  volume  contains  a  summary  of  Biblical 
Archasology ;  the  second,  an  introduction  to  tin' several  books  ol 
the  old  Testament ;  and  the  third,  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
mid  an  exegencal  elucidation  ol  various  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament 

18.  institutiones  BTermeneutics  Scriptui  Testes' 

menti,  quaa  Joannes  Nep.  Albbb,  juxta  Systema  Theologus 
iiom-  lime  pnescriptum  concmnatas,  edidit  Pestini,  L818,  8 
Joini*,  8vo. 


The  first  volume  contains  general  rules  of  interpretation,  a  gene- 
ral introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
apology  li.r  them  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  comprise  a  special 
introduction  to  the  various  hooks,  and  an  exegetical  exposition  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  passages. 

Throughout  both  this  and  the  preceding  work.  Professor  Vlber 
evinces  himself  to  be  an  able  and  vehement  adversary  of  the  mo- 
dern school  of  German  neolog 

20.  Thorns  Hint  de  Usu  Dialectorum,  ac  pWcipue  Arabic.T, 
in  Hebraico  Codice  iutcrprctando,  Oratio.     Oxonii,  1748,  4to. 

21.  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Fosdaris. 

Scripsit  Chiistianus  Daniel  Bkckius.  Pars  Prima,  llermeneu- 
tice  N.  T.  universa.     Lipsia',  1803,  8vo. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  An  English  translation  of  it, 
so  far  as  n  has  been  published,  is  ^  1  \ < - 1 1  in  the  lirst  volume  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  "Biblical  Repertory,"  Princeton    New  Jereej  .  1825,  *\o 

22.  Kkii.ii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.)  Elemcnta  Hermeneutices 
Novi  Testamenti,  Latino  reddita  a  Christ.  Aug.  Godefr.  Emmer- 
ling.      Lipsia;,  1811,  8vo. 

23.  Hierolexicon,  she  Sacrum  Dictionarium  Variorum  Sacra; 
Scriptural  Sensuum,  cum  LocorUm,  in  gjiibus  bos  patiuntur, 
Antiotationc  Opera  et  studio  Francisci  Philippi  L'Axoubttb. 
Lutetia;  Parisiorum,  1694,  8vo. 

A  book  mil  of  common  occurrence.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  three 
parts.  In  the  first  are  delivered  rules  for  interpreting  the  Bible; 
the  second  contains  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  several  l>ooks 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin  hexameter  verses;  and  the  last  part  of  the 
volume  contains  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  various  senses  of 
Scripture,  with  references  to  passages  which,  in  the  author's  judg- 
ment, admit  of  those  senses.  Some  of  his  interpretations  are  rather 
fanciful. 

24.  Langii  (Joachimi)  Hermcneutica  Sacra,  exhibena  pri- 
mum Genuinse  Interpretationis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Era- 
phatico  investigando ;  deindc  Idiomata  Sermonis  Mosaic),  Da- 
vidici,  ct  Propbetici,  necnon  Apostolici  et  Apocalypticj  ;  cum 
uheriori  ipsius  Praxeos  Exegetica:  appendlce.     Hala;,  1733,  8 vo. 

25.  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their 
Nature,  Interpretation,  and  some  of  their  most  Important  Doc- 
trines, preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  years 
1827-8.  To  which  are  annexed  two  Dissertations  ;  the  lirst  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Orthodox  Views  of  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  the  Rationalism  of  Germany  ;  the  second  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy  generally,  with  an  Original  Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  showing  that  the  whole  of  that  re- 
markable Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lee,  B.D.  [now  D.D.],  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

26.  Loescheu  (Val.  Em.)  Breviarium  Theologia;  Exegetica;, 
Legitimam  Scripture  Sacra;  Interpretationem  tradems.  Witte- 
bergte,  1719,  8vo. 

27.  Monspeuoeu  (Josephi  Juliani,  in  Universitate  Vitulobo- 
nensi  P.  O.)  Institutiones  Hermcneutica;  V.  T.  Pradectionibus 
Academicis  accommodata;.     Lovanii,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Institutio  Interprctis  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne 
Henrico  Paheau,  Littcrarum  Orientaliuin  Professore  in  Acade- 
tnia  Kheuo-Trajectina.     Trajeeti  ad  Kbenum,  1888,  8vo. 

A  very  valuable  compendium  of  the   principles  of  Sacred    Iler- 

liicneiilics. 

29.  Disputatio  de  Mythica  Saeri  I  "odicis  Intcrpretatioiie.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Henrico  Paheau.  Edith,  altera,  additaiiiento  et 
indicibus  ancte.     Trajeeti  ad  Rhenum,  1824,  8vo. 

This  trealise  contains  a  masterly  investigation  and  refutation  of 

the  notion  advocated  by  the  modern  school  of  German  neologistSi 
Ii  was  originally  a  prize  essay,  published  in  1814  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Teylenan  Society,  with  a  Dutch  translation.     In  this 

new  edition  the  learned  author  has  revised  and  corrected  Ins  trea- 
tise, and  has   enlarged    n    wilh  Valuable   additions   at    the   end.  and 

with  a  cop s  index. 

80.  PFIITKRl    (AugUSti)   Hermcneutica  Sacra,  si\e  Traclatio 

luculenta  de  Interpretation  Sacrarum  Literarum.     Dresdas,  1684, 

8vo.  Lip-ire,  1690,  iio. ;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  col- 
Lective  edition  pi  his  philological  works. 

81.  l'n'.iifKiii    (.loach.    Ehrcnfrid.)    Institutiones   Hernicneu- 

tic.e  Sacra,  veierimi  atque  recentiorum  el  propria  qnedana  pns* 

Cepta  coinplexa.      llrlalig.e.   1771,  8 Vtt 

83.     l>c    I'sii     l'bilonis    in    Intcrpretati..tie    .\ovi    Testamenti. 

Scripsit  Gnlielmns  S mm.     Marburgi,  is:ti,  s\o. 

:r.t.  The  Literal  Interpretation  of  Scripture  exposed.  By  T. 
Pell  1'i.att,  Esq.     London,  1881,  Bvo. 

••  This  pamphlet  is  little re  than  an  attack  on  a •  expositioM 

contained  in  the  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Divine  An- 
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thority  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Lord's  Day.  published  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson  [D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta],  and  an  Encomium 
on  the  Modes  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  certain  divines,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  soi-disanf  Studenis  of  Prophecy,  as  those 
who  have  called  men  back  to  the  literal  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture."— Congregational  Magazine,  May,  1831,  vol.  xiv.  p.  314.) 

34.  Rambachii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
ticai  Sacroe,  variis  observationibus  copiosissimisque  exemplis  bibli- 
cis  illustrate.  Cum  prafatione  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei.  Jena?,  1723, 
8vo. 

35.  Seemilleri  (Sebastiani)  Institutiones  ad  Interpretationem 
Sanctaj  Scripture,  seu  Hermeneutica  Sacra.  Augsburgi,  1771, 
8vo. 

35*.  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  or  the  Art  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion :  containing  Principles  and  Rules  for  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  aud  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  George  Frederick  Seiler, by  the  Rev.  William  Wright, 
LL.U.,  with  the  comments  of  the  Dutch  Professor  Jodocus  He- 
ringa,  and  additional  notes  by  the  Translator.  London,  1834,  8vo. 

36.  Skmleri  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Veteris  Tes- 
tament! Interpretationem.     Hala?  Magdeburgicae,  1773,  8vo. 

37.  Semleri  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Testa- 
ment! Interpretationem.  Illustrationis  exempla  multa  ex  epistola 
ad  Romanos  petita  sunt.     Hake  Magdeburgica?,  1767,  8vo. 

"  Liberal,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance;  if  it  be  deemed  liberality 
to  give  up  all  material  points  to  those  who  impugn  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  books." — Such  is  the  severe  but  just  censure  of  Bishop 
Blomfield  (Diss,  on  tbe  Tradit.  Knowl.  of  a  Promised  Redeemer, 
p.  123.)  on  the  first  of  these  works  of  Semler,  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  second.  On  the  value  of  this  heterodox  German 
critic's  labours,  see  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1825,  pp. 
277—279. 

38.  Turretini  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sacra?  Scripture  Inter- 
pretanda?  methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thuriorum, 
1728,  small  8vo.  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776,  8vo.  Also  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collective  works,  with  the 
author's  last  corrections. 

The  edition  of  1776  is  considered  the  best;  it  professes  to  be 
"restitutus  et  auctus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose 
remarks  are  certainly  valuable;  but  others  convey  doctrinal  inter- 
pretations which  Turretini  (or  Turretin  as  he  is  most  usually  termed) 
held  in  utter  abhorrence.  The  edition  of  1728  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred,  when  his  collective  works  cannot  be  consulted. 

39.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis  juxta  Formam  Studii 
Theologici  in  Imperio  Austriaco  prascriptam,  edita  a  Casparo 
UxTEitKiuciiER.     CEniponti,  1831,  8vo. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  Arigler's  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  No.  2. 
p.  97-,  supra,  with  which  the  editor  has  made  very  free,  altering 
some  things,  omitting  others,  and  adding  many  more,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  modern  standard  of  Romish  orthodoxy  established  in 
the  Austrian  dominions. 

40.  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Inter- 
pretation, in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  William  Vanmildert, 
D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Durham].     Oxford,  1815,  8vo. 

41.  Dissertatio  de  SS.  Scripturarum  Interpretatione,  secundum 
Patrum  commentarios.  Auctore  Daniele  Whitby.  Londini, 
1714,  8vo. 

42.  G.  B.  Winer  Oratio  de  Emendanda  Interpretatione  Novi 
Testamenti.     Lipsise,  1823,  8vo. 


§  2.  TREATISES  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  FIGURA- 
TIVE LANGUAGE,  AND  ON  THE  SPIRITUAL  AND  TYPICAL 
INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

1.  Rambachii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Commentatio  Hermeneutica 
de  Sensiis  Mystici  Criteriis,  ex  genuinis  principiis  deducta,  ne- 
cessariisque  cautelis  circumscripta.     Jena?,  1728  ;   1731,  8vo. 

2.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1824.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  History,  and  to  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the 
Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Bp.  J.  J. 
Conyhkare,  M.A.     Oxford,  1824,  8vo.     Price  10s.  6J. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  the  Scripture  itself. 
To  which  are  added,  four  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.A.  London,  1786, 
8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  valuable  and  pious  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  learned 
author's  parish  church  of  Nayland,  in  Suffolk  :  they  are  also  to  be 


found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Jones's  Theological,  Philosophi- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

4.  On  the  Historical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Twenty  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1826,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hulse.  By  the  Rev.  Temple  Cuevallier,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1826,  8vo. 


The  subject  chosen  is  important  and  interesting,  and  has  been 
illustrated  with  ability  and  judgment.  (British  Critic,  October, 
1827,  p.  442.) 

5.  The  Nature  and  Use  of  a  Type.  By  George  Lavington 
[D.D.  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter],     London,  1724,  8vo. 

6.  A  Brief  View  of  the  Figures,  and  Explication  of  the  Meta- 
phors contained  in  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Brown. 
Edinburgh,  1803,  12mo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  the  au- 
thor's collected  smaller  works. 

7.  A  Key  to  open  the  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Benjamin  Keacii.  London,  1779, 
folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition  :  the  work  was  first 
published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  Metaphors  and  Types  are  spiritualized  almost  to  absurdity  :  still 
the  work  contains  good  materials,  which  persons  of  sober  judgment 
may  employ  to  advantage.  The  Introduction  was  translated  from 
Glassius's  Treatise  de  Typis  et  Metaphoris,  in  his  Philologia  Sacra. 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the  Tropes  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.     By  J.  Wood.     Bristol,  1831,  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  extracted  principally  from  the  introduction 
to  the  preceding  work  of  Reach. 

9.  Moyse  Devoile,  ou  l'Explication  des  Types  et  Figures  du 
Vieux  Testament.     Par  Jacob  Girard.     Geneve,  1670,  8vo. 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron ;  or,  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament  opened  and  explained.  By  T. 
Taylor,  D.D.     London,  1653,  4to. 

This  book  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  a  circumstance  that  marks  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  several  times  printed 
in  Germany.  It  contains  many  fanciful  analogies  ;  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  two  following  works. 

11.  The  Figures  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which 
Christ  and  the  Heavenly  Things  of  the  Gospel  were  preached 
and  shadowed  to  the  People  of  God  of  old ;  explained  and  im- 
proved in  sundry  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Mather.  Dublin, 
1673,  4to. 

11*.  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament :  an  Explanation  of 
the  Types  and  Figures,  by  which  Christ  was  exhibited  under 
the  Legal  Dispensation.  Re-written  from  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mather.  By  [Mrs.  Caroline  Wilson  (late  Fry)]  the  Author  of 
the  "Listener,"  &c     London,  1833,  2  vols.  12mo. 

12.  Grace  and  Truth;  or,  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of  the  Re- 
deemer displayed  in  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  most  Remarkable 
of  the  Types,  Figures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  William  Mac  Ewen.  Edinburgh,  1763,  12mo.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

13.  A  Popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types. 
By  John  Wilson.     Edinburgh,  1823,  8vo. 

14.  De  Symbolis  ac  Typis  Scriptural  Sacra?  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
tore S.  Rudelbach.     Hauniae,  1824,  8vo. 

The  author  does  not  stop  to  copy  his  predecessors  ;  he  endeavours 
to  give  a  solid  foundation  to  his  discussion.  After  fixing  the  general 
nature  of  a  Symbol  and  Type,  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
figurative  diction  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  relation  subsisting  in 
this  respect  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  proceeds  to 
apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Symbols  and  Types.  He  allows 
those  prophetic  images  only  to  be  real  Types,  which  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  ulterior 
state  of  the  Church ;  and  requires  that  such  fulfilment  be  indicated 
in  express  terms  in  the  New  Testament.  (Revue  Encyclopedique, 
Novembre,  1826,  p.  410.) 

15.  The  Character  and  Offices  of  Christ  illustrated  by  a 
Comparison  with  the  Typical  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  John  Crombie,  A.M.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

16.  Typical  Instruction  considered  and  illustrated,  and  shown 
to  be  suited  to  all,  but  particularly  to  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
By  John  Peers,  A.M.     London,  1828,  8vo. 
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§   3.    TIIEATISKS    OV    THE     IXTF.H  Tit  KT  AT  I  OX    OF    BCBIPT1   I:  I 
1-AitAHLES,    I'HOVKltlls,   AM>    promises. 

1.  G.  A.  Van  Limburg  Bjutoweb  de  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

2.  Wessclii  Sciioltev  Diatribe  tie  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi. 
Delphi*  Batavorum.  1827,  8vo. 

The  order  pursued  in  each  of  these  treatises  is  similar,  hut  the 
mode  of  discussing  the  particular  topics  is  somewhat  different 
Bach  consists  of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  arc  considered  the 
nature  of  a  parable,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  the  pa- 
rables of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  divided.  The  second  part  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  parables;  and  each  treatise  contains  many 
remarks  peculiar  to  itself 

3.  Dc  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poctica  Commentatio. 
Auctore  A.  H.  A.  S<  hult/.k.     Gottinga;,  1827,  4to. 

4.  De  Parabolarum  Natura,  Interpretatione,  Dbu.  Juvenibus 
jMitissiinnin  Theologis  cultoribua  aperuit  Augustus  Friderieus 
I  nc.i.ii.     Lipsus]  >  828,  8vo. 

5.  Martini  Dklb.ii  Adagialia  Vctcris  ac  Novi  Tcstamenti. 
Lugduni,  1614-18,  2  tomes,  4to. 

C.  Joannis  Dhisii  Adagia  Hebraica.  Apud  Crit.  Sacr.  torn, 
viii.  folio. 

7.  Andrea?  Bcbotti  Adagialia  Sacra  Novi  Tcstamenti  Graco- 
Latina,  selecta  atipie  exposita.     Antverpite,  1629,  4to. 

8.  Joannis  VoBSTIl  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  Novi  Testament?. 
In  Crenii  Opusculorum  Fasciculo  III.  Roterodami,  18mo.  Also 
in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusden,  dc  Dialectis  Nov.  Test. 
pp.  168—252. 

9.  The  Wells  of  Salvation  opened  ;  or,  a  Treatise  discovering 
the  Nature,  Preciousness,  and  Usefulness  of  Gospel  Promises, 
and  Rules  for  the  Application  of  them.  By  William  Spubstowe. 
London,  1655,  8vo.     Reprinted  at  London,  1814,  12mo. 


§  4.   TBEATISES  ox  THE   ixtebpbetatiox  OF   SCEIPTUB2 
PIIOPIIECIES. 

1.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  the  several  Ages  of 
the  World.  To  which  are  added  four  Dissertations.  1.  The 
Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  ;  2.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ancients  before  Christ,  upon  the  Circumstances  and  Conse- 
qoeneea  of  the  Fall;  3.  The  Blessing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.;  4. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  By  Thomas  Sukhlock,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London.     Fourth  edition.     London,  1744,  8vo. 

2.  Campegii  Vitbinch  Typus  Doctrinse  Prophctica:.  Fra- 
ncckera;,  1708,  8vo. 

3.  Aug.  Hcrm.  Fraxckii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophe- 
tarum,  I.  Gencralis,  II.  Specialis  ad  Lectionem  Joiue,  qusj  in  re- 
liquis  exemplo  esse  poaril  :  Utrique  directs  ad  comparanaam  0 
prophetis  agnitionem  Jesu  Christi.     Hake,  1724,  8vo. 

1.  Christian]  Augusti  Ciusn  Ilvpomncinata  ad  Thcologiam 
Propheticam.     Lipaue,  1764-71-78,  3  parts,  8vo. 

A  work  \ery  little  known  in  this  country.  The  first  cart  or  vo- 
lume comprises  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Prophecy: 
the  other  two  volumes  contain  illustrations  of  the  principal  pre- 
dictions in  the  obi  Testament,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Pro- 
phecies oi  Isaiah,  inclusive.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  oi  <  !ambridge. 

5.  Hcrinanni  Vtssiti  Prslectiones  de  Methodo  Prophetica, 
sen  de  Argumento  Prophetiarum  Veteris  et  Ndvi  Tcstamenti  ac 

lltriusijiie  periodis.      QuiDUS    accedinit   Simmies  Acailemiei  qua- 

tuor.     Leovardia,  11  ;:>,  4to. 

(i.  The  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,  in 
a  Coarse  of  Bighl  Sermons,  preached  hefbre  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Hampton,  M. A. 
liv  George  Richabm,  [D.D.J     Oxford,  1800,8m 

7.  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  with  References  to 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  .NrW  Testaments.  By  the  Ray.  William 
Jons,  M.  \.     in  \  ni.  XL  of  his  Theological,  Philosophical, and 

Miscellaneous   \\ 

B.    The    Fulfilling   of  the   Scriptures.       Bv   I!  ihcit    Fi.i.mim;. 

London,  1726,  folio. 

9.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remark- 
ably fulfilled,  and  at  this  tune  arc  fulfilling  in  the  World.  Bj 
Thomas  Nkwtow,  U.K.,  Bi  hop  of  Bristol.     London,  1769  oi 

I  '66,  '•!  VOUS.  8*0.      Various   subsequent    editions  in  9   vols.  8vo. 
and   Lima,  ;  also  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

10.  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy.     By  the  Rev.  Henry 


Kett,  B.D.  Oxford,  1799,  3  vols.  12mo.  and  various  subse- 
quent editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies  :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Pre- 
dictions contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.A.  Macclesfield,  1795  ;  and  numerous 
subsequent  editions. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  larger  or 
more  expensive  works  on  this  subject. 

12.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  William  Bengo 
Collteii,  D.D.     London,  1811,  8vo. 

13.  A  Manual  of  Prophecy  ;  or,  a  Short  Comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Events  by 
which  they  were  fulfilled.  In  which  are  introduced  several  new 
Observations  on    several  of  them,  and  particularly  on  ditlicult 

-  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Robebtb, 
A.M.     London,  1818. 

14.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fulltiled? 
arc  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  Of  1260  Years  ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apos- 
tasies ;  the  Reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 
Bv  George  Stanley  Faher,  B.D.  Fifth  edition.  London, 
1814-18,  3  vols.  8vo. 

15.  The  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy.  By  George  Stanley 
Fahek,  B.D.     London,   1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  (the  learned  author  has  announced)  is  designed  to 
supersede  entirely  the  preceding  treatise.  Mr.  Faber  has  endea- 
voured to  combine  together  the  various  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  treat  of  the  grand  double  pet 
seven  times;  a  period  coinciding  with  those  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  are  styled  by  Mr.  Mede  "  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy  .** 
In  the  present  more  extensive  work,  the  author  has  rectified  vari- 
ous errors  in  his  preceding  publications  on  Prophecy.  For  an 
analysis  of  it,  see  the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  vii.  pp.  328 
—343. 

16.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived 
from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Prophecy  ;  particularly  as  illustrated 
by  the  History  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recent  Tra- 
vellers. By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged. 
Edinburgh,  1832,  12mo.     Also  a  handsome  edition,  in  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  general  and  concise  sketch 
of  SUCh  of  the  prophecies  as  have  been  distinctly  foretold  and  clearly 

fulfilled,  and  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Very  many  illustrations  are  derived  from  the  disco- 
veries of  recent  voyagers  and  travellers.  The  subjects  discussed 
are,  Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,— the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  Jews, — the  land  ol  Jp> 
ilaa  and    the   circumjacent   countries, — and   predictions  relative   to 

the  Macedonian,  Tyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  Empires,  the  sut>- 
\  ersion  of  the  Jewish  State,  &c, — long  continued  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  Turkish  empire.  This  beautifully  printed 
volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  condensed 
UltO  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
multiplied  editions,  which  have  been  required  within  a  very  few 
years,  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  m  which  Mr.  Keith's 

work  is  deservedly  held. 

17.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the  Fulfilment  of 
Historical  Predictions,  traced  down  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity to  the  present  Time.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh, 18:{~,  2  \ols.   L2mOv  and  various  suhscipient  editions. 

The  portions  of  prophecy  illustrated   in  this  work  are.  Denials 

of  the  great  Images  and  of  the   lour  Beasts,  interpreted 

kingdoms,  and  of  the  Ram  and  He-Goat,  and  Ins  Literal  prophecy  of 

the  things  noted  in  (he  Scripture  of  Truth.    These  are  followed  by 

an   original    exposition   of  the    prophecies   Contained    ill   the    \ 

lypse.  in  many  parts  oi  Ins  work,  Dr.  Keith  has  with  great  felicity 
applied  the  history  of  the  infidel  Gibbon  to  the  fulfilment  oi  pro- 
phecy- "  Imons  the  expotinders  of  prophecy,  we  are  inclined  to 
assign  Mr.    Dr.    Keiths  nigh  place,      it  is  perfectly  true  thai  in 

sol f  Ins  \  lews  we  are  unable  to  go  along  with  him.  and  di-sent 

from  Miuie   of  Ins  conclusions.      But  H  is  rein  -hue   to  iiiecl  wilh  u 

writer,  who  treats  such  a  subject  in  a  cautious  and  reverent  man- 

uier.      There  is  no  presumptuous  attempting  In  peiielrale  inlo  what 

is  hidden,  no  rash  anticipation  of  future  history,  no  arrogant  assurap- 

ti i  the  prophetic  character,  and  no  impious  denunciation  ol  veu- 

•  ■n  those  who  acquiesce  no)  in  lus  views,  or  deny  bis  divine 
mission.  He  writes  every  where  in  the  very  best  spirit,  and  if  he 
does  nol  always  command  our  convictions,  he  uniformly  secures 
our  respect"    (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  Sept.  Is:!--'.  p,  r,:t.s.) 

18.  The    Scheme    and    Completion    of  Prophecy,  wherein   its 

and  Use,  together  with  its  Sense    and  Application 

grand  fundamental  Proof  of  Religion,  specially  adapted  to  all 
Periods  of  the  World,  and  all  Stages  of  the  Church,  are  consi- 
dered and  explained;  together  with sn Inquirj  into  the  shekinau 
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and  Cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  Visions  of  the  Pro- 
phets.    By  the  Rev.  John  Whitley,  D.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

19.  Les  Caracteres  du  Messie  verifies  en  Jesus  de  Nazareth. 
[Par  M.  Clemence.]     Rouen,  1776,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

"  The  author  determines  the  characteristical  marks  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  precision  and  accuracy ;  points  out  in  consequence  of 
these  characters  (which  are  drawn  from  the  clearest  predictions) 
the  prophecies  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  regard  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  with  the  events,  sets  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  erudition  and  sound  judgment  in  this  work"  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lvi.  p.  218.),  which  is  now  both  scarce  and  dear. 

20.  Proprieties  concernant  Jesus  Christ  et  l'Eglise,  eparses 
dans  les  Livres.  Saints,  avec  des  Explicationes  et  Notes.  [Par 
M.  le  President  Agier.]     Paris,  1819,  8vo. 

A  concise  and  valuable  little  manual  of  Scripture  Prophecies 
relative  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Warburtonian  Lectures  on  Prophecy. 

*  m*  These  Lectures  were  founded  by  Dr.  William  Warbur- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (each  course  consisting  of  twelve  Ser- 
mons, to  be  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel),  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  "the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  Neiv  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  The 
following  portions  of  these  Lectures  are  all  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  illustrating  the  completion  of  the  prophecies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  founder's  design,  most  of  the  lecturers  have 
treated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  Richard  Huni>,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop, 
of  Worcester].     London,  1772,  8vo. 

This  elegantly  written  and  learned  volume  has  long  been  known 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  subject  of  Prophecy  is 
here  opened  in  the  most  masterly  and  instructive  manner  by  Bishop 
Hurd  ;  who  "  discussed,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  the  general  argument  deducible  from  it;  then  specified  some 
prophecies  of  primary  importance,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist.  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  combated  the  prejudices  most  generally  entertained  against  the 
doctrine;  he  considered  and  explained  the  prophetic  style;  and 
after  opening  the  style  and  method  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  pro- 
phetic characters  of  Antichrist,  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  uses  of  the  whole  inquiry."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  652,  653.) 

2.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church  :  and,  in  particular,  concerning  the  Church  of  Papal 
Rome.  By  Samuel  Halifax,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester].     London,  1776,  8vo. 

"  Bishop  Halifax  paid  his  primary  attention  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  next  to  those  of  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  man  of  sin; 
and  he  concluded  by  establishing  the  canon  and  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  its  visions. 
His  two  concluding  discourses  contain  a  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popery,  and  a  just  and  luminous  vindication  of  the  Reformation." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  concerning  the  first 
Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity.  By  Lewis 
Bagot,  LL.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich].  London,  1780, 
8vo. 

"  Bishop  Bagot  opened  his  Lectures  by  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidences  drawn  from  prophecies ; 
including  some  pointed  remarks  on  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr".  Gib- 
bon. The  subjects  of  his  subsequent  discourses  were,  the  promise 
of  a  second  dispensation  under  the  first;  the  progressive  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom;  the  time  limited  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  proofs  of  its  fulfilment ;  the  conformity  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  predictions ;  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
latter  times ;  and  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject." 
(British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

4.  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  By  East  Apthobp,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  history  of  Prophecy.  He  then 
carefully  laid  down  the  canons  of  interpretation :  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  birth,  time,  and  theolo- 
gical characters  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  the  death  of 
Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his 
earthly  kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist, 
gives  a  view  of  the  mystic  Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies 


which  he  considers  as  announcing  the  Reformation.  Though  some 
of  this  author's  applications  will  to  most  readers  appear  harsh,  and 
some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  much  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  inge- 
nuity."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

5.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Robert  Narks,  A.M., 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford.     London,  1805,  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  I.  The  Prophe- 
cies which  relate  to  our  Saviour  as  the  Author  and  perpetual  Head 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and,  II.  Those  which  foretell  the  fate  of 
his  disciples,  whether  adverse  or  prosperous,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  them  to  that  of  his  last  most  solemn  advent. 

6.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Edward  Pearson,  D.D.  London, 
1811,8vo. 

The  design  of  Prophecy, — the  progress  of  Christianity  as  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures, — the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  as  sup- 
posed to  be  predicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles, — the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  predicted  by  Daniel,  and  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  her  first  foundation  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse, — are  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  lectures  :  a  copious  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bri 
tish  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  pp.  238—248.  467—479. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chris 
tian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.  By 
Philip  Aliwooit,  B.D.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  six  of  these  Lectures  discuss  the  predictions  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  remaining  Lectures  are  devoied  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  apos- 
tacy of  the  Romish  Church.  See  an  analysis  of  them  in  the  British 
Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44—65. 

8.  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Struc- 
ture, Use,  and  Inspiration  :  being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Ser- 
mons preached  by  John  Davidson,  B.D.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  first  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences  in  general,  and  the  connection  of  Prophecy  with  the 
rest;  and  the  second,  in  considering  the  contents  of  the  prophetic 
volume  as  distinguished  lrom  its  predictions.  The  next  four  dis- 
cuss the  structure  of  prophecy  and  the  cause  of  its  dispensation: 
and  in  the  last  six,  its  inspiration  and  divine  prescience  are  exa- 
mined. "  The  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  very  general  import- 
ance, and  which  will  excite  an  interest  with  every  reader  of 
Scripture.  More  especially  must  value  attach  to  every  part  of  the 
inquiry,  from  the  admirable  practical  tendency  which  is  every 
where  given  to  it ;  so  thai,  while  the  student  is  carried  forward  by 
the  interest  of  critical  research,  and  his  understanding  enlightened 
by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him,  his  piety  will  not  fail 
to  be  warmed,  his  failh  strengthened,  and  his  best  affections  exalted 
and  improved."     (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  389.) 

Besides  the  preceding  valuable  Lectures,  the  subject  of  Prophecy 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  great  Collection  of  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  1739,  in  three  vols,  folio. 


SECTION  II. 

JEWISH  WRITERS   AND   COMMENTATORS,  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
THE    SCRIPTURES    DERIVED    FROM    JEWISH    SOURCES. 

§    1.    JEWISH    WRITERS    AND    COMMENTATORS. 

1.  Philonis  Judjei,  qua?  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia.  Textum 
cum  MSS.  contulit ;  quamplurima  e  codd.  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et 
Bodleiano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  necnon  catenis  Gracis  in- 
editis,  adjecit;  interpretationemque  emendavit ;  universa  notis  et 
observationibus  illustravit  Thomas  Mangey,  S.T.P.  Canonicus 
Dunelmensis.     Londini,  1742,  2  tomis,  folio. 

This  is  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditable  to  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  and  to  the  printer,  the  celebrated  William 
Bowyer.  Dr.  M.  revised  the  works  of  Philo,  which  he  collated 
with  thirteen  manuscripts,  and  corrected  the  Latin  version  of  them, 
which  had  been  made  by  Sigismund  Gesenius,  Moreli,  and  others. 
The  different  treatises  are  arranged  in  a  much  better  orderJhan  that 
which  appears  in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult passages  are  excellently  corrected  and  illustrated. 

2.  Philonis  Jcd;ei  Opera  omnia,  Grace  et  Latine,  ad  edi- 
tionem  Th.  Mangey,  collatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edcnda  curavit  Aug. 
Frider.  Pfeiffer.     8vo.  Vols.  I.— V.     Erlangse,  1785-1792. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  this  valuable  edition,  which 
has  never  been  completed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
learned  editor,  whose  critical  materials  for  the  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  are  reported  to  be  still  preserved.  Pfeiffer  collated  three 
Bavarian  manuscripts,  and  retained  only  such  of  Mangey 's  notes  as 
contain  either  some  new  information,  or  some  emendation  of  the 
text ;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly  settling 
the  various  lections. 
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3.  Piulon-is  Jtn.Bi  Opera  omnia,  Grsece.  Textum  ad  fidem 
optimarum  editionumedidit  Carolus  Ernestus  Richter.  Lipsiae, 
1828^-29,  -  topis,  1-mo. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Philo.  In  preparing 
it  for  the  press,  the  editor  followed  the  text  of  Dr.  Mangey's  edition 
(No.  ].j.  with  which  he  collated  Pfeiffer*a  edition  (No.  &.),  and  ano- 
ther, printed  at  Paris  in  1640.  T<>  the  previously  published  trea- 
tises ef  Philo,  M.  Richter  has  added  two  others,  viz.  1.  Da  Petto 
Cophhi,  and  -•  l><  Parentibus  colendis,  which  were  discovered  by 
Signer  ,\I.u  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  lor 
the  tir-i  nine  at  Milan,  in  18W,  with  a  Latin  rersion  and  notes. 
The  las)  volume  contains  copious  indexes  of  matters,  and  of  the 
texts  "i  Scripture  explained  by  Philo. 

3*.  Qua?stiones  Philonxe.  I.  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  The- 
ologian Philonis.  Queestionis  prima;  Particula  prima.  II.  De 
A'.-ya  Philonis.  Quxstio  altera.  Scripait  C.  G.  L.  Grossman x. 
Lipaue,  1829,  4to. 

4.  Flavii  Jost.rutt  Opera,  qute  rcperiri  potucrunt,  omnia.  Ad 
codices  fere  omnes,  cum  impressos  turn  manuscriptos,  diligenter 
recensuit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notis  illustravit  Johannes 
Hudsonus.     Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1720,2  vols,  folio. 

Those  distinguished  bibliographers, Fabrici us,  Ilarwood,  Maries, 
and  Oberthur,  are  unanimous  in  ilieir  commendations  of  this  elegant  | 
and  most  valuable  edition.  The  learned  editor,  Dr.  Hudson,  died 
tlie  year  before  its  publication,  hut,  fortunately,  not  till  he  had  ac- 
quired almost  every  thing  requisite  lor  a  perfect  edition  of  his 
author.  -He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript 
and  edition.  The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  annotations,  the  utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  con- 
summate knowledge  which  is  evinced  of  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  said  in 
commendation  of  it-  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dear, 
as  well  as  magnificent."     Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

5.  Flavii  Joskphi,  quse  repiriri  potucrunt,  Opera  omnia,  Grace 
et  Latine,  ex  nova  versione,  et  cum  notis  Joannis  Hudsoni. 
Accedunt  Notffl  Edwardi  Bernardi,  Jacobt  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combe- 
fisii,  Ezechielis  Spanhemii,  Adriani  Relandi,  ct  aliorum,  tarn 
cdita  quam  incditaj.  Post  recensionem  Joannis  Hudsoni  denuo 
recognita,  et  notis  ac  indicibus  illustrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigeberti 
Havcrcampi.      Amstelodami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  editio  optima,  bceanse  it  contains 
much  more  than  Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very 
caic],  bbIv  printed,  especially  that  of  Joseph  ub'b  seven  books  on  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  llavercaiiip  collated  two  ma- 
nuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Leyden;  and,  besides 
the  annotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations 
by  \  ossiui  and  i  'occeius,  w  bich  be  fouqd  in  the  marf.Mii  of  the  edt- 
liu  prineepB,  printed  at  Basil,  in  1644,  folio.  The  typographical 
execution  of  Havercamr/t  edition  is  very  beautiful. 

6.  Flavii  Joseimii  Opera,  Grace  et  Latine,  excusa  ad  cditio- 
nem  Lugduno-lJatavam  Sigeberti  Havcrcampi  cum  Oxoniensi 
Joannis  Hudsoni  collatam.  Curavit  Franciscus  Oberth.'.r.  Lip- 
siaj,  1782-1785.     Vols.  I.— III.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed, 
comprises  only  the  ( Ireek  text  of  Josephus.  The  succeeding  volumes 
ui  rr  t«i  contain  the  critical  and  philological  observations  of  the 
editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  firsi  volume  an  excellent  critical 
notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  josephus.    "  The  venerable 

Oberlhiir  is  allowed  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  the 
correct  text  of  hil  author,  in  ((dialing  every  known  MS.,  in  examin- 
ing every  previous  edition,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been  shown  by  any  editor  of  Jo- 
sephus." Ii  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  thai  such  a  valua- 
ble edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an 
editor  so  lull v  competent  to  finish  the  arduous  teas  which  he  has 
began.    (Dibdin  on  the  'lassies,  veL  ii.  p.  (3.  3d  edition.) 

7.  Flavii  Joflipai  Jades  Opera  oninia  [Grace].  Textomedi- 
dit  Carol.  Ernest  Itn  iiii.k.     Lipria,  L836, 6 tomis,  ISdml 

A  very  oestly  printed  edition  i  it  forms  the  lirsi  portion,  as  the 

works  of  Philo  form  the  second  pari,  of  a  Kibliolhcca  I'alrum, 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  .M.  Richter. 

wslations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  l  I  others;  but  the  besl  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiaton, 

folio,  London,  I",.:".  after  Havercamps  edition  j  to  winch  are  pre- 
fixed a  L'ood  mapol  Palestine,  and  seven  dissertations  by  the  trans- 
lator, who  ha-  also  added  many  valuable  notes,  correcting  and 
illustrating  the  Jewish  historian.  Winston's  translation  has  been 
dly  printed  in  varum 
*.  Misilnia:  rive  Totius  Bebrsorum  Juris,  Rituum,  Anti- 
quitatum  ac  Legum  Oralium,  Systems:  cum  clarisrimorotn 
Rabbinornm  IVfaimonidis  et  Bartanora  Commentariia  integria 
Hebraice  d  Latine,  Notis UlnstravitGul.SoRESucsius,  Am- 
Btelodami,  W98,  6  tonus)  folio. 

"Tin-  is  a  very  beautiful    and    eorreel    work,  necessary  to  the  li- 
bra,, of  every  biblical   critic  and  divine,      lie  who  has  it,  need  be 
ous  lor  nothing  more  on  this  subject."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Suc- 
cession <d  Sai  red  Literature,  p. 56.) 


9.  Talmud    Babylonicum   Integrum   Hebraice.      Bcrolini  ct 
Francofurti,  1715, 12  tomis,  folio. 

10.    Talmud    Hierosolymitanum.    Hebraice.       Amstelodami, 
1710,  folio. 


A  few  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  illustrated  every  indi- 
vidual book  of  the  Old  Testament  :  those  only  arc  specified 
which  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews.1 

10*.  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarciii,  Ben  Isaac,  usually  cited  as 
R  lscb  i  from  the  contraction  of  his  names,  was  a  native  of  Troves 
in  Champagne  ;  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible  as 
well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extensive 
learning  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  expositors. 
His  style,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  obscure  as  to  require  an 
ample  comment  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  died  a.ii.  1  ISO.  Many 
of  his  commentaries  have  been  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Christians;  as  that  on  Esther 
by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by  Gencbrard,  and  those  on  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac. 

11.  Rabbi  Abraham  Abex  Ezra  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians. 

12.  Rabbi  Davih  Kimchi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  he  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  arc  highly  valued, 
particularly  that  on  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

13.  Rabbi  Levi  Bex  Gershom,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contem- 
porary with  Kimchi :  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scripture,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemed.  He  accounted  for 
the  miracles  from  natural  causes. 

14.  Rabbi  Aarox  Ben  Elihu  was  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  left  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch. 

15.  Rabbi  Isaac  Abarbexel,  or  Abravaxel  (as he  is  some- 
times called),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of 
the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture:  notwithstand- 
ing his  inveterate  enmity  against  Christianity,  his  writings  are 
much  valued  by  Christians,  and  arc  highly  extolled  by  the  Jews. 

16.  Rabbi  Solomon  Aiiexmelech,  a  native  of  Spain,  flourisli- 
ed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  has  interspersed  the  best  of 
Kimchi's  Grammatical  Observations. 

The  Commentaries  id'  these  Rabbins  arc  inserted  in  the  Hi/ilia 
Rabbinicu,  published  by  Bom  berg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  folio.  1 5  IN, 
and  again  in  1525  and  1526,  and  in  Buxtorf's  edition,  printed  al 
Basle,  1618,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

17.  Rabbi  Moses  Bex  Haimox,  usually  called  Maimonides, 
though  not  a  commentator  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  his  Jiforeh  jtfevdehim,  or 
Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,  a  valuable  work,  that  explains  difficult 
phrases,  passages,  parables,  and  allegories,  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1629,  4to.  An  English  translation  of 
this  treatise  was  published  in  1827  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley, 
entitled  "  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses."  Dr.  T.  ha-  en- 
riched bis  translation  with  a  life  of  .Mai aides,  and  with  nume- 
rous valuable  notes  and  dissertations.  The  Porta  .Mo/tis  of 
Maimonides  was  edited  by  PoCOCke  (in  Arabic  and  Latin)  at 
Oxford,  1615,  4to.,  and  bis  treatises  De  Jure  J'uuperis.,  He. 
(Heb.  and  I.at.)  by  l'rideaux,  Oxford,  1679;  and  De  Sucrijl- 
ciis,  4to.  London,  1683. 

Several  parts  of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  Rabbins 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form;    viz.: — 

1.  \  mi  on   the  Karaite. — Libri  Corona'  LeglB,  id  t-t,  C.unmcn- 

tarii  Karaitici  inediti.  ab  Aarone  ben  Elihn  seculo deciroo  quarto 

Conscripti,   l'artieiilaiu   ex    duoDUB   coduibiis    inaiiuscriptis,  allcro 

Jenenu,  altera  Lugdunenri,  edidit,  in  Latinojp  tranatulit,  atone 
tllustravil  J.  G.  I..  Kosegarten,     Jeaa,  18S8|   Ho. 

2.  An  nun  nu.. — Dommentarius  in  Pentateuchum,  can  Hen- 
rid  Van  Bashuiscn.     Hanovcra-,  1710,  folio. 

'  In  this  account  of  the  Jewish  Expositors,  «■■  have  chiefly  fell. .wed 
Carpzov,  in  Ins  fnlroductio  ad  Libroa  L'anonicoa  Veterit  Tetlatm  ■ 

and  De  Rossi's  scarce  work,  entitled  O'bliotheea  Judiaca  Ami- 
Christiana,  qu&editil  /<■  intditi  Judaorum  Lihri  rectntetur.  Roraldro. 
Parma,  Hn     Wolflus  lias  also  treated  on  the  Jewish  Commentator!  in 

his  BiAUot/ieca  Hebraa,  lota.  ii.  p  388.61  passim.    Poi   in   untol  the 

Paraphrases,  see  l'urt  1.  chap.  11.  Sect.  I.  pp.  l*v- MS.  of  the  lirat 
Volume 
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Ejusdem,  Coramentarius  in  Prophctas  priores,  curu  Augusti 
PfeirTer.     Lipsise,  1686,  folio. 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Hoseam,  Latine,  cum  notis  Fr.  ab 
Husen.     Lugd.  Bat.  1686. 

Ejusdem,  Commentarius  in  Nahum,  curi  J.  D.  Sprccheri. 
Helmstadii,  1703,  4to. 

3.  Abesmeikch. — Ex  Michlal  Joplii  seu  Commentario  R. 
Salom.  Abenmelech  in  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  una  cum 
spicilegio  R.  Jac.  Abendanss,  Particula,  complectens  prophetiam 
Jonae.  Heb.  et  Lat.  edente  Ernest.  Christ.  Fabricio.  Gottingen, 
1792,  8vo. 

4.  Jarciii. — R.  Sal.  Jarchii  Commentarius  in  omnes  Veteris 
Testamenti  Libros,  versus  et  illustratus  a  Jo.  Frid.  Breithaupto, 
3  vols.  4to.     Gothae,  1713. 

5.  Kimchi. — R.  D.  Kimchii  Commentarius  in  Jesaiam,  Latine 
versus  a  Cae.sare  Malamineo.     Florentine,  1774,  4to. 

6.  Malachias,  cum  Commentariis  Aben  Ezra,  Jarchii  et 
Kimchii  disputationibus.    Cura  Sam.  Bohl.    Rostochii,  1637,  4to. 

7.  Hoseas,  illustratus  Chaldaica  Versione  et  philologicis  cele- 
brium  Rabbinorum  Raschi,  Aben  Ezra,  et  Kimchii  Commentariis. 
Helmstadii,  1702,  4to.     Reprinted  at  Gottingen,  1780. 

8.  Joel  et  Oisadiah,  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica,  Masora,  et 
Commentariis  trium  Rabbinorum.  Heb.  et  Lat.  cura.  Jo.  Letts- 
ben.     Utrecht,  1657,  4to. 

9.  Johannis  Merceri  Commentarii  in  Vates  quinque  priores, 
quibus  adjuncti  sunt  R.  Sal.  Jarchii,  Aben  Ezra,  et  Dav.  Kimchii 
Commentarii,  ab  ipso  Latinitate  donati.  Editio  altera,  cura  G. 
C.  Burklini.     Gissae,  1695. 

10.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Collegium  Rabbinico-Biblicum  in  libel- 
lum  Ruth.  Heb.  et  Lat.     Lipsiae,  1703,  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the 
Targum,  the  great  and  little  Masora,  and  four  Rabbinical  Commen- 
taries, together  with  Latin  versions,  and  copious  notes  by  the  editor, 
J.  B.  Carpzov.  Calmet  states,  that  this  book  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  will  also  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  rabbinical  writers. 


§  2.  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   nOLT   SCRIPTURES,  DERIVED  FROM 
JEWISH   SOURCES. 

1.  Georgii  Johannis  Henkii  Dissertatio  de  Usu  Librorum 
Apocryprrorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  Novo  Testamento.  Hake, 
1711,  4to. 

2.  Christ.  Theophili  Kuinoel  Observationes  ad  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  Veteris  Testamenti.  Lipsiae, 
1794,  8vo. 

3.  Joh.  Benedicti  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  S.  Pauli  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hebraos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Prafixa  sunt  Philo- 
niana  Prolegomena,  in  quibus  de  non  adeo  contemnenda  Philonis 
eruditione  Hebraica,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonis  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  Epistola  ad  Hebraos,  et  de  aliis  nonnullis  varii  argu- 
menti  exponitur.     Helmstadii,  1750,  8vo. 

4.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Stricturae  Theologicae  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanos.  Adspersi  subinde  sunt  Flores  Philoniani.  Helm- 
stadii, 1758,  8vo. 

This  is  the  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpzov's  Observations 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  they  originally  appeared  in 
detached  portions,  at  Helmstadt,  in  quarto,  between  the  years  1752 
and  1756. 

5.  Christophori  Frederici  Loesneri  Observationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  e  Philone  Alexandrino.     8vo.  Lipsis,  1777. 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled 
Lectionum  Philonianarum  Specimen,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1758. 
The  force  and  meaning  of  words  are  particularly  illustrated,  to- 
gether with  points  of  antiquity  and  the  readings  of  Philo's  text. 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  the  writings  of 
Philo,  is  admirably  elucidated  by  Loesner ;  to  complete  whose 
work  there  should  be  added  Adami  Frid.  Kuhn'ii  Spicilegium  Loes- 
neri  Observationum  ad  N.  T.  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  Sorau,  1783, 
4to. ;  2d  ed.  Pfortse,  1785,  8vo.     The  second  is  the  best  edition. 

6.  Jo.  Baptists  Ottii  Spicilegium,  sive  Excerpta  e  Flavio 
Josepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  Illustrationem.  Cura  Sigeberti 
Havercampi.     Lug.  Bat.  1741,  8vo. 

7.  Jo.  Tobiae  Krebsii  Observationes  in  Novum  Testamentum 
e  Flavio  Josepho.     Lipsiae,  1755,  8vo. 

Both  these  works  are  necessary  to  the  Biblical  Student,  as  Krebs 
Vol.  II.— App.  4  F 


has  illustrated  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  Josephus,  which  are  not  notieed  in  Ott's  Spicilegium.  In  pp. 
527 — 612.  of  the  latter  publication,  there  is  a  curious  collection  of 
sixty-eight  articles,  omitted  by  Josephus,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant ;  and  to  this  is  annexed  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion of  C.  Bos,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  passage  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Mellificium  Hebraicum,  sive  Observationes  ex  Hebraorum 
Antiquiorum  monumentis  desumptae,  unde  plurima  cum  Veteris, 
turn  Novi  Testamenti,  loca  explicantur  vcl  illustrantur.  Autore 
Christophoro  Cartwrighto.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  pp.  1271 — 1426. 

To  our  learned  countryman  Cartwright  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  applied  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  path 
of  literature  by  Drusius,  whose  Prmterita  sive  Annotationes  in  To- 
turn  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  (4to.  Franequerae,  1612)  contain  many 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  his  work  by  Balthasar  Scheidius,  whose  Prae- 
terita  Prceteritorum  are  included  in  the  publication  of  Meuschen, 
noticed  in  No.  11.  below. 

9.  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitnam, 
A.M.     London,  1822-25,  13  vols.  8vo. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the 
Biblical  Student.  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings, he  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  customs,  &c.  therein  alluded 
to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other  author  be- 
fore or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  were 
published  previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  viz.  1.  The 
English  edition  of  Dr.  G.  Bright,  in  two  folio  volumes,  London, 
1684 ;  and,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at  Rotterdam,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  1686,  entitled  Joannis  Lightfooti  Opera  Omnia,  and  again  at 
Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  Leusden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from 
the  English  one,  the  English  parts  being  translated  into  Latin  :  the 
third  volume  in  Leusden's  edition  is  composed  chiefly  of  several 
pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinished,  but  which  were  too 
valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  "Some  genuine  Remains  of  the 
late  pious  and  learned  John  Lightfoot,  D.D."  in  8vo.  In  preparing 
his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman  has  adopted  for  his  basis  the  London  edition 
of  1684,  and  Slrype's  supplemental  volume,  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  Leusden's  edition:  and,  by  indefatigable  researches, 
he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  some  pieces  of  Lightfoot's  which 
were  never  before  published.  New  Indexes  and  other  facilities 
of  reference,  are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  they  are  neatly  and  correctly  printed, 
and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  a  place  in  every  biblical 
library.  In  order  to  complete  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hora  Hebraica  et 
Talmudicce,  or  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitations  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  Christian  Schoetgenius  published 

10.  Hora  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicss  in  Universum  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Horae  Jo.  Lightfooti  in  libris  historicis  sup- 
plentur,  epistolae  et  apocalypsis  eodem  modo  illustrantur.  Dres- 
dae,  1733,  2  tomis,  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work,  Schoetgenius  passes  over  the  same  books 
on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  treated,  as  a  supplement,  without 
touching  the  topics  already  produced  in  the  English  work;  and 
then  continues  the  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  Copies 
in  good  condition  generally  sell  at  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

11.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiquitatibus  He- 
braorum illustratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhardo  Meuschenio.  Lipsiae, 
1736,  4to. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenford, 
Scheidius,  and  others,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Jewish  writings. 


SECTION  III. 

CHRISTIAN    COMMENTATORS,  INTERPRETERS,  AND   PARAPHRASTS 
ON    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

§  1.  COMMENTARIES  EY  THE  FATHERS,  AND  OTHER  DIVINES 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  PREVIOUSLY  TO  THE  REFOR- 
MATION. 

The  following  are  the  principal  commentators  on  the  sacred 
writings,  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  Primitive  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church  :  but,  in  consulting  their  writings, 
the  best  editions  only  should  be  referred  to,  especially  those  by 
Protestants;   as  the  editions  superintended  by  divines   of  the 
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Romish  Church  are  not  only  frequently  corrupted,  but  spurious 
writings  are  also  often  ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support 
the  anti-scriptural  dogmas  of  that  church.1 

[i.]   Greek  Fathers. 

OniGESis  in  Scripturas  Sacras  Commentaria,  qua;cunque 
Grace  reperiri  potuerunt.  Edidit,  partim  Latine  vertit,  et  uni- 
versa  notis  et  observationibus  illustravit  Petrus  Daniel  Huetius. 
Rothomagi,  1668,  2  tomis,  folio. 

Ouau  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  through 
the  first  half  of  the  thud  century;  and  was  distinguished  not  more 
by  his  learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  lost:  the  best  separate  edition  of  what  Ins  been  pre- 
served  is  tins  of  Hueu  He  also  wrote  Scholia  or  short  notes  ex- 
planatory of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  chiefly 
attended  to  tit*-  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia  some  extracts  only 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
Basil  the  Great,  entitled  PkUoadia,  and  published,  at  Paris,  in  1618, 
4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  i»  ople,  as  well  as  Ins  numerous  other  works,  both  practical 
and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  at  not  to  detail;  and  his  cri- 
tical labours  en  she  sacred  writings  arc  noticed  m  another  pari  of 
tin-  work.-  In  we  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen  gave 
full  scope  to  Ins  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  historical,  literal,  mystical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.3 
Origen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  allegorizing  the  Scriptures  too  much  ; 
and  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon  of 
criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not 
obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  hit  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense;  a  rule  by 
which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  original  or 
borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosheim  has  justly  charac- 
terized this  father  BS  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the 
third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
pious  productions;  and  as  "a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 
the  greatest  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited 
to  view.  Had  the  justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  supe- 
rior talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short  of  his  merit. 
Yet,  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deserve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages  ;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men."4 — The  expository  writings  of  Origen  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works:  the  most  complete 
is  the  edition  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  in  four  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1733-59;  reprinted  by  M.  Oberthiir  at  VVurceburg,  in  15  vols.  8vo. 
1780  and  following  years. 

2.  JoannisCHRTsosroMi  Sermones  tres in Gencsim ; — Quatuor 
Homilia:  in  Psalmos; — Expositio  perpetua  in  Novum  Jesu 
Christi  Testatnentum ;  folio.  In  the  various  editions  of  his 
collective  works, 

Jons  Ciirvsostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodomi  of  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of 
Origen's.  lie  wrote  homilies  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 

of  the  Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are 
every  way  preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  Erneati  is  of  opinion  that 
none  of  tlie  productions  of  the  fathers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysos- 
tom  on  St.  Panl's  Epistles  ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  commen- 
tators on  them  have  exclusively  fallowed  bam.  <>n  the  historical 
books,  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and 

BJOSfl  ennkma,  and  il  particularly  worthy  Of  being  perused.  Chry- 
808tom's    manner  Of  expounding    is    tin-:    he    lir-t    lakes   a   verse  of 

Scripture,  winch  he  explains ;  and  then  investigates  and  i  lueidates 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the 
•acred  author,  whose  style  and  gem ui  he  examines,  and  rendering 
all  Hebraisms  by  equivalent  intelligible  Creek  expressions.    He 

throughout  adheres  to  the  literal  tense,  which  he  maintained  to  be 

the  true  one  The  homili.-  arc  found  m  the  beautiful  Kali  ho  I'rin- 
c.  pa  ol    his  works    published    try  Sir  Henry  Sa\ille.  in  S  VOUV  folio, 

Eton,  1612;  ami  in  Montfaucon'i  edition,  which  is  the  best,  pu>>- 
liahed  at  Paris,  in  13  vola,  folio,  171h_i73k.  An  admirable  French 
translation  of  a  selection  from  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  other 

works,  was  printed   by  Auger,  at   Tan-,   1786,  in  1  vob>  Hvo.     In 

>  Beenumi  rous  pmofs  of  this  remark  In  Jame  *  Tri  .';  i  of  tbi  Corrup 
tlon  of  Scripture  Count  Hi  sod  Patberi  by  the  prelati     a  •    of  the  church 

of  Rom.'    for  m  nut.  n. in. -i   ..I  popSTT.   Dp  J  Svo. 
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1807,  Matthise  published  fifty-two  of  his  homilies  at  Moscow,  in 
K\o.  With  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.5 

3.  Thkohoiieti,  Episcopi  Cyrcnsis,  Explanationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolas  omnes.  Inter  Opera,  Parisiis,  1608,  2  tomis,  folio. 
I'arisns,  1012,  4  tomis,  folio.     Halte,  1769-74,  5  toim 

THEODOBST,  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  orCyropolis,  in  Syria,  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century:  though  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysostom  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Si.  Paul  8  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  striking 
observations  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  vindicated  many 
passages  against  the  Allans  and  other  sectaries  of  his  time.  The 
critical  merits  of  Theodoret  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  were 
investigated  by  M.  Richter  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Theodoreio 
Epistolarum  Paulinarum  Interprete  Commentarius  Historico-Exe- 
geticus.     Lipsiee,  1822,  8vo. 

4.  Nonni  Panopolita;  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  Joannei.  Recen- 
suit,  Lectionumque  varietate  instruxit  Franciscus  Paasovius, 
Acicssit  Bvangelium  Joannia.  Defuncto  Passovio  editionem 
curavit  Nicolaus  Bachius.     Lipsia;,  1833,  8vo. 

Nonni  B,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  tho  . 
fifteenth  century.  His  paraphrase  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  is 
written  in  ( !reek  verse,  contains  some  various  readings  winch  have 
been  noticed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetslein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  in 
their  several  critical  editions  of  the  Crook  Testament.  Pa&SOW's 
edition  of  Nonnus  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published. 


[ii.]  Latin  Fathers. 

1.  Hieronymi  Quoestiones  Hebraicae  in  Genesin  ; — Ejusdem 
Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten  ;  dua;  in  Canticutn  Canticorum 
Homilia;,  ex  Graco  Origenis  ; — Commentarii  in  Iesaiam  ; — Ho- 
milia; novem  in  Visiones  Isaiaj,  ex  Grocco  Origenis  ; — Commen- 
tarius in  Jeremiam ; — Commentarii  in  Ezcehielcrn  Libri  XIV. ; 
— Commentarius  in  Danielem.  Homilia;  Origenis  XXVIII., 
Explanationes  in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem  continentes  ; — Com- 
mentarii in  XII  Prophetas  Minores;  Commentarii  in  Matthreum 
Libri  IV.; — Commentarii  in  Pauli  Epistolas  ad  Galatas,  Ephc- 
sios,  Titum,  et  Philemonem,  folio.  In  the  different  editions  of  his 
works. 

JEB.OME,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the  most  impor- 
tant services  to  the  Christian  world,  by  his  elaborate  Commentary 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  different  books.  His 
commentary  on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  his  works  ; 
his  valuable  Latin  version  of  the  Scripture's  has  been  noticed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  volume.  The  principal  editions  of  this  emi- 
nently learned  lather's  works  are  those  of  Paris,  1693 — 1706,  in  five 
vols,  folio)  and  of  Verona,  1734-1742,  in  eleven  vols,  folio. 

2.  Hilarii  Commentarius  in  Psalmos  et  in  Evangelium 
Mattha:i,  folio,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  works. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen  than  of  the  results 
of  his  own  studies:  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  that 
little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  This  au- 
thor must  not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  sumamed  the  Deacon, 
from  the  oilier  which  he  filled  m  the  Church  at  Rome  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Iburth  century:  and  who  Wrote  a  Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bene- 
dictine edition  of  Ambrose's  works  (Paris,  1686-1690,  2  vols,  folio), 
to  whom  they  are  erroneously  ascribed. 

3.  Anrejii  Auoubtihi  Commentarii  tarn  in  Vetus  quam  in 
Novum  Testamentum,  ev  omnibus  ejusdem  lucubrationibus cot 

lecti.   Studio  et  labore  .loannis  Gastii.    Yenetiis,   1543,  2  vols.  4tQ, 
Augi'siim:.  the  celebrated   Bishop  of  Hippo  in   Africa,  in  the 

fourth  Century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly''  militaries  on  the    Psalms,  neither  of   which    are  now 

held  in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  holds 
in  ecclesiastical  history-  His  piety,  indefatigable  application, sub- 
lime genius,  unwearied    pursuit    of   truth,  and  the  aculeness  of  his 

wit.  arc  universally  allowed.  "It  is  however  certain,"  mu-  Mo- 
shemi. '« that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment  were  by  nip 

means    proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now    mentioned  ;   and 

that  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  im- 
pulse of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictates  ol  reason  and 
prudence.     Henoe  that  ambiguity  which  appears   m  his  writings, 

and  which  has  soiiieUnes  rendered  the  mosl  attentive  renters  un- 
certain w  ith  reaped  to  his  red  sentiments ;  ami  hence  also  the  joss 
complaints  which  many  have  made  of  the  contradiction-  that  are  so 
frequenl  in  his  work,  and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which 
I,..  iet  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  In-  had 
examined  them  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  and  dilig< 
.film  baa  remarked  that  the  genius  of  August resembled  thai  of 

I  ilher  than  that  of  Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  greatly 

»  Several  edltli  i         I  m'e  Homilies  arc  enumerati  d  by  Hades) 
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inferior  in  learning,  being  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  but  mo- 
derately versed  in  Greek.1  His  Treatises  on  the  Scriptures  form 
the  third,  and  his  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  He  accommodates  the 
Scriptures  more  frequently  to  his  own  ideas  than  he  accommodates 
these  to  the  former,  and  is  perpetually  hunting  out  mysteries,  espe- 
cially in  numbers.2  Such  was  the  authority  in  which  the  writings 
of  Augustine  were  held,  that  his  expositions  continued  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his  time  until  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only  from  his  professedly 
biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  practical  and  controversial 
writings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of  this  kind  is  the 
Gloss,  or  short  interpretation  of  Strabo,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  column,  No.  1. 


[iii.]  Later  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

Of  the  Doctors,  or  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
who  flourished  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
following  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  judicious  commentators. 

Greek  Writers. 

1.  Tiieophylacti  Archiepiscopi  Bulgaria?  Enarrationes,  sive 
Commentarii  in  IV.  Evangelia,  Greece,  Romae,  1542,  folio ; 
Grace  et  Latine,  Parisiis,  1631,  folio. — Ejusdem  Explicationes 
in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Grace  et  Latine,  Colonise,  1567,  folio. — 
Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Grace  et  Latine, 
Londini,  1636,  folio. — Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  et  in 
aliquot  Prophetas  Minores,  Latine,  Parisiis,  1542,  folio. 

Theophylact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  11th 
century:  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  Professor  Stuart,  cha- 
racterizing the  Greek  Commentators  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
observes  that  "  Theophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  especially 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  Commentary.  He  comprises  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Chrysostom,  and,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  in 
Chrysoslom's  words;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  given  to  the 
whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness.  Seldom  does  he 
venture  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors."  (Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1754-1763,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

2.  QHcumenii  Commentaria  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  omnes 
Pauli  Epistolas,  et  in  Epistolas  Catholicas  omnes.  Accesserunt 
Arethae,  Cappadocia?  Episcopi,  Explanationes  in  Apocalypsin. 
Greece  et  Latine,  cura  Fred.  Morelli.  Parisiis,  1631,  2  tomis, 
folio. 

CEcumenius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Eusebius,  and  others.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  the  controverted  clause  in  St.  John's  First 
Epistle  (1  John  v.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  1631,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Very  similar  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  fJEcumenius 
above  noticed,  are  the  Catenae,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, consisting  of  several  passages  or  interpretations  of  the 
fathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books  ; 
they  are  denominated  Catenae,  because  as  a  chain  is  composed  of 
several  links  connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of 
numerous  different  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of 
different  writers,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued 
work. 

The  earliest  compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
whose  entire  work  on  the  Scriptures  has  never  been  printed ; 
though  particular  portions  have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on 
the  Octateuch,  or  eight  first  books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555, 
folio  :  on  the  two  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  Lug. 
Bat.  1620  ;  a  specimen  of  his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven 
first  books,  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  byErnesti,  Leipsic, 
1785,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited  by  Courtier,  folio,  Paris,  1580.  Pro- 
copius was  followed  by  Olympiodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century  ;  his  Catena  on  the  book  of  Job 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to.  A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plantinat  Antwerp,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1630,  and  following  years.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus 
on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings  ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fifty-one  writers,  and  was  published 
in  Greek,  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792.  Possin  and  Corderius 
published  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and  Thoulouse,  in  four 
large  folio  volumes  ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of 

■»  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  Generalis,  p.  167. 
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Antioch,  and  other  fathers,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  was  edited 
by  Matthoei,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.3 

4.  Euthtmii  Zigabeni  Monachi  Commentarii  in  Psalmos, 
Grace  et  Latine ;  apud  Theophylacti  Operum  Tom.  IV.  Vene 
tiis,  1763,  folio. 

Euthymii  Zigabeni  Commentarius  in  quatuor  Evangelia, 
Greece  et  Latine.  Textum  Gracum  nunquam  antea  editum  ad 
fidem  duorum  Codicum  Membranaceorum  Bibliothecarum  S.  S. 
Synodi  Mosquensis  auctoris  aetate  scriptorum,  diligentur  recen- 
suit,  et  repetita  Versione  Latina.  Joannis  Hentenii  suisque  ad- 
jectis  animadversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Frider.  Matthaei. 
Lipsiae,  1792,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  different  parts 
of  the  Bible,  the  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by 
Mattlwei  at  Leipsic,  in  1792,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  hitherto  inedited 
Greek  text  is  diligently  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  Vol.  I. 
contains  the  prefaces  and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  Vol.  II.  the  Gos- 
pels of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  ;  Vol.  III.  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
with  Hentenius's  Latin  version  of  the  whole  of  Euthymius's  Com- 
mentary, his  Critical  Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor. 
Euthymius's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Theophylact. 


Latin  Writers. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  Ordinaria  a  Walafrido  Sthabo; 
et  Postilla  Nicolai  Lyrani,  necnon  additionihus  Pauli  Burgen- 
sis  Episcopi,  et  Matthiae  Doringi  replicis.  Duaii,  1617,  6  tomis, 
folio. 

Wolafridus  Strabo  or  Strabus,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
Glossa  Ordinaria  or  marginalis ;  because  the  entire  margin,  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  filled  with 
annotations.  His  work  is,  in  fact,  a  catena  or  collection  of  com- 
ments from  all  the  Latin  fathers  who  preceded  him,  and  particu- 
larly from  Augustine  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo 
was,  and  who  wrote  a  voluminous  catena  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  Strabo  endeavours  to  show 
the  literal,  historical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
always  with  success.  For  many  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  con- 
tinued to  be  received  as  the  sole  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
folio.4 

Nicholas  de  Lyra  or  Lyranus,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  Lire,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a  Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  society  of  Friars  Minors  at  Verneuil.  He  flourish- 
ed towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  deserv- 
edly holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  commentators,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  being  far  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions 
of  the  Bible  were  called  postills,  from  his  manner  of  placing  them, 
viz.  first  exhibiting  the  sacred  text,  and  post  ilia  (after  the  words 
of  the  text)  offering  his  own  explication.  They  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  (as  in  the  edition  above  noticed)  were 
sometimes  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  gloss  of  Strabo.  In  his 
postils,  Lyra  shows  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  than  any  preceding  commentator,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  select  the  best  com- 
ments of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly  Jarchi.  Being, 
however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testament 
than  in  those  of  the  Old.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  judi- 
cious, and  he  principally  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtilties  of  the  school- 
men. "  It  is  no  inconsiderable  praise  that,  by  the  general  sound- 
ness and  justness  of  his  expositions,  he  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  contributed  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  instruction  of 
Luther  and  of  his  great  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation." 
The  best  edition  of  Lyra's  commentary  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
in  6  vols,  folio  ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Biblica  Maxima,  edited  by 
Father  de  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of 
Moralia,  or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.5 

a  Morus  (torn.  ii.  p.  253.)  has  enumerated  several  catenae  on  particular 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  best  account  of  these  compilations  is  to 
be  found  in  Ittigius's  Tractatus  de  Catenas  Patrum,  Leipsic,  1707,  8vo.  ; 
and  in  Noessek's  O/w  rrationes  de  Catenis  Patrum  Gracorum  hi  Novum 
Testamentum,  liaise,  1762,  4to.  See  also  Walchii  Iiibliotheca  Theologica, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  388—391. 

*  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  Biblia  Glossata,  or  Glosses 
on  the  Scriptures,  is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  353.  et  seq. 

'  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  357— 
362.  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  210—215.  Lyra's  Com- 
mentaries were  attacked  by  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos  (Paulus  Btirgensis), 
a  converted  Jew,  and  were  defended  by  Matthias  Doring.  Ibid.  pp.  363, 
264,    Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  vol.  iv.  pp.  396,  397. 
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2.  Thorns  Aa.THKi.Tl0,  Doctoris  Angclici,  Commcntaria  in 
quosdam  libros  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!;  scilicet,  in  Job; 
Prima  Quinquagena  Davidis ;  Centicum  Canticorum;  Esaiam: 
Jcremiam,  et  Lamentationes;  in  Evangelia  secundum  Matthanim 
et  Joannem  ;  Catena  Aureain  quatuor  Evangelia;  ex  dictis  Pa- 
trum  conncxa  ;  Conunentaria  in  omnes  D.  Pauli  ApoatoH  Epis- 
tolas ;  folio,  inter  opcrum  Tomos  xm-xvi.  Venitiis,  1593-4, 
besides  numerous  editions  of  detached  portions  in  various  sixes. 

Thomas  Auiinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  from  up- 
wards of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly 
gives,  rather  than  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  lathers  from 
Latin  versions  of  their  works."  II is  comment  long  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  Western  Church. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of 
better  note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  briefly  enumerate  them. 

3.  15 kim;  Expositio  in  Libros  Historicos  Veteris  Testamcnti, 
in  librum  Tobias,  Jobum,  Parabolas  Salomonis,  et  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum :  Expositio  in  Novum  Tcstainontum,  Retractationes  et 
Quoestioncs  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  folio.     In  his  works. 

The  venerable  Beds,  who  lived  in  (he-eighth  century,  composed 
a  Catena  <m  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  bur  few  remarks 
of  his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources. 

4.  Alcuix,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Bede,  com- 
piled a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
made  selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Bcde, 
and  other  writers;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment.  His 
biblical  labours  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  his  collected 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  at  Ratisbon  in  1777,  in  2 
volumes,  folio. 

§  2.  SCHOLIA  ON  THE  ENTIRE  BIBLE,  OR  THE  GREATER  PART 

THKHKOF. 

1.  Joannis  Mariax.t?  Scholia  in  Vetus  ct  Novum  Testamen- 
tum.     Paris,  1020,  folio. 

2.  Huooxis  Gkotii  Annotationes  ad  Vctus  et  Novum  Testa- 
mentum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  first  published  at  Paris, 
in  1644:  and  those  oil  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1641,  1G46, and  1650.  Theyarealso  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Tkeologica  (Basil,  1732,  folio),  as 
well  as  in  the  Critici  Sacn,  and  in  Calovius's  Biblia  HLustrata. 
They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo- 
gel,  vol.  i.  Hate,  1775;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1770 
by  Doederlein,  who,  in  1779,  published  an  Apctar&m,  also  in  lio.. 

Which  was  separately  sold  under  the  title  of  Scholia  in  IffibroB  I'o- 
eticOS  Vetera  TeStamenti.  An  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Mr.  Moody,  in  tWO  vols,  llo.,  London,  1727;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 

New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  Erlang  in  1755  and  following 
years,  in  4to.  In  18150  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  (he 
New  Testament  appeared  atGroningen,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  which  professes  thai  he  carefully  corrected  the  nu- 
merous errors  which  had  erept  into  preceding  impressions.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  stating  the  editions  of  Grotius's  Scholia. 
on  account  of  their   intrinsic  value.      1'ather  Calmet  has  criticised 

many  parts  of  them  with  greal  severity,  particularly  liis  preface  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.     "  Grotius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 

'■  OSS  done   more   to   illustrate   the  Scriptures,  by  what  is  genersil] 

called  profane  learning,' than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  ci mu- 
tators put  together  ;  nevertheless  he  too  often  giyea  up  prophecies 
w  huh,  in  them  original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  I  lis  notes  on 
some  texts  are  large  and  learned  dissertations,  which  might  have 
profitably  been  published  by  themselves."  "Mis  learning,"  sayt 
an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  presenl  day,  "was  \  ery  extensive  j 
his  erudition  profound ;  and  Ins  moderation  on  subjects  of  opntrc- 

rersy  highly  praiseworthy.     No  n   possessed  a  more  extensive 

and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  no 
man  more  meet  -  fully  applied  i  hem  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings.     lie  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected  of  Soci u  sentiments  ; 

and  i-.  in  l'i  neral,  so  intent  II] the  literal  meaning  Of  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  I  t  of  the  spiritual."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke).1  On  the 
New  Testament  Grotius  is  particularly  valuable  fbr  understanding 
the  history  and  Hebraisms.  The  character  of  Grotius,  at  a  com- 
mentator, is  both  fairly  and  ably  estimated  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in 

his    Hampton   Lecture,  lor   1824,  pp.  259    263. 

3.  Diohati  (John)  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  translated  Brora 

the  Italian.      London,   166  I,  folio. 

1  The  pi,  r.  n  In  the  following  pagi     toDt     Dad 

di  idge  and  \daia  i  tarke,  arc  to  tin      I  i   Pi  e  telling"  ol  tbi 

I  in  Ih.ifillh  volume  of  liis.l.-ta.:lie.J  Wnrl  I     eilH,  1801, 

p,   171.  el  sci,.,  ami  to  ii,,-  " General  Pre/ate"  oi  the  latter,  prefixed  to 

in  Ci 


jrol  i  ut  bis  i 
page. 


i"  a'  o  ]  he  Bible,  which  Is  noticed  la  a 


Diodati  was  an  eminent  Italian  divine  and  reformer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century;  Ins  annotations  are  properly  Scholia, 
rather  practical  than  critical,  but  containing  many  useful  hints;  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  was  introduced  into  the  "  Assembly's 
Annotations,''  noticed  in  p.  109.  An.  i. 

4.  Jo.  Christ.  Frid.  Schulzii  ct  Geo.  Laur.  Baikim  Scholia 
in  Vetus  Testamentum.  Norimbergai,  1783 — 1797,  10  vols.  8vo. 

The  three  first  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  were 
ostensibly  written  by  Professor  Schulze,2  who  states  in  his  preface, 
that,  in  imitation  of  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia  <>u  the  New  Testament, 
he  undertook  similar  short  notes  on  the  Old  Testament.  For  this 
purpose,  be  lias  made  extracts  from  the  best  philological  and  criti- 
cal Scholia,  chielly  from  German  works  which  are  not  readily  ac- 
cessible or  intelligible  by  foreigners;  this  is  no  small  advantage; 
and,  independently  of  it,  Schulze  has  added  numerous  critical  notes 
of  his  own,  besides  the  contributions  of  his  learned  friends.  [Maty's 
Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  406 — 412.)  On  the  death  of  Schulze,  Professor 
Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  seven 
volumes  on  the  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest.  Frid.  Car.  RosF.NMULLr.ni  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum.    Lipsioe,  1795—1826,  18  vols.  8vo.  1823-34. 

The  Scholia  of  the  younger  Roseniniillcr  have  lorn,'  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent.     When  he  began  to  publish  the 

first  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  a  neologian  of  the  lowest  class. 
In  the  new  edition,  he  has  given  up  many  of  these  offensive  tenets. 
He  now  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  composition  of  Moses, 
and  finds  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  almost  as  often  as 
one  could  desire ;  although  some  few  of  the  psalms  he  still  con- 
siders as  not  referring  to  the  Messiah.  Rut  now  and  then  the  wary 
reader  will  plainly  see  that,  as  to  any  belief  in  inspiration,  he  is 
still  as  much  a  rationalist  as  ever  he  was.  The  student  will  find  in 
most  of  his  works  very  important  treasures,  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  right  use  of  them.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Jan. 
1832,  pp.  213 — 215)  The  new  edition  of  Rosenmiiller's  larger 
Scholia  appeared  at  Leipzic  in  the  following  order: — 

Parts  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
1821;  Vol.11.  Exodus,"  1822;  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 

Part  III.  Isaiah,  3  vols.  8vo.  1818—1829—1833. 

Part  IV.  The  book  of  Psalms,  3  vols.  1821—1823. 

Part  V.  The  book  of  Job,  1821. 

Part  VI.  Ezekiel,  2  vols.  8vo.  1826. 

Part  VII.  The  Minor  ProphetBJ  Vol.  I.  Tlosea  and  Joel,  1827; 
Vol.11.  Amos,  Ohadiah,  and  Jonah.  1827;  Vol.  111.  .Valium, 
Micah,  and  Habakkuk ;  Vol.  IV.  Zcphaniah,  Ilaggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi. 

Part  \  111.  Jeremiah,  2  vols.  1826-27. 

Part  IX.  The  Writings  of  Solomon,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1829. 

Part  X.  Daniel,  1833. 

Part  XI.  The  Historical  Books.    Vol.  I.  Joshua,  1832. 

6.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rosbxmulleri  Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  Com- 
pendium redacta.     Vols.  I.  III.     Lipsias,  1828—1833,  8vo. 

"In  a  brief  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  author  states  that  he 
had  frequently  been  solicited  to  publish  an  abridged  edition  of  his 
copious  original  work,  which  amounts  to  | upwards  of]  twenty 
volumes;  and  several  others  are  yet  to  he  added,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  design.  The  price  of  this  is  so  high,  even  in  Germany, 
that  many  who  wish  lor  the  work  are  unable  to  purchase  it.  Prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  accommodate  persons  of  this  (lass,  the  au- 
thor has  undertaken  to  publish  a  compendium  of  his  original  work. 
This  labour  he  performs  iii  the  mam  by  proxy.  The  gentleman, 
who  actually  executes  the  task,  is  named  John  Christopher  Sigit- 
iniind  l,i niNia:,  and  is  evening  preacher  at  St  Paul's  church  in 
Leipzic,  The  professor  speaks  of  him  as  '  vir  clarissiinu.-.  in  sacra- 
rum  litcrariim  dextre  rersato.'  His  commission  is,  to  select  from 
the  larger  commentary  whatever  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  the 

meaning   and  forms  of  words  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty  ;  also. 

whatever  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of 

fads  and  events,  ancient  rites,  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  passages  of  special  dilli- 
( idly,  some  account  of  the  views  of  other  critics  is  given.  Various 
readings  thai  are  important,  are  also  noticed.  The  commission  be- 
ing executed,  the  whole  is  reviewed  by  Roseiiiniiller  himself;  cor- 
rections  are    made  of  Ins   former   opinions   where  he  deems    them 

necessary ;  now  and  then  new  matter  is  added ;  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  important  works  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  sacred 

Criticism,  which    have    been  published  since  the  last  edition  Of  the 

larger  Commentary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Compendium  :  a  work 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  friends  ol  sacred 

literature.      Mr.   Lei  liner   appears   to   ha\e   executed    his    task   Willi 

?  .lalui  affirms  that  they  were  apt  written  by  Schulze  himself!  bnl  by 
Sehoedi  p  under  his  name  :  and  he  Wither  adds,  that,  in  gem  ra],  on  difficult 

hi  ancient  and  s  modern  Interpretation  Is  given,  and  the  di 
between  ihem  Is  left  to  the  reader's  judgment.  (Jahn.  Enchiridion  Her- 
meneotice  Qeneralis,  p  17».)  Whether  Behb'eder  or  Sobalxt  wrote  lbs 
ftrsl  three  volumes  is  nol  material  now  to  know  i  useful  as  the  work  un- 
questionably is.  the  r<  adei  should  be  Informed  that  the  authoi  has  adopted 
nable  hypothesis  ol  many  Qennan  divines,  that  Mi  sei  was  ■ 
rl.-\Vr  >iii/i/wIi>hii',  v.hu  compiled  hi's  history  from  certain  mytbl  or  trad) 
i, mm., i  oarrativesl  This  hypothesis  Is  al  o adopted  by  Dnthe;  and  it  was 
,  mbraci  d  by  the  late  Dr  Qeddes  In  his  version  o 

an I,  and  (we  trust  saUslactorlly)  refitted,  #«i»r»,  Vol  ii  Pan  \  Chap  I 

9eci  ii 
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great  diligence  and  care.  He  remains  true  to  his  original  through- 
out, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  comparison.  The 
slight  differences,  that  now  and  then  occur  between  1  he  abridgment 
and  the  original,  I  presume,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  him- 
self, and  not  to  the  writer  of  the  Cornpend."  (Professor  Stuart,  in 
the  Andover  Biblical  Commentary  for  1832,  vol  ii.  p.  211.) 

The  volumes  hitherto  published  contain  the  following  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Vol.  I.  the  Pentateuch  ;  [Vol.  II.  will  con- 
tain Isaiah];  Vol.  III.  the  Psalms;  Vol.  IV.  the  book  of  Job;  Vol. 
V.  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  Besides  the  abridgment  of  Rosenmiiller's 
Scholia,  this  volume  comprises  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the 
fortieth,  forty-lirst,  and  forty-second  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  Prophe- 
cies (illustrated  by  three  engravings  representing  the  plan  of  the 
temple  as  described  by  Ezekiel),  executed  by  Julius  Frederick 
Boettcher,  who  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  that  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  prophet's  writings. 

7.  J.  G.  Rosenmulleri  Scholia  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Edit.  Nova,  Norimbergas,  1801—1808.  Editio  sexta,  1827  et 
annis  sequentibus.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament  are  written  by  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  preceding  Scholia.  His  work  is  characterized 
by  Professor  Stuart  as  "  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  second  order 
of  commentary,  that  is,  an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He 
is  almost  every  where  a  local  investigator;  and  scarcely  ever  does 
he  take  a  stand,  from  which  he  looks  out  and  surveys  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  is  labouring.  His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  safe, 
and  worthy  of  credit  :  but  he  is  one  of  those  commentators  who 
are  more  successful  in  explaining  easy  than  difficult  things.  Where 
you  most  need  aid,  you  find  yourself  often  deserted The  stu- 
dent must  not  expect  to  find  in  Rosenmiiller  those  high  and  com- 
manding "views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  was  capable  of  taking. 
The  development  of  ratiocination,  design,  and  great  object,  are  not 
his  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant,  and  generally  accurate 
annolalor  on  the  philology  of  particular  passages  and  expressions,  he 

will  find  in  him Much  of  Rosenmiiller's  commentary  is  like 

the  production  of  the  poet,  whom  Horace  introduces: — Trecentos 

in  hora  versus slans  pede  in  uno.     It  might  be  written,  and 

doubtless  was  written,  off-hand.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  this,  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  exegesis.  But  he  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  from  it  the  higher  and  ultimate  ends  of  com- 
mentary of  the  first  order;  to  meet  and  to  solve  formidable  difficul- 
ties ;  to  throw  strong  light  on  the  general  cause  of  thought  and 
reasoning;  to  compare  with  other  writers,  and  educe  a  harmonious 
sentiment  from  the  whole  ;  to  render  prominent  the  great  doctrines 

which  are  urged His  book  was  designed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

for  tyros ;  and,  as  such,  it  remains,  for  philological  tyros,  still  a  very 
valuable  book."  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  January,  1833, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  The  sixth  edition  was  revised  and  edited  by  John 
Christopher  Sigismund  Lechner. 

8.  Reeves. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  translated  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 
the  former  translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London, 
printed  for  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office 
of  King's  Printer,  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10 
vols,  crown  8vo. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not 
profess  to  be  commentaries,  yet,  as  they  are  accompanied  by  short 
explanatory  and  philological  Scholia,  it  would  be  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public-spirited  efforts  to  render  the 
Scriptures  attractive  to  the  higher  classes,  Were  we  to  pass  them 
in  silence.  On  this  account  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  may  justly  claim 
a  place  in  the  present  list  of  Scholia  oit  the  Bible.  His  Scholia  are 
selected  from  the  labours  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and 
others ;  and  his  mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  The  his- 
torical parts,  which  are  in  prose,  are  printed  in  continuous  para- 
graphs :  and  the  poetical  parts  are  divided  into  verses.  Each  book 
is  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
several  subjects;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  margin.  There  is  a  learned 
preface  to  all  the  editions.  In  our  analysis  of  the  different  books 
of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  frequently 
adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer 
&  Co.,  and  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition 
with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  typography.  There 
are  some  copies  extant  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  without  the  Scholia. 


§  3.    THE    PRINCIPAL    COMMENTATORS    ON    THE    SCRIPTURES 
GENERALLY    SINCE    THE    REFORMATION. 

[i.]  Foreigii  Commentators  on  the  -whole  Bible. 

1.  The  illustrious  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of 
them  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549  ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Erlang  in  1829  and 
following  years.  All  the  writings  of  this  great  man  are  deserv- 
edly held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Germany,  especially  his 


Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1580,  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  8vo.  and  in  two  vols. 
12mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Luther's 
"  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  called  Psalms  of  Degrees ;  in 
which,  among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual, 
Household,  and  Civil  Affairs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting 
the  divinely  instituted  and  honourable  Estate  of  Matrimony  is 
explained  and  defended  against  the  Popish  Perversion  of  en- 
forced Celibacy,  Monastic  Vows,  Orders,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monastic  Life,  particu- 
larly of  the  Monasteries  of  England." 

2.  The  biblical  writings  of  Jonx  Calvin,  another  illustrious 
reformer,  consists  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  in 
nine  volumes.  His  Harmony  of  the  last  four  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  ingenuity. 
The  history  contained  in  them  forms  a  distinct  part.  The  rest 
is  comprised  under  the  following  divisions  : — 1.  Those  passages 
which  assert  the  excellence  of  the  law,  by  way  of  preface ; — 
2.  The  Ten  Commandments,  under  each  of  which  are  compre- 
hended all  those  parts  of  the  law  which  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  this  forms  the  great  body  of  the  harmony; — 3.  The 

Sum  of  the  Law,  containing  those  passages  which  enjoin  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour ; — 4.  The  Use  of  the  Law  ,- 
and,  lastly,  its  Sanctions  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Com- 
mentaries and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man  have 
always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired ;  though  it  has 
been  the  fashion  with  some  modern  divines  to  depreciate  them, 
on  account  of  those  peculiar  dogmas  which  Calvin  deduced  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  "  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned 
Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Synopsis  Criticorum 
Sacrorum,"  noticed  below,  "  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Sub- 
sequent writers  have  borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Cal- 
vin ;  and  his  interpretations  adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who 
repay  their  obligation  by  reproaching  their  master."  The  great 
critic  Scaliger  said  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  than  Calvin  ;  and  another  eminent  critic  of  our 
own  time  (Rosenmiiller)  has  remarked,  that  although  Calvin 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  yet  as"  he  possessed  an  acute 
and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of  Isaiah  in  particular  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophet's  meaning.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  satisfactorily 
evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commentaries  of  Calvin 
are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the  following 
eulogium  of  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  that  ever  adorned 
the  Anglican  church — Bishop  Horslet.  "  I  hold,"  says  he, 
"  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration  ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library  ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
is  one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult." 
To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  another  accomplished 
scholar  lately  deceased,  the  Rev.  J.J.  Conybeare.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Calvin,  he  says,  "  though  in  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  liberty  we  may  freely  question  and  dissent  from  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  maintained  by  their  illus- 
trious author,  are  yet  never  to  be  perused  without  admiration  or 
instruction."1  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  often  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  writings  of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work ;  yet  he  has  never  consulted  them  but  with  advantage  and 
with  pleasure. 

3.  Victorinus  Strigelics  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  published  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1565  and  1586,  and  in  various  sizes.2  They  are  much 
admired  for  their  exactness,  particularly  his  'r^ui^sT*  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  Ludovici  De  Dieu  Critica  Sacra,  sivc  Animadvcrsiones 
in  Loca  quasdam  difficiliora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!.  Am- 
stelodami,  1693,  folio. 

«  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  p.  237.  In  the  Andover  Bibli- 
cal Repository  for  1832  (vol  ii.  pp.  541 — 5(jS.),  there  is  an  elaborate  essay- 
on  the  merits  of  Calvin  as  an  interpreter,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle  ;  under  whose  auspices  (aided  by  funds  fur- 
nished by  some  friends  to  sacred  literature  in  England)  a  new,  very  neat, 
and  cheap  edition  of  Calvin's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  was 
published  in  small  8vo.  volumes,  between  Hie  years  1831  and  1834. 

«  Mascli  lias  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respective  publications; 
vol.  iii.  pp.  124— 427. 
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A  work  of  acknowledged  character:  "  Perhaps  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  consummate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages 
than  de  Dieu,  nor  employed  his  knowledge  to  more  useful  pur- 
poses."   (Bibliog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 

5.  Skbastiani  Sciimidii  Commentarii  in  Genesin,  Josuam, 
Ruth,  Reges,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  Iesaiam, 
Jeremiam,  Hoseam,  Evangelium  Johannis,  et  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,  Galatas,  et  Hebrajos.  Argentorati,  1687,  et  annis 
sequentibus.  4to. 

Sebastian  S<  hnii.lt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  volumi- 
nous commentator  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Mosheim's 
Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  2%. 

6.  Critici  Sachi  :  sive  Annotata  doctissimorum  Virorum  in 
Veins  ac  Novum  Testamcntum  ;  quibus  accedunt  Tractatus  varii, 
Theologico-Philologici,  9  tomis  in  12  voluminibus.  Amstelo- 
dami,  1698,  folio. 

This  great  work,  first  published  at  London  in  1660,  in  9  vols. 
folio,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony 
Scattergood,  and  Francis  Gouldman,  is  considerably  augmented  in 
the  above  second  and  best  edition.  The  notes  of  Grotius,  Vatablus, 
and  Drusius,  Minister,  Castalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and  Tremellius, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  multitude  of  commen- 
tators on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  disquisitions  on 
particular  BnbjectB,  which  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  A.Clarke  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  complete  this 
great  work,  there  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701,  Thesau- 
rus Theologice-Philologicus,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  in  1732,  in  two 
folio  \olumes  also,  Thesaurus  Novus  Thcologico-Philologicus, — 
two  valuable  collections  of  critical  and  philological  dissertations 
by  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics  of  that  day.  These  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Critici  Sacri ;  of  which  great  work  an  admi- 
rable abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Matth.ei  Poli  Synopsis  criticorum  aliorumque  SS.  Inter- 
pretum.  London,  1669 — 1674,  5  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols, 
folio,  1684  ;  also  Frankfort,  1712,  5  vols,  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols, 
large  4 to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  spent  ten  years ; 
it  consolidates  with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  the  Critici  Sacri 
of  the  London  edition  into  one  continued  comment,  besides  many 
valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of  note,  Hammond,  &c.  and 
his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also 
in  lis  admirable  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and 
in  the  anther's  remarks  ;  and  it  furnishes  a  most  complete  material 
index  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions  above  noticed, 
that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Leusden,  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  correct.  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing, 
on  account  of  its  incorrectness.  The  4to.  edition,  which  is  some- 
what better,  is  nevertheless  very  inaccurate  :  it  is  badly  printed, 
and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis,  Sixti  V.  et  Clementis  VIII. 
Pont.  Max.  auctoritate  recognita,  una  cum  selectis  Annotationi- 
hus  ex  optimis  quibusque  Interpretibus  excerptis,  Prolegomenis, 
novis  Tabnlis  Chronologicis,  Historicis,  ct  Geographicis  illustrata, 
Indiceque  Epistolarum  et  Evangeliorum  aucta.  Auctore  J.  B. 
in    Himkl     Parisiis,  1706,  2  tomis,  folio. 

The  Prolegomena  treat  briefly  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  their  transmission  to  our  times,  incor- 
rupt ;  on  the  authority  and  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
ancient  Versions;  and  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  including  its 
style,  figurative  language,  and  spiritual  sense.  A  short  Chronolo- 
gical and  Geographical  Appendix  is  subjoined)  in  which  the  weights, 
measure*,  and  money  of  the  Hebrews  are  diai 

9.  La  Siivti:  Uiiii.k,  expliqucle  par  David  Maiitin.  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  2  vols,  folio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
Corrected  it  SO  materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new 
translation.  The  short  notes,  which  he  has  annexed,  contain  much 
good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  .low  ms  Cikbici  Tranalatio  Librnrum  Vcteris  Tcstamcnti, 
cum  cjusdeiii  Paraphrasi  perpetua,  Commentario  I'hilologico, 
I  tiajertationibua  Critieis,  Tabulisqne  <  Ihronologicis  et  Geographi- 
cis, folio,  1  vols.  Anistelodami,  1708,  1710,  1713.— Ejusdem, 
Tranalatio  ex  Anglica  Lingo!  Benrici  BammbndJ  Panphnaia 
et  Adnotatiomiiii  in  Novum  Testamcntum,  Animadversionibus 
suis  illustrata.     Francofurti,  1714,  2  vols,  folio. 

La  Gere's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended 

by  Bishop  Wataon:  Of  I>r.  Hammond's  Paraphrase  ami  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  some  accounl  is  given  below.  Many  of  Le 
Clerc's  observations  throw  great  Light  on  tlie  Scriptures;  in  others 

he  has    indulged  his  own   lancy.  and,  what    is  most  to  be  regretted, 

has  completely  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning our  Saviour.  He  considers  miracle-  a*  efiects  of  nature. 
Hi-  commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  on  the  Hagiographa  are 

greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Pentateuch.    John  Justus  vun  Kineiii 
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published  a  volume  of  Animadversiones  ad  Joannis  Clerici  Com- 
mentariot,  at  Magdeburg,  1735,  8vo. 

11.  OsTF.nvALD  (Jean-Frederic)  La  Saintc  Bible,  avec  les 
Argumens  et  Reflexions.     Neufchatel,  1772,  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  French  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, revised  and  corrected  by  himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered 
as  a  new  version.  Ostervald's  arguments  and  reflections  are  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  liberally  consulted  by  later  commentators. 
A  detached  translation  of  them,  in  three  vols.  8vo.,  was  published 
by  Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  the  request  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  :  the  latter  editions  of  this  translation  are  in 
two  volumes,  8vo. 

12.  Joannis  Cocceii  Commentarii  in  Sacras  Scriptuias,  in 
ejus  Operibus.     Amstelodami,  10  vols,  folio. 

The  Commentaries  of  Cocceius  are  also  extant  in  quarto  and  folio, 
under  different  dates  as  they  were  published.  It  is  the  fault  of  this 
learned  man,  that  he  has  in  the  Old  Testament  tpiritualtted  every 
thing  to  the  utmost;  his  commentaries,  however,  particularly  on 
the  New  Testament,  abound  with  valuable  illustrations,  and  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  He  is  "a  commentator  from 
whom  a  judicious  expositor  may  derive  much  assistance.  Often 
fanciful,  and  even  fanatical,  he  is  learned,  pious,  and  fiir  more  dis- 
cerning in  the  true  scope  of  prophecy  than  many  who  succeeded 
him."     (Dr.  Apthorpe's  Disc,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  106.) 

13.  Calmet. — Commentaire  Litteral  sur  tous  les  Livrcs  <]e 
l'Ancien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Augustin  Calmet. 
Paris,  1719—1726,  8  tomis,  in  9  vols,  folio. 

It  contains  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  French  version 
in  collateral  columns,  with  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 
It  has  a  vast  apparatus  of  prefaces  and  dissertations,  in  which  im- 
mense learning,  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  piety  are 
invariably  displayed.  "  This  is  without  exception  the  best  comment 
on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants." (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  Theol.  vol.  iv.  p.  433.) 
has  pronounced  an  equally  strong  but  well-deserved  euloginm  on 
this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes. 

14.  La  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Francais,  avec 
des  Notes  Litteraires,  Critiques  et  Historiques,  des  Prefaces,  et 
Dissertations,  tirees  du  Commentaire  de  Dom  Calmet,  Abbe  do 
Senones,  de  l'Abbe  de  Vence,  et  des  autres  auteurs  les  plus  cele- 
bres,  pour  faciliter  l'intelligence  de  l'Ecriture  Sainte;  enrichie 
d'un  Atlas  et  de  Cartes  Geographiques.  Cinquieme  edition, 
soigneusement  revue  et  augmentee  d'un  grand  nombre  de  Notes 
par  M.  Drach,  Rabbin  converti,  et  enrichie  de  nouvclles  Disser- 
tations.    Paris,  1827 — 1834,  27  tomes,  8vo.  Avec  Atlas. 

This  was,  originally,  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  published  in  Latin  and 
French  by  L.  E.  Rondet,  first  in  1748  in  fourteen  volumes,  quarto, 
and,  a  second  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1774.  The  date 
of  the  third  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
French  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corrections,  is  that 
of  father  Carrieres.  Besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  French  version, 
this  work  contains  prefaces  to  the  several  books,  notes,  and  diss*  r- 
tations,  chiefly  taken  from  Calmet,  but  abridged  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  altered  or  enlarged  :  most  of  the  alterations  are  pointed 
out.  There  are  also  notes,  and  several  dissertations  from  the  Abbe 
DE  V'knck,  and  the  fathers  Houbigant  and  Carrieres,  with  many 
additions  by  Rondet  ;  though  these  last  are  not  very  distinctly 
specified.  The  critical  and  historical  dissertations,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  treat  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
tare  and  biblical  subjects.      There  an  seven  large  indexes  relative 

to  Scripture  chronology  and  geography,  to  the  Hebrew,  Chalons, 

Byriac,  and  Greek  names,  and  in  general  to  the  contents  of  the  levt, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  notes,  &C     The    \tlas  contains  thirty-eight 

maps  and  engrai  inga.    There  is  an  edition  of  this  Bible  prinleo  at 

Nismes,  in  seventeen  volumes.  Hvo.  il'eiL'iiot.  Manuel  d u  Bibliophile, 
lorn.  ii.  p.  184.  Month.  Rev.  0.  &  vol.  hi.  p.  344.)  The  fourth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1880 — 1824,  in  twenty-live  volumes, 
8vo. 

The  superintendence  of  the  fifth  edition  was  confided  to  M. 
Drach,  formerly  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  du 
form  professed  by  the  Romish  church.  This  edition  was  intended, 
at  first,  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Bible  de  Vence,  revised  and 

accompanied  with  additional  notes.  But,  w  ill)  the  se\  eiilb  \  olume, 
the   editor   entirely  changed  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  lit  tho 

commencement  of  the  undertaking,  and  instead  of  revising  the 
French  version  of  father  Carrieres,  he  has  so  altered  the  latter  in 
the  Mventh,  and  following  volumes,  as  to  render  il  ■  new  translation. 

M.  Brunei  stales  that  these  alterations,  which  were  made  in  order 

to  please  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  church  in  Prance, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  di\  ines,  (Supplement  an  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  ton.  L  p.  191.)  Besides  the  correction  of  typographi- 
cal errors,  this  edition  contains  the  following  among  other  improve- 
ments :  via.  1.  New    Dissertations  relative  to  alleged  difficulties 

draw  n   1 1 a ini  geolog]  .  aslrouoluv,  chronology,  the  Zodiac  o|    I  (endcra, 

Ac.  &c.  by  various  distinguished  scholars,  especially  the  \bbe  Hal- 
ma; — 2.  References  to  the  best  authors  who  have  refuted,  in  detail, 
the  objections  of  modern  infidels;  — 3.    Numerous  notes  by  M 
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Drach ; — 4.  A  new  and  corrected  Atlas,  on  thirty-seven  plates,  con- 
sisting of  maps  and  other  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Scripture 
History ; — and,  5.  A  notice  of  the  best  works  treating  on  the  Bible 
generally,  and  on  each  book  in  particular.  And  as  M.  Drach  in  his 
notesoften  refers  to  his  "Letters  d'un  Rabbin  Converti  aux  Israelites 
ses  Freres"  (Paris,  1825 — 1827,  8vo.),  it  will  be  desirable  to  add 
these  letiers  to  the  work  itself.  An  Italian  translation  of  M.  Drach's 
edition  of  the  Bible  de  Vence  was  published  at  Milan  in  1830  and 
following  years. 

15.  Chais. — La  Sainte  Bible,  avec  un  Commentaire  Litte'ral, 
et  des  Notes  choisies,  tirees  de  divers  Auteurs  Anglois,  &c,  par 
Charles  Chais.     Hague,  1743—1790,  7  vols.  4to. 

Besides  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicious,  this 
learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  a  valuable  comment  on  the 
Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  historical  books.  The 
seventh  volume  was  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclaine.  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  and 
pious  author  did  not  complete  the  whole.  What  he  has  published 
however,  at  long  intervals,  is  excellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly 
taken,  as  he  professes,  from  the  best  English  commentators,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the  foreign,  Houbigant,  Cal- 
met,  <fec. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  considered  as  a  considerable  and  valuable  im- 
provement upon  his  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes."    (Dr.  Hales.) 

16.  Houbigant. — Caroli  Francisci  Hocbigaxtii  Notae  Cri- 
tical in  Universos  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  cum  Hebriace,  turn 
Grace  scriptos.  Cum  integris  ejusdem  Prolegomenis.  Franco- 
furti  ad  Moenum,  1777,  2  tomis,  4to. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  annexed  by  Houbi- 
gant to  his  Critical  Edition  and  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  36.   of  this  Appendix. 

17.  Jo.  Aug.  Dathii  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti,  ex  Recensione 
Textus  Hebrai  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  notis  phi- 
lologicis  et  criticis  illustrati.     Halae,  1773 — 1789,  6  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent:  see  a  notice  of 
Dathe's  Latin  version  in  p.  32.  of  this  Appendix.  The  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  After  M.  Dathe's  decease,  Rosenmiiller  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Opuscula  ad  Crisin  et  Inlerpretationem  Veteris  Testa- 
menti speetantia,  8vo.  Lipsiae,  1795.  These  should  be  added  to  the 
above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  disquisitions  on  some  ancient 
versions,  &c. 

18.  Interpretatio  Sacrte  Scriptura  per  omnes  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti  Libros,  ab  Joanne  Nep.  Alber,  Clerico  Regulari  e 
Scholis  Piis,  S.  Theologiae  Doctore,  Linguarum  Orientalium  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Professore.  Pesthini 
[Pesth,  in  Hungary],  1801 — 1804,  16  large  vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  this  exposition 
was  unknown  in  England  until  the  year  1827,  when  a  few  copies 
were  imported.  Professor  Alber  dedicated  it  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Hungary,  for  whose  use  he  undertook  its  compi- 
lation. There  are  three  maps,  and  to  each  volume  there  is  a  list 
of  numerous  errata,  besides  a  copious  supplementary  list  in  the  last 
volume,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  corrected  before  the  work  can  be 
consulted.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  about  fifty  pages  of 
preliminary  observations  on  the  various  aids  for,  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  are  not  characterized  either  by  novelty  or  depth 
of  information.  The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  au- 
thor. At  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  placed  a  short  preface, 
treating  on  its  author,  and  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  text  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  then  inserted  :  and  when  any  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  be  either  difficult  or  obscure,  he  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it, — more  in  the  way  of  exposition  than  of  concise  critical 
annotations.  Dr.  Alber  professes  to  have  consulted  the  various  exe- 
getical  labours,  both  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  ;  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  state  the  various  points  of  difference  between  them 
without  asperity  and  with  Christian  candour.  In  this  endeavour, 
truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  author  has  succeeded.  Wher- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself,  he  fails  not  to  impugn  and  to  refute 
the  notions  of  the  antisupernaturalist  divines  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation.  The  profoundest  reverence 
to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the 
doctrinal  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  pervades 
this  exposition. 

19.  Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Foederis  ex  Sermone  Hebrao  in  Lati- 
num  translati ;  notatione  brevi  pracipuae  Lectionum  et  Interpre- 
tationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  Augusto 
Schott  et  Julio  Friederico  Wixzer.  Volumen  primum.  Al- 
tonae  et  Lipsiae,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  version  is  said  to  be  close  ;  and  the  annotations,  which 
are  very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  princi- 
pal various  lections,  and  of  the  different  interpretations  proposed 
by  eminent  biblical  critics.  The  three  first  books  were  translated 
by  Dr.  Schott,  and  the  last  two  by  M.  Winzer.  This  work  has  not 
been  continued. 


20.  Commentarius  Grammaticus,  in  Vetus  Testamentum  in 
usum  maxime  Gymnasiorum  et  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scrip- 
sit  Franc.  Jos.  Valent.  Dominicus  Maurer.  3  Fasciculi  form- 
ing one  volume.     Lipsiae,  1832-1834,  8vo. 

This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  commentary,  the  author  of  which 
has  a  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  those  neologian  interpretations 
which  explain  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  anyone  rather  than  the 
Messiah  himself.  Dr.  Maurer  has  so  perpetually  referred  his  rea- 
ders to  the  valuable  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
(expressly  in  order  that  they  may  familiarize  themselves  with  them), 
that  his  work  is  of  comparatively  little  use,  except  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  possess  those  Grammars. 

21.  La  Sainte  Bible,  en  Latin  et  en  Francois,  suivie  d'un  Dic- 
tionnaire  Etymologique,  Geographique,  et  Archeologique.  Paris, 
1828-1834,  13  tomes,  8vo. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  this  beautifully  printed  but 
costly  edition  of  the  French  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  Etymo- 
logical, Geographical,  and  Archaeological  Dictionary,  which  was 
announced  as  being  compiled  by  M.  Barbier  du  Bocage,  under 
whose  direction  an  Atlas,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
attention  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  designed  and  en- 
graved. The  version  is  that  of  De  Sacy,  which  is  printed  in 
columns,  and  below  it  is  given  in  smaller  characters  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. The  first  volume  contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  to  each  book  of  Scripture 
is  prefixed  a  short  preface  explanatory  of  its  contents.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  sixty-four  engravings,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished French  artists,  after  the  designs  of  Deveria.  The  thirteenth 
volume  contains  the  Chronology  of  the  Bible,  together  with  an  in- 
dex of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  an  explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  names  occur- 
ring therein,  and  an  archajological  and  philological  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  This  last  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Calmet's  well- 
known  Dictionary  :  those  articles,  which  are  not  designated  by  his 
name,  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 


[ii.]   British  Commentators  on  the  -whole  Bible. 

1.  The  Reformer's  Bible. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion ;  with  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers, 
as  printed  by  Royal  Authority  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
with  additional  Notes  and  Dissertations.     London,  1810,  4to. 

The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted 
from  those  appended  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  published 
at  Geneva  by  Coverdale,  Sampson,  and  other  reformers,  who  fled 
to  that  city  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  :  whence  their  trans- 
lation is  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 
An  account  of  this  is  given  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix.  The  anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament  are  translated  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Beza.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  mo- 
dernized, and  the  style  has  in  some  few  instances  been  improved, 
the  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  B.D.)  states  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustrations"  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature) 
has  pronounced  to  be  "very  edifying,  except  that  in  many  points 
they  savour  too  much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  selected  by  the  editor  from  various  commentators  :  he  has 
also  occasionally  supplied  arguments  to  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments:  his  dissertations  on  which,  though  concise, 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  consult  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps 
and  tables  accompany  the  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with 
some  neatly  executed  vignette  engravings. 

2.  Hale  (Bishop). — Contemplations  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     London,  1808,  2  vols.  Svo. 

These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  different 
forms ;  the  edition  now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt,  B.D.,  and  is  very  correctly  printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contem- 
plations "  are  incomparably  valuable  for  language,  criticism,  and 
devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrote  a  "Paraphras- 
tic Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr. 
D.  pronounces  to  be  "  very  valuable,  especially  for  showing  the 
spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur."  They  do  not, 
however,  contain  much  learned  criticism.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  noticed  below. 

3.  Mater. — A  Commentary  upon  the  Bible;  wherein  the 
Divers  Translations  and  Expositions,  Literall  and  Mysticall,  of 
the  most  famous  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
propounded  and  examined,  by  John  Mater.  London,  1653, 
5  vols,  folio. 

4.  Annotations  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament :  this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editions,  so  enlarged, 
as  they  make  an  entire  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scripture; 
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the  like  never  before  published  in  English.  Wherein  the  text 
is  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  various 
readings  observed  ;  by  the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  theje- 
unto  appointed,  and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
preface.     London,  1G57,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  lor  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering 
the  time  when  it  was  composed  ,  is  usually  called  the  "  AsasjrBLi  - 
Annotations;"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed 
by  members  ol  the  Vssembly  of  Divines  who  s:ii  at  Westminster 
during  the  greal  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  its 
authors  in  Dr.  Calamy'e  Life  of  .Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

5.  Pooxx. — Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the 
sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scriptures.  The  more  difficult  terms  are  ex- 
plained ;  seemin-  contradictions  reconciled  ;  doubts  resolved,  and 
the  whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poole.  London, 
1683,  2  vols,  folio.     Edinburgh,  1803,  4  vols.  4to. 

The  Annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to 
h,.  yen  judicious;  the  author  (who  was  an  eminent  Don-conformist 
divine;  wrote  them  only  as  for  as  the  58th  chapter  of  .Isaiah ;  the 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  the  same  manner,  by 
several  eminent  dissenting  ministers. 

6.  Clahke.— The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annota- 
tions and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Clahke,  A.M.  Lon- 
don. 1690,  folio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texts  is  admirable  ;  and  the  notes,  though 
very  brief,  are  written  wuh  greal  judgment.  The  work  was  com- 
mended in  very  high  terms  by  Drs.  Owen  and  Hales,  as  well  as  by 
Air.  Haxter  and  Mr.  Howe.  "It  has  been  an  excellent  fund  for 
some  modern  commentators,  who  have  republished  a  great  part  of 
it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix. 
p.  403.)  This  work,  notwithstanding  the  learned  author  was  a 
Qon-eonformist,  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  by 
i  'haver  lo  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  scarce  ami  dear.  The  purchaser  must  be  careful 
that  he  he  not  misled  by  another  Bible  published  also  in  one  vol. 
folio,  in  1811,  in  llii'  name  of  S.  Clarke,  m  numbers;  and  which  is 
a  very  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous  editor  from 
various  commentators,  all  of  whom  lived  long  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clarke. 

7.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wiub  published  a  Help  for  the 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parts,  between 
the  years  1709  and  1738.  As  this  useful  work  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with  complete,  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  parts  thereof.     (Appendix,  pp.  163 — 165.) 

Wells's  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Part  I.  The  Title,  "  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures:  being  the  book  of  Gene- 
si.  explained  after  the  following  method:  viz.  The  common 
English  Translation  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  A 
paraphrase.  Annotations."  Oxford,  printed  at  the  Theatre, 
1724.  ••  A  |U(  face  to  the  reader,"  5  pages.  "The  general  pre- 
face," xv  pages.  "  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c.  in  use  among 
the  .lews,"  p.  1 — 91.  "A  Chronological  Account,"  &c.  23  pages, 
ie.i  numbered.  Additional  notes,  •)  pages,  not  numbered.  The 
text,  p.  1—277.     A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Pari  II.  Title.  "An  Help,"  &c.  as  before:  containing  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1725.  "  A  pre- 
t,,e  to  the   reader,"  p.  i — xi.     Errata,    l  leaf,  not   numbered. 

Exodus,  p.  1—149.      Leviticus,  p.  1—86.      Numbers   and    D.ii- 

teronomj ,  p.  I — 230. 

I'art  III.  Title,  "Aii  Help,"  <Stc.  containing  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth:  printed   1725.     A  preface  to  the  reader,   U    pages. 
Joshua,  i'.  l — -1.    Synopsis,  I  leaf,  not  numbered.    Jud 
Ruth,  p.  1—108. 

Part   IV.  "An  Help,"  dec  containing  two  I ks  of  Samuel, 

and  two  of  Sings :  printed  1726.     Preface,  p.  i-— vi.    Samuel,  to 

I    Kind's,    chapter    i.    p.   1  — 182.       Errata,    1    leaf,    not   numbered. 

I  Kings,  chapter  ii.  aua.  p.  i  —  l  Is- 
Part  V.  "  An  Help,"  <\.-.  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 

miah,  and  Esther:    printed  1727.     Preface  to  the  reader,  p.  i — v. 

Chronicles,  p.  I  — 136.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  I — s". 
a  continuation  of  Jewish  history,  p.  81  — 109.  Chronological 
tables,  '-'  | 

Part  VI.  -An  Help,"  dee.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Bo- 

elesiastes,  and  Canticles :  printed  1727.     Preface  to  the  reader. 

Im  Ix.  p.  1  —  160.    Psalm  lxi— <  I.  p.  I  —  l  K>. 

Preface  ta  Proverbs,  dec.  I  pages,  nanumbered.    Proverbs,  dee. 

p.  l  —  lie. 

Pari  Vll.  "  An  Help,"  dec.  containing   Daub,  Jeremiah,  and 


Lamentations:  printed  1728.  A  general  discourse,  p.  i — xvi. 
Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162.     Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.  1 — 168. 

Part  VIII.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Ezechiel :  printed 
1728.     The  text  of  Ezechiel,  p.  1—178. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  Daniel:  printed  1716. 
Dedication,  4  pages,  not  numbered.  Genera]  preface,  with  a 
table,  p.  1 — 10.  Discourse,  with  four  tables,  p,  11 — 41.  Daniel, 
p.  1  — 134.  Synopsis,  1  leaf.  Various  readings,  p.  137 — 170. 
N.  B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  was  published  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament: a  second  was  printed  1728. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Pro 
phets:  printed  1723.  General  preface,  p.  i — v.  Preface  to 
Hosea,  p.  i — vi.  Hosea  to  Ohadiah,  p.  1  — 121.  Jonah  to 
Zephaniah,  p.  1 — 88.  Haggai  to  the  end,  p.  1 — 77.  N.  B.  A 
second  edition  was  published  in  1729,  containing  a  preface, 
2  pages.     Text,  p.  1—244. 

Paraphrase  of  the  JVfew  Testament. 

Part  I.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
Oxford,  at  the  Theatre,  1718.  General  preface,  p.  i — iv.  Two 
discourses,  p.  v — xx.  Chronological  tables,  p.  xxi — xxxv.  The 
contents  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  5  pages,  not  numbered. 
Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  dated  1717.  The  text, 
p.  3— 411. 

Part  II.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  : 
dated  1719.  Advertisement,  &c.  6  pages.  St.  Luke,  p.  1 — 225. 
Acts,  p.  1—209. 

Part  III.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  St.  John's  Gospel :  dated 
1719.     Advertisement,  &c.  4  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
a  table.     Preface,  2  pages.     The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

Part  V.  "  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  &c.  containing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  dated  1711.  Preface.  2  pages.  Proo> 
mial  discourse,  p.  1 — 24.  Text,  p.  1  — 125.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1715,  with  a  title  professing  the  part  to  contain 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  General  preface,  synopsis,  and  lists  of 
books  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  Adver- 
tisement, &c.  2  pages.  Prooemial  discourse,  p.  1 — 20.  Text, 
p.  21—145. 

Part  VI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians:   printed  1714.     Errata,  1  leaf.     Text,  p.  1  —  171. 

Part  VII.  "An  Help," dec.  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon: 
printed  1715.    The  text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  VIII.  "A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  (ialatians  :  printed  1709.  Dedication, 
2  pages.  Preface,  5  pages.  Text,  p.  1—76.  N.  B.  In  1716 
was  published  a  second  edition;  tin'  contents  and  pages  the  same. 

Part  IX.  "An  Help,"  dec  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews:  printed  1713.     Preface,  2  pages.      Text.]..  1 — 95. 

Part  X.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Catholic  Epistles  :  printed 
1715.    Advertisement,  dee,  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XI.  "  An  Help,"  &c.  being  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  : 
printed  1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table 
and  Explanation.     Text,  p.  1  — 184. 

8.  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and  Ai;n  w.i>\  Commentary 
on  the  Bible.  London,  1727-1700,  7  vols,  folio.  London,  Isn't, 
8  vols.  4to.    1821,  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Pa 'i  kick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  ami  |w>c- 
tical  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa  melit.  Ill  8  Mils.  :  Mr.  \V.  I.ouill    la  I  her 

ot  Bishop  Lowth]  thai  on  the  Prophets,  in  one  vol.;  Dr.  yVhitbi 
that  on  the  .New  Testament,  in  8  vols.  ;  ;md  Mr.  A  i:\.\i.n  the-  (  oin- 
mentary  <>u  the  Apocryphal  hooks.  The  four  volumes  of  Patrick, 
Lowth.  and  Arnald,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  best 

commentaries  on  the  old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  we  have 
in  the  English  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  work  on  the  .New  Tes- 
tament is  very  frequently  found  separate  from  the  above  commen- 
tators, the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  it,  infra,  in  the  list  of 

commentators  on  the   New  Testament. 

9.  HSKBT. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  IIi.mii,  folio,  •»  vols.  Ito.  6  vols,  various 
Editions;  also  in  6  vols.  Ito.  London,  LN27,  3  vols,  imperial 
Bvo.      London,  1828. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  Exposition  wai  first 
published.  It  is  chiefly  practical ;  yet,  without  anj  parade  of  learn- 
ing, it  frequently  contain!  g I  explanations  ol  difficult  pa 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  Millii  lenlly 
attest  the  greal  estimation  III  Which  It  has  heen  held.      It   is  perhaps 

the  only  c tentary,  "  so  large,  thai  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 

attentively  read  through-  The  remarkable  passage*  should  bo 
marked  :  there  is  much  lo  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative. 
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and  still  more  in  a  practical  way."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  London 
quarto  edition  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bur- 
der  and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct.  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
ersteth.  The  imperial  octavo  ediiion  is  also  beautifully  printed  : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Lile  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  Gin. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  sacred  text  is  given  ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difficult  pas- 
sages explained  ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled  ;  and  what- 
ever is  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  illustrated  by  notes  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  vols,  folio.     London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualized  his  text  to  absurdity.  "  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  sometimes,  by 
giving  to  the  same  passage  too  great  a  variety  of  meanings,  they 
leave  the  weak  reader  to  doubt  whether  that  boolc  can  have  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
to  this  learned  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommended. 

11.  Pprtkh. —  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pchvek.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio.  • 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers  ;  who,  under  very  considerable  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  "  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  less  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194 — 205. 

12.  Wesley. — Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Weslet,  M.A.     Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to„ 

In  consequence  of  the  author  being  obliged  to  retrench  his 
notes,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  "  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  of  a 
widely  diiferent  description;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers;"  and  he  men- 
tions the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writings  of  Bengel,  as  being  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287,  1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contains  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  English  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  most  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
others  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals ;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts ; 
summaries  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oracles, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson.  London,  1811 — 1818,  5  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  compressing  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learning  of  former  ages  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  Testament. 

14.  Ciiuden. — The  Complete  Family  Bible  r  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ciiuden,     London,  1770,  2  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commentary  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 
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been  originally  published  in  numbers,  which  circumstance  may 
account  lor  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

15.  Dorm. — A  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  Esq.,  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Dodd,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigant,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  on 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probably  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's.Commentary  was  reprinted 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  several  retrenchments 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  Goadht. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Goadby  of 
Sherborne  ;  "  it  contains  many  judicious  notes :"  but  "  while  it 
seems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  contained 
in  this  work  were  forcibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  in  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."     London,  1765,  12mo. 

17.  Haweis. — The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  a  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  the  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prac- 
tical observations,  &c.  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1765,  2  vols,  folio. 

18.  Wilson  (Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  others)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion :  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  are 
printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correctness.  "  The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar- 
gin different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  of  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lxxiv.  p.  297.) 

19.  Yonge. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yonge.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

"The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ; 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  critical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."     (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lxxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notes,  practical  observations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  in  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies  ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  stereo- 
typed— the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twenty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  force,  its  value  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  last  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.    More  particularly,  1.  As  sundry  small  variations  have,  during 
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the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  crept  into  our  common  Bibles,  consider- 
able pains  have  been  taken,  by  the  collation  of  different  editions, 
to  exhibit  an  accurate  copy  of  the  sacred  text  according  to  the 
authorized  version. — 2.  Not  only  have  the  marginal  references 
throughout  been  re\  ised  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  will  lie  found 
that  the  author  has  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.  To 
this  improvement  he  attached  considerable  importance:  and  its 
value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  addition  to  the  work. — 3.  But  the  most  important  im- 
provement which  it  has  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
remarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  original  words  in  Hebrew 
characters,  jiointed,  have  been  substituted  tor  the  English  letters, 
by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  .New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu- 
merous. Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  mule,  particularly  from 
Schlenmer,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformly  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of Jbeing  interspersed  in  the  body  of  it. — 
4.  Mr.  Scott  had  finished  the  actual  revision  of  this  great  work 

nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  pas- 
sage to  which  he  put  Ins  hand  was  thai  sinking  declaration  of  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  and  Borne  of  them  of  considerable  importance) 
ha\e  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named  ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  which  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tained in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, perhaps,  consists  in  following,  more  closely  than  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  without 
regard  to  the  niceties  of  human  systems  :  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment.  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is 
thought  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  the 
work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  of  such  a  work.  Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
different  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  modern  annotators  have  advanced  against  some  of  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  may  observe,  also,  that  the  faults  of  method  and 
style,  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
other  writings,  are  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst  all  his  pow- 
ers and  attainments  had  their  lull  scope.  It  was  the  \  cry  under- 
taking which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qualifications  which 
he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  Other,  those  in 
which    he  excelled.      It  required   matured  knowledge  of  Scripture, 

skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned 
submission  of  mind  to  every  pari  of  the  inspired  records;  a  holy 
temper  of  heart,    unparalleled    diligence    and     perseverance:   and 

these  were  the  vary  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to-lhese 
particulars  u  is  added  thai  he  lived  to  superintend  lour  editions, 
each  enriched  with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been 
ed  above  three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which  lor  the  fifth 
time  he  had  nearly  completed  a  most   laborious  revision  of  the 

Whole  work,  we  must  at  least  allow  iheevieut  and  importance  of 
the   author's   exertions.      Accordingly  the   success  of  the    work   has 

been  rapidly  .and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  ool  only  in  our 
own  country,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  It 
will  soon  be  m  the  hands  of  mosl  careful  students  of  the  hob 
volume,  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  they  agree  with  the  author i 
chief  sentiments  or  not     .Nor  is  the  tune  distant  when,  the  passing 

controversies    Of  the    day    having    been    forgotten,   this    prodigious 

work    will    generally  be   Confessed,  in    the    Protestant    Churches,  to 

be  one  of  the  mosl  sound  and  instructive  commentaries  produced 

in  our  own  or  any  other  age."— (The  Bishop  oi  Calcutta's  Sermons, 
occasioned  by  the  death  oi  the  Hev.  Thomas  Scott,  pp.  S3— 36.  98. 
•'!i1  edition.)    To  the  preceding  jusl  character  of  this  elaborate  c ■ 

mcnlary,  the  writer  oi  iheM.  pages  'who  does  not  view  all  topics 
precisely  in  the  same    |hmiiI  id    view    with    Ms   late   learned    author] 

deems  il  an  acl  ol  hare  justice  to  staii'  that  he  has  never  consulted 

it  in  vain  on  difficult  paseegi  -  of  the  Scnpiures.     VVhil copied 

in  considering  the  various  objections  of  modern  infidels,  he  lot  nil 
ewn  satisfaction  thought  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  he  allowed 
the  expression  lor  himself:  referring  only  to  commentaries  in 
questions  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  And  in  every  msianc. — 
•specially  on  the  Pentateuch— ho  found,  in  Mr.  Scott's  Commen- 


tary, brief  but  solid  refutations  of  alleged  contradictions,  which  he 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  F.ngjinh  language. 
The  edition  in  imperial  8vo.  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Josiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  plan  : — the  Prat  il- 
eal Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  quarto  editions,  are 
divided  according  to  the  portions  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong; 
and  are  printed,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  loot  of  the  page, 
but  immediately  after  their  respective  portions  of  the  text.  Head- 
lines of  Contents  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  columns.  The 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  are  omitted  ;  such  excepted 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  these  are  inter* 
WOVen  with  the  notes;  various  passages  more  strictly  philological, 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticism,  are  likewise  omitted. 
Some  remarks  in  the  notes,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  have  been 
removed,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  Practical 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  commentary  is 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  Three  por- 
tions have  appeared,  comprising  the  GOspi  1  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

21.  Macrae. — A  revised  Translation  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  after  the  Eastern  manner,  from  concur- 
rent authorities  of  critics,  interpreters,  and  commentators,  copies, 
and  versions;  showing  that  the  inspired  writings  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  sciences,  being  the  source  whence  the  an- 
cient philosophers  derived  them,  also  the  most  ancient  histories 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertaining  as  we! 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  serious.  [By  David  Ma- 
crae.] Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.  Second  edition,  1815,  4to. ;  also 
in  3  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducing  xery  many  approved 
renderings;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  that  xe- 
nerable  simplicity  and  dignity  which  are  so  eminently  conspicuous 
in  the  authorized  version.  His  explanations  of  different  passages 
are  included  in  short  paraphrases,  comprehended  between  paren- 
theses. No  sober  student  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  elucidate  "  Solomon's 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  terms  it)  "  on  the  mutual  love  of  Christ 
and  the  church,  written  twenty  years  after  his  Egyptian  nuptials." 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcribe  the  first  seven 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  containing  Solomon's 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  specimen  : — 

"  1.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  days  of 
affliction  come,  and  the  years  of  old  age  approach,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.  2.  Before  the  sun,  and  the  light, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  become  dark  to  thee,  and  the  clouds 
return  after  rain,  or  one  trouble  come  upon  another.  3.  When  (the 
arms)  the  keepers  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  shake,  and  the 
strong  ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  the  grinders  shall 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  for  use) :  and  they  that  look  out  at  the 
xvindows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes]  become  dim  ;  4.  And  the 
doors  be  shut  in  the  streets  (the  lips  fall  in,  the  teeth  being  gone), 
and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (in  eating)  be  low  ;  and  they  shall 
rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (deep  being  diminished,  and  easily 
broken) ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  the  accents  of  the  voice, 
and  acuteness  of  the  ear)  fail.  :'>.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (as- 
cending) the  place  which  is  high  (being  weak  and  breathless); 
and  fears  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  in  the  way  ;  and  grey  hairs  like) 
the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  llounsli;  and  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden  (small  matters  being  troublesome,  as  being  crooked 
and  fretful);  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  bill  ;  for  man  goelb 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.    6.  Before 

the  silver  cord  (the  marrow  of  the  backbone,  with  its  RMl  and 
branches)  be  contracted  :  or  the  golden  \  lal  the  brain's  membranes) 
be  cracked,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain  (the  cavities 
and  convey  en  of  the  blood  fro  in  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  broken 
at  the  cistern  (the  returners  oi  il  &om  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  hands. 
and  met);  the  double,  yea,  quadruple,  circulation  (gala!  and  mis), 

being  repealed,  he  interrupted  and  cease.  '.  Then  shall  the  dust 
return  to  the  earth  as   it    was;  and    the   spirit   shall   return   to  Cod 

who  gave  it." 

22.  13ii.ki.iy.— Not.  s  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
I'i'LKi.Kv,  published  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Joshua 
Toii.Mis,  D.l).      London,   1802,3  vols.  Bvo, 

"  These  notes  are  not  so  much  of  a  philologil  al  as  of  an  explana- 
tory nature.  They  are  filled  xxilh  what  the  author  considers  paral- 
lel passages  in  the  Creek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  the  sumo 
moral  precepts  and  sentnnenls  occur.  Sometimes  the  com.  idem  e 
appears  to  be    sinking  ;    at  other   limes,  the    correspondence   is  lar 

from  marked    There  is  a  great  mass  of  quotation,  which  would 

seem  to  answer  no   Valuable    purpose,  unless  to  produce    the  belief, 

dial  a  book  nearly  as  l' I  as  the   Bible  might  he  compiled  from  the 

writings  of   the   poet!   and    philosophers    of   Greece    and     Rome." 

ornie's  Bibliotheoe  Biblica,  p.  54 

23.  Phiksti.ky  (Dr.) — Notes  on  all  the  Hooks  of  Scripture,  for 
the  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  Families,  by  Joseph  Pu  i  i.st- 
i-f.t,  LL.U.  F.K.N.  Northumberland  (N.  Am.),  1803,  4  vols. 
8vo. 

These  notes  are  well  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  the  advanced 
biblical  student;  for,  though  the  author  "keeps  Ihr  own  creed' 
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[modern  socinianism]  "  continually  in  view,  especially  when  con- 
sidering those  texts  which  other  religious  people  adduce  in  favour 
of  theirs,  yet  his  vvork  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obser- 
vations, particularly  on  the  philosophy,  natural  history,  geography, 
and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures :  and  to  these  subjects  few  men 
in  Europe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.) 

24.  Trimmer  (Mrs.) — A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in 
a  familiar  way,  adapted  to  common  apprehensions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  approved  Commentators.  By  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer.    London,  1805,  8vo.     Also  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  benevolent  authoress  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  assiduity  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Novelty  of  information  she  did  not  pretend  to  offer ;  but  with 
out  approving  of  every  sentiment  asserted  in  her  work,  it  is  but  just 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  most  useful  help  to  the  unlearned,  and  that  the 
object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fully  accomplished ;  viz. 
— To  render  "  the  study  of  the  Bible  easy  and  profitable  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
expositions  of  Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The 
endeavour  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  general  to  understand  it ;  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Bible  student  to  such  passages  and  texts 
as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of 
God." 

25.  Burder. — The  Scripture  Expositor  ;  a  new  Commentary, 
Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Burder,  A.M.     London,  1809,  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and 
practical,  is,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  assistance  of 
Eastern  customs.  The  author  is  advantageously  known  by  his 
Oriental  Customs  and  Oriental  Literature,  which  publications  are 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

26.  Fawcett. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible  ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illustrations, 
partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from  the  most  approved  Com- 
mentators, both  ancient  and  modern.  With  a  devotional  exer- 
cise or  aspiration  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment. By  John  Fawcett,  D.D.  London,  1811,  2  vols,  royal 
4to. 

This  work  is  wholly  designed  for  family  use ;  but  the  marginal 
renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  of  the  Bible  above  the 
size  of  a  duodecimo  volume. 

27.  Hewlett. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical,  philological, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D. 
London,  1812,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  singularly  correct  and  beautiful ;  the  parallel  texts  and 
marginal  renderings  are  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  the 
notes,  which  are  selected  with  great  industry.  To  the  first  volume 
are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing  every  requisite 
information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip 
tures  ;  the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Bible,  sects,  &c,  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables ;  and  to  the  third 
volume  is  prefixed  a  compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their 
restoration  to  Judaea,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  work  is  terminated  by  three 
useful  indexes.  There  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the 
notes,  which  are  stated  and  animadverted  upon  in  an  ably  con- 
ducted critical  journal.  (See  British  Critic,  New  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
339.  et  seq.)  Several  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  notes  are  elaborate  critical 
disquisitions  on  important  topics.  Copies  of  this  work  may  be  pur- 
chased with  maps,  and  numerous  well  executed  engravings,  after 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  painters.  In  1816,  an  edition  of 
the  notes,  &c.  was  published  without  the  text,  entitled  "  Commen- 
taries and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  5  vols.  8vo., 
which  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price. 

28.  D'Otlt  and  Mant. — The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  Notes  explanatory  and  practical ;  taken 
principally  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  together  with  appropriate  introductions, 
tables,  indexes,  maps,  and  plans,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D'Otlt,  B.D.  (now  D.D.),  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant, 
D.D.  (now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor).  Oxford  and  London, 
1814,  3  vols.  4to.,  and  various  subsequent  editions  printed  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.     New  York,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to 
communicate  only  the  result  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
men,  without  giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  inquiries  them- 
selves. These  results,  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
so  that  the  reader  who  may  consult  them  on  difficult  passages  will 


rarely  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attending  this  publication 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
it,  amounting  to  several  hundred  volumes.  On  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  verity, — the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — this 
work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  maps 
and  engravings,  though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much 
spirit.  An  index  of  matters  is  subjoined.  There  is  a  useful  con- 
cordance in  4to.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  B.D.,  which  is 
usually  bound  up  with  this  commentary  :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  annexed  to  the  work ;  and  the  student  who  can 
meet  with  it  will  do  well  to  purchase  it.  The  reprint  at  New 
York,  which  is  very  neatly  executed  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
was  edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  who  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  work  by  numerous  additional 
notes,  selected  from  the  writings  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  (not  noticed  by  the  Drs.  Mant  and  D'Oyly),  whose 
names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  annotations 
taken  from  their  writings.  Among  the  authors  thus  consulted  are 
Bishops  Brown,  Law,  Leng,  Mant,  Middleton,  and  Van  Mildert,  of 
the  Anglican  Church ;  Bp.  Gleig,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ; 
and  Bps.  Seabury  and  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America ;  Archdeacons  Pott  and  Daubeny, 
Rev.  Drs.  Nott,  Rennel,  William  Sherlock,  Spry,  Wordsworth, 
A.  Clarke,  Scott,  Allestree  and  Bisse,  &c.  &c.  Many  other  notes 
are  likewise  selected  from  several  of  the  authors  cited  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D'Oyly.  Bp.  Hobart's  additional  notes  are  twofold  ;  1.  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory ;  and,  2.  Practical.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  this 
Commentary  as  a  Family  Bible. 

28*.  The  Plain  Reader's  Help  in  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  consisting  of  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly 
selected  or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Thomas  Bree,  M.A.  Coventry,  1821-22.  In  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume  in  small  quarto. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  extracted  or 
abridged  from  the  preceding  work,  the  editor  has  not  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  it.  He  has  given  some  notes,  which,  though  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  Family  Bible,  are  yet  extracted  from  the  same 
authors  to  whom  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  had  recourse  in  their 
compilation.  Besides  these,  the  editor  has  occasionally  added  a 
few  notes  of  his  own ;  and  he  has  further  availed  himself  of  such 
notes  in  Sir  John  Bailey's  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  editor's  aim  has  been,  to  comprise 
within  the  space  of  a  cheap  and  moderately  sized  volume  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  procure  or  consult  larger  works.  This  cheap 
and  unpretending  work,  which  is  very  little  known,  is  neatly 
printed  on  two  sorts  of  paper,  in  order  to  accommodate  every  class 
of  purchasers. 

29.  Clarke  (Dr.  A.)— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments :  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  most 
correct  copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including  the 
marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1810-1826,  8  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, 1833-34,  in  five  volumes,  royal  8vo.  also  in  quarto. 

The  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  fills  three  volumes  of 
this  elaborate  work :  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  commentary,  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that 
the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  collated  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  and  all  the  ancient  versions :  "  the  most  difficult  words 
are  analyzed  and  explained  ;  the  most  important  readings  in  the  col- 
lections of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  on  the  New,  are  noticed  ;  the  date 
of  every  transaction,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best 
chronologers,  is  marked ;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jews  and 
neighbouring  nations,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  are  explained  from  the  best  Asiatic  au- 
thorities ;  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  are 
defined,  illustrated,  and  defended  ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the 
important  purposes  of  practical  Christianity."  The  work  concludes 
with  a  copious  index,  and  a  selection  of  important  various  Readings 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  ten  ancient  MSS.  The  literary  world 
in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  very  difficult 
passages.  The  royal  8vo.  edition  was  revised  throughout,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  learned  author  for  the  press,  before  his  decease.  It  is 
a  cheap  and  very  beautifully  printed  work. 

30.  Thomson. — The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint. — The  New  Cove- 
nant, commonly  called  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Greek.  By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congraw 
of  the  United  States.     Philadelphia,  1808,  i  vols.  8vo. 
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This  translation  i.-.  upon  the  whole,  faithfully  executed,  though 
that  of  the  OKI  Testament,  being  a  version  of  a  i*  raion,  can  hardly 
afford  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student.  The  translation  ol 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  punctuation,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  such 
frequent  transitions  in  St  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  aocom 
p.my  this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  Car  as  they  go. 
Very  lew  ...pics  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  En 
and  even  in  America  n  has  u  come  very  scarce  and  dear. 

31.  Bki.i.amy. — The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bullish.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Throe  parts  only  of  this  new  translation  have  been  published 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  Ins  extravagancies  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xix. 
pp.  250— 28(X  and  win.  pp.  290 — 385.;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  x.  V  s.  pp.  1— -Ji).  130—150.  280—899.;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  voL  uv.  pp.  97'— 103  (93 — 207.305—316.;  in  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker's  Historical  and  <  Vim  aJ  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8va,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1820;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821  ; 

and  last,  .though  not  has!  m  value,  in  Mr.  Hyiuali  llurw  HZs    '  Viu- 

du  ub  Bebraice,"  London,  1831,  Bvo. 

32.  BooTiinovn. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
sion, Groin  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  Bootiihoym,  LL.D.  l'ontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1818,  1821,  1823,    3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  philo- 
logical notes,  of  which  we  nave  given  an  account  in  page  B.  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Version  of  the  Bible  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.    Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 

authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  Versions.  Dr.  15.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  Ins  readers 
pi* such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readings]  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  being  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  numbers  oi"  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  margin  ;  ami  the  notes,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 

anl  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.    To  the 
whole.  Dr.  15.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
immentariet  on  the  Daw  of  Moses. 

33.  Williams. — The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.     London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  though  prolessedly  designed  lor  persons  and  families  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  is  noi  unworthy  the  attention  of  students 

of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  aide  to  pun  base  more  bulky  or 
more  expensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable'  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.    The  following  is  the 

plan  of  publication:  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  (dearly 

printed.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
length,  regulated  by  the  subject-matter  of  them  ;  and  the  Genealo- 
gy ■,  Enumerationi  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  ( lersanonisJ  Daws  of 

the  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  f>r  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
are  printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.    A  few 

words,  which  are  not  in  sunt  accordance  with  i lent  European 

ideas  of  propriety,  are  i  tchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  yanooa 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  ami  n  ferences]  on  difficult  and 
obscure  pea  tgi  i,  especially  such  a-  have  been  alleged  to  be  coo 
tradictory.  The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  drawn  his  annotations  ;— a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  hail    been    lollowid    bv    the   aimnv limn-   compilers  of  some 

commeniiirics  now  circulating  in  numbers,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  contrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remark*  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  oi  the  authors  to  whose  labours  they 
are  indebted    Mr.  WUuami  I  laud. .hie  attention  to 

ihSJSe  passages  against  Which  Objections  have  been  taken  by  modi  Til 

skeptics;  tor  which  portion  oi  ins  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  lormcr  very  Useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  Cavils  and  objec- 
tions oi  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.     A  c ties 

Introduction  is  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authoritv  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  i D ••  learning  ami  fidelity  of  the  translators  oi 
our  authorised  Bnglish  Version,  and  also  pointing  out  th< 
<>!  Scripture  difficulties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 

The  tine  paper  copies  are  hand-nine  lihrarv    I 


84.  Devotional  Comments:  being  a  Series  of  Scriptural  Ex- 
positions, with  a  Prayer  annexe, I  to  each  subject.     By  Mrs.  Ste- 

vk.ns.     KnareeboTOugh  and  London,  1823-31,  80  vi 
35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible';  containing  the  old  and  New 

Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  various 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith  :  a  mine- 
ral introduction,  containing  disquisitions  on  the  genuineness), 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — varioaa 

divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  sacred  writings,— ^ 
ancient  versions, — coins,  weights,  and  measures, — various  sects 
among  the  Jews:  introductions  and  concluding  remarks  to  each 
book:  the  parallel  passages  contained  in  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's 
Commentary,  Canne's  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  Self-Interpreting 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  English  Version  of 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  id'  this  Appendix],  sys- 
tematically arranged;  philological  and  explanatory  notes.  With 
chronological  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  (  Juki: n  held.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4  to. 

30.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  and  Scott. 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  writers.  Vols. 
I. — III. — V.  [comprising  Genesis  to  Solomon's  Solids,  and  the 
Gospel  of  .Matthevv  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  George 
Si  ok  is.]      1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  prov  ide  a  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  compact  in  size  and  moderate  in  price,  which  may  be 
useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  tor  reading,  or  whose  means  of 
purchasing,  render  such  a  publication  desirable;  while  the  con- 
tents arc  suited  liir  Christians  of  ev  cry  station,  rank,  and  denomina- 
tion. The  valuable  Commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  have  prin- 
cipally supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publication.  Their 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  together, 
so  as  to  jbrm  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  are  Hen- 
ry's Exposition,  edited  by.  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder  and  Hughes*; 
and  the  lirst  edition  of  Scott's  Commentary.  Numerous  extracts 
from  other  authors  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  inserted, 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  ii|>on  some 
have  been  added,  most  of  w  Inch  are  designed  lo  meet  the 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.    Due  acknowledgment  is  made  to 

the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraphs  are  taken.  This 
commentary,  which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Religions 
Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  with  a  new  type. 
As   the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  used  with  any  edition  of  the 

authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  :  but,  in  size,  it  is  princi- 
pally adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  O.xlbrd  ruby  Bible  in  small 
8vo.  published  in  1827. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor;  or,  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holdej.,  A.M.  London,  1824-30,  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  deserved 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  commentary  suffi- 
ciently short   to   be   read    by  those  who   have   not  leisure  to  consult 

learned   and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 

serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Ibr  general 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  work  ; 
which,  though  'intended  for  the  use  a  general  readers,'  comprises 

so  much  and  such  various  information  in  a  condensed  form,  express- 
ed in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  thai  not  only  general  read<  re, 

but  also  Critical   Students,  may   gladly,  profitably,  and    safely   avail 

themselves  of  Mr.  Holden's  labours,  without  any  apprehension  of 
hav  ing  imposed  u|hiii  them  the  neologian  interpretations  of  modern 
German  oritioa  and  commentators,  Every  page  indicates  .Mr.  Hoi- 
den's  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegeticaJ  works  oa 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  ap- 
peared in  1834,  \ol.  HI.,  containing  tin  New  Testament,  was 
published  as  a  separate  work  in  1830.  See  a  notice  of  it  in  $  G. 
No.  lb.  p.  130.  infra, 


§4.  ruiNcii'u.  <  om  mi  \r  \  ions  on   thi  oi.n  testament  asd 
on  iikt  vciieii   hook-    i  in  n  i  Dl  . 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  RicBABpsoH  (Bishop). — Choice  Observations  and  Expla- 
nations upon   the  old  Testament,  containing  in  them  many 

remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  of,  or  mistaken  by 
most:  which  an-  additional  to  the  large  annotations  made  by 
some  of  the  Assembly  Of  Divines:  to  which  are  added  some 
further   and    larger    Observations   on    the  w  hide  book  id'  <■■ 

Bv  John  IDcii  miiison,  Bishop  ot  Ardagh.     Bon. 1 1665, folio, 

.  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  his  contemporaries 

i    :,  in  n>  of  profound  learning,  well  versed  in  the  s.  riptures,  and 

oi  exact  knowledge    in  sacred  chronology.     Hi-  Harmon)  ol  the 

•pels',  in  wait  h  he  led  the  way  to  a  more  .  va,  i  arrangement 


Sect.  III.  §  4.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

of  the  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  is  printed  in  Archbishop 
Usher's  Annals.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death  :  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  student's  attention. 

2.  Pile.-  A  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pui,  M.A. 
London,  1717—1725,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Dr.  Doddridge  calls  it  "  an  elegant  and  judicious  contrac- 
tion" of  Bishop  Patrick's  work,  noticed  in  p  110-  supra  ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  "  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles," 
which  is  mentioned  in  p.  131.  infra. 

3.  Makchast. — An  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient 
and  modern.     By  John  Marchaxt.     London,  1745,  folio. 

4.  Orton. — A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections  for  the  use  of 
families,  subjoined  to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Ortos. 
6  vols.  8vo.  1788 — 1791 ;  second  edition.  London,  1822,  6  vols. 
8vo. 

The  work  was  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentle- 
man of  Kidderminster  :  it  contains  notes  chiefly  collected  from 
modern  expositors,  of  which  "  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  emi- 
nently critical ;  but  they  often  convey  valuable  instruction,  and 
the  reflections  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
See  also  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  lxxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  complete 
comment  on  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Orton's  paraphrase  may  be  joined 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  in  page 
129.  infra. 

5.  Geddes. — The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred, 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
faithfully  translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals, 
with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks. 
By  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  vol.  i.  1792,  vol.  ii. 
1797.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  London, 
1800,  vol.  i.  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  version  include  the  historical 
books  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the 
doctor's  heterodox  commentaries  and  versions,  the  reader  may  see 
an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the  4th,  14ih,  19th,  and  20th 
volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series.  The  learned  doctor's 
work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with 
designedly  omitting  it. 


[ii.]  Commentators  on  detached  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

OX  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

1.  Hors  Mosaicaj ;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  and 
Theology  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  elaborate  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Faber  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  published  in  1801.  "  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or 
leisure  to  consult  the  very  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  this  line,  will  find  in  these  volumes  many 
of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  references  to  other  authors  are  numerous  ;  nor  are 
these  confined  solely  to  the  ancients.  Additional  notes  and  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume."  (Brit.  Crit.  vol. 
xix.  O.  S.  pp.  382.  388.)  The  second  edition,  published  in  1818,  is 
very  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
author. 

1*.  Principles  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings  stated  and  applied.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

2.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veracity  as  an 
Historian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Towxsexd,  M.A.  VoL  I.  London,  1813; 
Vol.  II.  Bath,  1815,  4to. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  96 — 112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  32 — 49. 

3.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Canticles.  By  Henry  Ains- 
worth.     London,  1639,  folio. 

Tins  work  "  is  a  good  book,  full  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our 
own,  especially  on  the  Psalms."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  in  1690,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent. 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Author  or  Writer  of  the  said  Books, 
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and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.     By  Richard  Kidder, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.      London,  1694,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work,  though  now  not  often  to  be  met 
with; 

5.  Johannis  Marckii  in  pracipuas  quasdam  partes  Penta- 
teuchi  Commcntarius :  seu  ultimorum  Jacobi,  rcliquorum  Bilha- 
mi,  et  novissimorum  Mosis,  qua;  leguntur  Genes,  xlvii.  9.  Numer. 
xxii. — xxiv.  et  Deut.  xxix. — xxxiii.  Analysis  Exegetica.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1713,  4to. 

6.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch; 
with  Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical. To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations  : — 1.  On  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan.     London,  1748,  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the 
labours  of  the  best  interpreters  ancient  and  modern.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  entire  Bible:  but  not  meeting  with  suffi- 
cient encouragement,  the  author  (a  Mr.  Jameson)  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  Pentateuch.     It  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

7.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  ;  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Bate. 
London,  1773,  4to. 

"  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translation,  and  so  very  literal  as  to 
be  really  unintelliarible  to  a  plain  English  reader."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  1.  p.  106.) 

-    8.  The  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated 
being  an  Explication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
text,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Clap- 
ham.     London,  1818,  12mo. 

"  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  interesting  respects  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  persons  who  may  not  have  leisure 
to  procure  more  copious  volumes,  the  present  work  will  be  accepta- 
ble. The  plan  of  it  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole 
respectable,  and  must  have  cost  the  editor  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense of  labour."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  74.) 

9.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  First  Book  of 
Moses,  called  Genesis,  and  of  xxiii.  chapters  of  his  Second  Book, 
called  Exodus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed ; 
the  original  text  explained  ;  doubts  resolved ;  Scriptures  paral- 
leled ;  the  Scripture  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai  cleared  ;  and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  doctrines  collected  from  the  text.  Delivered 
in  a  Morning  Exercise  on  the  Lord's  Day.  By  George  Hughes, 
B.D.,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Plymouth.  (Plymouth), 
1672,  folio. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work  ;  it  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

10.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  relative  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  MSS.,  &c.  &c.  By 
D.  Durell,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  Oxford,  1764, 
4to. 

GENESIS. 

11.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Genevan, 
1598,  folio. 

12.  Hexapla  in  Genesin  :  that  is,  a  Sixfold  Commentary  upon 
Genesis,  wherein  six  several  translations  are  compared,  where 
they  differ,  with  the  Originall  Hebrew,  and  Pagnine  and  Monta- 
nus'  Interlinearie  Interpretation.  Together  with  a  sixfold  use 
of  every  chapter,  showing  1.  The  Method  or  Argument;  2.  The 
Divers  Readings ;  3.  The  Explanation  of  Difficult  Questions, 
and  Doubtfull  Places ;  4.  The  Places  of  Doctrine  ;  5.  Places  of 
Confutation ;  6.  Morall  Observations.  By  Andrew  Willet. 
London,  1608,  folio. 

13.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
also  a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By 
John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  698.  London,  1684, 
folio. 

14.  A  Specimen  of  an  Universal  View  of  all  the  Eminent 
Writers  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Dis- 
sertations, Explications,  and  Opinions  of  the  learned  Men,  in  all 
ages,  concerning  the  Difficult  Passages  and  Obscure  Texts  of 
the  Bible;  and  of  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  profane  authors 
which  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  them.  By 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Smedlet,  Dean  of  Clogher.     1728,  folio. 

This  Specimen  contains  only  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  the 
work  which  it  announces  never  having  been  published.     The 
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author  proposed,  1.  To  exhibit  at  length  the  words  "I  the  inspired 
authors;  2.  To  quote  the  ctuef  commentators  in  Pool's Synopsis, on 
every  subject,  at  theyare  ranged  by  him;  3.  To  set  down  the  judg- 
ment oi  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  poets,  &c.;  and  to  reserve 
the  iasl  place  lor  moderns,  especially  English  and  Frent  !i  Divines. 
A  copy  of  this  specimen  is  in  the  library  oi  the  British  Museum. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  (Genesis,  with  marginal  illustra- 
tions, and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Daw- 
son, M.A.     London,  1763,  4to. 

1 6.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawson,  M.A.  London, 
1772,  4to. 

17.  The  Sixth,  and  Eleven  following  Chapters  of  Genesis, 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  &c.  &c.  By  Abraham 
lluvsns,  .M.A.     London,  1786,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  these  publications  see  the  Monthly  Review, 
Old  Series,  voL  xux.  pp.  293 — 299. ;  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  1 — 7.;  and  vol. 
Ixxvii,  pp.  lto—117. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesis,  with  Observations,  doctrinal 
and  practical.     By  the  Kcv.  Thomas  Hauwood.     London,  1789, 

This  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  ••  which,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  perform- 
ance."    (Month.  Rev.  .\<\\   Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  100.) 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
corrected  and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the 
excellency  of  the  Scriptures.  By  James  FnANKs,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1802,  8vo. 

This  work  is  nearly  similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  pre- 
ceding i  i1  consists  principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The 
author  "has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  arrangement, 
which  is  clear  and  good,  and  inserting  short  passages  to  serve  for 
connection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begins  with  general  re- 
marks on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  hook  of 
Genesis  in  the  order  of  the  chapters;  containing  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  lifieen  remarks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from  the  best  authors  of 
all  descriptions."    (Brit.  Grit  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  080,  081.) 

20.  Hcrmanni  Vexema  Dissertationes  Selectoe  ad  Sacram 
Scripturam  Vetcris  ct  Novi  Testamenti  :  quarum  Tom.  I.  Pars 
I.  continet  Dissertationes  quinque  ad  Librum  Geneseos  :  Pars  II. 
continet  Commentarium  ad  Gen.  xlix.  1 — 27.  Leovardise,  1747- 
50,  4to. 

21.  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets;  to- 
gether with  some  Dissertations  on  several  difficult  Passages  of 
Scripture,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Di.mock.  Gloucester, 
1804,  4to. 

22.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

The  Scripture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  ninny 
strenuous  adversaries,  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  away 
in  various  ways;  while  it  is  utterly  rejected  by  many  of  those  who 
have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement    In  the  second  volume 

of  tins  work  Chap.  I.  Scr.  II.  pp.  905,  606.),  the  literal  sense  of 
the    lirst  three  chapters  of  Oenesis  is  briefly  vindicated  ;    but  it   has 

been  reserved  lor  Mr.  Elolden  to  consider  the  subject  most fully 
inn/  distinctly.  All  the  efforts  of  perverted  criticism  to  reduce  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  allegory,  table,  or  mythos,  are 
hen-  examined  in  detail ;  and  the  objections  of  its.  adversaries  to 

the    literal    leDSe    Oi     thai     history    are    minu/ili/    and    sa/isju, -lui  il ij 

refuted. 

23.  Two  Dissertations: — 1.  On  (he  Tree  of  Life  in  Para.li -v, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  3.  On  the  Obla- 
tions of  Cain  and  Ahcl.  By  Benjamin  Ki.nmiott,  M.A. 
Oxford,   1'/  17,  8vo. 

21.  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  vulgar  Exposition 

of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  Bv  John  Witt*. 
London,  1705,  8vo. 

25.  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall, 
proved  and  \indicatcd.  Bv  William  Woirni  i  \ c.tox.  London, 
1  1  6  1 ,  8vo. 

26.  The  Defence  of  the  Veracity  of  Moses,  in  his  Records  of 
the  Creation  and  Genera]  Deluge;  illustrated  by  Observations 
in  the  Cavern,  of  the  iVak  of  Derby.  By  Philobihlos  [Thomas 
Boss],     London,  L8S0,  Bva 

27.  Staiiki.in  (J.  J.)  Animadversiones  cpin-dein  in  Jacobi 
Vaticinium,  Genes,  cap.  xlix.     Basilea;,  1827,  4to. 


[Part  II.  Chap.   V. 

28.  Brief  Observations  upon  some  of  the  first  Chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

29.  Libri  Geneseos  secundum  Fontes  rite  dignoscendos  Adum- 
bratio  nova.  In  usum  Pralectionum  scripsit  Dr.  C.  P.  W. 
Giiamberg,  Lipsiaj,  1828,  8vo. 

This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern  German  critics, 
that  the  Ixmk  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  by  a  third  person  from  two 
primary  documents,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms  "  Jehovista" 
and  "Elohism,"  from  the  appellation  of  Jehovah  and  Flohim  given 
in  the  almighty.  He  adopts  the  untenable  notion  that  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  Fall  of  Man  is  a  philosophical  and  poetical 
mythos,  or  fable. 

30.  T.  P.  C.  K  usr.it  Commentarius  in  priora  Geneseos  Ca- 
pita, quatenus  universal  populorum  mythologite  claves  exhibent. 
Norimbcrgae,  1829,  8vo. 

31.  An  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  being  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Incongruities  in  the  Mosaical  Account  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World.     Dublin,  1830,  12mo. 

31*.  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the  world, 
and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Paradise  ;  proving 
the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instrumentality  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bathurst  Deane,  M.A. 
London,  1830,  Svo.     Second  Edition,  1833,  8vo. 


Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  "The  Mosais 
History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  illustrated  by  Discoveries 
and  Experiments  derived  from  the  present  State  of  Science  ay 
Thomas  Wood"  (8vo.  London,  1818),  deserves  a  notice  in  this  place, 
as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelation.  To  the 
work  is  prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancients,  which 
exhibits  very  considerable  research.  The  religious  improvements 
are  both  natural  and  scriptural:  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  here 
scripturally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  clearly  adduced.  A 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  attempted 
in  "  The  Ancient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  Philosophy,  as 
lately  explained  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Originally  published 
in  Latin  by  A.  S.  Cateott.  Translated  with  Notes,  and  a  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Moses.  By 
Alexander  Maxwell."     London,  1822,  8vo. 


32.  Hexapla  in  Exodum  :  that  is,  a  sixfold  Commentary  upon 
the  Book  of  Exodus,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in 
Hexapla  upon  Genesis.  By  Andrew  Willet.  London,  1608, 
folio. 

33.  Exodus ;  a  connected  Translation,  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.     By  William  Hopkins,  B. A.     London,  1784,  4to. 

The  translator  has,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity; 
and,  "where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety  (or  where  the  read- 
ings of  the  Samaritan  copy  would  permit  it)  'he  has  adopted,' 
be   Bays,  'the  English   VlUgar  translation,  in  order  to  prevent  any 

prejudices  that  might  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  by  uncharitable  bigots.'    In  the  notes  we  meet  with  little 

that  call  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical  readers  ;  and  his 
severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  this  nature." 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  lxxii.  p.  412.) 

JOSHUA   AND  THE  OTHF.n   IIISTOniCAI.   BOOKS. 

34.  Josr«  Imperatoris  Historia,  illustrata  atqoe  explicate  ab 
Andrea  Masio.  Antwerp,  1574,  folio;  and  also  in  the  Cribs] 
Sacri. 

A  work  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  its  containing 
ihe  readings  of  the  Byriac  Hesaplar  version,  the  manuscript  off 

which  MaSlUI  possessed.  Tins  manuscript  is  said  to  have  Itren 
written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that  preserves  tin- 
readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origen. 

35.  C.  H.  van  HnwiUU  Disputatio  de  Libro  Josute,  sivo 
d.-  divcrsis  ex  ipiibus  constat  Josure  Liber  monumentis,  deque 
a-tate  qui  coruin  vixcriint  auctorcs.      Groning.T.  1898,  8vo. 

36.  Historia  Ki  in.  el  BbrSM  Latinc  conversa  et  Oommenta- 
rio  explieata.  Ejusdcin  Historia'  Translatio  GrSCS  ad  Fxempliir 
Couiplutcnse,  ct  Not.c  in  eandcin.  Opera  ac  Studio  Joannis 
Dm  si  i.      Anistcrdami,   1688,  4tO. 

37.  A  Comment  on  Ruth  by  T[homas]  F[uller],  B.D. 
London,  1654,  8vo. 

38.  John  Henr.  Mi.  mums,  Ohr.  Ben.  Mnnuris,  ,t  Job. 
lac  Kvmmvciiii,  Notre  Uberiores  in  HAQioonAiMiA.  llal.e, 
1735—1-/51.  :i  vol-.  Ho, 

Of  this  work,  the  elder  Michaelis  wrote  the  annotations  on  the 
lirst    book    of   Chronicles,    the    Psalms,    book    of  Job,   and    Sum   <>( 

Solomon  :  C.  B.  Miehaclis  was  the  author  of  thoso  on  Proverbs 
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the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Prophet  Daniel ;  and  the 
notes  on  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  were  written  by  Rambach. 

39.  J.  D.  Dahler,  de  Librorum  Paralifomenohtjm  auctori- 
tate  atque  fide  historica.  8vo.  Lipsia?,  1819. 

40.  Grey  (Richard)  The  Last  Words  of  David,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  Metre,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  Lon- 
don, 1749,  4to. 

41.  Commentatio  ad  Elegiam  Davidis  in  Saulum  et  Jonathanem. 
Auctore  Antonio  Henrico  Pareau.     Groninga?,  1829,  4to. 

This  dissertation  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  is  given  a 
critical  examination  of  David's  exquisitely  beautiful  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  of  Jonathan;  in  the  second  we  have  an  exegeti- 
cal  interpretation  of  it ;  and  the  third  contains  an  ingenious  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  other  elegiac  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
Sacred  Poets,  and  with  those  of  other  Oriental  poets  and  of  the 
Greeks.  The  result  of  this  collation  establishes  more  satisfactorily 
the  infinite  superiority  of  David's  elegy  over  every  similar  compo- 
sition, sacred  or  profane. 

42.  A.  G.  F.  Schirmer,  Observationes  Exegetico-Critica?  in 
Librum  Esdrjb.     Vratislavia?,  1820,  4to. 

ON    THE    POETICAL    BOOKS    GENERALLY. 

43.  The  Annotations  of  Michaehs  above  noticed,  in  No.  38. 

44.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  practical.  By 
Lawrence  Holden,  1764,  4  vols.  8vo. 

"  To  what  class  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or 
agreeable,  we  really  know  not ;  but  this  we  verily  believe,  that 
persons  of  taste,  learning,  or  judgment,  will  find  very  little  in  it  to 
engage  their  attention."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  73.) 
The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Monthly  Reviewers;  the  book  has  never  been  popular,  and  it  is  to 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price  ;  on  which  account,  this  notice 
is  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced 
in  the  real  value  of  books. 

45.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  By  D.  Durell,  D.D.  London, 
1772,  4to. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xlvii.  pp.  119—129. 

46.  Joh.  Chr.  Doederlein  Scholia  in  Libros  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Poeticos.     Halae,  1779,  4to. 

47.  The  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  newly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Green,  M.A.     London,  1781,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  the  Monthly  Review.  O.  S. 
vol.  lxviii.  pp.  1 — 8. 


48.  Friderici  Spanhemii  Filii  Historia  Jobi.  Geneva?,  1670, 
4to.  Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  col- 
lective works  published  at  Ley  den,  in  1701-3,  in  3  volumes, 
folio. 

49.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  argu- 
ments, and  dialogues  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  second 
tome  or  part  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Broughton's  works, 
pp.  246—294. 

50.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  Job.     By  Joseph  Caryl.     London,  1676,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  volumes,  4to.  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it; 
but  Wachi  eulogizes  it  in  very  high  terms.  (Biblioth.  Theol.  vol.  iv. 
p.  487.)  It  is  now  very  little  read  or  even  consulted,  few  readers 
being  able  to  wade  through  two  large  folio  volumes. 

51.  Francisci  Vavassoris  Jobus,  brevi  Commentario  et  Meta- 
phrasi  Poetica  illustrates.     Paris,  1679,  8vo. 

52.  Dissertationes  in  Librum  Jobi.  Autore  Samuele  Wesley. 
Londini,  1736,  folio. 

This  volume  contains  fifty-three  elaborate  Dissertations,  which 
embrace  almost  every  critical  question  or  difficulty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  learned  author  collated  all  the 
copies  which  he  could  procure,  both  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions. 

53.  Liber  Jobi,  cum  nova  versione  et  commentario  perpetuo. 
Edidit  Albertus  Schultens.     Lug.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed 
at  Halle,  in  1773,  by  Prof.  Vogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schultensii  Com- 
mentarius  in  Jobum,  in  compendium  redactus,  cum  observationibus 
criticis  et  exegeticis.    2  vols.  8vo. 


54.  Liber  Jobi  in  versiculos  metrice  divisus,  cum  Versione 
Latina  Alberti  Schultens,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Commentario  ex- 
cerpsit  atque  adnotationes  suas  adjecit  Ricardus  Grey.  Lon- 
dini, 1742. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work.  Mr.  [afterwards  Bp.]  Warburton 
having  attacked  Dr.  Grey,  the  latter  defended  himself  in  "  An 
Answer  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Remarks  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Preface  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job."     London,  1744,  8vo. 

55.  Some  Observations  tending  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  particularly  Job  xix.  25.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Costard,  M.A. 
London,  1747,  8vo. 

56.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  its  Nature,  Argument, 
Age,  and  Author.  Wherein  the  celebrated  Text,  ch.  xix.  25.  is 
occasionally  considered  and  discussed.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Introductory  Discourse,  with  a  short  Analysis  of  the  whole  Book. 
Ry  John  Garnett,  B.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher].  Lon- 
don, 1751.     Second  edition,  1754,  4to. 

57.  Observationes  Miscellaneae  in  Librum  Jobi.  [Auctore 
D.  R.  Boullier.]     Amsterdami,  1758,  8vo. 

This  work  is  an  attack  on  the  labours  of  Professor  Schultens, 
whose  system  of  explaining  Hebrew  words  and  idioms,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  Arabic,  is  here  severely  criticised. 

58.  Elihu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Scope  and  Design 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Walter  Hodges,  D.D.  London,  1750, 
4to. 

This  work  is  written  on  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of 
God  himself!  See  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  219—225. 
347—352. 

59.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted 
the  Hebrew  text  and  English  translation,  &c.  By  Leonard 
Chappelow,  B.D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge".    1752,  2  vols.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
vol.  vii.  pp.  197—205. 

60.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some 
account  of  his  Life.  By  Edward  Heath,  Esq.  London,  1756, 
4to. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the 
translation  is  in  many  places  very  different  from  that  in  common 
use ;  and  that,  in  the  notes,  there  are  many  observations  entirely 
new— all  of  them  ingenious,  and  many  of  them  true."  (Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

61.  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Charles 
Peters,  A.M.     Second  edition.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month. 
Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  author  particularly 
considers  Bishop  Warburton's  account  of  the  Book  of  Jpb,  vindi- 
cates its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  believe  in 
a  future  state. 

62.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew  ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explana- 
tory.    By  T.  Scott.     London,  1773,  8 vo. 

A  close  and  exact  translation,  as  far  as  a  metrical  version  can  be. 
The  notes  display  much  research  and  good  sense. 

63.  An  Improved  Version  attempted  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with 
a  preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes,  critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory      By  Charles  Garden,  D.D.     London,   1796,  8vo. 

A  book  of  great  pretensions,  but  indifferent  execution.  See  an 
analysis  of  it  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  168—175. 

64.  Jo.  Jac.  Reiske  Conjecture  in  Jobum  et  Provcrbia,  cum 
ejusdem  oratione  de  studio  Arabica?  Lingua?.    Lipsia?,  1779,  8vo. 

65.  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraici  Natura  atque  Virtu- 
tes.     Scripsit  Carolus  David  Ilgen.     Lipsia?,  1789,  8vo. 

66.  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job ;  scripsit  Jac.  Christ.  Rud. 
Eckermann.     Lubeca?,  1779,  8vo. 

67.  Joannis  Henrici  Pareau  Commentatio  de  Immortalitatis 
ac  Vita?  Futura?  Notitiis  ab  antiquissimo  Jobi  scriptore  in  suos 
usus  adhibitis.  Accedit  Sermo  Jobi  de  Sapientia  mortuis  magis 
cognita  quam  vivis  ;  sive  Jobeidis  caput  xxviii.  philologice  et 
critice  illustratum.     Daventrise,  1807,  8vo. 

68.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the 
Masora,  and  newly  translated  into  English ;  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  accompanied,  on  the  opposite  page,  by  the  au- 
thorized English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.     Bath,  1805,  4to. 

This  translation  was  executed  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 
Many  of  the  author's  opinions  and  conjectural  emendations  were 
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severely  criticised  by  Archbishop  Macree,  who  has  shown  ihat  his 
objections  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hook  of  Job  were  unfounded. 
(On  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  351 — 1'22.) 

69.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  :  with  a  preface  and  annotations,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D.D.     London,  1810,  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  publication  of  an  amiable  and  aecom- 
plished  young  ladv- — "Considering  the  aire  of  Miss  Smith,  and  the 
circumstances  tinder  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Hook  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  sur- 
prising work  ;  and  had  it  not  been  characterized  in  the  extrava- 
gant terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  intro- 
duced it  to  the  public,  it  mighl  have  borne  generally  a  more 
favourable  report  than  it  will  gain  from  that  Bl •rutiny  winch  his 
eulogium  seems  to  challenge.  Ii  was  e\  idently  left  in  an  unfinish- 
ed state;  and  the  editor  fell  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it.  therefore,  just  as  Miss  Smilh 
wrote  it;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
genius,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  Hook  of  Job."  (Month.  Rev.  N.  S. 
vol.  lxv.  p.  182.)  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  780. 

70.  The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  Notes, 
critical  and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
scene,  scope,  language,  author,  and  object.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.     London,  1812,  8vo. 

"On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  OUT  Stock  of  sacred  literature;  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
confidence  to  the  biblical  student,  as  containing  a  great  mass  of 
useful  information  and  valuable  criticism."  (Chnslian  Observer, 
vol.  xii.  p.  Dub.) 

71.  Henr.  Middelhoiiff  Curse  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Co- 
dice  Syriaco-Hcxaplari  Ambrosiano  Mediolanensi.  4to_,  Vratisla- 
viie,  1817. 

72.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nouvellement  traduit  d'apres  le  texte 
original  non  ponctue  et  les  anciennes  versions,  notamment 
l'Arabe  el  la  Syriaque  ;  par  J.  Louis  Bridxl,  Prafesseurde  Lan- 
gues  Orientates,  et  de  ['interpretation  des  Livres  Saints,  dans 
l'Acadumie  de  Lausanne.     Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

73.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  George 
Hi-nt.     Hath,  1825,  8vo. 

71.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduit  en  Vers  Francais,  avee.  le  Texte 
dels  V nitrate  eii  regard  ;  suivi  de  Notes  E \]>licatives,  ainsi  que 
de  Variantcs,  drees  de  plus  celpbrea  Interpreter  de  la  Bible. 
Par  B.  M.  F.  Lkvw  lsseok.     Paris,  1820,  8vo. 

7.").  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  very  ancient 
Book  of  Job;  with  .Notes,  explanatory  and  philological.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fur,  B.A.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

76.  An  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Nojtes. 
Cambridge  [North  America],  1827,  8vo. 

"Mr.  Noyes,  In  the  present  translation,  has  aimed  at  combining 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  sacred  literature,  as  far 

as  they  relate  or  can  be 'applied  to  the  I k  of  .lob.  He  has  pre- 
sented the  public  with  a  version  of  this  highly  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  basis  of  winch  is  laid  in  Line  former  received" 
[onr  authorized]  "  translation ;  but  into  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  judicious  selection,  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  the  critics,  jeucbgraphera,  and  divines,  which  have  been  made 

since  the  received  version  of  the  Bible  was  promulgated To 

the  general  ability,  fidelity,  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  with  which 
he  has  executed  his  task,  we  bear  willing  and  ample  testimony." 
(United  States'  Review  and  l,i>  vol.  ii.  p.  343.) 

77.  The  Hook  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  llie  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Maso- 
reticaJ  Text.     Dublin,  1828,  8vo. 

"The  principal  feature  in  this  work  is  the  adoption  of  what  the 
editor  rails  a  natf-pauil  in  each  line  of  every  verse,  which  he  has 

marked  by  a  dol,  placed,  like  llie  Greek  colon,  al  the  l"P  of  the 
last  biter  of  ibe  word  to  which  it  is  affixed.      In  the  determination 

of  this  pause  he  has  been  directed  by  the  Nfasoretical  punctual 

which  not  only  divides  the  re  pective  verses  into  couplets  or  tn- 

pb-i.-.,  but  every  hue  into  two  distinct  parts.    The  editor  has  not 

followed  Bishop  LiOWth  and  others  in  prinliliL!  each  line  separately, 
but  has  retained  the  usual  form  of  the  \er.-e,  as  in  the  authorized 
version,  and    ai    BStabli    lied     b]    the    MaSOretS.      The   words    also  of 

the   English   translation  have  been   retained   throughout,  except 

where  a  slight  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  ihe  change  in 
their  collocation,  in  which  il njer  of  Ihe  Hebrew   is  followed 

as    (lovely     a-    ihe     dllbrenee     of     |allL'il:e_'e      Will      permit.         By    this 

means  the  ra  ijestic  simplicity  of  the  original  is  materially  preserv- 
ed ;  ami,  in  many  instances,  the  sense  ofa  passage  more  accurately 
developed.'1    (Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  \.  pp.  192,  193.) 

78.  Conjectures  concerning  the  Idintits  of  the  Patriarch  Job, 
his  Family,  the  Time  when    he  lt\cd,  and   the  Locality  of  the 
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Land  of  Uz.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysoss,  B.A.     Oxford  and 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

79.  J.  G.  Stick  el  Commentatio  Historico-philologico-critica 
in  Jobi  locum  cclcberrimum,  cap.  XIX.  25 — 27.  de  Goele.    Jena?, 

1832,  8vo 


80.  GnEGonn  Bahii  eb  n  i;i  Scholia  in  Psalmum  quinlum  et 
decimum  octavum,  e  Codicis  Bihliothecaj  BodleiantE  Apographo 
Bcrnsteniano  edidit,  interpretatus  est,  et  annotationibns  prolego* 
menisque  instruxit  Joannes  Theophilus  Guilielmus  Henricus 
Rhode.     Vratislavite,  1832,  8vo. 

81.  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Henry  Ains- 
wouth.     Seep.  115,   No.  3.  supra. 

82.  Marci  Mahixi,  Brixiani,  Annotationes  Literales  in  Psal- 
mos,  Nova  Versione  ab  ipsomet  illustratos.  Editre  opera  et 
studio  Joannis  Aloysii  Mingarelli.   Bononia;,  1748-50,  2  vols.  4  to. 

A  learned   and   useful  work,  the  author  of  which   died   in   1594. 

To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  the  younger  Bux- 

torf,  Le  Long,  Turretini,  and  other  eminent  philologists  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  have  borne  ample  testimony.  These  Annota- 
tions are  strictly  literal  ;  and  to  them  is  prefixed  llie  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  a 
new  translation  of  them  by  Marco  Marini. 

83.  A  brief  Explication  of  the  Psalms.  By  David  Dicksox, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  London, 
1653-54,  3  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow  and  London,  1834,  12  vols. 
12mo. 

This  work  was  very  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed,  and 
is  enlarged  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wod- 
row. 

84.  Paraphrases  and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms 
By  Henry  Hajimoxb,  D.D.     London,  1659,  folio. 

•  Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  contain 
many  learned  observations  that  had  escaped  preceding  commenta- 
tors on  the  Hook  of  Psalms.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  published  at  London  in  1684,  in  lblio. 

85.  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned  :  or  an  Easie  Analysis 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  cast  into  such  a  method  that  the 
Summe  of  every  Psalm  may  be  quickly  collected  and  remem- 
bered. With  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of  every 
Psalm,  framed  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  l'salui,  and 
fitted  for  several  Occasions.  By  William  [Nicholson],  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.     London,  1662,  folio. 

In  this  work  every  verse  of  the  Psalms  is  divided  and  subdivided 
with  great  minuteness ;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In 
his  explications,  the  lit.  Rev.  Author  steers  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretation.  The  prayers  at  the 
end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  m  the  very  words  of  the 
inspired  authors.  Though  the  quaint  and  scholastic  mode  which 
obtains  in  this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  cannot  command  other 
and  more  critical  commentaries  ;  especially  as  the  book  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  inserted 
Bishop  Nicholson's  Analysis  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
omitting  his  prayers. 

86.  Martini  Geiehi  Commcntarius  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  fon- 
tium  Ebraorum  mentcm,  et  vim  vocum  phrasiumquc  saciaruui 
sensumque  adco  genuinum,  adductis  copiose  locis  parallcli.-.  col- 
pitis etiam  (ubi  opus)  versionibiis  iiiterprctiiimpio  sententiis,  et 
enodatis  difScuItatibus,  cum  curd  emeus.  Lipsia>,  1681  ;  1697; 
Ainstclodami,  L686;  breeds,  1709,  folio. 

(bier  was  an  eminently  learned  divii F  the  Lutheran  church, 

and  Professor  of  Hebrew  al  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  delivered  m  lectures  to  the  Btudentjs. 
It  is  very  little  known  m  this  country;  but  on  the  continent  n  is 

Very  highly  esteemed    for   its  erudition  and  piety.      (W'alchius,  \ol. 

iy.  i>.  195.) 

87.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  argttmenl  of  each  psalm, 
and  a  preface  giving  some  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
this  sacred  book.  Ilv  a  l)i\  me  of  the  Church  of  England.  [Peter 
Ai.lix,  D.I).]     London,  1701,  Svo, 

•  88.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Vernon  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  By  Z.  Mooes.  London, 
174  1,  4to. 
The  learned  aulhor  of  ibis  work,  which  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
|0  jpVS  a  plain  literal  version,  without  offering  to  <b  Mate 
into  any  allecled  ornaments.     The  transitions  of  persons  and  scenes, 

which  are  frequent  in  the  Psalm-,  are  carefully  Indicated;  and 
the   numerous,  though   brief,  notes  are  designed  partly  to  point 

out  the  critical  meaning  of  each  psalm,  and  parll\  to  account  to 
the  reader  lor  the  changes  made  in  llie  version.  Some  of  these 
notes,  however,  arc  more   ingenious  than  solid.     How  highly  Mr 
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Mudge  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be  seen,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  80—84. 

89.  A  new  English  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  Bishop  Hare ;  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  Illustrations  of  many  passages 
drawn  from  the  classics ;  and  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery 
is  stated  and  proved  at  large.  By  Thomas  Edwards,  A.M. 
London,  1755,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  learned  work  was  "  to  make  Bishop  Hare's 
discovery  of  the  Hebrew  metre  better  known  ;  to  show  its  truth 
and  certainty;  and  to  prove  that,  by  a  judicious  application  of  it, 
great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  485 — 487.)  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hare's  hypothesis  was  rejected 
by  many  persons,  partly  from  an  overhasty  determination,  and  partly 
from  too  scrupulous  a  veneration  for  the  Hebrew  text.  Of  Dr.  Hare's 
system,  a  short  account  is  given. 

90.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms 
reduced  to  lines,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  and  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  the  most  part  to 
the  original  lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  de- 
sign of  each  Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in 
the  translation ;  opening  and  explaining  also,  in  some  places,  the 
prophetical  views,  &c.  [By  the  Rev.  George  Fowic  k,  B.D.] 
London,  1759,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Psalms  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  in  the  different  ages  and  periods  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Writing  on  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Fenwick 
is  often  fanciful  in  his  interpretations.  He  has,  however,  many 
happy  renderings. 

91.  Phil.  Davidis  Btjhkii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  Stutgardia:, 
1760,  2  vols.4to. 

This  work  "  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  too 
much  in  a  technical  form."    (Dr.  Clarke.) 

92.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew 
Original,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  William 
Green,  M.A.     1762,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  "  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version, 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  notes;  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  will  cause  those 
excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  pious  minds  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  still  more 
pleasure  and  advantage."  But  "  the  language  of  the  translation, 
though  correct,  has  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find 
in  the  common  version  in  our  Bibles."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  267.) 

93.  Hermanni  Venema  Commentarius  ad  Psahnos  :  quo  sin- 
gulorum  Argumentum,  Tempus  et  Hypothesis  explicandi  studiose 
inquiritur,  eorumque  Partes  continua  Paraphrasi  et  selectis  Ob- 
servationibus  illustrantur.     Leovardise,  1762-67,  6  tomis,  4to. 

"  Through  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Great 
Britain.  What  was  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly 
said  of  Venema's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms  —  There  is 
none  like  it."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  It  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad, 
particularly  in  Holland. 

94.  Francisci  Vatabli  Annotationes  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis 
Hugonis  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Observationes  suas  adspersit  G.  J. 
L.  Vogel.     Halae,  1767,  8vo. 

95.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  Merrick,  M.A. 
Reading,  1768,  4to. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  1765,  in  4 to.  and  justly  considered  as  the  best 
English  poetical  translation  extant.  In  the  compilation  of  these 
notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and 
Archbishop  Seeker.  "  A  large  part  of  them  relate  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  various  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages, 
principally  from  the  Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist ;  and  for  this  part  of  his  design 
Mr.  Merrick  was  admirably  qualified,  hy  his  extensive  and  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature.  Some  of  the  notes, 
which  are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat 
upon  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Psalms." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xl.  p.  374.) 

96.  Mosis  Amyraldi  Paraphrasis  in  Psalmos  Davidis,  una 
cum  Annotationibus  et  Argumentis.  Editio  altera,  emendatior 
et  auctior,  nova  Praefatione  Jac.  Cremeri.  Traj.  ad  Rhenum, 
1672,  4to. 

97.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the 
literal  or  historical  sense,  as  they  relate  to  King  David  and  the 
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People  of  Israel,  is  illustrated  ;  and  their  application  to  the  Mes- 
siah, to  the  church,  and  to  individuals  as  members  thereof,  is 
pointed  out.  By  George  Hobne,  D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Norwich]. 
4 to.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1771  ;  also  in  one  and  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
12mo.  3  vols. ;  and  ISmo.  2  vols.  They  also  form  vols.  ii.  and 
iii.  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  pious 
work  sufficiently  attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  : 
the  critics  of  the  day,  however,  when  it  first  appeared,  were  of 
opinion  that  Bishop  Home  applied  too  many  of  the  Psalms  to  the 
Messiah.  A  judicious  "  Selection"  from  this  work  was  published 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  12mo.  1812,  comprising  the  most  strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instructive  parts  of  the  commentary. 

98.  Davidis  aliorumque  Poetarum  Hebraeorum  Carminum  Li- 
bri  quinque,  e  Codd.  MSS.  et  Antiquis  Versionibus  recensuit  et 
Commentariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Stark.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pars  1.  et  2. 
Regiomonti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms  ;  the 
work  was  never  continued. 

99.  A  new  Literal  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Street,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  give  a  close  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
state  that  this  version  "  is  an  improvement  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations  are  doubtful,  and  that  in 
many  others  they  are  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken ;  yet  that  all 
are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  further  amend- 
ments. We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch 
of  learning.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing 
conjectures ;  but  he  always  gives  notice  when  he  does  it,  and  he 
never  dogmatically  affirms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii. 
p.  50.) 

100.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Dimock.     Gloucester,  1791,  4to. 

101.  J.  F.  Stange  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmorum  varios. 
Lipsias  et  Hate,  1791—1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

102.  A  New  and  Liberal  Version  of  the  Psalms  into  Modern 
Language,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from 
the  best  Commentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
intelligible  to  every  capacity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wake.  Bath, 
1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  alterations  in  this  version  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  "This  fault  pervades  the  book, 
which  in  other  respects  is  well  executed.  The  arguments  in  gene- 
ral are  well  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  judicious.  The 
translation  of  the  Psalms  contained  in  the  liturgy  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  ancient.  At  all  events,  as 
it  is  used  so  much,  it  ought  to  be  duly  explained.  This  book  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  among  persons  of  some  education." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

103.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms 
more  intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected 
from  the  best  Commentators,  and  illustrated  with  occasional 
Notes.     By  F.  T.  Travell,  A.M.     Oxford,  1794,  8vo. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  "  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Psalms  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  unlearned 
Christians  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  God,  and  are  desirous  of  joining  in  his  praises  with  un- 
derstanding." (Preface,  p.  xi.)  "  Mr.  Travell  appears  to  have  studied 
carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scope  of  the  several  psalms, 
and  the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes 
up  this  book  with  the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  being  made  better 
by  it,  can  hardly  fail  of  success."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
625.  627,  628.) 

104.  Psalmi,  ex  recensione  Textiis  Hebraei  et  Versionum  An- 
tiquarum  Latine  versi,  notisque  criticis  et  philologicis  illustrati 
[a  N.  M.  Berlin].     Upsaliae,  1805,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Latin  versions  of  the  Psalms  that 
has  appeared  in  modern  times ;  it  is  faithfully  executed,  without 
being  servilely  literal.  The  notes,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  passages  ;  to  elucidate, 
by  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  that  could  not  be  ren- 
dered in  the  text  by  a  single  word  ;  to  point  out  the  principal 
various  readings  worthy  of  note  ;  to  state  briefly  those  arguments 
for  the  renderingsof  particularwords, concerning  which  interpreters 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  with  references  to  philological  works  in 
which  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed  ;  and  to  sug- 
gest probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtful  interpretation,  which 
are  submitted  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

105.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  the 
late  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.     London,  1807,  8vo. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


[Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Dr.  Geddes,  edited  l>y  Dr. 
Disney  and  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extendi 
only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  Psalm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  :i<  1  tl< -•  I  from 
an  interleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Hil»K',  corrected  l>y  Dr.  G., 
who  professes  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  ami  literal 
meaning  of  the  inspired  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications  to 
professed  commentators.  "Though  many  things  have  displeased 
us  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
learned  editors  should  have  altogether  withheld  this  new  version 
from  the  public!  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
scholar,  and  his  lucubrations  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to 

b I  account,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."    (British 

Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  358.) 

106.  Psaumes  nouvellement  traduits  sur  l'Hcbreu,  ct  mis  en 
leur  ordrc  nature),  avec  des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques. 
[Par  le  President  As  I  IB.]     Paris,  1809,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

106*.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  13y  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gooue,  M.A.  London, 
1811,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  useful  help  to  the  devotional  understanding  of  the  Psalms, 
which  are  here  translated  into  English  verse,  and  in  various  metres. 

107.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Notes  explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  was  a  posthumous  work  of  Bishop  llorsley,  many  of  whose 
applications  of  the  psalms  to  the  Messiah  are  fanciful.  For  a 
copious  critique  on  it,  see  the  British  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 25. 

108.  Lyra  Davidis  ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  llorsley;  viz.  that  these  sacred 
oracles  have  lor  the  most  part  an  immediate  reference  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  events  of  his  first  and  second  advent  Of  course  it  is 
Bubjecl  to  the  same  defects  which  characterize  all  those  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  who  expound  them  wholly  of  the  Messiah. 

109.  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalms.  To  which  is  added 
a  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Psalm.  By  Mrs.  Suekiffe.  London, 
1821,2  vols.  12mo. 

110.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical  Version 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  English  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  original  Hebrew  ;  with  Notes  critical  and 
illustrative.  By  Richard  Mast,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  are  always  interesting,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  lor  pointing  out  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  psalms. 
His  work  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves. 

111.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Boys,  M.A.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  application  of  Bp.  Jebb's  system  of  Poetical  Paral- 
lelisms to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  I'salius.  "If  we  have 
not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  Mr.  Boys's  labours  the  lull 
measure  of  value  which  he  claims  lor  them,  still  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  as  well  employed;  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
the   present  WOlk   to  the  attention  of  every  biblical  student,  as  de- 

serving  of  a  careful  examination,  and  as  entitling  the  author  to  his 
thanks  for  the  curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  com- 
prises."    (Eclectic  Review,  A.  S.  vol.  \\\i.  p.  25.) 

112.  A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  solely 
Upon  the  Authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Park  hurst,  M.A.  London, 
1825,  Bvo. 

113.  A  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Amhor  of  tin-  Family  Commentary  on  the  J\cw  Testament 

[Mrs.  Thomson.']       York,   1826,  2  vols.  12mo. 

114.  Psalms  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  ;  with  Pre- 
fatOTJ  Till--,  and  Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References,  from 
the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking  the  ( Circumstances  and  (  Tronn- 
logir.  Order  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is  added  an  Bssay 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  their  Spiritual  Application.  Bj  Man. 
Ann  Si  iii  m  mi.i.i'i.n  n  i  m  i-.      London,   1826,   I  "mo. 

115.  The  Psalter;  or  Psalms  of  David  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  illustrated,  explained, I 

adapted  to  general  use,  in  public  and  private  worship:  with  Pte- 
uminary  Dissertations  and  accompanying  .Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  vVabksb.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

in;,  a   New  Translation  of  the  Boob  of  Psalms  from  the 

OH  'in,  il  Hebrew',  with  explanatory   Notes.      By   William  I'io.m  n, 

D.D.  and  Qeorge  Samntn,   M.A.    Clembridge  and   L Ion, 

1830,  8vo. 

The  text  taken  |,,r  their  standard  DV  the  translators  (whose 
labours  have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  then  value;  is  that 


of  Vender  Ilooght ;  from  which,  utterly  disregarding  all  conjectural 
emendations,  they  have  rarely  departed  without  the  authority  of 

manuscripts.  Their  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  accurate  and  liiith- 
ful  version  :  and  in  no  case  have  they  intentionally  departed  from 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  further  than  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Hebrew  idioms  seemed  absolutely  to  require. 
The  notes,  though  concise,  are  judicious,  and  strictly  explanatory 
of  the  Psalms  ol    Da\  id. 

117.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  an  In- 
troduction. By  George  R.  Notes.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
1831,  12mo. 

In  this  publication  "  Mr.  Noyes  has  admitted  no  unnecessary 
changes.  The  language  of  our  authorized  version,  which  in  many 
of  the  best  psalms  has  become,  by  its  beauty  and  expressiveness, 
the  favourite  language  ol  devotion,  is  retained,  whenever  a  true 
interpretation  Will  admit.  The  translator  has  been  too  faithful  to 
his  work,  to  multiply  corrections  merely  for  the  sake  of  correction." 
(Christian  Register,"  Boston,  1831.)  The  Introduction  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Rosenmiiller's  elaborate  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  I'salius. 

118.  An  Explanation  of  the  Psalms  as  read  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Seaue,  M.A.  London,  1832, 
12mo. 

119.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  mosl  difficult 
Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  interwoven  with  the  Text.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gower.     London,  1831,  12mo. 

120.  A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Psalm.  By  John  Hil- 
nnop,  M.A.     London,  1742,  8vo. 

121.  Specimen  Academicum  inaugurale,  exhibens  Commenta- 

rium  in  Psalmum  XVI.      Quam publico  examini  submittit 

Marius  Antonius  Gisbcrtus  Voustjiax.  Hagaj  Comitum,  1829, 
4to. 

122.  Hassler  (CD.)  Commcntatio  Critica  de  Psalmis  Mac- 
cabaicis  quos  fcrunt.     Particula  I.     Ulma?,  1827,  4to. 

123.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hammaaloth,  philologice  et  criticc 
illustrati;  a  Theodora  Adriano  Clarisse,  Theol.  Doct.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1819,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  commentary  on  Psalms  cxx. — crxxv. 
which  are  usually  called  Psalms  of  Degrees. 

124.  C  G.  Frieorichm  Symbols  Philologico-critice,  et  Lrc- 
tionis  Varietatem  continentes,  ad  interpietalionem  Psalmi  ( Yn- 
tesimi.     Lipsiae,  1814,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth,  commonly  called  the  Impre- 
cating Psalm,  considered  on  a  Principle  by  which  the  Psalm  ex- 
plains itself.  [A  Sermon.]  By  the  Rev.  William  Kkati.,  M.A. 
London,  1794,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm  explained  and  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Sermon,  by  Samuel  Partriihje,  M.A.  London, 
1798,  8vo. 

The  principle  established  by  Mr.  Kkatk  is,  thai  the  imprecations 
introduced  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  pslilin  are  nol  the  impreca- 
tions of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  those  of  his  enemies  against 

him,  which  he  recites  in  order  to  show  their  malice.  Tins  princi- 
ple is  adopted  by  Mr.  Partridge,  who  has  successfully  obviated 
some  tittle  difficulties  which  remained  after  the  researches  <■!   Mr 

Keaie.  (See  ihe  Analysis  of  these  two  publications  iii  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  v.  pp.  157—159.  and  vol.  xii.  p.  429.) 

126.  Coininciitatio  in  l'saliniun  Ceutcsinium  Decimuin.  Auo 
tore  Johannc  Thcodoro  Bkikjman.     Lug.  Bat.  1819,   Lto. 

Many  valuable  critical  illustrations  of  the  Psalms  will  be  (bund 
in  Dr.  Kei  m  icon's  ••  Ken  larks  on  several  Pa  ages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment."    London.  1777.  SVO. 

THE     WIMT1M.S     III'     SOLOMON     (  Ol.  1. 1  IT  I  V  E  L  V. 

127.  Salomonis  Regis  et  Sapientis,  qure  supersunl  ejus, pie 
esse  perbibentUT,  Omnia  ex   Ebraso   Latine  vertit  Notasquo,  ubi 

opus    esse    visum    est,   adjecit    .loscphus    Li  idei  1CU8    Si  n  I  i.i.i  \". . 

Stuttgardiffi,  1806,  8vo. 

PHOT    I    II  lis. 

128.  C  iitrwiuiai  I  I    (Tl ia)   Coiuinenlai  il    smvincli    it    dl- 

lucidi  in  Proverbia  Salomohjs.     Amstelbdami,  1688,  li". 

129.  Proverbia  Regum  el  sapientissimi  Saloi us.  cam  curl 

eiiuch.ilaa    Ms tii.iilio.       Lip. la.    1669,  1725^    lto. 

This    work    is    executed    On    the    same    plan,  and    wilh  Ihe   ■  -.line 

ability,  as  Geier's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  already  noticed  in 

p.  11H. 

130.  Proverbia  Salom i:    Versionemintegram,  ad  rlebraoni 

t .  > 1 1 1  r  1 1 1  expressit,  atque  Commentarium  adjecit,  Albertus  Schi  i- 
Ti. ss.     Lugd.  Bat  1648,  large 8 vo.  (sometimes called  lto.) 

\n  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  al  flalaj  is 
i  Vogel,  who  added  some  critical  remarks 
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The  preface  was  written  by  Semler,  and  an  auctarium  was  furnished 
by  Teller. 

131.  Cornelii  De  Witt  Trias  Dissertation um  ad  Clariorem 
Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Elucidationem.  Amstelodami,  1762. — 
Ejusdem  Pentas  Dissertationum  ad  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Elu- 
cidationem. Amstelodami,  1766. — Ejusdem  Dissertationum  Trias 
altera,  qua  Proverbiorum  Divinitas,  caHeraque  eorum  Attributa 
asscruntur.     Amstelodami,  1770,  8vo. 

132.  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs :  with  Two  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Hunt,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

These  observations  are  twenty-six  in  number.  "  They  display 
in  a  very  advantageous  light  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  302.,  where  the  result  of  Dr.  Hunt's  ela- 
borate criticisms  is  given,  first  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation, and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  the  book  is 
neither  very  scarce  nor  xery  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  student's 
while  to  procure  it. 

133.  Joannis  Jacobi  Reiske  Conjectural  in  Jobum  et  Prover- 
bia  Salomonis.     Lipsiae,  1779,  8vo. 

1 34.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Hertford  College.     Oxford,  1788,  4to. 

"  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we  must  say,  not  very  im- 
portant. They  are  intended  chiefly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the 
version,  where  it  departs  from  the  usual  mode  of  translating.  On 
the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  H.  has  been  singularly 
happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  frequently  charge  him  with 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version  :  he  lias  not  often 
changed  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing."  (Monthly  Review, 
N.  §.  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

135.  Observations  in  Proverbiorum  Salomonis  Versionem 
Alexandrinam,  scripsit  Jo.  Gottliebb  Jaeger.  Meldorpi  et  Lip- 
siffi,  1788,  8vo. 

136.  Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Versiones  Veteres  Prover- 
biorum Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  Schleusnero.     Goettingae,  1794,  8vo. 

137.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  criti- 
cal and  explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  extant  in  our  language.  The  translation  is, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  alterations 
only  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  to  be  demanded  by  evident  necessity.  In 
those  passages  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to  desert  the 
authorized  translation,  he  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
his  version  to  its  style  and  manner  of  expression.  The  notes  ac- 
companying Mr.  Holden's  version,  and  which  are  in  no  case  unne- 
cessarily prolix,  are  partly  critical,  and  partly  explanatory.  The 
former  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text,  by  a  philological  inquiry  into  the  signification  of  words  and 
phrases.  In  the  latter  the  author  has  explained  the  allusions  to 
ancient  facts  and  customs ;  has  introduced  such  observations  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original ;  and  has  occasionally  presented, 
in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  the  eighth 
chapter  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Christian  "stu- 
dent. Mr.  Holden  expounds  the  attributes  there  given  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  :  and  he  has 
supported  this  exposition  by  proofs  and  arguments  not  easily  to  be 
refuted,  which  he  has  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers. 

139.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William 
French,  D.D.  and  George  Skinner,  M.A.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1831,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  version 
of  the  Psalms  noticed  in  No.  116.  p.  120.  supra. 

140.  A  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  R.  J. 
Case.     London,  1822,  12mo. 

ecclesiastes. 

141.  Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Salomonis  Ecclesias- 
ten.     Lipsise,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

142.  A  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes, 
wherein  the  author's  design  is  stated  ;  his  doctrine  vindicated  ; 
his  method  explained  in  an  analytical  Paraphrase  annexed  to  a 
new  version  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  differences 
between  that  new  translation  and  the  received  version  accounted 
for,  in  philological  Observations.  By  A.  V.  Desvceux.  London, 
1762,  4to. 
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In  this  work  "  the  author  has  shown  very  considerable  abilities 
as  a  critic,  and  appears  in  the  character  (if  a  candid  and  judicious 
writer.  He  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  render  his  work  as  perfect 
as  possible ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage will  find  in  his  philological  observations  many  new,  and 
some  pertinent  remarks."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  485.) 
Mr.  Desvceux's  elaborate  essay  was  translated  into  German,  and 
published  at  Halle,  in  1764,  4lo. 

143.  Ecclesiastes  translated,  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes. 
By  Stephen  Greenaway,  A.B.     Leicester,  1781,  8vo. 

This  singularly  executed  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  the  two 
former  of  which  (originally  sold  lor  one  penny  and  three-pence) 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Besides  Ecclesiastes,  it  contains  trans- 
lations ol  2  Samuel  xxiii.  ver.  1.  to  7.  Isaiah  vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix. 
1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  verse.  (Dr.  Cotton's  List  of 
Editions  of  the  Bible,  p.  46.) 

144.  Ecclesiastes  :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew, by  Bernard  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London,  1791,  4to. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  author's  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  applicable  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Ecclesiastes.     See  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

146.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Edward 
Reynolds,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washbourne.     London,  1811,  8vo. 

This  work  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on 
the  Bible,  usually  called  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  noticed  in 
p.  109.  supra.  The  editor  of  this  impression  states  that  the  whole 
of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcribed  ;  and  that  the 
author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained ;  he  has  however 
"deemed  it  necessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sen- 
tences, frequently  to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use, 
and  in  a  tew  instances  to  omit  redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop 
Reynolds's  work  concludes  with  important  practical  reflections. 

147.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

Of  the  various  publications  which  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  relative  to  this,  in  many  respects,  difficult  book,  this  "  At- 
tempt" (as  its  author  modestly  terms  it)  is  the  best  that  has  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  present  work.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Paraphrase  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor) ; 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven 
with  a  commentary.  Mr.  Holden  has  taken  the  authorized  version 
as  his  basis,  from  which  he  has  departed  only  where  a  departure 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  supported  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  deviations 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  by 
useful  notes,  establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes, and  imbodying  such  observations  as  seem  proper  to 
enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden's 
labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Synopsis  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

SONG    OF    SOLOMON. 

148.  Caroli  Maria  de  Veil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Cantici  Can- 
ticorum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebraeorum  ritibus  et 
idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monimentis  eruta.  London, 
1679,  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work :  the  author  confines  himself  to  the 
explication  of  the  literal  sense. 

149.  Joannis  Marckii  in  Canticum  Schelomonis  Commenta- 
rius, sive  Analysis  Exegetica.     Amsterdam,  1703,  4to. 

150.  Cantici  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  Gemina,  Notis  Criticis  et 
Philologicis  illustrata.  Auctore  Joanne  Ker.  Edinburgh,  1727, 
12mo. 

This  illustration  of  Solomon's  Song  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
Mr.  Orme  says  that  it  "  is  a  very  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  dedi- 
cated, in  a  poetical  epistle,  to  the  marquis  of  Bowmont,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Ker.  There  is  then 
a  long  preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
the  Song,  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  translate  and 
explain  it,  and  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Ker's  translation.  Then  fol- 
low the  two  versions :  the  first,  a  kind  of  irregular  verse ;  the 
second,  in  sapphic  numbers.  The  noles,  which  are  partly  philo- 
logical and  partly  explanatory,  are  inserted  at.  the  foot  of  the  page 
of  both  versions.  The  poem  is  dramatically  divided  and  arranged." 
(Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  pp.  271,  272.) 

151.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon's  Song,  com- 
monly called  Canticles ;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is 
established ;  several  versions  compared  with  the  original  Text ; 
the  different  senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters 
considered ;  and  the  whole  opened  and  explained.  By  John 
Gill,  D.D.  1728,  1751,  folio,  4to.;  and  again  in  1767.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.   1805. 

This  work  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  Gill's 
commentary  on  the  Bible,  noticed  in  p.  111.  supra,  whereas  it  pre- 
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ceded  the  latter  by  more  than  twenty  years 
cal  in  its  interpretation. 

152.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  with 
the  original  Text  divided  according  to  the  metre,  and  a  Poetical 
Version.     [By  Mr.  Giffoiui.]     London,  1751,  8vo. 

153.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By 
Thomas  Perct,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore.]  London,  176-1,  12mo. 

The  elegance  of  this  version,  and  of  it*  accompanying  criticisms, 
has  caused  it  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  all  subsequent 
commentators  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  it.  It  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear. 

151.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing, 
1.  Remarks  on  its  general  nature;  2.  Observations  on  detached 
places  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By 
the  author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture. 
London,  1768;  second  edition,  1775,  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work.  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev- 
Thomas  Ha rmkr,  whose  Observations  on  di>  era  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture are  noticed  in  a  snbaoqnenl  page  of  tins  appendix:  in  it  very 
many  difficult  passages  of  Solomons  Song  arc  happily  elucidated, 
and  hints  are  orrered,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not 
failed  tu  avail  themselves.     It  bears  a  high  price. 

155.  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the 
Original  Hebrew ;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Anne  Franc  is.  Lon- 
don, 1781,  4to. 

The  translates  has  chiefly  followed  the  plan  and  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Harrner.     Her  version  is  elegantly  executed. 

156.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Hodoson,  LL.D.     Oxford,  1785,  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  illus- 
trated, there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  mystical  meaning. 
An  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  lxxvi.  pp.  26—29. 

154*.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  new  Trans- 
lation, with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
London,  1801,  8vo. 

This  version  is  as  literal  as  our  language  will  admit,  and  is  ren- 
dered  in  conformity  with  the  authorized  translation  whenever  it 
was  practicable.  The  notes  arc  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
selected  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  commentators,  and  give 
a  .«',  r  but  practical  and  evangelical  c\|iosition  of  the  allegory. 
Two  dissertations  are  prefixed  :  1.  On  the  origin  of  language,  par- 
ticularly figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  poetry 
and  music:  and,-'  On  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  of  Solo- 
mon's  Song.      In   pp.  KXj — 109.  is  given  an   interesting  account  of 

nearly  10  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book.  See  a  further 
ace unt  of   this  work   in    the   Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xlvii. 

pp.  308— 3io. 

155*.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Mason  Goon.     London,  1803,  8vo. 

"The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  tho  original;  the  one 
in  prose,  marked  with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version;  the  other 
in  couplet  Verses,  Of  no  interior  construction  Each  idyl  is  illus- 
trated with  Botes,  in  which  very  various  learning  is  displayed,  with 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms  from  a  great 
variety  of  authors. — So  much  elegant  learning  and  successful  illus- 
tration we  have  seldom  seen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  pre- 
seal  volume."  (British  Critic,  O.  8.  voL  xrvi  pp.  464, '466.)  See 
felso  Monthly  Review,  X.  S.  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  :t<>2—  312. 

156*.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes, and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained 
in  that  book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  A.B.  Lon- 
don, 1811,  8vo.  2d  edit.  1H25,  8vo. 

In  this  publication  the  author's  plan  is,  first  to  give  an  accurate 
translation   of  the   Soul-  of  Solomon,  and    lo   show    the    nature  and 

design  of  the  Ixx.k.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  lal rs  of  pre- 
vious translators,  especially  Bishop  Percy  ami  Dr.  .1.  M.  Good  ;  after 
the  latter  of  whom  he  considers  die  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  collection 

of  idyls  or  little  poems,  winch  are  designed  lor  instruction  and  edi- 
fication in  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Though  the  translator 
his  taken  much  pains  in  consulting  other  writers,  his  work  bears 

ample  testimony  that  he  ha*  not  servilely  followed  them,  but  has 
evidently  thought  lor  himself 

167.  Canticam  Canticorum  illaatratum  ex  Hierograpbia  Orion- 

tahinu.  a  J.  II.   Kisi  i.m  LKBB.       M     u  'cr,  I  -  ! 

158.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon; in  which   ma. iv  beautiful    Prophecies  contained   in  that 

inspired  Hook  of   Holy  Scripture   are    considered   mid  explained, 


with  Remarks  critical  and  expository.     By  William  Davidsox. 
London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inspired 
9ong  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  his 
true  spiritual  church,  and  particularly  to  their  espousals  J  and  as 
jriving  a  general  prophetic  outline  of  her  history,  from,  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist,  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  wild  Arabians,  and  their  union  with 
the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  often  invisible, 
progressive  state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  dm  • 
pointed  oat,  her  outward  stale,  trials,  and  persecutions  dp  not  pass 
unnoticed.  Mr.  Davidson  has  consulted  the  previous  labou 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  lie  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  lo  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

159.  Canticum  Canticorum.  Prafatione,  Versione  Latina,  et 
<  dmmentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxit  M.  F.  Uhlejiax.v.  Lip- 
siaa,  1821,  8vo. 


OX    THE    rnoIMIKTS,  GKNKRALLY. 

Henrici  Arentii  Hamakf.r  Comme.ntatio  in  Libellum  clc 


Vita  ct  Mortc  Prophetarum,  qui  Grace  circumfertur :  rive  Dis- 
putatio  Historico-Chorographica  dc  Locis,  ubi  Prophets;  rfebns- 
orum  nati  et  scpulti  esse  dicuntur.     Amstclodami,  1833,  4to. 

161.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1787,  12mo. 

This  work  is  a  judicious  abstract  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Drs.  Kcnnicott  and  Blayney  :  it  was  originally  compiled  to  ac- 
company a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  subsequently 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer  of  this 
account  was  informed  many  years  since  by  one  id"  the  original  Lon- 
don publishers  (Mr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  of  Elliott  and  Kay,  m  the 
Strandj,  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
held  this  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  copies  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  students  and 
others  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  many  books. 

162.  Les  Prophetes,  nouvellcment  traduits  sur  l'Hcbreu,  avec 
des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques.  [Par  le  President  Agier.] 
viz. 

Isaie.     Paris,  1820,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

Je>emie,  avec  une  Appendice.     Paris,  1821,  2  parties,  8vo. 
The  appendix  to  this  Version  of  the  Predictions  of  Jeremiah 

contains  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Apocryphal  book  of 

Baruch. 
Ez^chicl.     Paris,  1821,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Daniel.     Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Petite  Prophetes.     Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

163.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  and  the  New   I 
ment ;  with  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  History,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
by  way  of  Prelude.     Printed  with  the  Text.     By  John  Webb 
Cole.     London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

164.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  George  R.  Norxa.  Vol.  I.  con- 
taining Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Boston  [Massa- 
chusetts], 1833,  8vo. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  judicious  plan  which  he 
adopted  in  his  new  Translation  of  the  Psalms  (si  <  No.  I  IT.  p.  190L 
of  this  Appendix),  lie  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the 
best  critical  aids.    The  volume  is  terminated  by  thirty-sii 

of  concise  hut  useful  explanatory  notes.     Mr.  A.  expects  t iiiplclc 

ins  undertaking  in  two  more  volumes. 

ISAIAH. 

165.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  wherein  the 
Literal  Sense  of  his  Prophecies  is  briefly  explained.  By  Samuel 
Whitk.     London,  1 70S),  4 to. 

166.  Campegij  Vithinov,  Commentarius  in  Libruni  Prophc- 
tiaimii  Jessie.     Loevardiie,  1714,  and  L7S0,  9  vols,  fossa. 

In  this  most  elaborate  Commentary  on  tl Evangelical  Prophet." 

to  which  all  Subsequent  expositors  have  been  deeply  indebted,  the 

literal  sense  is  carefully  investigated;  me  different  interpretations 

ol  the  prophetic-  v  isions  are  examined  ;  and  the  interpretation  which 
\  ilr a    has   deduced    from    them    is   confirmed   and  illustrate. I  hy 

historical  documents.    Copious  prolegomena  nre  prefixed,  treating 

of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argume I  Ins  prophecy,  Iiih 

style,  time  of  writing,  and  canonical  authority     The  value  ol  the 
work   i-   further   augmented    by   tin'    geographical    ami   hi 
notices  interspersed  throughout,  concerning  the  Babylonians,  Phi- 
listines, Moabites,  Syrians  ol   Damascus,  hgyptisns,  Tyrian 

other  Gentile  n n-;  by  which   not  only  Isaiah,  but   also 

many  oil  ■  Bi  ripture,  an-  admirably  elucidated. 

167.  rsaiah:  a  New  Translation  with  a  preliminary  Di 
lion,  and    .Notes   critical,    philological,    and    explanatory.      Hv 
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Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London,  4to.     London,  1778, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  sublime  and  admirably  executed  version,  a  German  trans- 
lation was  published  by  M.  Koppe,  at  Gottingen,  1779 — 1781,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  The  preliminary  disseriation  is  invaluable  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  genius  and  structure  of  prophetic  poesy.  The 
merits  of  this  work  are  ably  appreciated  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  pp.  144 — 146.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrections  in  a  tract  that  is 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  by  Koecher  in  his  Yindicia  Sacri  Textus 
Hebreci  Esaice  adversus  Lowthii  Crilicam,  8vo.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted 
at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of  Koecher's  book,  however,  is 
no  great  loss  to  the  student ;  for  the  late  eminent  learned  orientalist, 
the  professor  Henry  Albert  Schultens  (of  Leyden),  speaking  of  his 
book,  says: — "  It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by 
the  assertion  that  the  text  of  Isaiah  would  not  gain  any  thing  by 
Dr.  Louth's  conjectures.  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  When 
in  Oxford  and  London,  /  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  his  excellent  disposi- 
tion ;  and  am  therefore  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  fiery 
zeal  against  innovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him 
with  severity,  as  if  the  bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  petulant  critic." 
(Letter  of  Professor  Schultens  to  the  late  Dr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow, 
cited  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  504.)  Bishop  Lowth's 
version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  supplementary 
notes  to  his  "  New  Translation  of  Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  1790),  with 
considerable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ably  vindicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  in  "  Short  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah"  (8vo.  London,  1790):  to  these  Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791, 
in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,"  in  which  he  justifies  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  Bishop  Lowth's  mistakes 
and  defects.  Mr.  D.'s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of 
modern  Socinian  tenets,  and  were  published  by  the  (Socinian) 
"  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Some 
further  "  Remarks  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in 
correcting  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible"  were  published  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Rogers,  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  12mo. 

168.  Esaias  ex  Recensione  Textus  Hebraei,  ad  fidem  quorun- 
dam  Codd.  MSS.  et  Verss.  Latine,  vertit,  Notasque  varii  argu- 
menti  subjecit,  J.  C.  Doederlein.  Norimbergae,  1789,  3d  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  was  published  at  Altdorf,  in  8vo.  1780  ;  the 
critical  Notes  are  excellent. 

169.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish. The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged ;  the  Translation 
altered  from  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph 
Stock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Killala.     1804,  4to. 

"The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the 
original  language  of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrangement,  and 
to  have  this  accompanied  with  the  version  of  Bishop  Lowth,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  liberty  of  adding  such  corrections  as  later 
critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  corrections 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  a  new 
version.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
supplied  partly  by  the  translator,  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of 
these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness, 
and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
prophecies."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxviii. O.  S.  p.  466.)  "  Bishop  Stock's 
version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  rival  or 
to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  ner- 
vous, and  manly  style.  That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of 
readers  be  perused  with  profit.  Superadded  to  this,  Dr.  Stock  in- 
vites the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  and  to  compare,  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  page  ;  and 
may  tempt  even  the  careless  to  know  something  of  that  language 
in  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  originally  conveyed."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  146.  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  253—265.) 

170.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Vander  Hooght.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jones, 
M.A.     Oxford  and  London,  1830,  12mo. 

This  version  is  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Vander  Hooght's 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  received 
Hebrew  text.  In  the  elucidation  of  obscurities,  the  translator  has 
diligently  compared  the  versions  and  illustrations  of  Schmidt,  De 
Dieu,  Vitringa,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Stock,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenius,  and  others  ;  and  he  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  late 
distinguished  orientalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicoll,  for  his  kind  and  able 
assistance.  No  notes  or  criticisms  accompany  this  translation.  "  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  of  translation. 
The  language  of  our  authorized  version  is  retained,  where  no 
phaoge  was  absolutely  required  ;  the  style  is  spirited  and  fluent 
throughout,  and  numerous  passages,  which  have  either  been  mis- 
conceived, or  badly  expressed,  by  former  translations,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  view  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  occur,  and  adapted  to  easy  and  general 
comprehension.  Comparing  the  two  versions  together"  [the  pre- 
sent and  that  of  Mr.  Jenour]  "  we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
decidedly  the  better  on  the  whole;  but  are  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jenour  generally  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  with 
fidelity  and  success."    (Congregational  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  357.) 


171.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  with  Critical  and  Practical  Remarks  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Pro- 
phecy.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jenour.    London,  1831,  2  vols.  8 vo. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Jenour  is  to  render  the  predictions  of  Isaiah 
more  generally  interesting  than  they  ordinarily  prove  to  the  Eng- 
lish render.  With  this  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  commentary  together  with 
a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement.  His  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  con- 
tents ;  then  follow  the  version  and  explanatory  notes,  the  practical 
remarks  and  the  critical  notes.  Occasionally  the  sections  are  di- 
vided into  interlocutory  parts.  "What  constitutes  the  most  valua- 
ble part  of  the  work,  are  the  explanatory  and  practical  remarks 

with  which  each  section  is  accompanied While  the  author 

throws  light  on  numerous  passages  of  this  ancient  book,  which  re- 
late to  people  and  places  that  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  he  brings  forward  much  important  matter, 
calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience,  and  to  purify,  console,  and 
strengthen  the  heart."  (Congregational  Magazine,  June,  1831,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  355.)  "  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  of  our  read 
ers  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  productions  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  prophets,  excellently  translated,  and  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary."  (Eclectic  Review, 
November,  1831,  p.  421.) 

172.  Propheties  d'Isaie,  traduites  en  Francais,  avec  des  Notes. 
[Par  M.  Prunelle  de  Likre.]     Paris,  1823,  8vo. 

173.  Caroli  Ludovici  Hoheiselii  Observationes  Philologico- 
Exegeticae :  quibus  nonnulla  Sutvoht*.  Esaiffi  loca,  ex  indole  lin- 
guae sanctae,  ex  accentuatione  Ebraeorum,  et  antiquitatibus,  illus- 
trantur  et  exponuntur,  aliorumque  versiones  et  interpretationes 
modeste  examinantur.     Gedani,  1729,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
By  S.  Harris-,  D.D.     London,  1739,  4to. 

175.  Animadversiones  Philologico-Criticae  in  Loca  difficiliora 
Jesaiae  ;  quibus  prastantissimorum  Interpretum  Sententias  expo- 
nit,  suam  novamque  proponit  Josephus  Fridericus  Schelling. 
Lipsiae  [1797],  8vo. 

176.  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  A.S.  By  Sa- 
muel [Horsley],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.R.S.  A.S.  Lon- 
don, 1801,  4to. 

177.  N.  G.  Schroederi  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus 
de  Vestitu  Mulierum  Hebraearum,  ad  Jesai.  III.  v.  16 — 24.,  quo 
vocabulorum  abstrusiorum  tenebras,  ad  facem  dialectorum,  dis- 
cutere  conatus  est.     Lug.  Bat.l  745,  4to. 

178.  Everhardi  Scheidii  Dissertatio  Philologico-Exegetica  ad 
Canticum  Hiskiae,  Jes.  xxxvii.  9 — 20.     Lug.  Bat.  1769,  8vo. 

JEREMIAH,  AND    LAMENTATIONS. 

179.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accom- 
panied by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton,  pp.  317 — 323,  folio. 

180.  Hermanni  Venema  Commentarius  ad  Librum  Propheti- 
arum  Jeremiae.  Quo  Conciones  rite  distinguuntur ;  Scopus, 
Nexus,  et  Series  Sermonis  accurate  investigatur ;  penpetua  Para- 
phrasi  exponitur ;  et  selectis  Observatis  Voces  ac  Phrases  illus- 
trantur,  ac  Implementi  demonstratione,  ubi  opus  fuerit,  confirm- 
antur.     Leovardice,  1765,  2  parts,  4to. 

181.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations :  a  new  translation,  with 
Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin 
Blatney,  D.D.     Oxford,  1784,  4to.     Edinburgh,  1810,  8vo. 

This,  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  Bishop  Lowth's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah  ;  "  and,  though  not  with  equal  success,  yet  with  much 
credit  to  the  author,  both  as  a  translator  and  a  critic.  His  subject 
is  not  of  equal  eminence  with  that  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
bishop.  It  has  less  variety  in  the  matter,  and  contains  a  less  fund 
for  curious  inquiry  and  critical  illustration.  The  translation  is 
very  exact,  and  preserves  the  tone  and  majesty  of  sacred  writing. 
The  notes  are  very  copious.  Many  of  them  are  very  useful,  and 
some  discover  much  critical  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  The  various  read 
ings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  hazarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciously." 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lxxi.  pp.  162, 163.)  Besides  a  valuable 
preliminary  discourse,  there  is  an  appendix,  comprising  a  selection 
from  Archbishop  Seeker's  manuscript  notes  (now  deposited  in  the 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the  prophecy  and 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

182.  J.  D.  MrcHAELis  Observationes  Philologicce  ct  Criticae 
in  Jeremirc  Vaticinia  et  Threnos.  Edidit,  multisque  animadver- 
sionibus  auxit,  Joh.  Frid.  Schlecsner.    Gottingen,  1793.  4to. 

These  observations  were  collected  from  the  loose  papers  of  that 
late  eminent  scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  Professor  Schleusner, 
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with  many  additional  remarks  by  the  latter.  M.  Schleusner,  in  the 
same  year  published,  at  Tubingen,  in  4to.  Dissertationes  Ties,  q,ra 
continent  Obeervationes  ad  Vaucinia  Jeremis. 

183.  Jeremias  Vates,  e  Versione  Judacorum  Alexandrinorum, 
ac  reliquorum  Interpretum  Gracorum  etnendatus,  Notisque 
criticis  illustratus  a  G.  L.  Spoh.v.  Vol.  I.  Lipsiae,  1794.  Vol.  II. 
Lipsite,  1823.  8vo. 

A  continuation  of  the  first  volume  of  these  illustrations  of  Jere- 
miah is  given  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Couimenlationum 
Theologicaniui.  These  are  enlarged  and  Completed  in  the  second 
volume,  which  was  published,  alter  the  author's  death,  by  his  son, 
1  .  A.  W.  Spohn. 

184.  Jeremie,  traduit  sur  le  Textc  Original,  accompagne  des 
Notes  explicatives,  historiques,  et  critiques.  Par  Jean-George 
Daiii.ku.     Strasbourgh,  1825,  8vo. 

Professor  Dahler  has  conferred  a  considerable  service  on  bibli- 
cal literature  by  this  translation  of  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
The  historical  parts  are  printed  as  prose;  the  poetical  parts  are  in 
hemistnhs,  BS  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  introduction  and  notes 
are  very  judicious.  Dr.  1).  announces  a  second  volume  (in  the 
event  ol  this  iir>t  volume  being  favourably  received),  which  will 
be  particularly  designed  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  who 
are  studying  lor  the  sacred  office. 

185.  Commcntarii  in  aliquot  Jeremias  Loca.  Auctoro  T. 
RooiuiA.     Groningac,  1825,  8vo. 

186.  Threni  Jeremiad  philologice  et  critice  illustrati  a  Joh. 
llenr.  Paiieau.    Lugd.  Bat.  1793,  8vo. 

187.  Threnos  Jeremiae  ct  Vaticinium  Nahumi  metrice  red- 
didit, Notisque  Philologicis  illustravit,  C.  A.  Bioiin.  Hauniac, 
1814,  8vo. 

187*.  Curae  Exegetico-Critica!  in  Jercmiaj  Threnos;  auctore 
Fr.  Ebdhakx.     Rostochii,  1819.  8vo. 

E  7.  F.KIEL. 

188.  Hieronymi  Pradi  et  Jo.  Baptistae  Villalpaniii  in 
E zcdi idem  Explanations,  ct  Apparatus  Urbis  ac  Templi  Hie- 
rosolymit.  Commentariis  illustratus.  Roniae,  1596 — 1603,  3 
vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  best  commentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  ever  was'  written.  An  extract  of  Villal- 
pandi's  comment  on  Kzekiel,  c  xlii.  xli.xl.  and  xlvi.,  illustrating  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  temple,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglot!  Bible.  Mr.  Lowth 
real  use  of  this  work  in  his  learned  commentary  on 
EzekieL 

189.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  By  George 
(uikkmiill.    London,  1645,  and  following  years,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  seldom  to  be  found  complete;  the  fifth  volume  is 
particularly  scarce.  A  second  edition  Of  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1649. 
The  author  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines; 
and  Ins  exposition  was  originally  delivered  in  lectures  to  his  con- 
gregation. "Like  all  the  productions  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  evan- 
gelical, and  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but, 
like  most  of  them,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  sound  doctrinal  and 
practical  views,  rather  than  by  the  elegance  of  the  composition, 
or  the  critical  acumen  of  the  reasonings  and  illustrations."  (Orme's 
Biblioth  Bibl.  p.  817.J 

190.  Scholar  Propheticae,  ex  Prmlcclionihus  Gcorgii  Calixti 
in  Jesaiam,  Jeremiam,  ct  Ezcchiclem,  collect®.  Qucdlinburgi, 
1715,  lto. 

191.  J.  Fr.  Siahckii  Commcntarii  in  Ezcchiclem.  Franco- 
furti  ail  Mnnuin,  1731,  4to. 

1 92.  Hermann!  Vi.m.mi  Lectiones  Academics  ad  Ezechie- 
Icin.  IMidit  el  prs&trjs  eat  Johannes  Henricug  Verachuir. 
Leovardis,  1790,  2  parts,  4to. 

199.     An  Attempt    towards   an    Improved    Vrcrsion,  a   Metrical 

Arrangement,  ami  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  EzekieL     By 

William  NxWCOKX,  P,D.  (Bishop  of  Watcrl'ord,  al'tci  ward's 
Aielil. i  Imp  of  Armagh).      Dublin,   17SS,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  the 
tumor  prophets  noticed  in  p.  1~>.  "The  Dumerous  admirers  ol  that 
valuable  production  will  find  not  lets  to  cot end  it 


the  present 
work.  They  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  right  reverend 
author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  before  so  wisely 
•  hosen,  but  that,  instead  oi  treading  only  the  smoothest  and  most 

flowery  parti  of  it,  he  surmounts,  with  a  firm,  though  eaut ■ 

step,  difficulties  which  the  boldest  traveller  might  shun  without 
Instead  of  lavishing  most  explanation  on  what  is  most 
Intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  erudition  where  erudition 
i'dlv  employs  Ins  solid  judgment  and 
effectual  learning  in  the  elucidation  ol  a  writer  who  has  been 
r:i11'"1  '  tlb  'new  poetry."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  s. 

Vol      IV      p.    I.) 


nANIEL. 

194.  Rolloci  (Roberti)  Commcntarius  in  Librum  Danielis 
Prophetae.     Edinburgh  1591,  4to. 

195.  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  Daniel.  By  An- 
drew Willet.     Cambridge,  1610,  folio. 

This  "is  a  work  of  much  information,  as  it  contains  the  opinions 
of  many  authors  on  each  point  of  difficulty."  The  same  '-author 
has  written  comments  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Samuel, 
Romans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parts  of  books;  but  in  none 
does  lie  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work."     (Dr.  William's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

196.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  a  Commen- 
tary in  English  and  in  Latin,  is  in  the  first  tome  or  part  of  the 
learned  but  eccentric  Hugh  Bbooghton's  Works,  pp.  164 — 337. 

197.  Martini  Geieki  Pradectiones  Academicse  in  Danielcm 
Prophetam.     Leipsic,  1702,  4to,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geier's  exjiository  works. 

198.  Prodromus  Daniclicus,  sive  Novi  Conatus  Historici, 
Critici,  in  ecleberrimas  difficultates  Historhe  Veteris  'JYstamenti, 
Monarchiarum  Asiae,  &c.  ac  praccipue  in  Danielem  Prophetam. 
Auctore  Gcrardo  Keiuuieiiueiie.     Lovanii,  1710,  8vo. 

199.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newtox.  London, 
1733,  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was 
published  by  M.  Sudemann,  in  4to.,  at  Amsterdam,  17:i7.  All  sub- 
sequent commentators  are  largely  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

200.  Hermanni  Venkm-b  Disserfationes  ad  Vaticinia  Danielis 
Cap.  ii.  vn.  et  vm.  Lcovardiae,  1745,  4to. — Ejusdem,  Com- 
mentarius  ad  Danielis  Cap.  xi.  4. — xn.  3.  Leovardia;,  1752, 4to. 

201.  Daniel:  an  Improved  Version  attempted:  with  Notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B.D. 
London,  1807,  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  as 
Bishop  Lowth's  version  of  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Blayncy's  of  Jeremiah. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  (8vo.  Oxford,  1795.), 
Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  predictions  of  Haggai, 
Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  215—250. 

202.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Commentators  on  them.  By  Richard  Amxeb.  London, 
1776,  8vo. 

The  author  adopts  the  exploded  and  untenable  hypothesis  of 
Grotius  (who  has  been  followed  by  Le  Clerc  and  others),  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work  (which  is  noticed  only  to  put 
the  unwary  reader  on  his  guard  against  it)  was  reprinted  in  IT'.N. 
with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrection,  relate  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance!  An  exposure  of 
some  of  this  author's  erroneous  notions  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290—295. 

203.  Observations  on  the  Visions  of  Daniel,  and  on  part  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  With  an  appendix  [on 
the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  &c]  By  the  Rev, 
William  Gihiilestone,  A.B.     Oxford,  1820,  8vo. 

204.  Hora;  Propheticae;  or  Dissertations  on  the  Book  of  tho 
Prophet  Daniel.    By  Joseph  Wixaoir,  A.M.    Oundle,  I  *24,  8vo. 

Numerous  disquisitions  n-laiivc  to  particular  propheciaa  oi 
Daniel  have  i u  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventy 

weeks:    the  following  are  the  most  Worthy  of  note. 

205.  Adrians  Km  n   Vaticinium  de  Meaaia  Dace  Primarium, 

sive  Exjilicatio  LA  \.  Ilehdomaduin  Danielis.  Medioburgi,  1744, 
8vo. 

206.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaxxis  Epiatohe  de  L.X.V.  Hebdo- 
madibus  Danielis  ad  D.  Joanncin  Pringle,  Baronctum.  London, 
1773,  8vo. 

Foi  an   account  of  these  highly  curious   letters,  see  the  Monthly 

Review,  <>.  s.  voL  ilix  pp  8o3— 967. 

207.  A   Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the   true  Import 

and  Application  of  the  \ laion  related  Dan.  ix.  20.  to  the  end, 

usually    called     Daniel's     l'i,,phecy  ol"  Seventy    Weeks,    &C.       By 

Benjamin  Buxxtbt,  II. D.     Oxford,  1775,  4 to. 
Dr.  Blavney  controverts  some   points  oi   Professor  Michaelis's 

opinion,  vv  Inch  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  notice.  The  nailer  will 
find  an  aCCOUnl  Ol  tins  learned  trail  in  the  Monthly  Keview.  ( ).  S. 
vol.  In.  pp.  487—491. 

208.  XX.  llcbdomadum,  quas  Gabriel  ad  Danielem  detulerat, 
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Interpretatio,  Paraphrasis,  Computatio,  cum  Vocabulorum  Diffi- 
ciliorum  Explicatione,  &c.  Auctore  Johanne  Uki.  Oxonii, 
1788,  8vo. 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.     By  George  Stanley  Fab er,  B.D.     London,  1811,  8 vo. 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet.    By  the  Rev.  John  Stonard,  D.D.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

"  The  Dissertation  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  order  and 
fitness  of  the  discussion  which  it  includes,  is  entitled  to  high  praise 

as  the  work  of  a  scholar." "  On  the  whole,  we  feel  bound, 

both  on  account  of  the  interest,  importance,  and  difficulties  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, to  recommend  it  to  our  theological  readers,  as  highly  deserv- 
ing of  their  attention."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  244. 
257.) 

211.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Chronological  Numbers 
recorded  in  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Aiwood,  B.D. 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  ALL  OR  MOST  OF  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

212.  Victorini  Strigelii  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim 
Prophetas  Minores.     Lipsi®,  1561,  8vo. 

213.  Joannis  Merceri  Commentarii  Locupletissimi  in  Pro- 
phetas Quinque  Minores,  inter  eos  qui  Minores  vocantur.  Qui- 
bus  adjuncti  sunt  aliorum,  etiam  et  veterum  (in  quibus  sunt 
Hebrsei)  et  recentium  Commentarii.     Sine  anno  et  loco. 

214.  Lamberti  Danjei  Commentarius  in  Joelem,  Amos,  Mi- 
cham,  Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Haggaeum,  Zachariam,  et  Malachiam. 
Geneva?,  1578,  8vo.  Also  with  commentaries  on  the  other  four 
minor  prophets,  in  8vo.     Geneva,  1586,  1594. 

215.  A  Fruitfull  Commentarie  upon  the  Twelve  Small  Pro- 
phets, briefe,  plaine,  and  easie,  going  over  the  same,  verse  by 
verse With  very  necessarie  fore-notes  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  these  and  also  all  the  other  Prophets.  Written 
in  Latin  by  Lambertus  Danteus,  and  newly  turned  into  English 
by  John  Stockwood.     London,  1594,  4to. 

216.  Johannis  Drusii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores. 
Amstelodami,  1627,  4to. 

These  commentaries  were  originally  published  at  different  times, 
between  the  years  1595  and  1627.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

217.  As  Fatidicus,  sive  Duodecim  Prophetae  Minores,  Latina 
Metaphrasi  Poetica  expositi,  partim  a  Jacobo  Augusto  Thuano, 
partim  a  Cunrado  Rittershusio.     Ambergae,  1604,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  occurrence.  The  younger  Rosenmuller 
pronounces  the  paraphrases  of  the  celebrated  president  De  Thou, 
and  his  coadjutor  Rittershusius,  to  be  executed  with  great  elegance. 
Besides  the  arguments  to  the  prophecies,  and  the  summaries  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Rittershusius  from  the  Greek  of  Hesychius,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  this  volume  contains,  1.  Three 
Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou, 
Joachim  Camerarius,  and  Adam  Siberus  ; — 2.  A  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  an  anonymous  French  author  ; — 
3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet,  by  Henry 
Meibomius; — 4.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Conrad  Rumellius; — 5.  Daniel  preserved  among 
the  lions,  by  Rittershusius; — and,  6.  Nine  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
translated  into  Greek  hexameters,  also  by  Rittershusius.  Rosen- 
muller has  frequently  cited  this  work  in  his  Scholia  on  the  Minor 
Prophets. 

218.  A  Paraphrastical  Explication  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets.    By  David  Stokes.     London,  1659,  8vo. 

219.  Caroli  Mariae  de  Veil  Expositio  Litteralis  Duodecim 
Prophetarum  Minorum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebrsao- 
rum  ritibus  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monimentis. 
Londini,  1680,  8vo. 

220.  Joannis  Tarnovii  in  Prophetas  Minores  Commentarius, 
in  quo  Textus  Analysi  perspicua  illustratur,  ex  fonte  Hebraeo  ex- 
pltcatur,  locis  SS.  parallelis  confirmatur,  a  pravis  expositionibus 
vindicatur  ;  usus  vero  in  locis  communibus  ex  ipsa  Scriptura 
natis  et  probatis  indicate,  cum  Prsfatione  Jo.  Benedicti  Carp- 
zovii.     Francofurti  et  Lipsiae,  1688,  1706,  4to. 

Tarnovius  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  divines  of  his  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  several  pro- 
phets were  published  at  different  times  in  a  detached  form,  and 
were  first  collected  together  by  the  elder  Carpzov. 

221.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah, 
and  Malachi.     By  Edward  Pococke,  D.D. 

These  learned  commentaries  were  published  at  several  times 
between  the  years  16G7  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the 
collective  edition  of  his  "  Theological  Works,"  published  by  Dr. 
Twells,  in  2  vols,  lblio.     London,  1740. 


222.  Joannis  Marckii  Commentarius  in  Prophetas  Minores, 
seu  Analysis  Exegetica,  qua.  Hebraeus  Textus  cum  Versionibus 
veteribus  confertur,  vocum  et  phrasium  vis  indagatur,  rerum 
nexus  monstratur  ;  et  in  sensum  genuinum,  cum  examine  varia- 
rum  interpretationum,  inquiritur.  Amstelodami,  1696 — 1701 
4  vols.  4to. 

These  commentaries  are  much  esteemed  :  they  were  reprinted 
in  1734,  at  Tubingen,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Pfaff,  who  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marckius. 

223.  Phil.  Davidis  Burkii  Gnpmon  in  Duodecim  Prophetas 
Minores,  in  quo,  ex  nativa  verborum  vi,  simplicitas,  profunditas, 
concinnitas,  salubritas  sensuum  coslestium  indicate.  Heilbron, 
1753,  4to. 

The  remark  already  offered  on  Burkius's  Gnomon  Psalmorum 
(p.  120.  supra)  is  equally  applicable  to  his  work  on  the  minor 
prophets. 

224.  Vaticinia  Chabacuci  et  Nachumi,  itemque  nonnulla  Jesaiae, 
Miches,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  observationibus  historico-philolo- 
gicis  ex  historia  Diodori  Siculi  circa  res  Sardanapali  illustrata. 
Auctore  R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalinskx.     Vratislaviae,  1748,  4to. 

A  work  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country :  it  is  in  the  list  of 
biblical  treatises  recommended  to  students  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson). 

225.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets. By  W.  Newcome,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Lon- 
don, 1785,  4to.     Pontefract,  1809,  8vo. 

"  The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of 
eastern  manners  and  customs  as  are  best  collected  from  modern 
travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  prelate  has  shown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modern. 
His  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  the  least  merit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  continually  en- 
livened by  the  introduction  of  classical  quotations — an  expedient 
by  which  the  teedium  of  grammatical  disquisition  is  happily  reliev- 
ed, the  taste  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  in  some 


instances,  more  successfully  explained,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious 
modes  of  instruction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  58.) — 
The  8vo.  edition  above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4to.  edition,  en- 
riched with  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley's 
criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  those  of  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  and  of  easy  purchase,  but  there  are  numerous  errata 
in  the  Hebrew  words. 

226.  Prophetae  Minores  perpetua  annotatione  illustrati  a  Dre. 
Petro  Fouerio  Ackermann.     Viennae,  1830,  8vo. 

A  valuable  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
does  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  offers  it  as  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  preceding  commentators,  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  one :  and  he  especially  cites  the  more  ancient  expositors, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Hermeneutics  as  some  modern  critics  affect  to 
suppose.  Dr.  Ackermann  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  cog- 
nate dialects,  for  the  more  difficult  forms  of  Hebrew  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  versions, 
and  the  best  modern  commentators.  He  ha*  further  added  his  own 
philological  observations,  where  they  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Critical  discussions  respecting  the  authors,  genuineness,  and  cano- 
nical authority,  of  the  several  books  are  designedly  omitted;  as 
Dr.  Ackermann  refers,  for  these  topics,  to  his  "Introductio  ad  Libros 
Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,"  of  which  a  notice  has  been  given  in 
p.  171.  sapra. 

227.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  ;  with  some  Notes  from  Jonathan's  Paraphrase 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  Critical  Remarks  from  R.  S.  Yarchi,  Aben- 
ezra,  D.  Kimchi,  and  Abarbenel.  By  A.  Pick.  London,  1833, 
8vo. 

The  author  of  this  version  is  a  Jew,  who,  many  years  since,  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  full  conviction  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  indeed  "  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  design  of  his  version  is,  not  to  supersede  our  venerable  autho- 
rized translation,  but  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  it,  by  directing  the 
reader  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  original ;  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  enter  more  simply  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
unshackled  by  the  views  of  men.  The  notes  are  strictly  gram- 
matical and  explanatory. 

228.  Observationes  Philological  atque  Criticse  ad  quaedam 
Prophetarum  Minorum  Loca,  subjuncta  vernacula  Chabacuci 
Interpretatione.  Auctore  J.  Ch.  Dahl.  Neo-Strelitiae  (New 
Strelitz),  1798,  8vo. 

hosea. 

229.  An  Exposition,  with  practical  Observations,  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Hosea  ;  first  delivered  in  several  Lectures  at  St 
Michael's,  Cornhill.  By  Jeremiah  Burroughes.  London,  1643 
—1650,  8vo. 
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230.  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  translated,  with  a  Commen- 
tary and  Notes.    By  James  Neale,  A.M.    London,  1771,  8vo. 

231,  Samuclis  Henrid  Manckiu  Conmicntarius  in  Lihrum 
Propheticum  Hoees.     Campis,  1782,  4to. 

832.  Hoses  Oracula,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  perpetoa  annotatione 
Ulustravit  Ch.  Fr.  i\t  in.'.ki..      Lipsiffl,  1792,  8vo. 

Prof.  Kuin.iel  has  applied  Heyne's  nimlc  of  illustrating  Virgil  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  prophecy  of  llosea.  The  text  rarely  varies 
from  the  Masora. 

2:33.  Hosea:  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  critical.  By  Samuel  Houslky,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
2d  edition.     London,  1804,  4to. 

This  oil n  irm  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections.:  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1801  ;  ihe  preface  contains  a  treasure  of  bibli- 
cal criticism.  "This  translation,  with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valu- 
able accession  to  sacred  learning;  and  evinces  at  once  the  besl 
qualities  Of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and 
a  powerful  judgment"  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  170.)  A 
Devi  edition  .it  this  raluable  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections  and  alterations,  tonus  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  "  Biblical  Criticism,    which  is  noticed  infra. 

234.  Hamas  Propheta.  Introductioncm  pra;misit,  vertit,  com- 
inentatus  est  Joannes  Christianus  Stuck.     Lipsias,  1828,  8vo. 

A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Hosea.  The  In- 
troductioD  contains  a  history  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  time  when 
be  lived  ;  disquisitions  on  the  genius  and  argument  of  his  prophecy, 
and  on  some  particular  portions  of  it;  philological  observations  on 
the  prophet's  style,  ana  the  history  of  his  predictions,  which  are 
divided  by  Dr.  Stuck  into  nineteen  sections.  He  professes  to  have 
consulted  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators  and  critics,  espe- 
cially Eichhorn,  Kuinoel,  Boeckhel,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and 
Dr.  \Yetle. 

JOEL. 

235.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel. 
By  Samuel  Ciiamildh.     London,  1735,  4to. 

236.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  ct  notis  philologicis  illustratus,  ab 
A.  SvAMioiif;,  Lingg.  OO.  Professoris  in  Academia  Upsaliensi. 
Upsal.  1806,  4to. 

AMOS. 

237.  Amos  Propheta,  cxpositus,  interpretatione  nova  Latina 
iustructus,  amplissimo  cominentario  ex  theologia  Ebra;a  ac  Isra- 
elitica  illustratus,  cum  quatuor  appendieibus.  Cura  ct  studio  J. 
Ch.  Hauenukiu;ii.      Lugd.  Bat.  1763,  4to. 

238.  Oracula  Amosi.  Textum,  et  Hebraicum,  ct  Gracum 
Versionis  Alcxandrina;,  notis  criticis  et  exegcticis  instruxit,  ad- 
junctaque  versione  vernacula  [i.  c.  Germanica]  edidit  Joannes 
Beverinus  Vatek.     Halse,  1810,  4to. 

239.  Disputatio  Academica  dc  Amoso.     Quam publico 

examini   submittit  Theodorus  Gulielmus  Johannes  Jlyxboll. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 


240.  Aug.  PrF.iFFEni  Pralectioncs  in  Prophetiam  Jonsc,  re- 
cognita;  ct  in  justum  commentarium  rcdactac,  quibus  emphases 
VOCOm  eruuiitur,  verus  sacra'  Scripture  sensus  exponitur,  sen- 
tential varies  et  Jodeornm  et  Christianorum  adducuntur,  falsa; 
r.  till  nut  ur,  et  .purstiones  dubiffi  resolvuntur.  Wittebcrga;,  1671, 
1706;  Lipsio,  L686,  'Ho. 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collective  edition  of  Pfoif- 
fir\  works,  printed  at  I  trecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  m  1704.  See 
torn.  ii.  |>p.  1131—1166. 

211.  Jonah:  a  faithful  translation  from  the  original,  with 
philological  and  explanatory  .Notes;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
liminary discourse,  proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity, 
and    tin'    integrity  of  the    present    text.        By  George    Ue.njoin. 

Cambridge,  L796,  Ito. 

Literally   good    lor   nothing. —  In    proof  Of  this   remark,   sec  the 

British  Critic,  voL  \.  0.8.  pp.  493—506.  622—636. 

M  1  C  All. 

242.  Johantrs  T*iiniivii  in  l'rophetani  Mi. -ham  I  'ommenta- 
rius.     Roetochii,  1682,  4to. 

■s  MM    ■      \  Ml     II  AllAKKIK. 

243.  Adami  Wii.nn  Meditationca  Sacra;  in  Prophetam 
Nahum.     Francofurti,  1712,  Ito. 

A  learned  ami  elaborate  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  pxophel  Nahum.    (WalchiueO 

2<il.  Symbolic  Critics  a.l  Inlerprelationein  Vaticiniorum  Ha- 
bacuci,  etc      Auctorc   Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Haenlein.      Erlang, 


245.  Chabacuci  Vaticinium  Commcntario  Critico  atque  Exe- 
getico  illustratum.     Edidit  B.  P.  Kofod.     Gottinga;,  1792,  8vo. 

246.  Prolusio  ad  Intcrprctationcm  tertii  capitis  Habacuci, 
Auctore  Joanne  Gustavo  Stick  el.     Neostadii,  1828,  8vo. 

HAGGAI. 

247.  Haggcus,  the  Prophet;  whercunto  is  added  a  most  plen- 
tiful Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  Publique  Lectures  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  Gryneus,  faithfully  translated  by  Christopher  Featiii  u- 
stone.     London,  1586,  12mo. 

248.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Aggeus.  By  James 
Pilkixotox,  Master  of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don, 1560,  8vo. 

ZEPIIANIAH. 

249.  Spicilegium  Obscrvationum  Exegetico-criticarum  ad  Zc- 
phaniaj  Vaticinia.    Auctore  Dan.  a.  Coelix.    Breslau,  1818,  4to. 

250.  Hermanni  V enema  Sermones  Academici,  vice  Com- 
mentarii  ad  Lihrum  Prophetiarum  Zacharia;.  Leovardia;,  1787, 
4  to. 

ZECUAnlAH. 

251.  Zechariah:  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  phi- 
lological, and  explanatory,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.     London,  1797,  4to. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  version  of 
Jeremiah,  already  noticed  in  p.  123.  supra.  "  We  think  it  our  duty  to 
say  that  Dr.  Blayney  has  produced  a  valuable  illustration  of  Zecha- 
riah, and  aflbrded  great  assistance  to  the  biblical  student."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  655.)  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  26—28. 

252.  F.  B.  Koester  Mclctcmata  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Za- 
charisD  Propheta;  partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix. — xiv.  pro  tuenda 
ejus  authentia.     Gutting®,  1818,  8vo. 

253.  A  Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Zachuriah  the  Prophet, 
with  a  corrected  Translation,  and  Critical  Notes.  By  John  Sro- 
nahd,  D.D.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

"The  specimens  we  have  given  will  sufficiently  recommend  the 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  their 
most  careful  perusal,  and  as  entitling  the  learned  author  to  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  every  biblical  student."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  416.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol. 
i.  pp.  329—347.) 

254.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the 
Messiah's  Coming.  With  a  New  Exposition  of  Zechariah  on 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.  R.Pakk,M.D.  London,  1832, 8  vo. 

malachi. 

255.  A  Commentary  upon  the  whole  Prophcsyc  of  Malachy. 
By  Richard  Stock.     London,  1641,  folio. 

This  work  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  the  best  ex 
tant  in  his  day  on  the  prophet  Malachi. 

256.  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary,  with  Notes  not  more 
useful  than  seasonable,  upon  the  whole  Prophecie  of  Malachy  ; 
delivered  sermonwise  divers  years  since  at  Pitminster  in  Sum- 
merset.    By  William  Sclateu,  D.D.     London,  1650,  4to. 

257.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Malachias  Illustratus.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1701,  4to. 

258.  Hermanni  Venf.ma  Commentarius  ad  Lihrum  Eleneh- 
tico-Propheticum  Malachia; ;  quo  variis  simul  aliis  Scriptural 
Sacra;  locis  nova  lux  infunditur.     Leovardia;,  1759,  4to. 

259.  C.  F.  Bahiuit  Commentarius  in  Mala,  hiam,  cum  Ex- 
amine   Critico    Vcrsionuin    Veterum,    et  Lc.tionuiu    Yariaruin 

Houbigantii.    Accedit  Specimen  Bihliorum  Pohglottorum.    Lip- 
sia;,  1768,  8vo. 


§   5.    COMMEXTATOIIS    ON    THE     Al'OC  It  TPII AL   BOOKS  OF    THE   Ol.ll 
TESTA  Ml   \   I  . 

1.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  such  Books  of  the  Apocrypha 
as  are  appointed  to  he  read  in  Churches:  \i/..  Wisdom,  K.clc- 

si.isticus,  Tobit,  Judith,   Baruch,    History  of  Susannah,    and    Bel 
and  the   Dragon.       With  two  Dissertations  on  the  Books  of  Mac- 

cabees  and  Esdras.     By  Richard  Arnaxd,  B..D.     Second  edition, 

corrected.      London,   I  760,  folio  ;   also  various  editions  in   Ito. 

This  valuable  (  omm.  ntary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books  originally 
appeared  at  different  tunes:  it  in  frequently  bound  up  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Patrick*  Lowth,  and  Whitby  dn  the  Canonical 
Books  of  Scripture,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation. 

2.  Jo.  Phil.  B  vi  i.iiM  i  is  nan  Commentarius  in  Sapiential!] 
Salomonis,  Libruin  Yctcris  Tcstamenti  Apocryphuui.  GdttingB, 
1828,  8vo. 

' , '  Smie  Commentaries,  annexed  to  critical  editions  of  particular 
Apocryphal  Books,  will  bo  found  in  p.  163.  of  this  Appendix 
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§  6.  principal  commentators  on  the  new  testament, 

and  on  detached   books  thereof. 

[i.]    Commentators  on  the  entire  New  Testament. 

1.  Laurentii  Vall;e  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
ex  diversorum  utriusque  linguae,  Gracce  et  Latinse,  codicum  col- 
latione.     Parisiis,  1505,  8vo. 

Valla  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  revivers  of  literature, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  the  sense  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  critic  rather  than  as  a  divine  ;  whence  he  was  led  to 
make  many  corrections  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation.  His 
annotations  were  first  edited  by  Erasmus  :  they  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

2.  Desiderii  Erasmi  Paraphrasis  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Basile«,  1524,  folio. 

"  Not  inferior  to  any  of  the  old  commentators  in  sensible  and  in- 
genious remarks,"  (Dr.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777-1780,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Erasmus 
was  also  author  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
together  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Lc 
Clerc's  edition  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Augustini  Mareorati  Novi  Testamenti  Catholica  Expo- 
sitio  Ecclesiastica :  sive  Bibliotheca  Expositionum  Novi  Testa- 
menti, id  est,  Expositio  ex  probatis  omnibus  Theologis  collecta, 
et  in  unum  corpus  singulari  artificio  conflata,  qua?  instar  biblio- 
thecse  multis  expositoribus  refertas  esse  posset.  Apud  Henricum 
Stephanum,  1561,  1564,  1570.  Geneva?,  1583,  1585,  1593, 
1596,  1620.     Heidelberg^,  1604,  folio. 

The  multiplicity  of  editions,  through  which  this  work  passed, 
attests  the  high  and  deserved  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  though  it  is  now  but  little  known.  It  contains  Erasmus's 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various  expo- 
sitions, collected  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  as 
well  as  from  later  interpreters,  whether  of  the  reformed  or  Lu- 
theran Communions,  with  which  the  author  has  intermixed  his 
own  observations. 

4.  'Tm[A)/yt/jt.xTz  in  omnes  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quibus 
et  genus  sermonis  explicatur,  et  series  concionum  monstratur, 
et  nativa  sententia  testimoniis  pise  antiquitatis  confirmata.  Edita 
a  Victorino  Strigelio.     Lipsiae,  1565,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  observations  are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinus 
Strigelius  is  excellent."     (Dr.  Harwood.) 

5.  Jesu  Christi  Domini  Nostri  Novum  Testamentum,  cujus 
Graco  contextui  respondent  interpretationes  duae;  una,  vetus ; 
altera  Theodori  Bezae;  cum  ejusdem  Theod.  Bezje  annota- 
tionibus.  Accessit  etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Fcsdus 
Commentarius,  in  quo  et  Figura  Sermonis,  et  Verborum  Signi- 
ficatio,  et  Orationis  Sententia,  ad  illius  Foederis  intelligentiam 
certiorem,  tractantur.     Cantabrigice,  1642,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  "  Bcza  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  critic  on  the  Greek  language  of  any  commentator  we 
have.  There  is  no  translation  that  I  know  of  equal  to  his :  and 
his  remarks  on  Erasmus  and  the  vulgar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactness.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
treasure,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Commentaries  of  Joachim  Camerarius, 
which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  are  very  useful :  in  them,  the 
learned  author  expounds  the  text  in  a  grammatical  and  critical 
manner  only,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  original  languages, 
and  without  entering  into  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  They 
are  a  reprint  of  Camerarius's  Notatio  figurarum  sermonis  iii  Wins 
quatuor  evangeliorum,  et  indicata  verborum  significatio  et  orationis 
sententia,  ad  iilorum  scriptorum  intelligentiam  certiorem.  Liosiffi, 
1572,  2  vols.  4to. 

6.  Lucae  Brugensis  Commentarius  in  Quatuor  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelia.     Antwerp,  1606,  3  vols,  folio. 

"  A  beautifully  printed  book,  very  scarce  and  valuable."  (Dr. 
Harwood.) 

7.  Joannis  Maedonati  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangelia. 
Paris,  1617,  folio. 

"A  very  ingenious  commentator,  distinguished  for  his  elegant 
and  neat  Latinity."     (Dr.  Harwood.) 

8.  Martini  Chemnitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangclistarum. 
Hamburg.  1704,  best  edition,  folio. 

See  a  notice  of  this  work  in  p.  159.  of  this  Appendix. 

9.  Joannis  Pricjei  Commentarii  in  varios  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros.     Londini,  1660,  folio. 

These  notes  are  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Critici 
Sacri:  they  are  greatly  valued  as  containing  "many  valuable 
observations,  particularly  illustrating  the  modes  of  diction  which 
occur  in  the  sacred  classics,  from  profane  writers."  (Dr.  Har- 
wood.) 
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10.  Joh.  Christoph.  Woefii  Curse  Philologies;  in  Novum 
Testamentum.     Basil,  1741 ;  the  best  edition,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  compilation;  as  "Wolfius  does  not 
simply  relate  the  sentiments  of  others,  but  frequently  animadverts 
upon  them  with  great  critical  discernment."  (Dr.  Williams.)  A 
continuation  of  this  work  was  published  by  John  Christopher 
Koecher,  entitled  "  Analecta  Philologica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor 
Evangelia."     Altenburg,  17G6,  4to. 

11.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  S.  Jesus  Christ,  traduit  en 
Frangois,  sur  l'Original  Grec,  avec  des  notes  litterales,  pour 
eclaircir  le  texte :  par  Messieurs  de  Beausobre  et  l'Enfant. 
Amst.  1741,  best  edition,  4to.       « 

To  complete  this  excellent  work,  there  should  be  added,  ^Re- 
marques  historiques,  critiques,  et  p/iilologiques  sur  le  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, par  M.  Beausobre,  Alo.  a.  la  Haye,  1742."  Though  a  post- 
humous work,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  contains  many  judicious 
observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  nevertheless  comprise 
the  substance  of  remarks  offered  by  the  best  interpreters.  An 
English  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  from  this  French 
version,  was  printed  in  4to.  several  years  since,  which  was  repub- 
lished in  8vo.  London,  1816. 

12.  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  editionis  receptse  cum 
Lectionibus  variantibus  Codicum  manuscriptorum,  Editionum 
aliarum,  Versionum,  et  Patrum,  necnon  commentario  pleniore 
ex  Scriptoribus  veteribus  Hebrais,  Gracis,  et  Latinis,  historian! 
et  vim  verborum  illustrante.  Opera  et  studio  Joan.  Jacobi 
Wetstenii.  Amstelaedami,  1751,  1752,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tom.  i.  Quatuor 
Evangelia  eomplectens.     Roterodami,  1832,  large  quarto. 

The  critical  merits  of  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  are 
considered  in  p.  12.  of  this  Appendix.  As  a  merely  critical  comment, 
this  of  Wetstein  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable : 
"  almost  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  in  the  sacred  text  he  has 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Almost  every  modern  commentator  of  note  has 
largely  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  Wetstein. 

13.  Joannis  Bengelii  Gn,  mon  Novi  Testamenti,  in  quo,  ex 
nativa  Verborum  Vi,  Simplicitas,  Profunditas,  Concinnitas,  et 
Salubritas  sensuum  coelestium,  indicatur.  Ulmae,  1763,  4to.  best 
edition. 

"This  work  contains  an  instructive  preface,  a  perspicuous 
analysis  of  each  book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  judi- 
cious criticism.  His  plan  is' a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Wolfius. 
Simpliccmfere  veritatem,  sine  sylva  multarum  op>inionum,  propono." 
(Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  he  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The 
generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

14.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  Scholiis  theologicis  et  philologicis.  8vo. 
2   vols.     Londini,  1768:  2d  edit.  1776;  3d  edit.  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy.  "It  was  a 
very  useful  companion  to  every  biblical  student,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  (the  second  in  1776),  the  first  of  which  is  the 
best ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  text  in  both  is 
inexcusably  incorrect."  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  third  edition  of  this 
work  is  the  most  correct:  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  Poole's  Synopsis. 

15.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Kuttneri  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  Gracitas  ejus  explicatur,  et  Scholiis,  qua?  ex 
Scriptis  recentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominis  philologorum 
excerpta  sunt,  illustratur.     Lipsiss,  1780,  8vo. 

16.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace,  perpetua  Annotatione  illus- 
tratum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols.  III. — X.  Gottings,  1778 — 
1826,  8vo. 

G.  B.  Koppe  (from  whom  this  edition  derives  its  distinctive 
appellation),  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  uncommon  critical 
acumen,  in  the  year  1778,  published  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  short  critical  notes,  and 
some  excursus,  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones  on 
particular  passages ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessalonians. 
A  second  edition  of  this  specimen  appeared  in  1791,  and  a  third 
in  1823,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  T.  C.  Tychsen,  which 
in  the  title-page  is  called  Vol.  VI.  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe 
lived  only  to  add  another  volume,  numbered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1783.  A  third  edition  of 
this  volume,  with  additional  notes  and  philological  excursus,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Amnion,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  the  year  1783,  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs  has  published  Vol.  III.  in  two 
parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is  more  particu- 
larly noticed  in  p.  131.  infra),  in  1809:  Vol.  VII.  in  two  parts, 
1792,  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timo- 
thy, Titus,  and  Philemon ;  Vol.  VIII.,  containing  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  Heinrichs,  who  published  a  second  edition  of  it  in 
1823,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  two  parls,  forming  Vol.  X.,  1821.  Of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  to  form  Vol.  IX.,  D.  J.  Pott  has 
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published  two  fasciculi,  the  first  containing  the  epistle  of  .lames, 
and  the  second  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter.  The  third 
fasciculus,  winch  is  to  contain  the  epistles  of  John  and  Jinle,  has 
not  yet  appeared.  In  1826,  1'ott  published  the  lirst  part  of  \  ol.  V., 
which  is  to  comprise  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vols.  I. 
and  II..  containing  the  four  Gospels,  arc  undertaken  by  persons, 
whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  excellent.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  a  corrected  text,  agreeing  for  the 
most  pari  with  that  of  Grieabach'e  edition,  with  a  punctuation  en- 
tirely new,  and  divided  inio  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense, 
while  the  ordinary  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the 
margin.  Then  follow  brief  notes,  .strictly  critical,  assigning  the 
reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  textus  reeeptus;  and  below  these, 

at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  oi  a  philological  nature, 
of  considerable  extent.  These  nolo  arc  pre  isely  of  the  kind  w  Inch 
are  to  he.found  in  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  classics.  Their 
pole  object  18  to  enable  the  reader  distinctly  and  accurately  to  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  Of  th/B  original  writers.  To  illustrate  a  phrase 
Of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  all  arc  brought  forward  the  passages 
where  the  writer  uses  the  same  or  a  similar  mode  of  expression;  then 
other  .New  Testament  w  liters  are  appealed  to  ;  then  the  Greek  trans- 
lator! of  the  old  Testament  are  cited  ;  then  the  Apocrypha]  writers; 
ami  also  Josephus  and  Philo  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  classical  authors 
are  referred  ID.  All  doctrinal  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomena,  in  which  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  author's  authenticity,  &c.  are  discussed  :  and  to  each 
book  abb  are  subjoined  short  excursus,  or  disquisitions,  on  passages 
of  extraordinary  obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
which  are  used  in  a  particular  sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  thus  detailed  : — Koppe'a  two 
volumes  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series  :  he  is  a  remarkably  cau- 
tious critic  and  judicious  interpreter.  But  the  second  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  some  very  ex- 
ceptionable notes  by  Professor  Amnion:  they  are,  however,  care- 
fully distinguished  from  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinrichs  and  Potts 
are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and 
excess  of  philological  speculation  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  theologians  and  biblical  critics  of  Germany."  (Chris- 
tian Monitor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  642 — 644.     Edinburgh,  1822,  8vo.) 

17.  G.  F.  Hi./.KL  Novi  Foederis  Volumina  Sacra,  Virorum 
Clarissimorum  opera  ac  studio,  e  Scriptoribus  Greets,  illustrata. 
Halte,  1788,  8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  never  been  completed,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark,  cum  Netis  Variorum,  and  imbodies  the 
labours  of  Wetstein,  ltaphelius,  Palairet,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Bos,  and 
others. 

18.  Conjectures,  with  short  Comments  and  Illustrations  of 
various  Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  .Matthew.  To  which  is  added  a  Specimen  of  Notes 
on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Stephen  Weston-,  B.D.  London, 
1795,  4to. 

19.  Selecta  e  Scholis  Lud.  Casp.  Valckexatui  in  Libros 
quondam  Novi  Tcstamenti,  Editore  Discipulo  E.  Van  Wassen- 
bergh,  qui  Dissertationcm  praemisit  dc  Glossis  Novi  Tcstamenti. 
Amst.  1815-17,2  vols.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last 
century.  These  extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological. 
To  the  lirst  volume  M  rVassenberg  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
those  passages  which  he  thinks  were  originally  glosses,  written  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  the  lapse  of  Bgefl  have 
become  incorporated  with  the  text.  To  the  second  volume  he  has 
also  prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Traiections  often  neces- 
sary in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  these  'Projections  or  trans- 
positions are  arbitrary  enough.  Bishop  Jebb  has  given  a  specimen 
of  them,  with  tomeinsi  caatigatory  remarks,  in  Ins  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, pp.  128— 13<>. 


Novum  Testanientum,  cum  No 
Londini,  in  a:dibus  typographicis 


20.  *H    KA1NH  A1A0HKH. 

tis  Theologicia  el  Philologicis. 

A.  J.  Valpy,  1816,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A    work   executed    with   equal   correctness   and    elegance:   there 
are  a    few  COpiei  on   large  paper,  which  arc   truly  beautiful.     The 

Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
i,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  thai  he  has  followed 
Griesbach ;  and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with 
those  ol  Qardy'i  edition,  noticed  in  p  278,  They  are  chiefly  se- 
lected & (imiius,  Eisner,  Raphelius,  l?"s,  Palairet,  Kypke, I 

Ifo-eniniiller.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  au- 
thor, occasion,  and  object,  drawn  up  in  pure  ami  elegant  Latinity. 
For  tins  valuable  auxdiary  to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  student  is 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.D.  It  is  no  mean  cona- 
mi  ndation  of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  tie  New 
Testament,  that  a  late  eminent   prelate  of  the   Anglican  Church 

lliiiiluc'loril;,    who   examine. I   it.    signified    Ins    approbation 

ol  every  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned ;  and  stated  that,  had  he  edited  it,  n  would  have  been  simi- 
larly edited.  -    ,  , 

21.  II  KAINH  jlAAHKH.      The  New  Testament  with  Eng- 
lish Note*,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.      [By  the  Rev. 


[Paht  II.  Chap.  V. 
London,  1826,  3  vols. 


Edward  Valpy,  B.D.]     A  new  edition. 
8vo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  preceding  work  :  as 
it  is  now  accompanied  with  various  readings,  the  reader  will  find 
.i  m  ue  particular  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings  and  philological  notes,  by 
the  Rev.  Dm  Birkin  and  Hi.omi- iKi.n,  among  the  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.  1'J    of  tins  Appendix. 

22.  Testanientum  Novum  Gra-cc.  Cum  anitnadversionihus  Cri- 
ticis,  &c.  a  Joanne  Severino  Vatku.     Halse  Saxonum,  1824,  8vo. 

See  the  title  at  length,  and  an  account  of  the  Notes.  Ac.  of  this 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  p.   16.  of  this  Appendix. 


23.  A  Commentary  or  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament ; 
with  a  Dccad  of  Common  Places.  By  John  TiiArp.  London, 
1647,  2  vols.  4 to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources,  hut  lor  the  most  part  expressed  in  uncouth  lan- 
guage.    It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 

24.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
by  Henry  Hammond,  D.D.     London,  1702,  folio,  best  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653:  it  is 
in  great  and  growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  criticisms, 
but  many  that  are  much  mistaken.  Dr.  Hammond  "  finds  the 
Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal  fault:  many  of  Le 
Clerc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good  ;  and  his 
edition  of"  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  the  origi- 
nal."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

25.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  doc- 
trinal and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxteh.  London, 
1695,  8vo.— Reprinted  at  London,  1810,  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  verses  of  the  text,  and 
in  a  smaller  type.  The  annotations  arc  at  the  end  of  the  chapter*. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  short,  and  contain  much  sound 
sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  "practical  writings,''  said  Dr.  Bar- 
row, "  were  never  mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  re- 
futed." 

26.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
By  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.  London,  1761,  2  vols,  folio:  also 
1833,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  considered  as  the  best  edition:  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1703:  and  the  10th  edition,  in  lm.  appeared  in  1807. 
Divines  of  every  denomination  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Whit- 
by's commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  upon  the  Pfew 
Testament  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language.  It  is  inserted 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  seen  recommended  to 
students. 

27.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observations  on  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  wherein 
the  Sacred  Text  is  at  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  &c. 
By  William  Burkitt,  M.A.  London,  1814,  4to. ;  also  1833, 
in  2  vol*  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  was  printed 
early  in  the  last  century;  and  its  practical  utility  has  caused  it  to 
be  several  times  reprinted  in  folio,  besides  the  above-noticed  edi- 
tion m4tb.     It  does  not  profess   to  discuss  critical   i|iicstions.  hut   is 

very  useful  lor  the  inferences  it  deduces  from  the  sacred   text 

Burkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddridge)  "has  many  .schemes  of  old   sermons: 

his    sentiments  vary  in   different    parts  of  the  work,  as    llie   authors 

from  whom  he  look  Ins  materials  were  orthodox  or  not."  The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Glasse  published  an  edition  of  this  work,  a  few  yean 
since,  in  :i\ols.  lio.;  winch  tvas  soon  afterwards  followed  by  an 
abridgment,  in  one  thick  volume,  <s^".  for  the  use  of  the  i«>or.  " 

28.  The  Practical  Expositor;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Form  of  a  Paraphrase,  with  nccasJonal  Note*, 
and  serious  Recollections  at  the  viu\  of  each  Chapter,       Bj  John 

Goran,  D.D.  London,  1789-68,  8  vole.  4to.  Various  editions 
are  extant,  in  0  volt.  Bvo, 

Dr.  Guy se  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eighteenth 
century,' and  in  Ins  religious  principles  Calvinistic.  His  paraphrase 
has  never  been  very  popular,  though  u  "is  said  to  display  a  sound 
judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  considera- 
ble critical  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol 
xvi.  p.  190.) 

29.  An  Exposition  <»n  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
i  xtracted  from  the  Writings  of  tin-  beal  Authors,  ancient  and 

modern.      I'v  .IhIiii  Miiiiium.      London,   1748,  folio. 

lit).   The    Primitive    New  Testament.      Part    I.  Containing   the 

Pour  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Pan  II.  containing 
MV.  Epistles  of  Paul.  Part  III.  containing  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles.  Part  [V.  containing  the  Revelation  of  John  [translated, 
with  a  lew  Not.  i,bj  William  Whjstoh].  8vo.   Stamford,  1745. 


Sect.  III.  §  6.] 
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A  book  not  of  very  common  occurrence:  to  render  it  complete, 
there  should  be  prefixed  a  harmony  "of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  Beza's  double  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  first  part  is  translated  "  according  to  the  Greek  part  of  the 
MS.  of  Beza,  the  imperfections  of  which  are  supplied  from  the  Vul- 
gar Latin ;"  the  second  part  is  "  according  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Clermont  manuscript ;"  the  third  and  fourth  parts  are  said  to  be 
"all  according  to  the  Greek  Alexandrian  MS.,  according  to  the 
collation  in  Dr.  Mills,  corrected."  The  modern  distinctions  of 
chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

31.  The  Family  Expositor:  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
provement of  each  Section.  By  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1760-62,  6  vols.  4to.  Also  in  4  vols.  4to.  London,  1808 ; 
and  various  editions  in  6  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  one  volume,  super- 
royal  8vo.     London,  1825. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Barrington),  in  addressing  his 
clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  characterizes  this  masterly  work  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  recom- 
mend Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  as  an  impartial  interpreter  and 
faithful  monitor.  Other  expositions  and  commentaries  might  be 
mentioned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  authors,  for 
their  several  excellencies  ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition,  acute- 
ness  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition :  but  I  know  of 
no  expositor  who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge ;  whether 
you  regard  the  fidelity  of  his  version,  the  fulness  and  perspicuity 
of  his  composition,  the  utility  of  his  general  and  historical  infor- 
mation, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the 
piety  and  pastoral  earnestness  of  his  moral  and  religious  applica- 
tions. He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of 
the  commentators  that  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
grammatical  difficulties,  he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philo- 
logical writers  on  the  Greek  Testament  than  could  almost  have 
been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Family  Ex- 
positor. Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too 
early  into  the  hands  of  those  intended  for  holy  orders."  (Sermons 
and  Tracts,  p.  150.)  This  admirable  commentary  is  in  the  lists  of 
books  recommended  by  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost 
every  other  theological  tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  was  published  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Palmer,  entitled  "The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  author ;  containing  his  version,  and  the  most  use- 
ful explanatory  notes,  with  practical  reflections  at  the  end  of  each 
section  entire."  2  vols.  8vo.  It  forms  a  convenient  companion  to 
Mr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  115.  of 
this  Appendix. 

32.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  collated  with  the  Greek, 
and  corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  with  the  common  divi- 
sion into  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin  ;  and  illustrated  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Wynne,  A.M. 
London,  1764,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to  have  made  his  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgment.  As  to  the 
translation  and  many  of  the  notes,  they  are  so  much  taken  from 
the  Family  Expositor  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the 
duty  we  owe  the  public  obliges  us  to  say,  they  are  more  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  editor."  (Monthly  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  406,  407.)  The  book,  however,  is  useful,  and 
not  dear. 

33.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  the  Greek,  according  to  the 
present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences.    By  John  Worsley.     London,  1770,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  version  is  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  authorized  translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and 
with  some  degree  of  success)  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and 
to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to  our  present  language, 
He  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  render- 
ing of  the  particles,  many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  omitted 
in  the  authorized  version.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  princi- 
pally intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  more  literal  or  various 
renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  "  This  work  may  be  very 
usefully  consulted  ;  and  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  translation  in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."     (Month.  Rev.,  O.  S.  vol.  xliii.  p.  12.) 

34.  The  Christian  Expositor :  being  a  brief  Explanation  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Asuton.     London,  1774,  8vo. 

"  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much 
in  his  title-page.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several 
pertinent  illustrations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  well-intended 
work  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  of  improvement."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  lii.  p.  365.) 


35.  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  by  pointing  out  the 
leading  sense  and  connexion  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  Win. 
Gilpin,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly-admired  and  ably-executed  work  has  gone  through 
several  editions  :  it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4to.  1790.  "  The 
plan  of  the  author  is,  to  give  the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, verse  by  verse,  in  such  a  kind  of  paraphrase  as  may  make 
thiViistorical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative,  and  con- 
vey the  doctrinal  parts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and 
illustration  of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the 
whole  with  pleasure.  Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  for 
sake  of  explanation  ;  but  of  this  and  every  deviation  from  the  ap- 
parent literal  sense  of  the  context,  due  notice  is  given  in  the  notes; 
which  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satifactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readers  to  this  best  of 
studies  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  exe- 
cuted with  good  sense  and  without  affectation."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

36.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wake  - 
field,   B.A.      Second   edition,  with   improvements.      London, 

1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes, 
8vo.  1792.  For  an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  ver- 
sion, see  the  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241 — 247. 
and  vol.  xx.  p.  225.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  A  New  Translation 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  with  Notes  critical,  philological,  and 
explanatory.  4to.  London,  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  lxix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  A  New  Translation  of  those  Parts  only  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  wrongly  translated  in  our  common  version,  8vo.  London, 
1789.  This  is  a  small  volume,  but  more  valuable  for  reference 
than  the  work  above  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  corrections 
of  passages  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  observations. 

37.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  original 
Greek.  Humbly  attempted  by  Nathaniel  Scarlett,  assisted  by 
men  of  piety  and  literature.    With  Notes.    London,  1798,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Universalists.  "  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  see  so  much  piety 
and  good  intention  so  very  expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  whole  plan 
and  form  of  the  work.    What  advantage  can  possibly  be  expected 

from  printing  the  historical  parts  of  the  Testament  like  a  play  ? 

"It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  book,  that 
this  strange  method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

38.  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatory 
Notes.     By  William  Newcome,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

1796,  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  the  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800. 
In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that  his  original  intention  extended  no 
further  than  to  improve  our  authorized  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  following  the  text  of  Griesbach's  critical  edition,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Finding,  however,  that  his  plan  would  be  de- 
fective without  a  comment  on  the  text  of  such  a  difficult  book,  he 
proceeded  to  add  a  selection  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes 
which  he  had  formed  or  compiled,  with  occasional  additions  sup- 
plied by  able  commentators,  or  by  his  own  study  of  the  sacred 
writings.  This  version  was  (much  to  the  mortification  of  some 
of  the  archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following 
work,  which  is  here  noticed,  merely  lest  the  author  of  these  pages 
should  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it. 

39.  The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Version,  upon 
the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  New  Translation :  with  a 
corrected  Text,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
London,  1808,  8vo. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme; 
for  though  the  late  learned  Archbishop  Newcome's  name  is  speci 
fied  in  the  title-page,  as  a  kind  of  model,  his  authority  is  disre- 
garded whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of  the  anonymous 
editors.  The  errors  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  "Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians," 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  London,,  1808  (2d  edit.  1814);  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ren- 
nell.  in  his  "  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Student  in  Divinity,"  8vo.  London,  1811  ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  "Critical  Reflections 
on  some  important  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1811 ; 
and  especially  in  the  "  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,"  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822,  8vo.  The 
three  last-mentioned  treatises  discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did 
not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice.  Two  short  but  very  able 
critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315 — 336.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  foi 
1809,  vol.  v.  pp.  24—39.,  236—251. 
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[Part  II.  Chap.  IV. 


40.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek;  and 
the  Four  Gospels  arranged  in  Harmony,  when  the  (arts  of  each 
are  introduced  according  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Narrative, 
and  the  Exact  Order  of  Time.  With  some  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations, and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  William 
Thompson,  A.M.    Kilmarnock,  1810,  3  vols.  8vo 

This  work  the  writer  of  these  pagea  has  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure: it  is  (bus  characterized  by  Mr.  Orme:— "Mr.  Thompson  is 
entitled  lo  respect,  tor  his  attempt  to  translate  the  iS'ew  Testament, 
whatever  ((pinion  may  be  formed  of  Ins  success.  It  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  classical  and  biblical  Creek,  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, great  nicety  of  taste,  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  together 
with  a  command  of  pure  and  easy  phraseology  in  oar  native 
tongue,  be  essential  to  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
will  not  stand  the  test.  The  author's  attainments  in  all  these 
respects  were  very  moderate.  The  version  is  'studiously  made  as 
literal  as  possible.'  The  English  idiom  is  continually  sacrificed  to 
the  Greek,  so  that  grammatical  propriety  is  often  violated;  and 
the  desire  to  render  the  translation  very  faithful, end  very  clear, 
has  often  made  it  obscure  and  incorrect  He  never  departs  from 
the  received  text  in  a  single  instance;  bo  that,  lbr  him,  Mill  and 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  have  all  laboured  in  vain.  The  prelimi- 
nary observations  contain  some  feeble  criticism  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
Dissertations.  The  notes  to  the  work  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
long;  but  they  rarely  discover  much  ability.  The  piety  of  the 
author,  and  his  attachment  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  very  apparent  ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  some  of  the  ren- 
derings are  good,  and  many  remarks  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
attention."     (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  430.) 

41.  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacra,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
notations on  the  New  Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and 
doctrinal ;  carefully  collected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Com- 
mentators, both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  so  digested  as  to  form 
one  consistent  body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each  portion  is  sys- 
tematically attributed  to  its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign 
matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a 
copious  body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfielp,  M.A.  [now  D.D.]  London,  1827,  8  very  large 
volumes,  8vo. 

Copious  as  is  the  title-page  of  this  elaborate  work,  it  barely  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  iis  various  contents.  Purposely  avoiding  to 
treat  on  those  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  I  he  Commentaries 
of  Bp  Maul  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  annotations  of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slade,  the  treatises  of  Bps. 
Tomline  and  Marsh,  Michaelis's  Introduction,  and  also  in  this 
work,  Dr.  Bloomfleld  has  derived  his  exegetical  and  doctrinal  an- 
notations from  the  Scholiasts  ami  Glossographers,  as  well  as  from 
Theophylart,  Theodoret,  EufhymiuS,  and  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church,  especially  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Chrysostom  ; 
while  Eisner,  Raphehus,  Kypke,  Wetstein,  Eoppe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Tittmann,  Kuiniiel,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  numerous 
other  critics  and  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign,  have 
largely  contributed  to  Ins  philological  illustrations.  Nor  has  he 
omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  tor  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures  winch  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Carlw  right, 
Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Pococke,  Surenhusius, Schpettgenius,  Meuschen. 
and  others.  Those  only  w  ho  have  been  engaged  in  similar  studies 
can  appreciate  the  labour  of  Dr  Bloomfield's  undertaking,  to 
which  lie  has  devoted  many  years  of  patient  research,  amid  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  difficult  passage  winch  is  not  elucidated  ;  while  the 
genuineness  of  some  important  te\ts,  which  had  been  impugned, 
is  ably  vindicated  and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on 
which  real  Christians 'may  agree  to  diner  in  opinion,  Dr.  B.  has 
laudably  applied  his  learning  to  the  defence  of  these  cardinal 
doctrines  ot  the  New  Testament, — the  Deity  and  vicarious  Atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  tie-  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy 

Spirit.      To  those   who  have  not   the  inc:iris  ot    procuring    the  cosily 

and    voluminous    publications    of    foreign    commentators,    these 
volumes  will  he  most  acceptable;  while  such  as  may  |>osm-ss  them 

will  lure  find  a  convenient  manual  of  reference  for  their  opinions 

(di  various  topics.    The  value  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's'  work  is  enhanced 
by    the    numerous    gloSSarial    notes    ivlm  h    he    has    introduced    on 

difficult  words  of  r.ire  or  infrequent  occurrence.    The  first  part, 
which  consists  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the  elucidation 

of  the  four  Co-pels;   the   second,  which    is    in    live  volumes,  treats 

on  the  Acts  and  Epistles.     Altogether,  tins  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  sacred  literature  which  Ice.  been  offered  to  the 

attention  of  Bible  I  indents  for  many  years. 

42.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  translated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  and  with  the 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Arranged 
in  Paragraphs,  such  as  the  Ben  Be  requires;  the  divisions  of 
Chapters  and  Verses  being  not.-, I  in  the  margin;  with  various 
tables,  eve     By  James  N be.     .New  \  ork,  l  J27,  Bvo. 

The  common  for  authorized  translation  remains  unaltered  :  the 
I''  igraph  in  enerally  copied  from  these  in  Knapp's  critical 
edition  of  the  Creek  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix  ; 
though  somet the  pat  igrophs  of  Bengel'i  edition  are  pr<  ferred. 


A  critical  analysis  of  the  contents  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
page.      A     few     notes    are    given    on     the     punctuation    "I     several 

passages,  together  with  a  short   Introduction,  on  i ho  origin  and 

proper   use  of  the  Dh  ision-  into  (  'haplers   and   \  er.-es  ;    an   outline 

of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  from  Archbishop  New- 
come's;  a  Table  of  the  Order  and  Dale  id'  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

43.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  A.Ci  m minus. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.      Boston,  1827,  12mo. 

44.  The  New  Testament :  with  a  Plain  Exposition  for  the 
use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bovs,  M.A.  London, 
1827,  4to. 

45.  Analecta  Thcologica.  A  digested  and  arranged  Com- 
pendium of  the  most  approved  Commentaries  upon  the  New 
Testament.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tiiollock,  M.A.  London, 
18*29-34,  2  large  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  comprehensive  work  is,  to  com- 
press into  as  condensed  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity; 
the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  expositions  <>f  the  principal  theolo- 
gians and  biblical  critics.  The  several  arguments  are  digested  and 
arranged  in  such  a  mariner  that  the  merits  of  any  question  may  be 
seen  at  one  view,  without  reference  to  the  authors  themselves: 
the  bulk  and  high  price  of  many  of  whose  works  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  jini'mr  lulilitcil  sliu/tn/s,  for  whose  use  Mr. 
Trollopc's  publication  is  especially  designed.  Those  writers,  who 
have  taken  different  sides  in  certain  questions,  are  distinctly 
marked;  and  the  student,  is  directed  to  that  interpretation  of  the 
several  disputed  texts  which  seems  to  be  best  supported,  and  most 
generally  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  very  important  feature  of 
this  work,  that  it  gives  the  whole  of  the  arguments  on  am-  (un- 
tested topic  in  a  conspicuous  and  connected  tbrm :  whereas  m 
some  of  those  collections  of  notes  which  are  much  in  use  among 
junior   students,   the   Itcads  of  such    arguments   only   are    given, 


leaving  the  inexperienced  reader  in 


■  of  conflic 


ing  opinions, 


and  unable  to  form  his  own  judgment  without  consulting  the 
writers  themselves ;  whose  works  in  many  cases  he  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  procuring. 

46.  The  Christian  Expositor,  or  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Use  of  General  Readers. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.  London,  1830,  12mo.  Price 
10s.  6cl. 

This  volume  also  forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden's  commentary  on 
the  entire  Bible,  the  plan  of  which  is  slated  in  page  114.  No.  57. 
supra.  "In  the  prosecution  of  bis  undertaking  the  author  has 
given  an  explanation  of  every  verse,  and  even  of  every  phrase  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  appeared  liable  to  be  misunderstood  ; 
first,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text  its,  II,  and  then 
by  consulting  the  most  eminent  commentators  anil  biblical  critics, 
both  British  and  foreign.  Without  any  parade  of  sacred  philology, 
he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  bis  investigation;  and  the 
reader,  who  has  recourse  to  his  pages  for  the  interpretation  of 
really  difficult  passages,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disappointed." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  August,  1N30,  p.  480.)    "As  a  practical 

expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  convenient  lor  ready,  and.  we 
may  add,  satisfactory  reference,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
works  that  has  for  some  time  appeared,  connected  with  biblical 
literature.  Mr.  Ilolden  gives  us,  instead  of  philology,  the  results 
of  philology,  two  extremely  different  limits  ;  and  such  words  and 
passages  only,  as  admit  of  ambiguity,  an-  selected  for  explanation. 
The  task  is  accomplished  with  great  intelligence  and  learning." 
(Monthly  Review,  July,  1830,  pp.  Ids.  169  | 

47.  The  Devotional  Testament,  containing  Reflections  and 
Meditations  on  the  different  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  intended  as  a  Help  for 
the  Closet  and  for  domestic  Worship.  liv  the  Rev.  Richard 
Maiiks.     London,  1830.  4to. 

48.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  occa- 
sional Remarks,  critical  and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Ill  iss. 
London,  1832,  L3mo, 

49.  A  New  and  Corrected  Version  of  the  New  Testament;  or, 

a  Minute  Revision  and  professed  Translation  of  the  original 
SistOrieS,    Memoirs,    Letters,    Prophecies,    and    Othei    productions 

of  the   Evangelists  and  Apostles.    To  which  are  subjoined  a 

few  generally  brief,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  .Nolo. 
My  Kodolphus  Dickinson.  Boston  [Massachusetts],  Is:!:!,  royal 
8vo. 

"Mr.  Dickinson  has  reformed  the  titles  of  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  substituting  lbr  those  eenernllj  received  such 
as  the  following.    History  by  Matthew;  /.»/.  Ipattolie 

mi'/  Eccktiastical  Transaction*;  Joint's  dm  ml  Address  to  chris- 
tians ;  John's  Letter  I"  un  i  mini  ill  (  '/iristmn  Wumtin  ;  Julius  I ,i  lit  rs 

Visions,  and  Prophecies.     Whether  there  is  not  a  ridiculuu 
lation  in  all  this,  let  our  readers  judge.    This  work  is  announce^ 
(di  the  title-page  as  a  professed  translation.     By  this  we  are.  it  is 
presumed,  lo  understand,  thai  ii  is  not  an  a.  hml  translation,  but  a 
e ioction  of  materials  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  dc  igned  to  piss 

a-  a   new    lraii-1  almn        And  we  are  very  willing  lo  believe   it  a   pro- 
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fessed  translation  ;  for  a  pretty  thorough  examination  has  failed  to 
fHovv  ns  the  faintest  traces  of  a  critic's  hand.  Where  ill-chosen 
and  ill-arranged  phraseology  has  not  made  the  work  utterly  unin- 
telligible, the  sense  is  generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  received 
version,  with  here  and  there  a  modification  borrowed  from  Campbell 

or  Macknight Apart  from  its  literary  execution,  this  professed 

translation  has  no  distinctive  character:  and,  as  the  author  (in  his 
preface)  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  rhetorical  embellishments 
with  which  he  has  adorned  the  sacred  text,  we  are  constrained  to 
award  a  verdict  of  unqualified  condemnation. 

"The  notes  which  form  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  are  princi- 
pally selected   from  English  and  American  writers.     They  are 

excerpted  indifferently  from  writers  of  widely  varying  creeds 

He  has  introduced  many  annotations  from  works  not  professedly 
critical.  He  has  elevated  some  men  to  the  rank  of  commentators 
on  Scripture,  who  surely  never  anticipated  that  honour.  He  gives 
us  on  the  Logos  a  note  from  Jefferson,  and  several  of  the  largest 
notes  are  credited  to  such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams,  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  Wirt.  The  Free  Enquirer,  an  infidel  paper  published  at  New 
Yuik.  furnishes  several  short  remarks.  And  there  are  some 
original  notes,  tinged  with  the  translator's  usual  grandiloquence." 
fAmerican  Monthly  Review  for  March,  1833,  vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222, 
223.) 

50.  The  Village  Testament,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected :  likewise  Introductions 
and  concluding  Remarks  to  each  book,  Polyglott  References, 
and  Marginal  Readings,  Geographical  Index,  Chronological  and 
other  Tables  [and  two  Maps].  By  the  Rev.  William  Pattox. 
New  York,  1833,  second  edition,  1834,  18mo. 

A  commodious  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  neatly  printed, 
with  a  minute  but  very  distinct  type.  The  notes  have  been  com- 
piled with  much  industry :  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
original. 

51.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament ;  original  and  selected  from  the  most  cele- 
brated Biblical  Critics  and  Commentators.  By  David  Davidson. 
Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1834,  ISmo. 

52.  A  Pocket  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas 
Ketwoeth.     London,  1834,  18mo. 


[ii.]    Commentators  on  detached  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

COMMENTATORS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  Novi  Testamenti  Libri  Historici,  Grseci  et  Latini,  perpetuo 
Commentario  illustrati,  a  Baldvino  Wal^eo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1653; 
et  Amstel.  1662,  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  cum  notis  variorum.  The  notes 
of  Beza,  Grotius,  Drusius,  Heinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in 
regular  order,  the  reader  being  left  to  decide  for  himself,  which 
interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  sells  at  an  easy  price, 
it  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  larger  editions  of 
those  eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred 
to,  or  procured. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Samuel 
Clarke,  D.D.     London,  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
usually  associated  with  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  a  "  Para- 
phrase on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,"  2  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Revelations,"  in  one  volume,  8vo.  by  T.  Pyle,  M.A.  Their 
Reserved  popularity  has  caused  them  to  pass  through  repeated  edi- 
tions. "  Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  deserves  an 
attentive  reading  ;  he  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and 
connects  the  parts  well  together  ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis,  and 
seems  to  mistake  the  order  of  the  histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered  to  be  inferior 
in"  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bucheri  Antiquitates  Biblics  ex  Novo 
Testamcnto  selects,  consuetudines,  ritus,  formulas  veterum  ex- 
arninantes.     Vitembergoe  et  Lipsis,  1729,  4to. 

A  collection  of  notes — some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix — on 
the  four  Gospels,  elucidating  them  principally  from  the  rabbinical 
writers. 

4.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels  in  a  new  method, 
for  the  use  of  all,  but  especially  the  unlearned  English  reader ; 
in  two  parts  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  three  Discourses.  By  Joseph 
Trapp,  D.D.     London,  1748.     Oxford,  1805,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  work  is  to  take  notice  only  of 
difficult  lexis,  to  correct  the  authorized  version,  and  explain  the 
diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently 
contradictory  passages.  The  three  discourses  prefixed  explain  with 
much  perspicuity  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are 
cited  in  the  New.  The  numerous  impressions  which  this  work  has 
undergone  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
deservedly  held. 


5.  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of 
Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphrase 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By 
Zachary  Peauce,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London,  1777, 
2  vols.  4to. 

"  On  the  whole,  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  other 
writers  of  eminence  who  have  employed  their  philological  learning 
in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
lvi.  p.  205.)  "  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  invaluable  commentary  and  notes  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels," &c.  "The  deep  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these 
notes  are  really  beyond  ah  praise."     (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  Pericopse  Evangelical.  Illustravit  Christ.  Theoph.  Kuinoel. 
Lipsias,  1796,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the 
Gospels  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  these  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher's  discourse.  The 
passages  selected  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged 
and  corrected  in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel  Commentarius  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicos,  Vols.  I.— III.  Lijpsise,  1808—1812; 
Vol.  IV.  Lipsia;,  1818,  and  various  subsequent  editions,  all  in 
8vo.     Londini,  1828,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  philological  commentaries  on  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament.  "  As  a  philologist,  Kuinoel  has 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  care  in  the  investigation  of 

words  and  phrases In  general,  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic, 

as  to  idiom,  &c.  Oftentimes  he  makes  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
connection  and  scope  of  discourse  that  are  valuable  and  important. 
In  all  these  points  of  view  he  may  be  strongly  commended  to  the 
student,  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  labour  he  has 
attained  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge  in 
his  work."  (Professor  Stuart,  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository 
for  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  But  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  student  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  Although 
now  and  then  Kuinoel  has  successfully  vindicated  some  important 
controverted  passage  from  a  neological  interpretation  ;  yet,  in  some 
cases,  where  there  is  apparently  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  evangelical  narration,  he  makes  a 
shift,  but  with  no  great  dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  neologians 
and  the  orthodox,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  either.  Professor  Stuart  (ibid.  pp.  155 — 159.)  has  given 
several  examples  of  these  trimming  interpretations,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  insert ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  trinitarian  controversy, 
he  has  shown  that  Kuinb'el  is  what  has  been  termed  a  high  Arian. 
The  Greek  text  is  not  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary. Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel ;  vol.  ii.  those  on  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke ; 
vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  John  ;  and  vol.  iv.  that  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well-compiled  prolegomena, 
in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the 
time,  place,  and  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  as  well  as  his 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  fully  discussed.  The  London 
reprint,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts,  is  preferable  to  the 
editions  printed  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, but  also  for  the  reasonableness  of  its  price.  The  various 
readings  of  Griesbach  are  subjoined  to  the  textus  receptus  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  J.  Macknight, 
D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756;  2d  edit.  1763;  3d  edit.  8vo.  2  vols 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

See  a  notice  of  this  excellent  work  in  p.  l(i.  No.  13.  of  this 
Appendix. 

9.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  Preli- 
minary Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh  ;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  vols.  London,  1790;  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1807 :  3d 
edit.  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  placed 
the  author  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufficiently  attests 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Although  his  version  has  not  alto- 
gether answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  it,  yet  the  notes 
which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philological  commentary  on 
the  four  Evangelists;  and  the  dissertations  are  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers  are  arranged  in 
sections,  regulated  by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  Professor  Campbell's 
work  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for  students. 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  Students.  2d 
edit.  London,  1812,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the 
production  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elslev,  vicar  of  Burenston  near  Be 
dale  ;  by  whom  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels  only  were  first  pub- 
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lished  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1799.  "  Altogether,  we  say,  without  the  small- 
est reserve,  we  never  saw  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  for  the 
use  of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diligence, 
and  erudition,  or  more  likely  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  easy  and  agreeable."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
236.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  441.,  and  vol. 
Ixxvi  p.  381.) 

11.  Quatuor  Novi  Testamenti,  Evangelia  rccensuit  ct  cum 
Commentariis  perpetuis  edidit  Car.  Freder.  Augustus  Fbitschx. 
Tomus  I.  Evangelium  Mattha:i  complectens.  Lipsise,  1825,  8vo. 
Tom.  II.  Evangelia  Marci  ct  Luca;.     Lipsire,  1830,  8vo. 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  words  is  admirably  investigated  in 
this  work;  but  the  theological  interpretations  are  in  the  very  worst 
style  of  the  neologian  school  of  Germany. 

12.  Annotations  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  M.  Bland,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  [comprising  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.]  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1828-29,  8vo. 

These  annotations  are  designed  for  the  use  of  students  at  the 
university,  and  of  candidates  for  holy  orders:  and  by  them  these 
volumes  may  be  profitably  consulted.  Dr.  Bland  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  stores  of  our  best  old  English  divines,  and  has 
occasionally  illustrated  and  confirmed  his  interpretations of  particu- 
lar passages  by  ap|>osite  quotations  from  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

12*.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  and  of  some  other  detached  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.     London,  1833,  royal  8vo. 

The  sole  object  of  this  learned  and  original  work  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  this  means  to  lay  the  foundation, 
rather  than  suggest  those  practical  and  pious  uses  to  which  they 
must  be  applied,  if  they  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation."  The 
author  has  aimed  to  aliord  help  to  the  attentive  general  reader, 
whenever  he  should  come  to  a  term,  phrase,  or  a  whole  passage, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  theo- 
logy of  the  sacred  volume.  The  notes,  therefore,  are  brief  upon 
the  plainer  passages,  and  most  copious  where  explication  appeared 
necessary.  No  real  diffirultij  has  fieen  evaded.  The  author  had 
contemplated  the  writing  of  expository  notes  on  the  entire  New 
Testament;  but  lived  onlv  to  complete  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  on  Luke  i. — xiii.  15.  and 
Rom.  i. — iii.  21. 

SAINT    MATTHEW    AND    SAINT    MARK. 

13.  Caroli  Maria?  iie  Veil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Evangelii  se- 
cundum Matthoeum  ct  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus, 
Ebrteorum  ritibus  ct  idiomatis,  vcterum  et  recentiorum  monu- 
mentis,  eruta.     Londini,  1678,  8vo. 

14.  Jacobi  Elsnkki  Commcntarius  in  Evangelia  Matthtei  et 
Marci.     Zwolke,  1767,  et  annis  scquentibus.     3  vols.  4to. 

SAINT    MATTHEW. 

15.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select 
Notes  ;  wherein  the  version  is  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and 
purity  of  several  words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek 
are  settled  and  illustrated.  By  Daniel  Scott,  J.U.D.  London, 
1741,  4to. 

16.  Gottfridi  Oleauii  Obscrvationcs  ad  Evangelium  Matthaii. 
Lipsim,  1743,  4to. 

Professor  J.  15.  Carpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commenta- 
ry on  Su  Matthew's  Gospel 

17.  J.  C.  Poiiks  Commcntarius  in  Sanctum  Jesu  Christi 
Evangelium  secundum  Matthneum,  etiam  collatum  cum  cvange- 
lio  Marci,  Lues,  et  Joannia,  in  iis  (pin;  babent  cemmnnia, necnon 
in  sanctum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  secundum  Marcum,  Lucam. 
St  Joannem.     Mcchlinire,  1823,  12mo. 

18.  Eccardi  Lkkhm.ii  i  dc  tempore  Magorum,  hoc  est,  quo 
Magi  ex  orientc  recens  Datum  Christum  Bethlehemi  adorannt, 
Comrnentatio  Analytic*.    Atmrtefi,  1865,  l2mo. 

19.  Commcntatio  dc  Vi  ct  Momcnto  fntanticidii  Herodiani 
in Historia  Jean  Christi.    Auctore  T.  L.  Danz.    Jcnrc,  1823, 4to. 

20.  H.  P.  T.  Vkhiioeven  Disputatio  Thcologica  dc  Prcca- 
tione  Dominica.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  L829, 4to. 

21.  Comrnentatio  de  Si>lcnni  Jen  Christi  in  I'rbeni  Hieroso- 
lymitaram  [ntroitu.  Auctore  T.  P«  O.  HivnMorrn.  Trajecti 
ad  Khciium,  1829,  8vo. 

22.  F.  G.  Nieolai  BuanrsAii  Comrnentatio  de  Scnsu  Loci 
Matt.  xxii.  37 — 40.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1*22,  4to. 

23.  De  Consilio  et  Causis  Proditionis  Juda  Disurtatio.  Auc- 
tore Jose] »ho  Fehi.m  1ST,    Trajecti  ad  Rhenura,  1829,  8vo. 

SUNT    H  Mil.. 

24.  Georgii  Priderid  Hxvpxlii  Commentariui  in  Evangelium 
Marci.     Argentorati  (Strasburg),  1716,  8vo. 


Carpzov  has  indicated  this  Commentary  as  being  an  excellent 
one  ;  we  have  never  seen  it. 

SAINT  LUKE. 

25.  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr 
Frederick  Sciileieiimacheh.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Translator  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall,  M.A.],  containing  an 
account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Three 
first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  1825, 
8vo. 

Dr.  Schleiermacher  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  scholars  in  Germany;  of  this  work  the  reader  will 
find  a  copious  account,  together  with  a  refutation  of  Dr.  S.'s  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  British  Critic  and 
Theological  Review  for  October,  1827,  pp.  342—398.  The  transla- 
tor's Introduction  is  an  admirable  disquisition  for  the  variety  of 
important  information  which  it  condenses  into  a  small  compass. 

26.  Sam.Frid.Nath.  Mom  Pra?lectiones  in  Luca?  Evangelium, 
edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipsiae,  1795,  8vo. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  A.M.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  designed  for  students,  who  may  not  have 
access  to  more  bulky  or  more  expensive  publications.  Mr.  Major 
lias  availed  himself  of  every  accessible  source  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  evangelist;  and  has  succeeded  in  comprising  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  that  information,  which  the  inexperi- 
enced student  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  research 
and  expense.  The  notes  have  been  compiled  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  divinity  examinations  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

28.  Scholia  in  Lucse  Evangelium,  ad  supplendos  rcliquorum 
Interpretum  Commentarios,  scripsit  Fridericus  Augustus  Boiine- 
mann.  Accesscrunt  curse  secundee  ad  Actorum  cap.  XIX.  sqq. 
et  de  Glossematis  Novi  Testamenti  caute  dijudicandis  Dissertatio. 
Lipsiffi,  1830,  8vo. 

These  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  are  strictly  philolo- 
gical, and  illustrate  numerous  passages  which  preceding  commen- 
tators had  passed  by.  The  dissertation  on  the  Gospels,  which  some 
critics  imagine  to  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  particularly  valuable. 

29.  Adriani  Leonardi  Vander  Boon  Mesch  Interpretatio 
Hymni  Zacharias,  quam  Lucas  servavit,  Evang.  I.  67 — 79.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1817,  4to. 

30.  Dissertatio    Thcologica    inauguralis    de   Hymno  Marine, 

quam publico  examini  submittit  Nicolaus  Henricus  Tatum 

Zi  H  i.i.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  dissertation  contains  a  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hymn  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  46 — 55.);  and  the  second 
part  investigates  its  sources,  poetical  structure,  and  the  doctrine 
which  it  teaches,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  who  was  pro- 
mised to  the  patriarchs. 

31.  De  Procuratore,  Parabola.  Jesu  Christi  ex  Re  Provincial! 
Romanorum  illustrata,  Comrnentatio  Historico-Excgetica  ad  Luc. 
XVI.  1 — 9.    Auctore  C.  G.  L.  Giiossmann.    Lipsire,  1824,  4to. 

32.  Chr.  God.  KLiNCKHAnnT,  super  Parabola  Jesu  Christi  de 
Hominc  Divite  et  Lazaro  in  Evangclio  Luca?,  cap. XVI.  19 — 31. 
consignata,  Comrnentatio.     Lipsiaj,  1831,  4  to. 

SAINT  JOHN. 

33.  Caroli  Wilhclmi  Stiionck  Specimen  Hcrmeneutieo-Thec- 
logicum  dc  Doctrina  et  Dictionc  Joh annis  Apostoli.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1797. 

34.  Joannis  Clarisse,  Pro  Evangelii  Joannei  AT0ENTEIA 
Dissertatio  Critico-Theologica.     Hardcrovici,  1806,  8vo. 

35.  Caroli  Gottlieb  Bbbtbcrbuidih  Probabilia  de  Evangelii 
et  Epistolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  Indole  et  Originc  LipWB, 
1820,  8vo. 

36.  Caroli  Gulielmi  Stein,  Authcntia  Evangelii  Joannis  con- 
tra Bretschncidcri  Objections*  defensa.  Additur  Specimen  Novi 
Lcxici  Joannei.     Brandcnburgi,  1821,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  satisfactory  vindication  <>f  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  writing!  "I  Sainl  John,  against  the  objections  <>i  Dr. 
Bretschneider;  who, In  his  ' Probabilia,'  had  asserted,  contrary  to 
all  evic  I  cure,  that  the  writings  which  bear  thai  aposUVs  name  were 
compiled  after  his  decease  by  seme  Gentile  Christian  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  l< >r  the  uposlle." 

■  In  the  .T.na  Literary  Gaaette  for  January,  I  ■   II  le 

iirr,  iii  the  preface  to  the  2d  edlUi i  his  Han* 

bucta  der  Dogmatitc  (Manual  ol  Dogmatic  Tl togyX  declares,  that  in  his 

l.ihliml  rriii.-isins  he  l.as.  without  any  hesitation,  used  as  genuine 
the  writings  of  St.  John ;  because  the  doubts  respecting  the  genuii 
of  those  writing  .  which  he  Bome  time  since  laid  before  the  public,  were 
by  turn  in.  rely  aa  suggestions  which  might  give  occasion  to" 
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The  six  following  publications  were  also  occasioned  by  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider's  Probabilia. 

37.  H.  A.  Schott  Programma,  quo  examinantur  dubitationes 
quaedam  de  authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  nuperrime  ex  prioribus 
quatuor  capitibus  a  Bretschneidero  excitatae.     Jensa,  1820,  4to. 

38.  Th.  Ph.  Ch.  Kaiser  Commentationes  III.  de  apologeticis 
Evangelii  Joannei  consiliis  authentiam  ejus  commonstrantibus. 
Erlangoe,  1821-24-25,  4to. 

39.  A.  F.  G.  M.  Glaser  Dissertatio  Exegetico-Historica  de 
Johanne  apostolo,  Evangelii,  quod  ejus  nomen  prae  se  fert,  vero 
auctore,  respectu  recentiorum  quarundam  dubitationum  atque 
criminationum.     Helmstadii,  1 823,  4to. 

40.  A.  Th.  Calmberg,  De  antiquissimis  Patrum  pro  Evan- 
gelii Joannei  AvBivriitt  Testimonies.  Lipsiae  et  Hamburgi,  1823, 
♦olio. 

41.  Michaelis  Weberi  Authentia  Capitis  Ultimi  Evangelii 
Johannis,  huj usque  Evangelii  totius,  et  Prims  Johannis  Epistolae, 
Argumentorum  Internorum  Usu  vindicata.     Halis,  1823,  8vo. 

42.  Leonardi  Usterii  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Johannis 
Evangelium  genuinam  esse,  ex  comparatis  IV.  Evangeliorum  de 
coena  ultima  et  de  passione  Jesu  Christi  narrationibus,  ostenditur. 
Turici,  1823,  8vo. 

43.  De  Authentia  Capitis  XXI.  Evangelii  Joannei,  e  sola 
orationis  indole  judicanda.  Scripsit  J.  C.  L.  Handscke.  Lip- 
si®,  1818,  8vo. 

44.  An  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according 
to  John.  By  George  Hutcheson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Edinburgh.     London,  1657,  folio. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence  :  it  contains  many  valuable 
observations. 

45.  Commentarius  Analytico-Exegeticus,  tam  literalis  quam 
realis,  Evangelii  secundum  Johannem.  Authorc  Fred.  Adol. 
Lampe.     Amstelsedami,  1724 — 1726,  3  vols.  4to. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  work  on  Saint  John's 
Gospel  that  was  ever  published  ;  every  thing  which  the  learned 
author  could  possibly  collect,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evangelist, 
being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work  better  adapted  to 
the  mature  scholar  than  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
always  be  able  to  select  with  judgment  from  these  ample  tomes. 
Lampe  also  composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  Dissertationes  Philo- 
logico-Theologicce,  on  Saint  John's  Gospel,  which  were  published 
in  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.     They  are  replete  with  solid  erudition. 

45*.  Paraphrasis  Evangelii  Johannis,  cum  Notis  et  Canta- 
brigicnsis  Codicis  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Semlero. 
Hake,  1771,  8vo. 

Semler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critics  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  century:  his  writings,  which  illustrate  with 
great  ability  many  philological  difficulties,  bear  a  high  price ;  but 
he  espoused  such  rational  dogmas,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance,  that  the  student  cannot  be 
too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 

46.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Recitationes  in  Evangelium 
Joannis  ;  animadversiones  subjecit  Tho.  Imm.  Dindorf.  Pragse, 
1795,  8vo.     Lipsiae,  1808,  8 vo. 

47.  Notes,  Critical  and  Dissertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  Saint  John.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Shepherd,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
London,  1796,  4to. 

Though  bearing  the  date  of  1796,  this  volume  was  not  published 
until  the  year  1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  145 — 150. 

48.  Caroli  Tittmanni  Meletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commentarius 
Exegetico-Critico-Dogmaticus  in  Evangelium  Joannis.  Lipsiae, 
1816,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dresden.  Without  vouching  for  every  opinion  Dr.  Tittmann  has 
offered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  commentary  on  Saint  John's  Gospel 
extant  in  the  compass  of  a  single  8vo.  volume ;  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expensive  work  unnecessary,  it  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot 
obtain  access  to  it. 

49.  Symbolae  ad  Interpretalionem  Evangelii  Johannis  ex  Mar- 
moribus  et  Numis,  maxime  Graecis.  Auctore  Fr.  Mustih. 
Hauniae,  1826,  4to. 

50.  Disputatio  Theologica  inauguralis  de  Pretio,  statuendo 
Precationi  Jesu,  quae  continetur  Cap.  XVII.  Evangelio  Johannis, 

more  minute  and  fundamental  investigation  of  the  proofs  of  such  genuine- 
ness, which  proofs  at  that  time  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  still  incomplete  ; 
and  aiso  because  he  trusted  that  this  inquiry  would  be  fully  accomplished 
by  the  publications  respecting  it  that  have  already  appeared,  as  well  as  by 
those  which  were  announced  as  preparing  for  publication. 


quam  publico    examini    submittit    Nicolaus    Jacobus 

Aarland.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

An  academical  dissertation  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  Theology, 
in  the  university  of  Leyden.  After  treating  on  the  author  of  the 
sublime  prayer,  contained  in  the  seventeenth  Chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Aarland  proceeds  to  give  an  exposition  of  it,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  practical  view  of  the  example  which  it  affords  to 
Christians,  with  regard  to  the  things  for  which  they  ought  to  pray, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  temper  with  which  they  ought  to  offer 
their  supplications. 

THE   ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

51.  Dissertatio  de  Lucae  ugumrrlct  in  conscribendo  Actuum 
Apostolorum  Libro.  Scripsit  Adrianus  Cornelius  de  Meijier. 
Hagae  Comitum,  1827,  8vo. 

52.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Burton,  D.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

53.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Dr.  Benson's 
History  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bevan's 
Life  of  Paul,  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  p.  62- 
of  this  Appendix,  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  among 
those  writers  who  have  materially  illustrated  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

54.  Casparis  Stresonis  Commentarius  Practicus  in  Acto- 
rum  Apostolorum,  per  Lucam  Evangelistam  descriptorum,  capita 
priora  sedecim.  Amstelodami,  1658,  4to.  Ejusdem,  Commen- 
tarius in  capita  duodecim  posteriora.  Amstelodami,  1659,  4to. 
Hafniae,  1717,  4to. 

This  work  originated  in  the  author's  sermons  (in  Dutch)  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  they  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Streso's  work  is  commended  by  Walehius  lor  its  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

55.  Caroli  Mariae  de  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  ad 
litteram  explicata.     Londini,  1684,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veil's  expository  publi- 
cations :  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  entitled  A  Literal  Ex- 
plqjiation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  Written  in  Latine,  by 
C.  M.  du  Veil,  D.D.,  now  translated  into  English  out  of  a  copy 
can  fully  reviewed  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  .To  which  is  added 
a  learned  Dissertation  about  Baptism  for  the  Dead.  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Written  in  Latine,  by  the  famous  Fredericus  Spanhemius,  Filius, 
London,  1685,  8vo. 

56.  Joannis  Pearsonii  S.T.P.  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolorum.     Londini,  1688,  4to. 

These  lectures  are  prefixed  to  Bishop  Pearson's  Opera  Chrono- 
logica  edited  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  Londini,  1688,  4to.  They  extend 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  (as  may  be  expected)  contain  many  valuable  critical  and 
chronological  observations  for  the  elucidation  of  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. 

57.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  confirmed 
from  other  authors,  and  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity.  By  Richard  Biscoe,  D.D.  London,  1742,  2 
vols.  8vo.     Oxford,  1829,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Biscoe's  sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  between  the 
years  1736  and  1738.  Dr.  Doddridge  frequently  refers  to  it  as  a 
work  of  great  utility,  and  as  showing,  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  how  incontestably  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Oxford  reprint  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

58.  Acta  Apostolorum  Graece,  perpetua  annotatione  illlustrata 
a  Car.  Hen.  Heinrichs.     Gottingae,  1809,  2  parts  or  vols.  8vo. 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  mentioned  in  pp.  127,  128.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of 
the  expositions  in  this  work  are  characterized  by  that  lax  system 
of  interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  some  modern  expositors  and 
critics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  student  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard. 

59.  Actions  of  the  Apostles,  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  John  Willis,  B.D.     London,  1789,  8vo. 

This  work  "  is  divided  into  several  sections,  to  which  are  added 
notes,  styled  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Some  of  the  author's  altera- 
tions, we  think,  are  real  improvements;  others,  the  contrary; 
some  are  very  fanciful ;  and  there  are  others  for  which  we  cannot 
at  all  account."     (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

60.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Versio  et  Explicatio  Actuum 
Apostolicorum.  Edidit,  animadversiones  recentiorum  suasque 
adjecit,  Gottlob  Immanuel  Dindorf.     Lipsiae,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

61.  npAEElS  TON  AnoSTOAfiN.  Acta  Apostolorum.  Va- 
riorum Notis  turn  Dictionem  turn  Materiam  illustrantibus  suas 
adjecit  Hastings  Robinson,  M.A.     Cantabrigian,  1824,  8vo. 
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This  beautifully  executed  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contains  the  text  of  Griesbach,  from  which  the  editor  has  very 
rarely  deviated  ;  add  beneath  it  are  placed  critical  and  philological 
.Scholia.  -This  edition  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  peculiar 
expressions   and    grammatical    construction   of   the   Acts  of   the 

ApOStlee,   and    the   author"    [editor]   "  has  judiciously  added    to   his 

own  remarks  those  of  the  best  critics  and  theologians.  Within  a 
small  compass  much  is  contained  —  Wo  should  imagine  it  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  college-lectures  and  of  public  schools, 
as  intended  by  the  writer; — and  it  is  a  hook  which  the  more 
advanced  critic  may  add  with  advantage  to  his  library."  (Universal 
Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

62.  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  Mari,  quod  nunc  Vcnetus  Sinus 
dicitur,  N&ufragus,  et  Melitffl  Dalmatensis  Insula  post  naufra- 
gium  Hoepes;  sive  de  Genuino  Significatu  duorum  Locorum  in 
Actihus  Apostolicis,  cap.  XXVII.  27.  cap.  XXVIII.  I.  In- 
spectioncs  Anticritica:.  Auctore  Ignatio  Gkougio.  Venctiis, 
1730,  4to. 

The  author  of  this  learned  treatise  supports  the  notion,  which 
■was  afterwards  maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  thai  the  island  on  which 
St.  Paul  was  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  Melita  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  on  the  coast  of  Dalmalia. 

63.  M.  C.  <i.  Ki  ciii. k u  dc  anno,  quo  Paulus  Apostolus  ad 
Sacra  Christiana  conversus  est,  Comnicntatio.   Lipsiae,  1828,  8vo. 

64.  Arnold]  Gulielmi  Hasdlaah  Disaertatiq  Excgetica  de 
nonnuUis  Actiium  Apoatolorum  et  Epistolarum  Paulinarum  ad 
liistoriatn  Pauli  pertinentihus  locis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1806, 
8vo. 

65.  Specimen    Academicum    Inaugurate    de    Orationc   Pauli 

Apostoli    Athenis    habita,    quod publico    examini    suhmittit 

Janus  Adoljihus  Ahbpach.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

%*  Many  valuable  philological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  likewise  lo  be  found  in  Johannis  Ernesti 

limn; elis  W'alchii  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apoatolorum.    Jena, 

1756-59,  3  vols.  4to. 

C0MME.NTAT0US    ON    THE    WHOLE    OR    GREATER    TART    OF    THE 
EPISTLES.1 

66.  Joachimi  Lant.ti  Commentatio  Historico-Hcrmeneutica 
de  Vita  et  Epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  tta  adomata,  ut  isagogen 
gcncraleiu  et  specialem  historico-cxegcticam  preheat  in  Acta 
Apoatolorum  et  Pauli  Epistolas',  necnon  in  ipsam  Hermencuti- 
cam  Sacram.     Hals,  1718,  4to. 

A  most  valuable  work,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence; 
both  WalchiuB  and  Michaelia  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great 

light  on  Si.  Paul's  Kpisllcs,  of  which  it  presents  very  COpioUS  analy- 
ses. The  Appendil  contains  similar  analyses  of  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  and  also  numerous  aphorisms  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseology  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  laiter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  and  re- 
printed at  Halle,  in  ]  7:S:S.  in  a  separate  volume,  the  title  of  which 
i-  vi \en  at  length  in  p.  98.    No.  24.  supra. 

67.  Jo.  Francisci  Bcddei  Ecclcsia  Apostolica,  sive  de  Statu 
Ecclesiff  Christians  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historico-Dog- 
matica;  qua  et  introduetionis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ca:tero- 
rumque  apostolorum  esse  qoeat     8vo.  Jena;,  1729. 

Buddeus  has  briefly  treated  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  apostolic  age,  with  great  judgment,  and  has  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  useful  writers. 

68.  Gulielmi  Estii  in  omncs  Pauli  et  aliorum  Apostolorum 
Epistolas  Commentariue.     Paris,  1679,  folio. 

The  best  edition  ofa  most  valuable  work,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help 
to  the  exposition  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estate 
are  partii  ularlv  valuable.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this  work. 
as  well  a-  of  the  Commentary  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  so  Car  as  con- 
cerns St  PapTs  Epistles,  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorcum,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1620,  Bvo.  The  best  edition  is  thai  of  Louvain,  enti- 
tled— Epitome  commentariorum  Gnlielmi  Estii  S.  Th.  Doctaris,  et 
Com.  i'i  lapide,  i  Soc,  Jesu  ThecHogi,  in  omnes  l>.  Pauli  Epistolas, 
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Pauli  ii  'in  et  <•   Estii  Prafectiotubui  aucta.     Lovanii,  1754,  8w 


■  Though  not  a  commentary,  In  the  strict  Bense  of  the  term,  the 
thor  c  innoi  p  i  Initio  Pom  ina,    i  ve  In 

duetto  ad  Lectiimi  ni  /'■  Londinl,  1  W   i2mo     This  little 

volt i  ontaios,  I    Pauli  E] lam  ad  Phillppi  n  •     Qi  m  e  el    katlice, 

Ibu     aoti     Kul I:   2    Thi  ophylai  tl   Proo  mla    Epl  ti 

3.  Ejusdem  Interpretati m   Epl  tolsj  id  PWUppsr  i    .  i    R mttlleri 

Scholia  ad  eandem,    ftuibu    pi  i I  KutU*  rl  Obsarvati  de  I  liamatibui 

Nov)  Testamentl     Though  do)  ip<  ctfii  I  In  tl  i  I  tli   pate,  there  are  added 

two  valuable  extra  H         91   ,  I nd  ourh  u  n<  d  i  ouotryman 

G  1 1     ertattoni     di  Si  ■■  lo  Noi  I  Te  ■■ itij  "  thu    i  olleci 

of themosl  valuable  lllu  tl  I'm      i;i'  -He.,  ih.ii  •  m 

1 ii.  i,.i  to  die  attention  ol  the    tud<  n  ■  oL  .v.w 

p.  113.)  This  valuable  work  is  at  present  out  of  print,  and  extremely  scarce 
and  (tear. 


[Part  II.  Chap.  V. 

69.  Explication  des  Epitres  de  Saint  Paul.  Par  Bernardin 
de  Pigq_uigny.  Paris,  1706,  3  tomes,  12mo.  1714,  4  tomes, 
8vo.     Troyes,  1826,  4  tomes,  12mo. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  by  the  same  author, 
intituled  Kpislolarum  Pauli  Apostoli  Triplt  1  Expositio.  1'arisiis, 
1703,  lblio.  The  exposition  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  1.  An  analy- 
sis, exhibiting  the  order  and  connection  of  the  text ;  2.  A  paraphrase, 
expressing  in  few  words  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle;  and.  :t.  A 
commentary,  with  noles  on  obscure  or  difficult  passages.  (Walclui 
Bibliothcca  Theologica,  vol.  iv.  p.  078.)  To  each  epistle  is  prefixed 
a  prefatory  account  of  its  occasion,  scope,  and  argument  ;  and  each 
chapter  concludes  with  devotional  and  practical  inferences.  The 
reprint  at  Troyes,  in  1826,  is  very  neatly  executed. 

70.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Greek,  of 
all  the  Apostolical  Epistles ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes, 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James 
Mackxight,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1795,  4to.  4  vols.  London, 
1806,  8vo.  -with  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  edition,  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  vols,  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work,  together  with  the  harmony  noticed  in  p.  60.  of  this 
Appendix,  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  books  for  clergymen.  A 
specimen  of  it,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessaloiiians,  was 
published  in  4(o.  in  1787;  and  the  work  itself,  we  are  inflamed  in 
Dr.  M.'s  Life  (vol.  i.  8vo.  p.  xv.),  was  the  unremitting  labour  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  period  seldom  less  than  eleven 
hours  a  day  were  employed  on  it.  "We  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons who  shall  peruse  this  work  with  competent  judgment  and  due 
respect  for  the  sacred  writings,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that 
Dr.  M.  is  also  entitled  to  approbation  and  applause,  as  a  faithful 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  and  a  pious  divine." 
(Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  411.)  "  It  is  a  work  of  theo- 
logical labour  not  often  paralleled,  and  an  ample  storehouse  of 
observations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student,  but  the  adept  of 
divinity.  If  we  do  not  always  implicitly  coincide  with  the  author 
in  opinion  (which,  in  such  various  matter,  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected),  we  can  always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his 
piety;  qualities  which  confer  no  trilling  rank  on  any  scriptural 
interpreter  or  commentator."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vii.  Preface, 
p.  ii.) 

71.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon  all  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford.  Corrected  and 
improved  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Fell,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.     London,  1703,  3d  edition,  8vo. 

"Fell  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short;  but  most  of  his  notes  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptures  is  judi- 
cious, and  the  translation  in  some  places  altered  lor  the  better." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

72.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans,  Ephesians.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  An  Essay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself.  By  John  Locke. 
London,  1783,  4to.  (Works,  vol.  iii.)  :  also  various  editions  in 
4to.  and  8vo. 

73.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Locke.  To'  which  are  annexed,  several  Critical  Disserta- 
tions on  Particular  Parts  of  Scripture,  &c.  Ac  By  the  late 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Pikiick,  of  Exon.  London, 
1773,  second  edition,  4to. 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Thessaloiiians,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus;  and  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistles  bv  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  dtC. 
<fec.  By  George  Benson,  D.D.  London,  1752,  1756,  best  edi- 
tions, 2  vols.  4to. 

••  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benson  make  up  a  complete  commentary 

on   the    Epistles';  and    arc   indeed   all    in   the   number  of  the    niosl 

ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever  read.  They  plainly  though! 
very  closely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  which  they  have 
often  sei  iii  a  most  clear  view.  Bui  they  all  err  in  too  great  a 
fondness  lor  new  interpretations,  and  in  supposing  the  design  of 
the  apostles  less  general  man  il  seems  to  have  been,  it  must  be 
allowed  thai  Benson  illustrates  the  spiril  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an 

admirable  manner,  ev  en   bo\ 1  anv  lormer  writer.     Sec  especially 

ins  Epistle  10  Philemon."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

75.  A    Practical    Paraphrase    on    the   Kpi-llcs  of  Saint   Paul  to 

the  Romans,  Galatiana,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  aftei  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's   Paraphrase  on   the  Fotut  Evangelist*. 

London,  1744,  8vo. 

78.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Ex- 
poMiion  and  .Notes.  By  the  Kev.  Thomas  Bi.lsiiam.  London, 
1822,  2  vols.  4k>.  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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Mr.  Bclsham  is  one  of  the  reputed  editors  of  the  "  Improved 
Version"  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p  129.  supra.  This 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (which  is  noticed  here  only  that 
the  auihor  may  not  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it)  is  exe- 
cuted on  the  same  principles.  Able  critiques  on  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  1823,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  (in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  published  "  A 
Vindication,"  in  1825),  and,  lastly,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of 
the  British  Review.  Some  very  acute  and  learned  observations, 
exposing  Mr.  Belsham's  erroneous  interpretations,  will  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1827. 

77.  Gottlob  Christian!  Storr,  Interpretatio  Epistolarum 
Pauli  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac 
etiam  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.    8vo. 

These  valuable  philological  commentaries  on  the  above-mentioned 
Epistles  are  inserted  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Storr's 
Opiiscula  Acadcmica  ad  Intcrpretationem  Librarian  Sacrorum  perti- 
nenlia,  8vo.  Tubingen,  1796,  1797.  Vol.  ii.  of  the  same  collection  also 
contains  some  valuable  historical,  notices,  which  materially  contri- 
bute to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the.  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philologi- 
cal commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Vel- 
thusen's  and  Kuinoel's  collection  of  Commcntationes  Theologicce. 

78.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua 
Annotatione  illustrata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  Iaspis.  Lipsise,  vol.  i. 
1793;  vol.  ii.  1797,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, was  published  at  Leipsie,  in  1821. 

78*.  Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  decern  Apostoli  Pauli  quas 
vulgo  dicunt  Epistolas  Minores.  Edidit  Joannes  Fridericus 
Weingart.     Goths,  1816,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  unpretending  little  volume,  expressly  designed  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  larger  and  more 
expensive  commentaries.  The  author  professes  to  have  selected 
his  materials  from  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  whose  annotations  he  has  interwoven  his  own  remarks.  He 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of  Koppe  and 
Rosenmiiller:  and  references  are  introduced  to  those  authors  who 
have  particularly  illustrated  texts  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 

79.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A.     London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

80.  A  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  D.D.  Oxford  and 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

This  admirably  executed  work  is  offered  by  its  learned  author 
expressly  for  the  use  of  inexperienced  biblical  students  and  of  ge- 
neral readers.  He  states  his  design  to  be  to  "  give  breadth  and 
prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  links  of  reasoning,  which 
are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  by  the  writers  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  persons  not  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  an  elaborate 
argument  through  its  finest  details  ;  to  fill  up  those  lacunae  of  in- 
ference, the  implied  purport  of  which,  though  necessarily  suggested 
by  the  context  to  the  experienced  dialectician,  does  not  always 
present  itself  to  others  less  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical 
composition  ;  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  even 
the  languid  and  desultory  reader,  when  indisposed  to  the  labour  of 
intense  thought,  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of"  the  argument  and  of  the  object  of  the  writer." 
Pref.  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  The  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  are  very 
properly  thrown  into  the  margin  ;  and  numerous  notes  are  inserted, 
illustrating  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  apostles'  reasoning;  which 
exhibit  in  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  substance  of  much 
learned  and  laborious  research. 

81.  H.  A.  Sciiott  et  J.  F.  Winzer  Commentarii  in  Libros 
Epistolicos  Novi  Testamenti.  Vol.  I.  Epistolos  ad  Galatas  et 
Thessalonicenses  continens.     Lipsiaa,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  Kuinoel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
noticed  in  p  131.  of  this  Appendix.  The  Greek  text  is  inserted  in 
the  commentary.  Vol.  I.,  which  is  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
contains  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Thes- 
salonians,  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Schott. 

82.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts, 
M.A.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
this  work  affords  so  valuable  a  help  towards  ascertaining  the  doc- 
trinal agreement  of  the  Epistles,  that  it  deserves  special  notice  in 
this  place.  See  a  farther  account  of  its  plan  and  execution  in  page 
62.   of  this  Appendix. 

83.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St. 
Paul.  By  Richard  Whateli,  D.D.  [now  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin.]    London,  1828,  8vo. 
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84.  Apostolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  examination  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  John  Bird  Sumner,  M.A.  [now  D.D. 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.]  London,  1815,  8vo.  and  numerous 
subsequent  editions. 

85.  The  Iiife  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  with  Critical  and  Practical 
Remarks  on  his  Discourses  and  Writings.  By  Stephen  Adding- 
tost,  D.D.     London,  17S4,  8vo. 

86.  General  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  By 
John  Hey,  D.D.     Buckingham,  1811,  8vo. 

This  volume  was  not  printed  for  sale  :  it  contains  many  pleasing 
remarks  on  the  style  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 


87.  Jo.  Jac.  Rambachii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in 
Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanos.  Adjecta  est  Martini  Lutheri  aurea 
prsefatio,  variis  observationibus  exegeticis  atque  apologeticis  illus- 
trata.    Halse,  1727,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this 
introduction  may  very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one.  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck  has  justly  characterized  it  as  being  "written  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject."  (Introd.  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Edinburgh,  1833.)  Not 
a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  author, 
time  and  place  of  writing,  the  external  and  internal  state  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  golden  ■■  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy of  the  apostle,  and  his  arguments  of  the  chapters  are  singular- 
ly perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &e.  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach's  publication. 
87*.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  John 
Calvin.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by  Theodore  Beza. 
Translated  by  Francis  Sibson,  A.B.     London,  1834,  small  8vo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an 
Essay  to  explain  the  Gospel  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words 
and  Phrases  the  Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it.  By  J.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.     Second  and  best  edition,  1747,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in 
1745:  two  others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  1769.  Arch- 
bishop Magee  pronounces  the  system  developed  in  this  key  to 
be  "  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  Scripture 
phrases  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrine."  Dr. 
Taylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  examined  by  Archbp.  Ma- 
gee in  the  first  volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  pp. 
181—188.  199—201.  322—333.  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains,  how- 
ever, several  valuable  philological  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  course  of 
this  Introduction. 

89.  Clavis  Apostolica :  or  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings , 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Phrases  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describing 
it.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham,  A.M.     London,  1821,  12mo. 

This  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  which  the  late  Archbp.  Magee  justly  pronounced 
to  be  "  a  series  of  valuable  letters."  (On  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.)  "  Mr.  Mendham's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
not  less  for  the  temperate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  its  discussions 
relate."     (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  527.) 

90.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  Timothy  Ed- 
wards, A.M.     London,  1752,  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best 
previous  commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  "  The  author  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judgment,  and  candour,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings.  He  endeavours,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  Epistle, 
to  discover  the  true  occasion  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  the  main 
subject  of  it,  the  principal  branches  of  which  it  consists,  and  the 
subdivision  of  them  into  their  proper  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
periods;  and  then  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these  several  par- 
ticulars, the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  hidden 
force  of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  412.) 

91.  Jacobi  Wellf.ri  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.     Brunswick,  1754,  4to. 

92.  Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Epistola?  ad  Romanos,  cum 
Notis,  translationc  vetusta,  et  dissertatione  de  duplici  Appendice 
hujus  Epistohe,  in  cap.  xv.  xvi.     Halae,  1769,  small  8vo. 
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Semler  also  published  similar  paraphrases  on  the  fallowing  Epis- 
tles :  viz.  1  &  2  Corinthians,  Hate,  1770,  177f>;  Galatians,  ibid.  L779) 
James,  ibid.  1781 ;  1  Peter,  ibid.  1783  ;  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.  1784  ; 
Revelation,  Neustadt,  1785,  and  1  John,  to  which  is  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Noesselt  a  Disquisition,  entitled  Narratio  de  Semlero  qusque 
meritis  in  interpretations  S.  S.  8vo.  Riga,  1792.  Semler  totally  re- 
jects those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  &c.  which  are  received 
as  orihodox  by  the  Protestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  sc.uk 
and  dear  in  this  country, — so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any 
loss  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  them. 

93.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  London, 
1771,  8vo. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  performance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  do- 
sires  to  deliver  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain 
it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety  among  men.  His  method  is, 
to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain  them,  and 
then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
with  some  practical  remarks.  On  the  whole,  this  paraphrase,  not 
abounding  in  criticism,  as  some  might  expect,  appears  however  to  be 
a  candid,  well-meant,  practical,  and  useful  performance."  (Monthly 
Review.  O.  S.  vol.  xlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  further  recommends 
this  useful  work  is,  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

94.  Chr.  Frid.  Schiwiiui  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos.     Lipste,  1777,  8vo. 

95.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mom  Pralectiones  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  versione  Latina,  locorumque  quorundam 
Novi  Testamenti  difficiliorum  interpretatione.  Edidit  .1.  T.  T. 
Holtzapfel.     Lipste,  1794,  8vo. 

9fi.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Grace,  ex  recensione  novissi- 
ma  Griesbachii,  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 
Boehme.     Lipsise,  1806,  8vo. 

97.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interprete  Em.  Godofr.  Adol- 
pho  Bockel.     Gryphte,  1821,  8vo. 

98.  Hora  Roman® :  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  an  original  Translation,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  New  Divisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  London, 
1824,  8vo. 

"While  possessing  merit  of  a  high  order,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
display.  The  simplicity  of  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extremely 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  it,  entitle  him  to  a 
measure  of  our  praise  which  we  have  not  often  an  occasion  of 
awarding."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.)  See  also  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72 — 7G. 

99.  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist 
Students  in  Theology,  and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  New  York, 
1824,  8vo. 

These  "  Notes"  are  strictly  exegetical,  not  polemical ;  and  are 
designed  to  explain  the  force  and  connection  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments. This  object  is  completely  attained  by  Professor  Turner, 
who  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
biblical  critics,  against  whose  extravagant  interpretations  and  cri- 
tiques he  has,  very  properly,  cautioned  his  readers.  A  translation 
of  Koppe's  Latin  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  well-written  "Essay  for  the 
consideration  of  Theological  Students." 

100.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans  ;  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Terhot,  A.M. 
London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  bring  together  such  informa- 
lion  as  may  assist  young  students  of  divinity  iii  obtaining  aright 
undemanding  of  si.  Paul'a  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  way  of  ap- 
paratus towards  an  examination  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  has  pre- 
fixed, 1.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  tats  of  thai  Apostle,  abridged 
from  Bishop  Pearsons  Annates  Paulini;  2,  A  Uriel'  Exposition  of 
the  occasion,  date,  and  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  ;  3.  An  Analysis 
of  us  contents;  1.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  the- 
ological terms,  which  iii  our  authorized  version  are  rendered  justify 
via  justification,  faith,  lav,  and  imr/,s  of  Vie  taw,  flesh,  and  impute  i 
and,  5.  A  last  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  <>|(|  Testament  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  ievi  follows,  according  to 
l)r.  Knappe's  third  edition  (HsJsb,  1824),  and  on  the  opposite  page 
is  given  the  author's   paraphrase.     The  volume  concludes  with  a 

collection  of  notes,  in  the  compositii f  which  Mr.  Terrol  has 

availed  himself  of  the  previous  works  of  the  most  distin 
British  commentators  and  divines,  and  also  of  the  philological 

lalniurs  of  the  most  eminent  continental  Critics.     "This  work  ili- 
its  chief  commendation,  not   SO  much  for  what  H  has  aieoin- 
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be  brought  to  theological  investigation  from  the  stone  of  general 
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101.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a 
Translation  and  various  Excursus.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Andover  [Massachusetts],  1832.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

"If  candour,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  apostolic  piety,  united  to 
deep  research,  persevering  industry,  and  varied  erudition,  could 
qualify  any  man  for  the  task  of  translating  and  expounding  critically 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  believe  that  Professor 
Stuart  possesses  these  endowments.  Whatever  be  the  errors  in  his 
work — and  our  author  is  the  last  man  to  claim  infallibility — they 
arise  from  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  they  are  not  in- 
troduce! either  to  support  the  views  of  a  polemical  partisan,  or  to 
maintain  the  hypothesis  of  an  obstinate  disputant.  The  publica- 
tion before  us  is  eminently  distinguished  both  for  repeated  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  respective  inter- 
pretations of  the  '  vexati  loci,'  and  for  unwearied  patience  in 
disentangling  the  web  in  which  controversialists   have  loved  to 

involve  this  sublime  epistle." "Mr.  Stuart  is  original  both  in 

his  translation  and  his  comments.  He  at  one  time  objects  to  Calv  in, 
at  another  to  Arminius:  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  partisan  will 
have  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  Professor  for  a  blind  adherence  to 
any  'set  of  opinions.'"  (British  Critic,  for  October,  1833,  pp.  430, 
431.) 

"The  Translation  is  couched  in  elegant  language,  and  divided 
with  great  care  into  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  appropriate,  if 
not  perfectly  correct,  title,  and  is  subdivided  into  paragraphs  as  the 
sense  requires.  A  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the  epistle,  as  it 
stands  in  the  common  version,  is  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that 
in  chapter  iii.,  and  in  several  other  places,  Saint  Paul  quotes  and 
answers  a  supposed  objector.  The  queries  and  objections  thus 
quoted  and  answered,  Mr.  Stuart  has  distinguished  by  quotation 
marks,  which  render  the  epistle  at  once  more  interesting  and  more 
intelligible.  Mr.  Stuart  has  also  rendered  the  particles  so  skilfully,  as 
to  give  the  whole  epistle  the  appearance,  not  of  a  parcel  of  disjecta 
membra,  accidently  thrown  together,  but  of  a  connected  and  orderly 
treatise,  lie  has  also  given  a  faithful  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  regards  the  use  of  the  article.  The  Commentary  is  a  work 
of  great  labour.  The  author  seems  seldom  to  have  contented  him- 
self with  second-hand  observations,  but  to  have  consulted  for  him- 
self all  original  authorities,  and  to  have  faithfully  prepared  himself 
to  meet  any  probable  or  possible  objection  to  his  own  views." 
(American  Monthly  Review,  Nov.  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.) 

This  Commentary  and  Excursus  are  filled  with  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  The  work  is  intended  for  young  students  in 
divinity,  and  therefore  we  meet  often  with  minute  criticisms,  which 
to  the  matured  scholar  and  theologian  may  appear  unnecessary,  but 
which  Will  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  beginner,  as  they  will 
draw  his  attention  to  nice  points  of  theology,  and  so  tend  to  give 
him  accuracy  as  well  as  extent  of  knowledge. 

The  London  impression  of  1833  is  handsomely  and  very  correctly 
printed  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
E.  Henderson. 

102.  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred. 
Aug.  Gottreu  Tholcck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Vol.  I. 
Edinburgh,  1833,  12mo. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed 
in  p.  72.  No.  2.  supra.  The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholuck, 
has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  Btanding  foremost  among  the 
defenders  of  ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modern  neolograns  of 
Germany :  and  "the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  most  important  work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  The  universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has 
been  assailed  by  the  rationalist  party  in  Germany"  (where,  not- 
withstanding it  has  passed  through  many  editions),  "  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  distinguished  worth."  (Translator's 
preface,  p.  iii.)  Professor  Smart,  in  the  preface  to  Ins  admirable 
work  on  the  epistle  to  the   Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the 

highest  approbation  of  l>r.  Tliol.irk's  labours,  to  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  "most  of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of 
Professor    Stuart's   work   with    lind    it    desirable   to  study    Dr.  TVs 

Exposition  in  connection  with  it.  The  translator  has  ably  per- 
formed his  difficult  task,  and  has  enriched  the  volume  with  an 
instructive  prefai  e 

103.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  far  as  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  J.  Fawcf.tt.  London,  1752, 
8vo. 

104.  St.  Paul's  Wish  to  be  accursed  from  Christ  illustrated. 
and  vindicated  from  Misconstructions.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Collection  of  the  most  material  Observations  upon 
the  Text  by  ancient  and  modern  Writers.  By  Bartholomew 
Ki.M.iNo.     Oxford,  1766.  Bvo. 


literature,  and  especially  from  those  other  sources  where  the  I 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge   is   not  altogether  unmivi  'I 
Critir.  Aord,  1829,  vol.  v.  p.  346.) 
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105.  De  Consecutione  Sententiarum  in  Pauli  ad  Romanos 
Epistola  Commeiitatio.  Auctore  Ernesto  Fridcrico  Iloi.n  ni.uo 
Lipelsj,  1888,  8vo. 


Sect.  III.  §  6.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


1    AND    2  CORINTHIANS. 

106.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola,  Grace,  perpetua  anno- 
tation illustrate,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Guil.  Krause,  vol.  i.  complectens 
Epistolam  priorem.     Francofurti,  1792,  8vo. 

107.  A  Paraphrase  of  Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Tolley, 
M.A.     London,  1825,  8vo. 

108.  Commentarius  in  priorem  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
Epistolam.  Auctore  Aug.  Ludov.  Christ.  Hetdenreich.  Mar- 
burgi,  1827-28,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  first  eight  chapters  of  St.  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  remaining  chapters  are  illus- 
trated in  the  second  volume.  In  the  prolegomena  the  author  has 
given  a  concise  account  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  together  with 
the  occasion  and  argument  of  the  epistle,  its  canonical  authority 
and  authenticity ;  and  a  list  of  the  best  commentators  on  this  par- 
ticular epistle.     The  commentary  is  principally  philological. 

109.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  III.  et  XIII.  Epistola  Pauli 
I.  ad  Corinthios.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant.  Georg.  Holmann.  Lipsiae, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

110.  Observationes  ad  Versus  postremos  Capitis  XIII.  prioris 
Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolae  recte  intelligences.  Auctore  A. 
Schott.    Jenae,  1823,  4to. 

111.  Commentatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Paulinos  Epistolae 
ad  Corinthios  caput  XIII.  Scripsit  Dr.  L.  G.  PareaU.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1828,  8vo. 

112.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations, 
and  a  preliminary  Dissertation ;  a  Commentary,  with  Critical 
Remarks,  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters 
of  the  Romans,  &c.    By  John  Alexander.  London,  1766,  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  tract,  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  443 — 451. 

113.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  secunda,  perpetua  annota- 
tione  illustrata,  a  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Leun.  Lemgoviae,  1804,  8vo. 

114.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  posterior,  Grace.  Perpetuo 
Commentario  illustravit  A.  G.  Emmerling.    Lipsiae,  1823,  8vo. 

115.  Disputatio  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola,  et 
observanda  in  ilia  Apostoli  indole  et  oratione,  quam  pro  summis 
in  theologia  honoribus  in  Academia  Rheno-Traject.,  publico 
examini  submittit  Herm.  Jo.  Rotaards.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1818,  8vo. 

This  well  compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three 
parts,  in  which  the  author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  ;  2.  The  character  of  Saint  Paul ;  and,  3.  The  language 
and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division  is  particularly 
valuable. 

116.  C.  F.  A.  Fritsche,  De  nonnullis  Posterioris  Pauli 
ad  Corinthios  Epistolae  Locis  Dissertationes  Duae.  Lipsiae, 
1824,  8vo. 

117.  Alberti  Gerhardi  Becker,  Conjectanea  in  Locum  Pauli- 
num  2  Corinth.  XII.  7-9.     Magdeburgi,  1822,  8vo. 

galatians  and  ephesians. 

118.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Galatas  et  Ephesios.     Lipsiae,  1795,  8vo. 

119.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luther.  8vo.  and  2 
vols.  12mo. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4to.  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  completely  expose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
•works  alone.  We  may  apply  to  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is 
recorded  to  have  said  of  Luther's  commentaries  in  general : — 
"  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page  than  could  be 
found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  of 
authors."  (Middleton's  Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
Walchius  states  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  both  concurred 
in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work.  (Biblioth.  Theolog.  vol. 
iv.  p.  607.) 

120.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
Observations,  together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Two  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
the  late  learned  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.    London,  1777,  4to. 

"  The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm   the 
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learned  commentator's  own  criticisms,  and  many  doctrinal  and 
practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther 
explaining  the  tendency  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  improving 
the  moral  temper  and  conduct  of  the  reader."  "The  commentary 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  is  more  diffuse:  the 
author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to  original  writers, 
with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  subjoining  practical  reflections,  adapted  to  the  various 
passages  which  he  had  previously  explained  by  learned  and  liberal 
criticism."     (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lvi.  pp.  161,  162.) 

121.  Interpretatio  Epistolae  Pauli  ad  Galatas,  auctore  E.  A. 
Borger.     Lugd.  Bat.  1807,  8vo. 

122.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latine  vertit,  et  Commen- 
tario Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Winer. 
Lipsiae,  1821  ;  Editio  secunda,  aucta  et  emendata,  1827;  Editio 
tertia,  aucta  et  emendata,  1829,  8vo. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  was  announced 
as  forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.  Copious  illus- 
trations were  to  be  added  from  the  previous  commentaries  of 
Koppe,  Borger,  and  others. 

123.  Gottlob  Frid.  Gdde  de  Ecclesiae  Ephesinae  Statu  impri- 
mis aevo  apostolico,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetico-Critica. 
Accedit  Vita  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  per  Georgium  Majorem  descripta. 
Lipsiae,  1732,  8vo. 

124.  Joannis  Tarnovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colossenses,  et  ad  Thessalonicen- 
ses.  4to.     Rostochii,  1636. 

PHILIPPIANS. 

125.  The  Church  at  Philippi,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Conduct 
of  the  early  Christians  illustrated  :  Intended  to  serve  as  an  His- 
torical Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
By  Henry  Samuel  Batnes.     London,  1834,  12mo. 

126.  Meinardi  Henrici  Schotani  Analysis  et  Commentarius 
in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.     Franeckera,  1737,  4to. 

127.  Antonii  Friderici  Bcschingii  Introductio  Historico- 
Theologica  in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.  Halae,  1746, 
4to. 

128.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  Grace  ex  Re- 
censione  Griesbachiana  nova  Versione  Latina  et  Annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  J.  G.  Am-Ende.    8vo.     Vitebergse,  1798. 

129.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Coetus  Christiano- 
rum  Philippensis  Conditione  primaeva,  ex  Epistola  iis  ab  Apos- 
tolo  Paulo  scripta  pracipue  dijudicanda  a  Johanne  Hoog.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1825,  8vo. 

The  origin  and  state  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  the  date,  place 
where  written,  scope  and  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans, are  discussed  in  this  academical  dissertation,  which  happily 
elucidates  many  passages  of  that  epistle. 

COLOSSIANS. 

130.  Expositio  Epistolas  D.  Pauli  ad  Colossenses,  per  reveren- 
dum  in  Christo  Patrem,  Joannem  [Davenant]  Episcopum 
Sarisburiensem  jam  primum  edita:  olim  ab  eodem,  Dominae 
Margarets  in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi  Professore  Theologico, 
dictata.     Cantabrigiae,  1627,  folio. 

131.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Davenant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Allport.  London, 
1831-32,  2  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Davenant's  valuable  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  had  long  become  extremely  scarce,  Mr.  Allport  has 
conferred  no  small  favour  on  biblical  students,  by  rendering  his 
work  accessible  to  English  readers.  "  The  translation  not  only 
possesses  the  more  ordinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  prerequi- 
sites of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recom- 
mendationsof  considerable  care,  propriety, and  even  elegance."  ..  . . 
"  A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  present  work  is,  that  the  Editor 
has  appended  (in  the  form  of  notes),  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Davenant."  ..."  His  notes  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
valuable  information.  The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Davenant  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  :  it  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
writings  of  that  great  and  good  man."  (Eclectic  Review,  Febru- 
ary, 1833.) 

132.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 
Wherein  not  only  the  text  is  methodically  analyzed,  but  the 
sense  of  the  words,  by  the  help  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  is  explained.     By  N.  Bxfield.     London,  1615,  folio. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


133.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
Bt  James  t  a  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the 
Text  of  Griesbach.  By  Philalethea.  [John  Jokes,  LL.D.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  12mo. 

Of  this  translation,  which  in  many  instances  is  made  to  support 
tlit>  Bcheme  of  the  modern  Socinians,  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
in  the  Eclectic  Review    Y  s.  .  voL  liv.  pp.  277—283. 

134.  laegoge  in  Epistolam  a  Paolo  Apostolo  ad  Coloseenses 
datam  Theologica,  Histories,  CritTca,  acceeserant  Enarratiocap.  I. 
Coloss.  v.  l  — 14.  ft  Excursus  epistolam  Bpectantes  tres.  Con- 
fecit  Gulielmus  Boxbyxbub.     Berolini,  1839,  8vo. 

135.  Gulielmi  Boehmeri  Symbola;  Biblica:  ad  Dogmaticam 
Christianam  sive  Observations  in  Sectionem  Apostolicam 
Coloss.  I.  v.  18—23.      Wratislavirc,  1833,  8vo. 

I  AXD  2  TUBS  hum  i\<. 

136.  An  Exposition  upon  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Tbessalonjana.  By  tin'  Rev.  Father  John 
Jkwel,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  London,  1583,  12mo.  Re- 
printed  in  1811,  8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thesselonians 
is  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  lip.  Jewel's  works  (London,  1609), 
and  also  in  the  Seventh  volume  of  the  compilation,  entitled  the 
••  Fathers  of  the  English  Church." 

137.  JoannisAlphonsi  Ti  uiutim  CommentariusThcorctico- 
practicus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Basilea;, 
1739,  8vo.  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of 
Turretin's  Works,  in  4to. 

138.  The  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  explained.     By  John  Phillips.     London,  1751,  4to. 

"This  work  contains  the  Greek  Text,  but  no  translation.  The 
notes  are  very  considerable.  They  are  philological,  critical,  and 
theological.  It  was  dee  gned  as  :,  specimen  of  a  work  upon  all  the 
Epistles,  but  w  hich  was  ne\  <r  completed.  It  is  exceedingly  scarce." 
fOrme's  Biblioth.  iiibl.  p.  349.) 

139.  Pauli  Epistoloe  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensuit,  vete- 
rum  rccentiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et 
tamquani  specimen  nova  editionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit  F. 
Bchle]  i. km  '.i  ii  i. it.     Berolini,  1823,  8vo. 

140.  Specimen  Acadi  micum  [nangurale  dc  Co3tus  Christi- 
anorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisquc,  et  prioris  Pauli  iis 
soripti'  Epistola  CohsUio  atque  Argumento.  Auctore  Joanne 
Jacobo  BunexBHOUDT.     Lugduni  Batavorom,  1825,  8vo. 

This  Dissertation  may  he  considered  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  lirst  Epistle  to  the  Thessejonians :  every  topic  which  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  understanding  of  it,  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed. 

141.  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  commentario  et 
delectis  Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  expositionibus,  margini  sub- 
jectis,  illustravit  Ludovicus  Pki.t.     Gryphiswaldiae,  1830,  8vo. 

142.  J.  G.  Rkiciik  Authcntiffi  posterioris  ad  Thessalonicenses 
Epistola;  Vindiciie.     Goltinga),  1830,  4to. 

1   ami  2  TIMOTHY,  TITOS,  ami  PBlLXHOir. 

143.  D.  Pauli  Bpistolffi  ad  Timotlieinn,  Titum  et  Philemonem, 
Observationibus  grarnmaticis,  hisloricis,  logicia,  theologids  illus- 
trata;  ab  Abrahamo  8oi  t  I  I  to.     Francofurti,  1624,  4to. 

111.  s.  Pauli  Apostob'  Epistola  utraque  ad  Timotheom,  com 

Commentario  Joannis  CoCCXII.    Lugduni  Ilatavorum,  1667, 4tO. 

145.  BscKBxoa    (Joach.  Frid.)    Specimen    Observationum 

Critico-Excgeticarum  dc  Vocabulifl  tatat  f.r^'./jt.-.i:  et   rarioribus 
dicendi   Formulis  in    prime   ad  Timotheom  Epistola   Paulina 
obviis,  Authenti.e  ejus  nihil  detiahentihiiH.      Lingsc,  1810,  8vo. 
140.   A.  Ci  ii  1 1 1  dc  Bpistolai  prioris  ail  Tiniothcuiu  aulhcntia, 

cum   aliquo  vita'    Paulina   tempore  conciliandfl  Commentatio, 

Berolini,  L8S8,  Bv©. 

117.  Coaunentationes  de  Epistola  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timo- 
theum.    s.-rip. it  Johannes  Ba  >chxxb.     Hafnia,  I  939,  Bvo. 

148.  Petri  \dn  lli\i.\  Commentatio  Analytics  in  Epistolam 

Paulli  ad  Titum.      II  ila  .  1  J  13,   It... 

149.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Bainl  Paul  written  to 
Titus.    By  Thomas  Tatlob.    Cambridge,  1613, 4to.   1668,  folio. 

Walcn  d    tpeal     eery  highly  of  ibis  commentary,  huh  m  a  phi- 

'1    and    in    a    practical    point  ol    view.        Bibl.  Theol.  Select. 

voL  i\.  1 1 .738.)    The  learned  author  was  a  frequent  preacher  before 
Queen  Elisabeth  ami  King  James  I. 

160.  Benrici  Hi  mm.  mi   Explanatio  Epistola  tpa  toll  Paali 

ad  Philemonem.     Tiguri,  1670,  folio, 
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151.  Pauli  ad   Philemonem  Epistola,  Grace  et  Latine,  illus- 
trate a  Lcbr.  Gottl.  Si  iiMinto.      Lipsise,  l'isi>,  8vo. 


152.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  pre- 
liminary Exercitatieajs.  By  John  t)wi.\,  D.D.  Folio,  4  vols. 
London,  1668-74,  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  illustration  Of  thi 
tie  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning  :   it  is  replete 
with  doctrinal  and  experimental  remarks.      \  well  executed  abridg- 
ment at"  it  was  published  in   1  vols.  Bvo.  1790,  by  th« 
wan]  Williams,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1815, 4  vols. 
8vo. 

153.  Joannis  Biiauxii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  He- 
hrseos,  cum  indicibus  locupletissimis  et  quibusdain  tabulis  wneis 
elegantissimie.     Amstel.  1705,  4to. 

Professor  Iiraun  or  BraunitU  i>  well  known  (iir  several  valuable 
pieces  elucidating  sacred  antiquities.  His  commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Carpzov,  is  one  of  the 
I"  -I  •  ■,  i  r  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  Valuable  for  its  illustrations 
by  the  an!  of  Rabbinical  learning  :  and  the  author  is  particularly 
able  in  refuting  the  perverse  interpretations  of  the  celebrated  So- 
cinian  teacher,  Schlichtingius. 

154.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan,  minister  of  the  Gospel.     Edinburgh,  1731,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  cheap  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

155.  Joannis  Benedicti  Cabpzovit  Exercitationes  in  Pauli 
Epistolam  ad  Hebraos  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Helmstadt, 
1750,  8 vo. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phraseology  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Peibce.  With  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Hebrews  left  unfinished  by  Mr. 
Pcirce,  and  an  Essay  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and 
Language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  By  Joseph  Hal- 
let,  jun.     London,  1733,  4to. 

This  forms  part  of  the  work  noticed  in  p.  131.  No. 72.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. "Some  of  the  sentiments,"  sa\>  Proi'e»nr  Stuart,  "diner 
widely  from  those  of  Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined 

with    great    Caution;    but    the  work,  as   a   whole,  exceeds  a. 
lish  commentary  which  I  have  read.     The  author   ha-  a  -real  d.al 
of'ai  uteness   atid  is  by  no   means   wanting    in    regard    to  a   la.  I  lor 
criticism."    (Smart  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i   p.' 286 
American  edition,  or  p.  346.  London  edition.) 

157.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiry  into: — the  Author  o\'  this  L'pis- 
tle  ;  when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  the  method  of  reasoning  in  it,  &C  By  Arthur  Ash- 
ley Sykks,  D.D.     London,  1755,  4to. 

158.  Joannis  Augusti  Ebjtbsti  Lectiones  Academical  in  Epta> 
tolam  ad  Hebrews  ah  ipso  reviss,  cum  ejusdem  excursibus  theo- 
logids edidit ;  Commentarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  recentissimoruni 
imprimis  intcrpretum  sententias  pertinentia  uberius  illustrantur, 
adjedl  Gothb  Immanuel  Dindorf.     LipsicB,  1816,  royal  8 vo. 

These  Academic  Lectures  of  Ernesti  were  delivered  by  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  divine  while  he  was  prolessor  of  divinity  at  l.eip- 

sic.  They  have  been  edited  from  Ins  corrected  copy,  with  various 
important  additions  by  Professor  Dindorf,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leiprac.    These  are  included  between  brack- 

els.  with    the    initial  letter  D.,  and  require  to  he  read   with  caution. 

Prof  Dindorf 's  sentiments  on  the  person  of  Christ  not  being  the 

mOBt  Comet      On  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  are  also  MMM 

marginal  observations  of  an  anonymous  pupil  of  Ernesti's,  which 
are  distinctly  marked.  Professor  Smart  characterises  it  as  "  a  hook 
of  real  worth  in  a  critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with 
much  taste  as  to  form  ami  matter."  (On  tin'  Epistle  t<>  the  He- 
brews, \ol.  i.  p,  887.  American  edition  ;  or  p.  347.  London  edition.) 
1.')'.).  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the   Epistle  to  the 


Hebrews.     By  A  rchibald  M  i 
160.  Epistola  ad    Hebneos, 


London,  1  8  19,  2  vole,  8vO, 

.atinc     versa    et    largo    cxplieata 


commentario, a Chr.  Piid.  Boebmx,     Lipahe,  1823,  Bvo. 
161.  Bpltre  aox  Hebreux,  divisee  d'apre"a  lea  maticn 

amaires  indiquanl  le  conteno  et  I'objel  de  cheque  division 
divi  ion,  dea  notes,  el  dea  intercalations  expUcativea  ea> 
ti.  in.  U  -  au  texts,    <;.  ni  vo,  1834,  Bvo. 

161*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Bj 
ite  Professor  of  Sacred   Literature  in  the 

Theologica]    Seminary    at      \ndo\er.    United    Slates.        .\inlo\cr, 

1837,  i  \o|s.  Bvo,     Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1888, 
in   1   volume,  Mi„. 

Tin-  masterly  work  original  d  in  the  arduous  dutii  -  incident  to 
the  office  which  Professor  Smart   has  tor  some  yean  filled,  with 
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equal  credit  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
nt  Andover.  To  borrow  the  just  character  given  of  his  labours  by 
the  English  editor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson) :— "  li  was  impossible 
for  any  person  who  had  perused  the  former  works  of  our  author 
not  to  hail  with  high  anticipations  the  present  production  as  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  biblical  literature.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  minutte  of  Hebrew  grammar  ;  familiar  with  the  diversi- 
fied style  of  the  sacred  writers;  trained  by  long  study  of  the  laws 
of  biblical  exegesis  to  a  refined  and  matured  tact  in  seizing  the 
point,  the  bearing,  the  various  shades  and  ramifications  of  meaning 
couched  under  the  sacred  phraseology ;  imbued  with  a  sincere 
love  of  divine  truth,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  its  dictates  ;  and, 
withal,  endowed  with  a  manly  and  richly  cultivated  intellect,  he 
possesses  qualifications  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  performance 
of  a  work  replete  with  so  many  difficulties  as  that  of  a  Translation 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ordeal  to  which  this  important  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses  of  some  of  the 
master-spirits  of  German  theology,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impe- 
rious necessity  that  some  champion,  completely  accoutred  and  dis- 
ciplined to  the  battle,  should  step  forward  and  take  up  the  gauntlet 
which  they  have  so  fearlessly  and  vauntingly  thrown  down.  If 
we  mistake  not,  such  a  champion  has  here  entered  the  field,  and 
won  the  day.  Questions  respecting  style,  authorship,  and  interpre- 
tation, which  men  of  such  celebrity  as  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  were  considered  to  have  completely  set  at  rest, 
have  been  submitted  to  a  fresh  and  rigid  investigation;  and  in  most 
instances  triumphantly,  in  all  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  the  very 
reverse  of  their  conclusions  has  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case."  (Preface  to  the  English  edition, 
p.  v.) 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  in  forty  sections, 
are — the  form  of  the  epistle;  to  what  church  or  churches  it  was 
addressed  ;  its  antiquity  and  canonical  authority  ;  the  external  and 
internal  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  is 
most  decisively  shown  to  have  been  its  author.  The  various  ob- 
jections of  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  Seyffarth,  De  Wette,  and  Boehme, 
are  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  refuted  :  to  them  succeeds  a  con- 
sideration of  the  style  of  the  epistle  and  of  the  hypotheses  advo- 
cated by  some  learned  men,  who  have  severally  ascribed  it  to  Bar- 
nabas, Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  to  Apollos.  These  hypotheses 
are  shown  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  "  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps"  to  the 
study  of  this  epistle.  The  second  volume  commences  with  a  new 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  give  a  more  exact  view  of  the  features  of  the  original  Greek 
than  is  presented  by  the  authorized  English  version.  This  transla- 
tion is  followed  by  an  admirable  continuous  commentary  upon  the 
whole  epistle.  When  difficulties  demanded  special  and  extended 
investigation,  he  has  thrown  the  result  of  such  investigation  into 
excursus  at  the  end,  after  the  method  pursued  by  Heinrichs,  Koppe, 
Dindorf,  and  other  German  philologers  and  critics  ;  because  diffi- 
cult subjects  can  there  be  treated  and  studied  with  more  conve- 
nience, and  also  more  fully,  than  if  intermixed  with  the  usual 
series  of  exegetical  notes.  The  London  reprint  has  been  edited 
with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 

162.  A  literal  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, from  the  original  Greek,  with  copious  explanatory  notes. 
By  the  late  Rev.  George  Vaughan  Sampson,  M.A.  Edited  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

103.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel  Commentarius  in  Epis- 
tolam  ad  Hebraos.     Lipste,  1831,  8vo. 

"With  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writings,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  him  to  be  but  very  moderately  acquainted.  On  questions 
of  higher  criticism  he  details  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and 
accuracy  what  others  have  said ;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock 
of  thought  already  before  the  world."  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  An- 
dover Biblical  Repository,  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.) 

164.  G.  M.  Amthor  Commentatio  Exegetico-Dogmatica  in 
tres  priores  versus  capitis  primi  Epistolse  ad  Hebraos  scripts. 
Coburgi,  1828,  8vo. 

165.  De  Epistote,  qua3  dicitur  ad  Hebraos,  Indole  maxime 
peculiari  Librum  composuit  Traugott  Augustus  Setffarth. 
Lipste,  1821,  8vo. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  style,  scope,  &c.  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  the  main  object  of  which  is,  to  disprove  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  Dr.  Seyffarth's  hypothesis  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  $  28. 

165*.  Petri  Hoffstede  de  Groot  Disputatio  qua  Epistola  ad 
Hebraos  cum  Paulinis  Epistolis  comparatur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1826,  8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  here  collated  with  the  other 
writings  of  St.  Paul :  at  the  end  there  is  an  index,  showing  under 
various  heads  the  coincidence  between  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
tract. 

166.  Essai  Critique  sur  l'Authenticite  de  l'Epltre  aux  He- 
breux.     Par  Henry-Louis  Laharpe.    Toulouse,  1832,  8vo. 


This  academical  disquisition,  which  was  publicly  defended 
before  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Montauban  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  is  partly  translated  and  partly  abridged  with 
much  judgment  from  the  first  Volume  of  Professor  Stuart's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

1G7.  Vindicte  Originis  Paulina;  ad  Hebraos  Epistolse,  nova 
ratione  tentatse  a  Frid.  Christ.  Gelpke.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  coincidence  of  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  the  author  conceives  he  has  found  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  Seneca's  writings;  which 
coincidence,  he  is  of  opinion,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but  is  solely  to 
be  derived  from  Paul's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Philosopher.  He  further  argues  in  favor  of  the  historical  tradition 
respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  Seneca,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
from  internal  criteria  of  time,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that  intimacy.  The  hypothesis 
is  maintained  with  great  ingenuity,  though  it  will  not  (we  appre- 
hend) carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  its  readers. 

THE   SEVEN  CATHOLIC   EPISTLES.' 

168.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  opusculum  de  Catholicarum 
Epistolarum  occasione  et  scopo.  (In  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  Opuscula,  pp.  367 — 415.) 

169.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists.    By  Samuel  Collet.     London,  1734,  8vo. 

170.  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  Septcnarius,  Grace,  cum  nova 
versione  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  criticis,  opera  Joh. 
Benedicti  Carpzovii.     Hate,  1790,  8vo. 

In  this  work,  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  Seven  Catholic 
Epistles  is  retained,  and  the  punctuation  is  corrected  where  the 
editor  deemed  correction  necessary.  The  new  Latin  version, 
which  is  printed  with  the  Greek  text,  is  very  close  :  and  in  his 
scholia  or  notes  Professor  Carpzov  has  vindicated  his  rendering  of 
particular  passages,  or  discussed  various  readings  of  importance; 
and  has  also  illustrated  the  peculiar  idioms  occurring  in  these 
epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  John. 

SAINT  JAMES,  AND    1   AND    2  PETER. 

171.  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi  perpetua  cum  brevi  Trac- 
tatione  Isagogica.  Scripsit  Matth.  Schreckenburger.  Stutt- 
gardte,  1832,  8vo. 

172.  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Conscripsit  Car. 
Godofr.  Guil.  Tiieile.     Lipste,  1833,  8vo. 

173.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition  with  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  Thomas  Manton.  London, 
1653,  4to. 

173*.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Pralectiones  in  Jacobi  et 
Petri  Epistolas.     Edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lipste,  1794,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robert 
Leighton,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Various 
editions. 

This  admirable  commentary,  which  fills  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Archbishop  Leighton's  works,  is  wholly  practical,  and  has  long 
been  admired  for  its  piety.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  paraphrase  on 
this  Epistle,  has  acknowledged  himself  deeply  indebted  to  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  for  many  important  hints. 

175.  Huberti  Philippi  de  Kanter  Commentatio  in  locum 
1  Petri  V.  1 — 4.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1823,  4to. 

1 76.  In  secundam  S.  Petri  Apostoli  Epistolam  Commentarius. 
Auctore  Thoma  Smith,  S.T.P.  In  pp.  177—372.  of  his  Mis- 
cellanea.     Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

177.  A  Dissertation  on  2  Pet.  i.  16 — 21.  in  which  the  Force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  shown,  and  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage  is  explained.  By  William  Primatt.  London, 
1751,  8vo. 

178.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  controverted  passages  in  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  sinned,  and  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate.  By  Samuel  Henlet.  London, 
1778,  8vo. 

1,  2,   AND   3  JOHN. 

179.  Epistolse  tres  Catholics  S.  Joannis  Grace,  notis  illustrate 
a  Leonhardo.Christophoro  Ruhlio.    Amstelodami,  1739,  12mo. 

180.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Pralectiones  Exegeticse  in  tres 
Johannis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latina. 
Cura  C.  A.  Hempel.     Lipste,  1797,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  version  of  St.  John's  three 
Epistles,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Professor  Morus 

'The  Paraphrases  of  Dr.  Benson  on  these  Epistles  have  already  been 
noticed  in  No.  74,  p.131-  of  this  Appendix. 
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[Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  together  with  his  observations  on  it,  and 
two  critical  Excurgau,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  disputed  pas- 
sage in  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

181.  A  Commentary  upon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Epistles  of  Saint  John,  liy  Thomas  Hawkins.  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

182.  Joh.  Jac.  Ramhonnet,  Specimen  Academicum  de  Se- 
cunda  Epistola  Johannea.     Trajecti  ad  Hhenum,  1819,  8vo. 

183.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visorum  Joannis 
Novi  Testamenti,  perpetua  adnotationc  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr. 
Sigismund.  Iasms.  Editio  altera,  novis  curis  emendata  et  aucta. 
Lipsiaj,  1821,  8vo. 


184.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Judc.  By  William 
Jexkyx.     London,  1052-54,  2  vols.  4to. 

185.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or' an  Exposition,  with  Notes, 
<>n  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  by  Thomas  Manton,  B.D.  London, 
1658,  4to. 

186.  Hermanni  Witsii  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Judse. 
Lug.  Bat.  1703,  4to. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude. 

187.  Epistola  Judae,  Grace,  commentario  critico  et  annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  Carl.  Alex.  Haenlein.  Erlangs, 
1799,  8vo. 

188.  Collectanea,  sive  Notse  Critics  et  Commentarius  in 
Epistolam  Judse.  Accedunt  de  fonte  Doctrinae,  et  Dictionis 
Judse  genere  et  colere,  Dissertationes  huee.  Auctore  M.  T. 
Laiiimann.     Groningte,  1818,  8vo. 

189.  A.  Jessien,  de  Avtkntvt  Epistola;  Judaj  Commentatio 
Critica.     Lipsiae,  1820,  8vo. 

THE   REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

190.  In  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Broughton's 
works  (pp.  408 — 522.),  there  is  an  exposition  or  interpretation 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  entitled  "  A  Revelation  of  the 
Holy  Apocalypse."  The  learned  writer  expounds  it  chiefly  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

191.  Claris  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum 
Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstrata  a  Josepho  Mede. — Ejusdem 
Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  et  Appendix  ad  Clavem  Apoca- 
lypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  "of  the  pious  and  profoundly  learned" 
Joseph  Mede  (as  he  is  justly  Styled  in  the  title-page  to  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  Works)  were  originally  published  in  4to.,  but  now 
form,  together  with  some  other  disquisitions  on  prophecy,  the  second 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse-  The  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  Bishop  Ilurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
phecies; and  that  eminent  prelate,  after  adverting  to  the  numerous 
and  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious  book,  which  were 
made  soon  alter  the  Reformation,  lias  the  follow  ing  striking  remark 
concerning  Mede:  —  ".The  issue  of  much  elaborate  inquiry  was, 
that  the  book  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  elliirls  of  its  com- 
mentators, and  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impene- 
trable, when  a  suhli/iir  gem/lit  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Century,  and  surprised  the  learned  world  Willi  that  great  desidera- 
tum—a  keV  to  the  Revelation*."  (Works,  yoL  \-  p.  270     The  tenth 

of  Bishop  Hurd'i  ser oi  on  the  prophecies  discusses,  after  Mede, 

the  interpretation  ol   the  Apocalypse. 

192.  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  or  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypse, 
educed  and  demonstrated  from  the  natural  and  internal  Charac- 
ters of  the  Visions;  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  God  hath 
imparted  the  love  and  desire  of  searching  into,  ami  understanding 

that  wonderful  Prophecy,     liy  Joseph  Win*,  li.l).    Translated 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the   Established   Church.      London,   1831, 
12mo. 
198.   A  Translation  of  Mede's  Clavis  Apocalyptica.     By  R. 

Branshy  t'ooii.n,  Esq.      London,   1883,  8vo. 

193*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.     By  R. 

Bransbv  Cooi'i.H,  Bsq.     I. Ion,  L888,  8vo. 

"The  iir-i  'it  these  publications  will  be  a  very  acceptable  pn  rem 
to  the  English  student  of  the  Bible;  as,  in  baving  Mede's  views 
set  before  him,  be  will  certainly  save  those  oi  the  Mondesi  writer 
on  prophecy  unfulfilled  The  second  work  ii  also  valuable,  a-  th< 
commentary  is  nearly  founded  upon  Mede's  views,  and  Mr.  Cooper 

iMimls  out  where  he  bus  gone  beyond  iheiii."  I '. r 1 1 1 ^ 1 1  ,M:iL'a/iiie 
I  line,  1833,  p.  692.] 

194.  Anacrisis  Apocalypscos  Joannis  Apostoli,  <pua  in  veras 
interprctandte  ejus  hypotheses  diligentcr  inquiritur,  et  ex  iisdem 


interpretatio  facta,  certis  historiarum  monumentis  confirmatur  et 
illustrator,  turn  quoque  quse  Meldensis  Pra-sul  Bossuetus  hujus 
libri  commentario  supposuit,  et  exegetico  Protestautium  syste- 
mati  in  visis  de  Bestia  ac  Babylone  Mystica  objecit,  scdulo 
exatninantur.  Auctore  Campegio  Vitiunga.  AmstelaHlarni, 
1719,  4to. 

195.  A  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Principles 
upon  which  the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  understood.  By  Charles 
Daubuz  M.A.  New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.M.  London,  1730, 
4  to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  work,  of  which 
later  writers  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Daubux's  work 
was  first  printed  in  iblio,  1720. 

196.  The  Scripture  Preservative  against  Popery  ;  being  a 
Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  By 
Thomas  Pile,  M.A.     London,  1735,  8vo.  1795,  2d  edition. 

This  volume  completes  the  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament, 
alter  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Pyle'a  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  is  noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  2.  supra. 

197.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
John.  By  Moses  Lowman.  2d  edit.  London,  1745,  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1807,  8vo.  4th  edition. 

Bishop  Tomline  includes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  for  clergy- 
men and  biblical  students.  Dr.  Doddridge  has  said  of  it,  that  ne 
"has  received  more  satifaction  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  diffi- 
culties" in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he  "  ever  found  elsewhere, 
or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeds  edit.  p.  37.) 
lie  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lowman's scheme  of  interpretation 
in  his  229th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410 — 111.)  Low  man's 
scheme  of  the  seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  the  late  Rev.  I»;.\  tdj 
Simpson,  in  his  "  Key  to  the  Prophecies"  (p.  582.),  as  more  consistent 
with  history  than  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

198.  Bengelids's  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse; with  his  preface,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  conclusion 
of  it;  and  also  his  marginal  Notes  on  the  text,  which  are  a 
summary  of  the  whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  high 
Dutch,  by  John  Robertson,  M.D.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xviii.  pp  25 — 28.  The  substance  of  Pengi'l's  expository  writings 
on  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  Rev.  John  Wesley's  notes  men- 
tioned in  p   131   No.  12.  of  this  Appendix. 

199.  The  Revelations  translated,  and  explained  throughout, 
with  keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments ;  a  copious  intro- 
duction, argument,  and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooke,  Greek  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  &c.     1789,  8vo. 

"A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done)  "  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  Iliad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey,  may  certainly 
find  whatever  he  pleases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation;  but  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  he  is  qualified  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  Joseph 
Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  false,  mid  erroneous.  Though 
the  author  professes  to  'have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  truth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers?  and  though  he  may  expect  that  it 
will  'flame  like  a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  run.  singeing 
and  Bcorching  wherever  it  touches,'  we  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  receive  from  this  flaming  taper  a  single  ray  to  guide  us 
through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Rev  n  w,  V  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 18.) 

200.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Joannis.  Scripsit  Jo. 
Gothofr.  Eichhorn.     Gottingce,  1792,  9  vols,  small  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhorn  is.  that  the 
R.  \  i  lation  of  Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of 

which  is  the  spiritual  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and 
ui.  \v  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  tins  country,  the  following  abstract  of  his 
scheme  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  lie  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  lour  parts,  \iz.  I.  The  Title  }—S,  The  Prologue 

itself;— It.   The  Drama  its. 'If;— and    I.  The  I'.pilogue. 

i.  The  Tide.  o.  I— 8.) 

!>.  Th.    I'rolo  :m     i.    I  — iii.  22.),  in  which  it  is  staled  that  the  argu- 
ment of  tli.'  drama  belongs  to  the  Christum^ :  Epistles  i"  the 

churches    being   added,  Which  In  the  symbolic  style  of  the  poem 
are  represented   by  the  number  MVI  0 
:(    The   Drama   itself  (iv.  1.—  wit.  ft.)  which  consists  of  a  prelude 
iiinl   three  acts  !  !  ! 
In    the    Prdtldt    (iv.   1.— viii.  5.),   the   scenery    is    prepared    and 

adorned. 
\,  i  i    Jerusalem   is  taken,  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conquered  by  tho 
Christian  Religion,  (vii.  <>■— rii.  17.) 

A.  i   II.  R is  captured;  La.  Paganism  is  subdued  by  the 

Christian  Relis [xi.  Is     a    10 

\,  i  in    The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven;  or  the 
happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  lor  ever,  is 
described,  (sx  11.— xxii.  ft.) 
1    The  I'.pilogue.  (xxii.  6— 21.j 
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a.  Of  the  Angel,  (xxii.  6.) 

b.  Of  Jesus  Christ,  (xxii.  7 — 16.) 

c.  Of  Saint  John,  who  denounces  a  curse  against  those  who  shall 
add  to  or  diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (xxii. 
16 — 20.),  and  concludes  with  an  apostolical  benediction.  (21.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  (we  understand)  was  attacked  and 
refuted  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

201.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations.  By  Bryce  John- 
stone, D.D.     Edinburgh,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing :  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  "  well  calculated  for  general  use,  being 
written  with  great  perspicuity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  strain." 
(Christian  Preacher,  Appendix,  p.  437.) 

202.  Reflections  sur  1' Apocalypse.  Par  E.  Gibetit,  Minister 
de  la  Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St.  Andre  dans  l'lsle  de 
Guernsey.     Guernsey,  1796,  8vo. 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chiefly  fol- 
lowed the  exposition  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

203.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
written  in  the  year  1775.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Bowdler.  2d  edit. 
Bath,  1800,  12mo. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure 
or  inclination  to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 
"  Many  such  readers  will  doubtless  be  found  ;  and  whoever  takes 
up  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  be  edified  by  the  good  sense, 
piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  561.) 

204.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accom- 
panied with  Historical  Testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the 
present  day.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whitaker.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the 
prophecies,  originally  printed  in  1795.  The  author  "  has  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  compelling  the  historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimony,  in 
almost  every  instance  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  chronology, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Whitaker,  he  "  has  succinctly  handled,  and  reasoned  upon  each 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the 
subject,  yet  too  important  not  to  become  a  book  of  reference  and 
authority  to  future  commentators."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  S. 
Pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

205.  Brief  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation 
and  other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times. 
By  Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.     London,  1802,  8vo. 

206.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  of  the  late  Professor  Michaelis ;  with  a  biographical 
chart  of  writers  in  the  early  Christian  church  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappel  Woodhouse,  D.D.     London,  1806,  royal  8vo. 

"  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  "  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the  author's 
understanding,  for  the  most  part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spi- 
ritual, not  a  literal  sense  :  secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken  to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Still  many  difficulties  remain,  and  will  remain  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  (Manuscript  note  of  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  a  presentation  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  library  of  Hartlebury. 
See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxxviii.  part  ii.  p.  702.)  After  such 
commendation,  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns,  contain- 
ing the  Greek  text  of  Griesbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  W.'s  own  translation  from  it,  and  the  authorized  version, 
from  which  he  never  departs  but  when  the  sense  requires  it.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  may  consult  the  British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  190 — 200.  ; 
and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  214—222. 

207.  Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Mr.  Elsley  on  the  Gospels,  aud  Mr.  Slade  on  the 
Epistles.  For  the  Use  of  Students  in  Prophetical  Scripture. 
By  John  Chappel  Woodhouse,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd  upon  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicable 
to  his  present  work,  in  which  piety  and  philology  are  happily  united. 
The  notes  are  partly  abridged  from  his  former  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  are  partly  new  :  the  Greek  text  of  the  original, 
and  the  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted  ;  and  the 
text  of  St.  John,  according  to  the  authorized  English  version,  is 
divided  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
arrangement  and  illustration  of  this  prophetic  book,  the  genuine- 
ness and  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  most  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cated from  the  objections  of  the  late  learned  Professor,  Sir  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  a  preliminary  disquisition.    Although  Dr.  Woodhouse 


offers  his  volume  "  as  a  sequel"  to  the  compilations  of  Messrs.  Els- 
ley and  Slade  (noticed  in  p.  131.  No.  10.  and  p.  135.  No.  79.  supra), 
it  may  be  most  advantageously  consulted  and  studied  as  a  distinct 
work ;  being  sufficiently  critical  for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  perspicuity  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordinary 
readers. 

208.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant :  or  Researches  into  the 
Apocalyptic  Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchro- 
nical.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Thruston,  M.A.  Coventry  and 
London,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Among  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, here  is  one  which  expressly  views  in  it  the  permanency  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  its  prevalence  over  all  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  Christian  world  !  Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  truth  in  what  this  author  urges, 
in  conformity  with  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  posi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  think  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  work,  he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions ;  in  some  of  which  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  follow  him."  (British Critic,  O. S.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.593.  595.) 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet 
of  the  Apocalypse;  in  which  the  number  666  is  satisfactorily 
explained:  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  Daniel's  Vision  of  the 
Ram  and  He-Goat.  By  James  Edward  Clarke.  London,  1814, 
8vo. 

"  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  explanations : 
yet  we  have  read  his  work  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  and 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  additional  light  on  some  of 
the  obscure  subjects  which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  289.) 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  By  William  Cuninghame,  Esq.  London,  1813.  Third 
Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
for  1814,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  163—180.) 

210*.  On  the  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
Dan.  vii.  9. ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  de 
Chesaux  as  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cycles  of  2300  and  1260 
years,  and  their  difference,  1040  years.  By  William  Cuning- 
hame, Esq.     London  and  Edinburgh,  1834,  8vo. 

211.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Ex- 
plained ;  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Schmucker,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  I.  Baltimore, 
1817,  8vo.     [This  work  has  not  been  completed.] 

211*.  Apocalypsis  Grace.  Perpetua  Annotatione  illustrata 
a  Joanne  Henrico  Heinrichs.  Gottingas,  1821.  2  parts  or 
vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  as  a  detached  work,  this  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  forms  part  of  the  Novum  Tcstamentum  Koppianum 
(noticed  in  p.  127.  No.  16.  of  this  Appendix),  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  tenth  volume.  After  Eichhorn,  Grotius,  Hug,  and  other 
modern  continental  critics,  Dr.  Heinrichs  considers  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  sacred  poem  representing,  in  a  dramatic  form  (the  scenery  of 
which  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  prophets),  the  final 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism;  the  three 
cities  of  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem, — or  the  Matron,  the 
Harlot,  and  the  Bride, — being  intended  to  represent  those  three 
systems.  Heinrichs  does  not  adhere  to  the  artificial  divisions  of 
Eichhorn,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  in  page  140. 

212.  M.  T.  Laurmann  Pralectio  de  imaginum  sive  figura- 
rum  poeticarum  in  Apocalypsi  Joannca,  indole  atque  pretio. 
Groningae,  1822,  8vo. 

213.  The  Chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,  investigated  and 
defended.     By  John  Overton.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

214.  A  concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the 
Prophecies  are  fulfilled;  several  of  which  are  interpreted  in  a 
different  way  from  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J. 
R.  Park,  M.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  alto- 
gether a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  relating 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  principle  is  derived  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Dean  Woodhouse,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
column,  to  which  Dr.  Park  acknowledges  his  obligations,  and 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  taken  as  his  guide.  "  This  concise 
exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  useful  outline  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment."  (Eclectic  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

215.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Un 
derstanding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  the 
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Apocalypse.  By  Alexander  Tilloch,  LL.D.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  seven  in  number.  In  the  first  two  Dr. 
Tilloch  has  very  ingeniously,  but  we  think  not  satisfactorily, 
endeavoured  to  snow  that  the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  carliest- 
wrilten  books  of  the  New  Testament;  but  the  weight  of  historical 
evidence  we  have  shown  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work  (see 
pp.  381,  382.)  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  remaining  five  dissertations  contain  many  irij 
observations  on  the  language  and  style  of  this  prophetic  honk. 
'•There  is  much  mgenuitj  displayed  in  these  pages,  and  many 
remarks  occur  in  them  that  are  deserving  pf  consideration  ;  but 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  thai  the  learned  author  has  fre- 
quently ventured  assi  moos  wholly  gratuitous,  in  order  to  support 
a  favourite  hypothesis,  to  which  he  had  obviously  determined  thai 

every  fact  should  be  made  to  bend  i  and  that  he  has  conducted 
many  of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  before  us  in  a  manner  that 
must"  he  pronounced,  by  every  impartial  reader,  not  only  unfair, 
but  in  some  instances  disingenuous."  The  author  "  may  fairly  he 
represented  as  ha\  ing  brought  under  the  nonce  of  biblical  students 
some  v«iy  interesting  topics,  and  he  has  furnished  many  in 
and  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  Ins  Dissertations, 
although,  in  hut  too  many  cases,  he  has  exhibited  them  in  a  crude 
and  unsubstantial  form.  (Eclectic  Review,  J\.  S.  vol.  uiii.  pp. 
343.  300.) 

216.  An  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  St. 
John.     By  Alexander  Smyth.      Washington  City,  1825,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  publication  (who  is  a  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America)  announced  it  in  a  pompous  adver- 
tisement, in  which  he  "certified  on  honour  that  he  had  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  winch,  with  the  exception  of  a 

few  passages  in  the  second  and  third  chapters,  has  never  heell  ap- 
proached by  any  expositor."  The  pamphlet  dor  it  contains  only 
fifty-seven  loosely-printed  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title-page)  is 
published  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  study  ;  and,  as  it  is  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  following  concise  outline  of  its  con- 
tents may  perhaps  >_rrati!y  the  curiosity  id'  the  reader.  Contrary  to 
all  historical  evidence,  he  affirms  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  lathers  until  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century—thai  the  several  passages  which  are  common  to  their 
writings  and  this  book,  are  quotations  from  the  former  by  the  author 
of  the  latter,  and  not  litt  north,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  much  more  masterly  and  perfect  pro- 
duct!  han  the  others,  and   the  world   is  in  a  stale  of  progressive 

improvement,  as  the  rude  hut   precedes  the  splendid  palace  ;    I  iene- 

ral  Smyth's  hook  is  therefore  superior  to  all  the  productions  of  an- 
tiquity!!)— thai  "the  tall  of  the  mystical  liahylon  is,  UNQUESTION- 
ABLY, the  destruction  of  Byzantium  by  the  forces  of  Severua,  in 
the  ireax  \'X>;  and  tins  event  is  the  beacon  which  we  must  keep 
in  view,  while  searching  for  the  other  events,  enigmatically  related 
in  |hie  hook." — that  Iron:,  us,  hishop  of  Lyons,  must  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  wrote  several  hooks,  in  one 
of  which  he  mentioned  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  figured  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium — that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
the  prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Pastor  of  Morula.-, 
and  tin;  more  ancient  Apocalypses,  applied  by  the  writer  to  the 
history  of  his  own  tlliu — and    that    it  is  a  pioUS  forgery,  written  in 

the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge!  The  mystical  number  666  he 
finds  m  tin'  name  of  Decimus  Clodiw  AlbinuB,  although  the  Latin 
numerals  contained  in  that  name  amount  only  to  2318 !  Such  is 
the   outline  of  this    author's    plan,   whose   fallacy,   ignorance,  and 

presumption  have  been  very  severely  arid  deservedly  exposed  in 
the  Literary  Journals  of  North  A nca. 

217.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse;  being 
an  Attempt  to  make  that  portion  of"  Cod's  Word  profitable  to 
the  Generality  of   Readers.      To  which  is  added    a  Brief  Outline 

ol  Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  .Nineteenth  Century,  selected  chiefly  from  the 

best    and    mOSl    approved    Writers  on    the  Subject.      By  tin-   Rev. 

Richard  Mi  miu.     Dublin,  1826,  Bvo. 
•jih.    The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 

Progress,   and    Kail    of   the    Clench    of    Rome;    the    Imposition  ; 

the  Revolution  of  France ;  the  Universal  War;  and  the  Final 
Triumph  of  Christianity.  Being  a  new  Interpretation  by  the 
Rev.  George  Cbolt,  A.M.     Loudon,  ls^y,  8vo. 

Tins  original  and  powerfully  written  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
view  of  the  injuriou  i  onferred 

by  Pratestanti  m  uj the  British  empire,  m  the  successivi 

from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth*  The  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  follows,  adopts  a  plan  different  from  thai  of  all 
its  predecessors.  The  author  considers  the  whole  as  a  fasciculus 
of  prophetic  vi  intervals,  and  relating  to  distinct  por- 

tions ef  providential  history-  The  first  three  chapters  are  eiclu- 
sively  addressed  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Saint  John.  The 
remainder  of  the  \pocalypse  contains  a  general  view  ol  Christum 

History  from  the  rei-u  ol    (  'uustaiitino  to  the  Millennium  (chapters 

vi. — v'u.i;  a  detailed  prediction  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
Europe  tor  her  persecution  of  the  Reformed  church  to  the  Millen- 
nium (Chapters  vm— .\i.,  x\.,  kvL)  ;  a  view  Of  lb«  progress  of  the 
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Romish  Church  from  power  to  persecution,  under  different  aspects 
(chapters  xii. — xiv.);  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy,  the  uni- 
versal war,  the  Millennium,  the  subsequent  brief  apostasy,  the  final 
judgment,  and  the  close  of  the  providential  history  Of  the  world. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  hitherto  been 
conceived  to  be  a  view  of  Mohamtnedism,  Dr.  Crolv  interprets  as 
a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  of  the  atheistic 
war,  in  17lJ3.  A  general  sketch  of  the  leading  event!  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  from  (  (Histamine  to  the  present 
time,  completes  the  volume,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  great 
labour  and  research,  and  which  ahoiunls  with  most  important  his- 
torical inlbrmation. 

219.  Alberti  Christ.  Van  Eldik  Thif.mf.  Commcntatio  de 
Septcm  Epistolis  Apocalypticis.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1827,  4to. 

220.  Initium  Uisputationisdc  Libri  Apocalypseos  Arguinento, 

Scntentia,  ct  Auctore Publico  examini  submittit  Hcnricus 

Engelinus  Weyeus.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

The  first  part  only  of  an  academical  Dissertation  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse: it  discusses  the  hypotheses  of  Grot i us,  Herder,  Kichhorn, 
and  Heinrichs,  respecting  the  author  and  argument  of  this  book. 

221.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Cui.beb.tbok.  London,  1828, 
8vo. 

222.  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin  Johannis,  Excgetieus  et 
Criticus.  Auctore  Gcorgio  Henrico  Augusto  Ewald  Lipsia?, 
1828,  8vo. 

222*.  A  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine; 
being  an  Analysis  of  those  parts  of  that  wonderful  Book,  which 
relate  to  the  General  State  of  the  Christian  Church,  through  all 
the  times  since  it  was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  Signs  of  those 
Times.     By  the  Rev.  Philip  Allwood,  B.D.     London,  1829, 

2  vols.  8vo. 

223.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  commonly  called  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  briefly,  yet  minutely,  Ex- 
plained and  Interpreted,  to  the  xixth  Chapter  inclusive ;  being 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  the  Destruction  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  his 
Saints.  Consisting  of  a  select  Compilation  from  the  most  ap- 
proved and  learned  Commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

224.  A  Treatise  on  the  Millennium ;  in  which  the  prevailing 
Theories  on  that  subject  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  true 
Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  estahlishcd. 
By  George  Bush,  A.M.     New  York,  1832,  12mo. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  is.  that  the 
Millennium  is  past ;  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  having  been 
fulfilled  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  con- 
version of  Constantine  to  the  Christian  faith. 

225.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Keith,  D.D.,  forms  the  chief  part  of  his  "Signs  of  the 
Times,"  noticed  in  No.  17.  p.  100.  supra,  and  another  Original 
Exposition  of  this  Book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  "  Six  Ser- 
mons on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  No.  25.  p.  98. 
supra. 

226.  Explication  Raisonne"e  dc  l'Apocalypsc,  d'aprcs  les  pre- 
cipes de  sa  Composition.    Tar  Philippe  Basskt.    Paris,  1832-33, 

3  tonics,  8vo. 

227.  The  Book  of  the  Unveiling.     London,  1833,  12mo. 


§7.   EXTOSlTOnv   LXCTTOXS     \m>    BZMfOjrS    OB    Tin     scmr- 

TUBES,     AMI     01      HI.  IM  111.11      I'OIIIIONS     TIIKIIKor. 

1,  Hora>  Homiletiea\  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeletons) 

upon    the   Wiioi.i.  Si  iiii-ii   Hi  s.       lis    the   Res .  Charles  Si  v  i.o  \  , 

M.A.     London,  1883,  -1  vols.  8vo. 

2.  A  Popular   Commentary  on   the  Bible,  in    a   Series  of  Ser- 
mons, following,  in    the   Old  Testament,   the   Course  of  the   first 

I,,   ions  at  Morning  and  Evening  Barvice  on  Sundays.    Designed 

l,,r  Parish  Churches,  or  lor  reading  in   Private  Families.      lis  the 

Rev. James  I'm  mi,  B.D.     I Ion,  is-;,  2  vols.  Bvo,  [com- 
prising the  Oi.iiTi.srnii.vr.    This  work  was  never  completed.] 

:).    Practical   Lectures  on  the  Historical  Rooks  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.     Bj   the    Rev.  Henry   Lnn-n,  M.A.     London,   1828, 

I.    Sacred   Biography  :   or,  the  His'ory  of  the  Patriarchs   [and 
part  of  the  llistorv  of  Jesus  Chi  1st]:  being  a  Course  of  Lecture* 

delivered a1  the Scote Church,  London  Wall.  ByHenry  Hi  rrim, 

D.I).      London,    1783,6c.   7  vols.  Svo.;  seventh  edition,   1814, 
b  vols.  8vo.;  also  182G,  2  vols.  Svo. 
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5.  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  de- 
signed to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  chiefly 
from  Internal  Evidence ;  in  three  parts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Graves,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh.  London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Third  edition,  Dublin  and  London,  1829,  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1807:  in  this 
impression  it  is  very  materially  improved,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student. 

6.  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  William  Marsh, 
M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

7.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  inter- 
spersed with  Practical  Reflections,  by  Andrew  Fuller.  2  vols. 
8vo.     London,  1806. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by 
his  able  publications  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Socinian  tenets.  These  "  Expository  Discourses,"  which 
are  short,  and  fifty-eight  in  number,  were  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  to  Mr.  Fuller's  congregation  at  Kettering.  "The  author 
selects  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise 
exposition  of  its  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few 
practical  reflections,  and  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The 
paragraphs  are  not  inserted  at  length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial 
and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical  remark  must  not  be 
expected,  nor  must  the  reader  be  surprised  if  he  often  meet  with  a 
trite  and  obvious  reflection :  but  we  will  venture  to  promise  him, 
much  more  frequently,  a  manly,  judicious,  and  useful  train  of 
observation,  expressed  in  simple  and  vigorous  language."  (Eclectic 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  J.  Rudge,  D.D. 
London,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lectures  upon  some  Important  Passages  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  By  Henry  Thomas  Austen,  M.A.  London,  1820, 
8vo. 

10.  A  Series  of  Sermons  illustrating  the  History  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bassett,  M.A. 
London,  1822,  2  vols.  12mo. 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records 
of  the  Creation,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D.,  Doncllan  Lecturer  for  the 
Year  1824.     London  and  Dublin,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  design  of  these  elaborate  lectures  is,  "  to  connect  the  biblical 
records  of  the  creation,  as  closely  as  their  language  and  arrange- 
ment admit,  with  physical  science;  and  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  arises  out  of  the  comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of 
their  author."  Many  important  geological  facts  are  adduced,  which 
concur  to  the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

12.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1828,  12mo. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  John  Davies. 
Bath,  1823,  12mo. 

14.  The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and  illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Close, 
A.M.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

15.  The  Christian  Exodus:  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  practically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.A.    London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

16.  Davidica.  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  David,  King  of  Israel.  By  Henry  Thompson, 
M.A.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  George  Lawson, 
D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1812,  2  vols.  12mo. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1805,  12mo. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  G.  Lawson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  12mo. 

20.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  By  the  late 
George  Lawson,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1821,  2  vols.  12mo. 

"These  works  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  pious  and  sensible, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  salutary  admonition  and  instruction. 
There  is  rarely  any  thing  of  a  critical  nature  to  be  found  in  them, 
which  indeed  was  not  the  writer's  object;  but  they  every  where 
discover  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  human 
heart,  and  a  deep  concern  to  profit  the  reader.  The  style  is  plain, 
and  the  illustrations  [are]  generally  very  brief."  (Orme's  Biblioth. 
Biblica,  p.  287.) 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Ewart,  M.A.     London,  1822-26,  3  vols.  8vo. 

22.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Explanatory,  Cri- 
tical, and  Devotional,  intended  chiefly  to  aid  private  Christians 
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in  the  enlightened  perusal  of  Compositions,  in  which  the  national 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  personal  experience  of  David  are 
often  blended  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Mori  son,  D.D.     London,  1832,  3  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Horsley's  posthumous  work  on  the  Book  of  Psalms 
(which  has  been  noticed  in  page  120.  of  this  Appendix)  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblical  critic,  while  the 
well-known  and  splendid  commentary  of  Bishop  Home  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  partake  too  much  of  the  systematically  pro- 
phetic and  mystical  interpretation ;  Dr.  Morison  has  performed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Christians,  as  well  as  to  critical 
students  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is  in  every  respect  de- 
serving of  commendation.  Adhering  strictly  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  either  its 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  The  authorized  version  is  pro- 
perly retained,  and  the  exposition  follows  each  successive  verse; 
while  the  critical  notes,  often  very  instructive,  are  commodiously 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Dr.  Morison  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal 
Obligations  of  Life  ;  in  which  some  important  topics  of  Christian 
Ethics,  not  commonly  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  are  concisely  ex- 
plained and  earnestly  enforced  on  Christian  principles  and  motives. 

23.  The  Portraiture  of  the  Christian  Penitent :  a  Course  of 
Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Coet- 
logan,  M.A.     London,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

24.  Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bull. 
London,  1824,  8vo. 

25.  Sermons  on  the  Ninety-first  Psalm.     London,  1826,  8vo« 

26.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
Psalm.     By  Thomas  Manton,  D.D.     London,  1681,  folio. 

27.  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXIX.  By  the  Rev.  Charlea 
Bridges.     London,  1827,  12mo. 

28.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Psalm.  By  John  Owen,  D.D.  London,  1669,  4to.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

29.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Penitential  Psalms.  By  Edward 
Bekens,  M.A.     Oxford,  1823,  12mo. 

30.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Ralph 
Ward  law,  D.D.     Glassgow  and  London,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"This  is  a  very  elegant  Commentary  on  an  exceedingly  difficult 
portion  of  Scripture."     (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p.  459.) 

31.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Robert  Mac- 
culloch,  D.D.     London,  1791-1805,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas- 
toral labours  by  Dr.  M.,  who  was  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. "  They  contain  many  ingenious  elucidations  of  the  text, 
and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.  The  author  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  investigate  his  original  design  ;  he  marks  distinctly 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  prophecies,  and  explains,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  division,  its  peculiar  object."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S 
vol.  xx.  p.  226.)  Dr.  Macculloch  has  made  great  use  of  Vitringa's 
elaborate  commentary  on  Isaiah. 

32.  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By  F.  A. 
Cox,  LL.D.    London,  1833, 12mo.    Second  edition,  1834, 12mo. 

33.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  in  Sermons.  By 
George  Abbot,  D.D.     London,  1613,  4to. 

34.  Lectures  upon  Jonas.  By  John  King,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.     London,  1618,  4to. 

35.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  with  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  &c. 
&c.     By  John  Hetlin,  D.D.     London,  1749.  1761.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the  interpretation  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  second  part  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  several  Epistles.  "  This  interpretation,  though  far  from  being 
elegant,  appears  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  accurate  and  judicious, 
and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  the  original.  The 
whole  contains  evident  marks  of  soiid  judgment,  critical  skill,  and 
considerable  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  small  tincture  of  mysticism;  and  according- 
ly we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  that  the  author 
was  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and  was 
styled  by  some  the  mystic  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
xxv.  p.  33.) 

36.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Comments,  being  a 
Series  of  Short  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament.  By  a  Clergy- 
man.    Dublin  and  London,  1829-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  James 
Bennett.  London,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo.  Another  edition  in  2 
vols.  8vo. 
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38.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Makk,  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to 
assist  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  By 
lohn  Bird  Bum  WEB,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  London,  1831-32, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  promote  and  to  assist 
family  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  famishing  a  book  containing 
such  explanations  and  reflections  as  might  naturally  occur  to  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  and  the  practical  exposi- 
tors. .Many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  published  with  the 
same  object  in  view  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cheater. 
Most  of  these,  however,  from  the  length  of  the  reflections  have  in 
a  great  degree,  on  that  account,  become  unlit  for  reading  to  a  fa- 
mily, where  brevity  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Sumner  is  free  from  this  blemish.  Great  skill  has 
been  shown  m  the  division  of  the  chapters,  which  are  of  so  rami- 
nient  a  length  that  one  or  more  may  be  taken  at  a  reading,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  while  the  pauses  are  such  as  seem  natural 
to  "the  reader's  train  of  thought."  (British  Critic,  April,  1832,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  366,  367.)  "  It  is  impossible  seriously  to  read  these  lectures 
without  becoming  acquainted  both  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  life."  (Christian  Observer, 
June,  1831,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  352.) 

39.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for 
the  daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestoxe, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  [containing  the  Four  Gospels.]    London,  1833,  8vo. 

"  The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  com- 
mentary a  lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The 
explanatory  matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the 
text,  exactly  two  pages;  such  topics  being  selected  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  family 
worship.  All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all 
learned  discussions  are  carefully  avoided  ;  while  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most 
part  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  are 
kept  steadily  in  view."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1832,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  280.) 

40.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  years  1798, 
1799,  1800,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Point; is, 
Bishop  of  London.  London,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  1823,  in  1  vol. 
8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  sufficiently 
Bttesl  how  highly  they  are  esteemed.  "They  are"  indeed  "calcu- 
lated alike  to  do  good  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  aged 
as  will  as  the  inexperienced,  the  grave  and  the  reflecting,  the  gay 
and  the  thoughtless.  They  are  learned  without  ostentation,  pious 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  argumentative  without  pedan- 
try, and  perspicuous  without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and 
diction."     (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  306.) 

41.  Sermons  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porteus. 
By  Thomas  Bakeh,  M.A.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

42.  An  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam.  London, 
1805,  2  vols.  l2mo.  ;   1822,  in  1  volume,  8vo. 

43.  Explanatory  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew.    By  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  M.A.      London,  1832, 12mo. 

44.  Expositions  and  Sermons  upon  the  first  ten  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  Chris- 
topher Huikw i.     London,  1659,  4to. 

45.  The  Catcchist's  Manual,  and  Family  Lecturer  :  being  an 
Arrangement  and  Explanation  of  Bt  Mask's  Gospel,  for  pur- 
poses of  Missionary  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hivns.  M.A.  [now  D.D.],  Oxford,  1829,  8vo. 

46.  Lectures  nn  the  Gospel  of  st.  .1cm  v.  as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.D. 
[now  Bishop  of  London.]     London,  1823,  12mo. 

47.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitmann,  M.A.  Lon- 
doxt,  1-22,  8vo. 

48.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
By  Charles  Abel  Moysly,  D.D.   Oxford  and  London,  1823,  8vo. 

49.  Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  By  John 
Biikwstk.h.      London,  1822,  8vo. 

50.  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry  ;  a  course  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  London, 
J832,  8vo. 

51.  Nine  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blunt,  A.M.     London,  1829,  12mo. 

52.  Lectures  on  the   Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explanatory  and 


practical.    By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  2d  edition.   London,  1805, 
8vo. 

53.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  delivered  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  daring  Lent,  in  the 
Years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  Illustrated  with  maps.  By 
John  Bkewstek,  M.A.  London,  1807.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second 
edition.     London,  1831,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

Both  these  authors  profess  to  imitate  the  Bishop  of  London's 
(Porteus)  excellent  Lectures  on  Si.  Matthew's  Gospel.  By  a  mere 
comparison  of  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lei  Hires  must  lie 
more  slight  and  cursory  ihan  those  of  Mr.  Brewster;  the  one  I. emu' 
'  e  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Slack's  lectures  "contain 
little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  in 
other  words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  remarks  in 
his  book  but  what  are  so  extremely  plain  and  obvious,  that  they 
seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to  paper,  much  less  to  the 
press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  different  style.  He  is  lull 
of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  ami  divines  of  various  ages;  and 
his  own  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  just.  Mr.  B  s 
lectures  may  be  lastly  recommended,  as  approaching  much  more 
nearly  to  the  model  which  both  undertook  to  imitate,  and  as  not 
only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  attracth  e."  British  Critic,  O.  S 
vol.  xxx.  pp.  133,  131.  136.  See  also  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  u 
p.  408.) 

54.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  John  Dick, 
D.D.     Glasgow,  2d  edition,  1822,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  volumes,  which 
were  published  at  different  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantageously 
known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible  and  well-written  essay  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked,  that  his  discussion  of  the 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "is  fully  cal- 
culated to  establish  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  holy  religion, 
and  furnishes  them  with  some  excellent  practical  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  their  moral  conduct.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cheerfully 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  public." 
(Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  438.  440.)  The  same  critics 
(vol.  v.  part  ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  collectively, 
observe,  that  they  contain  altogether  a  useful  illustration  of  many 
important  passages  of  the  Acts;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  and 
orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  The 
second  edition  of  these  Lectures  has  been  carefully  revised. 

55.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester  [now  of 
London].     London,  1829,  8vo. 

To  these  very  valuable  lectures  is  annexed  a  new  edition  of 
the  five  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Si.  John  (No.  46.);  and  in  an 
appendix  is  subjoined  Dr.  Tucker's  "  Brief  and  Dispassionate  V  ten 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  Trinitarian,  Arum,  and  Socinian 
Systems." 

56.  Discourses  on  Passages  selected  from  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Henry  Thompson,  D.D.  London, 
1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  these  expository  discourses  is.  from  select  pa 
in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  mark  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  the  qualifications,  labours,  and  BUCCess  of  the 
first  propagators  of  Christianity:  and  llus  design  the  author  has 
successfully  accomplished,  for  an  analysis  of  the  volume,  with  a 
well-merited  commendation  of  its  execution,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Kdinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  June,  1823,  pp.  401 — 109. 

57.  Jo.  Alphonsi  Tihuetini  in  Paulli  Apostoli  ad  Romakos. 
Epistola'  capita  prion  nndecim  Prelectionea  critic®,  theologies, 
ct  concionatoriffi.     Lausanne,  1741,  4to. 

These   lectare8,   which    were   first    published    after   the   author's 

death,  are  also  to  be  (bund  in  the  second  volume  of  Turretin's 
ooUective  works,  pruned  .-ii  Leuwerden,  in  1775,  in  quarto.  They 
are  truly  excellent.  The  prolegomena  discuss,  with  great  ability, 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  place  whence  tl  was 
written,  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Komi-,  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Si.  Paul's  epistles  raneraHy,  and  of  that  to  the  U tos 

m  particular;  the  controversies  agitated  at  thai  time,  and  various 
other  topics  which  are  necessary  to  the  nuht  understanding  of  that 
epistle. 

58.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  si.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ex- 
planatory and  practical.  By  Richard  Stack,  I'D.  Dublin, 
1806,  8vo. 

59.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Roman*;  By  the  Rev.  John  Far,  AJ3.  London, 
L816,  Bvo. 

60.  Paulus  Parochi.lis;  or,  a    Plain   and    Practical   View  of 

the  Object,  Alignment*,  and  Connectioo  d  Bt  Paul's  Bpistle  to 

the  Romans:  in  ■  Series  of  Ben is.  adapted  to  Country  Con- 

gregations,   By  the  Rev.  VVm.  Lisle  Bowlbs,    Bath,  1*26,  8vo. 
ill.     Lectures  on  Bt  Paul's  Bpistle  to  the  Romans.     By  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Motskt,  D.D.     [Bath,]  1830,  8vo. 
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62.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  By  David 
Ritchie,  D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1831.     2  vols.  8vo. 

63.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  a  series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parky, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua.     London,  1832,  12mo. 

"The  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  Epistle   to   the   Romans,  by  tracing  the  connection  of  its 

various  parts  in  an  easy  and  familiar  exposition But  though 

the  author  has  mainly  endeavoured  to  render  his  work  useful  and 
attractive  to  general  readers,  who  have  little  opportunity  for  con- 
sulting more  elaborate  expositions,  he  has  not  altogether  neglected 
the  wants  of  the  student  or  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.  Readers 
of  this  class  will  find  considerable  information  in  the  notes  attached 
to  each  successive  lecture;  and  the  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and 
remarks  on  certain  leading  terms,  contained  in  the  appendix,  afford 
ample  matter  to  the  more  advanced  theologian."  (Christian  Re- 
membrancer, May,  1832,  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

64.  An  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  Also,  five  Lectures  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
same.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Maitland,  B.A.   London,  1831,  8vo. 

65.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

"  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
the  conviction  that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one,  all  whose 
faculties  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  this  or  any  exposition  of  the 
Epistle   to   the   Romans   should    meet   with    the   unqualified    and 

unanimous  assent  of  the  critical  or  theological  world Of 

the  work  before  us,  how;ever,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  it  exem- 
plifies, in  almost  every  page,  that  holy  earnestness,  that  ardent 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  all  pastoral  teaching  and  ministration."  (British  Critic  for 
January,  1834,  vol.  xv.  p.  96.) 

66.  Discourses,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  J.  Jarroji. 
Wisbech,  1827,  12mo. 

66*.  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Lothian.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

67.  Lectures  upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Piiilippians.  By  Henry  Airy,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     London,  1618,  4to. 

68.  Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians.     By  the  Rev.  John  Acaster.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

68*.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  By  Manton  Eastburn,  M.A. 
New  York,  1833,  8vo. 

69.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  in  a  course  of  Eight  Sermons; 
including  an  Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.A. 
London,  1816,  Svo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  little  work  see  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1816,  vol.  xv.  pp.  524—534. 

70.  Discourses,  Practical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.     By  Thomas  Watson.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

70*.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews ;  shewing  the  Harmony  between  the  Mysteries,  Doctrines, 
and  Morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  M.A.     8v0. 

These  valuable  lectures  form  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  "The 
Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous  Works"  of  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 

71.  Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude.     By  William  Muir,  D.D.     Glasgow,  1822,  8vo. 

72.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocalypse,  interspersed 
with  Practical  Reflections.  By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller. 
London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty-one  discourses 
delivered  in  the  years  1809  and  1810,  after  undergoing  several  re- 
visions, was  finished  by  the  learned  author,  a  short  time  only  before 
his  decease.  "There  is  however  but  little  novelty  in  the  work, 
but  little  to  gratify  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  age,  or  to  elucidate 
the  unfulfilled  and  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The 
general  outline  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its 
various  ramifications  are  marked  with  that  precision  which  was 
common  to  the  writer ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  extreme  of  modesty 
and  diffidence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pass  the  usual  bounda- 
ries of  thought  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  specu- 
lation." (Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of 
Mr.  F.'s  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work.  (pp. 
250—200.) 


73.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the 
substance  of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  parish  church 
of  Olney,  Bucks.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett.     London, 

1821,  8vo. 

This  work  "  affords  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author's]  "  piety, 
good  sense,  and  industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies, 
whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to  be  so,  are  mostly  supported  by 
venerable  authorities:  and  where  he  differs  from  them,  it  is  with 
due  modesty  and  candour."     (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  396.) 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  [Expository]  Comment  upon  the  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  throughout  the  year.  By 
George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  London,  1705— 
1708,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions. 

75.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  B.D.  London,  1832, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

76.  Practical  Discourses  upon  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  By  Offspring  Blackall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
London,  1717,  8  vols.  8vo. 

77.  Several  Sermons  upon  the  Fifth  of  St.  Matthew  ;  being 
Part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Anthony  Horneck., 
D.D.     Third  Edition.     London,  1717,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  discourses  were  published  after  the  author's  death  by  Dr. 
Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Horneck.  The  bishop's  character  of  the  writings  published  by 
himself,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  Sermons  on  Matt.  V.  "  There 
is  a  great  vein  of  piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  them: 
they  savour  of  the  primitive  simplicity  and  zeal,  and  are  well 
fitted  to  make  men  better."     (Life,  p.  xxxix.) 

-  78.  Christian  Blessedness  ;  or,  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitudes 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  Norris.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  8vo. 

"  Norris  is  a  fine  writer  for  style  and  thought,  and  commonly 
just."     (Dr.  Waterland's  Advice  to  Students,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  320.) 

79.  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in 
the  Vth,  Vlth,  and  Vllth  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  ex- 
plained :  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  in  diverse  Sermons 
and  Discourses.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  James  Blair,  M.A.  London,  1722, 
5  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1740,  with  a  recom- 
mendatory Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland. 

"  His  Commentary  on  Matt.  v. — viii.  is  the  best  extant. — He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  soli- 
citously avoided  all  unkind  and  contemptuous  reflections  on  his 
brethren. — He  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms 
to  common  capacities,  and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Scripture  in  the  application  of  them."  (Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  438.) 

80.  Sermons  sur  le  Discours  de  notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ 
sur  la  Montagne.  Par  feu  M.  Jean  Scipion  Vernede.  Amster- 
dam, 1779,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

"  His  Sermons  on  the  Mount  are  recommended,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  extent,  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of 
evangelical  morals,  and  the  force  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
produced.  They  contain  many  useful  and  pious  observations." 
(Cobbin's  French  Preacher,  p.  560.) 

81.  Lectures  upon  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By 
James  Brewster.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  Svo. 

This  volume  "  contains  a  statement  of  Christian  morality,  always 
clear,  generally  judicious,  and  sometimes  discriminating,  traced  up 
to  Christian  principles,  and  followed  up  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, at  once  calculated  to  convict  the  reader  of  his  deficiencies, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  author's  statement." 
(Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  780.) 

82.  Forty-five  Expository  and  Practical  Lectures  on  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Good. 
London,  1829,  Svo. 

83.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  A  Course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John. 
From  the  French  of  Beausobre.     By  Henry  Cotes.     London, 

1822,  8vo. 

"  These  Discourses  are  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Sermons  of  M.  de  Beausobre. 
They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Who  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  leading  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  discourses  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  Saviour's  miracles, — the  resurrection  of  Lazarus."  (Author's 
Preface ) 

84.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  Charity,  above  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  as  they  are  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
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[Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Matthew  Hole,  D.D. 
Oxford,  1725,  8vo. 

Besides  this  volume,  Dr.Hole  also  wrote  six  volumes  of  Discourses 
on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  are  very  rarely 
lo  be  obtained  complete),  and  two  volumes  on  the  Catechism.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  good  Bense  and  sober  piety. 

85.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  great  Duty  of  Charity  [an 
Exposition  of  1  Cor.  xiii.].  By  Richard  Crossings,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8vo. 

8G.  Explication  des  Caracteres  de  la  Charite'  scion  St.  Paul 
dans  sa  premiere  Epitre  aux  Coriiithiens,  ch.  XIII.  [Par 
Jacques  Joseph  DceUBT.]     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  few  trilling  verbal  corrections,  of  an  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  1  Cor.  XIII.  which  Hist  appeared  in  the  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  winch  is  sometimes  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Fenelon,  Archbishop  ofCambray.  An  English  transla- 
tion was  published  at  London.  intituled  '-The  Characters  and  Pro- 
phets of  True  Charity  displayed."     By  J.  B.  de  Trevals. 

87.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  With  Prayers,  annexed  to  each  Discourse.  By  Francis 
Bragg k,  B.D.     London,  1702-4,  2  vols.  8vo. 

88.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  By  Francis  Brauge,  B.D.  London,  1702-6,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

89.  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  William  Donn,  LL.D. 
London,  1757,  4  vols.  8vo.       Second  edition,  1809,  4  vols.  8vo. 

90.  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  .Miracles  of  his  Holy  Gospel.  With  occasional  Illustrations. 
By  Charles  Bi  lklev.     London,  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. 

91.  A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Parables  and  Allegorical 
Writings  in  general.  By  Andrew  Grat,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo.     Second  edition,  1814,  8vo. 

This  "  Delineation  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  will  enable  him  lo  comprehend  their 
full  force  ami  meaning.  The  author  has  explained  and  illustrated 
them  with  perspicuity,  and  pointed  out  the  several  important  in- 
structions thai  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  I960 

92.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles.  By  William  BengoCoLL- 
ter,  D.D.     London,  1812,  8vo. 

93.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Parables.  By  William  Bengo  Coll- 
ter,  D.D.     London,  1815,  8vo. 

91.  Sermons  on  the  Parables.  By  John  Farrer,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1809,  8vo. 

95.  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Edward  Grinfield,  M.A.     London,  1819,  8vo. 

96.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Kenzie.]  Vol.  I.  London,  1822,  8vo.,  and 
numerous  subseepjent  editions.     Vol.  II.  London,  1823,  8vo. 

97.  Lectures  on  Miracles  selected  from  the  New  Testament. 
[By  Mary  Jane  M'Kenzie.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

98.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  showing  their 
Connection  with  his  Ministry,  their  Prophetic  Character,  and 
their  Gradual  Developement  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  With 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Bailey,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

99.  Discourses  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  James  Knight, 
M.A.     London,  1839, 

100.  Discourses  on  the  principal  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By 
the  Rev.  Janus  Knight,  M.A.     London,  1831,  8vo. 


§7.    TREATISI.S    (IV     III!  ONI  ll.lVi;    Till,    contradictions 
alleged   to    exist    in    Tin.    sciui-ri  itr.s. 

1.  Michaeus  Walthkki    Barmonia  Biblica;   sive   brevis  el 

plana  c -ilmtio  locoTum  Vetera  et  Novi  Testamenti,  adparen- 

ter  sihi  contradicentium.     Nbribergs,  1684,  4to. ;   L696|  folia 

This  work  lirst  appeared  at  Btrashurgb  (Argentorati)  in  1636, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  German]  i  the  edition  ol  1696 
is  reputed  to  be  the  best  and  most  correct  Walther't  Harmonia 
Biblica  is  ii  umk  ni  considerable  learning  and  industry,  which 
illustrates  many  difficult  passage!  with  great  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unn  Dented  the  number  ol  leemingly  con 

tradiciory   passages;  b  defect  which   ii  common   to  most  oi   the 
writen  of  nil  i 

2.  Christiani  Matthtsj  Antilogia  Biblica);  si\c  Concilia- 
tiones  Dictorum  Bcriptune  Sacra,  in  speciem   inter  se  pugiuuv 


tium,  secundum  seriem  loeorum  theologicorum  in  ordinem  re- 
dacts?.    Hamburgi,  1500,  4to. 

3.  Symphonia  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum  ;  in  qua,  online 
chronologico,  Loci  Sacra  Scriptural  specie  tenus  contradicentes 

conciliantur,  ut  et  ad  qmBStiones  dilliciliores  chronologicas  et  alias 
\  etc  lis  Tcstamenti  respondetur,  in  duas  partes  divisa.  Auctore 
D.  M.  Johannes  Schakimo,  Scoto-Britanno,  Andreapolitano,  pas- 
tore.     Geneva?,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible:  wherein  above  two  thousand 
seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.     By  J.  T.     London,  1G56,  8vo. 

5.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.  By  J.  P.  and  T[ho- 
mas]  M[an].     London,  1662,  folio. 

6.  Johannis  Thabdsi  Conciliatorum  Biblicum.  Amstcloda- 
mi,  1648,  12mo.     Londini,  1663,  folio. 

The  last  is  reputed  lo  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  to  be 
considerably  enlarged.  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  \ew  Testaments.  Tin'  remark  before  made. 
on  Walther's  Harmonia  Biblica,  is  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Man's 
work,  to  the  Conciliatiorum  Biblicum  ofThaddsus,  and  also  to 

7.  The  Dividing  of  the  Hooff:  or  Seeming  Contradictions 
throughout  Sacred  Scriptures  distingiiisb'd,  resolv'd,  and  apply 'd, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  feeble,  doubtfull,  and 
weake,  in  wavering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soul  (by  prayer 
and  spirituall  application)  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  onely  David's-Key  to  unlock  the  cabinet  of 
Jacob's  God,  to  fetch  out  that  secret  why  he  should  lay  his  hands 
thus  crosse  when  he  gave  his  children  this  blessimr.  Helpfull  to 
every  household  of  faith.  By  William  Stheat,  M.A.  London, 
1654,4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  found  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  w  here 
it  is  marked  as  both  rare  and  curious.  It  is  noticed  here  merely 
to  put  the  student  on  his  guard  not  to  purchase  it.  The  critical 
information  it  contains  is  uery  meagre  ;  and  the  quaint  title-page, 
which  we  have  copied,  sufliciently  indicates  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  the  author. 

8.  Joannis  Pontasii  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  sibi  constans  : 
seu  Dilliciliores  Sacra  Scripturce  Loci,  in  Speciem  secum  pug- 
nantes,  juxta  sanctorum  ecclesice  sanctse  patrum  celeberrimorum- 
que  theologorum  sentcntiam  conciliati.     Parisiis,  1698,  4to. 

M.  Pontas  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  casuistical 
theology.  His  design  in  this  publication  was  to  have  reconciled 
all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  Scriptures;  but  he  proceeded 
no  farther  than  through  the  Pentateuch  ll  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able learning  and  research. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture  ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
various  passages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Andrew  Fuller.     London,  1817,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  trad  contains  fifty-five  judicious  observations 
on  so  many  apparently  contradictory  texts  of  Scripture.  They  were 
originally  written  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  private  individual 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  designed  to 
reconcile  apparently  contradictory  Passages.  By  James  Haytcr 
Cox.     London,  1823,  8vo. 


§  8.  principal  collections  or  v ARiors  essays  ash  com- 
mentaries ON  IIETACHEI)  PORTIONS  ol  Till;  SC  II  I  !•  I  I  II  I  -. 
AND  OlISEHVATIONS  ON  THE  SC  II I  I'll  It  1-.  1  111  T 1  <  11,1'IUIO- 
LOG1CAL,   AND     MISCELLANEOUS. 

[i.]   Collections  of  various  Essay;  ami  Commentaries  on  de- 
tached  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Bibliotheca  Hutorico-Pbjlofogico-Theologica.  Brenw, 
1719-26.      Classes  VIII.  in   Hi  tomis,  8vo. 

2.  Mus  ■urn  Historico-Philologico-Tlicolo^icum.  Jircina-.  1738 
-29,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

:t.  Bibliotheca  Bremen  is  Nova,  Bistorico-Pbilologico-Theolo- 
gica.     Brems,  1760  66,  8  tomis,  Bvo. 

4.  Bibliotheca,  Hagana,  Bltoricc-PbJJologico-Theologica,  ad 
continuationem  Bibliotheca  Bramensis  Novsj,  construeta  a  Nko* 

lao   BaRKKT.       II 1768     il.  6  tomis.  Hvo. 

6.  Museum  Baganum,  Butoricc-Pbildogico-Theologictun, 
a  Nicolao  Babkxi  editum.     Bags  I  'omiiuni,  1771-80,  l  lomis, 

Mil. 

8.  Symbols  Literaria  Bagansj,  a  Nicolao  I!u.km.  IIaga>, 
Comitum,  1777-81.     Classes  II.  in  •'■  fiudculis,  8vo. 


Sect.  III. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
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7.  Bibliotheca  Historico-Philologica-Theologica  [a  Theodore 
Hasseo  etFrcderico  Adolpho  Lampe,  edita].  Amstelodami,  1724- 
25,  8  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  Miscellanea  Duisburgensia,  ad  incrementum  Rei  Literaris, 
prscipue  vero  Eruditionis  Theologies  publicata  [cura  Danielis 
Geruesii].     Amstelodami  et  Duisburgi,  1735-36,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

9.  Miscellanea  Groningana  in  Miscellaneorum  Duisburgen- 
sium  Continuationem,  publicata  a  Daniele  Gerdesio.  Amstelo- 
dami, Duisburgi,  et  Gronings,  1736-45,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

10.  Symbol®  Literaris,  ex  Haganis  facta?  Duisburgenses 
curante  Joanne  Petro  Beiig.  Hag33  Oomitum,  1783-86,  2  tomis, 
8vo. 

1 1 .  Tempe  Helvetica,  Dissertationes  atque  Observationes  The- 
ologicas,  Philologicas,  Criticas,  Historicas,  exhibens.  Tiguri, 
1735-46,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

12.  Museum  Helveticum,  ad  juvandas  Literas  in  publicos 
usus  apertum,  Tiguri,  1746-52.  Particular  XXIV.  in  7  tomis, 
8vo. 

13.  Commentationes  Theological,  edits  a  Jo.  Casp.  Velthtj- 
sen,  C.  Theoph.  Kuinoel,  et  Geo.  Alex.  Rcperti.  Lipsis, 
1794-99,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  capital  collection  of  critical  tracts  (in 
which  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  particularly  illus- 
trated) is  now  exceedingly  scarce  on  the  continent.  A  supplement 
to  it  was  published  by  Messieurs  Pott  and  Ruperti,  at  Helms  tad  t, 
entitled,  Sylloge  Commentalionum  Theologicarum,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
1800—1807. 

14.  Commentationes  Theologies.  Ediderunt,  E.  F.  C.  Rosen- 
muller,  G.  L.  H.  Fuldner,  et  F.  V.  D.  Maurer.  Lipsis, 
1825-32,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

15.  The  Classical  Journal,  Svo.  London,  1810-29,  40  vols. 
8vo.  with  Indexes. 

Though  principally  devoted  to  classical  literature,  biblical  criti- 
cism forms  an  important  article  in  its  journal ;  and  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 

16.  The  Biblical  Repertory  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  By  Charles  Hodge,  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.     Princeton  and  New  York,  1825-28,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholars,  both  British  and  con- 
tinental. The  subjects  discussed  are — the  Criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  Ancient  Versions,  Critical  Editions,  the  Interpretation  and 
Literary  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Exe- 
getical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scripture,  Biographical 
Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  Accounts  of  the  most  important  Bibli- 
cal Works,  &c. 

17.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  edited 
by  an  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton  and  its  vicinity. 
Philadelphia,  1830-33,  Vols.  I.— V.  8vo.  [This  work  is  still  m 
progress.] 

18.  The  Biblical  Repertory,  conducted  by  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.     Andover,  1831-34,  Vols.  I.— IV.  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  "  Biblical  Repertory"  is  also  in  progress.  As 
its  name  imports,  it  is  a  collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  of  perma- 
nent value,  original  and  translated  (especially  from  the  writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics);  which  relate  principally 
to  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 

19.  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen  [of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America].  Vol.  I.  New  York,  1829, 
8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  continued,  consists  chiefly  of 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  critics  ;  against  the  neolo- 
gian  tenets  published  by  some  of  whom  the  translators  have  sup- 
plied their  readers  with  satisfactory  antidotes.  G.  Michaelis,  Storr 
the  elder,  Tittmann,  Eichhorn,  and  Gesenius,  are  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  of  this  volume  have  been  derived. 


[ii.]    Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  Abrf.sch,  Animadversiones  ad  ^Eschylum  ;  acce- 
dunt  Adnotationes  ad  qusdam  Loca  Novi  Testamenti.  Medio- 
burgi,  1743,  2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Cornelii  Adami  Observationes  Theologico-Philologics : 
quibus  plurima  Sacri  Codicis  Novi  Testamenti  prssertim,  Loca 
ex  moribus  et  ritibus  diversarum  gentium  illustrantur.  Gron- 
ingse, 1710,  4to. 


3.  Cornelii  Adami  Exercitationes  Exegetics  de  Israelis  in 
JDgypto  Multiplicationc  et  Oppiessione ;  Nativitate  et  Institu- 
tione  Mosis  in  Sapientia  -Egyptiorum:  Conversione  sancti  Pauli 
aliorumque  magnorum  peccatorum ;  malisque  Roms  pagans  et 
hodierns  Moribus.  Accedunt  Scholia  ad  decern  loca  ex  Actis 
Apostolorum.     Gronings,  4to. 

Walchius  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  erudition  of  both  these 
publications.     (Bibl.  Theol.  Select,  vol.  iv.  p.  33G.) 

4.  Joannis  Alberti  Observationes  Philologies  in  SacrosNovi 
Foederis  Libros.     Lugd.  Bat.  1725,  8vo. 

5.  Joannis  Alberti  Periculum  Criticum  :  in  quo  loca  quse- 
dam cum  Veteris  ac  Novi  Foederis,  turn  Hesychii  et  aliorum, 
illustrantur,  vindicantur,  emendantur.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1737,  8vo. 

6.  Caroli  Aurivillii  Dissertationes  ad  Sacras  Literas  et 
Philologiam  Orientalem  Pentinentes.     Gottingen,  1790,  8vo. 

7.  Miscellanea  Sacra  ;  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scripture 
History  of  the  Apostles  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critical 
Essays — 1.  On  the  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2.  On  the  Dis 
tinction  between  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren  :  3.  On  the  Time 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles :  4.  On  the  Apostoli 
cal  Decree,  &c.  &c.  [By  John  Shute,  Viscount  Barringtox.] 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additions  and  corrections.  London, 
1770,  3  vols.  8vo.  Also  in  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend's  edition  of 
Viscount  Barrington's  Collective  Works.  London,  1828,  in  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  generally  allowed.  Dr.  Benson  ac- 
knowledged himself  much  indebted  to  it  in  his  history  of  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  in  some  other  of  his  works. 

8.  Jo.  Hermanni  Bknner  Otia  Sacra,  de  Divinis  quibusdam 
Oraculis  occupata.     Gisss,  1736,  8vo. 

9.  The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.     London,  1737,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  "  gives  many  well-chosen  instances  of  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  that  have 
been  accounted  solecisms.  They  illustrate  the  beauty  of  many 
others,  and  contain  good  observations  on  the  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses,  by  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  often  obscured.'" 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

10.  Zacharis  Bogan  Homerus  *EjZpcuga>v  ;  sive  Comparatio 
Homeri  cum  Scriptoribus  Sacris,  quoad  normam  loquendi. 
Oxonii,  1658,  8vo. 

In  the  preface  to  this  learned  work  the  author  states  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  sacred  writers 
and  their  opinions  and  Homer,  but.  simply  between  their  idioms  and 
ways  of  speaking.  The  author  added  to  his  bookHesiodius'Eip*it>v ; 
in  which  he  shows  how  Hesiod  expresses  himself  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  Homer. 

11.  De  Constanti  et  JSquabili  Jesu  Christi  Indole,  Doctrina, 
ac  Docendi  Ratione,  sive  Commentationes  de  Evangelio  Joannis 
cum  Matthsei,  Marci,  et  Lues  Evangeliis  comparato.  Scripsit 
E.  A.  Borger.     Lugd.  Bat.  1816,  8vo. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demonstrate  the  credi- 
bility of  the  four  evangelists  by  internal  arguments,  deduced  from 
the  mutual  comparison  of  their  writings. 

12.  Lamberti  Bos  Exercitationes  Philologies  in  quibus  Novi 
Foederis  loca  nonnulla  ex  auctoribusGrscis  illustrantur,aliorumque 
versiones  et  interpretationes  examinantur.  Franeq.  1710,  8vo. ; 
edit.  2.  1713,  Svo. 

13.  Lamberti  Bos  Observationes  Miscellanes  ad  loca  qusdam 
cum  Novi  Foederis,  turn  exterorum  Scriptorum  Grscorum. 
Franequers,  1707,  8vo. 

14.  Lamberti  Bos  Ellipses  Grscs,  edits  a  Schaefer.  Lipsis, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813,  Svo. 

15.  Critical  Conjectures  and  Observations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  from  various  Authors,  as  well  in  regard  to  Words 
as  Pointing,  with  the  reasons  on  which  both  are  founded.  By 
William  Bowter,  F.S.A.,  Bishop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland, 
Professor  Schultz,  Professor  Michaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide, 
Dr.  Gosset,  and  Mr.  Weston.  A  Series  of  Conjectures  from 
Michaelis,  and  a  Specimen  of  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Mr.  Weston,  are  added  in  an  Appendix.  4th  edit.  London, 
1812,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impressions  of  this  valuable  work, 
see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vols.  xlyi.  p.  555.  and  lxvii.  p.  113. ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  present  edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  seq.  In  the  preface  to  which  journal  (p.  vi.)  it  is 
truly  observed  that  Mr.  Bowyer's  work  "  is  for  the  learned  only  ; 
and  for  those  among  the  learned  who  can  discriminate  and  judge 
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for  themselves.  Conjectures  on  the  sacred  text  are  at  beet  ex- 
tremely hazardous ;  hence  il  is  thai  the  work,  though  valuable,  can 
deserve  only  a  partial  recommendation." 

16.  Observations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  in  which  is  shown  the  peculiarity  of  those  judgments,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  rites  and  idolatry  of  that  people, 
&c.  &c.  By  Jacob  Bryant.  London,  1794  ;  2d  edition,  1810, 
8vo. 

"  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and 
the  same  extent  of  erudition,  arc  proportionably  conspicuous  m  this 
smaller  production,  as  in  the  larger  work  of  the  Analysis"  of  An- 
cient Mythology.     (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  35.) 

17.  Observations  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the 
Enemies  to  Religion  have  thought  most  ohnoxious,  and  attended 
with  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  Bryant.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  4to. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  have  discovered  in  this  work  much  learning, 
much  ingenuity, and.  an  uniform  good  intention;  but  truth  compels 
us  ii)  add,  that  il  displays  a  defect  in  judgment,  and  a  too  evident 
propensity  to  support  a  favourite  hypothesis."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xxv.  p.  5H.) 

18.  Dav.  Rcnaldi  Bullerii  Disscrtationum  Sacrarum  Sylloge. 
Amsh'lodami,  1750,  8vo. 

19.  Responses  Critiques  a  plusieurs  Difficultes  proposees  par 
les  Nouveaux  Incrtidulcs  sur  divers  Endroits  des  Livres  Saints. 
Par  M.  Bill  kt.     Besancon,  1819,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo. 

These  volumes  were  published  at  different  times,  many  years 
since:  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  is  not  known.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  the  subject  of  cavil  to  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  the  last  century  are  here  elucidated  ;  and  their  skep- 
tical objections  arc  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

20.  Joannis  Bixtorfii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theolo- 
gieffi,  ct  Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.     Basil,  1662,  4to. 

21.  An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficulties.  By  William 
Carpenter.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

22.  Commcntatio  dc  Felice,  Judase  Procurator.  Auctore 
Joanne  Danicle  Cl audio.     Jense,  1737,  4to. 

23.  Pauli  Colomesii  Observationes  Sacra.  Londini,  1688, 
12mo. 

24.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  cor- 
responding Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common 
people,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Texts 
which  appear  contradictory.  2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally. 
3.  Improperly  translated.  4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Re- 
quiring explanation.  6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  Para- 
bles.— The  whole  compiled  with  a  view  to  promote  religious 
knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
By  Oliver  St.  John  Cooper,  A.M.     London,  1791,  small  8vo. 

25.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  Texts  that 
are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible  :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel, 
and  the  visions  of  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  two  mystical  Books 
of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation  are  all  clearly  opened.  By 
Richard  Coore,  D.D.     London,  1683,  8vo. 

26.  Salomonis  Deylinoii  Observationes  Sacra.  Lipsice, 
1735,  5  vols.  4to. 

27.  Ambrosii  Doriioit,  Animadversiones  in  Loca  Selccta 
Vcteris  TeetamentL     Leovardis,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Joannis  Doioiit/ki  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Nortoni  Kjtatch- 
hullii  Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti.  Ainste- 
lodami,  1694,  Bvo. 

29.  Drisii  (Joannis)  Aiiimadversionuui  Lihri  Duo.  Amste- 
[odami,  1684,  4to. 

30.  Tol)ia  Eckiiaihh  Observationes  Philologies  ex  Aristo- 
phanis  Plato.  Dictioni  Novi  Foederis  tllustrands  inservientes. 
Aeoedil  ejusdem  generis  Diseertatio,  ex  Bomari  Dliade.  Quedlin- 
burgi,  1733,  4to. 

31.  An  Inquiry  into   four   remarkable  Texts  of  the  New  Tcs- 

tament,  which  cunt;, in  some  difficulty  in  them,  with  ■■*  probable 
resolution  of  them.  By  John  Edwards,  D.D.  Cambridge, 
1  BBS,  8vo. 

32.  Exereitations,  Critical,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Then- 
logical,  on  several  Important   Places    in   the   Writings  of  the  ()ld 

and  .New  Testament  By  John  Bbwabm,  D.D.  London, 
1702,  hvo. 

:!"..  II.  I'.  Ki.svi.ii  Paulus  Apostolus  ct  Jcsaias  Propheta  inter 
sc  comparati.      Vratislavia-,  ltt21,4to. 

84.  Jaeobi  ESlsxeb  Observationes  Sacra  in  Novi  I'oderis 
Libros,  quibus  plura  illorum  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum 


SACRED  PHILOLOGY.  [Part  II.  Chap.  V. 

Graecis,  et  Antiquitate,  exponuntur,  et  illustrantur.     Trajecti  ad 
wo  volumes,  8vo. 
Opuscula  Theologica.  8vo.  2d  edit 

Philologia   Sacra   QuDestionum. 


35.  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesth 
Lipsiie,  1792. 

36.  Synopsis  Selcctiorum 
Disputatio  I. — III.  quam  pra?s.  M.  Augusto  Pfeiffero  publics] 
a-v^uTHiru  sistit  Samuel  Fischer  (in  opp.  Pfcifllri).  Ultrajecti, 
1704,  4to. 

37.  Fleck  (F.  F.)  De  Regno  Christi  Liber,  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelistarum  Doctrinam  complectens.  Cum  excursions  argumenti 
critici,  exegctici,  atquc  historici.     Lipsiee,  1827,  8vo. 

38.  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Chap.  XX.,  and  on  Saint 
Matthew,  Chap.  II.  17,  18.:  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.     Dublin  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  publication  of  these 
essays,  is  to  lower  the  modern  continental  system  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation. With  this  view,  in  the  first  essay,  he  examines,  and 
most  satisfactorily  refutes,  the  hypothesis  of  Father  Simon,  on  the 
supposed  translocation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  In  the 
second  essay,  the  learned  author  considers  the  connection  between 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15.)  with  respect  to  the  voice  of 
weeping  heard  in  Ramah.and  the  account  given  by  Saint  Matthew 
(ii.)  of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  His  hypo- 
thesis is,  "that  Jeremiah  diverted  from  its  proper  object  to  his  im- 
mediate purpose  the  prophetic  type,  Gen.  xxxv.  16 — 19.,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation;  and  that  the  evangelist,  by  referring  the  pre- 
diction in  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  to  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  for  its  true 
fulfilment,  has  accomplished  the  final  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
permitting  the  temporary  diversion  of  the  foregoing  place  of 
Genesis  by  the  prophet;  viz.  the  authoritative  reunion  of  this  pro- 
phetic type  with  its  real  antitype,  through  the  medium  M  a 
prophecy,  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  affecting  to  do  justice  to 
the  deeply  tragical  event,  to  which  it  was  meant  ultimately  to  be 
applied." — "The  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Forster,"  of  the  connection 
between  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  and  Matt,  ii.,  "  is,  we  believe,  original;  and 
even  those,  who  find  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  this  interpretation 
of  Saint  Matthew's  allusion,  will  have  none  (we  think),  in  ad- 
mitting its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every  suggestion 
in  its  favour  is  brought  forward."  (British  Critic  and  Theological 
Review,  vol.  i.  p.  345.) 

39.  C.  F.  A.  Fritsche  Conjectanea  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Specimen  I.     Lipsia:,  1825,  8vo. 

40.  Nicolai  Fulleri  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Lihri  Duo. 
Lugduni,  1625,  8vo. 

41.  D.  G.  Goetzii  Variffi  Celebriorum  Medicorum,  Obser- 
vationes, quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamenti  docte  illustrantur. 
Altdorf,  1740,  8vo. 

Questions  of  considerable  difficulty  are  in  this  work  briefly  but 
judiciously  illustrated. 

42.  Jo.  Jaeobi  Grieshachii  Opuscula  Academica.  Edidit 
Jo.  Philippus  Gabler.     Jense,  1824-25.     2  vols.  8vo. 

43.  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ:  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Importance  of  that  Doctrine. 
By  Joseph  John  Gurnet.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

44.  Theodorii  Hacksimmi  Note  Philologico-Theologirre  in 
varia  et  difficilia  Veteris  Testamenti.    Altdorf,  1664,  3  vols.  Bvo. 

45.  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  re- 
commended ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  dis- 
courses and  observations  on  various  subjects.  By  Jos.  Hallet, 
junior.     London,  1729.  1732.  1736.     3  vols.  Bvo, 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  enlicism  and  interpretation 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  always  con- 
vinced by  the  argumenti  of  the  learned  author,  he  cannot  tail  oi 
being  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  candour  and  piety 

which  pervade  them.  Those  discourses  which  treat  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  valuable,  tbr  the  lucid  and 
forcible    reasoning    displayed    in    them.     The    nature   of    personal 

identity,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  the  resurrection  of 

JeBUS  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  IWO  discourses  conlaiiied 
in  the  second  volume. 

46.  Jo.    Christ    II  wii  s  linn.    Otis    Galidei-sliemciisia     S.icia, 

exponendis  Bacris  Litterisel  Eistoria  Ecclesiastical  dicats.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  1740,  Bvo. 

47.  Daniels  Hmnsii  Bxercitationes  Sacra  ad  Novum TWa- 
inentuin.     CantabrigUB,  16 10,  -it<>. 

48.  Annotate  in  I. oca  nonulla  Novi  Testamenti.  Edidit 
Weasel  AJbertusvan  rturesx..     AnMtetodami,  18S4,  Bvo. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  volume  is  a  pastor  of  the  Dutl  h  Re- 
formed Church;  and  also  s  professor  at   Vmsterdam.    The  pa 

Which  are  the  Subject  ti  his   researches   are  seventeen  in  Dumber, 

and  among  the  most  difficult  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

M    van  IknKel's  method  of  interpretation  is  very  severe  and 
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rigorous.  He  first  examines  each  word  in  every  verse;  he  then 
traces  it  in  classical  authors  and  parallel  passages ;  discusses  its 
various  meanings ;  and  states  the  grounds  of  the  signification 
which  he  adopts  ;  and,  afler  having  thus  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  verse,  he  re-construes  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  result 
of  all  these  laborious  inquiries  is,  the  eliciting  of  a  clear  and  simple 
meaning  to  every  passage  which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
(Revue  Protestante,  torn.  i.  p.  254.) 

49.  A.  Th.  Hoffman-it  Observationes  in  Difficiliora  Veteris 
Testamenti  Loca,  Particula  prima.     Jen®,  1823,  4to. 

50.  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
George  Holdex,  M.A.     London,  1820,  8vo. 

51.  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah:  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  London,  1818-21.  2  vols,  in  3 
parts,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  1829, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

52.  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  By  William  Magee,  D.D.,  [late] 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  new  edition.  London,  1832,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

50-52. — Each  of  these  truly  valuable  works  was  published  in 
defence  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — the 
supreme  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  but  they 
claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nume- 
rous philological  and  critical  explanations  of  important  passages 
of  Scripture  which  they  contain.  From  frequently  consulting 
them,  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  with  confidence  state,  that 
they  are  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase: each  contains  most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  language.  The  value  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee's  and  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  enhanced  by  their  learned 
vindications  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  modern  Socinians,  as  well 
as  the  recent  neologian  commentators  of  Germany. 

53.  Joh.  Friderici  Hombkrgk  Parerga  Sacra ;  sive  Observa- 
tiones quaedam  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1712,  4to. 

54.  Specimen  Exercitationum  Criticarum  in  Versionem  LXX. 
Interpretum,  ex  Philone.  Auctore  Claudio  Frees  Horxe- 
iiax.v. — Specimen  primum,  Gottingae,  1773.  Specimen  secun- 
dum, Hauniae,  1776.     Specimen  tertium,  Hauniae,  1778,  8vo. 

55.  Gerardi  HonnEi  Animadversiones  Sacrae-Profanae  ad 
selecta  Novi  Foederis,  Scriptorumque  exterorum  Graecorum, 
Loca.     Harlingae,  1749,  8vo. 

56.  Petri  Horrei  Miscellaneorum  Criticorum  Libri  duo: 
quorum  alter  ex  variis  Graecis,  Latinis,  varia  Sacrorum,  extero- 
rum Scriptorum  complectitur :  alter  vocabuli  <j>*tv;i  Originem, 
Usum,  apud  seniores  et  reliquos,  ubi  loci  plures  LXX.  &c.  illus- 
trantur,  emendantur,  vindicantur,  tractat.  Leovardiae  et  Har- 
lingse,  1738,  8vo. 

57.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  first  nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  London, 
1820,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  these 
volumes  (which  are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Heneage 
Horsley)  contain  three  valuable  disquisitions,  published  in  the 
bishop's  lifetime,  viz.  1.  A  general  view  of  the  first  three  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  together  with  an  inquiry  into  the  etymology  and 
import  of  the  Divine  Names  of  Eloah,  Elohim,  El,  Jehovah,  and 
Jah  ;  which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in 
a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes's  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and,  3.  The  Translation  of  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (no- 
ticed p.  142.  supra).  These  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred 
Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on  them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred 
Pieces,  of  which  the  bishop  has  not  given  versions. 

58.  Jo.  Jac.  Hottingf.rt,  Opuscula,  philologica,  critica,  atque 
hermeneutica.     Lipsiae,  1817,  8vo. 

59.  Conradi  Ikexii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theologicce  in 
diversa  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testamenti  loca.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1749,  1750,  2  vols.  4to. 

60.  Pauli  Ernestii  Jabloxskii  Opuscula,  quibus  Lingua  et 
Antiquitas  Egyptiorum,  difficilia  Librorum  Sacrorum  Loca,  et 
Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  capita  illustrantur.  Edidit  atque  Animad- 
versiones adjecit  Jona  Guilielmus  Te  Water.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1804-6-9-13,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  his  Pantheon  ^Egyptiacum,  M.  Jablonski  wrote  numerous 
dissertations  on   various  topics  of  sacred  and  oriental  literature. 


After  his  death  corrected  copies  of  these  (many  of  which  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce),  together  with  numerous  inedited  disquisi- 
tions, were  sent  to  prof.  Ruhnkenius  at  Leyden;  and  finally  were 
edited  by  prof.  Te  Water,  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  in- 
dexes. The  first  volume  contains  the  Egyptian  Glossary,  already 
noticed  in  p.  112.  The  second  volume  comprises  six  disquisitions 
on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  one  on  the  import  of  the  word  A^iim, 
and  three  illustrations  of  Job  xix.  25.,  Matt.  xii.  36.,  and  Mark  ix.  49. 
The  third  volume  contains  several  dissertations  elucidating  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture  ;  and  six,  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity. The  fourth  volume  is  wholly  filled  with  dissertations  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  All  these  pieces  are  replete 
with  prolbund  learning.  This  collection  of  Jablonski's  Opuscula 
is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

61.  Car.  Aug.  Theoph.  Keilii  Opuscula  Academica  ad  N.  T. 
Interpretationem  Grammatico-historicam,  et  Theologian  Christianae 
Origines,  pertinentia.     Edidit  J.  D.  Goldhorn.     Lipsiae,  1821, 8vo. 

62.  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  to 
which  are  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kenjti- 
cott,  D.D.     London,  1777,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
lxxviii.  pp.  477—489. 

63.  Petri  Keuchenii  Annotata  in  Novum  Testamentum,  cum 
Praefatione  Joannis  Alberti.     Lugd.  Bat.  1775,  8vo.  best  edition. 

64.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Pas- 
sages in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and 
an  enlarged  View  of  Things.  By  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  part  i.  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  a 
second  edition,  8vo.  in  3  vols.  London,  1800. 

"  Mr.  King's  particular  aim  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more 
subtile  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  oracles."  "  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable 
work  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  singular  union  of 
ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears  in  every  page.  Few  readers 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeds  through  the  most  curious  and  subtile  inquiries; 
but  all  must  readily  grant,  that  such  an  application  of  ingenuity, 
diligence,  learning,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  is  in  a  high 
degree  praiseworthy."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  preface,  p.  iv. 
and  p.  667.) 

65.  Geo.  Chr.  Knappii  Scripta  varii  Argumenti,  maximam 
partem  exegeticam.  Halse,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  Editio  altera, 
Halae,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

66.  Jo.  Bern.  Koehleri  Observationes  philologicae  in  loca 
selecta  codicis  sacri.     Lugd.  Bat.  1766,  8vo. 

67.  Wilhelmi  Koolhaas  Observationes  Philologico-Exegeticae 
in  quinque  Mosis  Libros,  aliosque  Libros  Historicos  Veteris 
Testamenti.      Amstelodami,  1751,  8vo. 

68.  Joannis  Guilielmi  Krafftii  Observationes  Sacrae  :  quibus 
varia  Scriptures  Loca  illustrantur.  Marpurgi,  1753-55,  2  parts, 
8vo. 

69.  Jo.  Tob.  Krebsii  de  Usu  et  Praastantia  Romanse  Historiae 
in  Novi  Testamenti  Interpretatione  Libellus.    Lipsiae,  1745,  8vo. 

70.  Car.  Frid.  Krumbholzii  Operae  Subsecivae  ;  seu  Animad- 
versiones Sacrae  in  Loca  quaedam  Novi  Foederis  Selecta.  Norim- 
bergae,  1737,  8vo. 

71.  G.  C.  Kcchler  De  Simplicitate  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  in 
commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  Christi.     Lipsiae,  1821,  8vo. 

72.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuixoel  Observationes  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  V.  Lipsiae,  1794,  8vo. 

73.  C.  G.  Kcttxeri  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Lipsiae,  1780,  8vo. 

74.  Geo.  Dav.  Ktpke  Observationes  Sacrse  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libros.      Vratislaviae,  1755,  2  vols.  8vo. 

75.  Jo.  Gothofr.  Lakkmacheri  Observationes  Philologicae ; 
quibus  Varia  Antiquitatis  Hebraicae  atque  Graecae  capita  et  non- 
nulla  S.  Codicis  Loca  nova  luce  collustrantur.  Helmstadii,  1729 
-33,  10  parts,  forming  three  volumes,  Svo. 

76.  Friderici  Adolphi  Lampe  Dissertationum  Philologico- 
Theologicarum,  turn  earum  quae  ad  ulteriorum  evangelii  Johan- 
nis  illustrationem  pertinent,  turn  reliquarum  varii  generis  et 
eruditionis  multifariae,  Syntagma  :  cum  Danielis  Gerdesii  prsefa- 
tione.     Amstelodami,  1737,  4to. 

77.  Caroli  Henrici  Lango  Observationes  Sacrae,  quibus  varia 
N.  Test.  Loca,  ex  antiquitatibus  et  Philologia  Sacra  illustrantur. 
Lubecaa,  1737,  8vo. 

78.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  Lardxer.  London,  1789, 
11  vols.  8vo.  London,  1817,  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  10 
vols.  8vo. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  parties  of  Christians  are  united, 
regarding  him  as  the  champion  of  their  common  and  holy  faith. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


Part  II.  Chap.  V. 


Archbishop  Seeker,  Bishops  Porteus,  Watson,  and  Tomline,  and 
Doctors  Jortin,  Hey,  and  raley,  of  the  Anglican  church;  Doctors 
Doddridge,  Kippis,  and  Priestley,  amoDgsl  the  Dissenters;  and  nil 
foreign  Protestant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
hi^  teaming,  Ins  fairness,  and  Ins  greal  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist. The  candid  of  the  literati  of  the  Romish  comraunldn  have 
extolled  Ins  labours:  and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  professed  un- 
believers, have  awarded  I"  In  in  I  lie  meed  of  faithfulness  and  i  m  par- 
tiality. Willi  Ins  name  is  assoi  iaied  tlie  praise  of  deep  erudition, 
accurate  research, sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.  The  publication  ol  his  works  constituted  a  new  sera  in 
the  annals  of  Christianity :  lor,  by  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  ol'  the  evangelical  history, 
In'  established  a  bulwark  mi  the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has 
never  presumed  i"  attack.  I  lis  "  Credibility,"  and  his  "  Collection 
ol' Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,"  may' he  said  tO  have  given 
the  lie  is  lira  I  controversy  a  new  turn,  and  lo  have  driven  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Gospel  from  the  field  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
they  esteemed  themselves  securely  intrenched,  into  the  by-paths 
ol  sarcasm  and  irony.  How  amply  we  are  indebted  to  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  the  teamed  and  accurate  Dr.  I.ardner,  the  1111- 
merous  references  to  his  w  minus  in  the  course  of  the  present  work 
will  sufficiently  attest.  The  quarto  edition  has  corrected  indexes. 
The  octavo  edition  of  1821  is  Bold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
us  typographical  execution  is  truly  beautiful.  Our  references  to 
Dr.  Larmier's  works  are  made  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  also  to  the 
Bdition  of  \~s'.\. 

79.  A  Common-Place-Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  consisting  of  Illustrations  of  difficult  passages;  apparent 
Contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  reconciled;  and  the  Confor- 
mity of  some  Important  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  the 
Statements  of  Profane  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Loxohubst, 
B.A.     Richmond  and  London,  1833,  8vo. 

This  compilation  contains  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, winch  have  arrested  tin  attention  of  the  captious  opposer 
or  the  ingenuous  critic     The  compiler  has  undertaken  it   "for   the 
i   reader,  and  liir  those  who  may  have  hut  little  acquaintance 

with  the  technicality  and  intricacies  of  biblical  criticism."  This 
Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  Know  ledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures  has  been  laid  under  a  large  contribution.  The  remainder  of 
the  compiler's  materials  are  derived  from  Mr.  Border's  Oriental 
Customs,  the  Commentaries  of  Ostervald,  Doddridge,  &e.  Mr.  Val- 
pv's  very  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  works 
oi  JosephUS  :  and  for  those  passages  which  are  quoted  m  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  the  compiler  stales  thai  the  Greek  Septu- 
aginl  and  the  Hebrew  text  have  been  carefully  compared. 

80.  Joannis  Henrici  Maij  (filii)  Ohscrvationes  Sacra;  quibus 
diversa  utriusque  Testamenti  I. oca  ex  linguarum  Indole,  et  Anti- 
qnitatibus  potissimum  illustrantur.  Francofurti,  1713-15,  in  4 
books  or  parts,  8vo. 

81.  Critical  .Notes  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  comparing 
them  with  the  ni'i.-t  ancient  Versions,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
original  reading  or  true  Sense.    [By  Nicholas  Mann.]    London, 

1717,  Nvo. 

Thi  ■  '•   "    rre  nol  numerous,  but  they  contain  some  good 

illustrations  of  confessedly  difficult  passages  of  Scripture:  they 
were  published  anonymously. 

82.  C.  B.  Mkisksb  De  Se/um  Paulino  Commcntatio  Exegetico- 
Dogmatica.     Grata,  I  330,  8vo. 

Jo.  Dav.  Mn  it  v  i.i.i s  Commentationes  in  Societate  Regia 
Scientiarum  Goettingensi  per  annos  1758 — 1762,  prslects. 
Editio  Secunda.      Bremffl,   1774,  4t0. 

hi.  .1  • .! i;> 1 1 1 1 i—  Georgii  Michaelis  Obsarvationes  Sacra",  in 
quibus  diversi  :i    i   utriu  que  Foederis  Locis  selecto- 

rihus,  i     L  tmqUe  Orientalium  indole,  prisoorum 

item  populorum  ritih:>  'i  in  titutis,  lux  adfunditur:  nonnulla 
etiaui  Antiquitatum  Judaicaram.  capita  ex  Lege  Mosaics  et 
Magistrorum  placitis  excutiuntur,  adque  Sensum  3piritualem 
traducuntur.  Trajecti  ad  Kin  num,  1738,  8vo.  2da  editio.  Arn- 
hemii,  1752,  Bvo. 

85.  Jo.  Georg.  Michaxlib  Exercitationes  tneologicc-philolo- 
Lugd.  Bat  l  757,  8vo. 

si;.  De  iis,  qua  ad  cognoscendam,  Judsorem  Palastinenaiam, 
qui  Jesu  tempore  vivch.uit.  Christologiam  Evangelis  nobis  exhi- 

hent,  deque  Locil  MeBsUniS  ill  illis  allcgatis,  scripsit  Adainus 
Mod  mi  r.     Gottings,  1  328,  Nvo. 

87.    Ohscrvationes  Selects  ill  varia  loca  Novi  Testamenti  :  sive 

Laur.  Ramireaii  de  Puado  Penteconsarchus,  Alexandri  Mom  in 
Novum  Foedua  Notes,  el  Petri  Posbihi  Societatis  Jesu  Spicile- 
gium  Bvangelicum  :  cum  praafatione  .lo.  Alherti  Fabricii  et  tab, 
ten.    Hamburg],  1  i  12,  Bvo. 

Oi f  the  raresi  little  books  of  sacred  criticism.     Dr.  Rarwood 

calU  this  a  very  useful  collect Containing  many  excellent  notes 

on  particular  passages  of  tho  New  Testament 


88.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mom  Dissertationes  Theologies?  et 
Philologies,  vol.  i.  Lipsis,  1787;  vol.  ii.  ibid.  1794;  2d  edition, 
ibid.  1798,  8vo. 

89.  Miscellanea  Hafniensia  Theologici  et  Philologici  Argu- 
ment. Edidit  FridericusMi'.NTKii.  Tom.  I.  II.  Hafnis,  1816-24. 

90.  Casp.  Frid.  Mb  NTH  I  ]  Ohscrvationes  philologies  in  Sacroa 
Novi  Testamenti  Lihros,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collects.  Hafniae  et 
Lipsis,  1755,  8vo. 

91.  H.  MiNTiNGUK  Sylloge  Opusculorum  ad  doctrinem  sacram 
pcrtinentium.     Lugd.  Bat.  1791,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

92.  Augusti  Hermann]  Nixheyeri  de  Evangelistarum  in 
narranda  Jesu  Christi  in  vitam  reditu  Dissensione,  variisque 
Veterum  Ecelesis  Doctorum  in  ea  dijudicanda  et  componenda 
Studiis,  Prolusio.     Hals,  1824,  8vo. 

93.  Jo.  Aug.  Nokssklti  Opusculorum  ad  interprctatio- 
nein  sacraruin  Scripturarum,  Fasciculus  I.  8vo.  Hals,  1785  ; 
Fasciculus  II.  ibid.  17S7. — Ejusdem,  Exercitationes  ad  Sacras 
Scriptural  tnterpretationem.     Hals,  1808,  8vo. 

94.  Geo.  Lud.  CEdehi  Observationum  Sacrarum  Syntagma, 
8vo.  Wcissenberg,  1729. — Ejusdem,  Conjecturarum  de  diffici- 
lioribus  SS.  locis  ccnturia,  8vo.  Lipsis,  1738. — Ejusdem,  Ani- 
madversiones  sacra.     Brunswigs,  1747,  8vo. 

95.  Elis  Palaihet  Ohscrvationes  Philologico-critics  in  sacros 
Novi  Foederis  Libros.  Lugd.  Bat.  1752,  8vo. — Ejusdem  Speci- 
men Excrcitationum  Philologico-criticarum  in  Sacros  Novi  Foe- 
deris Libros,  1775,  8vo. 

96.  Augusti  Pfeiffehi  Opera  Omnia.  Amstclodami,  1704, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  contains  his  Duhia  Vexeta  Scriptural,  400  notes 
on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  Ebraica  atque  Exotica  Novi  7Vs- 
imiK  uii  r  tuts  fiint thus  derivata,  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ten  disserta- 
tions on  passages  <>f  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  treatises  on  the  criticism,  interpretation, 
antiquities,  &c.  of  the  Bible. 

97.  Remarks  on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,  rectifying  some 
errors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pointing  out  several  mistakes 
in  the  versions,  &c.  By  Matthew  Pilkington,  LL.B.  Cam- 
bridge and  London,  1759,  4to. 

98.  Extracts  from  the  Pentateuch  compared  with  similar 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  notes.  By  Edward 
Popham,  D.D.     Oxford,  1802,  8 vo. 

Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  in  the  British  Critie, 
O.  S.  vol.  xx.  pp.  289—  294 

99.  PonsciiBEnoF.n  (Christiani)  Theocritus  Seripturam  illus- 
trans ;  sive  Sentential  ac  Phrases  e  Poetis  Gracis  ad  illustranda 
Sacri  Codicis  Oracula.     Drcsds  et  Lipsia;,  1744,  8vo. 

100.  Georgii  Raphaf.lii,  Ecclesiarum  Luneiiburgensium  Su- 
perintendentis,  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Seripturam ;  Historical 
in  Vetus,  Philologies  in  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Xenophonte, 
Polybio,  Arriano,  et  Herodoto  collects.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1747.     In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

101.  Ki.im.cki:  (C.  F.  C.)  De  Constanti  et  JEquabili  Jesu 
Christi  Indole  et  Ingenio,  Doetrina  ct  Doeendi  Rationc  :  sive 
Commentatio  de  Evangelio  Johannis  cum  Matlhau,  Marci,  et 
Lues  Evangcliis  conciliato.     Hannovers,  1S27,  8vo. 

102.  Fr.  V.  Rkiniiakdi  Opuscula  Academics,  Lipsis,  1808 
-9,  2  vols.  8vo. 

103.  An  Joannes  in  cxliiheiida  Jesu  Natura  rcliquis  Canonicis 
lihris  repugnet,  ezaminare  conatus  est  F.  W.  Rkttbeko.  Got- 
tings,  1^6,  8vo. 

The  writer  states  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  relative  to  tho  divine 
and  human   natures  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  compares  them  with 

the  writings  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  the  remaining  books 
of  the  N.eu  Testament  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  ar- 
rives is.  that  the  evangelist  is  nol  an  impostor,  and  consequently 

that  the  writings  hearing  his  name  are  his  gen I  productions. 

104.  Corrections  of  various  passages  in  the  English  Version 

of  the  I  lid  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  ancient  versions,  hv  the  late  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  Provost 
of  Eton  College.  Published  hy  his  son  W.  Roberts,  M.A.  Lou- 
den, i  ,:il,  Bvo. 

•The  biblical  Bcholarwill  infallibly  receive  with  pleasure  these 
remarks,  from  a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
eluei  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  been  thai  ol  lessening 

the  number  of  words  supplied  in  Italic  in  our  public  vers as  not 

answering  literally  to  any  words  m  the  Hebrew,  by  Bhowing  that 

in    some    cases    they   are    uiiuecessarv,  and    that    in   some,  the  sense 

may  bo  filled  up  by  other  means.    Thoro  are  also  many  remarks 
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of  a  more  general  kind."  In  these  observations,  "  candour,  modesty, 
and  ingenuity  will  be  found  adorning  learning."  British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.,  and  pref.  p.  vi. 

105.  Discours  Historiques,  Critiques,  Theologiques,  et  Moraux, 
sur  les  Evenemens  les  plus  memorables  du  Vieux  et  duNouveau 
Testament.  Par  M.  Saurin.  Avec  des  planches.  A  la  Haye, 
1735—1739,  6  vols,  folio. 

Mr.  van  der  Marck  formed  a  design  of  representing  on  copper- 
plates the  most  memorable  events  in  sacred  history ;  and  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Saurin  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  plaies ;  this  gave 
rise  to  the  discourses  here  published.  There  is  an  edition  of  them 
in  11  vols.  8vo.     They  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

106.  Dissertations,  Historical,  Critical,  Theological,  and  Moral, 
on  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Saurin  by  John  Chamberlayne. 
Vol.  I.  [all  published]  London,  1732,  folio. 

107.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Exegeticae  Everardi  Scheidii. 
Harderovici,  1769,  1770,  8vo. 

108.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  Schimmelpenninck. 
London,  1821,  1822,  2  vols,  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts; 
but  they  are  written  with  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  has 
introduced  some  of  the  finest  practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Jansenist  writers,  particularly  the  accomplished  and  much  tra- 
duced recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on  the 
authorized  English  version  are  not  always  correct. 

109.  Joannis  Friderici  Schleusneri  Opuscula  Critica  ad  Ver- 
siones  Graecas  Veteris  Testamenti  pertinentia.    Lipsiae,  1812,  8vo. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Observationes  non- 
nullce  de  Patrum  Gracorum  Auctorilate  in  constituenda  Versionum 
Grcccarum  Veteris  Testamenti  Lectione  genuina :  the  object  of  which 
disquisition  is  to  prove  that,  in  citing  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  were  in  many  respects  inaccurate,  parflyTVom 
their  using  faulty  MSS.,  and  partly  from  a  failure  of  memory,  which 
led  them  sometimes  to  substitute  not  only  one  word  for  another, 
but  even  to  change  whole  members  of  a  senience  :  and,  2.  Sylloge 
Observationum  etEmendationian  Conject.  in  Verss.  Gr.  \  eteris  Testa- 
menti. 

110.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Criticae.  Singulas  primum, 
nunc  cunctas,  edidit  Christianus  Friedericus  Schnurrer. 
Gothae,  1790,  8vo. 

The  dissertations  collected  in  this  volume  were,  for  the  most 
part,  published  separately  between  the  years  1772,  1775,  1781,  are 
fifteen  in  number,  and  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent.  They 
comprise  philologico-critical  observations  on  the  hymn  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  v.),  on  various  passages  of  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Job,  on 
Isaiah  xxvii.,  Ezekiel  xxi.,  Habakkuk  iii.,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  besides  two  valuable  dissertations,  on  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  and  on  the  Arabic  Penta- 
teuch in  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

111.  Opuscula  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatica  Scripsit,  re- 
cognovit,  variisque  additamentis  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott, 
Theol.  Doctor  et  Prof.  Ordin.  Academiae  Jenensis.  Jenae,  1817, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

111*.  Alberti  Schultens  Animadversiones  Philological  et 
Critical  ad  varia  loca  Veteris  Testamenti :  in  quibus,  ope  praci- 
pue  Linguae  Arabics,  multa  ab  interpretibus  nondum  satis  intel- 
lecta  illustrantur,  quamplurima  etiam  nova  explicanda  modeste 
proponuntur.     Amstelodami,  1709,  8vo. 

This  treatise  was  reprinted,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Prof. 
Schulten's,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Minora,  Lugduni  Batavorum 
et  Leovardiae,  1769,  4to.  In  this  work  Schiiltens  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and  phrases, 
although  he  generally  adduces  passages  from  the  grammarians  and 
prose  writers.  The  philological  interpretations  which  he  thus  de- 
duces he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  traditions  of 
the  rabbins  had  preserved. 

112.  Jo.  Schclthessi,  De  Charismatibus  Spiritiis  Sancti. 
Pars  prima  De  vi  et  natura,  ratione  et  utilitate  Dotis  Linguarum, 
in  primos  Discipulos  Christi  collate,  atque  in  posteros  omnes 
deinceps  ad  finem  usque  sec.  peren.     Lipsias,  1818,  8vo. 

113.  C.  Sega  ah  Observationes  Phiiologicae  et  Theologicaj  in 
Lucae  XI.  Capita  priora.     Trajecti,  1766,  8vo. 

114.  Johannis  Henrici  a  Seelen  Meditationes  Exegeticse, 
quibus  varia  utriusque  Testamenti  loca  expenduntur  et  illustran- 
tur.    Lubecse,  1730-32-37,  3  parts,  8vo. 

115.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Dissertationes  in  librorum 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicorum  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — iii.  Tu- 
bingen, 1790-91-94,  4to. 

116.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storr  Opuscula  Academica  ad  inter- 
pretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia.  Tubingen,  1796, 
1799,  1803,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  great  merit,  this  work 
contains  several  commentaries  on  detached  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 
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117.  Car.  Chr.  Tittmanni   Opuscula  Theologica. 
1803,  8vo. 

Various  questions  of  sacred  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
with  singular  ability. 

118.  Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  have  been  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  At- 
tributes.    By  Richard  Tworessr,  M.A.     London,  1824,  8vo. 

119.  Dissertatio  Theologica  Judaeo-Christianismo,  ejusque  Vi 
et  Erficacitate  quam  exseruit  in  Rem  Christianum  saeculo  primo 
Quam publico  examini  submittit.  David  Van  Hetst.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

120.  Joannis  Verpoortenii  Fasciculus  Dissertationum  ad 
Theologiam,  maxime  exegeticam,  et  Philologiam  Sacram.  Co- 
burgi,  1739,  8vo. 

121.  Verschuirii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  variis  S. 
Litt.  locis,  et  argumentis  exinde  desumptis  critice  et  libere  dis- 
seritur.  Edidit  atque  animadversiones  adjecit  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tra- 
jecti, 1810,  8vo. 

122.  Campegii  Vithingje,  patris,  Observationum  Sacrarum 
Libri  iv.  Franequerce,  1700.     Libri  v.  et  vi.  1708,  4to. 

123.  Campegii  Vitring;e,  Jilii,  Dissertationes  Sacra,  cum 
animadversionibus  Hermanni  Venemae.     Franequera,  1731,  4vo« 

124.  Emonis  Lucii  Vriemoet  Observationum  Miscellanea- 
rum,  argumenti  pracipue  philologici  et  theologici,  quibus  multis 
locis  S.  Codicis  aut  nova  aut  uberior  lux  adfunditur,  Liber.  Leo- 
vardiae,  1740,  4vo. 

125.  Silva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctores  Sacros  Profanosque  Com- 
mentarius  Philologus.  Concinnavit  Gilbertus  Wakefield,  A.B. 
Cantabrigian,  1789-1795,  5  parts,  8vo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  was  the 
union  of  theological  and  classical  learning — the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  a  probable  method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revela- 
tion to  scholars.  How  ably  this  design  was  executed  the  reader 
may  see  in  the  different  critical  journals  of  that  time,  where  Mr. 
W.'s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.  (See  particu- 
larly the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  54.  et  seq.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
571.,  and  vol.  xvi.  p.  235.)  An  Examen  of  his  work  was  published 
by  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  in  four  small  tracts,  printed  at  Erlang,  in  4to. 
1798-1801. 

126.  Walchii  (Jo.  Geo.)  Observationes  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libros,  quarum  prima  pars  ea  continet  loca,  quae  ex  historia  phi- 
losophica  illustrantur.     Jenae,  1727,  8vo. 

127.  Vindiciae  Biblicae  :  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Elucidations 
of  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  and  misrepresentation  by  deistical  writers. 
[By  David  Walther.]     London,  1832,  8vo. 

128.  Scripture  Vindicated  .  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
"  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  By  Daniel  Water  land, 
D.D.  London,  1730-1734,  8vo.  also  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bp. 
Vanmildert's  edition  of  his  works.     Oxford,  1823,  8vo. 

Though  published  in  reply  to  Tindal's  declamatory  libel  against 
revealed  religion,  this  publication  claims  a  distinct  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  satisfactory  elucidation  and  vindication  of  many,  and 
some  of  them  difficult,  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which  Tindal  introduced 
them^  to  give  point  to  his  jests'and  sarcasms,  but  as  the  texts  stand 
in  holy  writ ;  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  expository  illustra- 
tions. Part  I.  comprises  the  book  of  Genesis  ;  Part  II.  carries  on 
the  examination  of  texts  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  second 
book  of  Kings  ;  and  Part  III.  extends  through  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Various  passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by  infidel  writers  with  incon 
sistency,  injustice,  or  absurdity,  are  here  examined  ;  and,  occa 
sionally,  some  collateral  topics  are  entered  into,  tending  to  their 
further  elucidation.  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  made  considera- 
ble use  of  Waterland's  labours.  For  an  account  of  the  controver- 
sies into  which  the  publication  of  "  Scripture  Vindicated"  com- 
pelled him  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  153—173.  of  his 
Life  by  Bp.  Vanmildert,  forming  vol  i.  part  i.  ol  his  edition  of  Dr. 
Waterland's  Works. 

129.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of 
Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistrans- 
lated in  the  received  English  Version,  with  proposed  corrections ; 
also  the  important  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
occasional  notes,  interspersed  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of 
obscure  and  ambiguous  texts,  with  several  other  matters  tending 
to  the  general  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas 
Wemiss,     York,  8vo. 

The  ample  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  de- 
sign of  the  industrious  compiler:  in  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  250  pages,  it  presents  a  variety  of  important  corrections  of  a 
multitude  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  sacred  writings, 
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compiled  from  the  biblical  labours  of  upwards  of  fifty  of"  the  most 
distinguished  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  In  lie  event  "I  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  our  authorized  version  <>f  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  this  little  hook  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful, 
[ts  value  would  have  been  enhanced  it  the  Compiler  hail  B] 
the  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

130.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New 
Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
cerning Christ.  By  W.  Wilson,  B.D.  Cambridge,  at  the 
University  Press,  1797,  8vo. 

'•Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutation 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  '  History  of  Early  Opinions,'  and  other  Works 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  this  performance  is  unquestionably 
to  be  received  in  tins  light  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  View 
the  arguments  of  this  work  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  passes  over 
the  -auie  ground,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  relating 
to  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christians,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 

the   doctor   has   represented,  and   consequently   that    the   inference 
respecting   the  true   meaning  of   the  New  Testament  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  unitarian  hypothesis. — It  would  be  i 
to   the  ingenious   writer  of   this    reply,"   to   Dr.   Priestley,  "not    to 

allow  him,  unequivocally,  the  praise  of  having  written,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  correct  style,  a  learned  and  well-digesled  trail,  and 
of  having  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  urbanity 
and  candour."    (Analytical  Review,  vol.  rxvi.  pp.  36£ 

131.  Joh.  Dietcrici  Wincklehi  Disquisitioncs  Philologies, 
Scriptura:  Sacra;  qutedam  loca,  et  antiquitatis  tarn  ecclesiastics 
quam  profana;  momenta,  illustrantes.  Hamburgi*  1741,  8vo. — 
Ejusdem,  Hypomnemata  philologica  et  critica  in  diversa  Scrip- 
tural Sacra;,  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  illustrantes. 
Hamburgi,  1745,  8vo. — Ejusdem,  Animadversiones  Philologica; 
et  Critics;  ad  varia  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Fcederis  loca.  Hikle- 
sise,  1750-52-53,  3  parts,  8vo. 

All  the  publications  of  Winckler  are  both  scarce  and  valuable : 
they  are  said,  by  Walchius,  to  illustrate  many  difficult  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  with  great  learning  and  industry.  (Bibl.  Theol,  Select. 
vol.  iv.  p.  812.) 

132.  Hermanni  Witsii  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri 
Quatuor.     Lugd.  Bat.  1736,  2  vols.  4to. 

l:j:j.  Hermanni  Witsii  Meletemata  Leidensia;  quibus  con- 
tinentur  Prselectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gcstis  Pauli  Apostoli, 
necnon  Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  Duodecas  ;  denique  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epistolam  Juda;  Apostoli.     Basilea;,  1739,  4to. 


134.  Hermanni  Witsii  .-Egyptiaca  et  Aac«<?uxcv ;  sive  de 
JEgyptiacorum  Sacrorum  comparatione  cum  Hebratets  Libri 
trcs,  et  de  decern  tribubus  Israelis  Liber  singular^.  Accesit 
Diatribe  de  Lcjione  Fulminatrice  Christianorum  sub  itnperatore 
Marco  Attrelio  Antonio.     Basilea;,  1739,  4to. 

135.  Martini  Caspari  Wotnu rnei  Observationea  Sacra;  in 
Novum  Testainentuin  ;  sen  Adnotationcs  Theologico-Critica;  in 
voces  plerasque  Novi  Testamenti,  online  alphabetico,  et  Dicta 
prscipua  tam  Veteris  quam  Novi  Foederis.  Flensburgi,  1717, 
4to.     Hafnias,  1738,  4to. 

130.  An  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel  Dc- 
moniacks.  By  William  Wohthinc ton,  D.D.  London,  1777, 
8vo. 

137.  Petri  Zornii  Opuscula  sacra;  hoc  est,  Programmata, 
Dissertationes,  Orationes,  Epistola;,  et  Schediasmata,  in  quibus 
prater  Belectissima  Historis  Ecclesiastics  et  Literaris  capita, 
etiam  plusquam  sexcenta  Scripture  loca,  partim  ex  utriusque 
lingua;  sanctions  genio,  partim  ex  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum 
Grsecarum  et  Romanarum  apparatu,  illustrantur  ac  vindicantur. 
Altonavise,  1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

138.  The  Truth  of  Revelation,  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

"This  interesting  hook  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science  and  enlarged  by  various  uilor- 
matioh;  adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism :  it  will  also  afford  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement.  It  chiefly  consists  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modern  inquiry,  ol  allu- 
sions gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  Of  pasl  events  scattered 
over  the  relies  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals; 
and  its  object  is,  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustration 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records;  as  well  as  to  express  the 
conviction,  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  tho 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  lor  the  suspicion, 
that  the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain 
expectation  of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion, 
rather  than  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science."  (Eclectic  li<\  lew, 
July,  1832,  vol.  viii.  N.  S.  p.  14.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCORDANCES  AND  DICTIONARIES,  COMMON-PLACE   BOOKS,  INDEXES,  AND  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  I. 

CONCORDANCES  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
§   1.    CONCORDANCES    TO    THE    HEIIRKW     II  I  III  r. 


1.  Marijb  deC*LASio  Concordantia;  Bibliorum  Hebraioornm 
et  Latinorum.  Roma;,  1621,  folio,  in  lour  volumes. — Lohdini, 
1747,  et  ann.  seqq.    Edentc  Gulielmo  Romaine,  folio,  in  four 

volumes. 

Tl riginal  of  tins  work  was  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  Rabbi 

Nathan,  a  learned  .lew,   published  al    \enne  in   1523,  in  liilio,  with 

ureal  faults  and  defects.  A  second  and  much  more  correct  edition 
of  Nathan's  work  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Froben  The  third  edi- 
tion is  the  fir  si  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who  haa  ex- 
tended   Nathan's   work   mlo   four  large   volumes,   by   adding,    I.     \ 

Latin  Translation  of  the  Rabbi's  explanation  of  the  several  roots, 

with  additions  of  his  own;  2,  The  KabbniN  al,  f'haldee,  Svnac, 
ami     Arabic    words    derived    from,   or    agreeing    Willi,    the    Hebrew 

rooi    in  signification;   :j.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew-  text; 

-I.  The  variations  between  the  Vulg and  Septuagint  versions; 

and, :'».  The  proper  nanus  of  men,  rivers-,  mountains,  <\  c,  -  Buxtorf-'s 
Concordance  (noticed  below)  was  properly  the  fbnnh  edition  of 
Nathan's  work,  as  Mr-  Romaine's  edition  is  the  fifth,  'fin-  I.,  i  ,- 
a  splendid  and  useful  book. 

2.  .loannis  BfXTOurii  Concordantia  Bebnica'd  < 'lialdaici . 
Basilea;,  1032,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  urent  labour:  it  was  abridged  by  Christian 
Ravins,  under  the  title  of  Font  Zion 

braiearum,  it  Chaldaicarum,  Jo. Buxtorfii  Epitome.  Berolini,  1677, 
fro. 

8.  Christian]  Nbinii  Concordantia;  Particularum  Ebrao- 
Chaldaicarum,  in  quibus  partium  indcclinabilium,  qua  occu it 


in  fontibus  el  hactenus  non  expositffi  sunt  iii  Le.xicis  ant  Con- 
COrdantiis,  natura   et    sensuum   varietas   osteiiditur.      Cum    anno- 

tationibus  J.  G.  Tympii  et   aliorum.      Jena-,    1734,   lt<>.  editio 

seciinda. 

The  particles  of  all  languages,  and  especially  those  of  the  He- 
brew, an-  not  only  of  »reat  importance,  bin  very  difficuli  to  be  fully 
understood.  The  Hebrew  particles,  indeed,  were  very  imperfectly 
known,  even  by  the  best  critics,  bi  lore  the  publication  of  Noldiurs 
work,  ihs  Concordance  of  therh  is  so  complete,  thai  it  has  lefl 
scarci  ly  any  thing  unfinished  ;  and  il  is  of  the  greatest  importance 

JO  every  biblical  student  and  critic.    The  (irsl  impression  appeared 

in  1650.  The  Becond  is  the  besl  edition;  and.  besides  the  valuable 
notes,  ami  other  additions  of  J.  <;.  and  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Particles,  compiled 
by  John  Michaelis  and  Christopher  Koerber.  (Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  iii.  | 

i.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible; 
disposed  after  the  method  of  Buxtorf.  1 5 v  John  Tatloh  [D.D.] 
of  Norwich.     London,  1754   57.     In  two  volumes,  folio. 

one  of  the  most   laborious  and  most   useful  works  ever  pub- 

menl  of  II.  brew  knowledge,  and  the  under- 
Mending  of  the  Old  Testnmeni  in  n>  original  laugUHge.     I 

tad.  a  i  Ira iar,  Lexicon,  and  Concordance,  founded  on  the  Con- 

■  of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  errors  Dr.  Taylor  has  corrected.    I  fa 

I  inserted   the  word  or  words  In-  which  any  Hebrew    word  is 

translated  in  Ihe  English  Bible:  and  where  the  Hebrew  is  not 
literally   rendered,  a   literal   translation   is  added       In   general,  all 
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change  or  difference  in  the  two  texts  is  diligently  remarked  :  and 
Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number)  which  Buxtorf  had  omitted  ;  together  with  the  particles 
out  of  Noldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  published  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument 
to  their  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  its  author. 
The  price  of  this  Concordance  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  guineas, 
according  to  its  condition. 


§   2.    CONCORDANCES    TO    THE    SEPTUAGINT    GREEK    VERSION. 

1.  Conradi  Kircheri  Concordantiae  Veteris  Testamenti  Grae- 
cae,  Ebraeis  vocibis  respondentes,  7rc\u%j>;><r<Tci.  Simul  enim  et 
Lexicon  Ebraico-Latinum.     Francofurti,  1C07,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Con- 
cordance, is  strongly  recommended  by  father  Simon,  when  treating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order, and  underneath 
is  the  Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  a 
Collection  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  those  words  are 
differently  interpreted.  Considered  as  a  first  essay,  Kircher's  Con- 
cordance possesses  considerable  merit.  It  is,  however,  now  super- 
seded by 

2.  Abrahami  Trommii  Concordantiae  Gracffi  Versionis  vulgo 
diets  lxx.  Interpretum.  Amstelaedami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1718,  2  vols,  folio. 

In -this  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet  is  followed  ;  the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  which 
are  subjoined  its  different  acceptations  in  Latin.  Then  follow  the 
different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explained  by  the  Greek  word 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  different  Hebrew  words  are 
arranged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  immediately  after  these  all  the  passages  in  the 
Apocrypha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  work  is 
terminated  by  a  useful  Index,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a 
Greek  Lexicon  to  Origen's  Hexapla  (by  Montfaucon),  and  a  suc- 
cinct collation  (by  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Frankfort  and  Roman  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  (Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 


§    3.    CONCORDANCES    TO    THE    GREEK    TESTAMENT. 

1.  Concordantise  Graecae  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Ste- 
phano.  Genevae,  1594,  folio.  Et  cum  Supplemento,  Geneaev, 
1600,  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  an  his 
guard,  as  it  may  generally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so 
carelessly  executed,  that  some  critics  suppose  Henry  Stephens  not 
to  have  "been  the  editor  of  it:  and  that  he  lent  his  name  to  the 
work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

2.  Novi  Testamenti  Greed  Jesu  Christi  Tameion,  aliis  Con- 
cordantise ;  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum  veras 
significationes,  et  significationum  diversitates  per  collationem 
investigandi,  ducis  instar  esse  possit.  Opera  Erasmi  Schmidii, 
Grsec.  Lat.  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  praefatio  Ernesti  Salo- 
monis  Cypriani.  Lipsiae,  1 7 1 7,  folio.  Glasguae  et  Londini,T819, 
2  vols.  8vo.     Londini,  1830,  48mo. 

The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Glas- 
gow reprint  of  1819  is  beautifully  executed.  The  London  edition 
of  1830  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.  "  By  omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names, 
the  indeclinable  particles,  the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive  ; 
— by  substituting  simple  references  for  citation  when  the  word 
occurs  only  four  or  five  times,  or  when  there  are  two  or  more  pas- 
sages strictly  parallel,  in  which  case  one  only  is  given  and  the  others 
are  referred  to;  alterations  which  detract  nothing  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  edition;  the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  something  less  than  a  pocket  volume  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  for  six  shillings  the  biblical  student  may  possess  himself  of 
a  work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  ought  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of  it." 
(Eclectic  Review,  February,  1832,  vol.  vii.  "N.  S.  p.  159.)  This  edi- 
tion is  very  neatly  printed. 

3.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English 
version  to  each  word  ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  with  short  critical  Notes, 
and  an  Index.    By  John  Williams,  LL.D.  4to.    London,  1767. 

"The  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  very  useful 
in  manv  respects:  it  is  compiled  with  great  pains  and  accuracy." 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  400.) 


4.    CONCORDANCE    TO    THE     LATIN    TULGATE. 


Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Vulgatae  editionis  Concordantise,  Hugone 
Cardinali  auctore,  ad  recognitionem  jussu  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 
adhibitam,  recensitae  atque  emendatae  opera  et  studio  Francisci 
Lucae  Brugensis.  Antverpiae,  1606,  folio;  1612,  1617,  4to. 
Venetiis,  1612,  4to.  Lugduni,  1615,  4to.  Genevae  et  Franco- 
furti, 1625,  4to.  Parisiis,  1635,  1638,  1646,  4to.  Coloniae 
Agrippinae,  1684,  8vo.     Avignon,  1786,  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Bible  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  of  whose  invention  of  the  division  of  chapters  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  p.  213.  He  is  said  to 
have  employed  five  hundred  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
selecting,  and  arranging  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  declinable 
words  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  the  fact  of  so  many 
monks  being  employed  is  questionable.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
work  was  at  first  less  voluminous  than  it  afterwards  became,  and 
that  it  increased  by  frequent  revisions  and  improvements.  (Town- 
ley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Le  Long  has  given  a  list 
of  several  Latin  Concordances  (Bibl.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  457,  458.  folio 
edit.);  but  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  work  by  Lucas  Brugen- 
sis is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.  That  printed  at  Cologne  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful ;  but  the  Avignon  edition  is  the  most  complete. 


§   5.    CONCORDANCES    TO    THE    ENGLISH     BIBLE. 

1.  A  Concordace,  that  is  to  saie,  a  Worke  wherein  by  the 
ordre  of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ye  maie  redely  finde  any 
worde  conteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed or  mencioned.  By  Jhon  Mahbeck.  London,  imprynted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  m.  "0.  I.  folio. 

The  first  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible :  an  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Townley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
118 — 120.  It  was  preceded  by  a  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compiled  and  printed  by  Thomas  Gibson,  about  the  year 
1536. 

2.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  Crudes, 
M.A.  London,  1763;  1810;  1824;  4to.  Also  various  edi- 
tions in  royal  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1830,  imperial  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  most  useful  Con- 
cordance appeared  at  London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the 
third  and  last  of  those  corrected  by  the  author,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  best,  from  his  known  diligence  and  accuracy  in  cor- 
recting the  press.  The  value  of  Cruden's  Concordance  has  caused 
it  to-be  repeatedly  printed,  but  not  always  with  due  regard  to  ac- 
curacy. The  London  edition  of  1810,  however,  is  an  honorable 
exception ;  every  word,  with  its  references,  having  been  most 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (formerly  a  respectable 
printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some  years  in  this  arduous 
task;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  London  edition  of  1824  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  in  1810.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was 
printed  a  few  years  since  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  who  employed  a  person  to  collate  and  verify  every 
word  and  reference.  The  typography  of  the  reprint  at  Philadel- 
phia is  very  neatly  executed;  and  its  editor  professes  to  have  cor- 
rected more  than  ten  thousand  errors  in  the  references,  which  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  London  editors. 

3.  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  together  with  the  various  significations  of  the  prin- 
cipal words,  by  which  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
shewn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bctterworth.  London,  1767; 
1785;   1816;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgment 
of  Mr.  Cruden's  Concordance.  Singular  pains  were  bestowed  by 
its  compiler,  in  order  to  insure  correctness,  by  collating  every 
word  and  reference  in  the  proof  sheets  with  the  several  texts  of 
the  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  1785  is  considerably  improved. 
The  third  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  defini- 
tions, made  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of 
the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
Cruden's  work  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Butterworth  extremely  valu- 
able. 

4.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Authorities  of 
each.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Crutwell.  4to.     London,  1790. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labour 
of  consulting ;  though  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  be  traced, 
and  are  sometimes  very  fanciful.  But  for  this  the  industrious 
author  is  not  to  be  censured,  as  he  every  whore  cites  his  authori- 
ties, which  arc  very  numerous. 
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5.  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  John  Biiown,  of  Haddington. 
London,  1808,  18mo.    Glasgow,  1825,  18mo. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this  Concordance  extant,  which 
being  printed  with  diamond  [or  the  smallest)  type,  it  i.s  from  this 
circumstance  commonly  termed  the  diamond  concordance.  Its 
portability  is  its  principal  recommendation  ;  aa  its  very  minute 
type  requires  no  common  strength  of  Bighl  to  read  with  pleasure. 
The  edition  of  18-J5  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Win.  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow; and  is  very  neatly  stereotyped  on  a  clear  and  legible  type  at 
the  Glasgow  university  press. 

6.  The  Scripture  Harmony;  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Pas- 
sages, being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  from  its  own  Re- 
sources; consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References 
from  all  the  most  esteemed  Commentators,  &c.  &c.  4to.  royal 
8vo.  and  ISmo.     London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  particu- 
lars :  viz.  1.  The  chronology,  in  winch  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed, 
his  being  deemed  the  best  fitted  for  general  utility.  2.  The  various 
Readings,  in  the  giving  of  which  meat  care  has  been  bestowed. 
These  various  readings  an-  stated  i"  be  "  printed  on  a  plan,  which 
to  the  unlearned  reader  will  he  more  clear  than  the  usual  method, 
and  which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not 
admit:  in  this  the  very  words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and 
the  various  readings,  are  presented  in  a  different  type;  so  that 
while  lx)lh  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  for  his  choice,  as  the 
connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  because  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every 
edition  of  the  Bible;"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References;  a  labo- 
rious compilation  of  half  a  million  of  Scripture  reterenees,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Canne,  Brown,  Scott,  and 
other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustrating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  this  compilation  of  references  the  publisher  professes  only 
to  have  collected  a  mass  of  texts  from  various  authors  of  the 
highest  character  lor  success  in  this  useful  and  pious  labour,  and 
then  to  have  arranged  their  varied  contributions  into  regular 
order;  the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked; 
then  follow  the  parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the 
chapter  stands;  afterwards  the  references  are  placed  regularly  in 
the  order  of  the  hooks  of  Scripture.  The  remark  on  Mr.  Crulwell's 
Concordance  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present  work. 

§  6.  coNconnANCE  to  the  French  bible. 

Concordance,  en  forme  de  Regislre,  pour  trouver  facilement 
chaque  passage  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Premiere  Partie  ;  con- 
tenant  les  quatre  Bvangiles  et  les  Actes  des  Apotres.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1824,  8vo. 

This  concordance  was  announced  to  be  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first  part  only  has  been  published  ;  it  is  a  concordance  to  the 
four  Gospels  and'  Ac's  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  French 
version  of  De  Sacy.  The  second  part  is  to  comprise  a  concordance 
to  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 


SECTION  II. 

DICTIONARIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  Dictioxnaibe  Historique  Chronologique,  G6ographique, 
et  Littcral  de  la  Bible.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Paris,  1730, 
4  tomes,  folio. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work  (which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  modern  dictionaries  of  the  Bible),  with  occasional  re- 
marks, was  published  in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes;  which 
having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in 
1801,  in   two  thick   Ito.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  volume  of 

additions  from  I ks  of  voyages  and  travels,  <vc  under  the  title 

of  •■  I  ragmen tt  "  \  new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1828,  entitled, 

2.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 
Geographical,    and     Etymological  :     wherein    are    explained    the 

Proper  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta;  the  .Natural 

Productions,  Animals,  Vegetables,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  &c.  ; 
the  Antiquities,    Habits,   liuildings.  and    other  Curiosities    of    the 

.lews;  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca- 
lendar, Tables  of  the  Hebrew   Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  .v.-. 

&C      Fourth  edition,  revised,  correct,  d.  and   augmented   with  an 

extensive   scries  of  plates,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and    orns> 

i tal,  under   the   direction   of   C.  Tayi.ou.     London,    ls-j:t. 

fifth  cditim,,  L 828-29,  6  vols.  Lto. 

r  i  itifiilly  prnteil.     Vols  I.  ami  II.  comprise  the 

Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetical  series,  the  supplements  of  former 
editions  being  incorporated;  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  contain  750  Frag. 
ments,  with  the  Natural    History  of  the  Bible.    The  udditious. 


made  under  the  title  of  "  Fragments,"  are  extracted  from  th( 
rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  'ancient  and  modern)  into 
Judea  and  other  oriental  Countries;  and  they  comprehend  an  as- 
semblage of  the  most  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explana- 
tory of  Scripture  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  that  could  not 
possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  It  must  not,  hownver, 
be  concealed  that  some  of  the  editor's  discussions  in  the  Fragments 
are  prolix,  and  that  his  mythological  elucidations  are  sometimes 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  Bp.  Mant  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly 
have  made  great  use  of  Calmet  in  the  IS'otes  to  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge; and  in  their  list  of  bonks,  to  which  they  acknowledge  their 
obligations,  they  particularly  spicily  the  "Fragments"  annexed 
to  tins  Edition  of  Calmet. — vol.  V.  contains  an  Alias  of  Plates  and 
Maps,  with  their  corresponding  explanations,  in  alphabetical  order. 
These  engravings  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  many  of  them 
throw  great  light  upon  oriental  customs.  In  addition  to  the  various 
improvements  in  the  fourth  edition,  the  references  and  quotations 
in  the  fifth  edition  were  verified  anil  corrected;  the  explanation 
of  the  plates,  which  had  hitherto  been  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  work,  were  incorporated  with  the  articles  of  which  they  form 
a  part;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  revised:  and  several  new 
articles,  besides  occasional  additions,  were  introduced.  In  its 
present  improved  state,  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  biblical  student  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  it.  An  Index  of  Matters  and  of  Texts  cited  and  illus- 
trated in  the  fourth  edition  was  published  separately,  in  1827. 

3.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  The  whole  condensed 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  numerous  additions. 
[By  Josiah  Condeh.]  London,  1831;  second  edition,  1832, 
royal  8vo. 

This  abridgment  comprises  under  one  alphabet  whatever  is  im- 
portant or  intrinsically  valuable  either  in  Calmet's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  editor 
of  the  abridgment  has  judiciously  omitted  all  (hose  articles  and 
those  only)  which  were  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Hoi)  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  many  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  discussions  of  the 
Fragments.  The  value  of  the  work  i.s  enhanced  by  the  insertion 
of  numerous  well  executed  wood-cuts;  so  that  each  article  includes 
its  appropriate  illustration;  an  improvement  which  cannot  but 
greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  of  this  cheap  and  beautifully  executed 
volume. 

3*.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible American  Edition, 

revised,  with  large  additions,  by  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
wood.     Boston  [Massachusetts]  and  New  York,  1832,  royal  8vo. 

In  preparing  this  work  for  publication  in  North  America.  Pn  fi  - 
sor  Robinson  has  made  numerous  retrenchments  of  those  mytholo- 
gical and  etymological  discussions,  which  the  English  editor  could 
not  omit,  without  taking  .greater  liberties  with  the  labours  ol  his 
predecessor  than  might  have  been  justifiable.  In  place  of  these 
retrenchments,  Dr. Robinson  has  made  very  numerous  and  import- 
ant additions,  condensed  with  singular  perspicuity  from  the  works 
of  modern  travellers  in  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  labours 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  critics  and  commentators,  w  huh 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American  readers.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed. 

3**  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Engraving  on  wood.  Boston  and  New  York, 
1833,  12mo. 

Though  avowedly  designed  for  schools  and  young  persons,  this 
neatly  executed  publication  may  be  very  advantageously  used  by 
all  who  may  be  unable  tO  procure  larger  works.  To  a  con-  .!,  rable 
extent  n  is  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  American  edi 
Calmet's  Dictionary  :  but  not  a  few  articles  are  original,  and  <  ora- 
posed  from  the  best  accessible  Bources.  In  the  Historical,  l 
phical,  and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  the  Becond  volume  of 
this  work,  we  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  and  illustrations 

from  both   Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

4.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persons,  a  Geographical  Account  of  the  Places, 
and  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Descriptions  of  Other  Ob- 
jects, mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

or  in  those  called  Apocrypha.       Loudon,   I75U,  :i  vol 

Tins  useful  compilation   is  principally  abridged  from  Calmet's 
great  Dictionary  ol  the  Bible,     In  chronology,  the  anonymous  edi- 
tor professes  to  have   Ibllowcd    Archbishop   I  slier; 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Roland,  Muundrell,  Whitby,  and  Wells,  have 

been  Consulted  I  and  On  the  sacred  antiquities  ol   tin'  .lews.  : 

has    been    hail    to  Josephus,    the    RalihillS,   and    the    fathers       This 

work  may  sometimes  be  mi  i  with  at  a  low  ,  - 

6.   A  Dictionary   of  the    Holy    Bible,   On    the    plan  of  Calmet, 

hut  principally  adapted  to  common  readers i  containing  an  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Persons;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 

Account    of   the    Places;  a    Literal.    Critical,    and   Systematical 
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Description  of  other  Objects,  whether  natural,  artificial,  civil, 
religious,  or  military  ;  and  the  application  of  the  Appellative 
Terms,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 
Also,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  author  was  a  minister  in  the  Secession-church  of  Scotland  ; 
and  in  his  doctrinal  views  Calvinistie.  Allowance  being  made  for 
some  of  his  sentiments,  his  work  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  places  it  above 
the  roach  of  many  persons.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1769:  the  best  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  dictionary  is  said  to  be  the 
fifth,  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  professed  abridgment 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18mo. 
The  "Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  first  published  by 
Mr.  William  Button,  in  1796,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections,  in  12mo.,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's  Dic- 
tionary. "  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  clear  type,  a  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  within  the  compass  of  this  little  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (British 
Critic,  Old  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  201.) 

6.  DictionnaireGenealogique,  Historique,  et  Critique  de  l'Ecri- 
ture  Sainte,  ou  sont  refutees  plusieurs  fausses  assertions  de  Vol- 
taire, et  autres  Philosophes  du  dix-huitieme  siecle ;  par  l'Abbe 
***[Antoine  Serieys],  revue,  corrige,  et  public  par  M.  l'Abbe 
Sicard.     Paris,  1804,  8vo. 

Sacred  geography  and  antiquities  form  no  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and 
falsehoods  of  Voltaire  and  the  infidel  pseudo-philosophers  of  France, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  author,  Antoine  Serieys  (a& 
cording  to  M.  Sicard),  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  beginning  of  September,  1792.  This  is  not  true. 
Serieys  was  a  voluminous  compiler  and  editor  of  various  works, 
principally  historical :  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  rendered 
some  services  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who,  being  unable  to  remunerate 
him,  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  name.  Serieys  lived  seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  this  dictionary,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1819.     (Biographie  Universelle,  torn.  xlii.  pp.  69,  70.) 

7.  Dicfionnaire  Abrege  de  la  Bible  de  [Pierre]  Chomphe. 
Nouvelle  Edition,  revue  et  considerable ment  augmentee  par  M. 
Petitot.     Paris,  1806,  12  mo. 

M.  Chompre  was  a  distinguished  classical  teacher  of  youth,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Paris  ;  where  he  first 
published  his  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  12mo.  The  new 
edition  by  M.  Peiilot  is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  articles,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
manners,  legislation,  and  sects  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Chronological 
Table. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Historical  and  Geographical, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philosophical,  and  Philological. 
By  Alexander  Mac  bean,  A.M.     London,  1779,  8vo. 

A  useful  book  in  its  day,  but  now  completely  superseded  by  later 
works:  it  may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  trifling  price. 

9.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary; 
serving  as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  a  guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  and  as  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
By  John  Robinson,  D.D.     London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  presents  a  digest,  with 
references  to  authorities  at  the  end  of  each  article,  of  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  biblical  literature  previously  to  the  date 
of  its  publication.  "  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry in  collecting,  and  of  much  judgment  in  arranging  his  matter. 
To  every  theological  student,  who  has  not  access  to  an  extensive 
library,  this  volume  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary ;  to  many, 
indeed,  who  have  neither  attainment  nor  abilities  for  research,  it 
will  become  necessary."  (Brit.  Cril.  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  305.)  We 
cannot  however  help  expressing  our  regret  that,  on  some  topics, 
Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers  whose  publications  (though 
useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  work  is  illustrated  by  several  neatly- 
engraved  maps.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  it  is  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1817,  vol. 
xxv.  p.  486.,  and  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

10.  The  Biblical  Cyclopaedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
spired writings.     By  William  Jones.     1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  Biblical  Cyclopccdia  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  before  which  some  parts  of  it  appear- 
ed, though  it  bears  date  one  year  later  than  the  latter  work. 

11.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Extracted  chiefly  from 
Brown,  Calmet,  &c,  collated  with  other  works  of  the  like  kind, 
with  numerous  additions  from  various  Authors,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  original  matter.  By  the  Rev.  James  Wood.  Seventh 
Edition,  London  [1822],  2  vols.  8vo. 


12.  The  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible;  selected  and 
arranged  from  Calmet,  Brown,  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  Writers. 
By  W.  Gurnet,  A.M.     London,  1826,  18mo. 

13.  The  Scripture  Lexicon:  or  a  Dictionary  of  above  four 
thousand  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  divided  into  syllables,  with  their  pro- 
per accents.     By  Peter  Oliver.     Oxford,  1810,  8vo. 

14.  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  :  containing  an 
Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Persons  and  Places 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Archibald 
Alexander,  D.D.     Philadelphia,  1830,  18mo. 

15.  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  explanatory  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbour- 
ing nations :  with  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  places  and 
persons  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Ri- 
chard Watson.     London,  1831,  royal  8vo. 

16.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus,  e  Patribus  Grsecis,  ordine  al- 
phabetico  exhibens  quaecunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Haereses, 
et  hujusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  a  Johanne  Casparo  Suicero. 
Amstelodami,  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work  ;  which,  though 
indispensably  necessary  for  understanding  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  incidentally  contains  many  illustrations  of  Scripture. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author  twenty  years'  labour :  the 
first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  in  2  volumes,  folio. 


SECTION  III. 

COMMON-PLACE    BOOKS   TO   THE    BIBLE. 

1.  Christian  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  By  Francis 
Gastrell,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.   12mo. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  Concordance  of  parallel  passages  at  full  length,  was  first  published 
in  1707,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed  in  12mo.  It  may  be 
very  advantageously  substituted  for  any  of  the  subsequent  larger 
and  more  expensive  works.  The  "  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life," 
published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley  in  1808,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  is  simi- 
lar in  design,  but  upon  the  whole  better  arranged  than  Bp.  Gas- 
trell's  little  manual. 

2.  A  Common-Place  Book  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures' Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners 
is  reduced  to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,LL.D. 
4to.  London,  1805;  8vo.  London,  1824. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
compiled  by  him.  The  second  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  of  1697 : 
an  edition  was  published  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which 
the  present  impression  was  made.  It  certainly  is  a  very  useful 
book. 

3.  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture  ;  con- 
taining all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doc- 
trine and  Duty.  By  John  Warden,  M.A.  London,  1769, 4to. 
1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or 
harmony  of  passages  of  Scripture.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  practice  under 
each  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page,  and  a 
remark  or  two  at  the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  add  to  their  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  so  constructed  and  dis- 
posed that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  discourse.  The 
work  is  executed  with  singular  ability  and  fidelity,  and  the  reprint 
of  it  is  truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

4.  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally.    By  Matthew  Talbot.     Leeds  and  London,  1800,  4to. 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterized  as  "  a  book  of  good  ar- 
rangement and  convenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  augment, 
by  very  easy  application,  our  stores  of  sacred  knowledge."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  iii.  88,  89.)  It  is  divided  into  thirty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  285  chapters,  and  4144  sections.  This 
"Analysis"  is  of  great  rarity  and  high  price. 
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5.  Common-Place  Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  being  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice of  Christians;  consisting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  per- 
tinent Texts  on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion. 
[By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gastox.]  A  new  edition,  corrected,  com- 
pared, and  enlarged, by  Joseph  Btbutt.  London,  1813;  1824, 
8vo. 

The  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  corrections  and 
additions.  of  a  work  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1763. 
The  arrangement,  though  not  equally  good  with  that  of  some  of 
the  works  above  noticed,  is  clear;  the  selection  of  texts  is  sufll- 

Ciently  ample-:  anil  a  useful  indei  enables  the  reader  to  find  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire. 
The  hook  is  neatly  printed:  and  as  it  is  of  easy  purchase,  it  may 
he  substituted  lor  any  of  the  larger  common-place  honks  already 
noticed.    The  edition  of  1824  is  considerably  unproved. 


SECTION  IV. 

lM>t:\Ks    AM)    ANALYSES    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

1.  Ax  Index  to  the  Bible  :  in  which  the  various  subjects 
which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  are  alphabetically  arranged :  with 
Accurate  References  to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament. Designed  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  these  invaluable 
Records.     Stereotype  edition.     London,  1811. 

This  useful  index  is  printed  in  various  sizes  to  bind  up  with 
Bibles  ;  it  is  said  (but  on  what  authority  we  know  not)  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley. 


2.  The  Analysis  of  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  the  chiefe  things  of  every  particular  Chapter  arc  re- 
duced to  heads,  for  helps  of  the  Memory  ;  and  man)  hard  places 
are  explained  for  the  helpe  of  the  understanding.  By  John 
Dvlk,  M.A.      Oxford,  1652,  8vo. 

3.  The  Scripture  Student's  Assistant  ;  being  a  Complete  In- 
dex and  concise  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible:  in  which  the 
various  Persons,  Places,  and  Subjects  mentioned  in  it,  are  accu- 
rately referred  to  ;  and  every  difficult  word  completely  explained. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Baiih.  Glasgow  and  London,  1829,  ISmo. 
or  demy  4to. 

4.  Mosis  P.  Ft.  Hiii.ut  Analysis  Typica  omnium  cum  Veteris 
turn  Novi  Testaincnti  Librorum  Historicorum,  ad  intelligendajn 
rerum  seriem  et  memoriam  juvandam  accommodata.  Basilete, 
1587,  folio  ;   1621,  4to.     Londini,  1597,  4to. 

5.  Jacobi  BnAxiiMTLLKtii  Analysis  Typica  Librorum  Veteris 
Tcstamcnti  Poeticorum  et  Prophetiearum.     Basilis,  1622,  Ito. 

6.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  eomprehendens 
Introductionem  in  Sacram  8cripturam,  ad  Job.  Henrici  Heideg- 
geri  Enchiridion  Biblicum  Ihl'OMN  HMO  NIKON  concinnatum. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  minute  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chap- 
ter in  the  Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Enchiridion  Biblicum,  on  which 
Van  Til's  work  is  a  commentary,  was  first  published  at  Zurich 
(Tigura)  in  1681,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  Germany  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  prefaces  to  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  very  minute 
analyses  of  the  different  books.  Where  Heidegger's  statements 
were  correct,  Van  Til  has  corroborated  them;  where  he  was  m 
error,  the  latter  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  and  supplied  his  omis- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TREATISES  ON   BIBLICAL   ANTIQUITIES,  AND    ON    OTHER    HISTORICAL    CIRCUMSTANCES   OF    THE    BIBLE. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL   TREATISES    ON    BIBLICAL    ANTIQUITIES. 


1.  TttKSAfnrs  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  complectens  selectis- 
sima  clarissiinorinn  virorutn  Opuscula,  in  quibus  vcterum  Hebrse- 
orum  Mores,  Leges,  In-tituta,  Ritus  sacri  et  civiles,  illustrantur  ; 
auctore  Blasio  (Jeoxnro.    Yenctiis,  1744 — 1769,  34  tomis,  folio. 

An  Analysis  of  the  ((intents  of  this  great  Collection  of  Jewish 
Antiquities  is  given  m  ofr.  Harris's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 

Royal  Institution,  pp.  1  1 — 06.  2d  edition.  ••  Many  other  hooks  treat- 
ing" of  Jewish  antiquities  have  been  published  ;  but  those  who  have 
n  Costs  tor  such  son  of  reading,  will  find  this  collection  far  more 
Useful  to  them  than  any  other  of  the  kind."     (Bishop  Watson.) 

2.  Modern  Judaism:  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Kites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  modern  times. 
By  John  Alls*.     London,  1816.     Second  edition,  revised  and 

Corrected.     1830 

The  various  traditions,  &C.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modern 

thai  is,  by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  (he 

time  of  Jesus  Christ),  are  fully  and  perspicuous!]    treated  in  this 

Well-exeCUted    volume,   Which    illustrates   various'  passages   in   the 

New  Testament  with  great  felicity'. 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  carefully  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  I  illustrated  bj  modern  Travels. 

By  W.  Bnowv,  D.I).     London,  L820,  2  vols.'  sv„, 

I.  Christ  Hiii  n  i  sea  Compendium  Antiquitatum  llebraiorum. 

Svo.    Fr.Micol.ii  ii,   I  766. 

6,  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Gnecarum  i  profanis  sacrarum, 

COllegit,  natural]  online  disposuit,  ad  sacrarum  literal  urn  illiislr.i- 

tionem  passim  aceommodavit  Christianus  BaiJaixes.  Franco- 
furti,  i  '69,  Bva 

6.  Petri  iVw.i  de  Republics  Bebnaonmi  Lilvi  ties;  edha  I 
Jo,  Nieolai    it...     Lugd.  liat.  1708. 

'I'l.e  best  edition  oi  a  very  learned  work,  winch  till  lately  con- 
tinued to  he  a  text-book  whence  the  continental  professon  "i  He- 
brew antiquities  lei  cured. 

7.  The  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  containing  an 
account  of  their  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,   Polity, 


Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  &c.  &c.  By  Claude  Flki  iit. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

For  this  third  and  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  much 
valuable  information  from  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties. The  Abbe  Fleury's  work  was  translated  many  years  since  by 
Mr.  Farnworlh.     The  late  excellent  Bishop  Of  Norwich    Dr.  Home) 

ha-  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms:  "This  little  book  con- 
tains a  concise,  pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners.  CUBtomSj 

laws,  policy,  and  religion  of  toe  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  person." 

8.  Moses  and  Aaron:  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites 
used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  15\  Thomas  Gonwm.  London, 
1634;  1641,  4to. 

This  compendium  of  Hebrew  antiquities  is  now  rather 

It  was  formerly  in  ureal  request  as  a  te\t-book.  and  passed   through 

Litions.  A  I, aim  translation  ot  it  was  published  at  I  irecht 
in  lo'.Mi.  and  again  at  Francker  in  171(1.  in  I'.'inu. 

!i.  Apparatus  Historico-criticiis  Antiquitatum  sacri  codicis  et 
gentis  HebrsMB.  [Tbammis  annotationibus  in  Thomsj  Godwini 
Moses  et  Aaroriem  suDminiettavil  Johannes  Qottldb  OsJtfeso* 
\  ii  s.   ii,..     Francofurti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  .lew  ish  antiquities,  perhaps,  that  is 
extant)   besides  the  annotations  of  Carpzov,  it  contains  a  Latin 

translation  of  Godwin's  treatise.    ■ 

111.   Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Course  id' Lectures  on  the  Three 

lirst  books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.   To  which  is  annexed 
tition  on  the  Hebrew  Language.     Bj   David Jevirives, 
D.D.     svo.  2  vols.     London.  L766 ;   Perth,  1808;  and  London, 
1883,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  for  in 
racy  and  learning,  and  ha-  been  often  reprinted.   ■•The  treat 
Mr:  Lowman  on  the  Ritual  8vo.  London.  1748),  and  on  the  Civil 
•  nl  of   Hi,    II,  '        '"t!.  1740),   may   properly  uc- 

company  this  work."      Bishop  v. 

II.  Antiqiin  ■ecandun    tripueem   Judseorum 

statum,  ecclcsiasticum,  politii  minim,  hreviter  deli 
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neatae  a  Conrado  Ikenio.   12mo.     Bremae,  1741,  editio  tertia ; 
1764,  editio  quarta. 

There  is  no  difference  between  these  two  editions,  excepting  that 
the  errors  of  the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
fourth.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1737.  Tins  book  of  Ikenius 
is  valuable  for  its  brevity,  method,  and  perspicuity.  It  continues 
to  be  a  teNt-book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland  (and  per- 
haps of  Germany).  In  1^10  there  was  published  at  Utrecht  a  thick 
8vo.  volume  of  Professor  Schacht's  observations  on  this  work,  under 
the  title  of  Jo.  Herm.  Schacktii  Theol.  et  Philolol.  Harderov.  Ani- 
Btadversiones  ad  Antiquiiales  llebraas  olim  delineates  a  Conrado 
Ikenio  Theol.  Bremens.  Patre  mortuo,  edidit  Godfr.  Jo.  Schacht. 
This  volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections,  on  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Hebrews  ;  it  contains  many  valuable 
additions  and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  being  an  imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky 
to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but  would  prove  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  anyone  who  should  compose  a  new  treatise  on  biblical 
antiquities. 

12.  Archaeologia  Biblica  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Johanne  Jahn. 
Editio  secunda  emendata,  8vo.     Viennae,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from 
the  author's  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (in  five  large  8vo.  volumes),  and  arranged  under  the  three 
divisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  "Al- 
though it  comes  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original  (German)  work,  for  extent  and  variety  of  learning, 
and  vividness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  it  is  a  book  which  is 
very  rarely  surpassed."  (North  Am.  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  136.) 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questions, 
framed  upon  the  preceding  part  of  the  work  ;  the  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  given  by  students.  A  faithful  English  translation  of 
"Jahn's  Biblical  Archaeology"  was  published  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  1823,  and  again  in  1832,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham  (assist- 
ant teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  place),  with  valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin  work  with  the  original  German 
treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources.  The  former  part 
of  the  present  volume  of -this  Introduction  (as  our  references  will 
show)  is  much  indebted  to  Jahn's  Archaeologia  Biblica. 

13.  Archaeologia  Biblica  breviter  exposita  a  Four.  Acker- 
jiasn.     Viennae,  1826. 

This  is  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  preceding  work,  executed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Professor  Ackermann's  edition  of  Jahn's  In- 
troductio  ad  Libros  Veteris  Foederis,  noticed  in  p.  87.  of  this  Appen- 
dix, and  with  renewed  declarations  of  the  editor's  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Romish  church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete, 
Dr.  A.  has  subjoined  a  concise  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  In  revising  the  former  part  of  this  volume  for  the 
press,  constant  reference  was  had  to  this  work. 

14.  Origines  Hebraeae:  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public.   By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.A.    London,  1724-5,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation  from  the  most  distinguished 
writers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manners  and  laws  of 
the  Hebrews. 

15.  Melchioris  Leydekkeri  de  Republica  Hebraorum  Libri 
xii.     Amstel.  1704—1710,  2  vols,  folio. 

16.  Johannis  Pareau  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviter  delineata. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1817.     Edit,  secunda,  1824,  8vo. 

An  Appendix  and  Index  to  this  summary  of  Hebrew  Antiquities 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1825,  8vo. 

17.  Hadriani  Relandi  Antiquitates  Sacrre  veterum  Hebrao- 
rura  recensuit,  et  animadversionibus  Ugolinianis-Ravianis  auxit, 
Georgius  Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.     8vo.  Hate,  1769. 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  text-book  of  professors. 

18.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Judaism  ;  or  a  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  By  Duncan 
Shaw,  D.D.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1788,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  treatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  1.  On  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Law;  2.  Of  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy ;  3.  That  the  Gospel  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God's  grace 
to  mankind  in  the  way  of  religious  discovery  ;  4.  Corollaries  arising 
from  the  subject  of  the  work  :  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  genius,  divine  origin,  and  authority 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian, 
against  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  of  modern  infidels. 

19.  Caroli  Siecurn  de  Republica  Hebraeorum  Libri  vii.;  editi 
a  Jo.  Nicolai.     Lug.  Bat.  1701,  4to. 

20.  Ernesti  Augusti  Schulzh  Theologiae  Doctoris,  et  Profes- 
soris  quondam  in  Academia  Viadrina  celeberrimi,  Compendium 
Archaeologiae  Hebraicce.  Cum  figuris  sri  incisis,  edidit,  emen- 
davit,  addenda  adjecit,  notisque  locupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Godefr. 
Schickedanz.     Dresdae,  1793,  8vo. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extant 
in  the  Latin  language ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  incomplete,  the  au- 
iior  having  executed  only  two  books,  which  treat  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews.  Professor  Schulze 
and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materials 
in  a  manner  equally  concise  and  valuable. 

21.  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Compendium  Archaologte  CEcono- 
micae  Novi  Testamenti,  ducentis  thesibus  comprehensum,  et  aliis 
aliisve  notis  illustratum.     8vo.  Lipste,  1769. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country  ;  it  treats 
of  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect 
work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

22.  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities :  delivered  at  Harvard 
University  in  Cambridge,  A.D.  1802  and  1803.  By  David 
Tappan,  D.D.,  late  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Seminary. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1807,  8vo. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  Jewish  Consitution,  political  and 
religious,  are  discussed  in  these  lectures,  which  were  published 

fter  the  author's  decease.  The  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Rilua) 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  frequently 

"ustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  devout  manner. 

23.  A.  G.  Waehiveri  Antiquitates  Hebraeorum  et  Israeliticae 
Gentis.     Gottingen,  1741,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  pub- 
lication ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
literature  of  the  Jews. 


SECTION  II. 

TREATISES  ON  PARTICULAR  SUBJECTS  IN  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
§    I.    SCRIPTURE  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Onomasticon  Urbium  et  Locorum  Sacrae  Scripturae;  seu 
Liber  de  Locis  Hebraicis,  Graece  primum  ab  Eusebio  Caesari- 
ensi,  deinde  Latine  scriptus  ab  Hieroftymo,  in  commodiorem 
vero  ordinem  redactus,  variis  additamentis  auctus,  Notisque  et 
Tabula  Geographica  Judaeae  illustratus,  opera  Jacobi  Bonfrerii, 
recensuit  et  animadversionibus  suis  auxit  Joannes  Clericus. 
Accessit  Brocardi  Descriptio  Terrae  Sanctae.  Amstelodami,  1707, 
folio. 

2.  Samuelis  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra ;  cujus  Pars  prior, 
Phaleg,  de  Dispersione  Gentium,  et  Ten-arum  Divisione  facta, 
in  aediricatione  Tunis  Babel :  Pars  posterior,  Chanaan,  de  Colo- 
niis  et  Sermone  Phcenicum,  agit.  Cadomi  (Caen),  1646,  folio. 
Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1674,  1681,  4to.  Also  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Bochart's  Collective  Works. 

3.  Johannes  Davidis  Michaelis  Spicilegium  Geographiae  He- 
braeorum exterae  post  Bochartum.  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingen,  1760, 
1780,  4to. 

Some  observations  on  the  first  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  procured  complete,  were  published  by  John  Rein- 
hold  Forster,  entitled  Epistola  ad  J.  D.  Michaelis,  hujus  spicilegium 
Geogr.  Hebr.jam  confirmantes,  jam  castigantes.  Gottingaj,  1772,  4to. 
It  is  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Michaelis;  but  unfor- 
tunately both  works  are  extremely  rare  and  dear. 

4.  Friderici  Spanhemii  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Sacram, 
Patriarchalem,  Israeliticam,  et  Christianam.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1 679,  8vo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  Spanheim's  Col- 
lected Works. 

5.  Hadriani  Relandi  Patestina  ex  monumentis  veteribus  et 
tabulis  adcuratis  illustrata.     Traject.  Batav.  1714,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum. 

6.  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  Edward  Wells,  D.D.     4  vols.  8vo.  2  vols.  Svo. 

This  learned  work  was  originally  published  in  four  detached 
parts  or  volumes:  it  has  frequently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
press,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  commendation;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  from  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  was  published  by  the  English  editor  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  in  4to.,  in  the  year  1804.  There  are  also  copies 
in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  8vo.  Dr.  Well's  Geography  of  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  German  by  M.  Panzer,  with  nume- 
rous additions  and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  8vo.    Nuremberg,  1764. 

7.  Sacred  Geography  :  or,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  containing, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  Geographical  Description  of  all  the 
Countries,  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Tribes  of  Men,  with  all  the 
Villages,  Towns,  Cities,    Provinces,  Hills,   Mountains,  Rivers, 
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Lakes,  Seas,  and  [elands,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or 
Apocrv  pha.  By  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.  Boston  [Massachusetts], 
1813,  8  vo. 

This  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Onomasticon  of  EnseMus  and  Jerome,  the  Historical  <  ■<■>>- 
graphy  ol  Weils,  rhe  greal  dictionary  of  Father  Calmet,  and  the 

publications  of  various  mode*  travellers.     The  I k  is  very  neatly 

printed,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  to  our  Geographical  and 
Historical  lud<  x,  in  the  present  volume  of  thia  work. 

8.  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  and  Geographies]  and  Historical 
Dictionary.     B)  J.  S.  Massfohd.     London,  1829,  8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Matth.  Hvsn  Regni  Davidici  et  Salomons^  Descriptio 
Geographies  et  Histories;  una  cum  Descriptione  Syria:  et 
.-Egvpti.     pjorinshergsj,  1/39,  folio. 

10.  Car.  Christ.  Sigism.  Bkhmiaiiih  Commentatio  de  Caussis, 
quihus  effect um  sit,  ut  Reghum  Judas  diutius  persisteret,  quain 
Regnum  Israel.    Cum  Tabula  Geographical    Lovanii,  1825,  4to. 

This  was  a  prise  dissertation,  composed  (as  the  author  states  in 
his  proemiumj  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  with  no  other 
literary  aid  than  the  Scriptures  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  Jose- 
phus.  '  li  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  i<>  which  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  is  indebted  forsome  valuable  observations. 

11.  Observationes  Philologicae  et  Geographical :  sive  Geogra- 
phies Saerae  Specimen  primum.  Quo  (Jibes  ac  Rcgiones,  quarum 
in  Sacris  J,itteris  lit  mentio,  brevitei  describuntur,  iisdemque  verus 
situs,  justaipie  nomina  redduntur.     Amstelodami,  1747,  8vo. 

The  deficiencies  of  Calmet  and  some  other  writers  on  Geography, 
are  supplied  in  this  little  v.ork,  which  treats  on  (he  city  of  Jeru- 
s.n.  in.  the  country  of  Elijah,  the  city  of  Hebron,  the  region  of 
Oplnr,  the  country  of  Abraham,  the  city  of  Eglain,  and  a  few  other 

places. 

12.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Wn.KiNs,  A.M.     Second  edition.     Nottingham,  1816,  8vo. 

13.  Hadriani  Khumh  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hierosolymitani 
Liber  singulars.  Trajecti  ad  Rheuutn,  1716,  8vo.  edit,  secunda, 
1775.  With  a  preliminary  Disquisition  and  Notes  by  Prof. 
Schulze. 

14.  Ferdinand]  Stoscb  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de 
Nominibus  totidem  Erbium  Asiae ;  ad  quas  D.  Joannes  in  Apo- 
calypsi  1'ilii  Dei  Epistolas  direxit.     Gnelpherbyti,  1757,  8vo. 

15.  An  Histobical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places 
therein,  connected  with  Scripture  History  ;  interspersed  with 
ninety-six  vignettes  illustrative  of  the  most  important  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  size  of  tins  beautifully-executed  map  is  40  inches  by  27|. 
The  \  ignetles  will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  persons,  while 
they  serve  lo  impress  on  the  mind  the  leading  points  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  geography  The  map  is  accompanied  by  a  folio  sheet  of 
letter-press,  containing  explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes. 
The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  imbody  and  connect  with  the  names 
of  places  marked  upon  the  map,  the  principal  incidents  in  Jewish 
history — by  placing  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  which  such  incidents 
are  mentioned  1 1"  e  to  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  transai  don 
occurred.    The  sheet  of  lettei  imprises  a  brief  outline 

of  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  period — the  stations  of 
the  tribes— and  Buhle'i  oeconomical  calendar  of  the  country/ ex- 
hibiting the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throughout  the 
different  months  of  the  \e:,r.  and  containing  useful  remarks  on  the 
various  productions  of  the  sod. 

16.  A  .New  Map  of  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Countries  ; 
constructed    fmiii    Original    Authorities,    showing    their    Ancient 

and  Modem  Geography,  with  the  Routes  of  various  Travellers. 
13 v  Richard  Palmxr.  London,  1828:  on  ■  large  sheet,  m) 
inches  by  28. 

17.  A  Map.  illustrating  the  Ministerial  Journeys  of  our  Lord 

and   Saviour   Jesus    Christ,  constructed    from    the   design   of  the 

I!"-..  J.  C.  CbOsthwaitb,  A.M.,  by  A.  Arrowsmith.     London, 

1830. 

18.  A    Map,   illustrating    the  Travels    of   St.    Paul,  const  meted 

from  the  design  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cbostbwaitb,  A.M.,  by  A. 
Arrowsmith.     London,  L880. 

'•These    tWO    maps    form    B    useful    supplement    to    the    At- 

Lase*  to  the  Bible,  hitherto  published  ;  for  although  almost  all  of 
them  I  i  ei.ea  adapted  to  the  evangelical  history,  yel 

in  no  one  of  these  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  several  routes 

Of  our  Sav  lour  and  of  the  ureal    SpOStle  of  the  <  .enliles   so  clearlv 

hud  down  as  in  Mr.  Crostnwaite'i  maps.  The  addition  of  refer- 
ence* to  the  various  passage!  ol  the  Gospels  in  which  the  ministe- 
rial journey  I  ol  Christ  are  narrated,  anil  to  those  parts  ot  the  ICU 
and  Epistles,  in  which  the  routes  of  St.  Paul  are  cither  mentioned 


or  described,  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  these  maps."     (Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  February,  1830,  vol.  xii.  p.  100.) 

19.  A  Map  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour,  illus- 
trative of  the  Books  of  the  Evangelists.  Designed  and  en- 
graved by  Thomas  Sia ii i.i no.  London,  1832.  Twenty-seven 
inches  in  length  by  twenty  in  width. 

20.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  de- 
lineated. By  John  Hunt.  [Twenty-eight  inches  in  length  by 
twenty-two  in  width.]  With  a  Companion  to  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  Historical  and  Geographical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Towns,  &c.  of  that  Country.     London,  1832. 

21.  A  Pictorial,  Geographical,  Chronological,  and  Historical 
Chart,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispensation,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  "  Harmonia  Evangelica"  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Greewell,  15. 1).,  by  R.  Mimfbibs,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Key.     London,  1832.     Sixty-eight  inches  by  thirty-six. 

This  admirably  contrived  as  well  as  beautifully  and  correctly 
executed  map  is  adapted  to  the  divisions  existing  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  appearing  on  the  earth;  Bhowing  the  situation  of 
every  place  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  with  representations  of  the 
journeys  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  history,  drawn  upon  the  places  where  the  events  occurred) 
from  designs  of  the  old  masters;  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  contains 
170  vignettes,  and  about  600  references  Iii  the  body  of  the  map, 
besides  50  large  subjects  in  outline,  in  the  margin;  all  of  which 
are  exquisitely  engraved.  The  reference  being  subjoined  to  the 
depicted  events,  it  liirms  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  a  useful  assistant  in  the  study  of  divinity. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Mimpriss 
announced  a  similar  Chart,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  travels  of  the  different  apostles  will  be  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  the  sites  of  the  several  places  will  be  accu- 
rately laid  down,  from  the  geographical  researches  of  the  most 
learned  modern  travellers. 


Most  of  the  general  treatises  on  sacred  geography  are  illustrated 
with  maps.  There  is  also  an  excellent  map  of  Palestine  in  D'An- 
ville's  Ancient  Atlas;  it  has  been  consulted  liir  the  maps  accom- 
panying this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  and 
corrected  from  the  researches  of  modern  geographers.  The  quarto 
Atlas,  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  commentary  on  the  Bible,  possesses  the  double  merit 
Of  being  correct  as  well  as  cheap.  The  Scripture  Atlas,  published 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  ami  has  had  a  very 
extensive  sale.  Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  \tlas  is  a  neat  publication. 
Several  small  or  pocket  Atlases  of  the  Bible  have  been  published, 
which  indeed  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  young 
Of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Starling's  "Biblical  Cabinet  Atlas"  (  hums 
especially  to  be  noticed  for  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  maps, 
and  the  valuable  tabular  Geographical  Index  which  accompanies 
them.  "  The  Pocket  Bible  Alias,"  containing  eight  neatly-executed 
maps,  which  was  puhlishcd  at  Edinburgh  ill  1832,  fas  its  name  im- 
plies   is  expressly  designed  to  be  bound  up  with  a  pocket  Bible. 

Various  Treatises  on  Sacred  Geography  will  be  found  in  tho 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Antiqui 
latum  Saerarum. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relative  to 
the  history,  geography,  die.  of  the  Bible  are  noticed  in  Schleusner's 
valuable  Lexicon  to  the  Septuaginl  version,  and  also  in  Ins  Creek 

and    Latin,  and    in    Messrs.   Parkhursl's   and    Robinson'8  Greek   and 

English  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament;  where  they  are  illus- 
trated  with  equal  learning  and  accuracy 


§    2.     MA  I  Tit  VI.    IIISTOHY    OF   TIIF.    11IBLB. 

1.   Physics  Sacra:  hoc  est  Historia  N'aturalis  Biblim  a  Joanne 
Jaeobo  Scbbucbbbbo  edits,  el  nm ns  inconibus  wmuit  ale. 

gantissimis  adornata.   August.  Vindel.  1731 — 1735,  4  vols,  folio. 
This   is  one  of  the  most    beautiful   and    useful    works  which   lias 

appeared  on  the  natural  history  of  the  B  ble  the  engravings,  750 
in  number,  were  executed  by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  thai  day. 
A  German   translation  appeared  at  Augsburg,  al  the  same  tune 

With    the   Latin  edition,  to  which    it    is    preferred,  ' count  of   Us 

bavins  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  translation, 
i ,., i .1 ,  hed  al  fVmsterdam,  in  173£— 1738,  in  l  vols,  folio,  is  interior 
to  both  the  preceding  editions  as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the 
texl  and  typographical  execution  are  equally  valuable.  From  the 
costly  price  of  tins  work,  n  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  greai  public 

libraries. 

•J.    The   Natural   lli-torv   of  the   Bible!     or  a   Description  of  all 

the   Quadrupeds,    Birds)   Fishes,    Reptiles,  and   Insets,  Trees, 

Plants.  Flowen,  Gum*,  and  Precious  Sloncs.  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabetically   arranged    by   Thaddrcus    Mason    IIahuis,    D.D. 
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Boston  [Massachusetts],  1820,  8vo.  London,  1824,  8vo.  New 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected.   1833,  crown  8vo. 

The  Natural  History  of  foreign  countries  was  very  little  known 
at  the  time  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  English  Bible  was 
executed  :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  in  it  the  names 
of  animals,  &c.  which  are  unknown  in  the  East.  Our  venerable 
translators,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledge  in  their  preface  the  ob- 
scurity experienced  by  them  in  Hebrew  words  occurring  but 
once,  and  also  in  the  names  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  precious 
stones,  &c.  These  difficulties  have  been  materially  diminished 
since  their  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
years;  not  only  by  the  successful  researches  of  eminent  orien- 
talists, who  have  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects 
to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  but  also  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Forskiil,  Scheuchzer,  and  other  naturalists, 
historians  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  Shaw,  Hasselquist, 
Russell,  Bruce,  and  other  distinguished  travellers.  To  all  these 
sources,  together  with  many  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Though  he 
claims  no  praise  but  that  of  having  brought  into  a  regular  form 
such  information  as  he  could  collect  from  the  best  and  most  un- 
exceptionable authorities  ;  yet  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has 
enlivened  his  general  illustrations  with  many  instructive  and  use- 
ful facts,  observations,  and  reasonings;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  has  introduced  new  translations  of  a  great  many  detached 
passages  and  of  some  entire  chapters  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  future 
commentators  will  doubtless  avail  themselves,  especially  as  Dr.  H. 
has  accompanied  such  translations  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
correcting  the  errors  which  were  the  consequence  of  their  being 
misunderstood,  and  pointing  out  the  precision  and  force,  the  em- 
phasis and  beauty,  which  they  derive  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  object  in  natural  history  to  which  they  originally  referred. 
A  Catalogue  is  subjoined  of  the  principal  authorities  quoted  in  his 
work,  which  is  accompanied  with  useful  indexes  of  matters  and 
of  texts  illustrated,  and  particularly  with  an  Index  or  List  of  the 
several  articles,  according  to  the  English  Translation,  followed  by 
the  original  Hebrew  names,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Linnsean 
or  other  modern  scientific  appellations.  In  a  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  particulars,  some  articles  must  necessarily  be  found 
defective:  these,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  cheerfully  adopts  the  following  just 
critique  of  a  transatlantic  reviewer: — "Dr.  Harris  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having  brought  within  a  reasonable 
compass  the  most  valuable  materials  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats ;  for  having  arranged  them  in  a  convenient  method,  and  in 
general  for  having  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions  on  the  best  evi- 
dence  which  the  subjects   admit." "On   the  whole,  we 

cheerfully  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned reader,  as  containing  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subjects 
which  successively  occur.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be  read  with 
great  interest :  and  in  those  in  which  curiosity  is  most  concerned 
the  author,  in  a  form  as  much  abridged  as  their  nature  would 
admit,  has  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers :  and,  as  we  believe,  has  generally  come  to  the  right  re- 
sults." (North  American  Review,  vol.  x.  New  Series,  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  London  reprints  are  beautifully  executed,  especially  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1833,  which  is  ornamented  with  neat  engravings 
on  wood.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  in  1825,  in  8vo. 

3.  Samuelis  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  Animalibus  Sa- 
crae  Scriptural.  4th  edit,  folio,  Lug.  Bat.  1714  ;  also  in  3  vols. 
4to      Lipsiae,  1793,  and  following  years. 

This  last  is  unquestionably  the  best  edition  ;  it  was  published 
by  Professor  Rosenmiiller,  to  whose  researches  biblical  students 
are  so  largely  indebted  ;  and  who  has  corrected  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  enlarged  it  with  numerous  facts  from  the  writings  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  &c. 

4.  Hierozoici  ex  Samuele  Bocharto,  Itinerariis  variis  aliisque 
Doctissimorum  Virorum  Commentariis  ac  Scriptiunculis,  ad  plu- 
rimorum  usus  compositi,  Specimina  tria.  Auctore  Frid.  Jacobo 
Schoder,  Tubingae,  1784-6,  8vo. 

5.  Jo.  Henr.  Ursini  Arboretum  Biblicum,  in  quo  Arbores  et 
Frutices,  passim  in  S.  Literis  occurrentes,  ut  et  Plantae,  Herbs, 
et  Aromata,  notis  philologicis,  philosophicis,  theologicis,  expo- 
nuntur  et  illustrantur.     Norimbergae,  1699,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

6.  Olavi  Celsii  Hierobotanicon,  sive  de  Plantis  Sacra?  Scrip- 
turae  Dissertationes  Breves.  Upsalae,  1745-47  ;  Amstelaedami, 
1748,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

7.  Hierophyticon,  sive  Commentarius  in  Loca  Scripture  Sa- 
crae,  quae  Plantarum  faciunt  mentionem.  Auctore  Matthaeo 
Hillero.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1725,  4to. 

8.  Petri  Forskal  Descriptiones  Animalium,  Amphibiorum, 
Piscium,  Insectorum,  Vermium,  quae  in  Itinere  Orientali  observa- 
vit.  4to.  Hauniae  (Copenhagen),  1775. — Ejusdem  Flora  ^Egyp- 
tio-Arabica.  4to.  Hauniae,  1775.  Ejusdem  Icones  Rerum  Natu- 
ralium,  quas  Itinere  Orientali  depingi  curavit.  4to.  Hauniae, 
1776. 

M.  Forskal  was  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  sent  in 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  his  Danish  majesty,  to  investigate  the  na- 
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tural  productions  of  the  East,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller Niebuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  and  his 
unfinished  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

9.  Scripture  illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural 
Science,  Customs,  Manners,  &c.  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work 
happily  elucidated  from  natural  science,  &c.  Though  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it 
illustrates  that  interesting  subject  in  very  many  instances.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
noticed  in  p.  340. 

10.  Scripture  Natural  History:  or  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Engravings.     By  William  Carpenter.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

"  Without  that  pretence  to  originality  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  personal  vanity  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  truth,  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  we  think,  presented  to  the  public 
an  interesting  and  useful  work."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  April, 
1827,  p.  261.) 

11.  Remarks  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.     By  John  Frost.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Remarks  on  the  Phytolacca  Dodecandra,  or  Mustard  Tree 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Bcckham.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

As  the  common  mustard  tree  (Sinapis  nigra  of  Linnaeus)  is  an 
annual  plant,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  herbaceous  stem,  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  three  feet,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  a  tree,  commentators  have  been  much  perplexed  in  their 
attempts  to  explain  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  mustard  tree.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Frost's  pamphlet  (which  is  an  enlargement  of  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  xx.  pp.  57 — 59.)  is  to 
show  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  species  of  Phytolacca — proba- 
bly the  Phytolacca  dodecandra  of  Linnseus,  which,  though  it  has 
the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  growing  in  Palestine,  yet  attains  as 
great  an  altitude  as  any  tree  which  flourishes  in  that  country,  and 
possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  sinapis  nigra.  Mr. 
Frost's  hypothesis  is  controverted  with  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  who  argues  that  the  tree  intended 
is  the  common  mustard  tree,  and  who  has  collected  numerous  pas- 
sages from  ancient  botanical  writers,  and  from  modern  travellers 
and  botanical  authors,  in  support  of  his  argument. 

13.  Joh.  Gottlieb  Buhle  Calendarium  Palaestinae  03conomi- 
cum.     Goettingae,  1 785,  4to. 

14.  Georgti  Friederici  Walchii  Calendarium  Palaestinae  ffico- 
nomicum.     Praefatus  est  J.  D.  Michaelis.     Goettingae,  1785,  4to. 

In  the  year  1785  the  directors  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
proposed,  as  a  prize-subject,  the  compilation  of  an  CEconomic  Ca- 
lendar of  Palestine,  from  Itineraries,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  composition  of  M.  Buhle  ;  to  which,  in  Michaelis's  judgment, 
the  Calendar  of  Walch  was  next  in  point  of  merit.  Each  of  these 
publications  contains  much  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
both  together  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

A  translation  of  Buhle's  Calendar  is  inserted  in  the  Fragments 
annexed  to  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Nos.  455—468. 

15.  Henrici  Ehrenfridi  Warnekros  Commentarius  de  Pa- 
laestinae Fertilitate,  praecipuisquoe  illius  dotibus  cum  ^gypto 
comparatis. — In  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Repertorium 
fiir  Biblische  und  Morgenlaendische  Litteratur.  8vo. 

An  English  translation  of  this  valuable  disquisition  is  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  published  at 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  in  1825. 

16.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies,  revised  and  enlarged  with  relation  to  the  latest  Publi- 
cations on  Geology.  By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.  Second  edition, 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  "Comparative  Estimate"  was  published 
in  1822,  and  a  "  Supplement"  to  it.  In  its  present  improved  state 
Mr.  Penn's  work  forms  a  most  powerful  proof  and  vindication  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic 
History. 

17.  Scriptural  Geology,  or  Geological  Phenomena,  consistent 
only  with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge.  [By  the  Rev. 
George  Bcgg,  B.A.]     London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 


§  3.    POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Treatises  on  the  Laws,  Government,  Coins,  &?c.  of  the  Jews. 

1.    Rabbi  Mosis  Maimonidis  More  Nebochim ;  seu  Doctor 

Perplexorum,  ad  dubia  et  obscuriora  Scripturae  loca  rectius  in- 
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telligenda,  veluti  Clavcm  continens.  Latino  conversus  a  Joanne 
Buxtorfio,  filio.     Basilea?,  1629,  4to. 

2.  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  "  More 
Nevochim"  of  Maimonides.  With  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Tow.nlev,  D.D.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

The  More  Nevochim,  or  '•  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed."  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  better  known  by  tlic  name  of 
Maimonides.  n  It  is  a  critical,  philosophical, and  theological  work, 
in  uiiidi  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases, 
parables,  allegories,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  am' 


rendered  particularly  important  by  'an  excellent  Expo 

'   rh  many  of 


itillll   ol 

the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,'  to  whic 

our  moat  eminent  biblical  critics  and  commentators  have  been 
deeply  indebted."  It  was  originally  written  m  Arable,  ami  trans- 
lated   into    lb-brew    by    Rabbi   Samuel    Alien  Tybbon.     The   Rev. 

Dr.  Townley  (to  whose  life  of  Maimonides,  p.  17..  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars]  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  original  work  of  Maimonides;  among  which  that 
of  1629  is  usually  reputed  to  be  the  best. 

Dr.  T.  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  in 
presenting  this  treatise  of  .Maimonides  In  them  in  an  English 
areas;  and  in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  Vbe  original  Jewish  author, 
1,.-  has  enriched  bis  translation  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
;  valuable  notes,  together  with  nine  dissertations  on  the 
Talmiidii.il  Writings,  and  on  various  other  topics  lending  to  elu- 
cidate the  •  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses.4' 

3.  Wilhelmi  Zkfpxu  Legum  Mosaicarum  Forensium  Ex- 
planatio.     Herborna;  Nassoviorum,  160-1,  8vo. 

4.  Lex  Dei,  sivc  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  Collatio. 
E  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  ct  Vercellensi  nuper 
repcrtis  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notisque  et  indicibus 
illustravit  Fridericus  Blume.     Bonna?,  1833,  8vo. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  the  elaborate  prolegomena  prefixed  by 
the  editor  to  this  curious  and  valuable  work,  we  learn  that  its 
anonymous  author  was  in  all  probability  a  clergyman  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church,  who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, ami  who  compiled  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  ex- 
hibiting the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws, 
which  last  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  Laws,  and  further  to 
show  thai  Christians  both  may  and  ought  to  make  use  of  bcth  laws. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  prolegomena  contain  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  collection.  A 
copious  collection  of  various  readings,  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tion-, is  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  pane  of  the  collation,  which 
the  prolegomena.  The  volume  concludes  with  indexes  of 
mailer.-,  persons,  and  places  occurring  in  the  work,  and  of  the 
authors  who  are  cited  in  the  notes. 

6.  Joannis  BpxxrCKR]  de  Legibus  Hebrtcorum  Ritualibus  et 
earum  Rationibus  Lihri  IV.  Accessit  Dissertatio  de  Phylacteriis 
Jud&orum.  Reccnsuit,  et  indices  adjecit  Leonardos  Chappelow, 
S.T.P.     Cantabrigian  1727,  2  vols,  folio,  best  edition. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir 
John  David  Minimus,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  G,  ttingen;  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.     London,  1814,  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  is  copiously  investigated  in  this  work.  Valuable 
as  these  "Commentaries"  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  free  from  that  lieentious- 
m  -  oi  conjecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  tendency  to  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  too  frequent  characteristics  of  some  di  tin- 
guished  modern  biblical  critics  in  Germany-  Greal  caution,  there- 
fore, will  be  necessary  in  consulting  this  work. 

7.  Legislation  des  Hebreux.  Par  M.  Lc  Comte  de  Pahto- 
iif.i.  Forming  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Legislation.      Paris,  1817,  8vo. 

8.  Histoire  des  Institutions  <le  Moist-  el  du  People  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  Salvakor.     Paris,  1828,  3  tomes,  8vo. 

The  avowed  design  oi  ibis  work,  which  is  characterised  by  no 
small  degree  of  Levity  on  the  pan  of  its  Jewish  author,  is,  to  se- 
ll Moses  as  an  enlightened  and  /</»  ral  legislator  i  at  the  same 
nme  its  whole  tendency  is.  ts  discredit  Christianity.     M.  Salvador 

devoted    a    portion  of  his  work    lo  show   ihal    the   Lord  Jesus  Christ 

was  legally  condemned,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  evaxr- 

? relists   themselves.    Tins  anblushing   attack  of  the  Jew   called 
orib  M.  Iiopin  the  elder,  one  of  the  it  eminent  advoi 

the  French  bar,  who  triumphantly  repelled  the  profane  assertions 

ol  Salvador  in  a  masterly  refutation,  intituled,  "  Jesus  de\  ant  <  laiphe 
et  Pilate."     Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews: 
in  which  the  true  Design  and  Nature  of  their  Government  are 
explained.  By  Moses  Lowmax.  London,  1740;  2d  edition, 
1745;  3d  edition,  1816,  8vo. 

10.  A  Short    Account  of  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Mo  i    . 


showing  that  they  were  worthy  of  their  Divine  Author,  being 
fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  purposes. 
By  Henry  Fxneua.     Dunfermline  and  London  [1811],  8vo. 

This  essay  is  detached  from  a  History  of  tile  Hebrews,  on  which 
he  author  was  employed;  but  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 
"In  the  short  account  before  us,  Mr.  Fergus  has  given  evidence 
of  his  ha\  ing  studied  the  subject :  and  his  pamphlet  displays  in  a 
concise  yet  luminous  manner  the  several  bepicj  which  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  tin-  Helm  us  includes."  (Monthly 
Review,  V  S.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  37.) 

11.  LxTTSaoHK  (Davidis  Henrici)  Disputatio  de  Judoeorum 
sub  Caesaribus  Conditione,  et  de  Legibus  eos  spectantibus.  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

12.  Joannis  Sf.ldf.ni  De  Synedriis  et  Prafecturis  Juridicis 
Vetcrum  Ebraorum  Libri  III.      Amatelodami,  1679,  4to. 

13.  Petri  Wkssklinuii  Diatribe  de  Juda:orum  Archontihus 
ad    Inscriptionem    Berenicensem ;   et  Dissertatio  de  Evangeliia 

jussu  Imp.  Anastasii  non  emendatis  in  Victorem  Tununenaem. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  Svo. 

14.  Thorns  Baktholiih  de  Cruce  Christi  Hypomnemata 
IV.     IIa!'ni;e,    1651,  8vo.     Ainstclodami,  1670,  8vo. 

15.  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Ritu  diinittendi  Renin  in  festO 
Paschatis  Juda>oruni;  conscripts,  a  Job.  Conrado  Hottinoeho. 
Tiguri,  1718,  8vo. 

16.  Jacobi  Lvdii  Syntagma  Sacrum  de  Re  Militari.  Dor- 
draci,  1693,  4to. 

17.  Edwardi  Biif.uf.wooi>  Liber  de  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis 
Vetcrum  Nummoruin,  coruim|ue  cum  recentioribus  Collatione. 
Londini,  1614,  4to. :  also  in  the  first  Volume  of  Bp.  Walton's 
Polyglott. 

18.  Adriani  Relanim  De  Nummis  Vetcrum  Ilebraorum,  qui 
ab  inscriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritanoram  appellantur, 
Disscrtationes  V.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  8vo. 

19.  Casparis  Waskiii   De  Antiquis    Numifl  Hebrneorum  et 


Svrorum,  quorum  S.  Biblia  et  Rubbinorum  Scripta  ineminerunt, 
Libri  II.     Tiguri,  1605,  4to. 

20.  Casparis  Waskiii  de  Antiquis  Mensuris  Hebrfporum, 
quarum  S.  Biblia  meminerunt,  Libri  III.  Heidelbergs,  1610,  4to. 

21.  An  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Measures 
and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys;  by  help  of  ancient 
standards  compared  with  ours  of  England.  By  Richard  Ci  v- 
iiEitLAXi),  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  London, 
1686,  8vo. 

22.  Observationes  ex  Numis  Antiquis  Sacrre.  Auctorc  Gottlob 
Sebastiano  Margiiaaf.     Vitembergse,  1745,  4to. 

23.  Petri  Zoiivn  Historia  Fisci  Judaici  sub  Impcrio  Vetcrum 
Romanorum.     Altona?,  1734,  8vo. 

24.  Scripture  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  reduced  to  the 
Imperial  Standard  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  the  Ster- 
ling Money  of  England.  By  Edmund  Vialls.  London,  1826, 
8vo.     [A  Pamphlet  of  19  pages.] 


§   4.     SACItEI)     AXTHU  ITIES     OF     THE     JEWS. 

[i.]  Treatises  on  the  Ritual  and  Sacred  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews. 

1.  A  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Worship.  In 
which  the  wise  Designs  und  I  si  fulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ex- 
plained.    By  Moses  Low  m  i\.     London,  1748,  8vo. 

2.  Jacobi  GHOirovn  Decreta  Romans  et  Asiatics  pro  Judatis, 
ad  cultum  divinum  per  Asia  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundum,  al> 
Joaepho  collects  in  Libra  .\IV.  Archmologiaj.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum, 1712,  8vo. 

3.  Bernardi  Lami  de  Tabernaculo  Foederis,  de  Sancta  Civitate 
Jerusalem  et  deTemplb  ejus,  Libri  Beptem.    Pariahs,  1720,  folio. 

4.  Salomonis  Van  Til  Commentarius  de  Tabernaculo  Mosis 
ct  Zoologia  Sacra.     Dordraci,  1711,  4to. 

5.  Johahnia   Buxtobki   patris,  Synagoga  Judaica:   hi 
8chola  Judeorum,  in  qua  Nativitas,  (nstitutio,    Religio,  Vita, 
Mors,  Bepulturaque  ipsorum  paphice  deecripta  est     BanoviB, 
1604,  l2ino. ;  BasOee,  1680,  8vo. 

6.  Campegii  Vitrwba  de  Synagoga  Veten  Libri  tree:  qui- 
bus  turn  de  Nonunions,  Btructuro,  Origine,  Prsfectis,  Ministris, 
et  Bacris  Synagogarum  agitur :  turn  pnrcipue  Formam  Regimi- 
nis  et  Ministcrii  eamni  m  Lech -lam  Christianam  translatam  esse 
demonstrate  :  cum  rrolcgomenis.     Franequera?,  1696,  4to. 
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7.  Mariani  Kaserer  AlArPA*H  Studii  Scripturistici  in  Syna- 
goga.     Pars  Prima.     Salislmrgi,  1774,  4to. 

A  compilation  from  various  German  and  other  authors  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Antiquities:  it  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Bible 
received  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Talmud,  Targums,  Masoretic  Books, 
and  the  Cabbala;  the  Schools  and  Sects  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
Teachers  or  Doctors  and  Pupils. 

8.  The  Temple  Service  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour. 
By  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  London,  1649,  4to. ;  also  in  the 
folio  and  octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Works. 

9.  The  Temple  Musick ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  method 
of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.     By  Arthur  Bedford.     London    1706,  8vo. 


[ii.]  Treatises  on  the  Religious  Notions  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
Corruptions  of  Religion  among  them,  and  on  the  Sects  into 
■which  they  -were  divided. 

1.  The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides, 
with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  Illustrations  from  the 
Talmud,  &c.  By  Hermann  Hedwig  Bernard.  Cambridge, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  is  a  compendium  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  taken  from  the  Talmud,  and  founded 
on  Scripture  interpreted  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  The 
subjects  selected  by  Mr.  Bernard  treat  on  the  Deity,  on  angels,  pro- 
phecy, idolatry,  repentance,  sin,  free  will,  predestination,  the  life 
hereafter,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  love  of  God.  The  He- 
brew text  is  beautifully  printed  without  points  ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
faithful  English  version  and  notes,  and  by  a  glossary  of  the  rabbini- 
cal Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  text,  to  which  are  prefixed  a  well- 
written  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maimonides,  and  a  collection  of  the 
abbreviations  commonly  used  in  rabbinical  writings.  Besides  com- 
municating to  the  English  reader  the  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
sayings  of  the  ancient  rabbins  quoted  by  Maimonides,  this  volume 
will  materially  contribute  to  supply  the  biblical  student  with  the 
means,  at  present  scarcely  within  his  reach,  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  rabbinical  Hebrew.  For  a  more  minute  analy- 
sis of  this  truly  valuable  work,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to 
the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  xiii.  pp.282— 292.,  and  to  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  September,  October,  and  November, 
1832,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  517—525.  581—594.  655—664. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs  concerning  a  Future  State.  [By  Stephen 
Addingtox,  D.D.]     London,  1757,  4to. 

3.  Christologia  Judaeorum  Jesu  Apostolorumque  ^Etate,  in 
Compendium  redacta,  Observationibusque  illustrata  a  D.  Leon- 
hardo  Bertiioldt.     Erlangae,  1811,  8vo. 

4.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Redeemer,  which  subsisted  before  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour. 
By  Charles  James  Blomfield,  B.D.  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of 
London.]     Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 

5.  Capita  Theologies  Judseorum  Dogmatics  e  Flavii  Josephi 
Scriptis  collecta.  Accessit  Tripzpyw  super  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo 
testimonio.  Auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bretschneider.  Lipsis, 
1812,  8vo. 

6.  Joannis  Jacobi  Crameri  Goel  Israel,  sive  Theologia  Israe- 
lis :  qua  Go  lis  Officium  ac  Mysterium,  ad  confirmandam  Jesu 
Christi  Deitatem  et  Officium,  ex  Hebraicis  potissimum  Scriptis 
proponitur,  et  varia  alia  Philologica  ac  Theologica  pertractantur. 
Franequerae  et  Lipsi®,  2  tomis,  4to. 

7.  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings  : 
with  a  preliminary  Preface,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, Authority,  and  Usefulness  of  those  Traditions ;  wherein 
the  mystical  Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  &c.  is  ex- 
plained. [By  the  Rev.  Peter  Stehelin,  F.R.S.]  London,  1742. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity;  it  bears  a  very 
high  price,  which  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  biblical 
students.  But  most  of  the  information  which  it  contains  will  be 
found  in 

8.  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions  and 
Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
time.  By  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  London,  1718.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

This  is  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  I.  contains  a  discourse 
concerning  the  nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a 
table  of  all  its  titles,  with  summaries  of  their  contents  ;  a  discourse 
on  the  recital  of  the  Skema  (that  is,  of  Deut.  vi.  4 — 9.,  so  called  from 
the  first  word,  i.  e.  hear),  on  the  Phylacteries  and  on  the  Mezuzoth 


or  Schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door-posts ;  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  taken  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocryphal  Books,  w  ith  anno- 
tations thereon.  Volume  II.  contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna, 
in  Hebrew  and  English;  one  on  the  Sabbath,  entitled  Shabbalh  ; 
and  another,  entitled  Eruvin,  concerning  the  mixtures  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  has  given  copious  notes  to  both  these 
treatises,  which  illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 


9.  Joannis  Seldeni  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  II.  cum  Addita- 
mentis  Andreas  Beyeri.     Amstelodami,  1680,  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learned  treatise,  in  which  the  Syrian  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  particularly  discussed.  This  work  is 
inserted  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Anti- 
quitatum  Sacrarum,  which  contains  nearly  thirty  other  treatises  on 
the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

10.  Trium  Scriptorum  illustrium  Syntagma  de  tribus  Judaeo- 
rum  Sectis  :  in  quo  Nic.  Serarii,  Joannis  Drusii,  Jos.  Scaligeri, 
Opuscula,  quae  eo  pertinent,  cum  aliis  junctim  exhibentur.  Ac- 
cedit  Jac.  Trigeandii  Diatribede  Secta  Karseorum.  Delphis, 
1703,  2  tomis,  4to. 

11.  Epistolae  Samaritanae  Sichemitarum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum, 
cum  ejusdem  Latina  Versione  et  Annotationibus.  Accedit  Ver- 
sio  Latina  persimilium  Literarum  a  Sichemitis  ad  Anglos  datarum 
[a  Christophoro  Cellario].     Cizae,  1688,  4to. 

Both  the  preceding  publications  are  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  in  which  are  printed  several  trea- 
tises on  the  Jewish  sects. 

12.  Memoire  sur  l'Etat  Actuel  des  Samaritains.  Par  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.     Paris,  1812,  8vo. 

13.  Jo.  Christ.  Friedrich  Discussionum  de  Christologia  Sa- 
maritanorum  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columba,  Dea 
Samaritanarum.     Lipsiae,  1821,  8vo. 

14.  Guilieimi  Gesenii  Commentatio  de  Samaritanorum  The- 
ologia, ex  fontibus  ineditis.     Hake,  1823,  4to. 


§  5.    DOMESTIC    ANTiatTITIES,  LITERATURE,  AND    SCIENCES 
OF  THE  JEWS. 

1.  Johannis  Braunii  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebraeorum, 
Libri  II.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1680,  4to. 

2.  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus  de  Vestitu  Mulierum 
Hebraarum  ad  Jesai.  III.  vs.  16 — 24.  Quo  vocabulorum  abstru- 
sissimorum  tenebras  ad  facem  dialectorum  discutere  conatus  est 
Nicol.Guil.  Schroedercs.  Pramissa  est  praefatio  Alberti  Schul- 
tens.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1735,  4to. 

3.  Antonii  Bynjei  de  Calceis  Hebraeorum  Libri  II.  Dordraci, 
1682,  12mo. ;   1695,  4to. 

4.  Joannis  Nicolai  Disquisitio  de  Substratione  et  Pignoratione 
Vestium.     Giessae,  1701,  12mo. 

5.  Joannis  Nicolai  Libri  IV.  de  Sepulchris  Hebraeorum.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1706,  4to. 

6.  J.  G.  Purmann  Archaeologiae  Georgicse  Specimen :  de  Re 
Rustica  Hebraeorum.     Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1786-87,  4to. 

7.  Jo.  Francisci  Buddei  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Philosophise 
Ebraeorum.  Accedit  Dissertatio  de  Haeresi  Valentiniana.  Hate 
Sax.  1702,  8vo. 

8.  De  Excellentia  Musicas  Antiquae  Hebraeorum,  et  eorum 
Musicis  Instruments,  Tractatus.  [Auctore  F.  P.  de  Bretagne.] 
Monachii,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  Guilieimi  Ader  Enarrationes  de  ^Egrotis  et  Morbis  in 
Evangelio.  Tolosae,  1620,  8vo.  Also  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Critici  Sacri. 

10.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocryphal  Interval.  With  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  Observations 
upon  them.     By  Jonathan  Harle.     London,  1739,  8vo. 

11.  RicardiMEAD  Medica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Morbis  insignioribus, 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,  Commentarius.     Londini,  1749,  8vo. 

12.  Medica  Sacra:  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  most  remarkable 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Richard  Mead. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.D.  London, 
1755,  8vo. 

13.  A.J.  Wanruch  Disquisitio  Medica  Cholerae,  cujus  mentio 
in  Sacris  Bibliis  occurrit.  (Num.  cap.  XI.)  Vindobones,  1833, 
4to. 
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§  6.  MISCELLANEOUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BIBLICAL  AXTIQ.VI- 
TIKS,  HIOM  VOTASES  \su  T  RAT  XLS  IS  TBI  BAST,  v  Ml  HUM 
OTBXB    sur  lie LS. 

1.  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many 
of  them  in  a  light  altogether  new, by  means  of  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harkeb.  London,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo.  best 
edition. 

As  books  of  voyages  ami  travels  are  lor  the  BlOBl  part  voluminous, 
the  I. iic  reverend  and  learned  Thomas  II. inner  formed  the  design, 
which  lie  happily  executed,  of  perusing  the  works  of  Oriental  tra- 
vellers, wnli  ih'i'  view  of  extracting  From  them  whatever  might 
illustrate  the  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His 
researches  form  lour  volumes  in  Bvo.,  ami  were  published  al  differ- 
ent times,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  best  edition 
is  thai  above  noticed,  ami  is  edited  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  has 
newly  arranged  the  w  hole  ami  made  many  important  additions  and 
cm  i  lions  In  this  work  numerous  passages Ot Scripture  are  placed 
in  a  Iil'Ik  altogether  new  ;  tin-  meanings  of  others,  which  are  not 
discoverable  by  the  methods  commonly  used  by  interpreters,  arc 
lorily  ascertained  ;  ami  many  probable  conjei  tuns  are  offer- 
ed to  the  biblical  student  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from 
Oriental  voyages  and  travels,  tirst  applied  by  Mr.  Eiarmer,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  the  lain. nous  editor  of  the  "  Fragments" 
annexed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Cahoot's  Dictionary  ot'  the  Bible, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Vansitiurt  m  Ins  "Observations  on  Select  Places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  (bunded  on  a  Perusal  of  Parson's*  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad."     Oxford  and  London,  1812,  8vo. 

2.  Oriental  Customs  ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  I3y  the  Rev.  S.  Buudeu,  A.M. 
6th  edition,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  useful  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  with 
many  valuable  additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters,  and  Verses  of  the  Bible. 
I:  was  translated  into  German,  by  Dr.  E.  I ■'.  C.  Rosenmuller  (4  vols, 
izig,  1819  .  with  material  corrections  and  much  pew  matter. 
Such  of  these  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
"Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated,  and  inserted,  in  the  sixth 
edition  above  noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new, 
being  founded  on  texts  not  before  brought  under  Mr.  Burder's  con- 
sideration, are  translated  and  inserted  in 

3.  Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
Oriental  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blhueh,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Oriental  Cuntoms:  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     By  Samuel    BoaOBB,  M.A.     London,  1831,  12mo. 

'I'm-  volume  is  designed  (i>r  general  readers  and  lor  young  per- 
sons as  well  as  those  of  studious  habits.  It  consists,  partly  of  such 
selections  from  the  two  preceding  works  as  are  adapted  lor  general 
perusal,  and  partly  of  original  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
derived  from  recent  publications,  These  illustrations  are  methodi- 
cally arranged  under  heads,  hut  they  follow  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  under  each  head. 

5.  The  Eastern  Mirror;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly 
developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Fowler.     8vo.  Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions 
of  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  uniiii|>orlant  additions. 

6.  Oriental  Observations,  and  occasional  Criticisms,  more  or 
less  illustrating  several  hundred  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Callawat.     London,  1827,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  volume  resided  about  ten  years  as  a  missionary 
at  Ceylon.  As  the  usages  of  the  Ceylonese  frequently  beat  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  .lews,  lie  h:is  applied  i h.iii  lo  the  expla- 
nation of  tin-  Sacred  Writings.  He  has  also  introduced  many  hints 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Calmet,  and  from  the  illustrations  of 
Scripture  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos. 
"The  Notes  are  for  the  most  purl  brief;  and,  when  suggested  by 
the  author's  personal  observation)  iinere-im^  mid  to  the  purpose.1' 

(Eclectic  RavisrW,  V  S.  vol  xxix.  p.  966.) 

7.  Oriental  Fragments.  By  Maria  Hack.  Loudon,  1828, 
12mo. 

8.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Pastor.  Edinburgh,  1819,  3  vols.  8vo.;  re- 
piint  d  at  Philadelphia,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1826, 
second  edition,  i  vols.  8vo. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Profet  or  Paxtoo  differ  in  their  plan  from 
those  of  Harmer  and  Burder,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample  range  of 
subject*.  Not  confining  Ins  details  and  remarks  lo  the  several 
cissies  of  objects  to  which   their  researches  were  directed,  fie  has 


aimed  to  make  Ids  work  a  general  depository  of  knowledge,  illus- 
trative  ot'  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  .several' particulars  ot  I 
pin.  Natural  History,  Customs,  ami  .Manners  —  " These  copious 
volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  collection  of  materials  tor  the 
illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  ami  are  well  adapted  tor  the  use  of 
those  who  are  engaged  iii  the  work  of  public  religious  instruction  ; 
fir  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly  intended  by  the  author,  having 
been  originally  prepared  lor  the  Students  under  his  (are.  ft  is, 
indeed,  a  work  w  Inch  DWSt  interest  and  gratify  every  reader  who 
makes   the    intelligent    perusal   of  the    Scriptures  an  object  of  his 

attention."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  515.  521.) 

9.  The  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to 
existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals.  By 
a  Fellow  of  several  Learned  Societies.     London,  1832,  8vo. 

"This  interesting  hook  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pious 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  various  in- 
formation.     Adapled  especially  to  guard  the  yo  ing  against   the  loo 

welcome  theories  of  skepticism,  it  will  also  afford  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement  It  chieflj  consists  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modern  inquiry,  of  alio 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  pasl  events,  scattered 
over  the  relics  ot'  by-gone  nines,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals  , 
ami  us  object  is  to  apply  tin  se  various  mau  rials  to  the  illustration 

and  establish  incut  of  I  he  sacred  records  ; — as  well  as  lo  mi  pre  ss  the 

conviction  that  the  foundations  of  a  seriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men  who,  aspiring   lo   In-  deemed  the 

votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  i h  reason  lor  the  suspicion  that 

the  stimulus  by  winch  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain  expecta- 
tion of  some  discovery  advene  to  the  Christian  religion,  rather  than 

zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science." "It  is  lull  of  interesting 

facts  and  observations;  and  one  which  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend, as  adapted  not  less  to  please  than  to  convince."  (Eclectic 
Review,  third  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  14.  32.) 

10.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
representing  the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin West,  Esq.  P.R.A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  .Manners  and  Customs 
of  Eastern  Nations.     London,  1819,  elephant  4to. 

11.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiquities  ;  containing 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Orien- 
tal Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilford  Wait,  LL.B.  [now 
LL.D.]     Cambridge,  1823,  8vo. 

The  object  of  llns  work  is  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  Classical 
Antiquities  from  Oriental  writings.  Tins  volume  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  coincidence  which  subsists  be- 
tween these  different  departments  of  studj  :  and  thai  coincidi  nee 
the  author  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  various  examples. 

12.  Lettre  a  .M.  Ch.  Coquere]  sur  le  Systi  me  Hieroglyphique 
de  M.  Champollion,  consider^  dans  sea  Rapports  svec  ITScriture 
Sainle.      Par  A.  I..  C.  CoftUEREL.      Amsterdam.  1  835,  8\o. 

13.  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  champollion 
le  .Icune,  et  sur  les  A  vantages,  qu'il  offre  ;i  la  Critique  Bacree. 
Par  J.  G.  H.  Grbvfo,  vicaire-gctieral  de  Bcllav.  Paris,  1829, 
8vo. 

Many  of  Ihe  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  the 
clue  to  which  was  first  struck  out  l>v  our  late  learned  an  OS 
Dr.  Young)  are  here  happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  rXoly 
Scriptures.  In  our  tirst  volume,  pp.  88,  B9.  we  have  given  a 
lew  instances  which  corroborate  the  credibility  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment M.  Greppo  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous 
publication  of  M  Coquerel ;  winch  haa,  in  fact,  furnished  him  with 
some  of  Ins  best  illustrations.  In  the  Grsl  pan  of  bis  volume  Mr. 
G.  gives  an  outline  of  Champollion 's  hieroglyphic  system ;  ami  m 
ih<  second  pari  lie  applies  n  lo  the  elucidation  of  various  i 
of  the  old  Testament,  historical,  chronological,  am!  geographical. 

An  English  trauslaii f  M.  Greppo's  Essay,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Stuart, 

was  published  at  II. is!. in  [Massachusetts],  in  1830,  in  8va     Some 

Valuable    notes    are    added     by  his  father,  the   Rl  \      Professor  Smart 

of  Andover 

1-1.  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  fiom  the 
Customs,  Manners.  Rites,  Superstitions,  Tradition -,  Parabolical 
and     Proverbial     Forms  of    Speech,  Climate.    Works,.!'    Ait,    and 

Literature  of  ihe  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence  in  the  East  of 
nearly  fourteen  years,  Bj  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rob krts,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  ."society  ot  Great  Britain 
ami  Ireland.      London,   L884,  Bvo. 

This,  work  was  announced  ibr  publication  while  the  present 
■heel  was  passing  through  the  press.  From  ihe  specimens  com- 
tnunii  iicd  to  the  writer  of  the-,-  pagi  -.  he  feels  justified  in  recom- 
mending Mr,  Roberts's  "  111  siraiions."  as  supplying  an  important 
desideratum  in  biblical  literature.    They  are  arranged  in  ihe  order 

,i»    ihe  books,  Chapters,  and  verses  ol  the  Bible,  and   furnish  lo  xcrv 

many  difficult  or  obsi  u  itisfactory  explanations,  which 

are    ,,,,i    nirire   ordinal    than    they  are   ciiierlaitiuu:  and  instruct. \  e. 

The  w,uk  is  brought  oui   under  the  high  auspices  of  the  Royal 

Asian,    Society  Of  Ureal  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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SECTION  III. 


TREATISES    ON   THE    GENEALOGIES    MENTIONED  IN  THE    SCRIP- 
TURES. 

1 .  The  Genealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  every  Family  and  Tribe.  With  the  line  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  observed,  from  Adam  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By 
J[ohn]  S[peei)].     London,  1615,  4to. 

These  Genealogical  Tables  were  first  published  anonymously  in 
1611,  when  they  were  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  our  authorized 
version  of  the  English  Bible.  They  are  here  ascribed  to  the  indus- 
trious antiquary  John  Speed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  (Art.  Speed). 

2.  Scripture  Genealogy  from  Adam  to  Christ ;  exhibiting,  in 
a  Series  of  thirty-six  engraved  Tables,  a  distinct  View  of  the 
Nation,  Tribe,  Family,  Lineal  Descent  and  Posterity  of  every 
person  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from 
Sacred  or  Profane  History.     London,  1817,  royal  4to. 

The  Tables  contained  in  this  elegantly  executed  volume  are  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Speed.  To  the  name  of  each  person 
mentioned  in  every  table  chronological  dates  are  affixed,  on  the 
very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair  ;  and  likewise  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  respective  names  are 
to  be  found.  Aliogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  biblical  student. 

3.  Genealogia  Sacra  :  or  Scripture  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Bible.     By  William  Berry.     London,  1819,  4to. 

These  Tables  are  neatly  stereotyped,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  descendants  of  our  first  parents,  with  references 
to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  where  the  names  are  mentioned.  The  chronological 
dates  are  taken  from  Blair,  Usher,  and  others.  An  alphabetical 
index  is  subjoined,  which  facilitates  reference  to  this  unassuming 
publication. 

4.  Jo.  Michaelis  Laugh  Dissertationes  Theologies  de  Genea- 
logia Christi  ex  patribus  secundum  carnem.  Noribergae,  1703, 
4to. 

5.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  critically  examined,  ex- 
plained, defended,  and  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  :he  Old  Testament.  By  Edward  Yardlet,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1739,  8vo. 

6.  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
explained,  and  the  Jewish  Objections  removed.  London,  1771, 
8vo. 

7.  A  newly-invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and 
impressing  clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke: 
also  the  Difference  of  their  Accounts  explained :  with  Notes  on 
the  most  illustrious  persons  from  whom  our  Lord  descended,  and 
the  Objections  to  Matt.  i.  11,  12.  answered,  from  all  the  best 
Commentators.  By  Robert  Berkley  Greene.  London,  1822, 
8vo. 

This  Table  is  ingeniously  constructed ;  the  notes  exhibit,  in  a 
small  compass,  the  result  of  much  laborious  research. 

8.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke,  harmonized,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  re- 
conciled. By  Gervas  Watson.  Retford  and  London,  1833, 12mo. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATISES  ON  SACRED  CHRONOLOGY. 

1.  Ludovico  Cappelli  Chronologia  Sacra  ab  orbe  condito 
ad  Christum.     4to.  Paris,  1655. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

2.  Gerhardi  Johannis  Vossii  Chronologia  Sacra  Isagoge. 
Hag.  Com.  1659,  4to. 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  a  prima  mundi  origine 
deducta  ad  extremum  Reipublicae  Judaicae  excidium,  a  Jacobo 
Usserio,  Archiepiscopo  Armachano.     Geneva?,  1722,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.  The  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher  is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  large  Bibles. 
His  Annales  first  appeared  at  London,  in  1650-54,  in  two  vols,  folio  ; 
and  an  English  translation  of  them  was  published  in  1658,  in  one 
volume,  folio. 

4.  Joannis  Pearsonii  S.T.P.  Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Opera  Posthuma  Chronologica,  &c.  viz.  De  Serie  et  Successione 


Primorum  Roma  Episcoporum  Dissertationes  Duae :  Quibus 
prafiguntur  Annales  Paulini,  et  Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum.  Singula  Prselo  tradidit,  edenda  curavit,  et  Dissertationes 
novis  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dodwellus,  A.M.  Londini,  1688,  4to. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Annals  of  Saint  Paul ; 
to  which  are  added  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  most 
approved  Annotations.  By  J.  M.  Williams.  Cambridge,  1826, 
12mo. 

Bp.  Pearson's  Annales  Paulini  have  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation on  account  of  the  varied  and  profound  learning  of  their 
Author.  The  English  translation  is  enriched  with  a  great  number 
of  annotations  selected  from  the  best  sources  :  and  among  them  the 
translator  has  largely  borrowed  from  the  present  work. 

6.  The  Scripture  Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical 
Calculations.     By  Arthur  Bedford.     London,  1730,  folio. 

7.  Chronologie  de  l'Histoire  Sainte.  Par  Alphonse  de  Vig- 
nolles.     Berlin,  1738,  2  vols.  4to. 

8.  Chronological  Antiquities  ;  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jackson.     London,  1752,  3  vols.  4to. 

9.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive 
Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on 
principles  tending  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance 
of  preceding  systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1809—1812,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  1830,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  very  inadequately  describes  its  multifarious 
contents.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  elaborate  system  of  chronology 
extant  in  our  language ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr.  Hales  follows  the 
chronology  of  Josephus,  whose  genuine  numbers  he  conceives  that 
he  has  restored  ;  and  that,  by  a  comparison  with  the  Septuagint  and 
the  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of  primeval  times. 
The  longer  chronology,  established  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  that  founded  on  the  Masoretic  text,  as 
it  removes  many  of  those  difficulties  with  which  the  Scripture  his- 
tory is  encumbered  in  that  text.  His  "  New  Analysis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  biblical  student  who  can  pro- 
cure it. 

10.  A  Key  to  Scripture  Chronology,  made  by  comparing  Sa- 
cred History  with  Prophecy,  and  rendering  the  Bible  consistent 
with  itself;  illustrated  with  new  Tables  of  Chronology,  and 
various  notes.    By  James  Andrew,  LL.D.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

11.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  C[hristopher]  Benson,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  Select  Discourses,  I.  Of  the  Correspondence  of  the  He- 
brew Months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  J.  David  Micha- 
elis, Royal  Professor  of  Goettingen.  II.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
From  the  same.  III.  Of  the  Years  of  Jubilee,  from  an  Anony- 
mous Writer,  in  M.  Masson's  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,  vol.  v.  Art.  II.  p.  lx.  &c.     London,  1773,  12mo. 

These  discourses  were  translated  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Bowver.  (Nichol's  Lit.  Anecd.  of  the  18ih  Century,  vol. 
iii.  p.  146.)  The  first  discourse  contains  an  ingenious  attempt,  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  Calendar;  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  where  it  first  appeared.  This 
discourse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Calendarium  Palestince  (see  the 
next  article).  The  second  discourse,  which  treats  on  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (it  appears  from  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  391.),  is  a  translation  of  the  ninth  of  his  Commen- 
taliones  Societati  Regies  Goettingensi,  per  annos  1758 — 1765,  oblatce. 
The  substance  of  this  discourse  is  inserted  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  pp.  387—416.,  with  some  additional  observations.  The  de- 
sign of  the  third  discourse,  on  the  years  of  Jubilee,  is  to  show  that 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  year,  being  included  in 
the  seventh  Sabbatical  year;  and  that  it  probably  began  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Mr.  Bowyer's  little  volume  is  uncom- 
monly scarce  :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  very  valuable  library  belonging 
to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  present  article. 

13.  Calendarium  Palestinae :  exhibiting  a  Tabular  View  of 
the  principal  Events  in  Scripture  History ;  the  Jewish  Festivals 
and  Fasts,  with  the  Service  of  the  Synagogue ;  the  Outlines  of 
a  Natural  History  of  Syria To  which  are  added  an  Ac- 
count of  the  different  modes  of  computing  time,  adopted  bv  the 
Hebrews,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Months,  from  the 
Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  By  William  Carpenter.  London 
1825,  8vo. 
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This  publication  consists  of  two  parts:  —  1.  The  Calendar  of 
Palestine<  which  presents  in  a  concise  form,  various  inforsaation  re- 
lative to  the  Jewish  year;  and  2.  "A  Dir— i nation  on  the  Hebrew 
Months  [from  the  Latin  of  J.  D.  Michasxis],"  which  is  repripled 
from  the  preceding  small  volume  of  .Mr.  Bowyer.  The  Calendar 
of  Palestrae  is  also  neatly  printed  on  a  large  sheet,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  study  lor  perpetual  reference. 

14.  Historia'  Universal  Tabulaa  Ethnogfipbico-Periodicc-Syn- 
chronisticffi,  ab  rerum  primordiis  ad  nostram  dietn.  post  doctissimo- 
ruin  virorum  curas  iisque  ducibus  ad  prestantissima  temporis 
putandi  exempla  juxta  a  ram  vulgarem  disposils;  adjectis  claris- 
simarum  gentium  genealogiis  copiosoque  rerum  quaramlibet 
indice  :  pnBmlssa  etiam  erarum  inter  se  comparata  delineatione, 
item  totius  historia  adfiniumque  doctrinarum  notitia  literaria,  in 
usum  historia'  amieorutn  adornatse  studio  Francisei  Josephi  Di  m- 
liKiKii.     Berolini,  1821,  folio. 

These  chronological  tallies  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library, 

not  only  for   their   cheapness,  but   also   for   their   Utility.      Tiny  arc 

noticed  here  on  account  of  the  clear  exhibition  which  they  con- 
tain of  sacred  chronology  and  the  affairs  of  those  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  The  modern  events  arc 
brought  clow n  to  the  year  1820. 

15.  Lea  Pastes  Universels,  ou  Tableaux  Historiques,  Chrono- 
logiques,  el  Geographiques,  contenant,  siecle  par  siecle,  et  dans 
ties  nihilities  diMinctes,  depuis  les  tems  les  plus  recules  jusqu'a 
QOS  jours  : — 

1.  L'origine,  les  progrcs,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tons  les 
peoples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  l'ordre  de  la  succession 
ih's  princes,  &c 

2.  Le  pn Si  is  des  epoqum  et  des  evenemens  politiques; 

3.  L'histoire  generate  des  religions  et  de  leurs  dificrenies  sectes; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophic  et  de  la  legislation  ehez  tous  les  peuj)les 
ancient  el  modemes ; 

5.  Les  decouvertes  et  les  progres  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les 
arts; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tous  les  hommes  celebres,  rappelant  leurs 
osuvragee  oo  leurs  actions. 

Par  M.  Buret  de  Longchamps.     Paris,  1821,  atlas  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  most  copious  set  of  Chronological  Tables 
thai  is  extanl  in  any  language.  That  part  of  it  which  includes 
sacred  chronology  is  displayed  with  great  perspicuity. 


SECTION  V. 

CONNECTIONS    OF    SACRED    AND    PROFANE    HISTORV. HISTORIES 

OF    THE    BIBLE,    AND    SCRIPTURE    BIOGRAPHY. 

%*  Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  exhibited   by  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  on 

Isaiah;  by  Bishop  .New  ion,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets; 
and  by  Reland,  in  Ins  Palastina;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  '»•  added 
Kollui,  in  Ins  Ancient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &c.  8  vols. 
bvo. 


1.  Tut.  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  connected, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire.  By  8.  BHucKronn,  M.A.  Hvo.  4  vols.  London, 
1743,   best   edition.     This   well-known  and    valuable  work  has 

.  ral  times  reprinted. 

2,  The  Old    and    New  Testament    connccteil,    in    the   History 

of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ     By 

Humphrey  P hi  \.  D.I).    Bvo,  4  vols.     London,  1749,   10th 

edit,  reprinted  in    I   vols.  BVO,   1808. 

:t.  The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from  the 
Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  works  of  8huckibrd  and 
Prideaux.     By  the  Rot.  M,  Russell,  I.L.I).     London,  1827, 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

4.    Histoire  des  Juifs  depuis  Jesus  Christ     ParJaques  Bas- 

n  LOX.       A    la    Have.   1  |  16,    I  •">  t'.mcs.  8vO.  he- 1  edition. 

6.     The   History  of  the  Jews   since    the    lime  of  Jon,  Christ, 

translated  from  the  French  of  m.  Basnage,  London,  1708,  folio. 

'■  The  learning  and  research  manifest)  d  in  this  work  are  aina/ini; ; 

ami  ..I,  the  mbject,  nothing  better,  nothing  more  accurate  and  satis- 
factory, can  well  be  expected."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 
G.  The  History  of  the  old  Testament  Methodized:  to  which 

is  annexed   a   short   History  of  the  Jewish  Atfairs,  from  the  end 

of  the  old  Testament  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,     lis  Bamue] 
Cradoik.     London,  1688;  1G95,  folio. 


This  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Leyden. 
in  1685,  in  Hvo.  Though  How  superseded  by  the  improved  edition 
of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  the  pre- 
sent page,  it  may  yet  lie  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  student 
who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work.  Mr.  Cradoi  k's  volume 
may  frequently  lie  procured  ibr  a  few  shillings. 

7.  A  Compleat  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  Occurrences  that  happened  during  the  space  of  about 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  to  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  whole  illustrated  with  Notes. 
By  Laurence  HowtL,  M.A.  London,  1725,  3  vols.  8vo.  A 
new  edition,  London,  1806,  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  new  impression  of  this  compendious  History  of  the  Bible 
was  corrected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Ceorge  Burder,  M.A.,  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  materially  corrected  and  improved  as  almost 
to  lbrm  a  new   work. 

8.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answers 
to  most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the 
most  remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profane  History 
all  along.  By  Thomas  Stackhouse,  A.M.  London,  1752, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brought 
together  from  every  accessible  source.  A  new  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1817,  in  three  volumes,  4io.,  with  important  cor- 
rections and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  72  ;  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  John  Jaiin,  D.D.  With  a  continua- 
tion to  the  time  of  Adrian.    London,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4*. 

Though  not  so  stated  in  the  title-page,  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
original  work  of  the  learned  Professor  Jahn,  translated  by  M. 
Calvin  P.  Stbwe,  oi'  Andover  [Massachusetts],  and  published  at 
New  York  in  1829,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  692  pages,  In 
a  note,  however,  at  the  end  of  Professor  Stuart's  Preface,  it  is 
staled  that  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised;  and  such  alter- 
ations made  as  seemed  requisite  to  render  the  author's  meaning 
clear  and  intelligible.  This  work  of  the  late  learned  Professor 
Jahn  contains  the  most  succinct  and  critically  arranged  history  of 
the  Jews  which  is  extant:  it  exhibits  throughout  manifest  impres- 
sions of  the  same  care,  diligence,  deep  research,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, which  characterizes  his  other  treatises.  The  continuation  is 
neatly  translated  from  Basnage 's  History  of  the  Jews,  111  French, 
and  lills  up  a  chastn  in  the  history  of  that  people,  whicli  it  is  de 
Birable  to  have  supplied.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover.  reooin 
mends  every  theological  student  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
this  work  throughout.  "  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  reap 
the  benelit  of  such  an  acquisition.      (Vol.  1.  Prof  p.  ix.) 

10.  Christ.  Noldii  Historia  Idumoea,  seu  de  Vita  et  Geslis 
Herodum  Diatribe.     Franequene,  1660,  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  notices  of  eighty-three  persons  of  tho 
Tamil)  of  the  llerods;  and  the  learned  author  has  introduced 
many  valuable  notes  illustrating  the  works  of  the  Jew  ish  historian, 
and   occasionally  vindicating  him   from   the  censures  of  Baronius, 

Serrarius,  and  other  critics.  This  book  is  not  of  very  common 
occurrence. 

11.  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great:  or  an  enlarged  View  of  tin- 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Moshkim,  by  K.  S.  Yidal,  Esq.  London, 
1813,  2  vols.  Svo. 

12.  Jo.  Francisci  lh  ihiki  Historia  Ecclesiastics  Veteris  Tee- 

tauienti.      Editio  tcrlia.      Ilahc.   1726-29,2   vols.   lto. 

13.  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Novi  Testa- 

inenti  variis  observationibus  illustrata.      Jena-,  1734.    lto. 

11.    Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  the  Commencement  of  the 

Scripture  History  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  :  being  a  compressed 
Translation  (with  notes)  of  the  fntroductio  ail  Hiitoriam  et 
Antiquitatei  Sacrat  of  Professor  Bpanheim,  of  Leyden;  ami 

containing  a  succinct  notice  of  the  principal  events,  and  the 
State  of  the  Church  in  each  century.  To  which  arc  prefixed 
the  Elements  of  Chronology,  Chronological  Tables,  and  the 
Geographv  of  Palestine.  l!v  the  Rev.  George  WuiuiiT.  Lon- 
don,  1828,  8vo. 

Nunc  in  al  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Walchii  Blbliothei  a  'fie  olo  [it  i  St  l<  eta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  l  !."> — 
180.  \  1 1 1 . . i , ■_•  these,  Professor  Spanheim'i  "  Introductio  ad  Histo- 
rian! Bacram  enjoyed  a  high  reputal The  most  oomph  te  edi- 
tion is  to  be  found  HI  the  collection  of  his  Works.  As  these.  Ironi 
their  size  and  price,  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary  Students,  Mr. 
Wright  has  conferred  a  hivouron  them  by  presenting  to  them  the 
•oil.  lan.  .■  of  Spanheim'i  learned  treatise  in  an  English  dress 
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15.  Scripture  Characters:  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  Histories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas 
Robinson,  M.A.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo.  various  edi- 
tions. 

An  abridgment  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly-esteemed 
work  was  published  in  1817,  in  12mo. 

16.  Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying  Female  Vir- 
tues.    By  Mrs.  King.     Tenth  edition.     London,  1826,  12mo. 

The  pious  and  accomplished  authoress  of  this  excellent  work, 
which  was  first  published  in  1811,  composed  it  expressly  for  the 
use  of  females,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  of  Female  Scripture 
Characters  in  Mr.  Robinson's  volumes,  in  which  two  women  only 
are  introduced.  Mrs.  King's  work  is  much  and  deservedly  used  in 
schools  as  well  as  in  private  families. 

17.  Female  Scripture  Biography  ;  including  an  Essay  on  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  Women.  By  Francis  Augustus  Cox, 
M.A.     London,  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

18.  Scripture  Biography  ;  or,  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Principal  Personages  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  John  Watkins.  LL.D.     London,   1809,  12mo. 

19.  Scripture  Portraits:  or,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Distinguished  Characters  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Evangelists.  By  Robert  Stevenson.  London,  1817-20, 
4  vols.  12mo. 

20.  Biographie  Sacree,  par  A.  L.  C.  Coq.uerel.  Amsterdam, 
1825-26,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

These  volumes,  which  are  neither  scientific  nor  elementary,  are 
designed  for  well-informed  but  not  learned  readers:  each  article, 
in  alphabetical  order,  contains  a  narrative  of  facts  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  an  explanation  of  difficulties,  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and 
finally  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  person  is  mentioned,  besides  those  which  immediately  relate  to 
his  history.  The  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with  ability  : 
the  objections  of  infidels  are  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  many  judicious  reflections  are  interspersed. 

21.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time :  the  chief  objections 
of  Mr.  Bayle  and  others  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  Scripture  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign, 
are  examined  and  refuted  ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him 
are  explained.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  above  all  praise;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
in  1762,  of  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract,  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  Man  after  God's  own  heart."  Dr.  Chandler  has  illustrated 
many  of  the  Psalms  in  an  admirable  manner. 

22.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David 
King  of  Israel :  interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions, and  Disquisitions.  In  which,  among  other  things,  Mr. 
Bayle's  criticisms  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  Prince 
are  fully  considered.  [By  Patrick  Delany,  D.D.]  London,  1741- 
42,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  respectable  and  useful  work,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's masterly  "Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David:"  it  was 
published  anonymously,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and 
may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

23.  The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  according 
to  the  Christian  Institution  ;  described  in  the  History  of  the  Life 


and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  Considerations  and  Discourses 
upon  the  several  parts  of  the  story,  and  Prayers  fitted  to  the 
several  mysteries.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  folio :  also  in  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 

This  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  or 
the  Collective  Works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  with  a  memoir  of  the  bishop's  life  and  writings  by  the  late 
Bishop  Heber;  who  has  given  an  able  and  interesting  analysis  of 
the  '  Great  Exemplar,'  and  has  pointed  out  some  important  particu- 
lars, "  in  which  this  great  and  good  man  has  departed  from  the  usual 
sense  of  the  church,  and  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture."  (Bishop 
Taylor's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  exxix. — exxxix.)  An  abridgment  of  the 
'Great  Exemplar'  was  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  London, 
1818,  8vo. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations  and  Reflections,  proper  to 
illustrate  the  Excellency  of  his  Character  and  the  Divinity  of 
his  Mission  and  Religion.  By  George  Benson,  D.D.  London, 
1764,  4to. 

25.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  serving  to 
illustrate  the  Propriety  of  his  Conduct  and  the  Beauty  of  his 
Character.  By  David  Hunter,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1770,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

26.  The  Private  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  Example  to  all  his  Disciples,  and  a  Demonstration 
of  his  Mission.     By  Thomas  Williams.     London,  1833,  12mo. 

Both  these  works  contain  many  ingenious  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  either  not 
at  all  noticed,  or  but  imperfectly  considered  by  preceding  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


***  In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Appendix,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  the  prin- 
cipal Commentators  and  Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  gene- 
rality of  biblical  students;  but  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  js  de- 
sirable to  know  in  what  works  the  best  information  is  to  be  procured, 
even  though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
as  well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  in  buying 
cheap  books  which  are  of  comparatively  little  utility.  Ample  as 
these  lists  are,  they  might  have  easily  been  enlarged,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  earlier  works  on  Sacred  Philology,  if  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  permitted  it.  The  reader, 
however,  who  is  curious  in  seeing  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  may  (besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to  in  p.  113. 
of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first  volume  of  the  classed  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (London,  1827,  royal  8vo.),  pp-  22—91.  ;  and  also  the 
Bibliotheca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's 
Library  (sold  by  auction  in  May,  1815).  The  Sale  Catalogues  of 
the  principal  theological  Booksellers  of  London,  which  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  useful  bibliographical  notices,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and  other  works 
on  sacred  criticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and  foreign, 
especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
author  of  this  work  to  offer  an  opinion;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  in  his  selection  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  friends 
or  theological  tutors. 
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